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ALONG  the  Cour  St.-Louis,  on  both 

Z-\  sides  of  it,  "Linder  umbrella-like 
'^  ^  plane-trees,  are  rows  of  picturesque 
kiosks,  in  the  shape  of  little  cathedral 
pulpits,  in  which  bright-eyed  women 
perched  on  their  high  seats  are  selling 
flowers  that  are  banked  up  around  them 
on  the  railing,  and  in  baskets  below  on 
the  sidewalk. 

In  one  of  them,  on  a  soft  May  room- 
ing, a  young  girl  was  so  engrossed  in  a 
book  that  she  did  not  immediately  see 
me  as  I  lifted  up  a  bunch  of  violets 
and  said : 

"Gombien?" 

She  caught  her  breath  as  she  closed 
the  volume,  securing  a  place  with  one 
of  her  fingers  between  the  leaves,  and 
blushinglv  replied: 

"  Un  franc.'' 

I  handed  her  the  silver  piece  and 
saw  that  she  was  as  beautiful  as  Hebe. 
Then  I  asked  her  what  she  was  reading. 

"  It  is  Monte  CristoJ' 

"  And  you  are  already  in  love  with 
Edmond  Dantes?" 

She  looked  at  me  with  curious  sur- 
prise and  made  a  feint  of  adjusting  a 
huge  pile  of  roses.  A  lot  of  them  spilled 
to  the  ground. 

"Ah,  how  could  one  help  it?  Was 
there  ever  one  so  magnificent?" 

"  And  little  Mercedes — what  of  her?" 

"  Oh,  Monsieur,  I  am  trembling  for 
her!  Where  I  am  reading,  Edmond  has 
been  dragged  off  to  the  Chateau  d'lf, 
and  he  is  in  prison.     To  this  day  I  have 


looked  at  the  old  fort  across  the  blue 
water  and  have  not  even  cared  to  visit 
it,  although  my  father  has  a  bateau 
mouche  to  take  the  people  over,  and  they 
go  in  such  crowds  to  see  the  place  of 
Monte  Gristo — and  I  never  knew  much 
why  until  now.  On  Sunday  I  shall  go 
early;  after  we  have  said  mass.  Plave 
you  been,  Monsieur?  You  will  know  his 
boat  at  once,  for  it  is  called  Mercedes, 
and  lies  on  the  foot  of  Cannebiere." 

And  so,  mingled  with  the  strange 
traditions  of  Marseilles  that  are  full  of 
historical  romance,  Greek  chivalry,  and 
French  cruelty — tragedy,  persecution,  of 
centuries  ago,  away  back  before  the  time 
of  Christ — classic  fiction  has  so  fastened 
itself  that  one  must  be  either  tense  with 
its  glamour  or  else  very  phlegmatic  in- 
deed if,  standing  amid  the  throngs  of 
strange  people  who  push  you  along  and 
choke  the  famous  Cannebiere  down  to 
the  picturesque  port,  you  are  not  thrilled 
by  a  sense  of  something  or  other  that 
seems  almost  ecstatic  with  a  pei-vading 
emotion  of  having  lived  it  all  before. 
But  it  is  only  in  your  kaleidoscopic  mem- 
ory, away  back  in  your  youth  when 
Dumas  and  Hugo — and  perhaps  Gabo- 
riau — opened  the  way  for  you  into  the 
theatrical  world  of  Erance.  Why,  it  was 
Dumas  who  said  of  this  verj^  street,  "If 
Paris  had  la  Cannebiere,  Paris  would 
be  a  second  Marseilles!" 

You  see  it  now  as  it  v/as  seen  then,  and 
a  still  further  then,  away  back  in  the  days 
of  Pytheas,  I  was  going  to  say,  when 
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the  great  lane  was  a  rope-walk  and  lined 
by  the  shops  of  hemp  merchants;  and 
its  name  signifies  all  that.  But  we  had 
liardly  been  mnch  interested  in  the  an- 
cient history,  and  now,  like  children, 
being  fed  with  the  sweets  of  fiction,  we 
have  a  new  taste  for  facts. 

Marseilles  began  first  as  a  Phcrnician 
trading-station,  and  its  record  in^'olves 
many  stories  of  Greek  romance  as  early 
as  four  centuries  before  Christ,  when 
the  Lignrian  girls  fell  in  love  with  the 
young  warriors  whose  weapons  were  cov- 
ered with  flowers  and  whose  countenances 
had  that  susceptibility  writ  in  them  that 
has  so  dazzlingly  stamped  itself  in  all 
the  Gibsonian  portraiture  of  what  a 
young  Greek  god  ought  to  be.  It  was 
the  first  fight  of  the  flowers  on  the 
Riviera,  and  to  this  day  there  is  a  tale 
among  the  remnant  Catalans,  who  once 
were  known  as  gipsies  of  the  sea,  that 
the    fine    brows    of    their    men    and    the 


ik 


A   Flow 


Juno-like    eyes    of    tlicir    women    can    be 
traced  back  to  this  lloral  encounter. 

Pytheas  was  a  citizen  of  ^Iar>oilles 
at  tiiat  time,  and  first  declared  to 
tlie  world  the  existence  of  the  Isle  of 
Britain.  He  made  a  voyage  thither, 
and  came  back  with  many  tales  of  a 
strange  and  pragmatical  i^eojilc  wlio  were 
regaling  themselves  with  a  drink  of 
wheat  and  honey — otherwise  metheglin  ! 
Then  he  went  as  far  as  the  arctic  circle 
and  calculated  the  latitude  of  ^larseilles, 
and,  as  if  this  were  not  enougli  to  satisfy 
the  ambitions  of  any  man,  went  on  and 
measured  the  declinations  of  the  ecliptic! 
Then  the  merchants,  encouraged  by  the 
northern  explorations  of  Mr.  Pytheas, 
sent  expeditions  to  Africa  under  Eu- 
thymes,  another  local  scientist. 

Marseilles  was  early  afl^ected  by  Chris- 
tianity and  the  apostleship  of  Lazarus 
vvho  was  raised  from  the  dead.  It  is 
told — Init  this  maybe  accepted  with  some 
caution — that  when  per- 
secution broke  out  in 
Jerusalem,  Martha,  Mary 
^fagdalen,  a  Bishop  ^lax- 
imin,  a  Deacon  Par- 
menos,  and  Lazarus  sailed 
over  to  Provence.  Mary 
retired  to  the  cave  La 
Sainte-Beaume,  Martha 
killed  a  dragon  at  Taras- 
con,  and  Lazarus  became 
the  first  Bishop  of  ]\rar- 
seilles.  But  right  here 
we  are  confronted  by  the 
statement  that  the  first 
bishop  known  to  history 
was  Orestius  in  314  a.d. 
From  this  time  on,  in  all 
of  Christendom,  no  place 
underwent  more  trials 
than  this  beautiful 
French  seaport.  It  was 
along  in  the  early  1430's 
that  the  political  Mark 
Tapley  of  Provence,  King 
Rene,  spent  part  of  his 
I  >gfr:^  fair-weather  days  here. 
^<^^  It  was  his  daughter 
^fargaret  wdio  married 
^'--^i  Henry  VI.    He  was  much 

^^KI.'  beloved  by  the  people  of 

Provence,  and  used  to 
stroll  along  the  country 
road    in    a    big    Shaker- 
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like  hat  an<l  chat  idly  ^vith  the  peasants, 
and  at  other  honrs  write  verses  and  il- 
luminate niannseripts.  If  you  should 
visit  Aix — where  he  onee  held  a  great 
festival  with  a  dazzling:  proeession  to 
illustrate  the  triumph  of  Christianity 
over  paganism — you  can  see  in  the  town 
library  King  Rene's  work.  The  Boole  of 
Hours,  with  his  own  illuminations. 

Now  came  the  siege  of  Caesar's  army 
and  the  investment  by  the  Constable  de 
Bourbon,  pillaging  the  city  in  1524;  in 
1720  an  outbreak  of  plague,  caused  by  bad 
sanitary  conditions,  that  killed  some 
50,000  people — when  the  heroism  of  Bel- 
sunee,  bishop  of  Marseilles,  incited  Pdix? 
to  write: 

"Why  dreM'  Marseillos's  good  bislioj)   jxiicr 
breath 
When  nature  sickened   and  each  gale  was 
deatli?" 
It  was  not  until  the  seventeenth  century 
that    the   French 
^  Riviera        really 

attracted  the  at- 
tention   of   trav- 
j^     ellers    who    sang 
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its  i)raises  and  told  of  its  idyllic  days  under 
suns  of  richer  gold  and  skies  of  bluer 
blue  than  anything  in  dreams  of  para- 
dise. If  ^larseilles  were  not  the  gates 
of  it,  at  least  it  were  the  vestibule  that 
seemed  to  be  studded  with  a  tunpioise 
canoi)y  and  a  mosaic  Hoor  on  whicdi  were 
cloths  of  gold  that  hung  trailing  in  a 
lapis  lazuli  sea.  When  Addison  sailed 
along  the  coast  from  Marseilles  to  (lenoa 
he  was  entranced  by  this  skirting  of  the 
Mediterranean,  which  always  seems  to 
me  to  flounce  upon  the  shores  with  the 
swish  of  silken  lingerie.  Hut  he  said 
of  it,  "  The  mountains  cover'd  with  green 
olive-tree  or  laid  out  in  beautiful  gar- 
dens .  .   ." 

"  K\  "n    llic   rongli    locUs   witli    Iciuh-r   nixitle 
I. loom. 
.\)i(l    trothicjl    weeds    send    out    a     rieli    ]ter- 

tUMM'." 

And  this  was  away  back  in  the  winter 
of  Kino.  But  then  there  was  no  sanctity 
under  these  skies  that  the  wine-fed  blood 
of  the  people  coidd  be  stilled  by;  all 
g(dden  dreams  are  broken  by  Punic 
faith.  Human  duplicity  mottled  the  i)ic- 
ture  and,  like  a  cinematograph  dissolu- 
tion, out  of  it  came  the  spectacle  of 
terror  that  reigned  und(>r  Freron  and 
Barras — v.'hen  hundreds  of  victims 
were  carved  by  the  guillotine. 

In  the  midst  of  this  uprising  of  the 
people    against    the    aristocracy,    there 
was     the     siugular     romance     of     the 
"  Clary    Sisters  "   who   became  queens. 
It  was  in  ]\rarseilles,  their  home,  where 
they  had  walked  on  the  Mediterranean 
heath  gathering  wild  flowers,  and  per- 
haps   blowing    off    the    feathery    down 
of  the  thistle  to  tell  each  other's  for- 
tmie   under   the   same   tropical  breath 
that    caught    the    fluff    of    Josephine's 
hair    at    Martinique    when    the    gipsy 
told   her  that   she  would  be 
more  than  a  queen.     One  of 
the  "  Clary  girls  " — Marie — 
married    Joseph    Bonaparte, 
and  Eugenie  became  Queen 
of  Norway  and  Sweden. 
Out    of    this    period    was 

born    the    hymn    of   France, 

^fjH^^  composed  by  Rouget  de 
^^^R^K  I'Isle.  He  M-as  an  officer  of 
^^H^^  engineers,  and  at  a  banquet 
was  asked  to  compose  a 
war-song.      He    wrote    it    in 
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his  room  that  night 
before  going*  to  bed, 
and  the  next  morn- 
ing his  hostess,  the 
wife  of  the  Mayor 
of  Strasburg,  tried 
it  on  a  piano,  and  in 
the  afternoon  the  or- 
chestra of  the  theatre 
played  it  in  the 
square  of  Strasburg, 
where  it  created 
much  excitement  and 
gathered  many  vol- 
unteers. Rouget 
called  it  a  song  for 
the  Army  of  the 
Rhine,  but  subse- 
quently it  was  sung 
by  a  regiment  of 
volunteers,  mostly 
assassins,  who 
marched  out  of  Mar- 
s  e  i  1 1  e  s  to  Paris, 
where  it  was  ap- 
propriated by  the 
capital  and  called 
the  Hymfie  des  Mar- 
sellais.  But  Joseph 
Rouget,  the  author, 
died  in  poverty. 

And  thus  I  have 
introduced  here  as 
briefly  and  as  slyly 
as  possible,  so  as  not 

to  bore  you,  a  bit  of  history  which  has 
seemed  to  remain  more  full  of  vitality 
than  that  of  any  city  in  Europe,  when 
you  come  to  consider  things  relatively. 

But  the  Marseilles  of  to-day  is  a  great 
bustling  citj^  with  modern  methods  of 
business,  and  with  many  evidences  of 
"  Yankee ''  invasion.  The  American 
flag  is  seen  sticking  to  things  in  kodak 
and  shoe  stores,  and  in  places  where 
machinery  is  sold.  The  drug-shops  force 
upon  you  American  soaps  and  com- 
pounded medicines  with  familiar  trade- 
marks; the  stile-turning  door,  the  letter 
chute,  the  cash  register;  and  now  the 
curly -headed  Neapolitans  along  the 
quays,  in  addition  to  selling  you  oysters 
at  so  much  apiece  with  a  well-known 
sauce  of  the  "  57  varieties,"  are  offering 
peanuts  and  bananas  imported  through 
American  enterprise.  In  the  windows  of 
the    charcuterie    are    tinned    goods    with 
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Starry  shields,  and  the  tailor-shops  con- 
tain picture  signs  annoimcing  Xew  York 
"  spring  and  summer  styles."  In  bank 
windows  American  stocks  are  con- 
spicuously listed,  and  the  sign  of  the 
American  tj'pewriter,  the  grama  phone, 
biograph,  is  everywhere  seen.  It  is  all 
American,  whatever  "he  novelty  intro- 
duced. There  are  no  flaunting  cards  of 
England,  Germany,  or  any  other  nation, 
although  upon  the  streets  one  seldom 
sees  an  xlmerican.  The  language  is  only 
spoken  by  the  Britisher,  and  as  he  seems 
to  be  unarticulating  and  scarcely  to  be 
understood  at  three  paces,  it  doesn't  count 
for  much.  And  he  seems  to  be  of  the 
haw-haw  kind,  wearing  enormous  plaids 
and  monocles,  and  only  looking  round  a 
bit  while  waiting  for  the  "P  el'  O"  to 
carry  him  off  to  India  or  some  place  else 
where  he  is  much  disliked.  As  a  resi- 
dential town,  while  it  is  perhaps  strongly 
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permeated     with     eommereial     interests, 
nevertheless  Marseilles  has  a  social  swim 
that    to    H":U    in    one    must   he   out    of   the 
ordinary,     'i'herc  is  a  hroad  sense  of  ar- 
tistic   culture    amouji'    these    people,    and 
their  naileries,  museums,  and  otlun-  ])nl)lic 
institutions  are  enthusiastically  snpported. 
It  was  on  my  way  from  Switzerland  to 
the  ''  Riviera  "  that  T  determin(>d  to  make 
an    interestinu:   hreak    in    my   joiirney    hy 
stopping?    off    at    Marseilles,    which    I    ap- 
proached  rw   Lyons,  as  it  also  is  reached 
from  Paris  throu^di  one  of  the  ^reat   rock 
valleys  of  the  river  Rhone.     1  rather  hesi- 


tate to  tell  of  a  niiniher  ..f  reasons  that 
inlluenced  me  to  do  s...  They  may  appear 
verv  small-hut  1  wanted  m  <al  nl  the 
celehrated  M)ouillihaise"'  whi<-h  tlonnshe. 

lu-re  as  do  the  olive  treses,  and  whieh 
Thackeray  ha^  pane^-yriz(Ml,  and  1  wanted 
1,,  h,.hold  the  CdiAteau  dTf. 

1   had  l)aused  at   Lyons,  where   Napoleon 
had  insisted  that  Josephine  shonhl  huy  h<'r 

•■■:-where  ("laude  Melnotte's  lady  l.ve<l, 
place  from  whenc(>   that    tamous 
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from   whence   that 
,j,ch   came   that    Sir   Henry 
1    us   in   snch   a    i.alpitatin^"  picture 
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horses,  and  theatrical  tragedy.  It  was 
in  the  evening  of  one  of  the  gentlest 
days  that  I  arrived  in  the  kingly  seaport 
town.  My  first  glimpse 
was  satisfying  as  we 
whirled  from  the  station 
past  "  allees  "  of  towering 
trees  where  crowds  of 
people  lounged,  then 
down  through  the  rue 
Noailles  into  the  Can- 
nebiere,  where  the  'bus 
suddenly  shot  through 
the  portals  of  a  court 
surrounded  by  the  Hotel 
du  Louvre  et  Paix,  whose 
shining  sign  ever  after- 
ward from  a  distance 
seemed  to  be  conscious  of 
its  glory  in  showing  me 
the  way  back  to  its  hos- 
pitable arms. 

In  spite  of  the  late 
table  d'hote  in  which  we 
ate  of  sea  fish  with  won- 
drous sauce  that  seemed 
to  taste  as  I  have  smelt 
the  fresh  breeze  from  off 
the  ocean  in  Gloucester 
Bay  when  the  tide  was 
low  and  the  shoals  of 
rocks     were    green     w^ith 


glistening  weed  of  the  salt  water— in 
spite  of  this,  I  say,  and  the  brilliance 
of  the  room,  with  its  massive  rococo  ceil- 
ing in  gold  and  reds  and  scrolls  in  hues 
of  robin's-egg  blue — we  hastened  out  into 
the  human  maelstrom  that  was  surging 
before  the  gates,  and  like  driftwood  were 
soon  cast  into  eddies  encumbered  by 
sudden  shores  of  open-air  cafes,  where 
absinthe-drinking  groups  were  undisturb- 
ed by  boisterous  bands  of  shouting  youths 
who  careened  over  the  tables  and  chairs 
that  were  oft-time  extended  nearly  across 
the  pavements  into  the  gutters;  where, 
too,  the  mob  was  straggling  apparently 
objectless  and  demoralized  by  contact 
with  others  as  disorderly  as  they.  Great 
lights  of  yellowish  glare  picked  out  each 
face  with  brutal  truth;  the  tide  was 
mostly  of  the  scum,  threaded  here  and 
there  by  curious  crowds  of  travellers  such 
as  we,  and  dotted  by  military  uniforms 
and  singular  costumes  of  Orientals — 
caps,  shirts,  shawls,  turbans  in  blazoning 
colors;  petticoats  in  red  and  purple;  black 
faces,  red  faces,  and  faces  of  yellow, 
jaundiced  by  hot  sands  and  opium — and, 
oh,  the  horror  of  those  that  were  blue  from 
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MM'i'ciir.v!       riu'.v    wci'K    rn»iri    j'VcrywInTi',  ii  jiitfiiiif  ctirmr,  iiikI  Hoini'liow  w<*  fomxl 

^MiilfMM.  tw»|i|ii'i'*.  I'ivilinii!*,  (I'Min  nil  rliiiirx  m  city  |»<M'lo<f   lioll«n\<M|  oiif   of  nn   tiuf'it'tti 

1111*1    ri|(i'«'-w'iil  iii(/    iIm'  |/«mm|   iiimI   iIu*  \vor*l  H<|iiiir<'     of     iHiiMiiij/-,     in     llu'    <'«'iifn'     of 

n\    lliidj/'    ill    liinhiiii    III*',      A«    llu-    lioiir  wliirli     lootii<'«l     ii     j/njil     ovnl     --I  rin'lun-, 

wuir    nil.    iIm     imivi'MmiiI  '    ('«ii  i.|    l<»    ||i*M  pofi  i<'o«'H    |»y    II    liini'ln'*!    pilliirH,    niMJ    lit. 

llniii    nil.    I  Ik-      Ik*  I-    I  Im  iniM-lvi'^    Imthiih'  |,y    n    IniiKJn'd    fi^n-lu'w.       It    wim    tli«'    finli 

iiImiomI    iiii|iii:  :  iiMr.   himI   II   fliiiiiiiii^  ijoiHc  riKirKi't,     Williin  it  uiul  oiit>«i«l<',  ix'twccii 

iiMi'ciMlfii    iiurii   MiTi'i'i'liiiitf  (IrtvcrH,  cliiiif^  tlic  urcnf  fioMtN,  McorcH  of  xiirli  wonicii  iih 

tiC  tl'MIIIM  Mil.  I  Ullktl.t'  Illll'ilU  (    ll'Ol*  nil  <.till.        l''fillt.,..      I. •».... A..       Cm      '.t..       \.....\.  ..t  ..^,       .....^.. 


of    hiim^i,    iiikI    oiohir    liorii'^.      Ov«r    ti 
\VM:<  II  I'loinl  (»r  lid  I    I  lull    wii^   rr||«'«'h«|   ill 

ri'f  |iii    'Ic    IMS        llMiii    rvi-ry    llllll|». 

Siu'li  \Mii«  llii«  ( 'iMiin'l»ii''n'  on  thnt  Hw 
iinliiy    hij^lil  !     To   hirn    l»n«'k   Mi/niii  '    '' 
Hlt'ciiin     lliiil     wii  <     Im'IiI     to     iIk-    (■)' 
((iMiyM,    wlicrr    liiiii<li'<'<l-t    «»f    nliipH    In;,     lo 
f»orl.  would  |)c  lo  (Midi  liiw-k  tin-  I'li'-toln^ 

!*Mliil    .    .'OmI    ko    \\v    \\'iir|M'f|    oiirM'lvJ'x    liioii;^ 
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niv  I*'n»iu'<'  hr<'('«U  for  \\h  InickHtiT't  wi'ru 
'•ryinpr  tlnir  wnnf  Uliind  <'oiMit«'r>»  In  ji|m'«| 
with    n>.|i    from    tin-    Mc'lilirrniMJiii,    tliiit 

li'.iK  .,  ii  !(i  II\<  r  flii^^ln-H  IIH  if  tlicy  wi-ni 
•  lu'y    won*    iirniii|,cod    to 

|.Im;i('       III.;,    v.in'  i'iirl«'<|   III   till*   fn-iizy 

I    tlic   tliroc,  or   li'Mpiin/    iilu'   tlu'   tiirpoii, 

J*I|I<'Im'>4      of       l|n'      r«'<l      MMllIrt       W*'!*''      iiiiir- 

•liii||«'<|  ill  Mi'rri'd  <'oIiiimiih,  imd  in  himki'tH 
of  Ni'fjwml  Hpniwji'd  \\u<!  (iriniit  liuiu:oiiHt(*. 
Do  yon  n'nH'niJM'i  the  pfMnhroim  Motlwr 
I'Voi'lifird  in  D'l'iniM'ry'n  phiy  77o'  Tirn 
fh/)/ifinn?  TIk'H  y'»n  will  Know  tlic  typ«t 
of  tin-  niJirK«'l  ■  w«»nj<'n  of  MnrHi-illpK,  who 
with  tlnir  (oj/  liMrn  innl  id'-ohrdi*'  vn'u'fH 
*tiUi^U*'  in  th''  nio^l  niiHrcinly  wninK^JoK 
<'\'<'ry  hour  o|  th*-  d/iy,  Whih'  \v«'  niood 
llM-n*,  piirti<ipnntH  in  u  pi<'tnn'  thiil  only 
|)or<'  foiild  pnint,  two  AniM/oiiH  iMMirly 
'.'HIM-  lo  M'*w>.  with  HcnMiniM  thnt  <'o(ild 
li;i\<    l»«M'ii  jh'iird  ovj-r  tli«'  hoiiHC'topM, 

On  I  Ik  iK'xt  no(»ndiiy  we  not  <df  III  n 
plflM'iiin  ti'.'iin  to  vi^Il  *'  I.ii  K<'«<*rv<-,"  nn 
nniM'X  of  lli<  hrdil,  ihiit  i>^  Known  to 
«  pi«'iir<'H,  jjroiirnn'lH,  tronrnininhs  niid  ulut- 
Imiis  iIm'  wind*'  world  ov«r.  Il  ■*  «'nil»'*\\<  n  d 
«'rr/n'<'K  iind  rocKy  ««"•'<  n.  it  iipi"  ' 
.iii'ln  with  llu'  lillh'  Inid*:^  -ipniKlin;'  wiili 
lin«'  iinpiry  mid  ^^c'rvi*'*-,  hnvi'  hciMi  tin* 
''«'n«'  ol'  philosophy  nnd  love,  roniMnli** 
li.ippinc--  nnd  nii -niidcr-l  nndiiif .  for  iMiir 
iinio  ;i  inindif'd  ycji' 
(Vfii  in  iIm'  <\i\\^  ol  I  lie 
o.irly  <  'nininn  <,  wImii  I  li<'y 
di-  <ihd  Spnin  nnd  ^d- 
Ij.d  h.ivnhoiilx.  "  Ln  It.'.. 
:  I'rs'c  ''  wn>i  wln-n*  I  ln'y 
wj-nl  U)V  llu'ir  ^^piirKlinj/ 
t/hi«s  of   Ln    Mnlt^ii*'.   nii<l 

10  ml  M(iiiwn}/<'4  I'l'/iii 
A  rl<'\  1  Ik'  pri«'Kly  «'«'liiiiu, 
I  li<  <  Im\  i  ,  :iiid  lh«'  prnwn. 
1 1<  i<  iiiid*  r  llii  s  port  I<'<> 
li.i\«  nl  Dmnns.  DicKciiH, 
'I'li.i.'Kcrny,   S«'«»ll.    liyniii, 

11  Mill,  nn«l  Shi'llcy;  h«'r«' 
it  wn^^  thnl  (i<'orK*'  An- 
,'/ii<lii:<  Snin  wn^  inspir«'<l 
|..   lliinK    il    wciv   ImII.  r   to 
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die  best  known  as  the  author  of  a  good 
cook-book  than  the  author  of  anything 
else,  and  so  it  was  he  left  behind  him  his 
work  of  glory  in  culinaiy  art ;  here,  look- 
ing out  on  the  sea,  Brillat  Savarin 
thought  out  much  of  his  Physiologie  du  • 
Gout;  here  Balzac  endorsed  this  deca- 
logue of  gastronomers  as  "  irrefragable 
as  the  laws  of  Kepler  " ;  and  finally  here 
that  Dickens  conceived  the  first  line  of 
Little  Dorrit:  ''Marseilles  lay  burning 
in  the  sun." 

The  road  to  La  Reserve  lay  first  along 
the  left  arm  of  the  "  vieux  port,"  that  was 
alive  with  ponderous  shipping  craft,  the 
feluccas  with  their  loads  of  oranges  from 
Spain,  and  old  trading-boats  with  their 
lateen  sails;  and  then  through  the  Boul 
de  la  Corderie ;  and  then  into  the  wonder- 
ful Corniche  road  that  carries  with  it 
the  still  pulsating  beat  of  the  most  mo- 
mentous history  of  the  world.  Ah,  how 
familiar  that  path  was  to  become  to  me 
in  my  subsequent  journeyings  along  the 
exquisite  Riviera,  skirting  the  coast  of 
France  and  Italy;  the  entrancing  days 
at  Cannes,  Xice,  Mentone,  and  so  on 
through  to  Genoa !  Alas,  alas !  it  is  all 
of  the  dreamful  yesterday — like  all  beau- 
tiful visions  that  must  pass  in  order  to 
be  best  appreciated!  We  sat  upon  the 
balcony  gazing  out  upon  the  azure  sea. 
In  the  distance,  like  a  golden  castle  on 
a  rock  projected  from  an  undulating 
blue,  was  the  tragic  Chateau  d'lf,  where 
Monte  Cristo's  imprisonment  seems  more 
preciously  real  than  that  of  the  actual 
Mirabeau's.  .  .  .  But  here  comes  the  little 
French  waiter  in  full  evening  dress  in 
the  midday  sun  (I  have  often  wondered 
how  it  would  seem  to  get  up  in  the  early 
morning  and  put  that  garment  on!),  and 
he  is  followed  by  that  impresario  in 
cookery,  Monsieur  L.  Eschenard,  who 
has  come  'way  cut  from  his  city  place 
to  see  that  Louis  serves  us  bouillibaise 
as  it  should  be.  If  there  ever  was  a  psy- 
chological moment  in  the  consideration 
of  a  gustatory  thing  that  must  be  more 
or  less  of  import  to  us  in  after-life, 
it  seemed  to  me  it  was  now  come.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  expression  on 
Monsieur  Eschenard's  face  when  the 
great  dish  was  brought  in  and  presented 
with  a  royal  air — I  do  not  mean  lordly, 
that  would  signify  imperious;  it  was  not 
that,  rather  was  it  with  a  sweep  of  culi- 
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nary  triumph  accompanied  by  a  trem- 
bling hope  that  I  and  it  would  be  found 
worthy  of  the  occasion.  Mine  host  had 
been  very  carefid  as  to  the  wine  selected, 
and  to  such  other  dishes  as  were  to 
follow\  First  the  appetite  was  whetted 
by  the  hors-d'oeuvre  that  were  gathered 
in  little  compartments  in  a  silver  dish 
as  if  they  were  rare  jewels  in  topa^, 
pearls,  and  emeralds  from  my  lady's 
boudoir,  offered  for  inspection ;  and  then 
the  old  Burgundy  was  tipjK-d  from  a 
basket  woven  from  silver  strands  into 
delicate  glasses,  through  which  the  little 
shafts  of  light  from  the  awninged  win- 
dow glanced  with  the  richest  ruby  coloring. 

Then  came  the  bouillibaise. 

Now  it  was  to  be  tasted!  It  was  put 
upon  my  plate  from  a  circular  salver  that 
gave  one  the  hasty  impression  of  a  paint- 
ing in  the  splash  of  an  impressionist's 
school,  but  the  red  was  lobster,  and  the 
browns  and  yellows  were  covering  rifts 
of  fish  with  saffron  and  herbs.  I  can 
see  M.  Eschenard  now  as  I  began  my 
first  work  of  deglutition;  he  was  watch- 
ing my  face  with  almost  painful  sus- 
pense, but  I  eased  him  at  once  by  my 
cry  of  elation,  ''  Exquisite !" 

"Ah,  aMonsieur/'  I  exclaimed,  "you 
must  be  given  an  epitaph  on  the  bronze 
monument  to  commemorate  this  soul- 
dish  of  Provence!" 

What  is  this  composition  that  is  truly 
as  artful  as  a  musical  symphony  or 
a  Whistler  harmony?  It  is  a  stew, 
in  which  the  langouste,  or  crayfish  (of 
which  the  best  comes  from  the  island 
of  Corsica),  is  the  king-pin,  surrounded 
by  crabs,  oysters,  vive,  "  Jean  Dore." 
rascasse,  salinette,  or  other  fish,  and 
covered  with  a  gravy  made  of  safiron, 
certain  herbs,  and  oil.  It  is  in  this  sauce 
that  hangs  all  the  law  and  prophets;  it 
is  the  great  plat  du  jour  of  many  imita- 
ting places  in  Marseilles,  as  is  "bour- 
ride,"  and  also  "  gigot  a  TAil." 

We  lingered  through  the  afternoon  on 
the  terraces  and  adjoining  gardens  of 
La  Reserve,  and  it  was  enough  to  drink 
it  all  in — ^the  gorgeous  lights  that  were 
shining  on  the  islands  and  on  the  cliffs, 
and  the  wondrous  colorings  that  came 
and  went,  and  over  it  all  a  sense  of 
privilege. 

We  drove  back  in  a  yellow-wheeled 
victoria    along    the    Corniche    road    and 
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iheiicc  to  the  (N)urs  Pugct,  ami  iniir  l)y 
to  tho  "  as(.*(.'ns('ur "  that  eonvt'.vtMl  us  to 
the  Notre  Dame  de  la  (Jarde.  There  at 
our  feet  was  the  crowded,  excited  city — 
its  vast  array  of  houses,  so  close  that 
ilicy  scciu  to  Ik;  propping  each  other  up 
and  circdini^-  around  the  ^reat  watcr- 
hasiiis,  with  the  busy  (piays  speckled  l>y 
l)eople  from  everj'  corner  of  the  W(»rl(l. 
On  the  ri^ht  is  the  climhinp:  country 
dotted  over  with  iiicturcsciue  hastides — 
j)ictures(iue  only  here  on  the  curious 
earth-terraces,  where  their  solid  little 
walls  all  in  cream  or  white,  with  red- 
tiled  roofs,  seem  to  harmonize  with  tin;  at- 
mos])here  and  the  landscape.  They  are 
neither  ingenious  nor  clever  in  their  own 
architecture;  they  would  he  rather  com- 
moni)lace  on  the  shaded  avenue  of  an 
American  town,  hut  here  they  seem  to 
fit  in  somehow  like  the  parapets  of  a 
tower — as  necessary  as  the  chalets  are 
in  Switzerland. 

But  I  look  off  now  to  the  riiiht — to  the 
roadstead  with  its  islands,  then  farther 
off  to  the  open  sea,  on  which  the  indigo 
streaks  are  ^rowinj^  darker  with  d('i)art- 
ing  day.  The  horizon  is  now  so  defined 
that  it  would  seem  as  if  a  ])utterfly's 
wings  would  stand  out  like  little  sails. 
In  another  direction,  a])Ove  the  harbor, 
is  the  eld  town,  big  public  buildings  and 
ancient  towers;  and  farther  away  the 
cathedral,  and  then  more  docks  and  busy 
shipping.  Slightly  lower  down  I  can  see 
the  Promenade  de  Colline,  the  Chateau 
du  Pharo,  and  then  the  baths  of  Les 
Catalans,  the  Chateau  Endourme,  near 
Avhere  the  Corniche  begins,  bordered  by 
olive  and  lemon  trees.  Now  I  turn  my 
eyes  to  the  right  again — past  the  Hotel 
Dieu — and  they  rest  on  the  rue  de  la 
Republicjue,  and  on  the  Bourse,  and  then 
on  the  Cannebiere.  A  little  more  to  the 
right — not  too  far;  just  over  there  is 
the  Palais  de  Longchamp,  and  a  bit  far- 
ther away  is  the  Prefecture,  and  then  the 
Prado,  where  you  can  see  the  children 
playing — where  they  come  every  warm 
day  with  their  maids  in  bright  streamers 
of  ribbon,  making  little  spots  of  color 
that  seem  to  be  dancing  like  corpuscles. 

It  is  a  Sunday  morning.     There  are 

quaverings  in  the  sound  of  a  near  church- 
bell  that  bring  me  back  to  a  boy's  room 
at  home  and  a  window  looking  out  on 
a  garden,  the  smell  of  spring  blossoms; 


some  (»!!<'  coming  ii|>  the  i»jith  with  Ikt 
hands  folded  over  a  i»r;iycr-l»o(»k  ...  it 
is  Sunday  morning  li«rc  in  Marseilles, 
the  azure  sky  is  delicati'ly  iK-ncilled  with 
H(H:^cy  little  clouds  like  stray  feathers,  and 
the  sun  has  spread  a  yi-lhtwish  light  <i\(r 
tlie  port,  and  I  am  bargaining  with  an 
nl<l  boatman  t(t  take  me  t(»  the  Chatc.-m 
dlf.  Just  as  he  is  pushing  olV  his 
"  mouche  "  that  recalls  to  me  the  paint<Ml 
tin  boats  we  used  to  ])lay  with  in  llic 
fountain  pool  (how  marvellous  they  were 
with  the  odd  pjiint  smell  and  tlx'ir  ho.\ 
with  the  (u'rman  marks!)  a  young  wom- 
nn  with  ;i  streaming  red  b(»a  and  a  gayly 
i)lumcd  hat  comes  running  along  the 
(|uays,  calling  (tut:  "  Pen- 1     Papa!" 

It  i-  the  liirl  (.r  the  tl(»\ver-pulpit.  and 
(his  old  hoatnuni  i<  her  Inther,  and  now 
we  are  on  board  ilie  Miircdrs.  She  has 
>eated  herself  on  the  mi(l<lle  thwart  and 
smiles  j)leasantly  as  she  i)ants  for  breath 
and  recognizes  my  face.  I  look  sig- 
nificantly at  the  book  she  carries.  She 
opens  it  and  hiiiids  it  to  me  with  a  i»as- 
sage  marked.  As  1  take  it  she  rests  her 
chin  ui)on  her  liands  and  gazes  sadly 
over  the  water — a  |)icturc  of  Evangeline. 
The  fatal  (chateau  d'lf  ai)pears  to  be 
drawing  closc^r.  T  can  discern  the  low 
shelving  rocks  where  a  stair  ascends  to 
a  terrace.  .  .  .  T  read  the  verse  she  has 
marked.  It  is  where  Dantes  is  escaping, 
tied  in  the  sack  that  is  supposed  to  con- 
tain the  body  of  the  dead  abbe: 

"  They  ascended  five  or  six  more  steps, 
and  then  Dantes  felt  that  they  took  him, 
one  by  the  head  and  the  other  by  the 
heels,  and  swung  him  to  and  fro. 
'One!'  said  the  grave-diggers,  'two! 
three,  and  away!'  And  at  the  same  in- 
stant Dantes  felt  himself  flimg  into  the 
air  like  a  wounded  bird,  falling,  falling 
with  a  ra])idity  that  made  his  blood 
curdle.  Although  drawn  downward  by 
the  same  heavy  weight  which  hastened 
his  rapid  .descent,  it  seemed  to  him  as  if 
the  time  were  a  century.  At  last  with 
a  terrific  dash  he  entered  the  ice-cold 
water,  and  as  he  did  so  he  uttered  a 
shrill  cry,  stifled  in  a  moment  by  his 
immersion  beneath  the  waves.  Dantes  had 
been  flung  into  the  sea,  into  whose  depths 
he  was  dragged  by  a  thirty-six-pound 
shot  tied  to  his  feet." 

The  sea  is  the  cemetery  of  th(> 
Chateau  d'lf. 


The    Romance   of   Edwin    Gay 

BY   FANNIE    HEASLIP    LEA 


IT  began  on  a  twilight  in  November, 
an  ugly,  cheerless  twilight  of  bleak 
skies  and  raw  winds,  and  vaporous 
darkness,  through  which  the  lights  of 
Canal  Street  blinked  and  shivered  and 
shone; — very  like  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty 
world — which  is  to  say,  they  did  not  shine 
too  far. 

In  the  middle  of  the  street,  just  a 
little  to  the  left  of  the  policeman's  um- 
brella (lest  you  should  think  it  was 
raining,  I  will  explain  that  sometimes 
the  policeman  is  there,  and  sometimes  he 
is  not,  but  the  umbrella,  being  stationary, 
goes  on  forever) — a  little  to  the  left  of 
the  umbrella,  then,  a  young  girl  stood 
and  waited  for  the  Prytania  car.  She 
was  slight  and  rather  small,  and  the 
light  from  the  arc-lamp  opposite  showed 
her  to  be  of  a  certain  pleasing  prettiness 
— big  eyes  set  in  a  small,  pale  face,  and 
a  great  deal  of  soft  brown  hair,  fluffing 
beneath  an  inconspicuous  hat.  Incon- 
spicuous was  her  dress  too,  shabby  almost 
in  its  brown  neatness,  and  there  was  a 
hole  in  the  thumb  of  the  right-hand  glove, 
which  she  concealed,  when  she  thought 
of  it,  with  diplomatic  adroitness. 

For  a  while  she  waited  alone.  It  was 
the  hour  between  night  and  day  when 
every  one  has  gone  home  to  dinner,  and 
nobody  has  come  back  to  the  theatre — 
or  to  work — or  to  the  moving  pictures, 
and  the  streets  were  comparatively  empty. 
Then  a  young  man  came  from  the  up- 
town side  and  waited — for  a  Prytania 
car.  He  was  slight,  but  rather  tall,  and 
the  arc-light  opposite  showed  him  to  be 
presentable  rather  than  handsome.  Nice 
eyes  he  had,  and  a  cleft  in  his  chin.  He 
wore  a  comfortable  overcoat,  and  whis- 
tled a  little  tune. 

It  was  that  tune  which  first  caught 
the  ear  of  the  girl  in  the  brown  dress. 
She  looked  at  him  twice  as  he  whistled, 
and  her  lips  curved  to  a  small,  wistful 
smile.  Por  all  that,  it  was  no  common 
tune — it   was   the  tune   which   Kodolphe 


sings  to  Mimi  when  together  they  hunt 
for  her  key  upon  the  floor.  Beneath  her 
l)reath  the  girl  hummed  an  accompani- 
ment. And  meantime  car  after  car  fled 
past  them,  blazoned  with  every  name 
under  heaven  but  Prytania.  It  is  so 
when  one  waits. 

The  girl  in  the  brown  dress  sighed 
and  shifted  from  one  foot  to  the  other. 
She  seemed  to  be  considering  a  question 
of  some  importance.  The  young  man  in 
the  overcoat  walked  up  and  down  and 
whistled.  And  the  lights  of  Canal  Street 
gave  out  small  cheer. 

They  had  waited,  these  two,  perhaps 
ten  minutes  together,  when  all  at  once, 
as  the  young  man  turned,  with  the  light 
upon  his  face,  the  girl  uttered  an  ex- 
clamation and  went  toward  him,  shyly, 
yet  determinedly.  She  seemed  to  have 
decided  the  question. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said,  in  a 
voice  that  was  at  once  soft  and  eager 
and  a  little  frightened,  "  but — aren't  you 
Edwin  Gay?  I'm  Mary — Mary  Yance — 
you  mjist  remember  me!" 

He  hesitated,  and  she  put  out  her  hand 
impulsively — the  right,  with  the  hole  in 
the  thumb  of  the  glove. 

"  I  knew  you  at  once,  when  you  turned 
in  the  light — " 

^^Mary — Mary  Vance?"  he  repeated, 
musingly. 

But  she  drew  her  hand  out  of  his 
friendly  clasp.  "Ah!  you  don't  remem- 
ber! I'm  so  disappointed.  You've  for- 
gotten the  Pear  Tree  in  bloom? — and  the 
Haunted  Well?  That's  ten  years  ago— 
of  course  —  you  don't  remember  the 
Pirates'  Cave  on  the  beach?"  She  half 
turned  away  from  him,  an  unsteady  but 
dignified  little  coldness  in  her  voice.  "  I 
beg  3^our  pardon." 

"  Please  wait !"  he  commanded,  hurried- 
ly. "What  could  I  have  been  thinking 
of?  To  be  sure  I  remember!  The  Pear 
Tree  in  bloom—  Jove!  that's  a  mem- 
ory   for    a    night    like    this!      And    the 
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tins    Nviiir.    wiJo    woili'        1^'     ^   "i     niiiui  lluni   Mt    hi-t,      "   I'liis   i>   minr."  slic   sj\i(l. 

slinking   hMiul»i  ajiuin  jilnu^-t   rrhu'tMntlv. 

Slu>  i*nvr  liini   lur  haiul   wiili   uiiatKnM  llr  l«>ok(Ml  up  Ml   il   '\u  «»urpriM\     *'  Mino 

nl     plrji^nn\       "  I     ^lu»nKI     l\;>\r     kn«»\\n  loo      I'rvhmia.*'       Tlu-n     ho     lu'lpod     hrr 

jy(>j<   Mnv\\l»(M.  .Mlto{\r»l    tnul    I'ollownl    lur    in;    l>nt    wlu-n. 

"  "N'on  <lnMil.;.  >  ..         Ton  voar^  injikrs  a  ■^onn»  ilnrly  l>k>oks  np  lown.  >l»o  ran^   llu' 

1"!    ol    dillorrtuH'.    llion^li.      I.rl    int>   soi\  1>»  II.    lliov    won'    still    talkin^r   «»t    ol«l    «<l- 

von    woto      "  \<Mitnn's. 

"  TwcKc."  ^l<o  ^nppliiHJ.  oapM*lv.  "jnst  "  Ann'l   yon   p»in^-   to   U>ll   n\o     >-ha't>'t 

twoho."  I     st>o    yon    a^ain  ^"    lu»    asknl.    willi    an 

**  An^l    1    w.:  !      "  t  arnost   «liro»*tno--s,     "  l.rt    nio  o^nno 

"That's  what   nunlo  it  so  lovoly  i»t' ymi.         "  Oh.    I'm    lu>ar«linii     '*    sho    inlorrnpt 

l^layinj;'  with  a  kitkiio  liko  \\u\"  v\\,  linrriiMJiy     almost,  a-  ho  ihonulil.  ova 

*■  \  on    wrro  a    vory   jolly    liltio   ki»Mio."  sivoly. 
ho  a^^nroil  lu  >•  "  Whtil*^  tho  ditViTonoo  T' 

Shr  iliniploti   nno\p»"iMoill\ .      **  Aiul  yon  "  Pi-rhap--."    <ho    oompronnsod       **  who 

W(M"o  an  awlnlly  nio(>  hiii'  h*>y."  knows^     wt'    may    u\cr\     liko    ihi^    auain. 

1 1    was   slran^o   how    tln>   -'h\'ot    s(«omo«l  (Ioo<|-hy." 
not     st>    i'hoorloss.    iho     liuliN    no     loni^or  Port'oroo    ho    si,^,.,]    np    to    lot    hor   pass, 

shivrrod.      A  oortain   almosphon*  «»t"  oom-  littinj^-    his    hat.    an»l    sjjo   was   uono.      (>n 

radoship   ami    warmlh    was    liko   an    anra  tho  soat.  whon^  sh«'  ha«l  tlropjHil   it.  ha\ 

al>i>nl    tho  poliooman's  nmhrolla.  inu*   takt-n    il    oil    lor   ^i>>no    roason.    lay    a 

"\\'li;\l      iwx'     yon      tiow  r'     sho     a>^k^"^l.  small    hrown    j^lovr    wiih    a    holo    in    tho 

■•  W'hal    J>>   yon    dof      Thon    llnshoil    ainl  ihnmh.      I'Mwin  (!a,\    pnl   it    in  hi--  poi'kot. 
slanmuM'tMl:  "How   honid  .'!"  n.  *      P     I'l  li    was    a    nuaith    hotoro    ho   saw     Mary 

toll  mi\  ploaso."  \anoo  a^aitr.   tlun   om>  ovoninii.  jn^l    at 

"  \\'hy    tml  ^       I'm    ivoinjr    to    a->k    yon  dnsk  as  ho  wailod  lor  his  aw.  s.\\v  orossod 

tho   st\nio   qnostion    in    a    minni<'       I'm    n  iho    st  nnM     .and    --lood    hy     iho    nnd>rolla. 

iiONVspaptn*  man      and  yon  f  looking"  vorv  tirod  and  -^mall.      Tin  ro  wofo 

"  I'm  a  hnsinoss  n»at»,"  sho  ->:iio,  iMiWi-  othor<  wailinji"     an  i>M  lady.  and.  larthor 

ly.     "  I      I'ni  a  stom>j^raphor  in   ati   otlioo.  on.    two  oolloiio  hoys   disonssinij-  a    r»"o<Mit 

It's  <piito   t'nn     sotnotimos."  foothall  nanio.      .\|so.  ihoro  \\a--  a   rain    - 

**  1   oan   imauino."  ho  aiinn'd.  dryl\.  a    lino,    oold    dri/zlo    siiy^ostivo   ol"    pnon- 

Sho   tunldod,    with    a    likvlil    far   haok    in  monia  and  liko  ploasant  rios. 
hor    i\vos,      "  (>no    has    l*>    pn-iiMiil    ;i    lot  I'Mwin   (lay   parsed  hohind  tho  old  l.ady 

id'  thinii's,"  and  iho  t\\«>  hoys  and  oamo  to  ih,'  poli»t'- 

"  ^^M^   won*  alwnys  ^ood  at    that.      Tlio  man'^  ntiihrolla. 
riniti's'  l^wo.  now — "  ••  \\\«11.   M.-iry  X'anoo!"  lu>  ^aid.  !rra\oIy. 

Sho   hn^ko   in   oa.u'orlv.      "  I    was  noros^^  "  Wh.'tt    sort    ol"   woalhor    is    this    I\m-   yon 

llu>   Lako  this  summiM-.     It's  mmo-ipnto  to  ho  onl  in  f" 

Kono.     A  storm  sont   tho  wntor  np  aon^ss  Sho  Inrnod  a  ^larllod.  almost   n   frlLiht- 

i\\v    htn\oh—      Tho    hIniT    jns|     ornmhlod  onod.    faoi'    npi>n    hini.      '•  1      I    didn't    soo 

down."  y(Mi."  -ho  stammonMl. 

*'  Hid    tho   llnmdod   WidH"  ••   \n.l  v,>t    I'm   prottv  vuhsiantial."  said 

*' That's  jnst    thi*  samo.      I    wont    down  I'Mwm    (i.-iy      "  ;i    hnndrod   anil    lit'ty   ordi- 

and   sat    on    tho  onrh   at    dnsk.      It   fairly  mirily"       I  h'    adiK>il.     whon     <ho    mM'ilur 

friii'htiMiod    nu\      >'oii    nMn»MnKM'   how    wo  ^milod   nor  .answon^d.  "  I '\  o  hoon   lookini:' 

\\<V{\   t(»   watoh    for  tho   Woman    with    1  hM-  lor  yon    ovory    ovtaiiniV." 
lload  Undor  11.  r  Arm^'  •  Whv.  I      I      " 

"  I   nanonihor."  ••  1    holiovo    ViMi'vo    h.MMi    a\oidin;r    mo." 

*'  And  iho  soroooh-mv  K  in   iho  wcnnlsT'  ]\v  .aoonsi^l    hor       "   Tliai'-    no    fair'      \iH\ 

'*  Nasty  lioiso  thoy   mado."'  show     nu'    an    old     pla\ m.-iio     lor    a    nii^'- 
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izardly  ten  nnnutes  or 
witli  lier  and —  I've 
Mary  Vance." 

''  I'm  lonesome  myself,"  she 
with  an  attempt  at  lightness. 

His  look  surveyed  her  keenly 


so,   then    run   off 
heen    lonesome. 


-aiK 


hli 


answered, 

.    "  You're 
Thingrs    g:o 


she     hr<ni  tiled. 


uipu 


tired — and    cold- 
wrong  to-day  V 

"  Everything," 
sively. 

"  That's  a  way  some  days  have."  h-' 
told  her.  "  But  it  always  balances  some- 
where.    To-morrow  may  be  a  corker." 

Marv^  Vance  shook  her  head  and 
smiled  doubtfully. 

"  Not  remembering-  the  Pear  Tree  in 
bloom,  this  evening-,  are  you  T' 

"  No — I  reckon  I'm  not." 

"Nor  the  Haunted  W<"11  — nor  the 
Pirates'  Cave?" 

"  I — I'm  pretty  tired,"  she  explained, 
in  answer. 

"  It  might  help  some,"  he  sug-g-ested. 

Maiy  Vance  turned  on  him  suddenly, 
her  pale  little  face  flushing-  and  eagrer. 
"  Will  you  do  something  for  me — if  I 
ask  you  ?" 

"  If  I  can,"  he  amended. 

"  Then  don't  get  on  the  car  with  me — 
wait — or  let  me  wait — for  the  next  one. 
Will  you,  please?" 

''Any  reason?"  asked  Edwin  day, 
thoughtfully. 

"  None,"  said  ^Fary  Vance,  "  none  at 
all;  it's  just  that  I  ask  it  of  you." 

"  As  you  please,"  he  agreed,  quietly. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said  at  once,  softly — 
"  thank  you,  Edwin  Gay." 

He  would  have  let  her  go  without 
further  words,  but  just  at  the  last  mo- 
ment she  told  him  timidly,  yet  somehow 
with  the  effect  of  premeditation,  "  This 
is  the  six-twenty  car,  you  know;  I  al- 
ways take  it." 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Edwin  Gay  to  him- 
self, "that  that's  the  woman  of  it!" 

He  waited  next  evening  for  the  six- 
twenty  car — and  so  did  Mary  Vance. 
He  waited  many  evenings  after  that, 
while  December  and  Januarv^  and  Feb- 
ruary and  March  slipped  down  the  year 
like  beads  of  a  rosary  under  Time's  ruth- 
less Angers.  Sometimes  Mary  Vance  was 
there,  and  sometimes  she  was  not.  For 
a  week  in  December  she  was  ill,  and  did 
not  go  down  to  the  office.     In  January, 


for  the  first  time,  after  mueh  «'ntreaty, 
she  told  him  wliere  siic  lived.  an«l  I'!d\\in 
Gay  called  ujion  her  in  the  stutfy.  -tupid 
little  parlor  of  the  Sixth  StrcM^t  bonrdiiig- 
house.  After  that,  though  he  had  always 
to  overcome  a  soi*t  ef  reluctant  timidity 
on  her  part,  they  went  nut  together  occa- 
sionally: sometimes  to  ilinner,  sometimes 
to  the  tiuatR',  sometimes,  on  Sunday 
afternoons,  for  long  i)leasant  walks  in 
the  parks,  and  a  couiradi'ship,  (juaint 
and  hai)i)y,  grew  up  between  them,  found- 
ed most  aiti)roi)riately  u|>on  that  otlier 
long-ago  friend-liip  of  tw<'lv<'  and  sixteen. 

Edwin  Gay  had  im>  relations  in  tlie 
Soutli.  Mary  \'aiie<'  none  in  tlie  world, 
since  her  father's  death.  They  confessed 
each  to  a  corroding  loneliness. 

"Of  course  I  know  a  lot  of  men."  he 
said,  on  one  occasion,  "  fellows  about 
the  office,  and  all  that.  I've  met  a  good 
many  girls  here,  too.  Put  that's  dilTer- 
«'nt.  You  seem  to  fit  right  in,  ^lary 
Vance.  There  was  no  one  to  patch  up 
my  grouches  liefore  you  came  along.  Y^ou 
always  did,  you  remember?" 

She  shook  her  head.  "  I'm  the  one 
that's  lonely.  I  don't  know  a  soul,  out- 
side this  horrible,  sordid  boarding-house; 
and  you're  a  positive  joy  to  me.  You're  so 
nice  and  young — and  silly,  Edwin  Gay." 

She  developed  a  sense  of  humor  as 
they  progressed,  and  a  creative  imagina- 
tion that  was  little  short  of  wonderful. 
Flashes  of  irresponsible  happiness  now 
and  then  transformed  the  wistful  girl 
almost  into  a  butterfly  drifting  in  the 
sunshine.  A\nien  they  went  to  the  opera, 
for  example,  sitting  high  up  among  the 
real  critics  in  the  Troisieme,  and  heard 
a  golden-voiced  Rodolphe  searching  with 
Mimi  for  the  lost  key,  she  gasped  in 
sheer  delight,  eyes  and  cheeks  aflame. 

"  Suppose  I  had  never  found  you  again, 
Edwin  Gay!" 

"  Put  you  did,"  he  laughed,  softly,  and 
gave  her  hand  an  audacious  squeeze  un- 
der cover  of  darkness  and  the  programme. 

Then  Mary  Vance  gasped  for  quite 
another  reason.  She  caught  her  breath 
and  drew  her  hand  away.  Until  then 
she  had  accepted  Edwin  Gay  on  an  equal 
plane,  so  to  speak,  giving  shyly  in  ex- 
change for  his  sympathy  and  under- 
standing her  own  fanciful  zest  of  living. 
Now  she  began  to  rely  upon  the  past 
for  justification. 


THE   KOMANCE   OF   EDWIN   GAY. 


"  Do  you  remember,"  she  asked,  sud- 
denly, as  tie  was  leaving  her  at  the 
door  that  night,  "  how  my  father  used 
to  like  you  ?" 

"  Probably  a  lot  more  than  I  deserved," 
he  said,  cheerfully. 

^'  But  do  you  remember  ?"  insisted 
Mary  Vance. 

'^  He  never  told  me  so,"  said  Edwin 
Gay. 

She  sighed,  leaving  her  hand  in  his 
0  moment.  "  It's  been  a  lovely  party 
to-night.'' 

"  They  sing  Pagliacci  and  Cavalleria 
next  Saturday."  He  half  released  her 
fingers,  then  closed  on  them  again  in 
a  way  that  sent  the  young  blood  stinging 
to  her  cheeks.     "  Want  to  hear  it  ?" 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  selfish.  Are  you 
sure  there  isn't  some  other  girl  you'd 
like  to  take?"  she  asked,  and  held  her 
breath  for  his  answer. 

"  Sure,  Mary  Vance — not  any  girl, 
anywhere." 

"  Then  I'd  love  to,"  she  murmured. 
"  Good  night,"  and  fairly  shut  the  door 
upon  him. 

These  were  happy  days  for  Mary 
Vance.  It  is  possible  that  her  mother,  if 
she  had  had  one — or  her  chaperon,  if  she 
had  been  possessed  of  such  a  Young 
Lady's  Guide  to  Perfect  Gentility — 
would  not  have  approved  of  the  fre- 
quency of  Edwin  Gay's  visits — ^they  in- 
creased weekly — nor  the  obviousness  of 
his  intentions.  But  mother  there  was 
none,  chaperon  there  was  none,  and  the 
newspaper  man  and  the  little  stenog- 
rapher followed  their  own  sweet  will  along 
the  trodden  path. 

April  slipped  by  them,  and  May;  the 
affair  might  have  drifted  happily  an- 
other twelvemonth,  but  that  Mary  Vance 
grew  uneasy  and  constrained,  and  Edwin 
Gay  saw  it.  In  proportion  as  he  passed 
from  friendship  to  a  deeper  feeling  she 
seemed  trying  to  retreat.  She  was  ill  at 
ease  with  him,  not  herself,  and  when  he 
made  laughing  reference  to  the  old  days 
of  the  Cave  and  the  Haunted  Well,  she 
was  manifestly  troubled. 

One  night  he  brought  her  a  twig 
from  a  pear  tree,  heavily  flowered.  "  In 
memoriam,"  he  explained,  lightly.  "  I 
stole  it  over  a  fence  at  an  awful  risk 
— just  for  auld  lang  syne.  Doesn't  it 
remind  you — ?" 


Above  the  white  blossoms,  with  their 
faint,  cool  smell,  Mary  Vance  lifted  big, 
unhappy  eyes  to  his  question. 

"  Does  it  remind  yoitf'^  she  asked,  iu 
return,  then  began  to  talk  suddenly  arid 
fast  of  other  things.  It  was  as  if  she 
saw  something  coming  toward  her  which 
she  at  once  invited  and  feared. 

Yet  the  explanation,  when  it  r^ame, 
came  simply  enough.  They  had  been 
walking  along  the  levee  of  a  Sunday 
evening,  by  the  Park,  and  had  seen  the 
sun  go  down  in  a  languor  of  x>urple  and 
rose  beyond  the  Mississippi.  Mary 
Yance  sat  down  upon  one  of  the  stays 
that  run  from  the  top  of  the  levee  to 
the  revetment,  and  Edwin  Gay  flung  him- 
self in  the  grass  at  her  feet.  A  half- 
moon  hung  in  the  twilight  sky,  and 
shadows  were  gathering  upon  the  river. 
Some  little  distance  away  a  man  and  a 
girl  were  standing;  their  voices,  light 
v/ith  laughter,  came  indistinctly  through 
the  stillness. 

Mary  Vance  sat  a  while  in  silence, 
and  Edwin  Gay,  leaning  on  his  elbow, 
watched  her  with  gravely  tender  eyes. 
Once  he  put  out  his  hand  quietly  and 
patted  the  ruffle  of  her  white  muslin  frock 
where  it  rested  near  him  on  the  grass. 

"  A  penny  for  'em,"  he  said,  presently, 
with  a  smile. 

'^  I  wasn't  thinking  anything,"  Mary 
Vance  denied,  promptly,  almost  uneasily ; 
"just  watching  the  river,  and  the  moon 
—and—" 

"  With  a  wrinkle  between  your  eye- 
brows," he  put  in,  calmly. 

"  It  grows  there,"  said  Mary  Vance. 

"  That  it  does  not,"  said  Edwin  Gay. 
"  Now  listen  to  me — ^there's  something 
been  troubling  you  lately— you  haven't 
been  just  yourself  with  me — and  I  won- 
der if  I  don't  know  v/hy  ?" 

He  stopped  abruptly,  and  she  folded 
her  hands  in  her  lap,  at  the  same  time 
turning  a  little  pale,  perhaps;  for  his 
voice  was  very  grave,  and  his  eyes  were 
unsmiling,  and  the  clean,  strong  line  of 
the  chin  with  a  cleft  in  it  had  come  to 
have  a  strange  appeal  for  her. 

"I  wonder  if  you  do?"  was  all  she 
said,  however. 

"  Spoken  like  a  diplomat,"  said  Edwin 
Gay.  "Nevertheless,  there's  an  under- 
standing due  between  us,  because— be- 
cause, Mary  Vance,  when  I  suggest  be- 
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stowing  a  name  upon  you,  that  name, 
quite  naturally,  had  better  be  my  own." 

Beneath  the  governed  lightness  of  his 
words  a  certain  husky  tremor  played 
liavoc  with  the  girl's  pulses.  She  made 
no  attempt  to  answer  him. 

"  My  name,"  he  went  on,  after  a  mo- 
ment, more  slowly  yet,  "  is  not  Edwin 
Gay.  Isn't  that  what's  been  worrying 
you.  Mary  Vance?  You  found  out  you'd 
made  a  mistake,  and  you  were  too  gentle- 
hearted  to  tell  me.  I've  seen,  this  last 
two  months,  that  something  was  troub- 
ling you.  I've  never  felt  quite  easy  un- 
der it  myself — but  I  didn't  want  to  lose 
you — T  don't  want  to  lose  you  no^\ — 
still,  we've  got  to  begin  square — eh?" 

"  Yes,"  she  agreed,  in  a  very  quiet  lit- 
tle voice,  "  we've  got  to  begin  square." 

Edwin  Gay  plucked  a  spire  of  grass 
from  beneath  his  hand  and  tore  it  into 
little  strips. 

"  I  feel  almost  as  if  I  had  no  right  to 
expect  you  to  forgive  me.  It  was  un- 
pardonable if  you  like.  But  when  you 
came  over  out  of  the  murk  that  Novem- 
ber evening,  and  said  in  that  soft  little 
voice  of  yours,  '  I  beg  your  pardon,  but — 
aren't  you  Edwin  Gay?'  and  then  when 
vou  reminded  me  of  the  Pear  Tree  and 
the  Haunted  Well — and  the  Pirates'  Cave 
— why,  I'm  only  human,  Mary  Vance — 
I  fell  for  it.  It  was  like  finding  the  pot 
of  gold  at  the  foot  of  the  rainbow — to 
have  a  real,  live,  fair:s^-tale  lady  with 
big  bro^rn  eyes,  and  as  much  hair  as 
Rapunzel,  walk  up  to  you  on  Canal  Street, 
out  of  a  November  mist,  and  remind 
you  of  a  pear  tree  in  bloom.  Don't  you 
think  you'd  have  done  it  yourself?  Don't 
you  think,  Mary  Vance,  there's  some 
excuse  for  me?" 

"And  after  that?"  asked  Mary  Vance. 

"  Well,  after  that,"  he  said — he  seemed 
a  little  hurt  at  her  unresponsiveness — 
"  after  that  it  got  to  be  such  a  jolly  little 
game,  a  flesh-and-blood  romance,  I  could- 
n't bear  to  spoil  it.  Besides,  somehow 
it  was  awfully  real  to  me.  I'll  bet  I  re- 
member more  now  about  the  Cave,  and 
the  Well,  and  the  Tree  than  you  do — 
though  I  never  saw  them.  Later  on, 
when  I  might  have  told  you,  if  things 
had  stayed  as  they  were^ — why,  I  found 
I  cared  for  you;"  he  said  it  very  simply, 
yet  somehow  wonderfully,  so  that  Mary 
Vance  interrupted  in   a  shaken  whisper: 


"Please — please  don't!"  He  saw  that 
she  was  crying  then,  and  sat  up  at  once, 
drawing  himself  a  little  nearer  through 
the  grass. 

"Please  don't  what,  _Mary  Vance? 
Please  don't  care  for  you  ^  I'm  afraid 
I've  got  to.'' 

"Please  don't  talk  like  that,"  she  ex- 
plained, in  a  distressfully  broken  voice. 

"  Like  what,  Liebchen  ?"  he  asked, 
patiently. 

"  D-don't  ask  me  to  f-forgive  you." 

"  ^^ou  can't?  Oh,  ]\Iary  Vance! — 
don't  make  me  feel  more  of  a  brute  than 
T  am.  I  know  I  don't  deserve  to  be  for- 
given, but — " 

^faiT  Vance  ])(^gan  to  ciy  in  good 
earnest.  Slic  lifted  her  handkerchief  to 
her  unsteady  lii)s  just  as  two  big  tears 
slipped  down  her  cheeks  and  splashed 
upon  the  white  nuislin  frock. 

"Is    it    because    I    wasn't    honest    with 


vou  ?"    he    asked,    veiw    gently. 


Don't 


cry,  now,  unless  you  want  me  to  make 
a  scandal  by  picking  you  up  and  kissing 
you  quiet!  Is  that  it?  My  dear,  I  should 
have  told  vou,  sooner  or  later.  I'm  no 
saint,  but  I  am  long  on  honesty.  It's  the 
chief  article  of  my  creed." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Mary  Vance,  be- 
tween her  tears ;  "  that's  w^hat's  the 
matter." 

He  smiled  in  spite  of  himself,  but  her 
next  words  wiped  the  smile  from  his  face, 
v/ith  a  startling  completeness. 

"  I — want — to  g-go  home,"  said  Mary 
Vance.  She  stood  up,  drsring  her  eyes, 
and  pushing  back  her  hair  beneath  the 
big  black  hat  she  wore. 

"You  mean  you  can't  forgive  me?" 
he  asked,  with  an  incredulous  hurt  in 
his  look,  but  she  stubbornly  refused 
to  meet  it.  Instead  she  stared  across 
the  river,  where  the  gray  shadows  had 
fallen  and  settled  under  a  bloomy  mist 
of  moonshine. 

"  If  you  don't  mind,  I'd  like  to  go 
home." 

"Then  it's  no  use?"  he  asked,  quietly. 

Mary  Vance  answered  one  ques- 
tion with  another.  "  H-hadn't  you 
rather  keep  your  belief  in  somebody 
you — l-liked,  than  to  hnoiv — they'd  de- 
ceived you?" 

"  If  that's  the  way  you  look  at  it,  I 
guess  we'll  go  home,"  said  the  false  Ed- 
win Gay,  grimly. 


Draivn  hy  Dcnnian  Fink 

SHE    WENT    UP-STAIRS    AND    CRIED    TILL     HER    HEAD    WAS     HEAVY 
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He  left  her  at  her  door,  after  a  mis- 
erably silent  ride,  without  another  word 
of  protest,  and  ^laiy  Vance  let  him  go. 
Afterward,  she  went  up-stairs  to  her  little 
three-cornered  room  under  the  roof,  and 
cried  till  her  head  was  heavy,  and  the 
circles  under  her  eyes  came  half-way 
down  her  cheeks. 

^rar>'  Vance  went  forth  to  work  next 
morninfj'  with  a  horrible  lump  of  a  heart 
in  her  breast,  and  made  so  many  mis- 
takes during-  the  day  that  the  man  in 
\vhose  office  she  was  a  stenographer  u^cd 
almost  the  same  language  to  her  as  if 
she  had  been  a  member  of  his  family. 
Tt  was  not  a  ]deasant  day,  on  the  whole, 
and  that  evening  she  went  up  in  the 
St.  Charles  Street  car,  because  too  many 
memories  clung  to  the  straps  of  a  cer- 
tain other.  For  a  week  she  trod  a  spirit- 
less road;  then,  having  suffered  enongli, 
she  wrote  a  note  and  mailed  it. 

"  Please  come  to-morrow  evening  at 
eight  o'clock,  for  just  a  little  while,"  said 
the  note.  "  I  have  something  to  tell  you." 
And  that  was  all. 

But  he  came,  jiromptly  to  th<"  monu'iit, 
and  ]\rary  Vance,  when  she  descended, 
v;ith  her  heart  in  lier  throat,  from  the 
upper  regions,  found  him  waiting  for 
her  in  the  stupid  little  parlor.  (Since 
it  was  Sunday  night,  the  stupid  little 
parlor  was  otherwise  deserted.) 

"  The^-e  is  something  I  want  to  tell 
you,"  said  Mary  Vance  like  a  child  who 
has  learned  its  lesson  well.  She  kept 
her  eyes  on  the  floor,  and  did  not  offer 
to  shake  hands  with  him.  "  Then  we  can 
say  good-by." 

"  As  you  please,"  he  told  her,  gravely. 
He  added,  the  moment  after,  w-ith  a  flash 
of  reluctant  humor,  "  Though  it  would 
be  more  polite  to  talk  of  saying  good-by 
when  T  have  been  here  a  little  longer." 

"I  want  to  tell  3'ou,"  she  went  on, 
bravely,  ignoring  the  pleasantry,  "  that 
I  l-new  3^ou  were  not  Edwin  Gay." 

"  I  know,"  he  accepted,  his  eyes  sombre- 
ly regretful.  "  I  could  see  that  you  had 
found  it  out,  and  it  was  troubling  you. 
I  would  not  have  forced  myself  upon  you 
this  evening — " 

"No,"  said  Mary  Vance,  "it  was  not 
what  you  think."  She  clasped  lier  little 
cold  hands  tightly  in  front  of  her.  "I 
knew  that  you  were  not  Edwin  Gay  when 
I  spoke  to  vou   that  evening." 


His  look,  grown  frowningly  i)uzzli'd, 
lost  nothing  of  its  tenderness. 

"  Oh — you  mean  as  soon  as  you  spoked' 

"  No."  said  ^faiy  Vance.  "  I  menu 
ht'tf'rc  1  spoke."  She  (h'ew  a  long  bi-entli 
and  blinked  two  or  three  times  i-ntlier 
rapidly. 

'' Before  f  he  exclainuMJ,  n^toinided  at 
la<t.     "  Before  you — " 

"  1  was  lonesome,"  she  exi)lained,  un- 
steadily swift,  "  I  was  horribly  lonesome 
— ajid  you  looked  hapi)y — and  you  were 
whistling  something  I  liked — and  T  kept 
tliinking  how  nice  it  would  be  if  T  knew 
you — some  one  young  and  chcirful — 
then  you  turned,  under  the  liglit,  and  you 
look(Ml  like  Edwin  Gay — " 

"Who  /'v  Edwin  (iay!*"  asked  his  uame- 
snk(\  suddenly  and  slmrply. 

Mary  Vance's  dogged  recital  faltered 
rnth(r  ]iitifully.  "He  was  a  boy — T  was 
awfully  fond  of — T  used  to  play  with  him 
when  T  was  twelve  and  he  was  sixtcx'u. 
He  died  that  year." 

"  So  you  asked  me  if  I  wasn't  Edwin 
Gay?"  All  at  once  he  came  n.earer  and 
took  the  small,  cold  hands  into  a  comfort- 
ing clas]).    "  Though  you  knew  I  wasn't?'' 

'•  But  you — you  said  you  were — and  it 
seemed  so  real — '' 

"  So  it  did,"  he  agreed,  gently.  He 
put  both  arms  around  her  and  held 
her  hungrily  close  against  his  heart. 
"'  Strange,  how  you  fit  inside  my  arms, 
^fary  Vance!  Now  go  on  with  your 
horrible  tale.  To  think  you've  tortured 
me  a  w^eek  for  this !" 

Suddenly,  above  her  bent  head,  he 
broke  out  into  delighted,  boyish  laugh- 
ter. "  You  little  minx  !  You  little  two- 
faced  minx!" 

"  I  knew  you'd  never  forgive  me,"  she 
v/hispered,  chokingly. 

For  all  answer  he  tilted  up  her  face, 
with  a  finger  beneath  the  chin,  and  kissed 
her — passionately,  at  that — in  spite  of  a 
half-hearted  protest. 

Presently  he  began  to  chuckle  again. 
"  Mary  Vance,"  he  remarked,  "  it  goes 
without  saying  that  T  intend  to  be  Ed- 
win Gay  to  you  all  my  life;  still — just  as 
a  matter  of  curiosity — shouldn't  you  like 
to  know  the  name  of  the  man  that  you^re 
going  to  marry?" 

"  Well,"  answered  Mary  Vance,  with 
a  shy  but  shameless  little  smile,  "what 
is  it  ?" 


An   Epitaph   of   Egypt 

BY    ETHEL    M.    HEWITT 

'^  Within  the  toml)  of  a  young  girl,  probably  a  daughter  of  Mena, 
the  founder  of  Memphis,  was  found  the  simple  imeripUon  that  she 

was  '  Sioeet  of  heart/  " 

HERE,   in  this  weltering,   western  world, 
The  veil  of  sixty  centuries  lifts, 
And  strev/s   a   crowded  London  floor 

With  trove   of   Egypt's   sandy  drifts. 
Here,   among  goblets  kings   have  qualfed, 

Love  laughs  to   scorn  the  goldsmith's  art, 
Where  one  small  stone  in   brief   attests 
Mena's  young  daughter  "  Sweet  of  heart." 

Oh,   surely,   crowned  with  praise  like  this. 

She  found  the  gods'  dread  judgment  kind; 
The   Secret  Faces  at  the  Gate 

Smiled  like  the  ones  she  left  behnid. 
So  long  it  has  been  well  with  thee, 

Since  love  and  sorrow  sealed  thy  sleep, 
That  even  Egypt  fails  to  stir 

Thy  memory  in  its  shrouded  sleep. 

So  long  upon  thy  happy  brows 

The   Overconiers'   Crown   has  pressed, 
It   cannot  hurt  that   strangers'   eyes 

Break   in   upon  thy   quiet   rest. 
No  space  within  the  Fields  of  Peace 

Nor  any  earth-strayed  winds  recall 
How  the  last  lotus  on  life's   brink 

Elung  the  first  whiteness  on  thy  pail. 

Yet   well  through  all  the  changeful  years 

Thy  tomb  has  kept  its  ancient  trust! 
The   love   that   left   thee   with   the   stars 

A   chisel   steeped  in   tears  has  traced 
The  legend  of  thy  fragrant  fame. 
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THE    CONSERXATION     OF    OUR     YOUNG     WO.WANHOOD 

BY   FLOREXCE    LUCAS    SAW'ILLE 

Executive  Secretar\-  ot  the  Consumers'  League  of  Philadelphia 


TITE  town  straggled  into  existence 
at  a  point  marked  by  a  towering 
coal-breaker,  and  broke  off  where 
the  single  street  disappeared  behind  a 
hill  of  black  culm.  The  houses  sat  in 
dejected  and  irreg-ular  rows,  where  they 
had  been  thrown  up  close  to  the  dust  of 
the  unpaved  road.  For  every  dozen 
houses  there  appeared  a  dingy  yellow 
"'  hotel,"  its  invitatiou  expressed  on  the 
grouud-g-lass  windows  —  sometimes  in 
English,  sometimes  in  Hungarian.  Over 
all  things — houses,  yards,  and  roads — 
had  settled  a  coat  of  fine  black  coal-dust. 
We  entered  the  town  at  noon,  just  as 
the  chorus  of  whistles  from  the  factory 
and  the  coal-breakers  was  subsiding;  and 
by  the  time  the  trolley-car  had  disapp<'ared 
in  its  own  cloud  of  dust,  the  road  was 
dotted  M'ith  hurrying  black-faced  boys, 
girls  with  tattered  colored  aprons,  and  an 
occasional  man  with  coal-smeared  face. 

We  had  a  double  object  to  attain — 
to  secure  work  at  the  factory  and  to 
find  board  in  the  town.  We  had  re- 
served this  town  for  a  prolonged  stay, 
as  a  former  visit  had  indicated  that  it 
possessed  typical  features  of  some  of  the 
worst  of  the  mining  settlements  in  the 
anthracite  coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
therefore  offered  valuable  opportunities 
in  our  effort  to  realize  some  of  the  more 
pressing  needs  of  industrial  betterment. 

The  little  settlement  lay  about  five 
miles  from  one  of  the  larger  towns  of 
Pennsylvania,  connected  with  it  by  a 
trolley  line  and  two  coal-carrying  rail- 
roads which  passed  through  it  on  the 
way  to  more  important  communities 
farther  north.  Its  three  thousand  in- 
habitants—  American  and  Hungarian, 
with  a  scattering  of  Welsh  and  Polish 
Jews — lived  in  the  houses  oetween  the 
saloons  and  coal-breakers  on  the  main 
street,  or  along  ha  If -defined   streets  that 


ran  part  way  up  the  hillside.  The  three 
collieries  provided  work  for  the  nun  ami 
boys.  The  silk-mill  employed  a  large 
number  of  the  girls  both  day  and  night — 
another  mill  in  a  ncar-l>y  coniiininity 
inviting,  through  its  better  condit  i(»ns,  a 
still  greater  number,  in  spite  of  tlu^  inter- 
vening two  miles. 

While  Miss  Cochran  crossed  the  rail- 
road track  to  ask  for  work  at  the  factory, 
I  stopped  at  a  candy  store  to  inquire 
about  board,  and  waited  for  my  friend's 
return.  She  came  back  shortly,  pro- 
claiming success,  and  we  proceeded  to- 
gether to  a  recommended  address.  We 
found  the  house  with  some  difficulty, 
tracing  it  to  the  rear  court,  into  which 
it  was  crowded  with  four  othcM-s  of  its 
kind.  It  was  not  an  inviting  home. 
There  was  little  space  between  its  front 
door  and  the  rear  door  of  the  front 
house,  and  the  intervening  hard-trodden 
dirt  blazed  in  the  hot  sun.  The  back 
yard  extended  to  the  railroad  tracks,  an 
ash  and  refuse  heap  and  a  row  of  un- 
sightly outhouses  marking  its  progress. 
A  hydrant  in  the  foreground  supplied 
the  needs  of  the  four  families.  These 
disadvantages  were  offset,  however,  by 
the  fact  that  the  daughter  of  the  house 
worked  in  the  silk-mill,  and  offered  a 
ready  channel  for  introductions  to  our 
other  fellow  workers. 

We  finally  agreed  to  come  for  supper 
that  evening,  arranging  to  board  here 
with  ]\frs.  Wilson,  but  to  occupy  a  room 
at  her  mother's  house  across  the  street. 
We  had  chosen  this  plan  when  we  found 
that  the  room  offered  us  here  was,  for 
practical  purposes,  a  hallway,  opening 
directly  from  the  stair,  with  no  inter- 
vening wall  to  screen  it.  In  view  of  the 
necessity  of  writing  up  our  nightly  notes, 
and  discussing  the  day's  doings,  not  to 
mention    the    ordinary    disadvantages    of 
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so  public  an  abiding'-place,  we  haik^d  the 
suggestion  that  we  occupy  a  smaller  but 
more  secluded  room  across  the  street. 

At  sunset  that  evening  we  arrived  with 
our  bags  and  went  directly  in  to  supper. 
We  had  entered  a  typical  American 
family  of  the  community.  The  father, 
a  naturalized  Welsh  miner,  had  deserted 
his  wife  two  years  previously,  leaving 
a  little  son  of  eight,  and  Nellie,  a  sixteen- 
year-old  daughter,  who  worked  in  the 
silk-milk  Her  earnings  and  the  help  of 
the  grandmother  were  the  only  resources 
of  the  family.  The  mother  was  a  gaunt, 
nervous  woman,  morbidly  absorbed  by 
the  subject  of  her  deserting  husband; 
and  the  conversation  at  supper  revolved 
steadily  around  him  and  his  neglect,  ex- 
cept for  interruptions  by  Nellie,  who 
showed  herself  at  first  meeting  a  pretty, 
rather  pert  and  self-sufficient  young  per- 
son. She  had  chosen  to  work  at  the 
more  distant  and  better-conducted  mill, 
pitying  Miss  Cochran  for  her  prospect 
of  work   at   the   near  one.     "  They  treat 

yer  like  dogs.     I'd  be  d if  I'd  work 

there!"  she  declared,  and  advised  me  to 
try  for  a  job  at  her  mill.  As  Miss 
Cochran  and  I  were  anxious  to  separate 
our  efforts  so  as  to  cover  as  wide  as  pos- 
sible an  experience,  I  consented. 

Soon  after  supper  we  were  escorted 
to  our  lodging  by  Mrs.  Wilson,  Nellie 
remaining  behind  to  soak  (in  salt  and 
water)  her  feet,  swollen  from  the  day's 
standing,  and  to  go  to  bed.  The  grand- 
mother's house  presented  almost  a  pleas- 
ing aspect.  It  had  been  built  nearly  a 
half-century  earlier,  before  coal-mining 
had  taken  the  place  of  farming;  and  it 
had  the  gabled  roof,  porches,  vines,  and 
bushes  of  an  earlier  day.  The  woman 
who  greeted  us  was  a  wrinkled,  kindly 
old  soul,  who  did  not  seem  overjoyed  at 
the  prospect  of  lodgers,  and  tried  to  point 
out  the  advantages  of  living  where  we 
ate.  As  we  seemed  unimpressed  by  these 
arguments,  she  finally  and  apologetically 
showed  us  to  a  tiny  little  space — more 
closet  than  room — behind  the  parlor,  com- 
pletely filled  by  a  bureau  and  a  bed,  where 
we  deposited  our  belongings. 

As  we  sat  on  the  porch  with  old  Mrs. 
Evans,  after  Mrs.  Wilson  had  returned 
home,  the  whole  sorry  panorama  of  the 
life  about  us  slowly  began  to  unfold. 
Mrs.    Evans    kept    a    little   penny   candy 


and  cigar  store  which  she  had  added  to 
her  house.  As  the  evening  wore  on,  the 
store  and  the  adjoining  porch  Ixicame 
filled  with  young  men  and  boys,  who 
called  across  to  her  as  they  proceeded 
up  the  steps,  looking  askance  at  the 
two  strangers. 

"  Them's  my  boys,"  Mrs.  Evans  ex- 
plained, in  language  interspersed  with 
the  same  freedom  of  profanity  that  had 
startled  us  on  the  lips  of  Nellie,  and  her 
mother  as  well.  "  They  come  here  sum- 
mers and  winters.  There  hain't  mjthin' 
for  'em  in  this  hell  of  a  place  but  the 
saloons.  They  know  th(;y  kin  use  my 
store  and  porch  like  their  own,  jest  so 
long  as  there  hain't  no  gamblin'.  I  give 
'em  dominoes  and  checkers — and  they 
kin  drink  their  ginger  ale  and  root  beer, 
and    smoke.      Since    I   let    'em   come   in 

here,    by    G !    some    of    these    here 

saloons  have  given  me  for  sp'ilin' 

their  business !"  She  chuckled,  then  sad- 
dened. "  The  poor  boys  go  to  the  devil 
fast  enough  with  the  drink;  if  it's  tin's 
much  I  kin  do  fer  'em,  I'll  do  it !" 

And  before  our  three  weeks'  stay  was 
completed  we  saw  the  bitter  correct- 
ness of  her  statements.  In  all  the  com- 
munity hers  was  the  only  effort  which 
sought  to  make  good  as  attractive  as  evil; 
which  offered  itself  as  a  rival  to  the 
saloons.  She  told  us  once  of  the  grieved 
expostulations  of  the  Baptist  minister 
on  the  subject  of  her  keeping  her  store 
open  on  Sundays  and  allowing  the  boys 
to  play  there. 

"'What  'd  they  do  then?'  I  asks  him. 
'  The  men  manages  somehow  to  git  hold 
of  their  drinks  Sunday  nights;  would 
yer  have  the  boys  do  the  same?'  But 
he's  no  kind  of  a  man  and  couldn't  see  it. 
You  can't  expect  nuthin'  out  of  a  hog 
but  a  grunt  nohow;  so  I  don't  heed  him, 
and  goes  my  own  way." 

The  influences  of  the  church  in  the 
towm  apparently  counted  for  nothing. 
Except  for  the  Greek  Catholics,  I  do  not 
remember  hearing  of  any  one's  going  to 
church  while  we  lived  there.  Perhaps 
Mrs.  Evans  had  provided  the  explanation. 
But  w^e  found  that  she  had  only  too 
aptly  described  the  resources  of  the  town. 
Two  "  Nickelettes  "  —  moving  -  picture 
g];,Q^yg  —  were  permanently  established 
there.  No  one  can  thoughtfully  deny 
that  this  form  of  entertainment  possesses 
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wonderful  opportunities  for  jiood  if  they 
are  properly  developed.  We  have  made 
a  point  of  visiting-  as  many  of  them  as 
possible  in  the  various  towns  where  we 
have  worked;  and  we  have  seen  some 
shows  that  provided  an  education  as  well 
as  a  cheap  and  harmless  entertainment. 
But  the  shows  in  the  very  small  settle- 
ments are  of  an  inferior  kind ;  and  those 
which  we  visited  in  this  town  were  brutal 
and  deg:rading.  The  one  other  "Source 
of  entertainment  oifered  was  a  dance 
pavilion,  which  was  opened  while  we  were 
there,  and  was  patronized  by  most  of 
the  young  people  and  many  of  the  older 
ones.  This  took  the  place  of  the  winter 
dance-hall  or  "  casino "  which  adjoins 
one  of  the  saloons.  We  joined  in  the 
dancing  several  nights  at  the  pavilion, 
and  I  was  impressed  with  the  chance 
for  harmless  recreation  which  it  would 
afford  under  proper  control  and  manage- 
nK^nt.  But  this  one,  situated  in  an  iin- 
lighted  grove,  and  exposed  to  visits  of 
unknown  and  questionable  people,  held 
dangerous  possibilities  for  unescorted 
girls.  Sometimes  the  good  sense  and 
social  pride  of  a  girl  will  prevent  her 
from  accepting  dances  with  entire  stran- 
gers when  her  own  young  men  friends 
are  present.  But  the  opportunity  is  con- 
tinuously placed  before  her.  Miss  Coch- 
ran and  I  were  both  asked  to  dance 
by  two  young  men  who,  as  strangers 
ourselves,  we  thought  belonged  in  the 
community,  but  who  were  later  described 
to  us  as  "  drummers." 

After  a  couple  of  weeks  the  pavilion 
was  closed  for  some  reason  which  we  were 
not  able  to  fathom.  Eumor  had  it  that 
the  "  priest  had  ordered  it  shut."  But 
what  was  the  reason  for  this  order,  even 
if  given,  we  could  not  ascertain. 

We  had  no  opportunity  to  see  the  rest 
of  the  town  until  the  next  Saturday,  as 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  work 
the  next  morning  by  starting  off  at  six 
o'clock  with  a  company  of  girls  to  take 
the  two-mile  walk  to  the  mill  where 
Nellie  worked.  When  we  did  wander 
about  the  town  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
we  saw  what  we  had  been  led  to  expect, 
from  visits  to  many  other  commvmities 
of  its  kind.  No  trees,  or  grass,  or  pav- 
ing; acres  of  hillside  on  which  to  settle, 
and  yet  narrow,  crowded  alleys  cut  into 
and    across    rutted    ways   that    stood    for 


streets;  absolutely  no  system  of  sewerage, 
but  a  series  of  horrible  streamlets  run- 
ning into  an  open  gutter  at  the  side,  or 
in  the  middle,  of  the  main  path — or 
collecting  in  loathsome  pools;  on  all  sides 
heaps  of  garbage,  cans,  and  refuse. 

We  saw  dozens  of  cliildren  i)laying 
about  in  the  sunlight — fair-haired  Hun- 
garians many  of  them,  some  of  them 
Americans — all  born  into  a  world  of 
sordid  dirt.  At  eight  years  old  the  arm 
e.f  tlie  law — if  it  catches  them — forces 
ihem  into  school.  But  it  would  recpiire 
a  genius  in  the  schoolroom  to  raise  the 
vision  of  those  young  eyes  beyond  tlnMr 
coal-grimed  surroundings,  above  the  black 
heaps  of  coal  waste  that  on  every  side 
cut  off  the  splendid  hills.  The  teacher 
has  a  fair  chance  at  them  for  three  or 
four  years,  when  the  pressure  begins 
from  home  to  utilize  them  by  diverting 
their  young  feet  into  more  lucrative  paths. 
These  paths  lead  but  in  two  directions — 
for  the  girls,  into  the  silk-mill ;  for  the 
boys,  into  the  breakers.  For  those  chil- 
dren whose  teachers  are  persistent 
enough  to  hold  them  within  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law  the  possi])ilities  of  school 
life  continue  until  they  are  fourteen; 
for  the  others — and  in  Pennsylvania 
these  have  numbered  uncounted  hundreds 
— at  eleven  or  twelve  years  old  the  way 
is  blocked,  brutally  and  impassably,  by 
an  eternal  succession  of  days  or  nights 
of  toil. 

Practically  every  boy  Avhom  Mrs.  Evans 
discussed  with  us  while  we  stayed  with 
her,  including  her  own  son,  had  grad- 
uated from  school  to  the  coal-breaker 
before  he  was  fourteen — some  boys  as 
early  as  ten  or  eleven  years.  The  coal- 
breaker  is  a  gaunt,  tower-like  wooden 
structure,  at  the  top  of  which  the  coal  is 
broken  into  the  required  sizes  for  use, 
and  then  sent  in  a  continuous  stream 
down  chutes  which  empty  into  wait- 
ing coal  -  cars  or  pockets.  The  boys 
are  employed  to  pick  out  of  the  moving- 
stream  the  pieces  of  slate  as  they  appear 
■ — straddling  the  chutes,  or  sitting  on 
small  wooden  projections  at  the  side. 
The  atmosphere  in  the  breaker  is  so  thick 
and  dark  with  flying  coal-dust  that  an 
attempt  to  take  a  photograph  of  a  couple 
of  boys  at  noon,  near  a  window,  resulted 
in  one  indistinguishable  black  surface; 
the  noise   is   so   great  that   I   could   not 
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di^tinyuish  the  wttrcls  t)t"  my  ^iiitle  even 
wheJi  he  put  his  nioutli  <-l<>se  to  ni.v  ear 
and  shouted;  tlie  niovemeiit  and  shakinjj: 
of  the  whole  structure  is  at  times  so 
violent  that  in  some  breakers  I  liave 
been  oblijred  to  hold  tiglitly  to  a  liand- 
rail  for  safety.  The  boys  grrow  so  cramped 
from  lonp:  sitting  in  one  position  that 
Nometimes  they  seize  tlie  (>i>portunity  to 
chase  each  other  around  tlie  slippery 
metal  platforms.  And  tliere  was  not  one 
superintendent  in  the  four  or  five  col- 
lieries that  we  have  happened  to  visit  who 
did  not,  ujion  our  questioning,  re  late  at 
least  one  tragedy  that  had  occurred  in 
his  experience,  of  a  boy  who  had  slipped 
into  a  coal-pocket  and  been  smothered, 
or  had  been  mangled  and  killed  by  fall- 
ing into  the  machinery.  When  we  liave 
asked  whether  the  slate-picking  could  not 
be  done  by  mechanical  devices,  the  in- 
variable answer  has  been,  "  Yes,  but  the 
boys  are  cheaper." 

The  one  advantage  of  work  in  the 
breakers  is  that  the  boys  have  been  pro- 
tected by  union  regulations  of  the  men 
from  excessive  hours  of  work;  ten  hours 
a  day  with  an  interval  at  noon  is  the 
prescribed  day — adhered  to  because  the 
workers  themselves  are  the  enforcers  of 
the  rule. 

For  the  girls  in  the  neighboring  silk- 
mill  there  is  no  such  protection.  In  a 
certain  limited  district  where  a  success- 
ful strike  was  once  organized,  ten  hours 
a  day  are  prescribed  as  the  result.  l)ut 
night  work  even  there  extends  for  eleven 
and  a  half  hours;  and  outside  of  this 
district  an  excess  over  ten  hours  of  day 
work  is  the  rule.  The  influences  which 
surround  these  young  girls  during  these 
hours  I  have  described  as  an  eye-witness 
in  a  preceding  article  in  Harper  s  Maga- 
zine. While  different  from,  they  are  no 
more  elevating  than  those  to  which  their 
brothers  are  subjected  in  the  breakers. 
"  The  kids  like  to  quit  school  to  go  to 
work,"'  replied  a  fellow  worker  one  day  in 
answer  to  a  pitying  remark  drawn  from 
me  by  the  sight  of  some  of  the  overheated 
little  girls  who  were  carrying  the  bobbin - 
trays  to  and  from  our  frame.  "  That  is," 
she  added,  "  they  like  the  notion  at  first. 
But  they  git  tired  of  it  after  a  little, 
and  then  it's  too  late  to  git  out  agin. 
I  guess  their  pa's  git  kinder  used  to 
the  extra  money." 


So.  then,  at  about  the  agi>  of  fifteen, 
these  defrauded  little  ones,  siekeued  and 
weary  (tf  the  burden  which  in  the  ig- 
norance of  I'arly  childhood  they  bad  per- 
haps welcomed  as  a  novelty,  begin  to 
think  of  marriage  as  a  releas(>.  ''  Most 
all  tlu-  girls  exjx:'cts  to  git  married  (|uiek," 
many  girls  have  said  to  uie;  and  it 
-eems  that  nuirriage  at  seventeen  years 
old  is  very  usual. 

"Hain't  you  married  r'  deman<led  my 
sjuall  Hungarian  "  K'arner,"  about  fifteen 
ytars  old,  during  my  first  day  in  the  mill. 
At  my"  Xo,"  her  eyes  dwelt  in  perplexity 
ujxui  my  left  band,  and  travelled  upward 
to  my  face,  and  thence  to  my  hair,  where 
the  gray  hairs  are  distinctly  noticeable. 
In  incredidous  amazement  she  reiterated, 
"  ITain't  you  never  heen  married?" 
Then  she  added  in  scorn :  "  IPm !  ^lost 
of  the  girls  around  here  marries  when 
they're  seventeen.     I  expect  to." 

''What  '11  you  do  that  for?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  T  dun'no'.  To  git  out  of  the 
mill,  I  guess."  she  answered,  without  in- 
terest. 

What  is  sought  as  a  release  from 
monotonous  toil  by  the  girls  themselves 
seems  to  be  encouraged,  for  tniknown 
motives,  hv  their  parents.  During  our 
stay  at  the  Wilson*^',  marriage  and  its 
lu-elimiiiary  or  attendant  circumstances 
l)rovided  more  conversational  material 
than  all  other  subjects  combined.  Nel- 
lie's Ijeaux — who  numbered  legion — were 
a  source  of  ever-'^xplosive  conversation 
between  her  none  too  tactful  mother  and 
her  wilfid  self.  Maternal  pressure  was 
all  for  an  immediate  choice  and  mar- 
riage; Nellie  insisted  that  she  was  only 
having  a  good  time  with  all  the  boys,  and 
had  no  desire  for  a  more  serious  move. 

This  desire  for  early  marriage  is  the 
more  remarkable  on  the  part  of  people 
whose  own  married  life  has  been  dismal 
or  tragic.  It  would  seem  that  Mrs.  Wil- 
son, the  deserted  wife  of  a  drunkard, 
would  hesitate  to  urge  an  immediate 
marriage  between  her  sixteen-year-old  girl 
and  a  young  man  not  yet  twenty-one. 
The  pity  of  it  is  that  her  derelict  hus- 
band was  but  one  of  many  such  in  the 
town.  No  one  has,  that  I  am  aware  of, 
been  interested  in  making  a  statistical 
record  of  the  cases  of  desertion  and  of 
confirmed  drunkards  among  the  families 
of  a  mining  population.     Were  this  done 
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I  am  coiivineed  that  even  the  appalling" 
figures  that  have  been  gathered  in  cer- 
tain congested  districts  of  great  cities 
would  be  surpassed. 

We  could  find  no  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  the  great  number  of  desertions. 
It  seems  quite  probable,  however,  that 
the  effect  of  mine-work,  especiall^^  when 
begun  at  a  very  early  age,  has  been  to 
brutalize  the  men  and  pervert  their  nat- 
ural feelings.  Drunkenness,  which  may 
be  another  contributory  cause,  is  more 
easily  accounted  for.  Since  early  boy- 
hood the  lighted  and  sociable  saloon  has 
been  the  only  town  attraction  after  a 
day  of  underground  gloom.  A  bishop  of 
one  of  the  dioceses  of  Pennsylvania  was 
recently  remonstrating  with  a  drunkard 
in  one  of  these  mining-towns,  and  asked 
him  how  it  was  that  he  had  come  to 
such  a  pass.  "  Bishop,"  said  the  man, 
turning  upon  him,  "  if  the  coal  had  got 
/ubbed  into  yer  hide  fer  years,  until 
yer'd  given  up  ever  tryin'  to  git  it  out, 
ye'd  git  drunk  yerself !" 

Even  the  homes  which  now  send  forth 
these  children  to  early  toil  have  an  ad- 
vantage which  will  be  denied  to  the 
homes  of  the  next  adult  generation  of 
the  community.  Lhe  mothers  of  these 
present  workers  had  at  least  a  normal 
girlhood,  in  so  far  as  it  was  free  from 
factory  work  and  provided  opportunity 
for  an  average  home  training. 

These  girls  of  to-day  have  not'  nor- 
mally, with  the  exception  of  Sunday, 
any  opportunity  to  take  part  in  home 
duties;  or  if  such  duties  fall  to  them, 
as  is  frequent,  the  more  evil  is  their 
case.  The  burden  of  home  work,  before 
or  after  an  exhausting  day  or  night  in 
the  mill,  is  a  cruel  imposition  rather 
than  a  training;  the  double  tax  upon  a 
girl  teaches  her  to  loathe  the  one  as  much 
as  the  other,  and  the  physical  strain  often 
results  seriously.  A  woman  who  was  at- 
tempting to  help  the  young  people  in  one 
of  these  mining  communities  has  told 
us  of  a  girl  who,  at  eighteen  years  old, 
is  a  hopeless  invalid  from  the  combina- 
tion of  mill  work  and  home  work.  As 
the  oldest  daughter  of  the  family,  for 
years  she  had  carried  this  double  burden 
— doing  the  family  washing  on  Monday 
nights,  and  the  ironing  and  mending  on 
subsequent  nights,  until  outraged  Nature 
finally  demanded  her  toll. 
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It  is  oidy  to  be  expected  that  "home" 
influence  in  a  community  where  human 
life  is  merely  incidental  to  industry, 
where  collieries  are  planned  with  purpose- 
ful care,  but  houses  strewn  hapliazard 
at  their  base,  can  offer  little  to  counter- 
act the  efif'ect  of  excessive  toil,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  saloon  and  the  .saloon 
"  casino  "  on  the  other.  The  houses  are 
cramped  for  room,  especially  among  the 
Hungarian  families,  where  the  prevailing 
number  of  children  seemed  to  be  eight. 
Washing  is  not  a  complicated  operation 
— a  small  basin  of  cold  water,  and  a 
towel  changed  weekly,  perhaps,  serving  the 
needs  of  a  family.  Some  men  in  despair 
give  up  the  attempt  to  wash  off'  the  dust 
of  the  mine,  and  we  have  seen  them 
in  the  evening,  before  their  door-steps, 
still  covered  with  the .  impenetrable  coat- 
ing of  black.  Other  men  bathe  in  a  tub 
on  their  return;  and  in  this  another  evil 
occurs.  For  we  have  been  told  that  in 
the  crowded  condition  of  some  homes, 
where  the  kitchen  is  the  centre  of  life, 
privacy  is  impossible;  and  the  afternoon 
bath  is  taken,  when  necessary,  in  the 
presence  of  the  family. 

Perhaps  the  neglect  in  personal  care 
which  struck  us  most  forcibly  was  the 
disregard  of  teeth.  Toothache  was  of 
common  occurrence,  but  the  idea  of  a 
dentist  seemed  to  occur  to  no  one.  In- 
stead, people  continuously  send  in  to 
their  neighbors  to  ask  if  they  had  "  some- 
thin'  to  cure  the  toothache,"  We  noticed 
the  miserable  condition  of  the  teeth  of 
even  the  young  girls.  And  we  scarcely 
met  a  woman  above  thirty  years  who  had 
not  false  teeth. 

The  care  and  money  spent  on  food 
in  the  home  was  disproportionately 
large  when  compared  with  other  ex- 
penses. In  this  respect  the  families  of 
these  small  towns  differ  veiy  essentially 
from  the  corresponding  working  class 
in  large  cities,  where  food  expenditure 
bears  a  comparatively  low  ratio  to  rent 
and  clothes.  The  supply  of  food  even 
in  the  Wilson  family,  where  the  income 
was  at  the  lowest  ebb,  was  positively 
lavish.  Often  dinner  offered  us  more 
than  one  kind  of  meat,  a  variety  of  vege- 
tables, pickles,  and  condiments,  cakes  and 
preserves.  The  cooking,  too.  excepting 
that  of  the  meat,  was  palatable  and  whole- 
some.     The   only   seriously   unappetizing 
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element  in  our  food  was  the  manner  of 
serving.  The  same  articles  of  food  in 
the  same  dishes  were  left  on  the  tahle 
for  meal  after  meal,  or  shoved  into  a 
closet  to  he  promi)tly  hrousrht  forth 
again.  Too  much  of  an  article,  was  in- 
variahly  provided  at  its  first  presentation, 
and  it  yiersistently  reapix^ared  until  it 
was  finished.  Delicious  home-made  cake, 
most  tempting  for  luncheon  or  dinner, 
lost  its  attraction  on  the  breakfast  table. 
Freshly  sliced  cucumber  was  submerged 
in  a  bowl  already  occupied  by  week-old 
slices  swimming  in  vinegar.  We  learned 
with  practice  to  capture  deftly  the  pale- 
green  pieces,  leaving  the  brown  ones  for 
a  further  fate.  Our  ''  dinner  pails  "  were 
always  well  supplied  with  a  variety  of 
eatables,  including  usually  a  jar  of 
preserves,  tomatoes,  or  some  other  semi- 
liquid  substance-  xAnd  I  noticed  that  the 
dinner  pails  of  my  companions  were 
usually  equally  well  supplied.  It  was 
perfectly  apparent  that  a  dispropor- 
tionate part  of  the  family  budget  was 
devoted  to  food  in  other  families  as  well 
as  in  our  landlady's. 

Books  and  other  resources  for  recrea- 
tion fell  below,  as  far  as  food  rose  above, 
the  normal  level.  Xot  one  household 
which  we  saw  possessed  a  book  of  any 
description.  In  the  families  where  there 
were  men,  the  local  newspaper  usually 
arrived  daily.  But  neither  reading  nor 
conversation  of  any  general  nature  fur- 
nished any  part  of  family  life.  Nellie 
Wilson — over  sixteen  years  old — told  us 
in  a  wholly  matter-of-fact  manner  that 
she  had  never  written  a  letter  in  her  life. 
8he  was  surprised  at  our  amazement, 
and  defended  herself  by  adding,  "  None 
of  the  girls  ever  writes  letters."  Conver- 
sation reflected  this  contraction  of  in- 
terests. It  dwelt  chiefly  upon  the  deeds 
and  misdeeds  of  friends  and  relations; 
and  it  served  as  all  too  clear  a  mirror 
of  the  social  and  moral  standards  en- 
gendered by  an  environment  in  which 
toil  and  its  incidentals  completed  the 
w^hole  circle.  The  revelation  of  the 
vrorking  of  a  girl's  mind  under  such  con- 
ditions was  appallingly  revealed  to  us 
one  evening  at  supper,  when  Mrs.  Wilson 
was  absent.  Nellie  took  the  opportunity 
to  explain  that  her  mother  had  gone  to 
attend  the  enforced  and  nnexpected  mar- 
riage of  a  nephew  to  a  girl  whom  he  had 


wronged.  With  this  incident  as  a  text, 
Nellie  launched  forth  into  a  conversation 
concerning  herself  and  the  girls  and  boys 
of  her  acoiuiintan<'e,  the  substance  and 
facts  of  which  appalled  us  no  less  than 
the  i^erfect  e<iuanimity  with  which  she 
accepted  them.  Not  only  did  she  at 
sixteen  years  old  know  evil,  but  she  both 
accepted  and  expected  it.  Tn  her  case, 
and  with  her  dis]iositit>u,  such  knowledge 
nuiy  provide  fair  amnnniition  against 
jvrsonal  danger  for  herself;  in  the  case 
of  other  girls  of  her  set,  with  their 
temptations  and  the  lack  of  protection 
in  tlieir  social  life,  it  will  continue  to 
mean,  as  it  already  has  nu^ant,  disaster. 

There  seems  to  be  little  in  the  home 
to  counteract  this  danger,  and  local  cus- 
toms only  accentuate  it.  Apparently  a 
young  man  is  not  supixised  to  call  unless 
he  is  alreatly  established  as  "steady  com- 
pany." I  asked  Nellie  how,  then,  ]ieople 
ever  "  got  to  keeping  company.''  "  Oh," 
she  replied,  "the  girls  meets  the  fellers 
outside.  They  takes  us  to  git  ice-cream, 
and  see  the  moving  pictures  and  to 
dances,  and  we  can  tell  pretty  soon  if 
we  want  them  or  not.  Why,  how  do  folks 
do  in  the  city?" 

Thus  a  young  man  is  not  tried  and 
tested  in  the  safety  of  a  girl's  home,  but 
under  conditions  where  the  evil  in  him, 
if  it  exists,  is  discovered  too  late  to  be 
warded  off.  We  could  not  discover  how 
this'  remarkable  custom  originated,  or 
why  it  is  perpetuated  and  encouraged  by 
the  parents. 

When  we  left  that  town  in  mid- 
July  it  was  with  many  misgivings  in 
our  hearts  for  the  future  of  the  head- 
strong and  undisciplined  though  warm- 
hearted girl,  against  whom — with  hun- 
dreds of  girls  like  herself — the  influences 
of  society,  home,  and  industry  seemed 
to  have  leagued  themselves  in  deadly 
array.  And  even  with  her  temperament, 
and  with  the  ill-advised  thrusts  of  a  self- 
absorbed  and  weak  mother,  Nellie  had 
certain  staying  qualities  which  may  yet 
prove  her  salvation.  Also,  she  had  had 
at  least  the  advantage  of  school  training 
until  she  was  fourteen — won  for  her  by 
an  unusual  display  of  strength  on  her 
mother's  part.  The  father,  before  his 
desertion,  had  persistently  tried  to  put 
the  child  to  work,  "  so's  to  git  more  for 
drink,"  as  Mrs.   Wilson  confessed  to  us. 
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Nellie  was  only  twelve  years  old  at  tlu' 
time,  and  her  teacher  remonstrated  with 
liim  on  the  ground  that  she  was  not  of 
legal  working-  age — fourteen  years. 

"  Well,"  the  drunkard  had  argued, 
''can't  we  7nake  her  fourteen?  Lots  of 
others  do!"  But  in  this  case  mother  and 
teacher  comhined  were  too  strong  for 
him.  Not  many  of  Nellie's  fellow  work- 
ers had  been  granted  so  long  a  childhood; 
and  at  sixteen  their  ten  hours  of  daily 
or  eleven  hours  of  nightly  toil  is  already 
an  old  story. 

Except  the  early  marriage,  which  at 
all  events  presents  the  attraction  of 
novelty,  what  is  tlie  outlook  of  these 
girls?  Socially,  the  picnic  park  of  the 
nearest  large  town  is  their  most  extended 
vision,  for  gala  occasions  such  as  legal 
holidays.  We  sjx'nt  the  Fourth  of  July 
at  one  such  witli  a  crowd  of  girls,  and 
saw  clearly  enough  its  possibilities.  For 
ordinary  occasions  there  are  the  railroad 
station  and  the  street  comers  as  rendez- 
vous, with  the  weekly  and  senii-we(>kly 
public  dance  at  the  "  casino  "  as  the  fa- 
vorite reaction  from  the  monotonous  day. 

Industrially,  life  presents  a  vista  of 
days  of  toil  in  which  the  work  never 
varies;  and  the  weekly  recompense  never 
rises  above  the  $5.25  mark.  We  have 
met  many  girls  who,  after  eight  or 
nine  years  of  work  in  one  factory, 
were  receiving  only  five  dollars;  and 
I  have  talked  with  a  few  others  in 
a  mill  where  the  wage  standard  was 
especially  low,  who,  after  ten  years  of 
work,  were  being  paid  four  dollars  a 
week.  There  is  no  incentive  to  de- 
velop skill,  since  the  only  reward  of 
merit  is  the  imposition  of  more  disagree- 
able and  difficult  tasks.  The  clearest  in- 
stance which  I  recall  of  this  was  in 
the  case  of  a  young  Italian  who  was 
assigned  as  my  "  learner "  at  doubling. 
She  was  a  pretty  girl  of  about  eighteen, 
with  a  face  striking  in  its  clear  pallor 
and  its  sweet  and  gentle  expression — 
very  different  from  the  rather  rough 
Slav  and  Irish  girls  working  on  the 
neighboring  frames.  "  Maggie's  the  best 
doubler  on  this  floor,"  confided  one  of 
these  same  Irish  girls  to  me.  "  She's  a 
great  learner,  too.  There  hain't  no  one 
can  tie  up  ends  so  fast  on  this  floor ; 
she's  been  here  seven  years." 

So    I    was    impelled    to    ask    Margaret 


lu»\v  niucii  she  received  for  tliis  >kill. 
*•  Five  dollars  and  a  (luarter,"  she  an- 
swered; '*  they  don't  pay  no  more  except 
to  foreladies." 

"Not  after  seven  years!''  I  ventured. 
''  Won't  they  ever  give  you  more  ?" 

"  Noix? — nuthin'  but  more  sides  to 
keep  up  or  harder  silk,"  she  replied. 

The  very  next  morning  her  words  were 
put  to  proof.  We  were  working  on  a 
variety  of  natural-colored  silk,  called 
"organ" — hailed  with  delight  by  the 
girls  and  i)r()udly  exliii)ited  upon  my  ar- 
rival as  the  best  time  they  ever  get  at 
that  mill.  Five  minutes  after  the  whistle, 
the  forelady  called  Margaret — and  that 
was  the  end  of  her.  When  I  saw  her  at 
noon  her  face  was  disconsolate  and  weary. 
'•  They've  put  me  on  some  rotten  new 
white  Canton  they  just  got  in,  and  I'm 
near  wild  with  it.  It's  always  the  way, 
because  I  keep  my  ends  up  they  give 
me  the  worst  silk." 

No  more  money  was  given  to  her  in 
return  lor  the  truly  exhausting  work 
of  keeping  up  threads  that  are  con- 
tinuously breaking;  her  only  reward  for 
work  that  was  conscientious  and  quick 
in  the  extreme  was  a  harder  and  more 
disagreeable  job. 

Working-girls  suffer  an  economic  dis- 
advantage even  in  the  disposal  of  their 
wages — small  as  they  are.  With  boys, 
the  weekly  earnings  are  considered  in  a 
sense  their  own,  even  if  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  them  is  paid  into  the  home; 
and  they  usually  keep  out  enough  for 
their  own  use  and  necessities.  A  girl's 
earnings,  however,  generally  are  not  con- 
sidered her  own  by  her  family.  They 
are  paid  over  entire,  and  she  is  given 
such  clothing  as  is  necessary — not  the 
money  to  buy  it,  but  the  clothing  itself. 
This  is  true  of  working-girls  in  the  city 
as  well  as  in  the  country.  I  have  met 
working-women  as  old  as  thirty  years 
who  are  not  allowed  sufficient  economic 
independence  to  buy  their  own  clothing 
with  their  earnings.  And  thus  they  are 
deprived  of  the  sole  compensation  which 
their  life  of  toil  might  hold  for  them — 
the  feeling  of  independence  and  the 
pleasure  of  expending  money  earned  by 
their  own  efforts. 

Detail  for  detail,  the  industrial  and 
the  social  welfare  of  our  young  workers 
are   bound   together — the   word   "  social " 
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signifying  all  that  affects  their  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual,  as  well  as  emo- 
tional, natures,  A  speaker  at  a  recent 
meeting  in  Philadelphia  defended  the 
long  working-day  on  the  ground  that 
girls  only  get  into  mischief  when  they 
have  too  much  leisure  time.  At  a  subse- 
quent meeting  another  speaker  lamented 
the  difficulty  of  inducing  girls  to  desire 
any  "  improving  recreation,"  and  deplored 
the  degeneracy  of  the  working-girl  as 
shown  in  her  sole  devotion  to  dancing. 

In  the  premises  of  both  speakers  there 
was  a  sting  of  truth;  but  the  conclu- 
sions of  both  were  alike  incorrect  and 
unjust.  H  girls  fall  into  mischief  in 
their  leisure  hours,  it  is  because  we  have 
consistently  neglected  to  provide  for  them 
in  even  the  smallest  degree  the  sort  of 
amusement  and  recreation  which  is  so 
painstakingly  devised  by  mothers  of  the 
well-to-do  classes  for  their  growing 
daughters.  The  instinct  for  pleasure 
exists  alike  in  girls  who  work  and  girls 
who  play,  except  that  perhaps  it  is  keener 
in  natures  that  are  starved  and  thwarted 
by  unnatural  and  extended  toil.  These 
are  the  very  natures  to  whom  all  ex- 
pression of  this  instinct  is  most  persist- 
ently denied.  The  form  of  amusement 
which  is  accessible  to  the  slender  pocket- 
book  of  a  girl  who  receives  a  weekly  wage 
of  five  or  six  dollars  is  not  either  eleva- 
ting or  truly  recreative;  and  her  oppor- 
tunity to  share  this  recreation  in  a  nor- 
mal way  with  her  boy  friends  is  rudely 
limited.  But  it  is  grimly  the  counterpart 
of  the  opportunities  offered  in  life  to  her 
more  fortunate  sisters,  in  the  shape  of 
opera  and  theatre  parties,  receptions, 
balls,  and  luncheons.  So  long  as  the 
cheap  public  dance-hall,  the  ten-cent 
vaudeville    performances,     and    the    un- 


sui)ervised  moving-picture  shows  are  the 
only  resources  offered  to  a  normal  girl 
with  a  hardly  saved  twenty-five  cents 
weekly  for  pleasure,  so  long  will  her 
leisure  hours  be  filled  with  these  things. 

To  those  who,  like  the  second  speaker 
referred  to,  lament — with  the  best  inten- 
tion in  the  world— the  lack  of  response 
to  really  good  opportunities,  in  lectures, 
classes,  and  sewing-circles,  let  the  reverse 
of  the  picture  appear.  Such  leisure  as 
v/orking-girls  now  have  is  forced  by  so- 
ciety into  the  worst  channels;  but  also, 
still  more  leisure  and  different  conditions 
of  work  must  prevail  before  the  girls  will 
consider  the  more  serious  attractions  now 
offered  in  vain.  Not  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination  could  I  picture  myself 
attending  a  lecture  at  the  close  of  any 
day's  work  that  I  have  put  in  during 
the  last  two  summers.  In  spite  of  the 
novelty  of  the  whole  environment,  and 
my  ulterior  interest  in  studying  my  com- 
panions, my  mind  as  well  as  my  bofly 
tended  to  be  in  a  stagnant  condition  at 
the  end  of  ten  hours  of  monotonous,  un- 
remitting, and  irritating  work.  The  girls 
who  are  still  standing  in  front  of  the 
machines  w^here  I  stood  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  who  see  no  cessation  of  the  dreary 
repetition  of  days,  are  in  a  far  worse 
case.  They  crave  —  and  conversation 
pointed  indubitably  in  this  direction — 
one  of  two  things:  wild  gayety  when  the 
day's  work  is  over — light,  motion,  fun, 
and  noise — or  bed.  For  their  sapped 
vitc.lity  there  is  no  intermediate;  and 
there  can  be  none  for  the  average  girl 
so  long  as  ten  or  eleven  hours  in  eveiy 
twenty-four  of  her  adolescent  years  are 
inexorably  consumed  in  occupations  and 
under  conditions  which  stunt  her  youth 
and  foredoom  her  womanhood. 


The    Black    Night 

BY    JAMES    IlOPrEK 


THE  weazened  apotliocary  put  on  liis 
mantle  and  his  hat.  wrapiK'd  his 
mutiier  thick  about  his  thin,  (h*y 
neck,  placed  his  hand  on  the  door-knoh, 
and  then  turned  his  sharp  nose  al)i-ui>tly 
upon  the  apprentice.  "And  see  that  yt»u 
watch  well,"  he  snarled.  ''  Sleep  li^ht,  and 
keep  an  ear  to  the  bell.  There's  uuicli 
illness  abroad;  sleep  light  and  with  an 
ear  vig^ilant !" 

"Yes,  master,"  answered  Jean  the  ap- 
prentice, lunnbly. 

The  little  old  man's  querulous  note  rose 
to  a  sudden  fury.  "'  Yes,  but  you  don't !" 
he  piped,  shrilly.  "  You  don't,  you  worth- 
less one !  You  sleep  and  snore  and  snore 
and  snore!  As  though  I  did  not  feed 
and  house  and  clothe  you !  Three  weeks 
ago  last  night  Mother  Gros  came  for 
spirits  of  camphor  and  rang  and  called 
and  could  not  wake  you — !" 

"I  slept  too  hard  that  night,  master; 
it  is  true  I  slept  too  hard ;  but  it  won't 
happen  again,  it  won't  happen  again," 
said  the  pale  apprentice. 

"  See  that  it  won't,  see  that  it  won't," 
pursued  the  old  man,  with  bitter  voice. 
He  paused  again  with  hand  on  the  door- 
knob, his  small  eyes  peering  about  the 
shop  with  malevolent  scrutiny,  peering 
upon  the  dusty  bottles  on  the  shelves, 
vaguely  golden  and  red  in  the  weak  candle- 
light, upon  the  jars  of  crystals,  the 
packages  of  herbs  hanging  from  the  black 
beams.  "  Humph !"  he  growled,  mollified 
and  yet  uneasy.  "  Everything  is  well,  is 
it  ?     Everything  is  well  ?" 

"  Everything  is  well,"  answered  the 
apprentice ;  "  everything,  master.  I 
will  watch," 

"  Well,  good  night,"  said  the  old  man. 
"  Good  night.  And  sweep  early  in  the 
morning.     Good  night." 

His  arid  hand  at  last  turned  the  knob. 
He  took  one  step  and  seemed  to  drop 
into  a  hole,  so  black  was  it  outside.  For 
a  moment  there  sounded  loud  the  drum- 
ming  of   the   rain   upon  his   cloak,   then 


tlu'  door  slammed  upon  his  di^appcnrMUcc. 
setting  in  motion  the  bi'll,  whicii  iunne- 
dialcly  l)egan  a  rusty  ding-dinging. 

.lean  remained,  nose  in  the  air.  watcii- 
ing  the  b<'Il  a>  tluuigh  he  did  not  like  it  : 
tiu-n,  when  tinally  it  was  >tillo(l,  ga\»' 
a  l>ig  sigh  and  turned  away,  lie  Idwcn-d 
the  two  lamps  that  l)urned  beneath  the 
red  and  the  green  bowl  at  the  window, 
slid  the  light  of  his  caudK'  iiKpiisitively 
among  the  shelves,  intc*  tlie  obscure  cor- 
ners of  tlie  sliop,  tlu'ii  i)ass('(l  tlii'ough 
the  small  door  at  the  back  into  his  room; 
into  the  closet,  rather,  that  served  him 
as  room.  His  narrow  cot  almost  filled 
it,  the  narrow  cot  upon  which,  after  the 
day's  long  toil,  he  stretched  in  un<'asy 
somnolence,  his  ear  alert  to  the  night- 
bell,  to  the  bell  apt  to  clamor  at  the 
deepest  hour  of  the  night  at  the  urgent 
tug  of  some  pale  inhabitant  of  Penthiere. 

But  it  was  not  time  yet  even  for  this 
torturing  half-rest.  Keeping  on  his 
clothes,  Jean  sat  himself  on  the  cot,  his 
back  against  the  wall,  and  drew  from 
the  folds  of  his  blanket  a  thick,  damp 
tome  that  exhaled  an  odor  of  age.  He 
opened  it  out  across  his  knees,  placed  the 
candle  close  upon  his  pillow,  sighed,  knit 
his  brows,  and  began  to  pore  upon  the 
yellow  pages.  It  was  an  old  book  of  old 
lore,  written  in  obscure  and  barbaric 
Latin,  and  crammed  with  the  names  and 
properties  of  drugs  and  herbs ;  for  several 
months  already  he  had  toiled  over  it, 
seeking  to  stuff  into  his  brain,  numb 
Vvuth  weariness  and  long  vigil,  the  end- 
less and  fantastic  catalogue;  and  this 
night  the  work  was  harder  than  ever. 
The  candle  sputtered  and  sputtered,  as 
though  continually  an  invisible  hand 
were  attacking  it;  grains  of  sand  seemed 
to  roll  upon  his  eyeballs;  his  head  was 
of  lead  and  stubbornly  beat  back  the 
knowledge  he  sought  to  place  within  it. 
He  would  read  over  and  over  again  the 
same  name,  the  same  sentence,  and  then 
when,  placing  over  it  his  hand,  he  tried 
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to  repeat  it,  he  found  that  he  could 
not,  that  he  had  forgotten.  "  I  am  not 
well,"  he  murmured ;  "  my  head  is  not 
well."  And  rounding  his  shoulders,  low- 
ered his  eyes  closer,  as  if  to  drink  with 
them  the  black  characters  from  the  yel- 
low parchment. 

Suddenly  he  started  upright,  the  book 
slipping  down  between  his  knees,  and  re- 
mained thus,  immobile,  one  finger  un- 
consciously raised  in  a  listening  attitude. 
A  bell  was  tolling  outside,  the  big  bass 
bell  of  the  prison  of  Penthiere;  its  grave 
murmur  thrilled  within  the  small  room. 
"  A  prisoner  being  brought  in,"  said  the 
pale  apprentice,  "  another  poor  prisoner 
being  brought  in."  But  the  bell  was 
continuing  to  toll,  and  he  was  count- 
ing. ''  Eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven,  twelve. 
Twelve!  One  condemned  to  death,"  he 
murmured.  "  A  murderer  condemned  to 
death.  They  will  cut  off  his  head  to- 
morrow, on  the  square.  O  God,  to- 
morrow, on  the  square !" 

He  rose,  took  up  the  candle,  and  pass- 
ing through  the  shop,  opened  the  door 
upon  the  street.  A  gust  of  wet  wind 
blew  out  his  light,  but  he  remained  there 
at  the  door,  the  rain  flagellating  his 
blanched  face,  and  gazed  across  the  street 
toward  the  big,  vague  loom  of  the  prison 
of  Penthiere.  Up  high  a  lantern  swung 
at  the  hook  of  a  long  iron  rod;  it  threw 
a  wan  glow  upon  the  upper  portion  of 
the  great  studded  portals,  upon  a  part 
of  the  gray  walls,  shining  with  water. 
And  below,  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  halo 
of  pulverized  light,  Jean  discerned  the 
cocked  hats  and  large  capes  of  two 
gendarmes;  and  between  them  a  lean, 
bloused  form  with  bared,  shaven  head 
bowed  toward  hands  chained  in  the  form 
of  a  cross. 

The  portals  swung  open ;  the  great 
capes,  swelling  to  a  whirl  of  the  wind, 
ballooned  off  into  the  court,  sucking  in 
with  them  the  manacled  figure;  the  por- 
tals swung  shut;  and  the  mournful  bell, 
continuing  its  tolling,  seemed  to  mark 
the  inaudible  footsteps,  till  an  interior 
door  having  slammed,  it  stilled  suddenly. 

Jean  closed  the  door  and  relit  his 
candle.  He  was  wet.  A  shiver  suddenly 
sprang  from  his  heels  to  his  hair.  "  To- 
morrow, on  the  square,"  he  said. 

And  going  back  to  his  room,  he  sat 
himself  on  the  cot,  and  reopened  the  big 


book.  This  time,  though,  he  could  not. 
His  head  swung  from  side  to  side  a 
moment;  his  eyes  closed  invincibly;  he 
fell  sideways  upon  the  mattress  in  a 
leaden  sleep. 

When  Jean  awoke,  it  was  to  the  sound 
of  the  night-bell.  It  was  trembling  and 
tinkling  in  a  call  at  once  weak  and 
urgent.  He  leaped  from  the  cot,  picked 
up  the  candle,  and  his  eyes,  his  limbs, 
his  very  bones  full  of  sleep,  he  staggered 
through  the  shop  to  the  door.  With  a 
fierce  gust  of  rain  and  wind,  a  chiM 
drove  in. 

It  was  a  girl,  a  little  girl  of  misery. 
Her  dress  was  thin  ;  her  feet  were  bare 
within  her  wooden  shoes.  In  the  ends 
of  the  mean  shawl  wrapped  about  her 
head  and  knotted  beneath  her  chin  she 
had  wrapped  inadequately  her  two  hands, 
red  and  swollen  with  the  cold,  and  upon 
her  thin  face  the  rain-drops  were  mixed 
wdth  tears.  "  Oh,  quick,  sir,"  she  gasped, 
looking  at  Jean  with  big  fear  eyes ;  "  oh, 
quick;  the  medicine,  the  medicine!" 

She  was  holding  out  a  small  flagon. 
Jean  took  it  from  her  and  with  blinking 
eyes  read  the  sticky  prescription,  then 
stepped  behind  the  counter  to  compound 
the  drug.  "  Who  is  it  for  ?"  he  asked, 
taking  down  from  the  shelf  a  red  phial 
and  a  box  of  powders,  "  who  is  it  for?" 

''My  mother,  my  mother;  quick,  quick, 
sir!"  cried  the  little  girl.  "She  is  all 
weak  and  white." 

"  She  is  that  way  often  ?"  pursued 
Jean,  who  in  the  prescription  had  recog- 
nized a  powerful  stimulant  of  the  heart. 

"Yes,  sir;  yes,  sir.  Quick!  And  then 
we  give  her  some  of  the  medicine,  and 
she  wakes  up  But  to-night  there  was 
no  medicine  left  in  the  bottle,  none  at 
all  in  the  bottle — oh,  quick,  sir!" 

Jean  was  working  as  fast  as  he  could; 
but  his  hands  were  numb  and  his  head 
was  leaden.  Three  times  he  mistook  the 
proportions  and  had  to  begin  all  over 
again.  But  at  last  he  had  the  flagon 
filled  with  the  precious  stuff.  The  little 
girl's  hand  went  out  for  it  and  gripped 
it  like  a  claw.  She  held  out  a  copper 
piece.  "  That  is  all  we  have,  sir,"  she 
said ;  "  that  is  all  we  have." 

"  Go ;  for  the  love  of  the  Virgin  go, 
little  child;  I'll  take  the  two  cents,"  said 
poor  Jean,  knowing  what  terrific  scolding 
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would  meet  on  the  morrow  the  news  of 
liis  generosity,  and  wliat  eking  out  of 
food  antl  sleep  would  i)ay  for  it.  "(Jo, 
little  ehild!" 

And  before  he  had  .>.iid  his  last  w^rd 
hi'  was  alone  within  the  room,  resonant 
to  the  lash  of  the  rain  upon  the  glass. 
The  child  had  vanished  in  the  darkness 
like  a  sprite. 

Jean  locked  the  door  and  stood  a  mo- 
ment in  the  centre  of  the  shop,  swaying 
with  the  nausea  of  interrui)t('d  s1(H']i. 
Then,  picking  up  his  caiidh'.  ho  made 
two  steps  toward  his  room,  and  stopped 
abruptly,  i)etritied. 

The  light,  as  he  swept  up  the  candle 
from  the  table  to  a  position  ahead  of  him, 
had  slid  in  a  chromatic  scale  of  color 
along  the  bottles,  flagons,  and  retainers 
npon  the  shelves;  it  shone  now,  fixed, 
npon  a  deep-red  phial  that  glowed  like 
a  ruby  with  some  inward  intensity  of 
its  own.  Next  to  this  phial  was  another 
of  the  same  shape,  but  containing  a 
liquid  of  a  lighter  hue  which  was  one 
of  the  ingredients  of  the  drug  he  had 
mixed  for  the  child.  And  now,  as  with 
light  held  high  he  gazed  upon  the  ])liial 
burning  with  the  deeper  red,  burning 
like  a  ruby  with  a  sort  of  fatidic 
malevolence,  he  thought  that  he  saw  its 
fluid  content,  behind  its  black  cross-bones, 
swaying  gently,  almost  imperceptibly,  as 
though  of  late  it  had  been  agitated,  as 
though  of  late  the  small  vessel  had  been 
picked  np  and  tilted,  its  poison  poured— 

A  cold  sweat  oozed  out  upon  the  brow^ 
of  the  poor  apprentice;  his  fingers  began 
to  tremble;  he  dropped  the  candle,  which 
went  out,  and  left  him  in  darkness.  For 
an  agonized  minute  he  went  fumbling 
about  on  his  knees;  and  when  again  he 
had  a  light  he  was  reassured  for  a  mo- 
ment. The  wicked  red  phial  glowed  now 
with  a  fixed  flame;  its  liquor  was  stilled. 
He  approached  and  looked  close.  A  cry 
escaped  him.  Upon  the  dusty  rotundity 
of  the  small  vessel  he  read,  as  so  many 
accusing  hieroglyphics,  the  print  of  his 
thumb  and  two  fingers  against  the  glass. 
"O  God!"  he  cried.  "I  have  given 
poison  to  the  little  child!  T  have  killed 
the  mother  of  the  little  child!  O  God! 
O  God!" 

Again  the  candle  slipped  from  his 
quaking  hands;  but  he  did  not  stop  to 
relight  it      With  a  last  hope  of  catching 


the  child,  of  snateliiug  from  lur  hands 
the  terrible  thing  they  so  innocently  bore, 
hv  had  l)ound(Ml  to  the  door,  thrown  it 
"pell.  :iiid  ha<l  ihini:  himself  out  into 
the   street. 

Tlu'ri'  he  stopped  a  luouieut,  paraly/ed 
by  the  mere  impact  of  the  eli'nients. 
catching  his  breath  as  one  drowning. 
Above,  far  and  humid  a-  a  star,  th<' 
lantern  of  the  prison  glinunerecl;  it 
Hashed  up  intermittently  a  part  of  the 
ma-si  ve  portals,  a  l)it  of  the  walls, 
tili-teniiiu-  ^vith  pouring  wat<'rs.  Steady- 
ing himself  on  liis  thin  legs  aiul  shield- 
ing his  eyes  with  both  hands,  he  i)<'ere(i 
u\)  aiul  down  the  street,  black  beneath 
the  low  sky,  between  the  high  walls.  I  Jut 
there  was  no  one,  not  a  sign  of  life,  not 
the  flitting  of  a  shadow.  Tn  the  distance 
a  lamj)  ui)on  a  ]iost  vacillated  faintly.  He 
I'aii  toward  it,  tlii'ow  i;ig  searching  glances 
into  corners,  alleys  as  he  i)assed  ;  he  came 
to  it,  looked  about,  ])assed  it.  IJeyoud 
its  small  circle  of  swaying  light,  he 
stopped  and  listened.  But  no  clatter  of 
little  wooden  shoes  reached  him  in  the 
immense  patter  of  the  rain;  oidy  the 
hollow  thump  of  his  own  heart.  He  re- 
traced his  steps,  passed  the  shop,  went 
on  down  the  street,  explored  narrow  ways, 
alleys,  culs-de-sac.  But  the  city  was 
as  one  deserted  of  long  years,  peopled 
only  of  the  rain  and  the  night;  a  vast 
gurgling  of  waters  from  roofs,  from  gut- 
ters, slanting  roofs,  gargoyles,  pierced  by 
long  shrieks  of  w^ind,  filled  his  ears,  his 
head,  wdielmed  him — there  was  no  other 
sound.  He  called.  "Little  girl;  little 
girl !"  he  cried.  But  the  words,  fiercely 
snatched  from  his  mouth  and  torn  into 
bits,  Vv^ere  hardly  heard  of  himself.  He 
returned  to  the  shop. 

He  was  wet  and  very  cold,  and  trem- 
bled to  the  marrow;  but  he  forced  himself 
to  some  degree  of  composure,  relit  the 
candle,  and  examined  again  the  bottles. 
The  small  one  of  the  vicious  red  leered 
acidly  at  him,  throwing  toward  him  its 
swollen  belly  with  the  telltale  finger- 
marks. He  looked  at  the  other,  the  one 
of  lighter  hue  which  he  should  have  used 
for  the  medicine  of  the  child,  and  with 
a  feeling  of  faint  hope  and  of  perplexity 
he  saw  that  upon  it  too  was  the  slight 
trace  of  his  thumb.  He  remembered 
that  twice,  in  compounding  the  drug,  he 
had  mistaken  his  proportions  and  had  had 
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to  begin  again.  Which  phial  had  he 
used  last — in  that  final  draught  whisked 
away  by  the  child,  pressed  tight  against 
her  thin  little  bosom,  what  had  been 
poured,  life  or  death?  He  sought  to  re- 
call his  movements,  tried  to  repeat  them 
in  pantomime.  But  he  could  not;  his 
brain,  harassed  with  long  toil,  with  lack 
of  sleep,  with  fever  and  fear,  refused 
to  tell  him  what  he  asked. 

Despairing  of  the  earth,  then,  Jean 
had  recourse  to  heaven.  Going  back  to 
his  little  room,  he  knelt  against  his  nar- 
row pallet  and  addressed  the  picture  of 
the  Virgin  tacked  up  against  the  wall. 
"  O  Virgin  Mary,"  he  asked,  "  make  it 
right.  O  Virgin  Mary,  I  implore  you, 
make  it  that  I  used  the  right  medicine. 
Do  that,  I  pray  thee,  Virgin  Mary;  for 
I  was  pure  of  heart  and  of  intention; 
I  pitied  the  little  ^girl  and  her  poor 
mother;  but  I  was  very  tired.  You  see. 
Virgin  Mary,  I  had  toiled  hard  and 
studied  long.  And  so,  I  was  tired.  Vir- 
gin Mary,  tired!  Make  it  that  I  used 
the  right  medicine.  Virgin  Mary,  please 
make  it  right!" 

The  picture  seemed  to  recede  from  him, 
to  go  back  into  the  wall  which  rounded 
behind  it  in  the  form  of  a  niche,  in  the 
form  of  a  great  nave.  At  the  same  time 
it  seemed  to  enlarge,  to  glow,  and  to 
smile,  till  at  last  Jean  saw  only,  far  in 
the  golden  rain  of  a  distant  sunset,  a 
glory  of  compassionate  womanhood  amply 
mantled  in  the  blue  of  the  sky.  ^^  Virgin 
Mary,  please,"  he  murmured. 

His  head  by  that  time  had  dropped 
upon  his  arms,  and  he  was  sleeping. 
His  lips  still  stirred.  "  Virgin  Mary," 
they  whispered. 

And  kneeling  thus,  his  head  upon  his 
couch,  beneath  the  holy  picture,  Jean 
dreamed.  He  dreamed  that  his  prayer 
had  not  been  granted;  for  the  night-bell, 
in  renewed  persecution,  began  again  to 
ring;  and  rising  in  answer  and  opening 
the  door  upon  the  night,  he  was  con- 
fronted by  the  large  flow  of  two  great 
mantles.  From  them  simultaneously  two 
grave  voices  sounded.  ^'  Come  with  us," 
they  said ;  "  you  have  murdered  and  must 
pay  the  forfeit."  The  m,antles  flapped 
with  a  noise  of  thunder;  they  streamed 
with  cataracts  of  water,  as  did  the  two 
cocked  hats  above  them. 
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'^I  have  not  murdered,"  Jean  said; 
'^  my  heart  is  innocent." 

"You  have  killed  by  erring,  you  who 
should  not  err,"  responded  the  twin  voices. 
"  Come  with  us." 

And,  submissively,  Jean  locked  the  door 
behind  him,  and  placed  himself  between 
the  two  gendarmes.  They  three  crossed 
the  street  in  the  blinding  rain,  the  two 
great  capes  slapping  Jean's  pale  face, 
and  stood  at  the  portals  of  the  prison 
of  Penthiere,  beneath  the  lantern  which 
winked  weak  and  far  through  the  spume 
of  the  elements  as  a  star  seen  behind 
flowing  clouds.  And  the  big  bell  began 
to  toll.  Jean  counted  the  strokes.  "  One, 
two,  three,"  thrice  repeated— the  signal 
for  one  accused  of  heinous  crime.  The 
fatidic  number  tolled  again  as  he  crossed 
the  court,  and  it  came  to  him  once  more, 
muffled  and  far,  as  he  wound  down  a 
black,  slimy,  and  interminable  stairway. 
Suddenly  a  door,  silent  as  if  made  of  a 
chunk  of  the  night,  closed  upon  him 
hermetically,  and  he  was  in  a  dungeon. 
There,  stretched  upon  a  heap  of  straw, 
panting  beneath  the  oppression  of  super- 
imposed walls,  he  seemed  to  remain  many 
days — days  confounded  with  night,  which 
were  a  mere  flowing  of  time  in  darkness. 
Then  along  a  street  ablaze  with  sun, 
through  a  throng  of  convulsed  faces, 
they  led  him  to  the  Tribunal  to  be  judged. 

He  stood  at  the  bar,  between  the  two 
gendarmes,  and  before  him,  very  high, 
were  judges — judges  that  were  black  and 
a  judge  that  was  red.  They  questioned 
him  with  a  terrible  and  malevolent  per- 
sistence, and  he  could  not  satisfy  them. 
He  wearied  himself  to  the  point  of  death 
repeating  and  repeating  his  story,  cry- 
ing out  to  them  the  innocence  of  his 
heart,  the  purity  of  his  intentions,  his 
weariness,  and  his  mistake — and  they 
could  not  understand  him.  Each  time 
they  frowned  like  deaf  men  trying^  to 
hear,  and  then  began  again  to  question 
and  question,  implacably  and  dishonestly. 
To  one  side,  on  a  stand  like  a  pedestal 
and  drawing  always  his  eyes,  the  ruby 
phial  leered  at  him  redly.  Behind  him 
was  a  sea  of  livid  faces,  and  the  little 
girl  was  there.  She  stood  on  a  chair, 
her  pale  face  wet  with  rain  and  tears, 
and  pointed  at  him  in  fixed  accusation 
her  little  finger,  purple  with  cold.  To  the 
right,  up  a  pulpit  like  that  of  a  church. 
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a  man  climl>od  alaorioiisly  and  l>efran  t(i 
speak.  He  wore  a  long  black  robe  and 
had  the  jaws  of  a  wolf.  He  spoke  long 
and  venomously,  waving  his  long  black 
sleeves  like  tlio  wings  of  a  great  bat. 
Behind,  the  wliite  faces  howled.  Then 
there  was  a  deep  silence.  The  judges, 
black  and  red,  leaned  toward  each  oth- 
er; their  heads  in  a  circle,  they  whis- 
pered inaudibly.  The  heads  separated, 
and  then  tlie  judge  in  the  centre,  im- 
mensely red  in  his  flowing  rol)0,  said 
shortly,  "  A  mort." 

But  he  did  not  stop  there.  Like  a 
machine  wound  up  now,  he  began  to  re- 
ix^at  and  repeat,  with  a  dry  and  flat  in- 
tonation like  the  sound  of  two  sticks 
struck  against  each  other,  "  u  mort, 
a  mort,  a  mort — to  death,  to  death,  to 
death."  And  Jean,  being  led  away  by 
the  two  gendarmes,  as  he  cut  through  the 
throng  that  now  droned  like  bees,  heard 
following  behind  him,  in  mournful  and 
monotonous  reiteration,  the  words  "  a 
mort,  a  mort,  ii  mort — to  death,  to  death, 
to  death.*' 

Outside,  it  was  again  night,  and  again 
rain  and  wind.  He  went  heavily  over 
the  cobbles,  between  the  thundering, 
streaming  cloaks,  and  at  last  stood  he- 
fore  the  portals  of  the  prison  of  Pen- 
thiere.  Above  him  the  lantern  flickered 
faintly,  like  a  star  very  far  in  the  mist. 
His  head  was  shaven,  his  shoulders  were 
bent,  and  his  hands  were  chained  to- 
gether in  the  form  of  a  cross.  And  the 
big  bell  began  to  toll.  It  tolled  slowly 
and  interminably,  as  Jean  counted  the 
strokes,  the  dreary  tale  with  which  it  re- 
ceived those  condemned  to  die.  The 
portals  swung  open,  and  as  he  crossed  the 
street  the  bell's  clangor  fell  from  on  high 
in  brazen  blows  upon  his  head;  it  bent 
his  head  toward  his  hands,  chained  to- 
gether in  the  shape  of  a  cross. 

Jean  awoke  with  a  great  cry  of  horror, 
and  broke  out  weeping  with  joy.  For  he 
was  still  kneeling  by  his  bed,  the  candle 
sputtering  at  his  elbow.  "O  Virgin 
Mary,"  he  cried,  his  face  bathed  with 
tears ;  "  O  Virgin  Mary,  it  was  but  a 
dream,  a  dream!  It  w^as  not  true,  not 
true,  not  real!" 

And  suddenly  he  sickened  to  a  droop- 
ing of  his  heart  as  the  limits  of  his 
dream  became  clearer  to  his  mind.     He 


iiad  dreamed;  the  arrest,  the  imprison- 
ment, the  trial,  were  a  dream.  But  be- 
fore that — before!  And  clear,  now,  acid- 
ly vivid,  there  came  before  his  eyes  the 
scene  before  the  dream — the  coming  of 
the  child,  tlie  compounding  of  the  drug, 
tlie  telltale  marks  on  the  deadly  ruby 
phial.  This  was  no  dream,  no  dream ; 
it  was  true! 

The  poor  apprentice  slid  shudderingly 
to  a  huddle  on  his  knees.  "  O  Virgin 
Mar>',"  he  murmured,  desolately,  "  you 
have  not  interceded  for  me.  You  have 
forgotten  me.  You  have  but  doubled  the 
bitter  cup.  First  the  agony  of  the  dream, 
then  the  second  and  real  agony.  The 
dream,  it  will  begin  all  over  again,  the 
dream.  O  Virgin  Mar>',  hark;  the  bell 
is  ringing!  The  dream  begins  again, 
real  this  time.  They  are  there  at  the 
door,  the  two  gendarmes,  waiting  for  me; 
the  judges  are  at  the  bar.  It  begins  all 
over  again.  O  Virgin  ^fary,  hark;  the 
bell  is  ringing!" 

The  night-bell,  in  fact,  was  again  ring- 
ing; at  first  confounded  in  his  brain  with 
the  dream-tolling  of  the  prison  curfew, 
it  was  now  sounding  in  his  ear  detached 
and  clear,  a  light  treble  at  once  weak 
and  urgent.  "  They  are  there,  waiting 
for  me,"  said  the  pale  apprentice,  and 
on  trembling  legs  staggered  across  the 
shop  and  opened  the  door. 

The  elemental  fury  that  met  him  was 
such  that  for  a  time  he  could  not  descry 
what  was  before  him.  Something  quick 
and  lithe  as  a  cat  had  brushed  by  his  legs. 
He  stared  at  the  black  vacuum  before  him 
— and  before  him  there  was  nothing  else, 
nothing  but  the  blackness,  and  in  the 
faint  glow  of  the  high  lantern  a  bit 
of  the  prison  wall  flowing  with  water. 
A  cry  behind  him  made  him  turn 
back  within  the  shop,  and  he  faced  the 
little  girl. 

She  was  wet,  wet,  wet;  her  shawl  was 
a  sop,  her  dress  clung  like  a  film  along 
her  meagreness;  she  was  crying  bitterly, 
and  in  her  hand,  raised  high,  she  held  a 
broken  flagon,  from  which  fell  still  drop 
by  drop  a  remnant  of  reddish  liquid. 
Looking  at  this  telltale  little  vessel,  drip-' 
ping  red  like  a  severed  head,  Jean  felt 
a  horrible  pain  at  his  heart;  his  blood 
seemed  to  coagulate  within  it.  "  It  is 
done,"  he  said  to  himself ;  "  it  is  done." 
But  the  little  girl  w^as  mingling  words 
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with  her  sobs.  ^'  I  have  broken  it,"  she 
wailed ;  ^'  oh,  sir,  I  have  broken  it !  Go- 
ing up  the  stairs,  I  broke  it !  I  fell 
and  broke  it;  and  mother  is  still  white 
and  still—" 

Jean  remained  there,  candle  in  hand, 
petrified,  uncomprehending,  looking  at 
lier  with  sombre  eyes. 

"  I  have  broken  it,"  wailed  the  little 
girl.  ^^  Going  up  the  stairs,  I  broke  it ! 
I  fell  and  broke  it!  I  spilled  the  good 
medicine,  and  mother  is  still  white 
and  cold — " 

Somewhere  within  Jean  a  pale,  trem- 
ulous hope  began  to  flutter  like  the  first 
heralding  hue  of  dawn  after  a  night  of 
storm.  '^  She  did  not  take  it,  then," 
he  said,  huskily ;  '^  she  did  not  take 
the  medicine?" 

"  I  broke  it,"  the  little  girl  sobbed  on. 
^^  Going  up  tlie  steps,  I  broke  the  bottle. 
I  spilled  the  good  medicine — " 

The  struggling  white  thing  within 
Jean  was  becoming  fixed  now.  Sudden- 
ly he  understood.  His  dream,  which  had 
taken  so  long  in  dream-time,  had  taken 
but  a  few  moments  on  earth.     He  had 


slept  but  a  few  seconds.  Something  broke 
within  him  like  a  dam,  and  then  a  great 
glistening  river  of  joy  streamed  through 
his  being,  along  his  veins,  along  his 
nerves,  thrilling  his  flesh,  flooding  his 
soul.  And  kneeling,  he  placed  his  arms 
about  the  little  girl,  and  kissed  her  and 
kissed  her  and  kissed  her. 

But  in  another  moment  he  had  leaped 
to  his  feet  and  was  behind  the  counter. 
He  seized  the  ruby  phial  as  it  leered  at 
him  redly  and  dashe'd  it  crashirigly  to 
the  floor,  then  set  to  work  with  swift, 
sure  gesture.  "  Ell  make  you  some  more, 
little  girl,"  he  said,  working  calmly, 
swiftly.  ''And  Ell  go  with  you  this 
time;  Ell  go  with  you  to  your  mother, 
O  little  girl!" 

A  wondrous  clearness  of  vision  had 
come  to  him.  Ele  saw  before  him  all  life 
with  tender  understanding.  ''  'Tis  to  be 
alone  that  is  hard,"  he  said ;  ''  'tis  only 
loneliness  that  is  hard.  We'll  unite  our 
poverties,  little  girl;  we'll  unite  our  mis- 
eries, O  little  girl!" 

And  very  low  he  murmured,  "  0  Vir- 
gin Mary,  Virgin  Mary!" 


Serenade 

BY  OWEN    WISTER 

HAVE  thy  Springtime  ere  it  fade! 
Never   shall   it   come   again. 
What  is  man  but  meant  for  maid? 
What   are   maids   but   meant   for  men? 

April  holds   for   lovers'  play 

But  her  thrice  ten  days  and  nights; 
Take  them,   or  they'll   change  to   May — 

Eew   at   most   be   thy   delights. 

Youth's    a   friend   while   winks   the   eye. 
Time   doth   rob   the  high   and  low. 

Kings   must   kiss   their    Spring  good-bye. 
Princes   meet   the   Winter   snow. 


Thine   and   mine   be   this   safe  hour! 

Thee  and  me  O  let  it  bless 
With   a  memory  that  shall  flower 

In  to-morrow's   wilderness! 


An   Anniversary    Retrospect 
1900 — 1910 

BY    THE    EDITOR 


TEN  year?  apro  tlic  editor  concliuled 
the  iuiiKlrcdth  volume  of  this  ^Majra- 
zine  with  an  article  portraying  its 
growth  during  half  a  centurj^ — the  cir- 
cumstances determining  its  original  type 
as  a  popular  illustrated  monthly  ix^ri- 
odical,  of  which  it  was  for  twenty  years 
the  sole  example,  and  the  conditions 
through  which  it  was  developed,  the 
original  type  persisting  in  everj'  suc- 
c>essive  transformation.  The  transforma- 
tions had  been  as  wonderful  as  those  of 
civilization  itself  in  that  wonderful  half- 
century  of  which  this  Magazine  had  been 
intimately  and  comprehensively  the  mir- 
ror, keeping  abreast  of  the  time  in  all 
that  related  to  national  expansion,  world- 
exploitation,  new  scientific  discoveries, 
and  Arctic,  African,  and  Asiatic  explora- 
tion, while  within  its  owm  special  domain 
of  literature  and  art  it  had  been  a  stimulus 
as  w^ell  as  the  reflection  of  every  advance. 
Having  been  always  so  near  to  the  mind 
and  heart  of  the  American  people,  their 
home  companion  everywhere,  even  in  re- 
mote Western  pioneer  settlements  and 
mining-camps,  always  meeting  their  in- 
tellectual need  for  entertainment  and  in 
the  lines  of  their  aspiration,  it  had  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a  national  institution. 

During  twenty  of  the  fifty  years  then 
included  in  the  editor's  retrospect  Ear- 
pers  Magazine  had  held  the  field  alone. 
Its  contemporaries  were  in  no  sense  its 
competitors;  with  the  exception  of  Put- 
namfs  Magazine  and  the  Atlantic  Month- 
ly, they  were  miscellanies,  limited  in  aims 
and  scope,  and  they  were  not  illustrated. 
It  was  the  artist's  pencil  that  enabled 
Harper's  Magazine  to  exercise  so  many 
and  so  various  functions  for  popular  in- 
formation and  entertainment.  It  was 
indispensable  to  the  travelling  con- 
tributor, who,  because  he  was  an  artist, 
could  not  only  depict  what  he  saw,  but 
could  see  what  would  escape  the  eyes  of 


other  men ;  it  served  the  teachers  of  sci- 
ence, the  explorer,  and  the  archaeologist ; 
it  supplemented  the  novelist  and  short- 
story  writer,  helping  to  the  acute  visual- 
ization of  scene  and  character;  and,  apart 
from  all  these  uses,  in  the  hands  of  a  long 
line  of  artists,  from  Porte  Crayon  down, 
it  contributed  abundnntly  to  tlic  amuse- 
ment of  readers.  Without  the  service  of 
the  artist  those  hundred  vqjumes  of  the 
^^fagazine  would  not  have  been  what  they 
were — a  continuous  world-exposition. 

During  those  twenty  years  the  intimacy 
of  the  ^fagazine  witli  the  American  peo- 
ple was  firmly  established.  Its  readers, 
scattered  over  a  continent,  w^ere  especially 
grateful  because  its  contributions  were 
not  confined  to  American  sources,  but 
included  the  best  from  minds  abroad. 
When  other  illustrated  magazines  en- 
tered the  field,  it  was  only  stimulated 
by  the  rivalry  of  the  best  of  these  to 
new  degrees  of  excellence.  The  competi- 
tion brought  on  the  golden  age  of  wood- 
engraving,  in  the  glories  of  which  this 
^fagazine  had  its  full  share.  This  trans- 
formation was  followed  by  a  greater  one 
when,  through  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
country  in  enterprise  and  culture,  the 
Magazine  was  released  from  the  com- 
paratively elemental  obligations  it  had 
assumed  of  an  educational  character, 
and  was  able  to  meet  its  readers  on  a 
higher  plane  of  human  interest,  and  thus 
more  amply,  because  more  creatively,  il- 
lustrate its  original  type.  No  magazine, 
nor  indeed  any  form  of  periodical  pub- 
lication, can,  or  should,  shirk  educational 
service,  but  it  is  the  good  fortune  of  a 
magazine  if  it  can  render  such  service 
illuminatively  rather  than  formally,  and 
if  it  can  devote  itself  mainly  to  the  lit- 
erature of  power  rather  than  to  that  of 
information.  And  as  to  the  informing 
article  it  is  a  question  of  method,  the 
method  being  determined  by  the  audience. 
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Thus  American  readers  of  the  Magazine 
to-day,  who  know  other  lands  and  peoples 
either  by  actual  observation  or  through 
easily  accessible  books,  do  not  demand 
articles  of  travel  like  those  which,  merely 
for  information,  they  needed  forty  years 
ago.  Their  demand  now  is  upon  the 
winter's  creative  imagination  for  indi- 
vidually original  impressions.  This  is 
also  true  of  the  essay ;  addressed  to  a  more 
widely  cultivated  audience,  it  makes  a 
greater  demand  upon  the  writer's  imag- 
ination and  the  reader's  sensibility  than 
it  made  a  generation  ago. 

Many  years  elapsed  after  the  appear- 
ance of  Darwin  and  Spencer  in  the  world 
of  science  before  thoughtful  people  gen- 
erally could  be  brought  to  understand 
the  import  of  terms  which  are  now  the 
a  b  c  of  common  speech.  The  keen 
curiosity  which  everywhere  to-day  waits 
at  the  very  door  of  the  scientific  investi- 
gator's laboratory  for  his  fresh  deliver- 
ances scarcely  existed  when  Jacob  Abbott 
was  writing  popular-science  papers  for 
this  Magazine.  Now  not  only  is  the 
general  sensibility  fully  quickened  into 
urgent  expectancy,  but  the  theme  itself 
offers,  instead  of  the  formal  lesson,  an 
exciting  romance. 

So  it  is  in  every  appeal  to  the  reader — 
even  in  fiction.  We  pass  from  the  stage 
where  the  writer  teases  the  reader  and 
perhaps  plays  with  him,  posing  as  his 
didactic  master  or  showman,  to  that  in 
which  the  reader  teases  the  writer,  chal- 
lenging him  to  his  best  in  matter  and 
style,  scorning  his  mask,  intolerant  of 
tricks,  accepting  nothing  at  second-hand. 
It  is  in  this  process  that  the  Magazine— 
and  the  whole  popular  press — gets  its 
evolution  through  release  from  crude  con- 
ditions, through  higher  opportunity.  It 
is  by  the  same  process  that  the  better 
statesmanship  gets  its  vantage-ground. 

But  the  release  is  gradual.  Indeed,  it 
is  only  during  the  last  decade  that  the 
largest  opportunities  of  the  Magazine 
have  been  fully  realized.  There  had  been, 
all  along,  the  steady  advance,  but  here  the 
high  open  ground.  So  the  editor,  ten- 
derly and  with  no  abatement  of  old  ap- 
preciation, puts  back  upon  the  shelf  the 
hundred  volumes  in  black  covers  with 
gilt  lettering  and  takes  up  the  score  of 
new  volumes  since  issued,  brightly  bound 
in  green  and  gold.    Erom  the  old  caption 


—Harpers  New  Monthly  Magazine— the 
word  New  has  dropped  out.  The  editor  re- 
members that  he  used  to  lay  particular 
stress  upon  that  word,  as  indicating  the 
dawn-like  freshness  of  each  Number.  But 
though  the  word  is  absent,  the  newness  is 
there,  more  characteristic  in  an  absolute 
sense  of  each  successive  Number  than  in 
the  old  series.  Even  more  pertinently  the 
omitted  adjective  might  designate  the 
series  of  twenty  volumes  now  under  re- 
view. There  is  no  break  in  the  con- 
tinuity. The  original  type  persists,  only 
more  freshly  and  interestingly.  There 
has  been  such  a  readjustment  of  the 
varied  elements  of  interest  as  increases 
the  variety  and  at  the  same  time  secures 
better  economy  and  proportion. 

Interestingness  is  the  dominant  not^. 
The  Magazine  has  a  scope  broad  enough 
to  meet  thoughtful  readers  at  every  point 
of  essential  and  vital  interest,  without 
undertaking  the  functions  of  daily  or 
weekly  journalism.  But  it  must  be  time- 
ly. Its  field  is  the  living  Present. 
What  now,  insistently,  continuously,  and 
as  part  of  the  great  living  human  move- 
ment, concerns  these  thoughtful  readers, 
must  constitute  for  them  the  main  in- 
terest of  the  Harper  type  of  magazine. 
Such  a  magazine  must  not  only  forego 
certain  momentary  advantages  associated 
with  interests  the  most  poignant,  such 
as  are  excited  by  a  battle  or  an  earth- 
quake— where  indeed  it  cannot  be  abreast 
of  the  time,  but  can  only  follow  the  per- 
fectly competent  Daily  or  Weekly — but 
it  must  absolutely  repudiate  that  which 
is  onlj/  objectively  or  accidentally  timely, 
as  it  must  that  which  is  of  merely  the- 
atric interest.  The  real  timeliness  of  the 
Magazine  is  evident  in  other  ways.  No 
other  periodical,  for  example,  is  so  timely 
in  laying  before  its  readers  the  latest 
disclosures  in  science,  archaeology,  and 
exploration,  in  the  imaginative  creations 
of  literature  and  art,  and,  we  may  add, 
in  historic  interpretation;  for  the  deeper 
our  sense  of  the  living  Present,  the  deeper 
also  our  historic  sense. 

The  kind  of  timeliness  aimed  at  by 
Harper's  is  not  defined  by  what  it  excludes. 
A  certain  kind  of  interest  is  surrendered 
by  the  omission  of  the  exciting  timely 
topic  and  by  withdrawal  from  the  pic- 
turesque processional  and  pageantiy  ^of 
occasional   celebrations.     We   may   min- 
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imizc  the  sense  of  loss,  since  so  nnieli, 
in  any  case,  is  bound  to  be  lost  tbronprli 
anticipatory  publication  of  the  alTair  in 
its  most  popularly  iiiterestinc:  features, 
but  beyond  that  inevitable  loss  something: 
is  still  niissinu:,  and  tliere  is  at  least  a 
feelinp:  of  regrettable  aloofness  from  the 
general  anxiety  or  rejoicinp:.  For  the 
thoughtful  render,  beset  on  every  side 
by  conversational  and  journalistic  tumult, 
this  aloofness  becomes  a  refug(\  and  he 
is  grateful  that  at  least  in  one  magazine 
ho  finds  a  retreat  upon  which  is  cast 
no  shadow  of  the  overwhelming  event. 
While  this  repose  may  yield  an  almost 
positive  satisfaction,  yet  this  interval 
of  rest  is  vacuous  and  insignificant  if 
not  occupied  by  something  at  least  as 
deeply  engaging  huiiian  interest  as  the 
topics  displaced. 

The  principle  of  selection  is  positive, 
with  residts  that  commend  themselves  to 
readers  for  positive  values  which,  in  a 
just  appreciation,  more  than  compensate 
for  those  surrendered.  The  comparison 
of  values  has  reference  wliolly  to  kinds 
and  degrees  of  interest,  both  tlie  kind  and 
degree  depending  upon  the  extent  and 
depth  of  culture  on  the  part  of  the  au- 
dience not  less  than  upon  the  resources 
of  the  Magazine — its  lofty  aims  ;nid 
standard  counting  for  the  largest  of 
these,  and,  next,  such  breadth  of  scope 
and  variety  of  appeal  as  nnist  naturally 
invite  and  engage  creative  genius  in  lit- 
erature, science,  and  art.  Then,  given 
the  favoring  conditions  offered  by  an 
adventurously  progressive  epoch,  the 
world  lies  open  to  its  choice.  Clear 
vision  alone  is  necessary  to  determine  its 
selection  and  the  spontaneous  organiza- 
tion of  all  the  forces  and  elements  at 
its  command.  A  magazine,  in  this  for- 
tunate situation,  is  hot  a  planned  ma- 
chine, but  a  living  organism,  open  to  the 
main  currents  of  the  world's  life  and 
thought,  and  meeting  its  readers  wathin 
the  circle  of  interests  created  by  these 
same  currents  in  them. 

Interestingness,  from  this  point  of 
view,  that  is,  in  an  appeal  to  a  developed 
sensibility,  is  the  central  aim  of  the  IVfag- 
azine.  By  a  developed  sensibility  we  do 
not  mean  one  breathing  only  the  highest 
and  rarest  of  atmospheres  in  attenuated 
refinement,  one  formally  or  technically 
educated,  or  one  having  special  exaltation 


in  a  literary,  a-^tlu  tic.  or  any  otiu  r  sense; 
we  m(»an,  just  what  \v<>  liave  intimated, 
one  open  to  the  main  curnMits  of  the 
world,  sharing  the  modern  \vorld-s<Mise  of 
truth,  beauty,  humor,  romance,  faith,  and 
all  the  real  values  of  life,  in  the  plain 
human  course. 

During  t\w  ])ast  d<'eadt>  the  Maga/ine 
has  had  chiefly  in  view  a  full  response  to 
this  high  order  of  interests,  and  in  its 
accomplishment  of  tlu*  pur]H)se  has  shown 
that  intensiv<'ly  rellective  concentration 
which,  after  a  i)eriod  of  great  expansion 
— often  eccentric  and  wasteful — has  been 
the  distinct iv(^  characteristic  of  the  decade 
itsidf.  'i'he  laet  that  during  this  time 
the  growth  of  the  Magazine  has  been 
greater  than  at  any  other  period  of  its 
hi--lnry  is  sufficicMit  evidence  of  the  pop- 
ular approval  of  its  course  in  the  new 
lines  1   have  indicatinl. 

In  the  field  of  science,  where  the  new- 
ness of  disclosure  is  most  definitely  ap- 
]>arent  to  \\\v  reader,  the  advanced  method 
(•f  the  Magazine  in  the  treatment  of  the 
themes  presented  has  been  as  frnitfid  as 
laboratory  investigation  itself  has  been. 
Since  the  discovery  of  radium,  the  suc- 
cessive revelations  resulting  from  the 
study  of  radiant  phenomena,  which,  apart 
rr(»m  their  service  to  hosi)ital  work,  have 
revolutionized  physical  science,  have  l)een 
])romiitly  expounded  to  onr  readers  by 
those  who  have  made  them — by  Sir  T.  J. 
Thompson,  Sir  William  Ramsay,  Kmest 
Rutherford,  Professor  Soddy,  and  John 
Joly.  As  these  m<'n  right  from  the 
laboratory,  so,  fresh  from  observatory 
work,  eminent  astronomers,  like  Lockyer, 
Darwin,  Newcomb,  Pickering,  Ritchie, 
and  others,  have  directly  communi- 
cated their  novel  disclosures.  The 
wonders  of  magnetism,  photomicroscopy, 
synthetic  cheim'stry,  and  even  strange 
curiosities  of  physics  have  had  their 
expert  expositors.  Besides  what  in- 
vestigators themselves  have  written,  oth- 
er writers  like  Henry  Smith  Will- 
iams and  Robert  Kennedy  Duncan, 
men  familiar  with  recent  developments 
of  science  and  recognized  as  competent 
authorities,  have  investigated  the  in- 
vestigators and  their  laboratory  work, 
co-ordinating  the  latest  results.  Pro- 
fessor Duncan  has  several  times  visited 
Europe  for  this  purpose,  and  contributed 
articles  of  great  importance  to  industry 
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as  well  as  in  the  interests  of  pure  science 
— articles  which  have  made  volumes. 

In  the  nearly  related  field  of  Archaeol- 
ogy direct  contributions  have  been  made 
by  Jacques  De  Morgan,  W.  M.  Flinders- 
Petrie,  Giacomo  Boni,  Charles  Wald- 
stein,  Friedrich  Delizsche,  and  other  only 
less  distinguished  writers.  From  its 
earliest  years  the  Magazine  held  the  fore- 
most, and  for  a  long  time  a  solitary,  posi- 
tion in  the  field  of  Exploration — notably 
Polar  and  African.  This  primacy  it  has 
retained,  only,  in  the  period  we  are  now 
reviewing,  its  articles  have  been  confined 
mainly  to  such  as  definitely  contribute 
to  the  advance  of  scientific  knowledge  or 
add  singularly  interesting  chapters  to  the 
record  of  adventure.  For  its  notable 
additions  to  our  geographical  knowledge 
of  Central  Asia,  including  vast  moun- 
tain ranges  never  before  known  to  the 
world,  Sven  Hedin's  Tibetan  series  holds 
the  first  place;  and  this  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Magazine  long  before  the 
explorer's  return  to  civilization.  To  even 
indicate  the  range  covered  in  these  few 
years  by  contributions  from  explorers, 
and  especially  those  from  travellers  in 
comparatively  unknown  regions,  would 
take  more  space  than  we  can  spare. 

To  whatever  field  it  should  be  assigned 
— to  that  of  exploration,  of  archaeology, 
or  of  scholarly  research — no  modern  dis- 
covery, excepting  that  of  the  New  World, 
has  been  so  surprising  or  of  such  human 
interest  as  that  recently  made  by  Charles 
William  Wallace,  Associate  Professor  of 
Literature  in  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
who,  with  the  assistance  of  his  wife,  has 
brought  to  light  from  the  millions  of 
documents  filed  in  the  Public  Kecord 
Ofiice  in  London  official  records  which 
give  us  our  first  authentic  picture  of 
Shakespeare  as  a  man.  The  account  of 
this  discovery,  in  a  recent  Number  of  the 
Magazine,  not  only  gives  the  poet  a  dis- 
tinctly located  lodging  in  London  with 
a  family  of  Huguenot  refugees,  but  as- 
sociates him  with  a  love-story  and  a  suit 
at  law  growing  out  of  it,  and  discloses 
his  neighborhood  in  such  a  way  as  to 
indicate  his  familiar  contacts  with  fel- 
low playwrights  and  partners  in  the  Globe 
Theatre  management,  and  even  to  in- 
timate that  he  must,  just  on  his  way  to 
that  theatre,  have  sometimes  on  Bread 
Street    seen    and   been    seen   by    Milton, 


then  a  young  child— and  all  this  during 
the  years  when  he  was  writing  such  plays 
as  Hamlet,  Macleth,  Othello,  As  You 
Like  It,  and  Twelfth  Night. 

Llenry  W.  Nevinson  made  a  dangerous 
journey  into  an  unfrequented  part  of 
West  Africa,  and  contributed  a  series  of 
papers  which  are  not  mere  sketches  of 
travel,  though,  even  as  such,  compelling 
attention,  but  sociological  studies,  expos- 
ing the  horrors  of  the  new  slave  trade 
on  the  Congo,  and  arousing  to  action  the 
manufacturers  of  Great  Britain.  A  later 
series  from  the  same  writer  depicted  the 
atrocities  of  Eussian  military  officialism 
in  the  Caucasus. 

Sociology — -especially  the  study  of 
social  conditions  among  working-people — 
has  always  had  a  prominent  place  in  the 
Magazine.  The  experiments  in  behalf  of 
employees  undertaken  by  humane  em- 
ployers, the  aims  and  careers  of  social 
economies  established  by  special  com- 
munities, the  evils  of  child  labor  in  fac- 
tories, have  been  described  by  sympathetic 
writers;  and  in  recent  years  still  more 
attention  has  been  given  not  only  to  the 
evil  economic  conditions,  but  to  organized 
effort  for  their  relief. 

Closely  associated  with  social  condi- 
tions, but  important  also  as  scientific 
contributions,  have  been  the  frequent 
articles  from  specialists  on  medical  and 
surgical  progress.  Dr.  W.  W.  Keen's 
papers  have  been  surprising  revelations 
of  the  rapid  advance  of  modern  surgeiy, 
and  not  less  important  have  been  those 
recounting  the  progress  made  in  the  pre- 
vention of  infectious  diseases,  by  Dr. 
John  C.  Torrey,  Dr.  M.  A.  Starr,  Dr. 
Ayers,  and  other  specialists. 

The  new  lines  taken  by  the  Magazine 
have  surely  in  these  ways  brought  it  into 
even  closer  intimacy  with  the  people  than 
in  its  early  period,  more  nearly  touching 
Iheir  solicitudes  and  sympathies.  Grover 
Cleveland's  contributions,  embodying  the 
simplest  but  most  profound  ideals  of 
statesm.anship,  as  we  read  them  now, 
seem  like  farewell  addresses  of  a  later 
Washington — appeals  to  the  national  con- 
sciousness. President  Hadley's  and  Presi- 
dent Eliot's  papers  in  the  interests  of 
public  education  reach  the  same  high 
plane.  President  Woodrow  Wilson's  "  His- 
tory of  the  American  People,"  published 
serially,   was   a   liberal   education  to   the 
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people:  presenting  the  American  past  in 
a  living  picture,  fraught  with  timely  sug- 
gestion and  monition. 

The  historic  scene  is  ever  present  in 
the  ^Nfagazino  in  every  shape  excepting 
that  of  formal  narrative.  It  is  the  hack- 
ground  and  atmosphere  of  the  ultra- 
modern travel  sketch — of  the  essay — of  so- 
cial and  literary  reminiscences — and  of  a 
great  deal  of  fiction.  It  is  the  very  suh- 
stance  of  John  Bassett  ^loore's  articles 
on  American  Contributions  to  Modern 
Diplomacy;  of  revised  sketches  of  his- 
torical characters;  and  of  innumoral)le 
curiously  interesting  episodes  in  the 
affairs  of  state  or  ii]  the  lives  of  mem- 
orable personages,  freshly  brought  to 
light  by  newly  discovered  dorumonts 
or  correspondence. 

Professor  Thomas  R.  Louns])ur\'s  two 
series  of  Language  papers,  treating  of 
English  I'sage  and  Locutions,  have  in  a 
special  way  met  a  general  need,  and  have 
aroused  more  discussion  than  anything 
else  ever  contributed  in  this  field. 

I  have  given  so  much  space  to  a 
summary,  which,  after  all,  is  merely  sug- 
gestive of  the  varied  texture  of  the  ^Faga- 
zine,  apart  from  fiction,  mainly  to  show 
the  distinctively  modern  pattern  of  it  all, 
as  meeting  an  eqnally  distinctive  modem 
expectation.  But  also  it  is  made  evident 
that  the  space  gained  by  the  exclusion 
of  ephemeral  matter  has  been  fully  oc- 
cupied, not  by  stories,  but  by  timely  and 
substantial  articles,  yet  so  much  more 
novel  and  interesting  than  what  they  have 
displaced  that  they  constitute  the  more 
romantic  half  of  the  Magazine's  contents. 

The  development  of  the  short  story 
has  been,  with  the  exception  of  those  early 
examples  furnished  by  Poe,  Irving,  Haw- 
thorne, and  the  elder  Dana,  coeval  with 
that  of  this  ^fagazine,  which  gave  it  its 
strongest  stimulus  and  a  generous  hospi- 
tality. At  the  end  of  the  Magazine's  half- 
century  this  species  of  fiction  had  a  world- 
wide recognition  as  peculiarly  an  Amer- 
ican product.  Certainly  it  had  far 
ontstripped  the  American  novel  in  the 
general  esteem,  reversing  the  English 
situation,  in  which  the  novel  held  an 
overwhelming  superiority,  the  short  story 
being  almost  negligible  in  the  comparison. 
It  seems  strange  to  us  now  that,  with 
so  many  American  writers  of  short  fiction 
in   the   field,   there   should   at   that   time 


have  been  in  a  Number  of  the  ^lagazlne 
so  many  serial  novels  and  so  few  short 
stories.  Yet  the  new  decade  opened  with 
three  serial  novels,  by  ^Irs.  Humphry 
Ward,  Israel  Zangwill.  and  Frank  U. 
Stockton,  occupying  more  than  one-third 
of  the  ^lagazine,  as  against  about  the 
same  number  of  short  stories,  with,  of 
course,  the  minimum  of  space  as  com- 
pared with  any  other  class  of  matter  ex- 
cepting poetry.  It  was  a  remarkable  dis- 
proportion due  to  a  traditional  estimate  of 
the  importance  of  serial  fiction,  the  read- 
ers, too,  probably  accepting  it  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Considering  the  large  number  of 
readers  who,  with  the  serial  before  them 
from  month  to  month,  and  really  tempting 
ihem — for  it  was  always  a  good  one — yet 
waited  for  its  completion  to  read  it  un- 
interruptedly in  book  form,  it  might  well 
have  seemed  that  the  custom  would  be 
more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
observance.  At  any  rate  it  was  deter- 
mined that  there  should  be  but  a  single 
serial  at  one  time  in  the  Magazine.  It 
was  thus  that  room  was  gained  for  a 
variety  of  short  stories.  Whether  because 
of  the  opportunity  offered  them,  which 
appeared  like  a  solicitation,  or  Ix^cause 
they  were  waiting  their  chance,  a  multi- 
tude of  short  -  story  writers  at  once 
emerged  in  full  array,  eager  to  occupy 
the  land  opened  to  them.  Every  month 
seemed  to  bring  a  fresh  recruit.  Some 
writers  of  the  older  group  advanced  in 
excellence  and  often  rivalled  the  new  ones 
in  surprises,  but  it  was  the  later  group 
that  developed  most  of  the  new  variations 
in  the  recent  evolution  of  the  short  story. 
Here  a  number  of  new  English  writers 
blended  their  varieties  with  those  of  the 
new  Americans.  But  the  American  writ- 
ers multiplied  tenfold  as  compared  with 
the  English. 

Thus  it  happens  that  to-day  every  Num- 
ber of  the  Magazine  contains  seven  or 
eight  short  stories  of  exceptional  and 
varied  interest.  In  this  variety  Romance 
stands  forth  prominently;  where  Hewlett 
stood  alone  a  few  years  ago  there  are 
now  six  or  seven  writers,  English  and 
American,  eminent  in  the  same  field. 

Humor  has  been  from  the  beginning  a 
leading  feature  of  the  Magazine,  ac- 
centuated in  the  "Drawer,"  but  also  a 
prevailing  element  throughout.  The 
greatest  of  living  humorists  writes  only 
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for  the  Magazine,  and  how  far  he  is  re- 
moved from  the  old  style  of  professional 
humorists  is  evident  in  the  spiritual 
meanings  of  so  much  of  his  fiction. 
Among  Americans  there  is  more  of  a 
sense  of  the  play  of  life  than  ever  before; 
hence  of  late  it  has  entered  more  largely 
into  the  representation  of  life  in  the 
short  stories  of  the  Magazine. 

As  for  the  serial  novel,  it  represents  a 
kind  of  continuity  from  Number  to  Num- 
ber, if  such  a  representation  is  necessary 
in  a  well-organized  magazine.  But,  like 
everything  else  in  the  Magazine,  it  is 
not  a  question  of  necessity,  but  of  in- 
terest. No  novel  has  been,  or  can  be, 
published  serially  in  Harper  s  Magazine 
unless  it  has  the  highest  rank  in  the  art 
of  fiction,  and  even  the  greatest  of  names 
is  not  in  itself  a  temptation.  The  name 
may  as  well  not  be  known,  as  in  the  case 
of  "  The  Inner  Shrine,"  which,  without 
any  knowledge  of  its  authorship  on  the 
part  of  its  readers,  either  in  serial  or 
book  form,  yet  achieved  in  both  forms 
a  wonderful  success. 

Certainly  the  serial  novels  published  in 
the  Magazine  during  the  last  ten  years — 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's,  Mary  Johnston's, 
Mrs.  Mary  Wilkins  Freeman's,  Alice 
Brown's,  Gilbert  Parker's,  Booth  Tark- 
ington's,  and  Mrs.  Deland's — have  sus- 
tained the  indispensable  test.  To  Amer- 
ican readers  Mrs.  Deland's  longer  fiction, 
like  her  short  stories,  has  had  a  strong  ap- 
peal through  her  sympathetic  quality,  her 
simple  and  plainly  idiomatic  style,  the 
inevitable  course  of  her  drama,  and  her 
power  to  create  living  personalities. 

Any  one  who  considers  reflectively  and 
interpretatively  the  art  of  the  last  sixty 
years  must  be  impressed  by  its  afiiliations 
with  literature,  the  artists  often  anticipa- 
ting the  writers,  initiating  new  variations 
in  the  evolution  of  the  creative  imagina- 
tion. Rossetti  is  an  obvious  example. 
Du  Maurier  as  an  artist  gave  the  pre- 
lusive note  to  his  own  work  as  a  novelist. 

The  history  of  the  Magazine  is  illus- 
trative of  the  leadership  and  prophetic 
suggestion  of  the  artist.  Even  when  his 
ofiice,  as  an  illustrator,  seemed  to  be  mere- 
ly subservient,  his  complementary  service 
was  necessary  to  nearly  all  the  varied 
undertakings  of  the  Magazine;  but,  from 
the  first,  he  was  more  than  this,  else  the 
rapidly    developing    art    of    photography 
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would  have  soon  supplanted  him.  For  a 
long  time  he  contributed  graces,  felicities, 
humor,  and  a  sense  of  realness,  not  al- 
ways so  apparent  in  the  text  even  when 
he  happened  to  be  the  writer  of  it.  lie 
has  fully  kept  pace  with  the  growth 
of  the  literary  art  in  this  country,  and 
has  always  given  it  an  enhancement  by 
his  own.  He  made  the  advance  in  pho- 
tography a  means  to  his  own  mastery; 
it  became  his  weapon  against  the  wood- 
engraver — so  far  as  his  own  drawings 
were  concerned. 

Wood-engraving  has  not  hvan  dis- 
placed, but  its  office  to-day  is  most  ap- 
preciable in  the  reproduction  of  the  best 
examples  of  the  painter's  art,  old  or  new 
— such  as  is  given  in  this  way  in  almost 
every  Number  of  the  Magazine.  It  is 
creative  work,  and  only  possible  to  a 
master  engraver,  like  Henry  Wolf. 

In  commenting  upon  the  artist  and  his 
work  in  the  last  ten  years,  we  encounter 
the  same  difficulty  as  in  dealing  with  the 
writers  of  short  stories — there  are  so 
many  of  him,  and  of  her.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  this  period  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  artists  furnished  the  illustra- 
tions of  the  Magazine,  but  they  were  the 
acknowledged  masters  of  their  art.  The 
transformation  of  the  Magazine,  especial- 
ly through  the  prominence  given  to 
imaginative  literature,  proved  an  excep- 
tional opportunity  and  incentive  to  prom- 
ising young  artists — it  is  impossible  here 
to  mention,  even  those  who  have  won 
eminent  distinction. 

Color  printing  has  given  a  brilliant 
distinction  to  the  new  era  in  illustration, 
and  has  become  a  regular  feature  in  every 
Number.  The  process  has  reached  a  de- 
gree of  perfection  which  permits  the 
reproduction  of  the  artist's  work  in  all 
its  charm  of  form,  tone,  and  atmosphere 
as  well  as  of  color. 

In  a  period  when,  to  many,  it  seemed 
that  Poetrj^  had  quite  abandoned  man- 
kind, this  highest  form  of  expression  in 
art  has  been  especially  honored  in  the 
Magazine.  More  poems  have  been  there 
published  than  in  any  other  former 
decade,  and  they  have  generally  been 
poems  of  distinction.  During  the  period 
under  review  poems  have  appeared  in  the 
Magazine  contributed  by  such  writers 
as  Swinburne,  Aldrich,  Howells,  Wood- 
berry,  Dobson,  Van  Dyke,  Hardy,  Wat- 
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>on,  Cawcin,  an<]  I'aiiiiy  Kcmhle  .loliu- 
son.  riic  lat(^  .loliii  \\.  'I'alil)  was  a 
frequent  (Mintril)!!!!*!".  The  rare  genius 
sliuwn  in  Josephine  Preston  Peahody's 
jxtetry  long  ago  won  deserved  reeog- 
nition.  Of  the  many  lyrists  who  have 
made  the  last  decade  niusieal  for  our 
icailer-  it  is  imjiossihle  to  make  in- 
dividual mention.  Put  that  there  is  no 
lack  of  poetie  impulse  and  insjjiration 
in  these  latter  days  is  shown  hy  the  (|ual- 
ity  of  the  sojigs  as  well  as  hy  tlic  num- 
her  of  the  singers.  It  is  also  remarkahle 
that  so  many  of  our  hest  prose  writers 
are  also  writers  of  vers<*.  This  is  nnt 
oidy  true  of  those  as  well  known  in  tieti(»n 
and  other  imaginative  work  as  Ilowells, 
Thomas  Hardy.  ^Irs.  Dcland.  Aliee 
Prown,  Mr-;,  l-'rccinan,  Pichard  Le  (Jal- 
lienne,  and  Arthur  Symons,  hut  of  those 
eminent  as  jmhlieists,  scientists,  and 
scholars,  like  President  John  11.  Finley, 
John  ]>urroughs,  Professor  Ileniy  A. 
]k^ers,  and  Ernest  Rhys. 

At  the  hegiuning  of  the  decade  the 
only  editorial  department  remaining  in 
the  ^lagazine  v/as  ''The  Drawer" — 
the  "Editor's  Easy  Chair''  and  "The 
Editor's  Study  ''  having  been  discoutiuucd 
S01TW3  years  before.  These  two  dei)art- 
ments  were  revived.  If  the  restoration 
of  a  pifece  of  ^lagazine  furniture,  which 
had  been  set  aside  with  reverent  sorrow 
hut  was  still  so  vividly  remembered  that 
it  seemed  like  a  living  thing,  needed 
justification,  that  need  was  surely  met 
by  the  fact  that  the  Chair  was  returned 
to  its  old  place  for  it?,  occupation  by  Mr. 
TTowells,  already  a  veteran  occupant  of 
the  readers'  affections.  To  have  regular- 
ly once  a  month  the  familiar  but  ever 
fresh  and  novel  expression  of  his  mature 
genius,  not  in  views  and  opinions  of  men 
and  things,  bnt  in  the  terms  of  his  crea- 
tive vision  and  feeling  of  life,  was  to 
have,  nnsealed,  the  fountain  of  perennial 
delights — such  delights  as  were  to  be  ac- 
connted  among  the  highest  satisfactions 
promised  by  the  Magazine's  renascence, 
^feanwhile  the  readers  of  the  Magazine 
have  had  the  fnll  benefit  of  Mr.  Howells's 
creative  work  in  the  short  story,  the  farce, 
the  poem,  and  in  his  many  essays  on 
English  social  atmospheres  and  man- 
ners, fnrnishing  the  best  examples  of  that 
new  order  of  travel  sketch  which,  in  the 
course  of  this  review,  T  have  attempted 


to  show  as  .li-tiiu-t  from  ihi-  tJder, 
UKu-e  suix'rticial.  an<l  toriually  descriptive 
sketch,  in  that  it  gives  real  ])ietures 
and  fre-<h  individual  im])ressi(>ns,  with  a 
domiiuiut  i)sychic;d  control  of  all  the 
nuitcrials — such  a-  the  port  iia-,  or  the 
sympathetic  novelist,  not  producing  a 
systematic  onk-r,  but  creating  a  harmony. 
Yet  from  all  such  work  the  reader  turns 
with  new  zest  to  listen  to  the  looser  har- 
i'>onies  of  the  Ch.air.  so  full  of  grace,  so 
wi-<'ly  m(»dulated  ! 

Ther(^  i<  a  kind  of  orclu'stral  harmony 
in  every  iiidixidual  Xunilx'r  of  the  .Maga- 
zine, not  so  evident  in  the  eai'ly  period, 
wlieu  each  form  of  the  liU'rature  i)re- 
-eiited  wa<  more  shari)ly  outlined  in  dis- 
linction  I'rom  the  others.  \ow.  each  often 
l>artake<  <it  tlu'  essential  <|uality  of  an- 
other. T!ie  scientific  article  has  its  ro- 
mance and  surjirises  in  common  with 
fiction.  The  essay  may  be  dramatic,  or, 
in  the  form  of  a  travel  sketch,  it  may 
be  poetic,  or  a  scene  from  the  comedy  of 
life.  In  everything  there  is  the  interest 
of  a  st<.ry. 

When  this  orchestration  is  over,  and 
before  its  tension  is  fully  relaxed  in  the 
iun  of  the  Drawer,  it  has  during  the  last 
ten  years  been  permitted  to  the  conductor 
to  ap]x»ar  without  his  baton,  in  the  re- 
stored Editor's  Study.  It  is  not  the  old 
Study,  where  originally  Mr.  Howells  sat, 
its  windows  overlooking  the  Charles  River, 
and  where,  after  him,  Charles  Dudley 
Warner  <iuaintly  commented  on  life  and 
current  literature.  The  review  of  books 
is  no  longer  a  function  of  the  Magazine — 
that  office  being  so  well  performed  in  the 
newspapers  and  special  literary  period- 
icals. The  new  Study  was  intended  to 
bring  the  Magazine,  through  its  editor, 
into  closer  touch  with  its  writers  and  its 
readers.  The  editor  thus  became  the  in- 
terpreter of  the  Magazine  in  the  nev/ 
lines  it  had  taken — an  office  which  he  has 
enjoyed  and  which,  he  trusts,  has  given 
some  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  his  con- 
tributors and  to  readers  generally.  The  ex- 
pert contributor  may  have  come,  through 
this  kind  of  interpretation,  to  be  better 
understood  by  his  readers.  At  least  a 
kind  of  common  consciousness  has  been 
established  and  more  and  more  intensified 
among  those  directly  engaged  in  the  mak- 
ing of  a  new  literature  and  those  con- 
cerned   in    the    relation    of    the    modern 
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magazine  to  this  creation.  Since  the 
editor  was  so  evidently  inclined  to  make 
much  of  magazine  writing,  young  writers 
may  have  been  better  assured  of  a  cordial 
welcome  or  at  least  of  a  careful  con- 
.| 'sideration;  they  may  have  seen  more 
^  clearly  that  it  was  the  thing  offered  that 
counted,  not  the  name  back  of  it;  and 
old  writers,  whose  earliest  recognition 
had  been  won  through  their  contributions, 
may  have  felt  more  at  home  with  a  maga- 
zine which  spoke  to  them,  and  spoke  of 
them  in  grateful  appreciation.  Readers 
too,  neAv  and  old,  were  not  left  out  of  this 
homely  atmosphere,  and,  from  being  so 
intimately  addressed  by  the  editor,  many 
of  them  have  freely  talked  back.  As 
the  writers  have  surprised  him  by  their 
disclosures  of  new  qualities,  thus  helping 
him  to  fresh  interpretations,  so  the  read- 
ers by  their  communications  have  sug- 
gested themes.  For  example,  the  course 
of  the  last  three  or  four  essays  in  the 
Study  was  originally  determined  by  a  let- 
ter from  a  reader  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
who  made  an  earnest  protest  against  the 
feminization  of  current  magazine  fiction, 
pleading  for  stories  having  a  distinctly 
manly  tone  and  attitude.  This  set  the 
editor  to  thinking  about  the  "  manly  tone 
and  attitude "  generally — what  it  had 
been  in  the  past  of  civilization  and  lit- 
erature, and  what  the  modern  feminiza- 
tion really  means.  He  would  probably 
have  come  to  the  consideration  sooner  or 
later;  but  here  was  a  living  voice,  imme- 
diately prompting  it.  That  is  what  the 
Study  is  for — to  evoke  living  voices  and 
to  be  one  itself. 

The  personal  side  of  the  communication 
is  of  lively  interest  also.  In  one  way  the 
editor  naturally  has  more  chances  with 
writers  and  artists  than  with  readers — 
he  sometimes  actually  meets  them;  and 
he  will  be  pardoned  if  he  here  alludes  to 
one  memorable  occasion  of  such  a  meet- 
ing, during  the  decade,  with  som,e  two 
hundred  and  fifty  of  them,  on  the  eve 
of  his  seventieth  birthday,  when  the 
counting-room  of  the  Eranklin  Square 
establishment  was  turned  into  a  banquet- 
ing hall  for  his  reception  of  men  and 
women  who.  as  Carolyn  Wells  so  happily 
phrased  it,  were  the  "  living  Index  of 
Harper's  Magazhie.^^  The  impersonality 
of    the    editor    had    .always    seemed    to 


him,  as  an  individual,  a  comfortable 
privilege,  and  had  more  and  more,  in 
recent  years,  come  to  seem  just  and  fit- 
ting, since  it  never  could  mean  uniperson- 
ality  in  the  case  of  a  periodical  demand- 
ing, in  its  complex  economy,  equally 
complex  associative  eifort.  Even  in  t\ut 
Study,  where  individual  expression  con- 
veyed, as  it  was  meant  to,  something 
personal  in  the  tone  and  manner  of  the 
communication,  yet,  in  its  matter  and 
essential  meaning,  the  editor  always  felt 
himself  to  be  representative  rather  than 
individual,  as  much  so  as  in  all  other 
editorial  functions;  and  he  was  always 
glad  that  the  close  neighborhood  of  the 
Easy  Chair  emphasized  the  idea  of  asso- 
ciation. So,  on  the  occasion  he  has  re- 
ferred to,  while  impersonality  was  dis- 
sipated by  his  individual  appearance  and 
by  its  being  his  birthday,  yet  all  the  other 
circumstances  made  the  affair  repre- 
sentative and  associative. 

The  editor  addresses  the  readers  of  the 
Magazine  every  month,  but  he  cannot 
meet  them  in  any  such  assembling.  The 
writers  and  artists  appeal  to  them,  bnt 
cannot  by  direct  contact  know  with  what 
success.  Those  who  determine  the  prin- 
ciple of  selection  and  the  plane  and  lines 
of  development  divine  as  best  they  can 
the  tastes  and  interests  of  the  audience 
they  desire  to  reach  through  the  resources 
of  literature  and  art  at  their  command, 
but  can  have  only  one  assurance  of  suc- 
cess— the  prosperity  of  their  undertaking. 
If  the  selection  follows  the  individual 
tastes  or  interests  of  any  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  making  of  the  Magazine, 
it  is  likely  to  be  eccentric  and  certain  to 
fall  short  of  a  catholic  scope.  It  is  liable 
to  the  same  perils  if  it  follows  the  ex- 
pressed demands  of  individual  readers. 
The  thoughtful  audience  is  collectively 
wiser  than  any  individual.  Thus  in 
ways  that  are  better  divined  than  studied 
out,  all  the  elements  concerned  are  spon- 
taneously but  reflectively  brought  into 
harmonious  association.  Because  the 
Magazine  has  won  so  much  space  for  dis- 
tinctively creative  work,  the  note  of 
spontaneity  in  it  is  dominant,  and  sur- 
prises abound;  there  is  weather  in  it-s 
atmosphere,  free  play  of  the  ^  elements, 
and  a  varied  temperament.  It  is  a  living 
organic  part  of  our  new  literature. 


The    Little   Man 
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TIIP^RE  are  old  maids  and  old  maids 
and  nnmarric'd  women.  The  .Misses 
Reed  were  unmarried  women.  ^lost 
of  the  real  dyed-in-the-wool  old  maids 
are  ma rri (Mi- 
Miss  Olive  was  a  liviiij;  refutation  of 
the  popular  theory  of  the  tra|?edy  of 
spinsterhood.  She  was  forty  six  or  seven, 
handsome,  regretless,  and  happy.  She 
glaneed  up  from  her  eml)roidery  to  cast 
upon  ^lareia  a  look  at  once  keen,  affec- 
tionate, and  half  impatient. 

Mareia's  sewinp:  had  dropped  to  her 
lap,  her  usually  iiimhle  fing^ers  rested  on 
it  listlessly;  her  ahsent  eyes  stored  out 
unseeinfily  at  the  romping:  leaves  in  the 
wind-swept  street;  it  was  very  evident 
that  her  thoug:hts  dreamed  far  afield. 

"  What  are  you  thinking:  of,  Marcia  ?" 
asked  Miss  Olive,  with  a  sort  of  dr>'ness, 
as  if  she  p:uessed. 

"  Oh,  nothing:."  IMarcia  started  a  little 
guiltily  and  took  up  her  needle  at  once. 
A  faint  color  crept  into  her  somewhat 
sallow  cheeks,  and  she  did  not  look  at 
Her  sister. 

They  sewed  on  in  silence  for  some  uio- 
ments,  then  Miss  Olive  observed,  with- 
out preamldo : 

"  Sometimes  I  think  that  you'd  like 
to  get  married.''  Her  voice  held  the 
merest  hint  of  scorn,  as  if  the  idea  were 
beneath  them  both. 

"  I  don't  know  what  makes  you  think 
so,"  replied  Marcia,  rather  wearily. 

"  Well,  sometimes  I  don't  know  what's 
the  matter  with  you.  You  look  sort  of 
moony." 

"  Is  that  a  sign  ?"  asked  Marcia,  smil- 
ing a  little. 

"  The  postman's  stopping,"  said  Miss 
Olive,  irrelevantly,  as  his  whistle  called 
her  eyes  to  the  window.  She  put  down 
her  sewing  deliberately  and  presently  re- 
turned with  a  letter.  "  It's  for  you, 
Marcia.  I  don't  seem  to  know  the 
writing."  They  did  not  receive  many 
letters,  but  she  spoke  without  excitement. 


'I'he  color  hhizcd  to  Marcins  cheeks 
when  she  saw  the  writing.  Slic  half  rose, 
as  if  to  seek  to  read  it  in  solitude,  then 
sank  l)aek  as  slie  realized  wliat  gn>ater 
curiosity  sucli  a  course  would  arouse. 
Her  hands  trend»led  a  little  and  her 
h<'art  throblK'd  i)ainful]y  as  slie  read.  It 
was  only  a  note,  and  slie  had  read  it 
through  twice  Ix'fore  Olive  spoke  in 
some  sur])rise. 

'^Well,  who's  it  frnuif 

Marcia  hesitate<l.  "Mi-.  P)n-h."  she 
iinally  gave  out,  in  a  very  low  voice. 

Miss  Olive  stared.  "Norton  Bush!'' 
she  ejaculated,  in  perfect  scorn.  "  The 
little  whii)]ier-snai)per !" 

"Oh,  i)lease!"  cried  ^farcia,  unsteadily. 

^liss  Olive  put  her  nfX'dle  in  again 
with  an  air  of  compromise. 

"Well,  what  does  he  want?" 

^farcia  seemed  to  answer  almost  against 
her  will.     "His — wife — is  dead." 

"Wife's  dead!"  exclaimed  Miss  Olive 
again.  "  And  he's  writing  to  tell  you 
about  it!     Of  all  the  ideas!" 

^farcia  rose,  cramming  the  letter  back 
into  its  envelope,  and  picking  up  her  sew- 
ing, prepared  to  leave  the  room. 

"  What  you  could  ever  see  in  that  little 
runt,"  Miss  Olive  almost  groaned.  "  It 
certainly  beats  me !" 

Ifarcia  did  not  reply.  Going  to  her 
own  room,  she  sat  down  on  a  window- 
seat  to  think,  the  letter  still  grasped 
tightly  in  her  hand.  Her  own  agitation 
amazed  her.  More,  it  frightened  her. 
She  had  not  suspected  that  old  emotion 
was  to  be  so  easily  resurrected.  Again 
she  opened  the  letter.  His  wife  had  been 
dead  some  weeks,  the  writer  said,  apathet- 
ically. He  was  not  doing  much  of  any- 
thing. He  was  coming  there  soon. 
Might  he  see  her?    That  was  all. 

She  would  not  see  him,  Marcia  de- 
cided. "W^at  was  the  use?  There  was 
nothing  between  them.  And  then,  al- 
though she  did  not  wish  to,  in  spite  of 
the  protest   of  some   saner,   calmer  self, 


THE    LITTLE    MAN. 


memory,  as  memory  unbidden  and  un- 
desired  will,  began  to  repicture  the  past 
for  her. 

Ten  years  before,  the  sisters  had  met 
in  some  casual  fashion  Norton  Bush. 
From  the  first  he  had  been  an  object  of 
derision  to  Miss  Olive,  although  he  was 
just  an  ordinary  man  and  not  particular- 
ly ridiculous.  True,  he  was  neither  hand- 
some nor  distinguished  in  appearance; 
he  was  a  small  man,  short  and  thin,  with 
light  hair,  which  he  wore  roached  up  in 
front,  and  rather  good  eyes. 

Marcia  had  been  very  nearly  thirty  at 
that  time,  and  in  spite  of  herself  his  at- 
tentions pleased  her.  She  had  been  one 
of  those  quiet,  drab  girls,  who  are  intel- 
ligent and  neither  unemotional  nor  ill- 
looking,  who  have,  in  fact,  all  the  do- 
mestic virtues,  and  yet  lack  some  drawing 
quality,  so  that  in  girlhood  they  are  left 
sitting  in  corners,  and  when  they  are 
women,  are  never  considered,  and  fre- 
quently never  marry.  And  these  women, 
whose  emotions  and  desires  are  hid  be- 
hind a  certain  shy  pride,  can  bear  any 
stab  but  ridicule. 

Miss  Olive,  without  meaning  in  the 
least  to  be  unkind,  employed  unconscious- 
ly the  most  efficacious  means  to  prevent 
Marcia's  marriage  to  Bush.  Everything 
about  him  she  derided;  made  a  carica- 
ture of  his  looks,  laughed  at  his  views 
— in  fact,  thought  and  spoke  of  him 
with  contempt. 

So  in  the  face  of  it  all  Marcia  was 
ashamed  of  her  growing  interest  in  "  the 
little  man,"  as  Olive  called  him.  Nor  was 
this  solely  on  account  of  her  sister's  un- 
flattering opinion.  She  was  herself  dimly 
conscious  of  having  descended  from  the 
nobility  of  her  own  ideals.  Norton  Bush 
Avas  not  such  a  man  as  her  youth  had 
dreamed  of — that  big,  manly,  masterful 
man  whom  all  men  respected.  No,  Nor- 
ton was  not  brilliant,  he  was  not  even 
big— she  knew  in  her  heart  that  he  was 
insignificant  in  other  ways  as  well  as  in 
physique — and  yet — 

Anyway,  when  he  asked  her  to  marry 
him  she  refused.  She  wanted  to  marry 
him,  but  had  not  the  courage  to  brave 
the  fancied  oblique  smile  of  her  world. 
He  did  not  appear  to  be  particularly 
crushed  by  her  rejection,  and  after  a 
while  removed  to  another  town.  Lie 
wrote  to  her  occasionally,  but  both  she 


and  Olive  regarded  the  incident  as  closed. 
And  Marcia  knew  that  now  she  would 
never  marry. 

After  a  few  years  slie  received  a  card 
announcing  his  marriage  to  another 
woman.  After  that  his  name  was  seldom 
mentioned  in  the  Reed  household. 

But  Marcia  had  thought  of  him  a  great 
deal,  and  always  with  an  impression  that 
her  feeling  for  him  was  that  of  some 
separate  and  inscrutable  personality  whose 
emotions  she  neither  understood  nor  coii- 
Irolled.  Now  as  she  sat  holding  liis 
letter,  the  herald  of  his  rr-c^nlry  into 
her  life,  that  curious  duality  returned 
upon  her. 

Evers'-thing  had  been  over  and  doubly 
seared  by  his  marriage,  the  whole  in- 
terlude put  aside,  the  trend  of  Ikt 
life  settled,  and  now  by  these  few  life- 
less words  all  was  cast  back  into  chao-^. 
She  tried  to  think,  to  consider  calmly. 
She  was  bewildered,  a  little  surprised 
and  frightened,  yet  within  throbbed  a 
strange  expectancy. 

"  Marcia !"  Miss  Olive's  voice,  with 
its  old  note  of  mingled  impatience  and 
anxiety,  called  her  to  replace  the  mask 
of  every  day. 

^'  Yes,"  she  answered,  rising  to  thrust 
the  letter  into  a  drawer,  and  passing  a 
hand  over  her  forehead  as  if  to  smooth 
away  any  sign  of  perturbation.  As  she 
turned  to  the  door,  her  sister  tapped 
and  entered. 

In  spite  of  their  difference  in  tempera- 
ment, the  elder  sister  loved  the  younger 
with  that  almost  maternal  affection  which 
sometimes  enhances  the  sisterly,  especial- 
ly when  one  has  had  much  care  of  the 
other  in  childhood.  After  her  rejection 
of  Norton  Bush,  Marcia  had  not  gone 
into  any  decline;  no  one,  indeed,  noticed 
the  slightest  change  in  her — except  Miss 
Olive.  A  little  conscience-stricken,  she 
thought  she  observed  in  Marcia  a  new 
resignation,  a  sort  of  settling,  as  it  were, 
as  if  she  no  longer  expected  anything 
]nore  of  life. 

And  though  she  said  nothing,  the  good 
lady  WHS  a  little  troubled.  Tenable  to  see 
anything  attractive  in  the  man  herself, 
convinced  that  Marcia's  marriage  to  him 
would  be  a  mistake  in  every  way,  and 
would  never  conduce  to  her  permanent 
happiness,  she  nevertheless  felt  (and 
rightly)   that  her  attitude  had  been  the 


1-  IIAKI'Kirs    MOX'I'Ill.V    MACA/IXK. 

<*liii*t     tiK'tnr    ill     Marcia's    (JiM-isioii.      She  acccpi     -ih-Ii    \\<>\    |i>o    t|<Ii<-al('    •li^ciis-.inii 

disliked    the    rcsp(»ii>iliili  ty    for    liavintz:    in  xvitlmni    i-c-^ciit  iiicnt . 

a  way  prcvoiitiMl  M;in"ia  t'rnrii  making''  Six-  wislxd  that  -Ik-  iiii/^ht  l«ll  tlii- 
tli(!  cxpcritiiciil.  It  Man-ia  liad  inarrird  placid,  coinciitrd  woman  soinet  liiii^'  nl" 
him  aiul  Ik-cii  nidiap|>y,  it  \v«»nl(l  havi'  tln'  va^'-nt*  l(>n^:in^rs  and  unrest  that  warred 
liccM  npoii  licr  own  Ixad.  It  she  did  not  in  her  own  hreasf.  liad  it  not  s<H*med  use- 
and  wa->  unha|)py.  Miss  Olive  felt  the  less  to  trv  to  explain  to  another  what  she 
rt'sponsihility  in  a  measure  hers.  She  iierself  did  not  under<-tand.  After  a  mo- 
wanted  Mareia  to  realize  ]\vv  eseaix'.  re-  ment  she  spoke  slowly,  as  people  do.  with 
main  as  she  was,  and  he  happy,  too.  no    hint    of    what    had    Iccn    in    her   lu-art 

Now   the   whole   (pieslion   sci'ined   ahout  to  sa\ . 

lo    he    reopcMK'd,    an<l    Mareia's    looks   and  **  I    lliink   all   this    i^   rather  premature, 

action--  <lio.vcd  that  ^he  was  likely  to  nn-et  I    <l<»n"t    helieve    Norton    ha--    any    <d'    the 

it    in    t  h(     ^ame    old    way.      While    .Mareia  intention^    von    think.       It     will     he    tiuM- 

was    ha\in;;-    In-r    rcNcric    up--tair<.     Miss  enoui:h    to   ilecide    wlnii    lie    ni<iitions    the 

Olive  had  I<e<'n  cliatin<i-  and  (k'hatin^-  with  suhject."      ^'et    >1h'    lia.l    told    hii-^.H'   that 

Iierself    helow.    with    the    result    that    she  -he   would   not  -cc   liiiii!      .\ii(|   deep   with- 

liiially  a-c«'ii<lcd  to  -tatc  her  o\\  ii   p-«-ition  in    -Ik-    knew    that    he    meant    to    a^k    her 

(Jiice    lot-  all.  :ii:ain.       .Marci;i    wa^    not    at    all    a    deceil- 

"  .Mareia."    sjic    he^an,    hriskly.    as    she  I'ul    person,  <ithir. 

seati'd    hers^'lf.   "  I   can   see  that    we're  j,''o-  "Oh,  well."  -aid   .Miss  ()liv<',  ''we  know 

\\\U:    throuiih    the    <ame    old    perf(»rmance  where   I   -tand.  anvway." 

with    .Vorton    Hush,    and    I    want    you    to  WIm'U    .\orton    liush   came,    .Mareia    re- 

under^tand  at  the  start  that    I'm   not  p>-  cei\-ed    him    with    no    outward    agitation. 

in<4'  to  put   my  oar  in  aijfain."  11<'  looked  just   ahout  the  sanH>,   very  lit- 

''  It    s<'eins    rather    early    to    hep:in     to  tie  older,  a  few  added  lines  ahout  the  ey<'s 

discuss  it,"  ^larcia  replied,  coldly.  and   mouth  perhaps. 

Miss   Olive   pursed    her  mouth   a   little.  Mareia  saw  and  realized,  what  slu^  had 

"  As    I've   said    a    thousand    tim<'s    hefore,  always  seen   and   realized,  that  he  was   a 

T    don't    see   what    you    want    to   i^ct    mar-  little,      i-atlx-r      in-i^iiiticant     man,      who 

ried    for — "  mov<'d  nervously,  who  was  donhtless  some- 

''  How  do  you   know  I   want    t(t^"  asked  what  selfish,   who   was  even    a    little  care- 

.Marcia,  in  some  exasperation.  less    in    his    dress,    hut    who    nexcrtheless 

"  Oh,  fud}i:e !"  said  Miss  01iv(\  ''Here  jiossessed  some  (piality  that  attracted 
you've  p'ot  a  ^"ood  home,"  cont  iiniiuii  liei-  hei'.  that  made  her  find  his  society  a^ree- 
remarks,  '' enouii'h  to  liv<>  on  iiic<'ly.  ])eace  ahle.  tliat  made,  in  fact,  the  idea  of  life 
and  (piiet.  and  von  don't  know  what  you'll  with  Iiiin  hy  no  means  unsupportahle. 
exchange  it  lor  with  that  kind  of  a  man;  He  made  it  (piite  ])lain  that  he  still 
hut  that  isn't  what  1  started  to  say.  ^'ou  cared  for  her  and  hoped  that  his  re- 
know  what  T  think  ahout  th(>  whole  husi-  n<'wed  suit  mi<2:ht  have  a  dilferent  out- 
ness, and  hefore,  1  admit,  I  did  every-  come.  TTe  spoke  casually  of  his  dead 
thiuii'  I  could  to  make  you  decide  the  way  wif(\  and  Mareia  winced  at  it,  for  she 
you  did.  This  time  T  slia'n't  have  a  word  felt  his  marriajxe  to  be  a  disloyalty  to 
to  say.  I've  made  n])  my  mind  to  leave  the  old  feelins"  between  them,  women  be- 
you  to  make  np  yours  with  no  interfer-  inj?  so  much  more  sensitive  to  such  in- 
ence  from  m(\  Yon  do  wdiat  you  want  constancy  than  men.  He  had  simply 
to,  and  don't  consider  anylxxly's  opinion  ihoucrht  that  he  mii^-ht  as  well  bo  married, 
but  your  own."  Presently  Miss  Olive  came  in,  ^reetinp: 

It  would  s(MMn,  beinp-  thirty-nine  y(\ars  Norton    graciously   enouffh.      Which   was 

old,  that    Mareia.  miiiht  xory  well  be  left  to  show  Aiarcia  that  she  need  anticipate 

to   her  own    devices,   but   she   understood  no  family  friction  this  time. 

Miss    Olive's    ineaninir.    nnd    understood.  When   he   was  irone,    Mareia  had  a   re- 

too,    that    no    thouGrht    of    hers(df    nor    of  \ulsion  of  feelinii'.     She  would  not  marry 

any    cons(Miu(Mices    to    ]\ov    own    mode    of  him.      She   did    not    want  to   marry  him. 

life  had  entered   the  elder  sister's  mind.  Withont  conceit  she  knew  herself  of  finer 

Tt    was   this    knov/ledp^e    of    Olive's    com-  Hbre  than  he.     She  mnst  be  provd  of  the 

p]et(>     disint(>restedness     that      made     her  man   she  lov(^d   and   married.     What   was 
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there  in  Xcrlon  Inisli  tu  be  pnnul  of? 
even  if  there  was  nothing  of  whieh  to 
be  greatly  aslianie*!.  Olive  was  right. 
What  was  she  thinking  of,  to  leave  the 
])eaeeful  way  of  her  life,  her  friends,  lu'r 
set  habits  of  cvory  sort,  ilesi-rtiiig  Olive 
and  the  home  she  loved — for  nnrcrtain- 
ties,  dis<'oniforts  ](erhai)> — ami  Xorton 
I^nsh  ?  She  wondered  that  she  luul  ever 
entertained  siieh  a  noti  »n.  Slu*  was  gla<l 
he  had  <'onie  back,  for  she  ha<l  faneie<l 
that  she  had  not  (|uite  ''got  over"  that 
old  feeling,  and  n«»w  she  knew  that  she 
l)ad  got  over  it,  and  she  would  not  have 
those  restless,  groping  moods  again. 

Still,  she  allowed  him  to  eome  when 
he  pleased.  She  presently  ei-a-^td  to 
argue  with  herself;  she  ignored  her 
double-mindedness.  no  longer  tried  to 
analyze  her  motives  or  «lesires — just 
drifted.  She  put  no  more  (jnestions — 
and  it  was  pleasant. 

]\Iiss  Olive  made  no  comment,  only 
occasionally  set  her  lii)s  tighter  against 
the  urge  of  some  contemiitnous  phrase. 
Slie  positively  marvelled  at  ^lareia. 
But  she  kept  her  word. 

One  winter  evening  he  came  as  nsual, 
they  talked  as  nsual.  she  played  the  airs 
he  liked,  then  he  sat  watching  her  as 
she  skilfully  embroidered  an  orchid  on 
a  tray-cloth.  Suddenly  he  seized  her 
hand  and  took  the  cloth  from  her,  pulling 
her  to  her  feet. 

"  I  love  you,"  he  stammered.  "  You 
kno\\  it,  don't  you.  ^Nfarcia?  You're  the 
only  woman  for  me — you  always  have 
been.     Will  you  marry  me,  ^farcia?" 

She  flushed,  hesitated,  thrilled  by  his 
touch. 

"Yes,"  she  half  whispered. 

ITe  was  nervously  ecstatic,  upset  every- 
thing he  touched,  yet  it  seemed  only 
what  he  had  expected.  Tie  had  evidently 
had  no  misgivings;  he  had  counted  on  it. 
Marcia  could  not  sew  any  more.  They 
sat  close  together  and  made  plaiis  for 
the  future.  She  was  warm,  excited,  un- 
analj'tical.  They  were  to  be  married  at 
once.  It  was  all  settled.  He  stayed 
very  late. 

But  at  last  he  went,  and  as  she  turned 
back  into  the  dimly  lighted  hall,  the  tiny 
streak  of  light  under  the  sitting-room 
door,  proclaiming  Olive  still  holding 
vigil  within,  caught  her  with  sudden 
pain.      Her    joy    fell    from    her    like    a 


dropped  cloak.  In>tead  of  going  on  u{) 
to  her  own  room  as  she  lunl  intended, 
she  (piietly  entered  the  sitting-ro(»m. 

Olive  was  rea«ling;  In-r  str( tug.  placid 
face,  her  sitcik-,  well-poised  personality, 
seemed  to  «lominate  the  room.  A  «'heer- 
ful  tire  burned  on  the  hearth,  the  cat 
dozed  comfortably  on  the  rug  before  it, 
I  he  chairs  were  >et  cozily,  the  reading- 
lani|)  ca>t  a  plea-ant  light;  the  whole 
atmosphere  was  ou<  of  homelikeness,  of 
comfort,  of  contentment,  cd'  a  (piiet  life 
set  in  traucjuil  ways. 

As  Marcia  n'liiained  standing  l>efore 
her.  Miss  Olive  lai<l  down  ber  bo(»k  an<l 
l(»oke<l    uj)   in<|uiringly. 

''  \\'ell  f'  slu'  asked,  >-li:»ri)ly,  S4'eing 
great  tidings  in  Marcia's  face.  The  Hush 
had   died   out    of    Miircia's   cheeks. 

"  I'm  going  to  m:irry  Norton,"  she  said. 

For  a  moment  the  dder  sister  did  not 
reply;  her  mouth  coutracte*!  a  little. 
''You  have  (|uit<'  made  up  your  mindf 
she  asked,  slowly. 

"  Yes."      Marcia's    voice    was   emotion- 

"  Well.  then.  I've  nothing  to  say.  Of 
course  I  hope  you  will  be  happy." 

The  fire  crackled  merrily  in  the  pause, 
the  cat  yawned  and  stretched  hiin>self. 

"  T  don't  want  to  leave  you,  Olive," 
^Farcia  <aid,  in  a  trendiling  voice.  "I — 
don't  want  to  leave  you,''  she  repeated, 
looking  around  the  room  lovingly. 

"  Then  why  do  you  ?"  queried  Miss 
Olive,  dn-ly. 

"  I  don't  know,"  whispered  ^farcia, 
shrinking  hack  into  her  chair. 

"  You  don't  know !"  cried  Miss  Olive, 
ringingly.  "  Marcia,  I  don't  know  what 
to  make  of  you !" 

^Farcia  leaned  across  the  table  and  laid 
a  hand  on  Olive's  plump,  well-kept  one. 

"  I  can't  tell  you  what  it  is,"  she  said, 
quietly  novv\  "  We've  been  happy  to- 
gether, everything's  pleasant  here;  I  feel 
wicked  to  leave  you  here  alone,  but  I — 
it  seems  that  I  can't  help  it.  You  under- 
stand, don't  you  ?" 

"  I  could  miderstand  it,"  Miss  Olive 
admitted,  "  but — what  do  you  see  in  that 
little  man,  Marcia?" 

Marcia's  face  flushed.  "I  —  don't 
know,"  she  murmured  again,  and  she 
didn't.  "  I'm  so  sorry  you  don't  like 
him — because  I — I  guess — I — love  him." 

"Let's    go    to    bed,"    Miss    Olive   sug- 
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gested.  She  did  not  can-  tor  tliis  sort 
of"  introspet'tioii.  *' JIav<'  a  ^nxxl  nifiht's 
rest,  and  niaylx'  by  tu-niorro\v  you'll 
change  your  mind,"  she  added,  hoix4"ully. 

Marcia  smiled  faintly.  At  hc^r  sister's 
door,  she  took  Olive'-  hand  and  kissed 
her,  an  unwonted  show  ot"  art'eetion  be- 
tween  them. 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast  the 
subject  was  not  broached  until  Miss  Olive 
said  suddenly,  "  Well,  have  you  changed 
yonr  mind  f 

]\rarcia  shook  Ikm-  head.  "  We're  go- 
ing to  be  married  to-day,"  she  said. 

''What!"  gasped  Miss  Olive.  "To- 
day !" 

"  What's  the  use  of  waiting?"  s;ii,l 
Mareia.  "We've  waited  <(»  long.  W(  *11 
go  to  Mr.  Tn('k<'r'>  an<l  b<'  married  at 
five." 

Miss  Olive  stared  at  her  a  moment, 
completely,  as  she  would  have  ])hrased 
it,  "  flabbergasted."  Then  she  rose,  in- 
dicating by  a  gesture  that  she  washed 
her  hands  of  the  whole  afl'air.  "  I've 
nothing  to  say,"  she  affirmed,  briefly, 
and  set  about  her  daily  tasks. 

^Farcia  began  to  pack.  And  with  each 
trinket  and  little  picture  that  she  took 
down  from  her  walls  to  place  carefully  in 
her  trimk  her  heart  sank.  She  was  tear- 
ing up  her  life  by  the  roots — could  she 
transplant  it  and  have  it  take  root  as 
securely  elsewhere?  Again  she  began  to 
doubt.  And  why  was  she  so  torn  by  these 
tormenting  fears  and  vacillations?  Tier 
life  seemed  so  empty  if  she  stayed,  and 
yet  she  did  not  wholly  wish  to  go!  And 
the  nearer  the  time  for  parting  came,  the 
less  she  wished  to  go. 

Her  sister  spoke  to  her  with  a  sort 
of  anxious  affection — she  helped  her  to 
get  her  pers(mal  belongings  together, 
helped  her  to  put  on  the  suit  that  was 
to    be    her    wedding-gown,    then    dressed 


ill  lier  own  l)lack  --ili^  to  lie  ready  when 
*t!u'   brid(;groom  eame. 

Mareia  fidl  into  a  kind  of  apathy. 
When  Norton  nrri\ed.  >lie  l(»oked  at  hiiii 
with  the  a|>prai-ing  eye-  of  a  -t  ranger. 
Why,  he  wa-  not  a<  tall  a-  Olive!  lie 
x'emed  someway  so  unimportant  beside 
the  latter's  tall,  straight  figure,  with  its 
kind,  hand-onie  face,  as  she  shook  bands 
with  him  and  congratulated  him — and 
slu'  eould  do   that    sineerely.   too. 

As  in  a  dream,  moving  meehanieally. 
f(Kding  detaehed  and  dazed.  Mareia  rode 
to  the  minister's  hon-e.  went  through  the 
short  ceremony,  then  hack  home  to  drop 
Miss  Olive  on  their  way  t(»  the  station. 
She  in<i~-ted  on  izcttiiig  out  of  the  ear- 
i-'auc  and  ,i:<iiiig  into  the  hon-<-  to  ^ay 
goochby. 

Norton   \\aite(h  -niiling.  on   the  porch. 

Marcia's  heai't  heat  wildly.  She  threw 
herself  wirh  abandon  on  Miss  Olive's 
broad  breast. 

"  Oh.  r  don't  want  to  leave  you,"  she 
sobbed.  "  I  don't  want  to  leave  it  all. 
I'm  afraid.  1  want  it  undone — I  want 
it  undone!'' 

"There,  there!"  soothed  .Mi<s  Olive, 
as  she  had  done  when  they  were  children. 
"  You're  just  nervous,  that's  all — yctu're 
just  nervous." 

"We  don't  want  to  miss  our  train, 
dear,"  Norton  called  from  the  front  (l(»or. 

"I'm  coming,"  replied  Marcia,  wiping 
her  face  hastily  with  her  handk(^rchief. 

Miss  Olive  kissed  her  and  shook  hands 
with  Norton  again.  It  Avas  dusk,  quiet 
and  frosty,  the  street  lamps  just  twin- 
kling out  as  they  drove  away.  When  they 
turned  the  corner,  Marcia  saw-  Olive  still 
standing  at  the  gate,  and  noticed  a  last 
leaf  fluttering  down  upon  her  head  from 
the  bare  limbs  of  the  old  maple. 

After  a  moment.  Miss  Olive  wiped 
her  eyes,  called  the  cat,  and  went  in. 
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Among  the  Sheep  Ranches  of  Patagonia 

BY    CHARLES    WELLINGTON    FURLONG,   F.R.G.S. 


TITEUMP !  thmmp  !  resistingly  groan- 
ed out  the  engines  in  response  to 
the  lever  which  had  been  suddenly 
thrown  hard  over  to  full  speed  astern; 
shush!  boiled  up  the  sudding  foam,  and 
the  little  coaster  Patagonia  backed  off  the 
bar  which  thwarted  our  entrance  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Gallegos. 

"  Largue  el  ancla!"  (let  fall),  sounded 
out  from  the  pilot-house,  and  awaiting 
deeper  water  from  the  incoming  tide,  we 
lay  at  our  chains,  four  hundred  miles 
coastwise  from  Punta  Arenas,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  north  of  Cape  Virgins, 
the  sentinel  of  Magellan  Strait. 

To  the  northward  the  long,  cliff-cut, 
sandstone  pile  of  Oape  Fairweather  turned 
its  crooked  nose  south,  and  its  escarp- 
ments, rich  in  fossils,  followed  the  river 
inland.  For  a  thousand  miles  the  coast 
of    Patagonia,    now    cliff-cut,    now    low- 


lying,  but  ever  bleak  and  brown,  shinited 
back  fvom  the  sea.  The  level  pampas  of 
shingle,  lava,  and  a  few  kinds  of  dry 
desert  shrubs  and  areas  of  a  drier,  scat- 
tered grass  reach  back  across  the  con- 
tinent, until  they  finally  merge  into  the 
deep  forest  shadows  of  the  frowning 
Andean  chain. 

Great  desolate  deserts,  sometimes  level 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  sometimes 
undulating  in  graceful  monotony,  again 
a  chaos  of  lava  rock,  out  of  which,  per- 
chance, rises  some  great  nature-sculptured 
edifice,  or,  flowing  far  below  the  surface 
of  its  plains,  a  few  swift,  dangerous  riv- 
ers have  forged  out  deep,  steep  canyons. 
In  slighter  depressions,  where  the  snow 
drifts  and  its  melted  water  accumulates. 
vegas  (meadows)  wave  their  succulent 
grasses.  Many  of  the  great  reaches  are 
desert  wastes,  sino  agiia  (without  water). 
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in  whioh  doath-like  regions  an  occasional 
whit^-bleachcd  skeleton  glistens  on  the 
stony  shingle  soil — nature's  toll. 

Such  then  ari'  the  pampas  oi  Pata- 
gonia, and  over  their  sterile  reaches  sweep 
the  hitter,  driving  winds  from  the  frigid 
Andes,  raising  great  sand-storms  in 
summer,  and  in  fall  and  winter  bearing 
driving  rain  and  snow  upon  their  blasts. 
Over  the  treeless  surface  roam  the  ostrich, 
pumas,  wild  guanaco,  and  wilder  men. 
There,  too,  along  sections  of  the  littoral 
and  up  the  banks  of  the  few  rivers, 
courageous,  hard-working  sheep-farmers, 
mainly  Scotch  and  English,  have  taken 
np  land.  ]\rany  of  them  are  pione.ers, 
having  come  from  the  lone  Falkland 
Islands,  which  lie  nearly  three  luiii(h-cd 
miles  oil'  the  Strait  of  ^Magellan ;  al- 
though, scattered  over  its  sparsely  set- 
tled iidiabited  portions  are  Argentines 
of  Spanish  ancestry,  Italians,  Austrians, 
and  French,  who  turn  their  hands  prin- 
cipally to  shepherding,  shearing,  fencing, 
carting,  and  other  details  of  ranch  work. 

From  where  they  browsed  and  bred 
over  the  peaty  soil  of  the  Falklands  sev- 
eral hundred  sheep  were  brought  in  1877 
to  Punta  Arenas,  and  sheep-raising  was 
thus  first  introduced  into  the  regions  of 
the  Strait,  and  from  this  nucleus,  and 
shipments  which  followed,  the  stormy 
Territorio  de  Magellanes  (of  Chile)  to- 
day carries  perhaps  two  million  sheep, 
with  Punta  Arenas  as  its  centre  and  base 
of  supplies,  wdiile  to  the  north  of  the 
Strait,  south  of  Eio  Santa  Cruz  (Ar- 
gentina), the  littoral  and  contiguous 
river  valleys  support  perhaps  a  mil- 
lion more. 

Here  the  town?  of  Oallegos  and  Santa 
Cruz  are  the  rendezvous.  To  these  three 
ports  come  wool  agents  from  London, 
Hamburg,  Antwerp,  and  Havre,  although 
sometimes  an  estanciero  sends  his  wool 
at  his  own  expense  to  the  London  auc- 
tion sales.  Much  of  the  pampas  w^ool  is 
shipped  from  Santa  Cruz  and  Oalle- 
gos to  Punta  Arenas,  and  the  wool  it- 
self from  these  regions  is  known  by 
that  name. 

Thus  this  little  lonely  Strait  settle- 
ment, the  Alecca  of  southern  Chile  and 
Patagonia,  is  one  of  the  great  wool- 
exporting  ports  of  the  world,  shipping 
away  on  steamers,  three  years  ago,  over 
sixteen  million   pounds   of  wool,   with   a 


connnercial  vahie  of  ov<m'  $1,000,000.  In 
additiou  to  \\\\<  there  wa-<  a  sale  of  near- 
ly four  lui"i(h-<'d  lhou<au(l  pelN.  Thus 
shei'p-raising  in  tlies<^  regions  has  proviMl 
lo  be  more  lucrative  than  gold-digging 
;iim1  uiore  ])rotitable  thnu  copper. 

Although  here  in  southeru  Patagouia 
the  few  niillioii  >li<('i)  graze  on  souio  of 
the  poorest  laud  in  Argent int^  territory, 
yet  they  go  far  toward  i)iliug  up  her 
enormous  total  of  perhaps  seventy  million 
head  of  sheej),  nuikiug  her  first  as  an 
ex])orter  of  frozen  meat,  and  second  only 
as  a  shipper  of  wool,  justifying  her  main- 
taining in  her  In'autiful  cai)ital,  the 
Central  Produc(>  Market  of  liueuos 
Ay  res,  the  largest  wool  and  hide  market 
iu  the  world. 

It  was  bite  111  the  afternoon  Ix^fore  we 
filially  headed  into  tli<^  bi'oad  reach  of 
the  river  mouth,  which  glistened  in  a 
cold  sheeu,  its  surface  rough  cut  by  the 
ripi)ing,  tearing  wind,  which  here  sweeps 
across  the  pampas  from  the  Cordillera  so 
persistently  at  times  that  vessels  requir- 
ing lighters  have  perforce  laid  for  some 
two  weeks  waiting  to  luiload,  and  horses 
liave  refused  to  face  it. 

'"  Gallrgos "  the  Spaniards  call  this 
west  wind,  and  so  the  explorers  named 
the  river,  and  later  settlers  the  little 
tinsel  town  of  corrugated  iron,  boards, 
and  adobe  which  lies  hugging  the  plain 
of  the  pampas  on  the  southern  bank,  and 
whose  low-lying  roof-tops  we  could  al- 
ready see  glistening  cold  and  sharp- 
edged  like  the  waves  of  the  river  which 
whirled  and  eddied  past. 

The  Patagonia  was  swung  in  broadside 
to  the  towm,  grounded  and  anchored;  her 
starboard  chain  held  her  to  riverward, 
v»diile  strong  hawsers  were  put  out  fore 
and  aft  and  to  shore.  Amid  no  little 
confusion  passengers  with  luggage  and 
camp  gear  were  crowded  into  the  small 
boats  and  deposited  on  the  beach. 

On  a  Patagonia  coaster  are  invariably 
to  be  found  various  men  who  have 
interests  in  sheep.  Of  my  two  com- 
panions one  was  the  senior  director  of 
perhaps  the  largest  sheep  company  in 
the  world,  which  in  the  regions  of  the 
Strait  and  Patagonia  carried  over  two 
million  head  of  sheep,  having  control 
of  numerous  separate  ranches,  each  with 
its  own  name  and  under  its  own  man- 
ager.     The    other,    from    Buenos    Ayres, 
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owned  a  ranch  or  two.  Both  were  on  a 
tour  of  inspection.  Among  the  other 
passengers  were  squatters,  shepherds, 
and  gauchos — the  cowboys  of  the  Pata- 
gonian  plains. 

Throughout  the  wdiolo  arid,  wind-swept 
length  of  Patagonia,  from  the  Rio  Negro 
to  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  only  six  rivers 
are  to  be  found.  These  drain  the  glacial 
streams  from  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Andes,  and  send  their  swift,  icy  currents 
careening  to  the  Atlantic,  grooving  great 
canyons  through  the  sandstone  soil  of  the 
pampas.  At  the  mouths  of  some  of  these 
are  mushroom  settlements,  little  Meccas 
for  the  sheepmen,  gauchos,  and  Te- 
huelche  Indians,  and  ports  for  the  few 
steamers  which  irregularly  put  in  with 
cargoes  of  corrugated  iron  and  other 
building  material  for  shelters  on  the  tree- 
less pampas ;  also  bringing  food,  camp 
gear,  and  general  supplies,  and  taking 
away  with  them  the  annual  cargoes  of 
wool  and  skins. 

Into  the  mouths  of  the  southernmost 
of  these  rivers  rush  tremendous  tides,  with 
a  rise  of  forty  feet  in  the  vicinity  of 
Gallegos.  To  meet  the  exigencies  of 
unloading  occasioned  by  this  extreme 
rise  and  fall,  a  novel  expedient  has  been 
resorted  to.  Moored  and  anchored  at 
high     tide     alongside     the     beach,     steel 


steamers  are  left  liigli  and  dry  as  the 
tide  recedes,  looking  like  great  stranded 
leviathans.  The  cargoes  are  then  trans- 
ferred in  carts,  at  low  tide,  or  over  the 
short  space  of  water  in  lighters  at  tiigh 
tide.  An  arriving  steamer  is  an  event 
here,  and  all  Gallegos  had  turned  out 
to  look  for  cargo  and  receive  news. 

We  entered  one  of  tlie  four-wheeled 
rigs  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd;  the 
horses  were  at  once  whipped  into  a  mad 
gallop  over  the  stony  beach  crest,  and 
Ave  were  in  the  town,  bolting  along  the 
dusty,  rutty  roads,  and  wcjre  deposited 
at  one  of  the  little  hotels  of  which  Gal- 
legos boasts.  Less  than  two  years  before 
the  small  garrison  was  withdrawn,  Gal- 
legos numbered  fifteen  hundred  souls; 
now  but  a  third  of  this  number  remain, 
and  many  of  the  vacant  bouses  can  be 
had  for  a  song. 

Gallegos,  like  many  a  frontier  settle- 
ment, is  a  place  of  contrasts.  Here  on 
its  few  highways,  which  crease  out  into 
the  pampas  and  disappear,  the  slow- 
moving  bullock-carts  are  passed  by  a 
truck  Fiat  locomobile  which  has  recently 
proved  a  success  within  certain  limits. 
Also  several  single  telephone  wires  sing 
their  ways  from  the  correo  (post-office) 
to  a  few  of  the  neighboring  ranches. 

At   the  end  of   one  of  these   antennae 
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of  civilizaticui  was  Killik-Aikc,  one  ol  the 
most  attractive  estaiicia  Imines  in  soutli- 
ern  Patagonia,  whose  owner,  ^Ir.  Herbert 
Felton,  with  whom  I  was  soon  in  com- 
munication, is  a  splendid  type  of  tlie  hos- 
pitable British  sheep-rancher. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  horses  to 
meet  me  across  the  river.  The  next  fore- 
noon, with  my  vaqueano  (guide),  whom  I 
had  picked  up  in  Gallegos,  I  was  kiping 
across  the  treacherous  mile  reach  of  the 
river  in  a  sailboat.  The  horses  soon  ar- 
rived, and  we  started  out. 

Patagonia,  hitherto  a  mirage  of  my 
imagination,  stretched  away  in  reality, 
a  treeless  waste  of  brown,  a  surface  of 
small  brown  stones  set  by  nature  in  ir- 
regular mosaic  into  the  brown  soil,  be- 
tween whidfc  small  scattered  tufts  of 
brown  parched  grass  grew,  the  whole  sur- 
face, as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  mo- 
notonous and  brown,  broken  only  by  the 
low-growing  mate-negro  and  mate-vcrde 
shrubs,  and  punctuated  occasionally  by 
the  slightly  greener,  prickly  caliphate. 
A  gray  monotonous  cloud  covering 
stretched  to  the  horizon  and  cooled  some- 
what the  warm  color  of  the  pampas  by 
its  reflected  grayness.  There  was  a  wild, 
unbounded  freeness  which  caused  one 
mentally  and  physically  to  breathe  deep 
— white-blooded  he  must  be  who  does  not 
feel  its  spell. 

PFere  over  these  vast  undulating  i)lains, 
from  the  Rio  Negro  to  the  Strait  of 
Magellan,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Cor- 


dillera. n.MiiM-d  tin- 
big  Telnu'lclu's  in 
iiiu-oiitrolied  frredom 
—  Pii/(i(jons,  the  l>ii;- 
f()nt(vl.  tlu"  (■  a  r  1  y 
Spaniard-  called 
llieiii.  and  lieiiee  the 
ei'iiulry  i'atagonia 
derived  its  name. 

Here  still  roam 
the  reiiuiaiit  of  tliose 
alierigiiie^,  in  t  h  e 
main  nnatfeetcd  Ity 
ei\  ili/.ation — save  for 
the  worse — but  cut 
olf  not  only  from 
many  of  their 
elioieot  and  ti'adi- 
tional  cami)ing-places 
(dilrc)  in  the  most 
fii'tile  s])ots  of  the 
ea>>tern  river  valley-,  but  even  from  the 
ocean  itself;  for  from  thirty  to  forty  miles 
back  from  the  Atlantic  they  l)ring  short 
uj)  against  that  boundary  of  the  frontier, 
ilie  wire  fence.  Kven  Killik-Aike  was 
on  the  site  of  a  favorite  canii)ing-place, 
as  its  name  and  scattered  fragments  of 
a  stone  age  amply  testify. 

The  land  which  is  considered  available 
for  sheep-farming  the  government  di- 
vides into  two  kinds,  fiscal  and  freehold. 
A  thousand  dollars  capital,  a  knowledge 
of  sheep,  and  good  judgment  are  con- 
sidered sufficient  assets  by  the  hardy 
]noneer  with  which  to  start,  provided  he 
can  find  satisfactory  "  camp "  (sheep- 
land).  In  Patagonia  this  is  of  two  kinds, 
winter  camp  and  summer  camp. 

Summer  camp  is  land  where  the  sheep 
feed  during  that  season,  and  may  be  any 
grazing-land  particularly  exposed  in  win- 
ter to  the  fierce  cold  and  snows  which 
sweep  down  from  the  Cordillera,  and  upon 
which  flocks  could  not  survive  during  the 
winter.  Winter  camp  is  available  land 
for  winter  pasturage,  naturally  more  pro- 
tected, and  where  the  snow  falls  shallow 
enough  for  the  sheep  to  get  at  the  grass. 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  extent  of 
winter  camp  determines  the  number  of 
sheep  a  ranch  can  support.  But  even 
under  the  best  conditions  severe  win- 
t(^rs  frequently  decimate  large  flocks.  To 
my  knowledge  a  winter's  toll  of  a  sin- 
gle ranch  was  thirty  thousand  out  of 
forty  thousand   sheep. 
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To-day  good  camp  in  southern  Pata- 
gonia is  limited  more  or  less  to  its  east- 
ern littoral,  mostly  occupied,  unless  one 
makes  the  long  trek  across  the  pampas 
to  the  vegas  of  the  Andean  foot-hills; 
but  here  enters  in  that  important 
feature  of  any  exported  product — trans- 
portation. Here  the  only  available  means 
is  the  bullock-cart.  But  despite  this 
drawback  one  English  pioneer  has  proved 
its  feasibility,  although  his  transporta- 
tion costs  alone  would  float  a  small-sized 
ranch  on  the  eastern  littoral. 

Could  one  view  the  average  Pata- 
gonian  sheep  farm  from  the  heights 
where  soars  the  condor  on  outstretched 
pinions,  he  would  look  down  on  what 
would  appear  a  little  tin  box  of  a  house, 
others  like  it  also  peppering  the  plain. 
Near  by  he  would  see  distinctly  a  circular 
or  square  enclosure — the  corral;  could 
trace  faintly  the  thin  thread  of  miles  of 
wire  fencing,  squared  and  cross-cut  over 
leagues  of  camp,  and  see  this  area  pie- 
bald here  and  there  with  great  patches 
and  flocks  of  white — sheep. 

Some  of  the  ranch  homes,  however,  are 
designed  and  made  in  England  and 
shipped  out  ready  to  be  put  up,  and 
though  of  corrugated  iron,  are  neverthe- 
less often  of  good  design  and  pretentious 
dimensions.  These  when  finished  and 
furnished,  painted  without  and  per- 
meated withiu  by  that  hospitality  one 
invariably    meets    in    these    parts,    have 


most  of  the  comforls  and  attractions  of 
au  average  English  liome:  such  was 
Killik-Aike. 

A  twenty-mile  ride,  then  down  a  long 
slope,  and  a  sharp  turn  brought  us  to 
the  bottom  of  a  littki  valley,  where  a 
deep  mnga  (gully)  burrowed  its  centre, 
spilling  itself  into  the  Uio  Gallegos  be- 
yond. In  the  lee  of  the  eastern  skjpe 
an  attractive  gray-painted,  red-roofed 
house  nestled — as  much  as  any  house 
could  nestle  in  Patagonia — within  a 
large  square, enclosure,  over  which  cropfx-d 
the  tree-tops  of  an  orchard  tmd  garden  — 
Killik-Aike. 

Here  I  made  my  home  for  tlie  ^rralcr 
part  of  a  week,  meanwhile  gathf-ring  in- 
formation, exploring  the  surrounding 
country,  trying  out  horses,  and  prepai-iug 
for  our  trek  across  the  pampas.  One  day 
it  was  a  ride  over  the  range  to  a  large; 
laguna  (lake),  where  flocks  of  ostriches 
scurried  away  among  the  brush  of  the 
hill  slopes,  and  wuld  geese  and  duck  dis- 
ported on  its  waters.  Or  it  was  a  Iranip 
across  a  neighboring  valley  and  \\\)  tlu- 
steep  slope  of  the  highest  harranca  (cliff) ; 
next  to  Mount  Observation,  where  I  could 
look  away  over  leagues  of  country,  could 
see  dimly  to  the  south  those  promontories 
known  as  the  Tres  Frailes  (Three  Friars). 

Down  in  this  valley,  by  a  spring. 
Hatcher  of  the  fam^ous  Princeton  expedi- 
tion had  his  camp;  also  Martin;  and 
there,  too,  still  scratched  in  its  soil,  could 
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Ih'  traeid  ihe  rectangular  grooves  (»t'  llic 
little  water  drains  which  had  sfjuared 
theniselv<'s  about  the  lone  eanip  <»t'  an- 
other well-known  American  paleontol- 
ogist, Bamum  Brown. 

To  the  traveller  in  Pataii<t!iia  there 
was  one  uni(|ue  asset  of  which  Killik- 
Aike  justly  hoasted — a  garden;  for  the 
lack  of  water  and  the  terrific  winds  which 
sweej)  bare  the  barren  pani])as  leave  only 
stubble  grass  and  a  few  hardy  shrubs. 
First,  by  irrigation  at  the  foot  of 
a  ])rotected  slope  in  the  lee  of  a 
tall  fence,  a  double  row  of  willows  was 
raised;  then  within  this  enclosure,  by 
dint  of  every  care,  apple,  cherry,  and 
other  fruit  trees  and  vegetables  of  all 
kinds  had  snccessfidly  borne  fruit — a  gar- 
den famed  in  southern  Patagonia. 

At  other  times,  alone  with  my  horse, 
I  made  excnrsions  westward  along  the 
Gallegos,  at  the  foot  of  the  great  tower- 
ing barrancas,  in  the  crannies  of  whose 
fossilled  sides  wild  hawks  and  banderia 
nested.  On  one  of  these  occasions  the 
run  back  was  a  close  race  between  my 
horse  and  the  tidal  bore  which  sweeps  up 
the  Rio  Gallegos  with  surprising  rajn'dity, 
having  caught  and  bowled  over  in  its 
boiling  swirl  many  a  crosser  at  the  near- 
by ford. 

But  it  is  this  same  Gallegos  which 
has  made  its  contiguous  territory 
coveted  sheep  land ;  for  to  the  sheep- 
rancher    of    Patagonia,    next    perhaps    to 
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good  winter  <-aiMp.  the  ni«»sf  important 
ass<'ts  are  facilities  for  1  rniisportat  ion ; 
conseipicntly  the  estancieros  of  its 
shores  have  but  to  invest  in  a  single 
boat  or  perchance  a  lightcM*,  and,  wool- 
laden,  go  down  with  the  tide  to  the  ])ort 
of  Gallegos. 

S.)  it  was  in  IssT  ili;it  Mr.  Kelt  on. 
coming  from  his  nati\<'  i-hmd-,  the  l-'alk- 
lands,  trekked  overland  fi'oni  Sandy 
point  (Punta  Arenas)  with  three  men 
and  <'ight  ((iif/iicros  ( i)aek-horses),  juid 
landed  on  the  south  side  of  the  Kio 
Gallegos — as  he  express(>d  it,  "with  what 
he  stood  nj)  in." 

Two  ye;ir>  later  he  -hifted  across  the 
I'iver  to  Killik-.\ike.  when'  he  rentecl 
iwelv<'  leagues  of  land.  Some  corrals  itp, 
a  few  sheds,  dipi)ing-pens  constructed, 
several  hundred  sheep  shipped  from  the 
Falkland^,  and  his  new  venture  was  be- 
gun, not,  how^ever,  without  those  nn- 
merou-  and  ofttimes  unexpected  setbacks 
which  the  best  judgment  fails  to  foresee 
and  forestall. 

In  the  early  days,  Iwd'ore  the  fenc<>s 
were  up,  the  sheep  wen^  watched  by 
mounted  shepherds  and  dogs  during  tlu' 
day.  and  driven  into  pens  at  night.  On 
one  occasion  this  latter  precaution  was 
neglected,  and  when  the  gray  dawn  of 
the  gray  winter  morning  diffused  over 
the  frozen  pampas,  the  sheep — a  flock  of 
six  hundred,  shipped  a  little  while  before 
from  the  Falklands — had  disappeared. 
Search  proved  fruit- 
less, and  later  in  the 
morning  Mr.  Felton, 
while  having  his  cof- 
fee, received  the  un- 
welcome news. 

Without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation, 
though  dressed  light, 
he  jumped  into  his 
saddle,  and  with  a 
single  dog  set  out. 
Skirting  the  range, 
his  practised  eye  soon 
I)icked  up  the  slight 
track  on  the  hard 
ground.  It  led  in  an 
unwavering  line  due 
east  for  a  straight 
thirty  miles  clear  to 
Cape  Fairweather, 
where     he     finally 
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found  the  entire  flock  right  at  the  water's 
edge,  with  necks  outstretched,  seeing,  as 
Mr.  Felton  said,  how  they  could  best  get 
back  to  the  Falklands. 

The  start  back  began  at  dark,  and 
man,  dog,  horse,  and  sheep  were  fearfully 
exhausted.  Lightly  clad,  the  owner  dis- 
mounted and  travelled  beside  his  horse 
in  the  pitch  darkness  and  freezing  cold, 
the  stars  his  guides.  All  were  weary,  so  the 
man  took  off  his  saddle,  and  piled  up  the 
prickly  grass  in  an  endeavor  to  get  warm ; 
but  that  insidioiis  bugaboo.  Cold,  was 
drowsing  over  him.  He  knew  it  was  a 
"  move  on  nov\^  "  or  the  big  move  to  eter- 
nity. By  daybreak  he  staggered  to  a 
shanty.  An  old  man  made  him  the  best 
drink  he  had  ever  swallowed,  camp  tea 
(mate),  which  he  had  never  before  been 
able  to  "  go,"  and  while  the  old  fellow 
was  frying  chops,  Felton  fell  asleep. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  was  and 
still  is  getting  supplies  into  the  country 
and  shipping  wool  out  of  it — and  all 
wood  construction  for  the  ranches  on 
these  treeless  pampas  had  to  be  shipped 
from  elsewhere  at  high  cost. 
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After  a  long  wait,  the  wood  for  their 
house,  all  cut  to  size  in  the  Falklands, 
arrived  at  Gallegos,  and  Mr.  Felton's 
brother  was  sent  down  to  raft  it  up,  as 
was  done  in  the  early  days.  All  went 
well  until  the  ebb-tide  began  its  race 
toward  the  sea,  cutting  and  chafing  the 
rope  lashings  and  carrying  the  entire 
house  away  below  Punta  Loyala  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Atlantic.  But,  as  in 
many  events,  the  tide  turned,  and  with 
it  back  came  the  lumber,  which  was 
secured  with  a  boat  used  to  tow  it,  and 
finally  beached. 

So  in  the  face  of  numerous  obstacles 
Felton  began  to  gain  ground,  and  ten 
years  of  arduous  labor  and  fluctuating 
luck  found  him  at  the  end  of  shearing 
with  a  fine  new  shed  just  built,  new 
tools,  dip  for  washing  sheep  and  curing 
scab,  the  whole  season's  clip  baled,  and 
the  sheepskins  rolled,  all  carefully  stored 
in  .the  new  sheds.  It  was  with  well- 
earned  satisfaction  that  Felton  saw  the 
last  fleece  tied,  the  final  bale  hooped  and 
shoved  out  from  the  press,  and  stretched 
his  weary  frame  to  dream,  perchance  of 
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TILLMAN,  senior  editor  of  that 
mai^azine  which  might  have  heen 
called  The  Pride  of  America,  was 
walking  rapidly  away  from  his  office 
through  the  November  sleet.  He  was  a 
tall,  thin-cheeked  man  with  deep-set 
eyes,  and  stiff  hair  standing  straight  up 
from  his  forehead;  and  this  latter  was 
so  expressive  a  part  of  his  outline  that 
those  who  were  accustomed  to  his  indoor 
look  were  apt  to  cry  out  upon  the  hat 
as  an  unwelcome  disguise.  At  the  cor- 
ner another  tall  man,  slightly  bent,  and 
the  more  so  to-night  because  he  was 
holding  his  coat  close  and  scudding  un- 
der the  blast,  almost  ran  into  him  and 
stopped  an  instant  in  perfunctory  apol- 
ogy. But  Stillman  knew  him  and  held 
out  his  hand. 

"  Why,  it's  not  you,  Brainerd !"  he 
said,  warmly,  against  the  icy  wind.  "'  I 
didn't  know  you  were  in  towm.  Going 
to  the  office,  were  you?" 

"  I  knew  I  shouldn't  find  you  so  late," 
said  the  other,  "but  I  was  near  and 
thought  I'd  venture  it.  On  your  way 
home?    I'll  walk  a  step  with  you." 

He  turned,  and  they  went  on  together, 
Stillman  with  a  nand  on  his  friend's 
arm.  now  in  affectionate  solicitude. 
Brainerd  meant  a  great  deal  to  him,  not 
only  as  the  writer  of  the  new  serial  the 
magazine  had  in  its  safe,  but  as  primary 
agei.it  in  the  best  part  of  the  literary 
life  signalizing  the  last  quarter-century. 
Younger  men  might  not  prize  that  life 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  active  present, 
Stillman  sometimes  thought;  but  though 
he  was  editor  of  a  magazine  that  had 
got  to  keep  itself  up  to  date,  if  it  meant 
to  live,  he  was  almost  sure  he  did.  It 
was  too  dark  in  these  down-town  byways 
to  show  him  exactly  what  manner  of  look 
Brainerd  was  wearing  to-night,  but  he 
knew,  from  old  contemplation  of  it  in 
their  confabs  running  through  the  years 
when  they  had  found  each  in  the  other  the 
nearest  approach  to  some  of  the  answers 


life  had  to  give.  There  was  the  great 
forehead,  the  statesman  face  with  its 
sensitive  mouth  and  burning  eyes,  the 
signs  of  indomitable  will  that  had,  so 
Stillman  believed,  wrecked  his  friend  so 
far  as  all  the  chances  of  a  paltry  suc- 
cess were  concerned,  but  wrecked  him  to 
cast  him  on  what  headland  of  austere 
achievement  only  the  immortals  knew. 
Brainerd  was  speaking  still,  holding  his 
coat  tight  with  one  hand  and  ready  to 
chase  his  soft  hat  with  the  other. 

"  I  had  to  come  up  about  your  letter, 
Stillman.  I  really  had  to.  It's  worm- 
wood to  me  to  refuse  anything  you  ask, 
but  that  I  simply  couldn't  do.  Why, 
that's  the  crux  of  the  story,  the  nub  of 
the  whole  thing.  Don't  ask  me  to  leave 
it  out.     I  can't.     I  won't." 

Stillman  burst  into  a  delighted  laugh. 
It  sounded  as  if  he  were  glad  to  be 
denied. 

"  Bless  you,  old  man !"  he  said.  "  I 
didn't  ask  you  to  leave  it  out,  not  in 
propria  persona.  It  was  three  of  the 
young  cockerels  in  the  office.  They 
guided  my  pen.  I  told  'em  you  wouldn't 
do  it,  but  I  was  perfectly  willing  to  let 
them  have  a  try.  Don't  you  worry 
your  head  about  that.  The  thing's  going 
in  as  you  wrote  it,  never  fear!" 

He  had  paused  before  the  door  of  a 
dingy  building,  competing  in  no  way 
with  the  city's  brilliance  except  in  a 
modest  candleshine  from  its  windows. 

"  See  here,  Brainerd,"  he  continued, 
in  some  hesitation,  as  if  he  asked  a 
dubitable  thing,  "  come  along  in.  It's 
a  dinner  of  the  Tribunal,  the  club  I 
told  you  about  where  we  pitch  into  art 
and  letters,  and  slang  one  another  to 
beat  the  band.     Come  in." 

Brainerd  shook  his  head  and  tried  to 
clutch  his  collar  tighter. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  oh  no !  I'm  not  the 
man  for  dinners.  I've  nothing  in  par- 
ticular to  say,  unless  I've  got  my  pen 
in  hand,   and   I'm   an   awful   damper   on 
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the  flow  of  others.  I  get  thinking  about 
things — other  things  a  mile  away.  That 
palsies  the  mirth." 

"But  they'd  feel  flattered,"  Stillman 
urged  weakly,  as  one  who  would  fain 
believe  in  the  argument  he  himself  ad- 
vanced. "  They're  mostly  young  men, 
and  it's  an  honor  to  have  you  sit  down 
with  them.  They  ought  to  have  the  sense 
to  know  it." 

"Ought  to!"  Brainerd  jeered,  yet  with 
a  perfect  candor.  "  Well,  so  they  ought, 
if  it's  a  question  of  years,  like  reveren- 
cing your  Chinese  grandmother  because 
she's  weather-worn.  But  for  anything 
else!  No,  no,  Stillman,  no!  you're  well 
aware  they  don't  think  anything  about 
me  except  as  an  old  duffer  that's  elected 
to  write  in  a  lingo  they  can't  abide. 
That's  some  of  them.  They're  the  ones 
that  have  helped  compile  a  neat  little 
biographical  sketch  of  me  tucked  away 
in  the  editorial  pigeonhole  somewhere. 
The  rest  are  the  humorists.  They  wake 
up  once  in  a  while  in  the  silly  season  or 
when  the  mother-in-law  joke  palls,  to 
give  an  imitation  of  me,  more  or  less 
clever.  But  tolerate  me  at  dinner !  They 
wouldn't,  they  couldn't.  Good-night, 
old  chap.  I'm  staying  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania over  there.  To-morrow  I'll  drop 
in  to  see  you." 

Stillman  put  out  his  hand. 

"  Anything  on  to-night  ?"  he  asked. 
"  You  wouldn't  let  me  come  round  after 
the  dinner?  We  break  up  early.  Some 
of  the  fellows  have  a  night  shift,  and  I 
can  get  away  with  the  first." 

"  Let  you !  guess  I  would.  My  grate 
is  heaped  and  there's  a  modest  coal-hod 
hard  by.    We'll  have  a  pipe." 

So  they  parted;  and  Stillman,  pausing 
at  the  shabby  door  before  he  rang  the 
bell,  watched  his  friend  away  through 
the  storm  and  wondered,  as  he  did  at 
every  sight  of  Brainerd  and  every  syl- 
lable from  him,  over  the  fatuity  of 
things  here  below.  Have  men,  he  mused, 
so  veiled  their  eyes  that  the  vision  has 
to  be  hung  before  them  in  every  possible 
light  before  they  bow  to  it?  He  had 
hoped  to  see  in  his  own  time  the  suffi- 
cient recognition  of  Brainerd,  but  the 
years  were  going  fast  and  little  pewter 
gods  were  being  set  up  on  every  shelf. 
This  meant  a  great  deal  to  Stillman. 
He  was,   in   a  way,    a   controller   of  des- 


tinies. Many  a  writer  of  potential 
power  had  he  heartened  and  welcomed 
gladly  to  tin;  august  portals  of  his  maga- 
zine, and  to  many  a  man  of  mark,  un- 
deservedly exploited,  IkkI  hr;  refused 
admittance.  Yet  on  Brainerd's  stand- 
ing he  had  been  able  to  cast  no  illumi- 
nating glow.  He  could  crown  him,  but 
he  had  to  go  out  and  pluck  the  laurels 
for  it  himself.  'V\u'  stubborn  public  re- 
fused to  help  him.  Out  of  his  disrcnir- 
agement  he  heaved  a  sigh  and  went 
pondering  into  the  low-studd(;d  room 
with  its  long  table,  v^^here  the  talk  was 
just  beginning. 

When  they  sat  down  there  were  an 
even  twenty  of  them.  The  laurel  wreath, 
silent  reminder  of  the  meed  the  world 
accords,  stern,  reproachful  token  no  ono 
of  them  might  inherit,  lay  on  the  tnblo, 
its  only  decoration;  thus  it  was  always, 
the  one  ceremonial  it  involved  being 
its  burning,  in  a  circle  of  silence,  at 
the  close. 

This  dinner,  though  its  date  was  that 
of  a  regular  meeting,  was  understood  to 
be  especially  in  honor  of  Jerry  Burton, 
on  the  eve  of  sailing  for  "  abroad." 
Jerry  had,  unaffectedly  to  his  own  sur- 
prise, made  a  modest  pile  of  money  out 
of  a  novel  his  colleagues  regarded  slight- 
ingly, and  he,  on  his  part,  scored 
as  no  good  at  all,  and  he  now,  he  as 
frankly  stated,  having  propitiated  the 
lesser  gods  and  got  what  he  could  out 
of  them,  meant  to  take  their  largess, 
and  live  as  long  as  possible  in  the  classic 
seclusif^n  of  Cambridge  or  Oxford,  write 
essays  and  sacrifice  to  the  high  gods 
only.  He  was  a  little  fellow  with  a 
weazened  face  drawn  to  the  point  of  an 
ineffectual  chin,  and  sitting  beside  big 
Flynn,  the  dramatic  critic  of  the  Scaf- 
te7'lrahi,  he  looked  even  more  incon- 
siderable, and  so  Flynn  told  him. 
though  in  terms  less  crudely  fitted  to 
the  basis  of  their  relative  deserts. 

"What  kind  of  an  emissary  are  you. 
anyway,  to  send  over  to  the  United 
Kingdom?"  said  he,  after  the  fashion  he 
found  suited  to  his  acquiescent  chum, 
"you  that  have  faked  up  a  bally  book 
out  of  nothing?" 

■"Not  out  of  nothing,"  said  Jerry, 
peering  through  his  wine  as  if  it  were 
a  crystal  ball  and  he  meant  to  see  the 
future  of  more  ten-strikes  in  it.     "'Out 
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of    reminiscences   of   other    hooks    I    did- 
n't fake." 

"  Kight  you  are.  And  you'iv  on  Kasy 
Street,  and  look  at  me!  I've  done  my 
three  colunms  a  (hiy  rc^cr'lar  fnr  tlio 
last  eight  years,  and  there'-  no  Oxtoi-d 
in  mine." 

"  There  is  something  reminiscent  in 
your  book,  Jerry,  and  that's  a  fact,''  said 
Glendon  Springs,  a  freckle-faced  young 
fellow  farther  down  the  tahle.  lie  drew 
his  pale  hrows  together  over  his  pale 
eyes  and  scrutinized  the  statement,  hav- 
ing made  it.  "  It's  a  had  hook,  infernally 
bad.  You  know  I  said  so  in  my  review, 
so  I've  a  right  to  say  it  here.  It's  bad 
as  they  make  'em,  hut  it's  reminiscent 
of  something  good." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  Jerry,'  with 
a  genuine  carelessness.  The  book  had 
never  markedly  interested  him,  except 
as  matter  for  wonder  that  so  mucii 
money  had  been  snatched  out  of  it. 
"  Don't  ask  me." 

Stillman  looked  quickly  up  at  the  mo- 
ment. Something  they  did  not  say,  and 
certainly  had  not  even  recognized  them- 
selves, seemed  to  suggest  to  him  imi)lie:i- 
tions  of  vital  importance. 

"You  know  we've  been  negotiating 
with  Brainerd  for  a  serial,"  he  men- 
tioned to  the  man  next  him,  but  in  a 
tone  to  be  heard  accurately  over  the 
small  area  of  talk.  "I've  been  looking 
it  through." 

"Same  old  sixpence?"  called  a  little 
man,  like  a  beetle,  marked  off  by  stiff 
black  hairs  and  hard  black  eyes.  "  Fog 
so  thick  vou  can't  see  your  hand  before 
you?  Style  twisted  into  double  bow- 
knots,  *till  you  think  you're  untying 
macrame  lace?" 

"  What  in  the  blazes  is  macrame  lace  ?" 
inquired  a  rosy,  globular  man  who  was 
eating  his  dinner  almost  worshipfully  if 
he  chanced  on  a  toothsome  morsel,  and 
profanely  when  his  expectations  were 
balked.  He  wrote  poetry  of  a  most  deli- 
cate and  crystalline  type — like  hoar  frost 
and  snow  wreaths,  said  his  following. 
That  question  was  allowed  to  pale  into 
obscurity,  for  the  editor  was  continu- 
ing in  the  path  his  reflections  had  evi- 
dently decreed. 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  it's  obscure.  I'm  not 
sure  but  it's  devilish  clear,  if  only  you've 
the  time  to  unravel  it." 


"  Trouble  is  with  our  day  and  genera 
tion,  we  haven't  time,"  snapiKnl  out  a 
little  red-haired  man,  all  speet^icles  and 
trembling  njiper  lip.  He  got  his  living 
by  dranintic  notes,  and  wa<  in  a  j)erpet- 
ual  state  of  truculent  honesty,  defending 
liis  point  of  view  with  a  i)assionate  haste 
even  before  it  had  been  assaidted.  He 
was  iierennially  angry  and  titled  out  for 
the  fray  by  a  stiff  tast<'  in  adjectives. 
"  We  haven't  time  for  anything  but 
skimming  surfaces.  It's  danniable,  pot^i- 
tively  (lamnai)le.  It's  stidti  tying  and 
corrupting,  and  the  ])uin"shinent  for  it 
is  that  we're  condennied  to  live  in  the 
pit  of  our  own  fatuity." 

Harrison  Hrisbanc,  a  slow,  grave  man, 
who  did  hack-work  on  half  a  dozen 
dailies,  had  been  looking  down  at  his 
tnitouched  plate  with  an  air  of  detach- 
ment l)oth  from  tiie  food  and  the  cir- 
cle it  gave  ])retext  for.  lie  never  ate 
much  at  these  meeting-.  lie  lun-er 
talked  much.  But  when  he  did  speak, 
the  men,  even  the  ones  outside  easy  ear- 
shot, listenod. 

"  Speaking  of  failures — "  but  nobody 
had  been  sjjeaking  of  them.  Only  each 
individual  had  been  conscious,  down  in 
the  midst  of  bitter  ac(iuiescences  and 
old  sick  desires,  that  if  failure  was  to  be 
cited,  the  finger  of  life  would  point  to 
him,  saying  inexorably,  "  Thou  art  the 
man."  "  Speaking  of  failures,  should 
you  say  Brainerd  was  a  failure?" 

The  question  seemed  to  hang  there  in 
air  for  them  to  scrutinize,  perhaps  to 
pelt  with  answers.  But  for  a  good  many 
minutes  nobody  took  a  shot  at  it.  Every- 
body got  thoughtful,  but  all  the  faces 
looked  the  same  complexion.  Brainerd 
most  evidently  was  a  failure. 

"  Haven't  you  a  word  to  say  for  him, 
any  of  you  ?"  Stillman  inquired  pleasant- 
ly, with  a  little  smile  on  his  lips.  "  Am 
1  the  only  one  to  take  a  hand?  If  I  do, 
you'll  say  it's  because  I've  got  his  serial." 

Jerry,  with  one  of  his  hasty  turns  of 
speech,  as  if  he  were  jumping  into  a 
ring,  broke  in  on  the  heels  of  this. 

"Trial!"  he  called.  "Trial!  John 
Brainerd  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  his 
peers !" 

"  It's  an  off  night.  We  weren't  to  try 
anybody  to-night,"  the  globular  man  ob- 
jected. He  was  lifting  some  bits  of 
mtishroom  on  his  fork,  and  looking  as  if, 
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before  they  were  irrevocably  eaten,  he 
might  like  to  photograph  them  and  so 
preserve  their  sacred  memory. 

"  No,"  said  the  little  man  like  a  beetle, 
in  his  quick,  hard  voice,  ''  but  we  can 
do  it  informally.  Let  it  be  inform- 
ally. -Go  on,  Brisbane.  Bring  your  ac- 
cusation." 

The  slow,  grave  man  seemed  to  wait 
for  a  moment  upon  his  own  words,  in  the 
sincere  determination  that  they  should 
be  of  proper  weight. 

'^  I  was  thinking  of  Brainerd  to-day," 
he  said.  "  I  had  occasion  to  review  his 
life  briefly  for  a  biographical  sketch, 
the  facts  of  it,  and  I  found  myself  after- 
ward coloring  up  the  facts  so  I  could 
see  what  they  meant — just  as  you  might 
put  a  dye  in  clear  water  to  define  the 
shape  of  the  bottle — to  see  what  they 
meant  to  the  man  himself.  These  are 
the  facts,  as  I  get  them.  Brainerd  began 
by  writing  faithful,  likable  stuff  better 
than  any  of  its  day  in  America.  He 
promised  to  be  one  of  the  immortals — our 
little  two-for-a-cent  immortals,  best  we 
make.  Well,  all  of  a  sudden  he  changed. 
I  don't  know  whether  he  got  big  head  or 
whether  he  grew  up  and  overtopped  us  so 
we  can't  look  up  to  him  without  a  stiff 
neck.  I  don't  know  what  happened  to 
him.  But  the  stuff  changed.  In  the  be- 
ginning, as  they  say  about  the  last  new 
machine,  any  child  could  run  it.  Any 
creature  capable  of  reading  English 
could  take  up  Brainerd's  books  and  un- 
derstand 'em.     Now — " 

'^  Why,  now,"  said  the  little  man  like  a 
beetle — "now  he's  not  only  obscure,  he's 
a  maze,  a  labyrinth.  He  that  runs  can't 
read  it.  If  it's  an  honest  runner,  he 
makes  faces  at  it,  it  gets  him  so  mad." 

"  I  wonder  what  they  think  about  it, 
the  ones  that  don't  run,"  said  the  editor, 
slowly,  out  of  the  painstaking  considera- 
tion he  gave  every  detail  of  the  pageant 
passing  before  him,  "  the  old  maids  in 
country  towns  that  get  a  book  out  of  the 
library,  and,  if  they  haven't  read  it  in 
two  weeks,  only  say  they  ^haven't  quite 
finished  it,'  and  keep  on  at  their  job  of 
half  a  page  a  day?  I  wonder  what 
a  ranchman  would  think  out  there  on 
the  plains — " 

"  Have  to  be  a  college  graduate," 
snapped  the  red-haired,  spectacled  fellow. 

"  Well,  let  him  be  a  college  graduate. 
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Plenty  of  university  among  tlie  cattle- 
men. I  wonder  what  anybody  with 
time  and  silence  about  him  like  a  wide 
horizon — why,  boys,  we  haven't  any  time, 
we  haven't  any  silence.  We're  hung  in 
a  cage  like  the  kind  old  Balue  invented 
for  Louis  XL,  and  every  time  Wall 
Street  or  a  spectacular  murder  case  or 
a  new  theatre  or  any  other  blasted  mad- 
ness of  events  comes  by  us,  it  gives  us  a 
twirl.  But  what  would  any  clear-minded 
fellow  with  brains  under  his  scalp  say 
to  John  Brainerd's  stuff  if  he  sat  down 
to  it  in  the  stillness — the  kind  of  still- 
ness where  you  can  hear  pine-needles 
dropping  round  you,  or  withered  leaves?" 

There  was  stillness  of  that  sort  at  the 
table  for  an  instant.  Every  man's  mind, 
in  its  own  particular  fashion,  returnfd 
to  some  moment  of  its  own  when  the 
quiet  of  life  had  made  itself  felt  benign- 
ly. The  little  man  like  a  beetle  spoke 
first,  in  a  testy  fashion,  because  the  chal- 
lenge had  savored  too  much  of  sentiment. 

"  Well,  what's  the  matter  with  being 
clear,  anyway?  What's  the  advantage  or 
the  special  chrism  of  advertising  you're 
too  obscure  for  the  masses — grammar- 
school  masses?  They're  a  good  fair 
average.  Let  the  grammar-school  throw 
a  vote  now  and  then.  If  I  find  a  spring 
of  water  in  the  wilderness,  I  don't  want 
to  stop  and  analyze  it,  do  I?  No,  by 
George!    I  want  to  drink." 

"  I  think,  you  know,  he  did  a  fine 
thing,"  said  a  young  fellow  with  thin 
light-brown  hair  and  a  delicate  cheek 
like  a  girl's.  He  wrote  such  drastic  com- 
ment and  criticism  that  men  had  often 
threatened,  in  good  set  terms,  to  lick 
him,  and  then,  meeting  him,  had  burst 
into  hoots  of  laughter  at  his  inconsider- 
able equipment.  "I  think  Brainerd  did 
a  mighty  fine  thing  when  he  slipped  out 
of  the  race  and  retired  to  that  gloomy  old 
place  of  his  down  in  the  country." 

"Gloomy!"  cried  the  red-haired  man. 
"  I  guess  you'd  be  gloomy,  and  so  would 
your  hall  bedroom,  if  you  made  as  little 
as  Brainerd  makes  in  the  course  of  a 
year.  Why,  his  sales  are  almost  invis- 
ible to  the  naked  eye.  His  half-yearly 
statement  must  be  a  'perfect  and  ab- 
solute blank.'  " 

^^Yet  here's  Stillman  got  him  for 
another  serial.  Stillman  pays— don't 
you,  old  boy?" 
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"  Yes,"  said  Stillinan,  seriously,  "  we 
pay,  but  we  can't  do  it  often  for 
Brainerd.  The  circulation  wouldn't  war- 
rant it." 

^'  Then  what  in  the  name  of  Jupiter 
and  all  his  satellites  do  you  have  him 
at  all  for?"  squeaked  the  red-haired  lit- 
tle man. 

Stillman  smiles!   and  said  nothing. 

"  Now  don't  you  put  on  that  inscru- 
table look,"  the  little  man  bade  him. 
"  That  '  I-could-an'-if-I-would '  sort  of 
a  phiz !  If  you  know  anything  to  the 
advantage  of  Brainerd,  tell  it,  right  here 
and  now.    He  needs  it  bad  enough." 

*'  Bless  you,"  said  the  globular  man, 
"  we  know  what  Stillman  has  him  for. 
He  has  him  to  keep  up  the  tone  of  the 
magazine.  He's  trying  to  cater  to  the 
octogenarians  who  remember  there  were 
giants  in  New  England  in  those  days, 
and  the  giants  wrote  for  the  magazine 
he's  inherited.  He  knows  the  maga- 
zine's no  such  matter  now,  but  he 
wants  to  give  the  octogenarians  a  solemn 
feast  day  once  in  a  while,  and  hypnotize 
'em  into  thinking  the  wind's  in  the 
same  quarter." 

But  Stillman,  though  he  vouchsafed 
another  smile  to  indicate  he  took  no  of- 
fence, still  said  nothing. 

"  I've  been  down  there  to  that  dismal 
hole  Brainerd's  retired  to,"  said  the 
beetle.  "  It  was  an  early  spring  day, 
and  there  were  puddles  in  the  road  and 
ducks  drabbling  in  'em  and  a  general 
smell  of  mud  and  nastiness.  And  there 
was  Brainerd  in  his  big  bare  library — 
I  don't  know  whether  there  was  another 
furnished  room  in  the  house,  but  he  had 
a  stack  of  books — there  he  was,  doing 
proof  and  lining  and  interlining,  and 
making  a  job  the  compositor  must  have 
cursed  him  for.  I  bet  it  looked  like  half 
a  dozen  temperature  charts  woven  into 
one  when  he  got  through  with  it." 

"  You  know,"  said  the  red-haired  man, 
incisively,  as  if  he  bit  off  the  words,  ^'  I 
think  myself  that  was  rather  splendid 
of  Brainerd,  going  off  down  there.  He's 
the  only  man  of  us  all  that's  had  the 
nerve  to  give  up  the  whole  bloomin' 
show  of  things  and  retire  to  a  corner  to 
do  the  work  he  means  to  do." 

"  He's  consecrated  to  it,"  said  Still- 
man, quietly,  "  Brainerd  is." 

But  because  it  was  so  big  a  word  they 


stared  at  him  a  moment,  and  said  noth- 
ing, even  to  cliallenge  it. 

"  Now,"  said  Brisbane,  in  his  manner 
of  weighing  what  he  had  to  offer,  "  I've 
wondered  a  good  deal  if  the  peculiar 
thing  about  Brainerd  isn't  that  he's  ob- 
scure. It's  that  he's  clear.  But .  we're 
so  infernally  dull  we  don't  catch  on. 
Don't  you  know  the  wireless  fellows  and 
their  instrument — I  don't  understand 
really  the  smallest  thing  about  it,  so  if 
I  get  it  all  wrong,  don't  blame  me — they 
say  the  thing  is  tuned  to  a  certain  note 
— G,  it  may  be,  or  A.  And  if  they  don't 
get  a  response,  they  change  their  tune. 
Now,  we  don't  get  Brainerd  really,  any  of 
us,  but  it's  because  he  isn't  tuned  to  our 
pitch,  and  he's  so — so  inevitable,  he  won't 
change  his  tune." 

"  Well,  then,  he  may  as  well  be  writ- 
ing his  runic  rhymes  on  a  piece  of  brick 
and  tucking  them  into  the  sand,"  said 
the  red-haired  man,  "  for  all  the  good 
they  do." 

"  Yes,  that's  pretty  much  it ;  for  if 
they're  tucked  into  the  sand,  Man  Fri- 
day's foot  '11  stumble  over  'em  some  day, 
and  they'll  be  fished  out  and  Crusoe  '11 
read  'em." 

"  Well,  I  like  that,"  said  Jerry.  "  You 
assume  Crusoe's  going  to  be  so  much 
cleverer  than  we  are,  do  you?" 

"  Oh,  by  all  odds,"  said  Brisbane.  "  I 
think  he's  going  to  be  clever  enough  to 
understand  how  particularly  important 
it  is  to  sit  still  and  translate  the  little 
pen  scratches  Brainerd's  been  making 
all  these  years,  down  in  his  dim  old  nest." 

"  Oh,  Brainerd  isn't  great,"  said  the 
black  beetle,  decisively.  "  That's  the 
thing  you'd  say  about  a  chap  that  was 
great,  posterity  and  all  that.  No,  he 
isn't  great." 

"  I'm  not  prepared  to  say  he  is,"  Bris- 
bane retorted.  "  Only,  you  ask  Stillman. 
I'll  abide  by  what  he  tells  you." 

But  Stillman  would  not  speak.  He 
only  smiled  again  his  smile  of  a  tol- 
erant obscurity  and  then  vouchsafed  the 
same  excuse: 

"  Oh,  I  can't  exploit  Brainerd.  You'd 
think  I  was  pushing  the  serial.  Some 
of  you  fellows  that  write  notices  would 
say  I  was  working  you.  Besides,  I  like 
him  too   well." 

Glendon  Springs  took  a  leap  here  from 
Brainerd,  the  unsung,  to  Jerry  Burton, 
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sitting  with  "  all  his  blushing  honors 
thick  upon  him." 

"  I  know  who  it  is  your  book's  rem- 
iniscent of,  Burton,"  he  called,  in  the 
shrill  delight  of  discoverey,  so  loudly  that 
all  of  them  turned  that  way.  "  What 
a  fool  I  was  not  to  spot  it  earlier! 
Wish  I'd  said  it  in  my  column.  Why, 
it's  Brainerd." 

"  The  deuce  it  is !"  said  Jerry,  placidly 
eating  his  roast.  "  How  do  you  make 
that  out?" 

"  Why,  it's  his  very  fist  put  to  another 
purpose  than  he  uses  it  for.  It's  Brain- 
erd cheapened,  to  sell." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  globular  man,  dream- 
ily regarding  a  crackly  bit  of  fat  and 
then  deciding  what  cubic  measure  of 
bread  would  fit  it.  "  I  see  that.  It's 
the  use  of  the  adjective,  it's  that  trick  of 
tacking  your  preposition  on  to  the  end 
instead  of  minding  the  grammarians. 
It's  the  cadence  of  the  sentence,  too. 
You're  a  nice  little  boy,  Glendon,  a  nice 
clever  little  boy  to  think  that  out." 

Jerry  was  undisturbed. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  with  philosophy, 
"  don't  lay  it  up  against  me.  If  I  did, 
I  didn't  know  it." 

"  Why,  of  course  you  don't  know  it," 
the  red-haired  man  declaimed,  piercing- 
ly. "  We  don't  any  of  us  know  it,  but 
we  have  to  sit  up  nights  to  keep  from 
falling  into  Brainerd's  pesky  style.  If 
you've  once  read  him  it  clings  to  you; 
if  you  keep  on  reading  him  you  get 
saturated  and  you're  lost." 

"  We  find  that  in  the  office,"  said  Still- 
man,  unobtrusively.  ^^  I  couldn't  tell  you 
the  number  of  stories  that  are  flung  aside 
every  week  without  further  considera- 
tion because  they're  flagrant  imitations 
of  Brainerd.  And  yet,  not  imitations. 
It's  unconscious,  all  of  it,  I'm  willing 
to  swear." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  what's  imitation 
and  what  isn't,"  said  the  beetle  man, 
gloomily.  "  Or  rather,  I  know,  but  it 
wouldn't  be  popular  to  tell.  Look  at 
that  fellow  out  West  that  took  a  prize 
from  the  Flittermouse.  That  story  was 
Brainerd,  nothing  but  Brainerd,  in  the 
form  of  it.  I'm  not  prepared  to  say  the 
fellow  didn't  know  what  he  was  doing.  I 
think  he  did." 

"Little  Jerry  didn't  know,  though," 
said    Burton,    with    an    unmoved    fronts 


"He  wrote  his  little  book  just  as  nice 
and  careful  out  of  his  own  head;  and  the 
public,  they  bought  it  and  bought  it  and 
bought  it,  and  paid  down  their  good 
money,  and  look  at  little  Jerry  to-day! 
Here  he  sits,  the  target  of  every  eye,  and 
his  steamer  ticket's  at  home  pinned  on 
to  a  cushion  embroidered  for  him  by 
an  unknown  girl  that  said  she  liked 
his  book." 

But  nobody  could  laugh.  They  were 
all  thinking  too  hard.  Only  Still  man 
looked  a  little  breathless,  like  one  run- 
ning a  race  and  seeing  the  goal  be- 
fore him. 

"  But  why,"  said  Brisbane,  slowly,  in 
his  manner  of  always  asking  why  and 
cogitating  profoundly  on  the  conclusion 
he  meant  to  m,.ake  when  the  data  were  all 
in,  "  if  Brainerd's  so  unpopular — if  he 
can't  make  his  pile  like  Jerry  here,  if 
he  can't  rake  in  kudos,  if  the  judicious 
grieve  and  the  ribald  laugh — why  are 
they  all  imitating  him?" 

"  Because  they  don't  know  they  are 
imitating  him,"  said  Glendon  Springs, 
eagerly,  as  if  he  had  made  the  best  of 
discoveries.     "  They've  caught  it." 

"  You  don't  know  you've  got  typhoid 
till  the  germ  develops  and  the  doctor 
tells  you  so,"  said  the  red-haired  man. 

"  Oh,  no,  they  don't  know  it." 

"  Well,  why  are  they  praised  ?  Why 
do  they  make  money?"  Stillman  offered 
slowly,  as  if  the  answer  were  of  the 
greatest  importance  and  he  was  tiy- 
ing  their  pulse  and  noting  eveiy  beat, 
"'  when  he's  so  far  from  any  sort  of 
worldly  stunt?" 

"Because  they've  translated  it  into 
the  language  the  market  understands,'' 
said  Glendon  Springs.  He  answered 
quietly,  but  his  eyes  shone.  "He's  dug 
out  the  gold.  They've  minted  it.  They've 
put  it  into  circulation." 

"I  shouldn't  say  his  was  the  virgin 
gold,  the  ingot,"  said  Brisbane.  "I 
should  say  Brainerd  had  put  it  into  a 
statue— into  a  whole  gallery  of  statues 
— and  nobody's  rich  enough  to  buy  such 
statuary.  Nobody's  got  the  eye  to  want 
it,  maybe,  or  the  great  gallery  to  put 
it  in."^ 

"If  we're  going  to  talk  in  figures,' 
said  Jerry,  "I'll  have  a  hack  at  it  and 
say,  if  his  statues  are  gold,  the  rest  of 
us   have   made   ours    out   of  base   metal. 
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But  they  sell.  Don't  forget  my  sUnimer 
ticket  pinned  to  that  cushion.  They  sell/' 
•  "  There  seems  to  be  the  biggest  sort 
of  injustice  in  that,"  said  Brisbane.  "  Is 
Brainerd  going  to  die  the  death  of  the 
failure  while  little  folks  like  our  Jerry 
here  go  down  to  posterity?"' 

"  Oh,  posterity !"  the  red-haired  man 
flung  in.  ''  Posterity!  that's  another  pair 
of  sleeves.  If  you  talK  about  posterity — " 
"  When  you  go  into  a  picture-gallery 
Over  There,"  said  Stillman,  indicating 
the  continent  of  Europe  with  a  gener- 
ous sweep  of  his  thumb,  "  how  much 
time  do  you  spend  on  the  pictures  la- 
belled 'School  of  Raphael,'  ^School  of 
Perugino  '  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  elerry,  sunnily,  "  tell  us, 
you  fellows,  that  have  made  the  grand 
tour.  I  want  to  know,  so  I  can  remem- 
ber what  to  do  myself." 

"  Don't  you,"  said  Stillman,  with  an 
unmoved  gravity,  "  turn  to  Raphael  and 
Perugino  themselves  ?" 

The  red-haired  man  was  leaning  over 
the  table  and  scowling  at  Stillman,  but, 
it  seemed,  in  pure  curiosity  and  the  ef- 
fort of  thought. 

"Well,  then,"  said  he,  in  a  burst  of 
appeal,  "  will  you  tell  me  why  in  thunder 
Brainerd  takes  such  a  lot  of  reading  to 
get  at  what  he's  going  to  say?" 

Stillman  seemed  to  feel  that  this  was 
the  moment  for  a  direct  statement  he 
had  never  made  before. 

"  Because  he's  got  more  to  say  than 
anybody  else." 

"  W^hat's  he  wrap  it  round  for  in  so 
many  coils?  What's  he  weave  it  so  fine 
for,  too  fine  for  the  naked  eye?" 

"  Count  the  threads  in  the  widest 
tapestry  ever  made,"  said  Stillman,  "the 
tapestry  crowded  with  the  biggest  figures. 
You'll  find  they're  multitudinous.  Then 
pick  up  the  old  cushion  at  home,  the  one 
on  the  rocking-chair  in  great-aunt's  par- 
lor. Got  a  watch-dog  on  it,  or  maybe 
a  stag's  head.  Count  your  threads  there. 
Any  child  could  do  it." 

Every  man  looked  at  his  plate  or 
studied  the  face  of  his  opposite  neigh- 
bor, absorbed  like  his  own.  The  red- 
haired  man  broke  the  stillness. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "I  gather  that  the 
sense  of  the  meeting  points  to  the  idea 
that  Brainerd's  misunderstood,  not  ap- 
preciated.'^ 


"  Oh,  no,"  said  Stillman,  "  not  that. 
Only  referred — he  wouldn't  appt.'al  him- 
self, but  some  of  us  can  api)eal  for  him 
— to  the  higher  tribunal." 

"What's  that,  Stillman?"  Brisbane 
asked.    * 

"  The  future."  After  a  moment,  Still- 
man went  on.  A  light  had  broken  out 
ii])on  his  face,  and  he  talked  eagerly  as 
one  who  had  something  of  incredible 
value  to  sliare  with  them.  "  Why,  don't 
you  see  what  you've  said  lure  to-night? 
You've  owned  Brainerd  works  a  spell 
you  can't  escape.  You  scoff  at  his  style, 
but  you  tear  off  samples  from  it  and  go 
and  have  waistcoats  made  of  it  as  much 
like  it  as  you  can  manage.  Why,  boys, 
he's  our  master." 

It  was  by  one  impulse,  it  seemed,  that 
they  were  on  their  feet.  Jerry,  perhaps, 
it  was  who  led — Jerry,  whose  dinner  this 
had  been,  and  who  had  seen  it  converted 
into  a  ceremonial  before  an  actual 
shrine.  He  at  any  rate  proposed  the 
toast,  "  The  Master." 

They  drnnk  it  in  silence.  No  such 
meeting  of  the  Tribunal  had  seen  them 
so  moved,  all  of  them  in  precisely  the 
same  way.  Something  in  the  talk,  the 
recurrence  to  ineffable  ideals,  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  obscurity  decreed  to  genius  in 
its  lifetime,  appealed  to  that  old  self 
each  man  had  believed  in,  at  one  stage, 
as  his  own  indubitable  possession,  seeing 
it  pierce  the  darkness  of  contemporary 
dulness  like  a  star.  For  a  moment  it 
seemed  possible  to  attain,  not  the  world's 
suffrages,  but  a  foothold  on  that  steep 
where  climbing  is  its  own  present  re- 
ward. Chairs  were  pushed  back  then, 
and  the  meeting  was  understood  to  be 
over.  No  man  felt  like  dropping  into 
the  familiarity  of  an  informal  conclave 
as  it  had  been  on  other  nights.  But  Still- 
man's  voice  recalled  them. 

"  Brainerd  is  here  in  town.  Shall  I 
tell  him  we — well,  I'll  tell  him  we  drank 
to  him,  at  least." 

His  eyes  sought  Brisbane's  with  per- 
haps a  suggestion  in  them,  almost 
a  prayer,  and  Brisbane  leaned  over 
and  lifted  the  laurel  wreath  in  both 
his  hands. 

"  Take  him  " — he  halted  for  the  con- 
firmation he  did  not  need,  and  chal- 
lenged the  other  acquiescent  faces — 
".take  him  this." 
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A    NOVEL 

By    the    Author    of    **The    Inner    Shrine" 


CHAPTEK   XVIII 

THE  feeling  of  being  equal  to  any- 
thing she  might  have  to  face  con- 
tinned  with  Miriam.  Now  that  the 
moment  for  action  had  arrived,  she  had 
confidence  in  her  ability  to  meet  it,  since 
it  had  to  be  done.  At  dinner  she  was  able 
to  talk  to  Wayne  on  indifferent  topics, 
and  later,  when  he  had  retired  to  his 
den  to  practise  his  Braile,  she  sat  down 
in  the  drawing-room  with  a  book.  No- 
ticing that  she  wore  the  severe  black 
dress  in  which  she  had  assisted  at  the 
"  killing  off "  of  Evie's  family,  she 
brightened  it  with  a  few  unobtrusive 
jewels,  so  as  to  look  less  like  the  Tragic 
Muse.  The  night  being  cold,  a  cheerful 
fire  burned  on  the  hearth,  beside  which 
she  sat  down  and  waited. 

When  Strange  was  shown  in,  about  half 
past  eight,  it  seemed  to  her  best  not  to 
rise  to  receive  him.  Something  in  her 
repose,  or  in  her  dignity,  gave  him  the 
impression  of  arriving  before  a  tribunal, 
and  he  began  his  explanations  almost 
from  the  doorway. 

"  I  got  your  note.  Young  Merrow 
caught  me  at  dinner.  I  was  dining 
alone,  so  that  I  could  come  at  once." 

"  You're  very  kind.  I'm  glad  you  were 
able  to  do  it.     Won't  you  sit  down?" 

Without  offering  her  hand,  she  indi- 
cated a  high  armchair,  suitable  for  a 
man,  on  the  other  side  of  the  hearth. 
He  seated  himself  with  an  air  of  expecta- 
tion, while  she  gazed  pensively  at  the 
fire,  speaking  at  last  without  looking  up. 

"  I  hear  Miss  Jarrott  has  begun  to 
announce  your  engagement  to  Evie." 

"  I  understood  she  was  going  to,  to  a 
few  intimate  friends." 

"  And  you  allowed  it  ?" 

"As  you  see." 

"  Didn't  you  know  that  I  should  have 
to  take  that  for  a  signal?" 


"  I've  never  given  you  to  understand 
that  a  signal  wouldn't  come — if  you  re- 
quired one." 

"No;  but  I  hoped—"  She  broke  off, 
continuing  to  gaze  at  the  fire.  "  Do  you 
remember,"  she  began  again — "do  you 
remember  telling  me — that  evening  on 
the  shore  of  Lake  Champlain — just  be- 
fore you  went  away — that  if  ever  I  needed 
your  life,  it  would  be  at  my  disposal?— 
to  do  with  as  I  chose  ?" 

"  I  do." 

"  Then  I'm  going  to  claim  it."  She  did 
not  look  up,  but  she  heard  him  change 
his  position  in  his  chair.  "  I  should- 
n't do  it  if  there  was  any  other  way. 
I'm  sure  you  understand  that.  Don't 
you?"  she  insisted,  glancing  at  him  for 
an  answer. 

"  I  know  you  wouldn't  do  it,  unless  you 
were  convinced  there  was  a  reason." 

"  I've  tried  to  be  just  to  you,  and  to 
see  things  from  your  point  of  view.  I 
do;  I  assure  you.  If  I  were  in  your 
position  T  should  feel  as  you  do.  But 
I'm  not  in  your  position.  I'm  in  one 
of  great  responsibility,  toward  Evie  and 
toward  her  friends." 

"  I  don't  see  what  you  owe  t-o  them." 

"I  owe  them  the  loyalty  that  every 
human  being  owes  to  every  other." 

"  To  every  other — except  me." 

"I'm  loyal  to  you  at  least,  whoever 
else  may  not  be.  But  it  wouldn't  be 
loyalty  if  I  let  you  many  Evie.  I'm 
going  to  ask  you — ^not  to  do  it — to 
go  away — ^to  leave  her  alone — to  go — 
for  good." 

There  was  a  long  silence.  Wlien  he 
spoke,  it  was  hoarsely,  but  otherwise  with- 
out change  of  tone. 

"'Is  that  what  you  meant? — ^just  now?" 

"  Yes.     That's  what  I  meant." 

"  Do  you  intend  me  to  get  out  of  New 
York,  to  go  back  to  the  south — ?" 
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She  lifted  her  hand  in  protestation. 
"  I'm  not  giving  orders,  or  making  con- 
ditions.     New    York    is    large.      There's 
room  in  it  for  you  and  Evie,  too." 

"  I  dare  say.  One  doesn't  require  much 
space  to  break  one's  heart  in." 

"  Evie  wouldn't  break  her  heart.  I 
know  her  better  than  you  do.  She'd 
suffer  for  a  while,  but  she'd  get  over  it, 
and  in  the  end,  ver\^  soon  probably — 
marry  some  one  else." 

"  How  cruel  you  can  be !"  he  said, 
with  a  twisted  smile. 

"  I  can  be,  when  it's  right.  In  this 
case  I'm  only  as  cruel  as — the  truth. 
I'm  saying  it  because  it  must  make  things 
easier  for  you.  Your  o\\7i  pain  %\t11  be 
the  less  from  the  knowledge  that,  in  time, 
Evie  will  get  over  hers." 

"  I  suppose  it  ought  to  be,  but — " 
He    did   not    finish    his    sentence,    and 
again    there    was    a    long    hush,    during 
which,  while  she  continued  to  gaze  pen- 
sively at  the  fire,  she  could  hear  him  shift- 
ing with  nervous  frequency  in  his  chair. 
When    at   last   she   ventured   to    look    at 
him    he    w^as    bowed   forward,    his    elbow 
supported  on  his  knee,  and  his  forehead 
resting    on    his    hand.      Nevertheless,    it 
caused  her  some  surprise  when  he  raised 
himself  and  said,  in  a  voice  that  would 
have  been  casual  on  a  common  occasion: 
"  I  suppose  you  think  me  a  cad  ?" 
^'No;  why  should  I?" 
"  Because  I  am  one." 
^'  I  don't  know  why  you  should  say  that, 
or  what  it  has  to  do  with — anything." 
"  It's  about  that — ^that — promise." 
"  Oh !" 

"  Do  you  mind  if  we  speak  quite 
frankly?  I  should  like  to.  I've  been 
bluffing  that  point  ever  since  you  and  I 
met  again.  It's  been  torture  to  have  to 
do  it — damned,  humiliating  torture;  but 
it's  been  difficult  to  do  an5i:hing  else. 
You  see,  I  couldn't  even  si)eak  of  it 
without  seeming  to — to  insult  you — that 
is,  unless  you  took  me  in  just  the 
right  way." 

"You  may  say  anything  you  like. 
There's  nothing  you  could  possibly  tell 
me  that  I  shouldn't  understand." 

"  Well,  then,  when  I  made  that  promise, 
I  meant  to  keep  it,  and  to  keep  it  in  a 
special  way.  I  thought — of  course  we 
were  both  very  young — but  I  thought 
that,  after  what  had  happened — " 


''  Wait  a  minute.  I  want  to  tell  you 
something  before  you  go  on."  She  rallied 
her  spirit's  forces  for  a  desperate  step, 
gathering  all  her  life's  possible  happiness 
into  one  extravagant  handful,  and  fling- 
ing it  away,  in  order  to  save  her  pride 
before  this  man,  who  was  about  to  tell 
her  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  love 
her.  "  What  I  am  going  to  say  may 
strike  you  as  irrelevant;  but  if  it  is,  you 
can  ignore  it.  I  expect  to  be  married — 
in  a  little  while — it's  practically  a  set- 
tled thing — to  Charles  Conquest,  whom 
I  think  you  know.  Now,  will  you  go 
on,  please?" 

He  stared  at  her  in  utter  blankness. 
"Good  God!" 

He  got  up  and  took  a  few  restless  turns 
up  and  down  the  room,  his  head  bent, 
his  hands  behind  his  back.  He  reseated 
himself  when  his  confused  impressions 
grew  clearer. 

"  So  that  it  doesn't  matter  what  I 
thought  about — that  promise?" 

"  Not  in  the  least."  She  had  saved 
herself.  "  The  one  thing  important  to 
me  is  that  you  should  have  made  it." 

"  And  that  you  can  hold  me  to  it,"  he 
added,  tersely. 

"  I  presume  I  can  do  that  ?" 
"  You  can,  unless — unless  I  find  myself 
in  a  position  to  take  the  promise  back." 

"  I  can  hardly  see  how  that  position 
could  come  about,"  she  said,  with  an 
air  of  wondering. 

"  I  can.  You  see,"  he  went  on  in  an 
explanatory  tone,  "  it  was  an  unusual 
sort  of  promise — a  promise  made,  so  to 
speak,  for  value  received — for  unusual 
value  received.  It  wasn't  one  that  a  com- 
mon occasion  would  have  called  forth. 
It  was  offered  because  you  had  given 
me — ^life." 

He  rested  his  arm  now  on  a  table  that 
stood  between  them  and,  leaning  toward 
her,  looked  her  steadily  in  the  eyes. 

"  I  haven't  the  faintest  idea  what 
you're  going  to  say,"  she  remarked,  rath- 
er blankly. 

"  No,  but  you'll  see.  You  gave  me 
life.  I  hold  that  life  in  a  certain  sense 
at  your  pleasure.  It  is  at  your  disposal. 
It  must  remain  at  your  disposal — until 
I  give  it  back." 

She  sat  upright  in  her  chair,  leaning 
in  her  turn  on  the  table,  and  drawing 
nearer  to  him. 
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"  I  can't  imagine  what  you  mean,"  she 
said,  under  her  breath  and  looking  a 
little  frightened. 

"  You'll  see  presently.  But  don't  be 
alarmed.  It's  going  to  be  all  right.  As 
long  as  I  hold  the  life  you  gave  me," 
he  continued  to  explain,  "  I  must  do  your 
bidding.  I'm  not  a  free  man;  I'm — 
don't  be  offended — I'm  your  creature.  I 
don't  say  I  was  a  free  man  before  this 
came  up.  I  haven't  been  a  free  man 
ever  since  I've  been  Herbert  Strange. 
I've  been  the  slave  of  a  sort  of  make- 
believe.  I've  made  believe,  and  I've  felt 
I  was  justified.  Perhaps  I  was.  I'm 
not  quite  sure.  But  I  haven't  liked 
it;  and  now  I  begin  to  feel  that  I  can't 
stand  it  any  longer.  You  follow  me, 
don't  you?" 

She  nodded,  still  leaning  toward  him 
across  the  table,  and  not  taking  her  eyes 
from  his. 

"  I  told  you  a  few  days  ago,"  he  pur- 
sued, "  that  there  were  times  when  it  was 
hell.  That  was  putting  it  mildly — too 
mildly.  There's  been  no  time  when  it 
wasn't  hell  — •  in  here."  He  tapped  his 
forehead.  "  I've  struggled,  and  fought, 
and  pushed,  and  swaggered,  and  bluffed, 
and  had  ups  and  downs,  and  taken  heart, 
and  swaggered  and  bluffed  again,  and 
lied  all  through — and  I've  made  Herbert 
Strange  a  respectable  man  of  business  on 
the  high  road  to  success.  But  when  I 
come  near  you  it  all  goes  to  pieces — like 
one  of  those  curiously  conserved  dead 
bodies  when  they're  brought  to  the 
air.  There's  nothing  to  them.  There's 
nothing  to  me — so  long  as  I'm  Her- 
bert Strange." 

"  But  you  are  Herbert  Strange.  You 
can't  help  yourself — now." 

"  Herbert  Strange  goes  back  into  the 
nothingness  out  of  which  he  was  born 
the  minute  I  become  Norrie  Eord  again." 

She  drew  herself  up  hastily,  with  a 
gasp. 

"But  you  can't  do  that!" 

"  It's  exactly  what  I  mean  to  do."  He 
spoke  very  slowly.  "I'm  going  to  be  a 
free  man,  and  my  own  master,  even  if 
it  leads  me  where — where  they  meant  to 
put  me  when  you  snatched  me  away. 
I'm  going  back  to  my  fellow  men,  to 
the  body  corporate — " 

She  rose  in  agitation,  and  drew  back 
from     him     toward     the     chimneypiece. 


"  So  that  if — if  anything  happens,"  she 
said,  "  I  shall  have  driven  you  to  it. 
That's  how  you  get  your  revenge." 

"  Not  at  all.  I'm  not  coming  to  this 
decision  suddenly,  or  in  a  spirit  of  re- 
venge, in  any  way."  He  followed  her, 
standing  near  her,  on  the  hearth  rug. 
"  I  can  truthfully  say,"  he  went  on  in  his 
slow,  explanatory  fashion,  "  that  there's 
been  no  time,  since  the  minute  I  made 
my  first  dash  for  liberty,  when  I  haven't 
known,  in  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  what 
a  good  thing  it  would  have  been  if  I 
hadn't  done  it.  I've  come  to  see — I've 
had  to — that  the  death-chair  would  have 
been  better,  with  self-respect,  than  free- 
dom to  go  and  come,  with  the  necessity 
to  gag  every  one,  every  minute  of  the 
day,  and  every  day  in  the  year,  and  all 
the  time,  with  lies.  If  that  seems  far- 
fetched to  you — " 

"  No,  it  doesn't." 

"  Well,  if  it  did  you'd  see  it  wasn't,  if 
you  were  in  my  place  for  a  month.  I 
didn't  mind  it  so  much  at  first.  I  stood 
it  by  day  and  just  suffered  by  night — 
till  the  Jarrotts  began  to  be  so  kind  to 
me,  and  I  came  to  New  York — and — and 
— and  Evie!" 

"  I'm  sorry  I've  spoken  to  you  as  I 
have,"  she  said,  hastily.  "  If  I'd  known 
you  felt  like  that—" 

"  You  were  quite  right.  I  always  un- 
derstood that.  But  I  can't  go  on  with  it. 
If  Evie  marries  me  now,  it  shall  be  know- 
ing who  I  am." 

"You  don't  mean  that  you  could  pos^ 
sibly  tell  her?" 

"  I'm  going  to  tell  every  one." 

She  stifled  a  little  cry.  "  Then  it  will 
be  my  doing!" 

"  It  will  be  your  doing — up  to  a  point. 
But  it  will  be  something  for  you  to  be 
proud  of,  not  to  regret.  You've  only 
brought  my  mistake  so  clearly  before  me 
that  even  I  can't  stand  it — when  I've 
stood  so  much.  You  ask  me  to  turn 
my  back  on  Evie  and  sneak  away.  You've 
got  the  right  to  command,  and  there's 
nothing  for  me  but  to  obey  you.  But  I 
can't  help  seeing  the  sort  of  life  that 
would  be  left  to  me  after  I'd  carried  out 
your  orders.  It  wouldn't  only  be  the 
loss  of  Evie^ — I  may  lose  her  in  any  case 
— it  would  be  the  loss  of  everything  with- 
in myself  that's  enabled  me  hitherto 
merely  to  hold  up  my  head — and  bluff." 
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"  I  might  withdraw  what  I've  just  ask- 
ed you  to  do.  Perhaps  we  could  find  some 
other  way." 

He  laughed  with  grim  lightness. 

^'  You're  weakening.  That's  not  like 
you.  And  it  wouldn't  do  any  good  now. 
Even  if  we  did  patch  up  some  other 
scheme,  there  would  still  remain  what 
you  talked  about  a  minute  ago  —  the 
loyalty  that  every  hmnan  being  owes  to 
every  other." 

''  But  I  thought  you  didn't  recognize 
that?" 

"I  said  I  didn't.  But  in  here  "—he 
lapped  his  fingers  over  the  heart — ''  I  did, 
and  I  do.    You've  brought  me  to  see  it." 

"  That's  very  noble,  but  you  saw  it 
for  yourself — " 

"Through  a  glass — darkly;  now  I  can 
look  at  the  thing  in  clear  daylight,  and 
see  what  I  have  to  do." 

She  dropped  into  her  chair  again,  look- 
ing up  at  him.  He  stood  with  his  back 
to  the  fire,  holding  his  head  high,  his 
bearing  marked  by  a  dogged,  perhaps 
forced,  serenity. 

"  But  what  can  you  do  ?"  she  asked, 
after  considering  his  words.  "  You're  so 
involved.  All  this  business — and  the  peo- 
ple in  South  America — " 

"  Oh,  there  are  ways  and  means.  I 
haven't  made  plans,  but  I've  thought, 
from  time  to  time,  of  what  I  should  do 
if  I  evcT  came  to  just  this  pass.  The 
first  thing  would  be  to  tell  the  few  peo- 
ple who  are  most  concerned,  confiden- 
tially. Then  I  should  go  back  to  South 
America,  and  settle  things  up  out  there. 
When  I  had  done  that,  I  should  return 
to  New  York  and  tell — the  police." 

"  I  couldn't  let  you.  I  couldn't  endure 
it.     It  would  kill  me.'^ 

He  smiled  down  at  her,  rather  cruelly. 

"  Oh  no,  it  wouldn't.  You'd  have  mar- 
ried Conquest  by  that  time,  and  become 
reconciled  to  my  fate,  like  me." 

She  ignored  the  thrust,  and  spoke 
eagerly. 

"And  what  would  that  be?  —  your 
fate?" 

"  I  don't  know  just  yet.  I'm  not  very 
strong  on  points  of  law.  I  suppose  they 
could  carry  out  the  old  sentence  without 
further  notice;  or  perhaps  they  would 
give  me  a  new  trial." 

"  And  if  they  did  give  you  a  new 
trial— what  then  ?" 


"  Then  I  hope  I  should  get  off." 

"  And  if  you  didn't  ?" 

"If  I  didn't,  I  fancy  I  should  have 
to  take — the—" 

"  You  mustn't  do  it."  She  spoke  with 
conviction,  and  sprang  up  again.  "  You 
mustn't  do  it,"  she  repeated.  "  You 
mustn't  run  the  risk." 

Without  moving  in  any  way,  he  eyed 
her  aslant,  a  smile,  not  too  bitter,  trem- 
bling about  his  lips. 

"  You  probably  think  the  risk  would 
be  greater  than  I  do,  because  your  con- 
victions— " 

"  I  have  no  convictions.  If  you  say 
you  didn't  do  it  I'm  ready  to  believe  you. 
I  don't  see  that  it  matters  so  very  much 
— if  he  drove  you  to  it — " 

"  It  matters  to  me."  He  smiled  again 
to  see  that  the  wild  olive  had  not  yet 
l>een  grafted. 

"  If  they  found  you  guilty  once,"  she 
argued,  "  they  may  do  it  again." 

"  Exactly ;  but  I  should  have  my 
chance." 

"Promise  me  you  won't  take  it,"  she 
demanded,  desperately.  "  I'll  do  any- 
thing. I'll  do  anything  you  ask.  I'll 
give  in  without  conditions.  You  shall 
marry  Evie,  and  I  will  never,  never  say 
a  word." 

"  But  it's  too  late,"  he  reasoned. 
"Don't  you  see  that?  After  pointing 
out  the  right  road  all  these  months,  you 
can't  push  me  back  into  the  wrong." 

"  I  never  dreamed  of  your  taking  this 
road  at  all." 

"  I  dare  say  not.  But  you've  inspired 
the  principle — and  it's  for  me  to  work 
it  out.  You've  given  me  a  foretaste  of 
the  joy  of  being  honest — of  being  able  to 
speak  out,  to  be  myself,  to  tell  the  truth 
— of  getting  rid  of  the  dodging  and  wrig- 
gling and  squirming — of  being  delivered 
from  the  daily,  the  hourly,  terror  of  de- 
tection. I  want  to  be  the  man  that  God 
made  and  not  a  creature  called  up  out  of 
nightmare.  What  do  I  care  how  it  ends? 
— so  long  as  I  can  stand  free,  just  once, 
on  my  own  feet,  before  the  world  and  say, 
Yes,  I'm  Norrie  Ford." 

"  Don't  you  care  how  it  ends  for  Evie  ?" 

"I  do;  and  I  believe  she'll  be  happier 
this  way — in  the  long  run.  I've  kicked 
against  the  pricks  and  shirked  it  too 
many  years  not  to  know  it.  She'll  suffer 
less  in  being  true  to  me,  while  I  fight 
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my  way,  than  if  I  were  to  turn  my  back 
on  her  and  shuffle  out  of  her  existence. 
She'll  be  true  to  me;  you'll  see.  I'll  win 
in  the  end,  and  she  will  marry  a  man 
and  not  a  shadow." 

"  But  if  you  went  on,"  she  pleaded, 
"  just  as  you  had  planned — and  I  didn't 
say  anything?" 

"  You'd  despise  me.  You've  shown  me 
that  already.  You'd  despise  me  and  you'd 
be  right.  It  would  be  all  very  well  for 
the  minute.  It  would  be  an  easy  way 
out  of  a  painful  fix.  But  afterward,  when 
I'd  taken  it,  you'd  never  give  me  your 
respect  again — not  even  the  little  you've 
given  me  hitherto — and  God  knows  that 
can't  have  been  much.  I  could  stand 
anything  in  the  world — anything — rather 
than  that  you  should  come  to  that." 

"  But  I  shouldn't,  when  I  myself  had 
dissuaded  you — " 

"  No,  no ;  don't  try.  You'd  be  doing 
wrong.  You've  been  to  me  so  high  and 
holy  that  I  don't  like  to  think  you  haven't 
the  strength  to  go  on  to  the  end.  I've 
got  it,  because  you've  given  it  me.  Don't 
detract  from  your  own  gift  by  holding 
me  back  from  using  it.  You  found  me 
a  prisoner — or  an  escaped  one — and  I've 
been  a  prisoner  all  these  years,  the  pris- 
oner of  something  worse  than  chains. 
Now  I'm  going  free.  Look!"  he  cried, 
with  sudden  inspiration.  "  I'll  show  you 
how  it's  done.  You'll  see  how  easy  it 
will  be." 

He  moved  to  cross  the  room. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?" 

She  sprang  up  as  if  to  hold  him  back, 
but  his  finger  was  on  the  bell. 

'^  You  don't  mind,  I  hope  ?"  he  asked ; 
but  he  had  rung  before  she  could  give 
an  answer.  The  maid  appeared  in  the 
doorway. 

"  Ask  Mr.  Wayne  if  he  would  be  good 
enough  to  come  in  here  a  minute.  Tell 
him  Mr.  Strange  particularly  wants  to 
see  him." 

He  went  back  to  his  place  by  the  fire- 
side, where  he  stood  apparently  calm, 
showing  no  sign  of  excitement  except  in 
heightened  color  and  the  stillness  of 
nervous  tension.  Miriam  sank  into  her 
chair  again. 

"  Don't  do  anything  rash,"  she  pleaded. 
"Wait  till  to-morrow.  There  will  al- 
ways be  time.     For  God's  sake!" 

If  he  heard  her  he  paid  no  attention, 
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and  presently  Wajme  appeared.  He  hesi- 
tated a  minute  on  the  threshold,  and 
during  that  instant  Ford  could  see  that 
he  looked  ashy  and  older,  as  if  something 
had  aged  him  suddenly.  His  hands 
trembled,  too,  as  he  felt  his  way  in. 

"  Good  evening,"  he  said,  speaking  into 
the  air  as  blind  men  do.  "  I  thought  I 
heard  your  voice." 

Llaving  groped  his  way  across  the  room 
and  reached  the  table  that  stood  between 
the  armchairs  Miriam  and  Ford  had 
occupied,  he  stopped.  He  stood  there, 
with  fingers  drumming  soundlessly  on 
the  polished  wood,  waiting  for  some  one 
to  speak. 

In  spite  of  the  confidence  with  which 
he  had  rung  the  bell.  Ford  found  it  dif- 
ficult now  to  begin.  It  was  only  after 
one  or  two  inarticulate  attempts  that  he 
was  able  to  say  anything. 

"  I  asked  you  to  come  in,  sir,"  he  be- 
gan, haltingly,  "  to  tell  you  something 
very  special.  Miss  Strange  knows  it  al- 
ready. ...  If  I've  done  wrong  in  not  tell- 
ing you  before  .  .  .  you'll  see  I'm  pre- 
pared to  take  my  punishment.  .  .  .  My 
name  isn't  Strange  ...  it  isn't  Herbert." 

"  I  know  it  isn't." 

The  words  slipped  out  in  a  sharp  tone, 
not  quite  nervous,  but  thin  and  worn. 
Miriam's  attitude  grew  tense.  Ford  took 
a  step  forward  from  the  fireside.  With 
his  arm  flung  over  the  back  of  his  chair, 
and  his  knee  resting  on  the  seat  of  it, 
he  strained  across  the  table,  as  if  to 
annihilate  the  space  between  Wayne 
and  himself. 

"You  hnewf 

The  blind  man  nodded.  When  he 
spoke  it  was  again  into  the  air. 

"  Yes ;  I  knew.  You're  Norrie  Ford. 
I  ought  to  say  I've  only  known  it  lat- 
terly— about  a  fortnight  "now." 

"How?" 

"  Oh,  it  just  came  to  me — by  degTces, 
I  think." 

"Whv  didn't  you  say  something  about 
it?" 

"  I  thought  I  wouldn't.  It  has  worried 
me,  but  I  thought  I'd  keep  still." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  were  going  to 
let  everything — go  on?" 

"  I  weighed  all  the  considerations. 
That's  the  decision  I  came  to.  You  must 
understand,"  he  went  on  to  explain,  in  a 
voice  that  was  now  tremulous  as  well  as 
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thin,  ''  tliat  J'd  had  you  a  p'X'd  dc^Jil  <>n 
my  mind,  during  these  p»a.st  ci^^^ht  years. 
J  sentenfxjd  you  to  death  wlion  1  ahnost 
know  you  werf  innocent.  It  was  my 
duty.  I  couldn't  help  it.  I'lie  fact'^  tf)ld 
(h'ad  aj?ainst  you.  Kvcry  one  admitted 
that.  True,  the  evidence  mij^lit  liavc 
heen  twisted  to  tell  af^ainst  old  (iraium 
and  his  wife,  hut  tluy  hadn't  J)een  dis- 
sipated, aiKJ  they  hadn't  heen  indicted, 
and  they  hadn't  i^iniG  round  making 
tlireatB  against  Chris  Ford's  life  like; 
you." 

"I  didn't  nieau  them.  It  was  notljing 
but  a  boy's  rage — " 

"Yes,  hut  you  made  iIkiii:  and  when 
the  old  man  was  found—  iJnt  I'll  not 
^'(»  into  that  now.  1  only  want  to  say 
that,  wliile  I  couldn't  accjuit  you  with 
7ny  int/'lligence,  I  felt  constrained  to  do 
it  in  my  heart,  especially  when  every- 
thing wjLs  over,  and  it  was  too  lat<'.  The 
incident  has  hf!<'n  the  one  thing  in  my  pro- 
fes-^ional  career  tliat  I've  most  regretted. 
T  don't  quite,  hlame  myself.  T  had  to 
do  my  duty.  And  yet  it  was  a  relief 
to  mo  when  you  got  away.  1  don't  know 
that  I  could  have  acted  diffcn-ently,  hut — 
hut  I  liked  you.  I've  gone  on  liking  you. 
I've  often  thought  about  you,  and  won- 
dered what  had  he(!omc  of  you.  And  one 
day — not  h)ng  ago — as  I  was  going  over 
tho  old  ground  once  more,  T  saw  I'd  In^en 
thinking  about  —  you.  That's  how  it 
came  to  me." 

"And  you  were  going  to  remain  si- 
lent, and  let  me  marry  Evie?" 

Tlie  blind  man  reflected. 

"I  saw  what  was  to  be  said  {igainst  it. 
TUit  I  weiglusd  all  the  evidence  carfifully. 
You  were  an  injun^d  man;  you'd  made 
a  great  fight  and  you'd  won — as  far  as 
one  Tnan  can  win  against  th(5  world.  T 
eaiiie  lo  tho  conclusion  that  T  wasn't 
called  on  to  strike  you  down  n  second 
time,  after  yon'd  scrambled  up  so  pliick- 
ily.  Evie  is  very  dear  to  mo;  T  don't  say 
that  I  should  sex;  her  married  to  you  with- 
out some  misgiving;  but  T  decided  that 
you  deserved  her.  Tt  was  a  great  respon- 
sibility to  take,  but  T  took  it  and  made 
up  my  mind  to — let  lier  go." 

"Oh,    you're    a    good    man!      T    didn't 

think  there  was  such  mercy  in  tbr;  world." 

V()V(]    flung    ont    the    words    in    a    cry 

tliat   was  half  a  groan    and    half  a    shout 

of     triinrif)li.        Miriam     '-hoked     ba<'l<     a 


sob.  'Jlie  little  man  shrugged  liis  shoul- 
ders dej)recatingly. 

"  Tliere's  cme  thing  I  should  like  to 
ask,"  he  pursued,  "among  the  many  that 
I  don't  know  anything  ahout,  and  that  I 
don't  care  to  in(|uire  into.  How  did  you 
come  by  the  nauje  f>f  this  lady's  father, 
my  old  friend  Herbert  Strange?'' 

Ford  and  Miriam  exehanged  swift 
glances.  She  shook  her  head,  and  he 
took  his  cue. 

"  I  hapjx'ned  to  see  it  in  a  — a  sort  of 
— j)aper.  1  had  no  idea  it  was  that  of  a 
real  i)erson.  I  fancied  it  had  come  out 
of  a  novel — or  something  like  that.  I 
didn't  mean  U>  keei»  it,  but  it  got  fastciiied 
on  me." 

"  Very  odd,"  was  his  oidy  comment. 
"Isn't  it,  Miriam?  Now,"  he  added,  "I 
sup])ose  you've  had  all  yr)U  want  of  me, 
so   I'll  say  go(»(|   niglit." 

He  held  <»ut  his  hand,  which  Ford 
grasj)ed,  clenched  rather,  in  both  his  own. 

"(Jod  bless  you!"  WayiK^  murmured, 
still  tremulously.  "  (lod  bless  you — my 
boy,  and  bring  everything  out  right. 
Miriam,  I  sui)posG  you'll  come  in  and 
see  me  before  you  go  to  IhuI." 

They  watched  him  shufHe  his  way  out 
of  the  room,  and  watched  the  door  long 
after  he  had  elosed  it.  When  at  last 
Miriam  turned  her  eyes  on  Ford  they 
were  luminous  with  the  relief  o^  her 
own   defeat. 

"You  sec;!"  she  cried,  trimnphantly. 
"You  see  the  difference  between  him  and 
mc; — between  his  spirit  and  mine!  Now 
which  of  us  was  right?" 

"  You  were." 


CHAPTER    XIX 

TWK  one  thing  clear  to  Miriam  on  the 
following  day  was  that  she  had  ruin- 
ed everything  with  astonishing  complete- 
ness— a  curious  result  to  come;  from  what 
she  was  firmly  convinced  was  "doing 
right."  She  had  calculated  that,  by  a 
moderate  measure  of  suffering  to  Evie, 
and  a  large  one  to  Ford,  Evie's  ultimate 
welfare  at  least  would  be  secured.  Now^ 
ev(!r>'1:hing  was  being  brought  to  grief  to- 
getluir.  Out  of  such  a  wre<;k  nothing 
could  be  saved. 

With  Ford's  desire  to  break  the  force 
whieh  made  him  an  impostor  she  had 
sympathy;     but,    his     willingness    to     risk 
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his  life  in  order  to  be  in  harmony  with 
law  and  order  again  was  not  so  easy  for 
her  to  understand.  That  Ford  should 
deliberately  seek  chains  in  barracks, 
when — by  her  surrender  on  the  subject 
of  Evie — she  had  made  it  possible  for 
him  still  to  keep  the  liberty  of  the  field, 
was  to  her  at  once  incomprehensible  and 
awful.  She  had  not  only  the  sense  of 
watching  a  man  rushing  upon  Eate,  but 
the  knowledge  that  she  herself  had  given 
him  the  impetus;  while  she  was  fully 
alive  to  the  fact  that  when  he  fell,  every- 
thing she  cared  for  in  the  world  would 
fall  with  him. 

Her  mind  was  too  resourceful,  her 
spirit  too  energetic,  to  permit  of  her  sit- 
ting in  helpless  anguish  over  his  new  de- 
termination. She  was  already  busy  with 
plans  for  counteracting  him,  in  one  of 
which  at  least  she  saw  elements  of 
hope.  Having  conceived  its  possibilities, 
she  was  eager  to  go  and  test  them;  but 
she  had  decided  not  to  leave  the  house 
until  she  knew  that  Ford  was  really  put- 
ting his  plans  into  execution.  The  min- 
ute Evie  learned  the  fatal  news  she 
would  have  need  of  her,  and  she  dared 
not  put  herself  out  of  the  child's  reach. 
Her  first  duty  must  be  toward  the  fragile 
little  creature,  who  would  be  crushed  like 
a  trampled  flower. 

Shortly  before  noon  she  was  summoned 
to  the  telephone,  where  Evie  was  asking 
if  she  should  find  her  in.  Miriam  judged 
from  the  tonea  of  the  transmitted  voice 
that  the  worst  had  been  made  known. 
She  was  not,  however,  prepared  for 
the  briskness  with  which,  ten  minutes 
later,  Evie  whisked  into  the  room,  her 
cheeks  aglow  with  excitement,  and  her 
heavenly  eyes  dancing  with  a  purely 
earthly  sparkle. 

"  Isn't  this  awful  ?"  she  cried,  before 
Miriam  could  take  her  into  her  loving 
arms.  "  Isn't  it  appalling  ?  But  it's  not 
a  surprise  to  me — not  in  the  least.  I 
knew  there  was  something.  Haven't  I 
said  so?  I  almost  knew  that  his  name 
wasn't  Strange.  If  I  hadn't  been  so  busy 
with  my  coming-out — and  everything — 
I  should  have  been  sure  of  it.  I  have- 
n't had  time  to  think  of  it,  do  you  see? 
With  a  lunch  somewhere  every  day  at 
half  past  one,"  she  hurried  on,  breath- 
lessly, "  and  a  tea  at  half  past  four,  and 
a  dinner  at  eight,  and  a  dance  at  eleven. 


and  very  likely  the  theatre  or  the  opera 
in  between — well,  you  can  see  I  haven't 
been  able  to  give  much  attention  to  any- 
thing else;  but  I  knew,  from  the  very 
time  when  I  was  in  Buenos  Ayres,  that 
there  was  something  queer  about  that 
name.  I  never  saw  a  man  so  sensitive 
when  any  one  spoke  about  his  name,  not 
in  all  my  life  before — and  you  know 
down  there  it's  the  commonest  thing^ — 
why,  they're  so  suspicious  on  that  point 
that  they'd  almost  doubt  that  mine  was 
Evie  Colfax." 

She  threw  her  muff  in  one  direction, 
her  boa  in  another,  and  her  gloves  in 
still  another. 

"  But,  Evie  darling,  you  surely  did- 
n't think—" 

"  Of  course  I  never  thought  of  any- 
thing like  this.  I  didn't  really  think 
of  anything  at  all.  If  I'd  begun  to 
give  my  mind  to  it,  I  should  probably 
have  hit  on  something  a  great  deal 
worse." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  dear  ?  Worse — 
than  what?" 

^'  Worse  than  just  being  accused  of 
shooting  your  uncle — and  it  was  only  his 
great-uncle,  too.  I  might  have  thought 
of  forgery  or  something  dishonorable, 
though  I  should  know  he  wasn't  capable 
of  it.  Being  accused  isn't  much.  You 
can  accuse  any  one  —  you  could  accuse 
me.  That  doesn't  prove  anything  when 
he  says  he  didn't  do  it.  Of  course  he 
didn't  ^0  it.  Can't  any  one  see?  My 
goodness!  I  wish  they'd  let  me  make  the 
laws.  I'd  show  them.  Just  think!  To 
put  a  man  like  that  in  prison — and  say 
they'd  do  such  awful  things  to  him — 
and  make  him  change  his  name  —  and 
everything.  It's  perfectly  scandalous. 
It's  an  outrage.  I  shouldn't  think  such 
things  would  be  allowed.  They  wouldn't 
be  allowed  in  the  Argentine.  Why,  there 
was  a  man  out  there  who  killed  his  father- 
in-law  —  actually  hilled  him  —  and  they 
didn't  do  anything  to  him  at  all.  IVe 
seen  him  lots  of  times.  Aunt  Queenie 
has  pointed  him  out  to  me.  He  used 
to  have  the  box  next  but  two  to  ours 
at  the  opera.  And  to  think  they  should 
take  a  man  like  Herbert,  and  worry  him 
like  that — it  makes  me  so  indignant  I'd 
like  to—" 

Evie  ground  her  teeth,  threw  her 
clenched  fists  outward,  and  twitched  her 
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skirts  about  tlie  room  in  the*  prettiest  pos- 
sible passion  of  ri^^hteous  antrer. 

"  But,  darling,-'  Miriam  ii^ked,  in  a 
puzzled  voice,  '*  what  are  you  going  to 
do  about  it  i'" 

Evie  wheeled  round  haughtily. 

^^  Do  about  it?  What  would  you  ex- 
pect me  to  do  al>out  iti'  I'm  going  to 
tell  every  one  he  didn't  do  it — that's  what 
I'm  going  to  do  about  it.  But  of  course 
we're  not  to  speak  of  it  just  yet — out- 
side ourselves,  you  know.  lie's  going 
to  Buenos  Ayres  to  tell  Uncle  Jarrott 
he  didn't  do  it — and  when  he  comes 
back  we're  going  to  make  it  generally 
known.  Oh,  there's  to  be  law  about  it — 
and  everything.  lie  means  to  change  his 
name  again  to  what  it  was  before — 
Ford,  the  name  was — and  I  must  say, 
Miriam,  I  like  that  a  good  deal  better 
than  Strange,  if  you  don't  mind  my  tell- 
ing you.  It  seems  odd  to  have  so  many 
Stranges — and  I  must  say  I  never  could 
get  used  to  the  idea  of  having  exactly  the 
same  name  as  yours.  It  was  almost  like 
not  being  married  outside  the  family — 
and  I  should  hate  to  marry  a  relation. 
That  part  of  it  comes  as  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise, do  you  see?  I'd  made  up  my  mind 
to  Strange,  and  thought  there  was  no  way 
of  getting  rid  of  it,  unless  I — but  I  wasn't 
looking  ahead  to  anything  of  that  kind. 
I  hope  I  shall  never — " 

''  So,  darling,  you're  going  to  be  true 
to  him?" 

"  True  to  him  ?  Of  course  I'm  going 
to  be  true  to  him.  Why  shouldn't  I  be? 
I'm  going  to  be  more  true  to  him  now 
than  I  was  before.  He's  so  noble  about 
it,  too.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the 
way  he  broke  it  to  me.  Aunt  Queenie 
said  she  never  saw  anything  so  affecting, 
not  even  on  the  stage.  She  was  there, 
you  know.  Herbert  felt  he  couldn't  go 
over  it  all  twice,  and  he  thought  I  should 
need  some  one  to  support  me  through  the 
shock.  I  didn't— not  a  bit.  But  I  wish  you 
could  have  been  there,  just  to  see  him." 

"  I  can  fancy  it,  dear." 

"Of  course  I  know  now  what  you've 
been  fidgeting  about  ever  since  he  came 
to  New  York.  He  says  you  recognized 
him— that  you'd  seen  him  at  Greenport. 
Oh,  I  knew  there  was  something.  But 
I  must  say,  Miriam,  I  think  you  might 
have  told  me  eonfidentially,  and  not  let 
it  come  on  me   as  such   a  blow   as  this. 


Not  that  1  take  it  as  a  blow;  though,  of 
course,  it  upsets  things  terribly.  We 
can't  announce  our  engagement  for  ever 
so  long,  and  Aunt  Queenie  is  rushing 
round  in  tlM^  motor  now  to  take  back 
what  she  wrote  to  a  few  peoi)lo  yest-er- 
(lay.  I  can't  imagine  what  she'll  tell 
them,  l>ecause  I  charged  her  on  her  sacred 
honor  not  to  give  them  tlie  idea  it  was 
broken  off,  although  I'd  rather  they 
thought  it  was  broken  off  than  that  I 
luuln't  been  engaged  at  all." 

''Miss  Jarrott  takes  it  quietly,  then?'' 

''Quietly!  I  wish  you  could  see  her. 
She  thinks  there  never  was  anything  so 
romantic.  Why,  she  cried  over  him,  and 
kissed  him,  and  said  she'd  always  be  his 
friend  if  every  one  else  in  the  world  were 
to  turn  against  him.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  poor  old  dear  is  head  over  heels 
in  love  with  him,  do  you  see?  in  that 
sort  of  old-maid  way  —  you  know  the 
kind  of  thing  I  mean.  She  thinks  there's 
nolnjdy  like  him,  and  neither  tliere  is.  I 
shall  miss  him  frightfully  while  he's 
down  there  telling  Uncle  Jarrott.  I  shall 
skip  half  my  invitations  and  go  regular- 
ly into  retreat  till  he  comes  back.  There's 
lots  more  he's  going  to  tell  me  then — all 
al)out  what  Popsey  Wayne  had  to  do 
with  it — and  everything.  I'm  glad  he 
doesn't  want  to  do  it  now,  because 
]ny  head  is  reeling  as  it  is.  I've  so 
many  things  to  think  of — and  so  much 
responsibility  coming  on  me  all  at 
once — and — " 

"  Are  you  going  to  do  anything  about 
Billy?" 

"  Well,  I  can  postpone  that,  at  any 
rate.  Thank  goodness,  there's  one  silver 
lining  to  the  cloud.  I  was  going  to  give 
him  a  pretty  strong  hint  to-night,  seeing 
Aunt  Queenie  has  begun  writing  notes 
around,  but  now  I  can  let  him  simmer 
for  a  while  longer.  He  won't  be  able  to 
say  I  haven'.t  let  him  down  easy,  poor  old 
boy.  And,  Miriam  dear,"  she  continued, 
gathering  up  her  various  articles  of  ap- 
parel, preparatory  to  taking  leave,  "  you'll 
keep  just  as  quiet  about  it  as  you  can, 
like  a  dear,  won't  you?  We  don't  mean 
to  say  a  word  about  it  outside  ourselves 
till  Herbert  comes  back  from  seeing 
Uncle  Jarrott.  That's  my  advice — and 
it's  all  our  advice  —  I  mean,  Aunt 
Queenie's,  too.  Then  they're  going  to 
law — or   something.     I   know   you   won't 
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say  anything  about  it,  but  I  thought  I'd 
just  put  you  on  your  guard." 

If  Evie's  way  of  taking  it  was  a  new 
revelation  to  Miriam  of  her  own  mis- 
calculation, it  was  also  a  new  incentive 
to  setting  to  work  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible to  repair  what  she  could  of  the 
mischief  she  had  made.  With  Evie's 
limitations  she  might  never  know  more 
of  the  seriousness  of  her  situation  than 
a  bird  of  the  nature  of  the  battle  raging 
near  its  nest ;  while  if  even  Ford  '^  went 
to  law,"  as  Evie  put  it,  and  he  came  off 
victorious,  there  might  still  be  chances 
for  their  happiness.  To  anything  else 
Miriam  was  indifferent,  as  a  man  in 
the  excitement  of  saving  his  children 
from  fire  or  storm  is  dead  to  his  own 
sensations.  It  was  with  impetuous,  al- 
most frenzied,  eagerness,  therefore,  that 
she  went  to  the  telephone  to  ring  up 
Charles  Conquest,  asking  to  be  allowed 
to  see  him  privately  at  his  oifice,  during 
the  afternoon. 

In  what  she  had  made  up  her  mind 
to  do  the  fact  that  she  was  planning  for 
herself  an  unnecessary  measure  of  sacri- 
fice was  no  deterrent.  She  was  in  a  mood 
in  which  self  -  immolation  seemed  the 
natural  penalty  of  her  mistakes.  She 
was  not  without  the  knowledge  that 
money  could  buy  the  help  she  purposed 
to  obtain  by  direct  intervention;  but  her 
inherited  instincts,  scornful  of  round- 
about methods,  urged  her  to  pay  the 
price  in  something  more  personal  than 
coin.  It  replied  in  some  degree  to 
her  self-accusation,  it  assuaged  the  bit- 
terness of  her  self-condemnation,  to  know 
that  she  w^as  to  be  the  active  agent  in 
putting  right  that  which  her  errors  of 
judgment  had  put  wrong.  To  her  es- 
sentially primitive  soul  atonement  by 
proxy  was  as  much  out  of  the  question 
as  to  the  devotee  beneath  the  wheels  of 
Juggernaut.  Somewhere  in  the  back- 
ground of  her  thought  there  were  faint 
prudential  protests  against  throwing  her- 
self away;  but  she  disdained  them,  as 
a  Latin  or  a  Teuton  disdains  the  Anglo- 
Saxon's  preference  for  a  court  of  law 
to  the  pistol  of  the  duellist.  It  was 
something  outside  the  realm  of  reason. 
Keck! ess  impulses  subdued  by  convent 
restraint  or  civilized  requirements  awoke 
with  a  start  all  the  more  violent  because 


of  their  long  sleep,  driving  her  to  do 
that  which  she  knew  other  women  would 
have  done  otherwise  or  not  at  all. 

She  was  aware,  therefore,  of  limita- 
tions in  the  sacrifice  she  was  making; 
she  was  even  aware  that,  in  the  true 
sense,  it  was  no  sacrifice  whatever.  She 
was  offering  herself  up  because  she  chose 
to — in  a  kind  of  wilfulness — but  a  pas- 
sionate wilfulness  which  claimed  that 
for  her  at  least  there  was  no  other  way. 
Other  women,  wiser  women,  women  be- 
hind whom  there  was  a  long,  moderation- 
loving  past,  might  obey  the  laws  that 
prompt  to  the  economy  of  oneself;  she 
could  only  follow  those  blind  urgings 
which  drove  her  forefathers  to  fight 
when  they  might  have  remained  at  peace, 
or  whipped  them  forth  into  the  wild 
places  of  the  earth  when  they  could  have 
stayed  in  quiet  homes.  The  hard  way 
in  preference  to  the  easy  way  was  in  her 
blood.  She  could  no  more  have  resisted 
taking  it  now  than  she  could  have  held 
herself  back  eight  years  ago  from  be- 
friending Norrie  Ford  against  the  law. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  a  support  to  her 
to  remember  that  Conquest's  manner  on 
the  occasions  when  business  brought  her 
to  his  office  was  always  a  little  different 
from  that  v/hich  he  assumed  when  they 
met  outside.  He  was  much  more  the 
professional  man  with  his  client,  a  little 
the  friend,  but  not  at  all  the  lover — 
if  he  was  a  lover  anywhere.  Having 
welcomed  her  now  with  just  the  right 
shade  of  cordiality,  he  made  her  sit  at 
a  little  distance  from  his  desk,  while  he 
himself  returned  to  the  revolving  chair 
at  which  he  had  been  writing  when  she 
entered.  After  the  preliminary  greetings, 
he  put  on,  unconsciously,  the  question- 
ing air  a  business  man  takes  at  the  be- 
ginning of  an  interview  which  he  has 
been  invited  to  accord. 

•^  I  came — about  Evie." 

Now  that  she  was  there  it  was  less  easy 
to  begin  than  she  had  expected. 

"  Quite  so.  I  knew  there  was  a  hitch. 
I've  just  had  a  mysterious  note  from 
Queenie  Jarrott  which  I  haven't  been 
able  to  make  out.    Can't  they  hit  it  off?" 

"It's  a  good  deal  more  serious  than 
that.  Mr.  Strange  came  to  see  Mr. 
Wayne  and  me  last  night.  I  may  as 
well  tell  you  as  simply  as  I  can.  His 
name  isn't  Strange  at  all." 
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''Ah!     What's  up?" 

"  Did  you  ever  hoar  the  name  of — 
Korrie  Ford  T 

"  Good  Lord,  yes.  I  can't  quite  remem- 
ber—  Let's  see.  Norrie  Ford?  I  know 
the  name  as  well  as  1  know  my  own. 
Wasn't  that  the  case — why,  yes,  it  must 
have  been — wasn't  that  the  case  Wayne 
was  mixed  up  in  six  or  eight  years  ago?'' 

"  Yes,  it  was." 

"  The  fellow  gave  'em  all  the  slip, 
didn't  he?" 

She  nodded. 

"Hadn't  he  been  commuted  to  a  life 
sentence —  ?" 

"  Air.  Wayne  hoped  it  would  Ix^  done, 
but  it  hadn't  been  done  yet.  He  was  still 
under  sentence  of — death." 

"  Y^es,  yes,  yes.  It  comes  back  to  me. 
We  thought  Wayne  hadn't  displayed 
much  energy  or  ability  or  foresight — 
or  something.  I  remember  there  was  talk 
about  it,  and  in  the  newspapers  there  was 
even  a  cock-and-bull  story  that  Wayne 
had  connived  at  his  escape.  Well,  what 
has  that  got  to  do  with  Evie?" 

"  It  has  everything  to  do  with  her." 

Conquest's  gray-green  eyes  blinked  as 
if  against  the  blaze  of  their  own  light, 
while  his  features  sharpened  to  their 
utmost  incisiveness. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say^—  ?" 

"  I  do." 

"  Well,  upon — my —  !"  The  exclama- 
tion trailed  off  into  a  silent  eifort  to 
take  in  this  extraordinary  piece  of  intel- 
ligence. "  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  scamp 
had  the  cheek—?  Oh  no,  it  isn't  pos- 
sible.   Come  now!" 

"  It  was  exactly  as  I'm  going  to  tell  you, 
but  I  don't  think  you  should  call  him  a 
scamp.    You  see,  he's  engaged  to  Evie — " 

"  He's  not  engaged  to  her  now  ?" 

"  He  is.  She  means  to  be  true  to  him. 
So  do  we  all." 

Two  little  scarlet  spots  burned  in  her 
cheeks,  but  it  was  not  more  in  the  way 
of  emotion  than  a  warm  partisanship  on 
Evie's  account  demanded. 

"  Well,  I'm  blowed !"  Lie  swung  one 
leg  across  the  other,  making  his  chair 
describe  a  semicircle. 

"  Perhaps  you  won't  be  so  much — 
blowed,  when  you  hear  all  I  have  to 
tell  you." 

"  Go  ahead ;  I'm  more  interested  than 
if  it  was  a  dime  novel." 


As  lucidly  as  she  could  she  gave  him 
the  outline  of  Ford's  romance,  dwelling, 
as  he  had  done  in  relating  it  to  her,  less 
on  its  incidents  than  on  its  mental  and 
moral  effect  upon  himself.  She  sup- 
pressed the  narrative  of  the  weeks  spent 
in  the  cabin  and  based  her  report  en- 
tirely on  information  received  from  Ford. 
For  testimony  as  to  his  life  and  char- 
acter in  the  Argentine  she  had  the  evi- 
dence of  ^liss  Jarrott,  while  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  business  abilities — no  small 
point  with  a  New  York  business  man, 
as  slie  was  astute  enough  to  see — there 
could  be  no  better  authority  than  Con- 
quest himself,  who,  as  Stephens  &  Jar- 
lott's  American  legal  adviser,  had  had 
ample  opportunity  of  judging.  She  was 
gratified  to  note  that  as  her  story  pro- 
gressed it  called  forth  sympathetic  looks, 
and  an  occasional  appreciative  exclama- 
tion, while  now  and  then  he  slapped 
his  thigh  as  a  mark  of  the  kind 
of  amused  astonishment  that  verges 
on  approbation. 

"So  we  couldn't  desert  him  now, 
after  he's  been  so  brave,  could  we?" 
she  pleaded,  with  some  amount  of 
confidence;  "and  especially  when  he's 
engaged  to  Evie." 

"  I  suppose  we  can't  desert  him,  if  he's 
sane." 

"  Oh,  he's  sane." 

"  Then  why  the  deuce,  when  he  was 
so  well  out  of  harm's  way,  didn't  he 
stay  there?" 

"  Because  of  his  love  for  Evie,  don't 
you  see?"  She  had  to  explain  Ford's 
moral  development  and  psychological 
state  all  over  again,  until  he  could  see 
it  with  some  measure  of  comprehension. 

"  It  certainly  is  the  queerest  story  I 
ever  heard,"  he  declared,  in  enjoyment  of 
its  dramatic  elements,  "  and  we're  all  in 
it,  aren't  we?  It's  like  seeing  yourself 
in  a  play." 

"  I  thought  ycu  would  look  at  it  in 
that  way.  As  soon  as  I  began  wonder- 
ing what  we  could  do — this  morning — I 
saw  that  after  Evie  you  were  the  person 
most  concerned." 

"Wlio?  I?  Why  am  I  concerned? 
I've  got  nothing  to  do  with  it  ?" 

"  No,  of  course  not,  except  as  Stephens 
&  eTarrott's  lawyer.  When  their  repre- 
sentative in  New  York — " 

"  Oh,  but,  my  dear  girl,  my  duties  don't 
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involve  me  in  anything  of  this  kind.  I'm 
the  legal  adviser  to  the  firm,  but  I've 
nothing  to  do  v^ith  the  private  affairs  of 
their  employees." 

"  Mr.  Jarrott  is  very  fond  of  Mr. 
Strange--" 

"  Perhaps  this  will  cool  his  affection." 

"  I  don't  think  it  will,  as  long  as  Evie 
insists  on  marrying  him.  I'm  sure  they 
mean  to  stand  by  him." 

"  They  won't  be  able  to  stand  by  him 
long,  if  the  law  gives  him — what  it  meant 
to  give  him  before." 

"  Oh,  but  you  don't  think  there's  any 
danger  of  that?" 

"  I  don't  know  about  it,"  he  said,  shak- 
ing his  head,  ominously.  "  The  fact  that 
he  comes  back  and  gives  himself  up 
isn't  an  argument  in  favor  of  liis  inno- 
cence. There's  generally  remorse  behind 
that  dodge." 

^^  Then  isn't  that  all  the  more  reason 
why  we  should  help  him?" 

^^  Help  him?    How?" 

"  By  trying  to  win  his  case  for  him." 

He  looked  at  her  with  eyes  twinkling, 
while  his  fingers  concealed  the  smile  be- 
hind his  colorless  mustache. 

"  And  how  would  you  propose  to  set 
about  that?" 

"  I  don't  know,  but  I  suppose  you  do. 
There  must  be  ways.  He's  leaving  as 
soon  as  he  can  for  South  America.  Lie 
thinks  it  may  be  months  before  he  gets 
back.  I  thought  that — perhaps — in  the 
mean  time — while  he  won't  be  able  to  do 
anything  for  himself — you  might  see — " 

^^  Yes,  yes ;  go  on,"  he  said,  as  she 
hesitated. 

"  You  might  see  if  there  is  any  evi- 
dence that  could  be  found — that  wasn't 
found  before — isn't  that  the  way  they  do 
it? — and  have  it  ready — for  him  when 
he  came  back." 

"  For  a  wedding  present." 

"  It  would  be  a  wedding  present — to  all 
of  us.  It  would  be  for  Evie's  sake.  You 
know  how  I  love  her.  She's  the  dearest 
thing  to  me  in  the  world.  If  I  could 
only  secure  her  happiness  like  that — " 

"  You  mean,  if  I  could  secure  it." 

"You'd  be  doing  it  actively,  but  I 
should  want  to  co-operate." 

"  In  what  way  ?" 

She  sat  very  still.  She  was  sure  he 
understood  her  by  the  sudden  rigidity  of 
his  pose,  while  his  eyes  stopped  twinkling. 


and  his  fingers  ceased  to  travel  along  the 
line  of  his  mustache.  Her  eyes  fell  be- 
fore the  scrutiny  in  his,  but  she  lift- 
ed them  again  for  one  of  her  quick, 
wild  glances. 

"  In  any  way  you  like." 

She  tried  to  make  her  utterance  dis- 
tinct, matter-of-fact,  not  too  significant, 
but  she  failed.  In  spite  of  herself,  her 
words  conveyed  all  their  meaning.  The 
brief  pause  that  followed  was  not  less 
eloquent,  nor  did  it  break  the  spell  when 
Conquest  gave  a  short  little  laugh  that 
might  have  been  nervous  and,  changing 
his  posture,  leaned  forward  on  his  desk 
and  scribbled  on  the  blotting-pad.  While 
he  would  never  have  admitted  it,  it  was  a 
relief  to  him,  too,  not  to  be  obliged  to 
face  her. 

He  was  not  shocked,  neither  was  he 
quite  surprised.  He  was  accustomed  to 
the  thought  that  a  woman's  love  was  a 
thing  to  purchase.  One  man  bought  it 
from  her  father  for  a  couple  of  oxen, 
another  from  herself  for  an  establishment 
and  a  diamond  tiara.  It  was  the  same 
principle  in  both  cases.  He  had  never 
considered  Miriam  Strange  as  being  with- 
out a  price;  his  difficulty  had  been  in 
knowing  what  it  was.  The  establish- 
]aent  and  the  diamond  tiara  having 
proved  as  indifferent  to  her  as  the  yoke 
of  oxen,  he  was  thrown  back  upon  the 
alternative  of  heroic  deeds.  He  had  more 
than  once  suspected  that  these  might  win 
her,  if  they  had  only  been  in  his  line. 
There  being  few  opportunities  for  that 
kind  of  endeavor  as  the  head  of  a  large 
and  lucrative  legal  practice,  the  sugges- 
tion only  left  him  cynical.  In  the  bot- 
tam  of  his  heart  he  had  long  wished  to 
dazzle,  by  some  act  of  prowess,  the  eyes 
that  saw  him  only  as  a  respectable  man 
of  middle  age,  but  the  desire  had  merely 
mocked  him  with  the  kind  of  derision 
which  impotence  gets  from  youth.  It 
seemed  now  a  stroke  of  luck  which  al- 
most merited  being  termed  an  act  of 
Providence  that  there  should  have  come 
a  call  for  exactly  his  variety  of  "  derring- 
do  "  from  the  very  quarter  in  which  he 
could  make  it  tell. 

"  We've  never  gone  in  for  any  criminal 
business  here,"  he  said,  after  long  re- 
flection, while  he  continued  to  scribble 
aimlessly,  "  but  of  course  we're  in  touch 
with  the  people  who  take  it  up." 
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*'  I  thought  you  niiglit  he." 

"  But  it's  only  fair  to  you  to  toll  you 
that  if  your  motive  is  to  save  time  for 
our  friend  in  question — " 

"  That  is  my  motive — the  only  one." 

"  Then,  you  could  get  in  touch  with 
them,  too." 

"  But  I  don't  want  to." 

"  Still  I  think  you  should  consider  it. 
The  best  legal  advice  in  the  world  can 
be — bought — for  money.'' 

"  I  know  that." 

Lifting  his  eyes  in  a  sharp  look,  he 
saw  her  head  tilted  back  with  her  own 
special  air  of  deliberate  temerity. 

"  Oh,  ver>^  well,  then,"  he  said,  quietly, 
resuming  his  scribbling  again.  After 
this  warning  he  felt  justified  in  taking 
her  at  her  word. 

With  that  as  a  Ix^ginning  she  knew 
she  had  gained  her  first  great  point.  In 
answer  to  his  questions  she  told  the 
story  over  again,  disi)laying,  as  he  re- 
membered afterward — but  long  afterward 
— a  surprising  familiarity  with  its  de- 
tails. She  made  suggestions  which  he 
noted  as  marked  by  some  acumen  and 
laid  stress  on  the  value  of  the  aid  they 
might  expect  privately  from  Philip 
Wayne.  The  beauty  and  eagerness  in 
her  face  fired  the  almost  atrophied  en- 
thusiasm in  his  own  heart,  while  he  could 
not  but  see  that  this  entirely  altruistic 
interest  had  brought  them  in  half  an  hour 
nearer  together  than  they  had  ever  been 
before.  It  was  w^hat  they  had  never  had 
till  now — a  bond  in  common.  In  spite 
of  the  persistency  of  his  efforts  and  his 
assertions,  he  had  never  hitherto  got 
nearer  her  than  a  statue  on  a  pedestal 
gets  to  its  neighbor  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion, but  now  at  last  they  were  down  on 
the  same  earth  together.  This  was  more 
than  reason  enough  for  his  taking  up 
the  cause  of  Norrie  Ford,  consecrating  to 
it  all  his  resources,  mental  and  material, 
and  winning  it. 

In  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two  their 
understanding  was  complete,  but  he  did 
not  refer  again  to  the  conditions  of  their 
tacit  compact.  It  was  she  who  felt  that 
sufficient  had  not  been  said — that  the 
sincerity  with  which  she  subscribed  to 
it  had  not  been  duly  emphasized.  She 
was  at  the  door  on  the  point  of  go- 
ing away  when  she  braced  herself  to 
look  at  him  and  say: 


"  You  can't  realize  what  all  this  means 
to  me.  If  we  succeed — that  is,  if  you 
succeed — I  hardly  dare  to  tell  you  of  the 
extent  to  which  I  shall  bo  grateful." 

lie  felt  already  some  of  the  hero's  mag- 
nanimity as  to  claiming  his  reward. 

"  You  nc»edn't  think  about  that,"  he 
smiled.  "  I  sha'n't.  If  by  making  Evie 
happy  I  can  serve  you  I  shall  not  ask 
for  gratitude." 

She  looked  down  at  her  muff  and 
smoothed  its  fur,  then  glanced  up  swift- 
ly.    "  No;  but  I  shall  want  to  give  it." 

With  that  she  was  gone — lighter  of 
heart  than  a  few  hours  ago  it  had  seemed 
to  her  possible  ever  to  be  again.  Iler 
joy  was  the  joy  of  the  captain  who  feels 
that  he  has  saved  his  ship,  though  his 
own  wound  is  fatal. 

PART    IV      CONQUEST 

CHAPTER   XX 

A^rOXG  the  three  or  four  qualities 
Conquest  most  approved  of  in  him- 
self, not  the  least  was  a  certain  ca- 
pacity for  the  patient  acquisition  of  the 
world's  more  enviable  properties.  He 
had  the  gift  of  knowing  what  he  wanted, 
recognizing  it  when  he  saw  it,  and  wait- 
ing for  it  till  it  came  within  his  reach. 
From  his  youth  upward  he  had  been  a 
connoisseur  of  quality  rather  than  a 
lover  of  abundance,  while  he  owned  to 
a  talent  for  seeing  the  value  of  things 
which  other  people  overlooked,  and  throw- 
ing them  into  relief  when  the  objects 
became  his.  As  far  back  as  the  time 
when  the  modest  paternal  heritage  had 
been  divided  among  his  brothers  and 
sisters  and  himself,  he  had  been  astute 
enough  to  leave  the  bulk  of  it  to  them, 
contenting  himself  with  one  or  two  bits 
of  ancestral  furniture,  and  a  few  old 
books,  which  were  now  known  by  all  to 
have  been  the  only  things  worth  having. 
Throughout  his  life  he  had  follow^ed  this 
principle  of  acquiring  unobtrusively  but 
getting  exactly  what  he  wanted.  It  was 
so  that  he  bought  his  first  horse,  so  that 
he  bought  his  first  motor,  so  that  he  pur- 
chased the  land  where  he  afterward  built 
his  house — in  a  distant,  desolate  stretch 
of  Fifth  Avenue  which  his  acquaintances 
told  him  would  be  hopelessly  out  of  reach, 
but  where,  not  many  years  after,  most 
of  them  were  too  late  to  join  him. 
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In  building  his  house,  too,  he  took  his 
time,  allowing  his  friends  to  make  their 
experiments  around  him,  while  he  studied 
the  great  art  of  ^'  how  not  to  do  it." 
One  of  his  neighbors  erected  a  Flemish 
chateau,  another  a  Florentine  palazzo, 
and  a  third  a  Frangois  Premier  hotel; 
but  his  plot  of  ground  remained  an  un- 
kempt tangle  of  mullein  and  blue  succory. 
In  the  end  he  put  up  a  sober,  handsome 
development  on  a  style  which  the  humbler 
passers-by  often  called,  with  approval, 
^'  good,  plain  American,''  but  whose  point 
of  departure  was  Georgian.  He  had  the 
instinct  for  that  which  springs  out  of 
the  soil.  He  was  not  a  Chauvinist,  nor 
had  he  any  sympathy  with  the  intoler- 
ably patriotic.  He  was  merely  a  lover 
of  the  indigenous. 

In  much  the  same  way  he  had  sought 
for — and  waited  for — a  wife.  He  had 
been  rashly  put  down  as  "  not  a  marry- 
ing man,''  when  he  was  only  taking  his 
time.  He  had  seen  plenty  of  excellent 
possibilities — fine  women,  handsome  wom- 
en, clever  women,  good  women — any  of 
whom  presumably  he  could  have  had  for 
the  asking;  but  none  was,  in  his  own 
phraseology,  "just  the  right  thing."  He 
wanted  something  unusual,  and  yet  not 
exotic — something  obvious,  which  no  one 
else  had  observed — something  cultivated, 
and  yet  native — something  as  exquisite 
as  any  hothouse  orchid,  but  with  the  keen, 
fresh  scent  of  the  American  woods  and 
waters  on  its  bloom.  It  was  not  a  thing 
to  be  picked  up  every  day,  and  so  he  kept 
on  the  lookout  for  it,  and  waited.  Even 
when  he  found  it,  he  was  not  certain, 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  that  it  would 
prove  exactly  what  he  had  in  mind.  So 
he  waited  longer.  He  watched  the  effect 
of  time  and  experience  upon  it,  until  he 
was  quite  sure.  He  knew  the  risk  he  was 
running  that  some  one  else  might  snatch 
it  up;  but  his  principle  had  always  been 
to  let  everything,  no  matter  how  he 
coveted,  go,  rather  than  buy  in  haste. 

Lest  such  an  attitude  toward  Miriam 
Strange  should  seem  cold  -  blooded,  it 
should  be  said  in  his  defence  that  he 
considered  the  aggregate  of  his  senti- 
ments to  be  those  of  love,  as  he  un- 
derstood the  word.  He  conceded  the  fact 
that  love,  like  every  other  desire,  must 
work  to  win,  and  proceeded*  to  set  about 
his  task  according  to  his  usual  methods 
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of  persistent,  unobtrusive  siege.  It  was 
long  before  Miriam  became  aware  of  what 
he  was  doing,  and  her  surprise  as  she 
drew  back  was  not  quite  so  great  as  his 
to  see  her  do  it.  He  was  so  accustomed 
to  success — after  taking  the  trouble  to 
ensure  it — that  he  was  astonished,  and  a 
little  SLUgry,  to  find  his  usual  tactics  fail. 
He  did  not  believe  that  she  was  beyond 
his  grasp;  he  perceived  only  that  he  had 
taken  the  wrong  way  to  get  her.  That 
there  was  a  right  way  there  could  be  no 
question;  and  he  knew  that  by  patient, 
unremitting  search  he  should  find  it. 

He  had  therefore  several  sources  of 
satisfaction  in  espousing  the  cause  of 
ISTorrie  Ford.  The  amplitude  of  his  legal 
knowledge  would  be  to  him  as  gay  feath- 
ers to  the  cock;  while  the  contemplation 
of  the  prize  added  to  his  self-approval 
in  never  doubting  that  it  could  be  won. 

It  was  early  March  when  Ford  sailed 
away,  leaving  his  affairs  in  Conquest's 
charge,  at  the  latter's  own  request.  He 
in  his  turn  placed  them  in  the  hands  of 
Kilcup  and  Warren,  who  made  a  specialty 
of  that  branch  of  the  law.  The  reward 
was  immediate,  in  that  frequent  talks 
with  Miriam  became  a  matter  of  course. 

His  trained  mind  was  prompt  to  seize 
the  fact  that  these  interviews  took  place 
on  a  basis  different  from  that  of  their 
meetings  in  the  past.  Where  he  had  been 
seeking  to  gain  an  end  he  was  now  on 
probation.  lie  had  been  told — or  prac- 
tically told — that  what  he  had  been  ask- 
ing would  be  granted,  as  soon  as  certain 
conditions  were  fulfilled.  It  became  to 
him,  therefore,  a  matter  of  honor,  in  some 
degree  one  of  professional  etiquette,  to 
fulfil  the  conditions  before  referring  to 
the  reward.  Instead  of  a  suitor  pressing 
his  suit,  he  became  the  man  of  business 
recounting  the  points  scored,  or  still  to 
be  scored,  in  a  common  enterprise.  In 
keeping  her  informed  of  each  new  step 
that  Kilcup  and  Warren  were  taking,  he 
maintained  an  attitude  of  distant  re- 
spect, of  which  she  could  have  nothing 
to  complain. 

Expecting  an  equal  reserve  on  her  part., 
it  was  with  some  surprise  that  he  saw  her 
assume  the  initiative  in  cordiality.  He 
called  it  cordiality,  because  he  dared  not 
make  it  a  stronger  word.  Her  manner 
went  back  to  the  spontaneous  friendliness 
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that  liiid  iimrl^rd  tlu-ir  ii»t<'rrours<'  In'toro 
slu'  Ix'^ran  to  s»>t'  what  1k>  was  aiminp:  at, 
wliilr  into  it  she  thn-w  an  infusion  of 
S(.in«thin^r  that  liad  not  liitherto  Unm 
tluTo.  Wlun  \\v  came  witli  the  informa- 
tion tliat  a  fn'sli  bit  of  ovidoncc  lia<l  U-iii 
discovered,  or  a  new  lij^ht  thrown  (»n  an 
old  on<>,  sh(»  listened  with  interest — just 
iIk"  ri^iit  kind  (d*  interest— and  made  pre- 
texts to  detain  him.  s(»m<'tim<'s  with 
Wayne  as  a  third,  st.mriimes  without,  for 
tile  pleasure  of  hi^  own  company.  Now 
and  tjien,  as  sprinji;  came  on,  tlu*y  would 
all  threi'.  at  her  su^^^'-estion,  <'ross  the 
Ptreet  and  stroll  in  liir  ParU  to^M'ther. 
Leaving'  Wayne  on  sdine  ('(.iivenient  seat, 
tluy  wcuid  prolong'  their  own  walk,  talk- 
intj:  with  the  uniruardrd  eonlidenee  of 
mutual  tru'-t. 

In  all  this  there  was  nothing  renuirk- 
ahle,  as  between  «d<l  friends,  rxe<*pt  the 
contrast  with  her  hearin^^  toward  him 
durinc:  tlio  ])ast  y.ar.  He  had  expi^'ted 
that  wlu'ii  T<orri<>.  Ford  went  tinally  free 
she  would  fullil  lier  eontra«'t,  and  fulfil 
it  well;  but  hv.  hatl  n(»t  ex|>eeted  this  in- 
stalnuMit  of  ^raciousnoss  in  advance.  It 
set  him  to  ])ond<'rinp:,  to  looking  in  the 
mirror,  to  relinin«r  ou  that  careful  dress- 
ings^ which  \\c  had  already  nuide  an  art. 
After  all,  a  nu\n  in  the  iifties  was  yoinifj: 
as  loni?  as  lie  looked  youufx,  and  accord- 
ing as  one  took  the  ]>oint  of  view. 

Except  when  Ford's  affairs  came  direct- 
ly under  discussion,  he  occupied,  sivmiu^- 
ly.  a  si'condary  ])lac<^  in  liicir  thoughts. 
[Miriam  rarely  spoke  of  him  at  all.  and 
if  Oonijucst  brouiiht.  up  his  mime  more 
frequently  it  was  because  his  profes- 
sional int(M-est  in  the  nunuM'ous  "nice 
points"  of  tlu^  cas<>  was  ht'cominij:  kei>n. 
lie  talked  (hem  over  with  her,  partly  be- 
cause v)f  his  pleasure  in  the  intelliiiH^ico 
with  which  she  grasped  tliem,  and  partly 
lHH'ausi>  (luMr  intimacy  dee}HMie<l  in  ]iro- 
portion  as  tiu>  hoiio  strenji'tluMied  that 
Ford's  innocence  woidd  bo  iiroviMJ. 

It  was  Juiu^  before  she  luMird  from 
Routb  America.  Two  or  tlin>e  letters  to 
Evio  liad  already  eome,  iiiiardiHlly  writ- 
t(>n,  tellinp:  little  more  than  tlu>  incl- 
donts  of  Ford's  voyaj^-o  and  arrival.  It 
was  to  "Miriam  he  wrote  what  he  actu- 
:dly  had  at    heart. 

"  The  great  moment  has  eomo  and 
gone,''    she   ivad   to    Conquest.      ''  1    have 


s«'«'n  Mr.  Jarrott,  and  made  a  clean  breast 
(d*  everythinp:.  It  was  liarder  than  I  ex- 
jH'cted,  though  1  expected  it  would  Ixi 
pretty  hard.  I  think  J  felt  sorrier  for 
him  than  for  myself,  which  is  saying  a 
^ood  (Kill.  1I(^  nc>t  only  takes  it  to  heart, 
l)ut  feels  it  as  a  cut  to  his  pride.  1  can 
see  that  tiiat  thought  is  upjx'rmost.  What 
he  sulfers  from  is  not  so  much  the  fact 
that  /  deceived  him,  as  that  I  deceived 
Jiini.  I  can  understand  it,  too.  In  a  * 
country  wlu>re  there  is  such  a  lot  of  this 
s(u-t  (d"  thing,  he  has  never  been  touched 
by  it  beliTc.  It  has  been  a  kiiwl  of  boast 
that  hi-^  men  were  always  the  gcMiuine 
article.  1 1'  one  oi  them  is  called  Smith, 
it  i<  b('cau«'  he  is  a  Smith,  and  not  a 
\'cre  do  X'cre  in  hiding.  Ihit  that  isn't 
all.  lie  took  me  into  his  family — into 
his  vrry  lu  art.  lie  showed  that,  when  I 
told  him.  He  ir'wd  not  to,  but  he  couldn't 
help  it.  1  t<ll  \(>u  it  hurt — me.  I  won't 
try  to  write  about  it.  Fll  tell  you  every- 
thing face  to  face,  when  1  get  up  to  the 
mark,  if  J  ever  do. 

'*  As  for  Fvie,  he  wouldn't  h't  me  men- 
tion her  name.  1  didn't  insist,  In^'ausc 
it  was  too  painful — I  mean,  too  painful 
to  sec  how  he  took  it.  He  said,  in  about 
t<'n  words,  that  Evio  had  not  been  any 
mori'  engag(Ml  than  if  she  had  given  her 
word  to  a  man  of  air,  and  that  there  w^as 
no  reason  why  she  should  be  s])()ken  of. 
Wc  h'ft  it  th(re.  T  couldn't  deny  that, 
and  it  was  n(»  use  saying  any  more.  The 
only  irply  t(»  him  must  be  g'iven  by  Evie 
licr^ilf.  lie  is  writing  to  her,  and  so  am 
I.  I  wish  you  would  help  her  to  see  that 
she  must  consider  herself  quite  frt^e,  and 
that  she  isn't  to  undertake  what  she  may 
iu>t  have  the  strength  to  carry  out.  I 
realize  more  and  more  that  I  M-as  asking 
her  to  do  the  impossible." 

It  was  an  hour  or  two  after  r(^adlug 
this,  wdien  Conquest  had  gone  away,  that 
Fvio  herself — as  dainty  as  spring,  in 
flowered  muslin,  and  a  Leghorn  hat 
<'rowned  with  a  wr(>ath  of  roses — came 
fluttering  in. 

"I've  had  the  queerest  letter  from 
T^nclo  Jarrott,"  she  began,  breathlessly. 
'^  The  poor  old  dear — well,  something 
nmst  he  the  matter  with  him.  T  can't 
for  the  life  of  mo  imagine  wliat  Her- 
bert: can  have  told  him,  but  lu^  doesn't 
understand  n  hit." 
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Miriam  locked  her  own  letter  in  her 
desk,  saying  as  she  did  so : 

"  How  does  he  show  it  ? — that  he  does^ 
n't  understand." 

"  Why,  he  simply  talks  wild — that's 
how  he  shows  it.  He  says  I  am  not 
to  consider  myself  engaged  to  Herbert — 
that  I  was  never  engaged  to  him  at 
all.  I  wonder  what  he  calls  it,  if  it 
isn't  engaged,  when  I  have  a  ring — 
and  everything." 

"  It  is  rather  mystifying."  Miriam 
tried  to  smile.  "  I  suppose  he  means  that 
having  given  your  word  to  Herbert 
Strange,  you're  not  to  consider  your- 
self bound  to  Norrie  Ford,  unless  you 
want  to." 

"  Pff !  I  don't  care  anything  about 
that.  I  never  liked  the  name  of  Herbert 
— or  Strange,  either.  I  told  you  that  be- 
fore. All  the  same,  I  wish  Uncle  Jarrott 
would  have  a  little  sense." 

"  Suppose — I  mean,  just  suppose,  dear 
— he  felt  it  his  duty  to  forbid  your  en- 
gagement altogether.  What  would  you 
do  then  ?" 

"  It  wouldn't  be  very  nice  of  him,  I 
must  say.  He  was  as  pleased  as  Punch 
over  it  when  I  was  down  there.  If  he's 
so  capricious,  I  don't  see  how  he  can 
blame  me." 

"  Blame  you,  for  what,  dear?" 

"  For  staying  engaged — if  it's  all 
right." 

"  But  if  he  thought  it  wasn't  all  right  ?" 

"You  do,  don't  you?" 

Evie,  who  had  been  prancing  about  the 
room,  turned  sharply  on  Miriam,  who 
was  still  at  her  desk. 

"  That  isn't  the  question — " 

"  No,  but  it's  a  question.  I  presume 
you  don't  mind  my  asking  it?" 

"  You  may  ask  me  anything,  darling — ■ 
of  course.  But  this  is  your  uncle  Jar- 
rott's  affair,  and  yours.  It  wouldn't  do 
for  me — " 

"  Oh,  that's  so  like  you,  Miriam.  You'd 
exasperate  a  saint^ — the  way  you  won't 
give  your  opinion  when  youVe  got  one. 
T  wish  I  could  ask  Billy.  He'd  know. 
But  of  course  I  couldn't,  when  he  thinks 
I'm  still  engaged  to  /i^'rn." 

"  What  do  you  want  to  ask  him, 
Evie,  dear?" 

"Well,  he's  a  lawyer.  He  could  tell 
me  all  about  what  it's  all  about.  I'm 
sure  I  don't  know.     I  didn't  think  it  was 


anything — and  yet  here's  Uncle  Jarrott 
writing  as  if  it  was  something  awful. 
Ile^s  written  to  Aunt  Queenie,  too.  Of 
course  I  must  stand  by  Herbert,  whatever 
happens — if  it  isn't  very  bad;  but  you 
can  see  yourself  that  I  don't  want  to  be 
mixed  up  in  a — a — ^in  a  scandal." 

Evie  twitched  about  the  room,  making 
little  clicking  sounds  with  her  lips,  as 
signs  of  meditation. 

"  Well,  I  mean  to  be  true  to  him — a 
while  longer,"  she  said  at  last,  as  if 
coming  to  a  conclusion.  "  Fm  not  going 
to  let  Uncle  Jarrott  think  I'm  just  a 
puppet  to  be  jerked  on  a  string.  The 
idea!  When  he  was  as  pleased  as  Punch 
about  it  himself.  And  Aunt  Helen  said 
she'd  give  me  my  trousseau.  I  suppose 
I  sha'n't  get  that  now.  But  there's  the 
money  you  offered  me  for  the  pearl  neck- 
let. Only  I'd  much  rather  have  the 
pearl —  Well,  I'll  be  true  to  him,  do  you 
see?  We're  leaving  for  Newport  the  day 
after  to-morrow.  They  say  there  hasn't 
been  such  a  brilliant  summer  for  a  long 
time  as  they  expect  this  year.  Thank 
goodness,  there's  something  to  take  my 
mind  off  all  this  care  and  worry  and  re- 
sponsibility, otherwise  I  think  I  should 
pass  away.  But  I  shall  show  Uncle  Jar- 
rott that  he  can't  do  just  as  he  likes 
with  me,  anyhow." 

Evie  and  Miss  Jarrott  went  to  New- 
port, and  it  was  the  beginning  of  July 
before  Miriam  heard  from  Ford  again. 
Once  more  she  read  to  Conquest  such 
portions  of  the  letter  as  she  thought  he 
would  find  of  interest. 

"  It  is  all  over  now,"  Ford  wrote,  "  be- 
tween Stephens  &  Jarrott  and  me.  I'm 
out  of  the  concern  for  good.  It  was  some- 
thing of  a  wrench,  and  Fm  glad  it  is  past. 
I  didn't  see  the  old  man  again.  I  wanted 
to  thank  him  and  say  good-by,  but  he 
dodged  me.  Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well. 
Even  if  I  were  to  meet  him  now,  I 
shouldn't  make  the  attempt  again.  I 
confess  to  feeling  a  little  hurt,  but  I 
thoroughly  understand  him.  He  is  one 
of  those  men — you  meet  them  now  and 
again — survivals  from  the  old  school — 
with  a  sense  of  rectitude  so  exact  that 
they  can  only  see  in  a  straight  line.  It 
is  all  right.  Don't  think  that  I  com- 
plain.    It  is  almost  as  much  for  his  sake 
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as  for  my  own  that  I  wish  he  could  have 
taken  what  I  call  a  more  coniprchensivo 
view  of  me.  I  know  he  suffers — and  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  tell  him  how  sorr>' 
I  am,  till  we  get  into  the  kinjrdom  of 
heaven.  In  fact,  I  can't  explain  any- 
thing to  any  one,  except  you,  which  must 
be  an  excuse  for  my  long  letters.  I  try 
10  keep  you  posted  in  what  I'm  going 
through,  so  that  you  may  convey  as  mnch 
or  as  little  of  it  as  you  think  fit  to  Evie. 
I  can't  tell  her  nuich,  and  I  see  from 
the  little  notes  she  writes  me  that  she 
doesn't  yet  nnderstand." 

There  was  a  silence  of  some  time  be- 
fore he  wrote  again. 

"  I  shall  not  get  away  from  here  as 
soon  as  I  expected,  as  my  private  affairs 
are  not  easily  settled  up.  This  city  grows 
so  fast  that  I  have  had  a  good  part  of 
my  savings  in  real  estate.  I  am  getting 
rid  of  it  by  degrees,  but  it  takes  time  to 
sell  to  advantage.  I  may  say  that  I  am 
doing  ver^^  Mell,  for  which  I  am  not 
sorry,  as  I  shall  need  the  money  for  my 
trial.  I  hope  you  don't  mind  my  refer- 
ring to  it,  because  I  look  forward  to  it 
with  something  you  might  almost  call 
glee.  To  get  back  where  I  started  will 
be  like  waking  from  a  bad  dream.  I 
can't  believe  that  Justice  will  make  the 
same  mistake  twice — and  even  if  she 
does  I  would  rather  she  had  the  chance. 
I  am  much  encouraged  by  the  last  reports 
from  Kilcup  and  Warren.  I've  long  felt 
that  it  was  Jacob  Gramm  who  did  for  my 
poor  old  uncle,  though  I  didn't  like  to 
accuse  him  of  it,  when  the  proofs  seemed 
all  the  other  w^ay.  He  certainly  had  more 
reason  to  do  the  trick  than  I  had,  for  my 
uiicle  had  been  a  brute  to  him  for  thirty 
years,  while  he  had  only  worried  me  for 
two.  Now  that  the  old  chap  is  dead  I 
should  have  less  scruple  in  following  it 
up — especially  if  the  old  lady  is  gone, 
too.  She  was  a  bit  of  a  vixen,  but 
the  husband  was  a  good  old  sort.  I 
liked  him." 

These  letters,  and  others  like  them, 
Miriam  shared  conscientiously  with  Con- 
quest. It  was  part  of  the  loyalty  she  had 
vowed  to  him  in  her  heart  that  she  should 
keep  nothing  from  him,  except  what  was 
sanctified  and  sealed  forever,  as  her  own 
private  history.  In  the  impulse  to  give 
her  life  as  a  ransom  for  Norrie  Ford's 


she  was  eager  to  do  it  ^\^thout  reserves, 
or  repinings,  or  backward  looks — without 
even  a  wish  that  it  had  been  possible  to 
make  any  other  use  of  it.  If  she  was  not 
entirely  successful  in  the  last  feat,  she 
was  fairly  equal  to  the  rest,  so  that  in 
allowing  himself  to  Ik>  misled  Conquest 
could  scarcely  be  charged  with  fatuity. 
With  his  combined  advantages,  personal 
and  otherwise,  it  was  not  astonishing  that 
a  woman  should  be  in  love  with  him;  and 
if  that  woman  proved  to  be  ^liriam 
Strange,  one  could  only  say  that  the  un- 
c.\p<'cted  had  happened,  as  it  often  does. 
It.  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  he 
dressed  better  than  ever,  and  gave  his 
little  dinners  more  freciuently,  while  hap- 
piness toned  down  the  sharjmess  of  his 
handsome  profile  to  a  softer  line,  he  had 
little  in  common  with  Malvolio. 

And  what  ho  had  began  to  drop  away 
from  him.  Insensibly  he  came  to  see 
that  the  display  of  his  legal  knowledge, 
of  his  carefully  chosen  ties,  of  his  splen- 
did equipment  in  house,  horses,  and  auto- 
mobiles, had  something  of  the  major- 
domo's  stmt  in  parti-colored  hose.  The 
day  came  when  he  understood  that  the 
effort  to  charm  her  by  the  parade  of  these 
things  was  like  the  appeal  to  divine  grace 
by  means  of  grinding  on  a  prayer-mill. 
.It  was  a  long  step  to  take,  both  in  thought 
and  emotion,  leading  him  to  see  love, 
marriage,  women's  hearts,  and  all  kindred 
sul>jects,  from  a  different  point  of  view. 
Love  in  particular  began  to  appear  to 
him  as  more  than  the  sum  total  of  appro-, 
bation  bestowed  on  an  object  to  be  ac- 
quired. Though  he  was  not  prepared  to 
give  it  a  new  definition,  it  was  clear  that 
the  old  one  was  no  longer  sufficient  for 
his  needs.  The  mere  fact  that  this  wom- 
an, whom  he  had  vainly  tempted  with 
gifts — whom  he  was  still  hoping  to  cap- 
ture by  prowess — could  come  to  him  of 
her  own  accord,  had  a  transforming  effect 
on  himself.  If  he  ever  got  her — by  pur- 
chase, conquest,  or  any  other  form  of 
acquisition — he  had  expected  to  be  proud; 
he  had  never  dreamed  of  this  curious 
happiness,  that  almost  made  him  humble. 

It  was  a  new  conception  of  life  to  think 
that  there  were  things  in  it  that  might 
be  given  but  which  could  not  be  bought; 
as  it  was  a  new  revelation  of  himself  to 
perceive  that  there  were  treasures  in  his 
dry  heart   which  had  never  before  been 
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drawn  on.  This  discovery  was  made  al- 
most accidentally.  He  stumbled  on  it, 
as  men  have  stumbled  on  Koh-i-noors  and 
Cullinanes  lying  in  the  sand. 

"  What  I  really  came  to  tell  you/'  he 
said  to  her,  on  one  occasion,  as  they 
strolled  side  by  side  in  the  Park,  "  is 
that  I  am  going  away  to-morrow — to  the 
West— to  Omaha." 

"  Isn't  that  rather  sudden  ?" 

"  Rather.  I've  thought  for  the  last  few 
days  I  might  do  it.  The  fact  is,  they've 
found  Amalia  Gramm." 

She  stopped,  with  a  sudden  start  of 
interrogation,  moving  on  again  at  once. 
It  was  a  hot  September  evening,  at  the 
hour  when  twilight  merges  into  night. 
They  had  left  Wayne  on  a  favorite  seat, 
and  having  finished  their  own  walk  north- 
ward, were  returning  to  pick  him  up  and 
take  him  home. 

"  They've  found  her  living  with  some 
nieces  out  there,"  he  went  on  to  explain. 
^''  She  appears  to  have  been  half  over  the 
world  since  old  Gramm  died — home  to 
Germany — back  to  America — to  Denver 
— to  Chicago  —  to  Milwaukee  —  to  the 
Lord  knows  where — and  now  she  has 
fetched  up  in  Omaha.  She  strikes  me 
in  the  light  of  an  unquiet  spirit.  It 
seems  she  has  nephews  and  nieces  all  over 
the  lot — and  as  she  has  the  ten  thousand 
dollars  old  Chris  Ford  left  them — "" 

^'  Are  they  going  to  bring  her  here  ?" 

"  They  can't — bedridden — paralyzed,  or 
something.  They've  got  to  take  her  testi- 
mony on  the  spot.  I  want  to  be  there 
when  they  do  it.  There  are  certain  ques- 
tions which  it  is  most  important  to  have 
asked.  In  a  way,  it  is  not  my  business; 
but  I'm  going  to  make  it  mine.  I've 
mulled  over  the  thing  so  long  that  I  think 
I  see  the  psychology  of  the  whole  drama." 

"  I  can  never  thank  you  enough  for 
the  interest  you've  shown,"  she  said,  after 
a  brief  silence. 

He  gave  his  short,  nervous  laugh. 

"  Nor  I  you  for  giving  uue  the  chance 
to  show  it.  That's  where  the  kindness 
comes  in.  It's  made  a  different  world  for 
me,  and  me  a  different  mian  in  it.  If  any- 
body had  told  me  last  winter  that  I 
should  spend  the  whole  summer  in  town 
working  on  a  criminal  case — " 

"You  shouldn't  have  done  that.  I 
wanted  you  to  go  away  as  usual." 

"  And  leave  you  here  ?" 


"  I  shouldn't  have  minded — as  long  as 
Mr.  Wayne  preferred  to  stay.  It's  so  hard 
for  him  to  get  about,  anywhere  but  in  the 
place  he's  accustomed  to.  New  York  in 
summer  isn't  as  bad  as  people  made 
me  think." 

"  1  too  have  found  that  true.  To  me 
it  has  been  a  very  happy  time.  But  per- 
haps my  reasons  were  different  from 
yours." 

She  reflected  a  minute  before  uttering 
her  next  words,  but  decided  to  say  them. 

"  I  fancy  our  reasons  were  the  same." 

The  low  voice,  the  simplicity  of  the 
sentence,  the  meanings  in  it  and  behind 
it,  made  him  tremble.  It  was  then,  per- 
haps, that  he  began  to  see  most  clearly 
the  true  nature  of  love,  both  as  given 
and  received. 

"  I  don't  think  they  can  be,"  he  ven- 
tured, hoping  to  draw  her  on  to  say  some- 
thing more;  but  she  did  not  respond. 

After  all,  he  reflected,  as  they  con- 
tinued their  walk  more  or  less  in  silence, 
too  many  words  would  only  spoil  the 
minute's  bliss.  There  was,  too,  a  pleas- 
ure in  standing  afar  off  to  view  the 
promised  land  almost  equal  to  that  of 
marching  into  it — especially  when,  as 
now,  he  was  given  to  understand  that  its 
milk  and  honey  were  awaiting  him. 

CHAPTER   XXI 

IT  was  the  middle  of  October  when  Evie 
wrote  from  Lenox  to  say  she  would 
come  to  town  to  meet  Eord  on  his 
arrival,  begging  Miriam  to  give  her 
shelter  for  a  night  or  two.  The  Grants 
remaining  abroad,  Miss  Jarrott  had  taken 
the  house  in  Seventy-second  Street  for 
another  winter,  but  as  Evie  would  run 
up  to  New  York  alone  she  preferred  for 
the  minute  to  be  Miriam's  guest. 

"  The  fact  is,  I'm  worried  to  death," 
she  wrote,  confidentially,  "  and  you  must 
help  me  to  see  daylight  through  this 
tangled  mass  of  everybody  saying  differ- 
ent things.  Aunt  Queenie  has  gone  com- 
pletely back  on  Herbert,  just  because 
Uncle  Jarrott  has.  That  doesn't  strike 
me  as  very  loyal,  I  must  say.  I  shouldn't 
think  it  right  to  desert  anybody,  unless 
I  wanted  to.  I  wouldn't  do  it  because 
some  one  else  told  me  to — not  if  he  was 
my  brother  ten  times  over.  I  mean  to 
be  just  as  true  to  Herbert  as  I  can.     Not 
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that  he  makes  it  verj-  easy  for  me,  he- 
cause  he  has  hrokeii  altogether  with 
Uncle  Jarrott — and  that  seems  to  me  the 
maddest  thing.  I  certainly  sha'n't  get 
my  trousseau  from  Aunt  Helen  now.  I 
don't  see  what  we're  all  coming  to. 
Everj'body  is  so  queer,  and  they  keep 
liinting  things  they  won't  say  out,  as  i'f 
there  was  some  mystery.  I  do  wish  I 
could  talk  to  Billy  about  it.  Of  course 
1  can't — tlie  way  matters  stand.  And 
six>aJ<ing  of  Billy,  that  rich  Mr.  Bird — 
you  rememlx^r  I  told  you  about  him  la-t 
winter — has  asked  me  to  marry  him. 
Just  think !  I  forget  how  much  he  has 
a  year,  but  it's  something  awful.  Of 
course  I  told  him  1  couldn't  give  him  a 
definite  answer  yet — but  that  if  he  in- 
sisted on  it  I  should  have  to  make  it  No. 
He  said  he  didn't  insist — that  he'd  rather 
wait  till  I  had  time  to  make  up  my  mind, 
if  I  didn't  keep  him  dangling.  I  told 
him  1  wouldn't  keep  him  doing  anything 
whatever,  and  that  if  he  dangled  at  all 
it  would  be  entirely  of  his  own  accord. 
I  think  he  liked  my  spirit,  so  he  said  he'd 
wait.  We  left  it  there,  which  was  the 
wisest  way — though  I  must  say  I  didn't 
like  his  presuming  on  his  money  to  think 
I  would  make  a  difference  between  him 
and  others.  Money  doesn't  mean  any- 
thing to  me,  though  dear  mamma  hoped 
she  would  live  to  see  me  well  established. 
She  didn't,  poor  darling,  but  that's  no 
reason  why  I  shouldn't  try  to  carry  out  her 
wishes.  All  the  same,  I  mean  to  be  true 
to  Herbert  just  as  long  as  possible;  and  so 
you  may  expect  me  on  the  twenty-ninth.'' 
If  there  was  much  in  this  letter  that 
Miriam  found  disturbing,  it  was  not  the 
thought  that  Evie  might  be  false  to  Ford, 
or  that  Ford  might  suffer,  which  alarmed 
her  most.  There  was  something  within 
her  that  cried  out  in  fear  before  the  pos- 
sibility that  Norrie  Ford  might  be  free 
again.  Her  strength  having  sprung  so 
largely  from  the  hope  of  restoring  the 
plans  she  had  marred,  the  destruction  of 
the  motive  left  her  weak ;  but  worse  than 
that  was  the  knowledge  that,  though  she 
had  tried  to  empty  her  heart  completely 
of  its  cravings,  only  its  surface  had  been 
drained.  It  was  to  get  assurance  rather 
than  to  give  information  that  she  read 
fragments  of  Evie's  letter  to  Conquest, 
on  the  evening  of  his  return  from 
Omaha.      He   had   come  to   give  her  the 


news'  of  his  success.  That  it  was  good 
news  was  evident  in  his  face  when  ho 
entered  the  room;  and,  almost  afraid  to 
hear  it,  she  had  broached  the  subject  of 
her  anxiety  about  Evie  first. 

''  She's  going  to  give  him  the  sack ; 
that's  what  she's  going  to  give  him," 
Conquest  said,  conclusively,  while  Miriam 
folded  the  dashingly  scribbled  sheets. 
"  You  needn't  be  worried  about  her  in 
the  least.  ^liss  Evie  knows  her  way 
about,  as  cleverly  as  a  homing  bee. 
She'll  do  well  for  herself,  whatever  else 
^hc  may  not  do.     Come  now !" 

''  I'm  not  thinking  of  that,  so  much  as 
that  she  shoidd  do  her  duty." 

"  Duty !  Pooh !  That  sort  of  little 
crittur  has  no  duty — the  word  doesn't 
apply  to  it.  Evie  is  the  most  skilful 
mixture  of  irresponsible  impulse  and 
shrewd  calculation  you'll  find  in  New 
York.  She'll  use  both  her  gifts  with  per- 
fect hcartlessness,  and  yet  in  such  a  way 
that  even  her  guardian  angel  won't  know 
just  where  to  find  fault  with  her." 

"  But  she  must  marrv  ]Mr.  Ford — 
now." 

He  was  too  busy  with  his  own  side  of 
the  subject  to  notice  that  her  assertion 
had  the  intensity  of  a  cry.  He  had  a 
man's  lack  of  interest  in  another  man's 
love-affairs,  while  he  was  blissfully  ab- 
sorlx^d  in  his  own. 

"  You  might  as  well  tell  a  swallow  that 
it  must  migrate — now,"  he  laughed. 
'*  Poor  Ford  will  feel  it,  I've  no  doubt ; 
but  we  shall  make  np  to  him  for  a 
good  deal  of  it.  We're  going  to  pull 
him  through." 

For  the  instant  her  anxiety  was  di- 
verted into  another  channel.  "  Does 
that  mean  that  Amalia  Gramm  has  told 
you  anything?" 

"  She's  told  us  everything.  I  thought 
she  would.  I  don't  feel  at  liberty  to  give 
you  the  details  before  they  come  out  at 
the  proper  time  and  place;  but  there's 
no  harm  in  saying  that  my  analysis  of 
the  old  woman's  psychological  state  was 
not  so  vers'  far  wrong.  There's  no  ques- 
tion about  it  any  longer.  We'll  pull  him 
throTigh.     And,  by  George,  he's  worth  it !" 

The  concluding  exclamation,  uttered 
with  so  much  sincerity,  took  her  by  sur- 
prise, transmuting  the  pressure  about  her 
heart  into  a  mist  of  sudden  tears.  Tears 
came  to  her  rarely,  hardly,   and  seldom 
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with  relief.  She  was  especially  unwillin{2^ 
that  Conquest  sliould  notice  them  now; 
hut  the  attempt  to  dash  them  away  only 
caused  tlieni  to  fall  faster.  She  could  see 
liini  watching  her  in  a  kind  of  sym- 
pathetic curiosity,  sli^litly  surprised  in 
liis  turn  at  the  unexpected  emotion,  and 
(j-yinj»'  to  divine  its  cause.  Unahle  to 
l)(>ar  his  gaze  any  longer,  she  got  np 
hrusquely  from  her  chair,  retreating  into 
tlie  bay-window,  where — tlie  curtains  be- 
ing undrawn — she  stood  looking  down  on 
the  sea  of  lights,  as  beings  above  the 
firmament  might  look  down  on  stars.  He 
waited  a  minute,  and  came  near  her 
only  when  he  judged  tliat  he  might  do 
so  discreetly. 

"  You're  unnerved,''  he  said,  with  ten- 
der kindliness.  "  That's  why  you're  up- 
set. You've  had  too  much  on  your  mind. 
You're  too  willing  to  take  all  the  care  on 
your  own  shoulders,  and  not  let  other 
people  hustle  for  themselves." 

She  was  pressing  her  handkerchief 
against  her  lips,  so  she  made  no  reply. 
The  moment  seemed  to  him  one  at  which 
he  might  go  forward  a  little  more  boldly. 
All  the  circumstances  warranted  an  ad- 
vance from  his  position  of  reserve. 

"  You  need  me,"  he  ventured  to  say, 
with  that  quiet  assurance  which  in  a  lover 
means  much.  "  I  understand  you  as  no 
one  else  does,  in  the  world." 

Tier  brimming  eyes  gave  him  a  look 
which  was  only  pathetic,  but  whicli  ]ie 
took  to  be  one  of  assent. 

^^  I've  always  told  you  T  could  help 
you,"  he  went  on,  with  tranquil  earnest- 
ness, "  and  I  could.  You've  too  many 
burdens  to  carry  alone — burdens  that 
don't  belong  to  you,  but  which,  I  know, 
you'll  never  lay  down.  Well,  I'll  share 
them.  There's  Wayne,  now.  He's  too 
much  for  you,  by  yourself — I  don't  mean 
from  the  material  point  of  view,  but — 
the  whole  thing.  It  wears  on  you.  It's 
boimd  to.  Wayne  is  my  friend  just  as 
much  as  yours.  He's  my  responsibility — 
so  long  as  you  take  it  in  that  light.  I've 
been  thinking  of  him  a  lot  lately — and 
I  see  how,  in  my  house — I  could  put  him 
up — ideally." 

Still  pressing  her  handkerchief  against 
her  lips  with  her  right  hand,  she  put 
out  her  left  in  a  gesture  of  deprecation. 
Ho  understood  it  as  one  of  encourage- 
ment, and  went  on. 


"  You  must  come  and  look  at  my  hous(\ 
You've  never  really  seen  it,  and  I  tliink 
you'd  like  it.  I  thiidc  you'd  like — every- 
thing. I've  got  everything  to  make  you 
hai)py;  and  if  you'll  only  let  me  do  it, 
you'll  make  me  happy,  too." 

She  felt  able  to  speak  at '  last.  Her 
eyes  were  still  brimming  as  she  turned 
toward  him,  but  brimming  only  as  pools 
arc  when  the  rain  is  over. 

'^  I  want  you  to  be  happy.  You're  so 
good  .  .  .  and  kind  .  .  .  and  you've  done 
so  much  for  me  .  .  .  you  deserve  it." 

She  turned  away  from  him,  again. 
With  her  arm  on  the  woodwork  of  the 
w^indow,  she  rested  her  forehead  rather 
wearily  on  her  hand.  Ho  understood  so 
little  of  what  was  passing  within  her 
1hat  she  found  it  a  relief  to  suspend  for 
the  minute  her  comedy  of  spontaneous 
happiness,  letting  her  heart  ache  un- 
restrainedly. Her  left  hand  hanging  limp 
and  free,  she  made  no  effort  to  withdraw 
it  when  she  felt  him,  clasp  it  in  his  own. 
Since  she  had  sid)scribed  to  the  treaty 
months  ago,  since  she  had  insisted  on 
doing  it  rightly  or  wrongly,  it  made  little 
ditrerenco  when  and  how  she  carried  the 
conditions  out.  So  they  stood  hand  in 
hand  tog(!ther,  tacitly,  but,  as  each  knew, 
quite  effectually,  plighted.  In  her  si- 
lence, her  resignation,  her  evident  con- 
sent, he  read  the  proof  of  that  love  which, 
to  his  mind,  no  longer  necdcnl  words. 

Late  that  night,  after  he  had  gone 
away,  she  wrote  to  Evie,  beseeching  her 
to  be  true  to  Ford.  The  letter  was  so 
passionate,  so  little  like  herself,  that  she 
was  afraid  of  destroying  it  if  she  waited 
till  morning,  so  she  posted  it  without 
delay.  The  answer  came  within  forty- 
eight  hours,  in  the  shape  of  a  telegram 
from  Evie.  She  was  coming  to  town  at 
once,  though  it  wanted  still  three  or  four 
days  to  Ford's  arrival. 

It  was  a  white  little  Evie,  with  drawn 
face,  who  threw  herself  into  Miriam's 
arms  at  the  station,  clutching  at  her  with 
a  convulsive  sob. 

"  Miriam,  I  can't  do  it,"  she  whispered, 
in  a  kind  of  terror.  ''They  say  he's  go- 
ing to  be  put  in — jailT 

Her  voice  rose  on  the  last  word,  so 
that  one  or  two  people  paused  in  their 
rush  past  to  glance  at  the  pitifully 
tragic  little  face. 
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"Hush,  darlincr,"  J\liriaiu  whispered 
back.  "  Yoiril  tell  me  about  it  as  we 
go  home." 

But  ill  the  motor  Evie  could  only  cry, 
clinging  to  Miriam  as  she  used  to  do  in 
troubled  moments  in  childhood.  Arrived 
at  the  apartment,  Wayne  had  to  be  faced 
with  some  measure  of  self-control,  and 
then  came  dinner.  It  was  only  in  the 
bedroom,  when  thej'  were  secure  frt)m 
interruption,  that  Miriam  heard  what 
Evie  had  to  tell.  She  was  tearless  now, 
and  rather  indignant. 

"  I've  had  the  strangest  letter  from 
Herbert,"  slie  declared,  excitedly,  as  soon 
as  Miriam  entered  the  room.  "  I  couldn't 
have  believed  he  wrote  it  in  his  senses, 
if  Aunt  Queenie  hadn't  heard  the  same 
thing  from  I'ncle  Jarrott.  He  says  he's 
got  to  go  to — ;ai7.'' 

There  was  the  same  rising  inlleetion 
on  the  last  word,  suggestive  of  a  shriek 
of  horror,  that  INfiriam  had  noticed  in 
the  station.  In  her  white  peignoir,  her 
golden  hair  streamiiig  over  her  shoulders, 
and  her  hands  flung  wide  apart  with  an 
appealing  dramatic  gesture,  Evie  was  not 
unlike  some  vision  of  a  youthful  Chris- 
tian martyr,  in  spite  of  the  hair-brush  in 
her  hand.  Miriam  sat  down  sidewise  on 
the  edge  of  the  couch,  looking  up  at  the 
child  in  pity.  She  felt  that  it  was  useless 
to  let  her  remain  in  darkness  any  longer. 

^'  Of  course  he  has  to,"  she  said,  trying 
to  make  her  tone  as  matter-of-fact  as 
might  be.     "  Didn't  you  know  it  ?'' 

"Know  it!^    Did  your 

Evie  stepped  forward,  bending  over 
Miriam  as  if  she  meant  to  strike  her. 

"  I  knew  it  in  a  general  way,  darling. 
I  suppose,  when  he  gives  himself  up  to 
the  police — " 

"The  police?"  Evie  screamed.  "Am 
I  to  be  engaged  to  a  man  who — gives 
himself  up  to  the  police?" 

"It  will  only  be  for  a  little  while, 
dear—"       . 

"  I  don't  care  whether  it's  for  a  little 
while  or  forever — it  can't  he.  What  is 
he  thinking  of?  What  are  you  thinking 
of?  Don't  you  see?  How  can  T  face  the 
world — with  all  my  invitations — when 
the  man  I'm  engaged  to  is — in  jail?" 

Evie's  hands  flew  up  in  a  still  more 
eloquent  gesture,  while  the  blue  eyes, 
usually  so  soft  and  veiled,  were  wide  with 
flaming   interrogation. 


"  I  knew  that — in  some  ways — it  might 
be  hard  for  you — '' 

Evie  laughed,  a  little  silvery  mirthless 
ripple  of  scorn. 

"  I  must  say,  Miriam,  you  choose  your 
words  skilfully.  But  you're  wrong,  do 
you  see?  There's  no  way  in  which  it 
can  Ik*  hard  for  me,  because  there's  no 
way  in  which  it's  possible." 

"  Oh  ves,  there  is,  dear — if  you  love 
him." 

"  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Of 
course  I  love  him.  Haven't  1  said  so? 
But  that  doesn't  make  any  ditference. 
Can^t  I  love  him,  without  being  engaged 
to — to — to  a  man  who  has  to  go  to  jail?" 

"  Certainly;  but  you  can't  love  him,  if 
you  don't  feel  that  you  must — that  you 
simply  must — stand  by  his  side." 

"  There  you  go  again,  ^liriam,  with 
your  queer  ideas.  It's  exactly  what  any 
one  would  expect  you  to  say." 

"  I  hope  so." 

"  Oh,  you  needn't  hope  so,  because  they 
Vvould — any  one  who  knew  you.  But  I 
have  to  do  w^hat's  right.  I  know  what  I 
feel  in  my  conscience — and  I  have  to 
follow  it.  And  besides,  I  couldn't — I 
couldn't " — her  voice  began  to  rise  again 
— "  I  couldn't  face  it — I  couldn't  bear  it 
— not  if  I  loved  him  a  great  deal  better 
than  I  do." 

"  That's  something  you  must  think 
about  very  seriously,  dear — " 

"  I  don't  have  to,"  she  cried,  with  a 
stamp  of  her  foot.  "  I  know  it  already. 
It  wouldn't  make  any  difference  if  I 
thought  about  it  a  thousand  years.  I 
couldn't  be  engaged  to  a  man  who  was 
in  jail,  not  if  I  worshipped  the  ground 
he  trod  on." 

"  But  when  he's  innocent,  darling — " 

"  It's  jail,  just  the  same.  I  can't  be 
engaged  to  people  just  because  they're 
innocent.  It  isn't  right  to  expect  it  of 
me.  And,  anyhow,"  she  added,  passion- 
ately, "  I  can't  do  it.  It  would  kill  me. 
I  should  never  lift  my  head  again.  I 
can't— I  can't.  It's  hateful  of  any  one 
to  say  I  ought  to.  I'm  surprised  at  you, 
Miriam,  when  you  know  how  dear  mamma 
would  have  forbidden  it.  It's  all  very 
well  for  you  to  give  advice,  when  you 
have  no  family — and  no  one  to  think 
about — and  hardly  any  invitations — 
Well,  I  can't,  and  there's  an  end  of  it. 
If  that's  your  idea  of  love,  then,  I  must 
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say,  my  conception  is  a  little  different. 
I've  always  had  high  ideals,  and  I  feel 
obliged  to  hold  to  them,  however  you  may 
condemn  me.'^ 

She  ended  with  a  catch  in  her  breath 
something  like  a  sob. 

"  But  Fm  not  condemning  you,  Evie 
dear.  If  you  feel  what  you  say,  there's 
nothing  for  it  but  to  see  Mr.  Ford  and 
tell  him  so." 

At  this  suggestion  Evie  sobered.  She 
was  a  long  time  silent  before  she  ob- 
served, in  a  voice  that  had  become  sud- 
denly calm  and  significantly  casual, 
'^  That's  easy  for  you  to  say." 

"  If  you  speak  to  him  as  decidedly  as 
to  me,  I  should  think  it  would  be  easy 
for  you  to  do." 

"  And  still  easier  for  you." 

Evie  spoke  in  that  tone  of  uninten- 
tional intention,  which  is  most  poi*nted. 
It  was  not  lost  on  Miriam,  who  recoiled 
from  the  mere  thought.  It  seemed  to 
her  better  to  ignore  the  hint,  but  Evie, 
with  feverish  eagerness,  refused  to  let 
it  pass. 

"Did  you  hear  what  I  said?"  she  per- 
sisted, sharply. 

"  I  heard  it,  dear ;  but  it  didn't  seem  to 
me  to  mean  anything." 

"  That  would  depend  on  whether  you 
heard  it  only  with  the  ear,  or  in  the 
heart." 

"  You  know  that  everything  that  has 
to  do  with  you  is  in  my  heart." 

"Well,  then?" 

"  But  if  you  mean  by  that  that  I  should 
tell  Mr.  Ford  you're  not  going  to  marry 
him — why,  it's  out  of  the  question." 

"Then,  who's  to  tell  him?  I  can't. 
It's  not  to  be  expected." 

"But,  darling,  you  must.  This  is 
awful." 

Miriam  got  up  and  went  toward  her, 
but  Evie,  who  was  nervously  brushing  her 
hair,  edged  away. 

"  Of  course  it's  awful,  but  I  don't  see 
the  use  of  making  it  worse  than  it  need 
}>e.  He'll  feel  it  a  great  deal  more,  if 
he  sees  me,  and  so  shall  I." 

"•And  what  shall  I  feel?"  Miriam 
spoke  unguardedly,  but  Evie  was  too 
preoccupied  to  notice  the  bitterness  of 
the  tone. 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  should  feel  any- 
thing at  all.  It's  nothing  to  you — or  very 
little.  It  wouldn't  be  your  fault,  not  any 
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more  than  it's  the  postman's  if  he  has 
to  bring  you  a  letter  with  bad  news." 

Miriam  went  back  to  her  place  on  the 
edge  of  the  couch,  where  with  her  fore- 
head bowed  for  a  minute  on  her  hand  she 
sat  reflecting. 

"  Darling,"  she  began,  "  I  want  to  tell 
you  something — " 

But  before  she  could  proceed  Evie 
flung  the  hair-brush  on  the  floor  and  ut- 
tered a  great  swelling  sob.  With  her 
hands  hanging  at  her  sides,  and  her 
golden  head  thrown  back,  she  wept  with 
the  abandonment  of  a  child,  while  sug- 
gesting the  seraphic  suffering  of  a  griev- 
ing angel  by  some  old  master. 

In  an  instant  Miriam  had  her  in  her 
arms.  It  was  the  appeal  she  had  never 
been  able  to  resist. 

"  There,  there,  my  pet,"  she  said, 
soothingly,  drawing  her  to  the  couch. 
"  Come  to  Miriam,  who  loves  you." 

Evie  clung  to  her  piteously,  with 
flower-like  face  tilted  outward  and  up- 
ward for  the  greater  convenience  of 
weeping. 

"  Oh,  I'm  so  lonely,"  she  sobbed.  "  I'm 
so  lonelj^  .  .  .  !  I  wish  dear  mamma 
.  .  .  hadn't  died." 

Miriam  pressed  her  the  more  closely. 

"I'm  so  lonely  .  .  .  and  everything's 
so  strange  .  .  .  and  I  don't  know  what 
to  do  .  .  .  and  he's  going  to  be  put  in 
jail  .  .  .  and  you're  so  unkind  to  me.  .  .  . 
Oh,  dear!  ...  I  can't  tell  him  ...  I 
can't  tell  him  ...  I  can't  ...  I  can't  .  .  ." 

She  pillowed  her  head  on  Miriam's 
shoulder,  like  a  child  that  would  force 
a  caress  from  the  hand  that  has  just 
been  striking  it.  In  spite  of  her  knowl- 
edge to  the  contrary,  Miriam  had  the 
feeling  of  having  acted  selfishly. 

"  'No,  darling,"  she  said,  at  last,  as 
Evie's  sobs  subdued  into  convulsive  trem- 
blings, "you  needn't  tell  him.  I'll  see 
him.  He'll  understand  how  hard  it's  been 
for  you.  It's  been  hard  for  every  one — 
and  especially  for  you,  darling.  I'll  do 
my  best.  You  know  I  will.  And  I'm 
sure  he'll  understand.  There,  there,"  she 
comforted,  as  Evie's  tears  broke  out 
afresh.  "  Have  your  cry  out,  dear.  It 
will  do  you  good.     There,  there." 

So  Evie  went  back  next  day  to  Lenox, 
while  Miriam  waited  for  Ford. 
[to  be  continued.] 
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CrS  o*  people  marries  on  less  than 
nine  dollars  a  week,"  said  Dave. 
"  'Tain't  enough,"  Liiella  an- 
swered, w^ith  her  air  of  superior  wisdom. 
''  It  might  be  enongli  for  two,  but  there's 
yer  old  man  to  keep." 

"Aw,  his  keep  don't  amount  to  nothin' 
— well,  hardly  nothin',"  Dave  hastened 
to  amend,  seeing  tlie  dissent  on  Luella's 
faee.  "Johnny  Smith  at  the  shop  mar- 
ried when  he  was  only  gettin'  eiglit 
dollars.  An'  Frank  Clark  wasn't  only 
gettin'  nine,  the  same  as  me,  when  he 
married,  an'  you  know  they  get  along 
all  right." 

Luella  shook  her  head.  "  You'd  have 
three  to  keep  right  from  the  start," 
she  said.  "  Nine  dollars  ain't  enough 
for  three." 

"But  he  earns  something  liinwclf," 
Pave  said,  su  Idenly.  Tlis  face,  which 
had  settled  into  the  lines  of  dejection 
w^hich  Luella's  refusal  to  agree  to  an 
immediate  marriage  always  brought 
there,  brightened.  It  had  come  to  him 
in  a  sudden  illuminating  memorv^  that 
the  room  which  Paudcen  styled  his 
"  shop "  was  never  quite  destitute  of 
shoes,  presumably  there  to  be  repaired. 
Certainly  often,  when  he  returned  from 
his  day's  work,  he  found  Paudeen  at  his 
l^ench  working.  If  Dave  had  heretofore 
given  any  thought  to  that  work,  it  cer- 
tainly had  not  been  as  to  its  monetary 
value.  It  had  seemed  to  him  a  mere 
clinging  to  custom  and  habit  on  Pau- 
deen's  part.  But  now  there  sprang  up 
a  hope  that  it  had  some  value,  some- 
thing to  supplement  those  nine  weekly 
dollars  that  to  him  seemed  ample  to  marry 
on,  but  which,  inexplicably,  to  Luella  did 
not  seem  sufficient.  Her  refusal  to  marry 
upon  that  sum  was  all  the  more  inexpli- 
cable to  Dave  since  few  of  the  married 
couples  of  his  and  Luella's  acquaintance 
had  any  more.  Many  had  less,  owing  to 
loss  of  time.  Dave,  handy  man  in  a  large 
paint  establishment,  seldom  lost  any  time. 


"  He  don't  earn  nothin',"  said  Luella. 
with  vehemence.  "  Ten  cents  for  a  patch 
once  in  a  while  p'r'aps.  What's  that? 
\\\  niarr>'  you  on  the  nine  dollars  all 
right,  Dave,"  she  said,  after  a  while — 
ihe  vehemence  had  left  her  voice;  it  was 
soft,  alluring — "  if  there  was  just  me 
an'  you  ;  hut  there's  him,  an'  nine  dollars 
ain't  cnougli  to  keep  three." 

"  Knigliton's  don't  never  ]iay  no  more 
We  won't  never  get  marric^l,''  Dave  said, 
gloomily. 

"  'Tain't  my  fault."  Luella's  voice 
was  unfamiliar  with  that  tremor  in  it. 
"  Oh,  Dave,  if  you  hadn't  yer  old  man 
to  keep — " 

They  had  l)een  walking  honie  from 
work  together,  and  with  the  last  words 
Luella's  door  was  reached.  Dave  felt  a 
soft  touch  on  his  hand,  and  then  she 
disappeared  within  the  building  with  no 
other  farewell.  Dave  stared  after  her 
bewilderedly.  His  slow  mind  often  failed 
to  keep  pace  with  the  quickness  of  Luel- 
la's moods,  and  it  took  him  some  time 
to  realize  what  this  unwonted  display  of 
feeling  on  her  part  meant.  When  he  did 
realize  it,  it  was  with  a  sense  of  exulta- 
tion. Until  now  Luella's  refusal  to  mar- 
ry him  on  his  present  earnings  had  been 
attributed  to  moods,  to  a  whim,  to 
feminine  caprice;  in  gloomy  moments 
to  a  fear  that  perhaps  she  did  not  care 
for  him. 

Dave  did  not  remember  a  time  w^hen 
he  did  not  love  Luella.  As  a  boy,  silent, 
slov/  -  moving,  slow  -  thinking,  he  had 
adored  the  flashing,  bird  -  like  child. 
Grown  to  manhood,  his  love  had  lost 
nothing  in  intensity.  He  never  knew 
jiow  or  why  he  had  expressed  his  love. 
It  had  certainly  not  been  with  any  hope 
of  its  being  reciprocated.  It  had  no 
more  entered  his  mind  that  Luella  could 
love  him  than  that  he  could  take  wings 
and  fly.  When  he  found  that  she  did, 
to  his  adoration  was  added  a  sense  of 
gratitude  that  intensified  that  adoration 
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it  thousandfold..  Dave's  regard  for  Lu- 
olla  was  something  like  what  a  very 
religious  person  may  feel  for  his  God, 
reverential,  wondering,  always  .  a  little 
awed,  feeling  intensely  his  own  un- 
worthiness,  but  worshipping  with  the 
greater  devotion  beeause  of  that  very 
iiuworthiness. 

But  now  that  attitude  of  reverential 
Avorship  was  largely  swept  away.  An 
altogether  human  passion  took  its  place. 
If  Luella  cared,  as  that  unwonted  quiver 
in  her  voice  and  the  longing  it  had  ex- 
jjressed  seemed  to  indicate,  why,  then  it 
must  be  something  more  than  caprice 
that  made  her  hang  back.  Perhaps  nine 
dollars  was  really  not  enough  for  three. 
yVfter  all,  it  was  the  wife  who  had  to  do 
the  scraping  and  managing.  Dave  heard 
her  voice  again,  "  I'd  marry  you  on  the 
nine  dollars  if  there  was  just  me  an' 
you,"  and  for  a  moment  his  whole  being 
rose  in  revolt  against  the  circumstance 
that  stood  between  him  and  the  consum- 
mation of  his  happiness — the  necessity  of 
supporting  his  helpless  old  father. 

The  revolt  died  down  as  quickly  as  it 
had  risen.  He  began  to  walk  on  again. 
But  Luella's  words  kept  echoing  in  his 
ears.  She  had  said  words  to  the  like  ef- 
fect before,  but  they  had  carried  no  spe- 
cial significance  to  Dave.  She  had  been 
merely  stating  a  fact,  not  voicing  a 
grievance  that  might  be  remedied.  That 
he  should  continue  to  support  Paudeen, 
as  he  had  for  years  past  supported  him, 
was  as  much  in  the  nature  of  things 
as  that  he  should  continue  to  eat  three 
meals  a  day.  And  this  was  not  the  result 
of  any  strong  filial  feeling  on  Dave's 
part.  He  was  conscious  of  no  such  feel- 
ing; it  was  the  result  of  the  uncon- 
scious sense  of  the  obligations  imposed 
by  their  relationship. 

Paudeen  had  had  supper  ready  for  some 
time  before  Dave  came,  but  his  lateness 
did  not  make  Paudeen  impatient.  Paudeen 
was  never  impatient.  He  was  very  busy 
all  day  long  in  his  "  shop."  Several  pairs 
of  shoes  had  been  left  on  his  hands. 
These  Paudeen  patched  and  unpatched 
and  repatched  again.  Until  lately  Paudeen 
had  always  been  very  happy.  The  years 
had  left  him  his  dreams.  As  he  sat  alone 
all  day  he  was  big  with  schemes  and 
projects  of  all  he  was  going  to  do  for 
Dave.    In  the  daji;ime,  when  he  was  alone, 


Dave  was  still  the  little  boy  to  be  pro- 
vided for  and  made  a  gentleman  of. 
And  at  the  day's  end  when  he  came  home, 
big  and  broad-shouldered  and  strong,  in 
some  inexplicable  way  his  bigness  and 
strength  only  added  to  Paudeen's  hap- 
piness. It  was  as  if  a  parent  could  know 
the  unique  joy  of  having  a  son,  small  and 
soft  and  dependent,  and  at  the  same  time 
see  that  son  grown  to  virile  manhood. 

But  lately  Paudeen  had  not  been  so 
happy.  Sometimes  in.  the  midst  of  his 
most  glowing  dreams  he  would  lay  down 
his  work  with  a  dim  sense  of  its  futility, 
and  with  Dave's  home-coming  that  sense 
increased.  An  impalpable  something 
had  come  between  them.  If  Paudeen 
could  have  reasoned  it  out,  he  could  have 
traced  the  beginning  of  that  something 
to  the  time  when  Luella,  whom  he  had 
seen  grow  up,  came  to  be  recognized  as 
Dave's  "  girl."  Paudeen  was  pathetical- 
ly willing  to  love  her,  and  Luella  seemed 
more  than  willing  to  be  loved.  It  was 
not  anything  in  the  girl's  manner  toward 
him  that  caused  Paudeen  that  vague  un- 
easiness that  could  hardly  be  called  un- 
happiness.  Consciously,  he  did  not  even 
attribute  that  new  strange  feeling  to  her. 
She  was  so  soft  and  pretty  and  winning. 
Lender  her  apparent  softness  and  winning- 
ness  it  would  take  one  much  more  guile- 
ful than  Paudeen  to  discern  anything 
inimical  to  his  interest. 

When  Dave  came  in,  Paudeen  looked 
up  from  his  work  with  the  glad  smile 
that  sight  of  Dave  always  brought  to 
his  face. 

"  Yer  late,  aren't  ye  ?"  he  remarked. 

"  I  was  late  leavin'  the  shop,"  Dave 
vouchsafed,  briefly. 

Lateness  in  leaving  the  shop  was  not 
the  reason  for  his  lateness  in  reaching 
home ;  he  had  not  been  delayed  more  than 
a  few  minutes  beyond  the  usual  time 
for  leaving.  Luella  worked  in  a  glove 
factory  contingent  to  the  paint  establish- 
ment. Every  night  Dave  met  her  and 
they  rode  home  on  the  trolley  together. 
To-night  he  had  begged  her  to  walk. 
That  had  occurred  before,  as  often  as  he 
could  coax  Luella  to  walk  home,  and  he 
had  never  hesitated  to  tell  Paudeen  why 
he  was  late.  But  to-night  he  could  not 
speak  Luella's  name.  Paudeen's  greet- 
ing, the  low  dark  rooms,  that  until  now 
had  never  seemed  to  him  squalid,  brought 
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back  again  that  surg:e  of  revolt.  And 
Dave  was  aslianied. 

"  But  I  kep'  yer  supper  hot,"  Paudeen 
added,  cheerfully. 

WJiile  Dave  washed  himself,  Paudeen 
set  the  supper  on  the  table.  Paudeen 
waited  on  Dave  before  he  began  his  own 
supper.  Nothing  was  apparently  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  had  l)een  at  the  eve- 
ning meal  for  years.  But  there  was  a 
vast  ditference.  And  the  diiferenee  did 
not  arise  out  of  Dave's  failure  to  respond 
to  Paudeen's  remarks.  Paudeen  could 
talk  away  happily  to  himself  without 
ever  receiving  an  answer.  His  talk  sel- 
dom called  for  an  answer,  and  to  a 
marked  degree  Dave  had  retained  the 
silence  which  had  characterized  him  as 
a  child.  And  presently  Paudeen  seemed 
to  feel  the  difference,  seemed  to  feel  that 
Dave's  silence  imported  more  than  usual. 
He  looked  at  him  once  or  twice,  with  that 
new,  wistful,  half-appealing  gaze  w^hich 
of  late  his  face  had  often  w^oni ;  then  he, 
too,  fell  silent,  his  head  hanging  down 
a  little.  He  did  not  care  whether  he 
ate  any  more  supper  or  not. 

Dave  was  as  oblivious  to  his  silence 
as  he  had  been  to  his  former  garrulity. 
He  ate  his  supper  steadily,  to  all  appear- 
ance intent  upon  it.  In  reality  he  did 
not  know  what  he  was  eating.  A  whole 
range  of  new  emotions  seemed  to  have 
been  bom  wnthin  him.  He  did  not  see 
Paudeen  in  the  chair  opposite  him.  He 
saw  Luella — Luella  his  wife;  and  he  was 
no  longer  in  the  dark  low-ccilinged  room, 
where  all  his  meals  since  memory  began 
had  been  eaten,  but  in  the  bright,  if  tiny, 
kitchen  of  the  new  flats  for  working- 
men,  which  were  being  built  ©ut  near  the 
factoiy.  He  and  Luella  had  gone  through 
them  one  Saturday  half -holiday,  and 
Luella  had  laughingly  picked  their  rooms. 
The  suite  with  accommodation  for  a 
couple  could  be  within  reach  of  men 
whose  earnings  were  no  more  than  Dave's, 
but  not  the  suites  giving  accommodation 
for  three  or  more. 

"  So  we  couldn't  live  here,  even  if 
we  was  married,  'count  o'  yer  old  man," 
Luella  had  said.  "  But  Pd  love  to,"  she 
added.  "  My !  couldn't  I  just  make  them 
rooms  cozy!"  She  looked  about  her  lin- 
geringly,  wistfully. 

At  the  time  Dave  had  accepted  the 
fact  of  their  inability  to  live  in  the  new 


t!ats,.  even  if  they  were  married,  in  the 
spirit  with  which  he  accepted  the  fact 
that  Luella  considered  nine  dollars  in- 
sufficient for  three,  a  thing  which  could 
not  be  mended,  since  he  only  earned  nine 
dollars,  and  he  had  Paudeen  to  keep. 
But  with  those  new  emotions  had  come 
quickened  perception.  The  way  out  was 
■^o  obvious  now  that  he  was  amazed  it 
had  not  occurred  to  him  before.  He 
was  not  obliged  to  continue  to  sup- 
port Paudeen. 

And  at  that  he  rose  from  the  table 
hastily  and  went  into  the  outer  room 
where  Paudeen  did  his  work.  The  idea 
was  startling,  unwelcome.  If  Paudeen 
earned  anything  at  all  worth  while,  it 
might  not  be  necessary  to  carrv^  it  into 
practice.  Dave  looked  through  the  shoes 
on  the  shelf  eagerly.  There  was  only 
one  pair  which  looked  as  if  they  might 
he  there  for  hona  fide  repairs.  But  the 
repairs  consisted  only  of  a  tiny  patch 
on  each  shoe,  for  which  not  more  than 
twenty  cents  could  be  charged.  All  the 
others  had  manifestly  been  in  the  shop 
for  a  lengthy  period,  uncalled  for,  and 
they  bore  signs  of  having  been  mended 
nnd  unmended  and  remended  again. 
That  was  why  Paudeen  always  seemed 
so  busy.  Clearly  there  was  nothing  to 
be  hoped  for  from  that  source. 

Paudeen  was  clearing  away  the  supper 
dishes.  Glancing  through  the  door  as 
he  passed  back  and  forth,  he  saw  Dave 
make  his  eager  inspection.  That  Dave 
should  look  at  his  work  made  Paudeen  very 
happy.  He  had  always  had  much  pride 
of  craft,  and  as  he  sat  at  his  bench  all 
day  it  really  seemed  to  him  that  he  did 
important  work,  not  mere  patching  and 
mending,  but  finished  beautiful  products 
of  his  skill,  the  skill  that  was  to  wdn  so 
much  for  Dave.  And  now  Dave  was  ad- 
miring those  finished  beautiful  products! 
As  he  went  about  tidying  up  the  room, 
Paudeen  was  happier  than  he  had  been 
for  a  long  time. 

But  his  happiness  did  not  last  long. 
Presently  Dave  came  in  and  put  on  his 
coat  and  took  his  hat  from  the  peg  and 
went  out.  It  was  nothing  unusual  for 
Dave  to  go  out  after  supper;  nothing 
unusual  that  he  should  go  silently;  but 
Paudeen  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  face, 
and  there  was  something  in  it;  that  some- 
thing— Paudeen  could  not  give  it  a  name 
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— deepened  and  strengthened,  which  here- 
tofore had  had  the  effect  of  partially 
dispelling  the  illusionary  world  in  which 
Paudeen  lived.  But  never  before  had  it 
had  the  effect  of  wholly  sweeping  it  away. 
Paudeen  went  into  the  "  shop  "  and  saw 
it  for  what  it  was:  a  dark  little  room. 
Instead  of  the  array  of  shining  shoes, 
product  of  his  skill,  saw  the  few  worth- 
less pairs;  knew  himself  to  be,  not  the 
skilled  and  capable  workman  of  that  il- 
lusionary world,  but  a  broken  old  man, 
regarded  as  crazy,  not  much  good  to  any 
one,  hindrance,  perhaps,  rather  than  help 
to  Dave. 

Dave  walked  about  the  streets  until 
late,  trying  to  get  accustomed  to  the  idea, 
and  Paudeen  sat  in  his  shop  with  hang- 
ing arms  and  drooping  head,  his  world 
swept  bare  of  illusions. 

Dave  got  accustomed  to  the  idea.  Tt 
remained  still  uuAvelcome,  but  no  longer 
startling.  Pie  saw  very  little  of  Luella 
in  the  few  days  that  intervened  between 
the  time  the  idea  first  occurred  to  him 
and  when  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
would  carry  it  into  execution.  The  fac- 
tory where  she  worked  had  closed  down 
for  a  week,  and  an  aunt  who  was  paying 
her  a  visit  kept  her  time  occupied  in  the 
evenings.  In  reaching  his  decision  Dave 
was  not  swayed  by  any  further  sugges- 
tion from  Luella,  or  by  the  distraction 
of  her  presence.  Prom,  the  windows  of 
the  room  where  he  worked  he  could  see 
the-  block  of  new  flats,  now  nearing  com- 
pletion. Dave  often  looked  out  of  the 
window.  Sometimes  on  his  way  home 
he  would  go  a  block  out  of  his  way  to 
pass  them,  and  would  stand  looking  up 
at  the  rooms  which  Luella  had  chosen. 
Well,  she  would  live  there.  Imagination 
had  come  to  Dave,  and  it  became  very 
vivid  at  thought  of  Luella's  surprise  when 
he  should  tell  her.  And  not  only  surprise, 
but  joy,  too,  he  felt,  and  the  blood  ran 
swifter  through  his  veins.  There  were 
pains  in  connection  with  that  new  power 
of  being  able  to  picture  things,  but  the 
pains  were  more  than  offset  by  the  joy 
of  being  able  beforehand  to  see  the  hap- 
piness on  Luella's  face  when  he  should 
tell  her;  standing  before  those  blank 
Myalls  to  be  able  to  see  behind  them  cozy, 
lighted  rooms :  their  home — his  and  Luel- 
la's. The  pains  related  to  Paudeen,  In 
picturing  Luella's  joy   it  was   inevitable 


that  he  should  also  think  of  Paudeen — 
Paudeen,  who  too  must  be  told,  but  to 
whom  the  telling  would  bring  no  joy. 

But  Dave  had  plenty  of  precedent  for 
v/hat  he  was  doing.  His  case  was  un- 
usual only  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
m^aintenance  of  Paudeen  had  been  a  bar 
to  his  marriage.  The  obligation  of  sup- 
porting aged  parents  seemed  to  rest  light- 
ly on  the  men  of  his  acquaintance,  men 
among  whom  he  worked.  They  married, 
if  they  so  desired,  without  any  regard 
to  it. 

Dave  was  to  see  Luella  when  he  quit 
work  on  Saturday,  and  then  he  was  going 
to  tell  her.  They  always  spent  the 
Saturday  half-holiday  together.  On  this 
particular  Saturday  he  changed  his 
clothes  at  the  shop  to  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  going  home.  Just  as  he  was 
leaving,  a  message  came  from  the  office — 
the  manager  wanted  to  see  him.  Impa- 
tient to  be  away,  Dave  went  reluctantly. 
The  manager  was  alone  in  the  office  and 
was  writing  when  Dave  entered.  He 
looked  up  with  a  nod  and  went  on 
writing  until  he  had  finished,  then  he 
leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  looked  at 
Dave,  saying: 

"  You  have  been  with  us — how  long  ?" 

Dave  mentioned  his  length  of  service. 

"  I  see,"  said  the  manager,  with  a 
slowness  that  was  tantalizing  to  Dave's 
impatience.  "  King,  our  shipper,  is 
leaving.  The  foreman  speaks  well  of 
your  steadiness  and  faithfulness.  We 
thought  of  you  to  fill  his  place.  What 
do  you  say?" 

Dave  said  nothing. 

"  It  will  be  twelve  dollars  a  week  to 
commence,"  the  manager  went  on. 
^'  Well " — a  sharp  note  came  into  his 
voice  as  Dave  continued  ^lo  stare — "  don't 
you  think  you'd  care  for  it?" 

"  Care !"  Dave's  voice  broke  on  almost 
a  sob.  "  Sir,  if  tryin'  my  level  best  '11 
do  it,  you'll  never  be  sorry  you  gave  me 
the  job." 

"  I  don't  believe  we  shall,"  the  manager 
said,  vaguely  touched.  ^'  That's  all  right, 
then.  You'll  start  in  on  Monday."  He 
dismissed  him  with  a  nod. 

Dave  stumbled  out  of  the  office  some- 
how. Lie  was  as  one  dazed.  There  would 
never  be  any  necessity  now  for  telling 
Paudeen.  And  Luella  should  have  her 
fiat.     Yes,  and  a  better  than  the  one  she 
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lm«l  originally  chosen.  His  joy  became 
exuberant.  He  wanted  to  shout  the  news 
of  his  unbelievable  good  fortune  to  the 
passers-by.  He  broke  into  a  dancing  run 
on  his  way  to  the  car. 

Luella  was  alone  in  her  room  when  he 
burst  in  breathless  from  liis  race  up  the 
four  llifrhts  of  stairs. 

"(iracious!"  she  cried.  "What  you 
been  hurrs'in'  for  (  It's  too  early  to  go 
anywhere  yet.'' 

"  I  got  a  raise — a  new  jol)."  panted 
Dave.  '•  The  shipper's  left.  They've 
given  me  his  job.  Twelve  dollars  a  week. 
We  can  get  married  right  away." 

"  Can  we?''  said  Luella. 

Dave  looked  at  her.  Her  face  had 
lighted  up  momentarily  at  his  announce- 
ment, but  the  joy  which  in  imagination 
lie  had  seen  upon  it  was  not  there. 

'•'Yes,  we  can,"  he  said,  doggedly. 
"  You  was  always  sayin'  nine  dollars 
wasn't  enough  to  marr;s'  on.  Now  there 
ain't  no  more  excuse."  He  came  closer 
to  her.  "  Luella.  I  was  comin'  to-day  to 
tell  you  that  we'd  get  married  anyhow. 
I  cotddn't  wait  no  longer.  I  was  goin' 
to  let  the  old  man  go  to  a  Home  if  'twas 
him  that  was  keopin'  us  from  marrvin'. 
But  now  there'll  be  lots  for  us  all."  His 
voice  rang  out  joyous. 

"  Twelve  dollars  ain't  such  a  awful 
lot,"  murmured  Luella. 

Dave  caught  hold  of  her  arm.  ''  Look 
a-here,  Luella,  don't  you  want  to  mar- 
ry me?" 

''  Yes,  I  do."  Luella  had  never  heard 
that  note  in  his  voice  before.  She 
leaned  up  against  him.  "  Dave,  wull  yer 
old  man  have  to  live  with  us  ?" 

"  Course  he  will.  Where  else  would 
he  live?"  Dave  slipped  his  arm  about 
her.  "  Them  new  flats  '11  be  ready  in  a 
little  while.  We'll  have  one  o'  the  five- 
roomed  ones." 

Luella  turned  her  face  against  his 
shoulder.  "  Dave,"  she  said,  in  a  whis- 
per, "  you  was  goin'  to  put  the  old  man 
in  a  Home  if  you  hadn't  got  this 
new  job.  Why  can't  you  put  him  in  a 
Home  anyway?" 

"  Because  I'll  be  earnin'  enough  to 
keep  him  an'  you  too." 

"  But  I  don't  want  him  to  live  with 
ns,"  Luella  whispered,  her  face  tight 
against  his  snoulder. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean !"  cried 


Dave.  "What  harm  will  him  livin'  with 
us  do  you?  It  looks  like  you  don't  can- 
for  me  at  all,  Luella  (" 

"  Oh,  I  do,  I  do,  I  do,"  she  pressed 
closer  to  him  with  each  repetition. 
"  You  know  I  could  'a'  been  goin'  with 
other  fellows — I  could  'a'  been  married 
long  ago  if  I'd  wanted  to.  But  I  wanted 
you."  She  rose  suddenly  on  tiptoe  and 
kissed  his  lips,  and  then  as  suddenly 
withdrew  from  his  tightening  arm,  stand- 
ing at  a  little  distance.  ''  Dave,  ypu  gotta 
choose  between  me  an'  the  old  man." 

Dave  looked  at  her  piteously.  Luella 
had  never  kissed  him  like  this  before. 

*'  Aw.  what  you  got  agin'  him,  Luella  ? 
He  won't  be  no  trouble  to  you  at  all." 

Luella  was  silent  for  a  minute,  look- 
ing down.  Dave  had  never  noticed  how 
long  her  lashes  were  until  now. 

''  Dave,  he  ain't  yer  own  old  man ;  he 
ain't  yer  own  father  at  all,"  she  said 
at   last. 

'*  What  ?''  said  Dave. 

"  He  ain't  yer  own  father,"  repeated 
Luella.  "  He  ain't  nothin'  to  you  at  all. 
He  just  took  you  when  you  was  little. 
Aunt  Kate — she's  only  stepped  next  door 
— knows  all  abont  it,  an'  she'll  tell  you 
the  same." 

Dave  said  nothing. 

"  An'  I  wouldn't  live  with  him,"  went 
on  Luella,  a  little  breathless,  "  no  matter 
how  much  money  you  was  earnin'.  I 
didn't  say  nothin'  to  you  before,  'cos 
nine  dollars  ain't  nothin'  to  get  married 
on.  But  now  you'll  have  to  choose  be- 
tween me  an'  him.  We  been  goin'  to- 
gether long  enough.  People  I  know  is 
always  askin'  me  when  I'm  goin'  to 
get  married." 

Before  Dave  could  find  any  voice  to  an- 
swer, the  door  opened  and  a  massive  wom- 
an entered.  ^N'odding  to  Dave,  she  sank 
heavily  into  a  chair,  then  i)erceivlng 
something  electric  In  the  atmosphere, 
looked  inquiringly  at  her  niece. 

"  Dave's  got  a  raise  to  twelve  dollars 
a  week,"  Luella  explained.  "  He  wants 
to  get  married  right  away,  an'  have  the 
old  man  live  with  us.     I  told  him." 

"No,  he  ain't  yer  father,"  the  big 
woman  said,  In  answer  to  Dave's  look. 
"  He  took  you  when  you  wasn't  knee- 
high  to  a  grasshopper."  She  grew  remi- 
niscent. "My!  but  you  was  the  solemn 
little  shaver,  an'  I  thought  him  as  crazy 
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as  a  loon  for  sayin'  he'd  keep  you,  when 
I  was  goin'  to  put  you  in  a  Home.  Dear, 
dear!  an'  to  think  that  you  should  grow 
up  an'  marry  Luella,  who  wasn't  more 
than  thought  on  at  that  time." 

"  Who  was  my  father  ?"  asked  Dave. 

^^  No  great  things  to  boast  on,"  the 
big  woman  said,  tartly.  "  He  went  oiJ 
and  left  you,  to  starve  for  all  he  cared. 
He  owes  me  to  this  day  for  boardin'  an' 
takin'  care  o'  you.  I'll  have  to  take  it 
out  in  visitin'  when  you  an'  Luella  gets 
married,"  she  laughed. 

"  Dave  ain't  said  yet  who  he's  goin' 
to  choose  between,"  put  in  Luella. 

The  big  woman  smiled  with  the  wisdom 
of  her  greater  experience.  "  It  ain't  hard 
to  guess  who  he'll  choose,"  she  said. 
"  Lathers  and  mothers  has  to  take  a 
back  seat  when  a  girl  comes  along — or  a 
fellow,  either,  for  that  matter."  She 
sighed  a  little.  ^'  It's  nature,  I  guess, 
an'  I  suppose  it's  right." 

"  I  never  cared  for  no  one  like  I  cared 
for  Luella,"  Dave  said,  with  difficulty. 
"  But  him —  Aw,  it  don't  seem  right 
to  let  him  go — an'  him  keepin'  me.  An' 
when  I'm  able  to  keep  him,  to  keep  the 
two  o'  them."  He  glanced  from  one  to 
the  other  pleadingly,  piteously. 

"  I  won't  live  with  him,"  said  Luella, 
with  finality.  "  An'  as  for  him  keepin' 
you — how  long  did  he  keep  you?"  A 
shrill  note  came  into  her  voice.  "  Haven't 
you  been  keepin'  yerself  since  you  was 
the  height  o'  me  knee,  sellin'  papers  when 
you  was  too  small  to  do  anything  else, 
an'  keepin'  him,  too,  for  years  an^  years? 
I  guess  all  he  spent  on  yer  keep  didn't 
amount  to  a  row  of  pins.  You  don't  owe 
him  nothin'." 

*^^  Luella's  right,"  said  the  big  woman. 
"  He  had  a  lot  o'  talk  'bout  all  he  was 
goin'  to  do  for  you  when  he  took  you, 
but  I  didn't  take  no  stock  in  it.  I  guess 
he  was  willin'  enough,  but  he  just  wasn't 
able;  any  one  could  'a'  seen  that.  An', 
as  Luella  says,  you've  paid  him  back  for 
anything  he  done  for  you.  You  can't 
blame  her  for  wantin'  to  be  by  hersel' 
when  she's  married.  I  won't  say  that  it 
ain't  goin'  to  be  hard  on  the  old  man, 
but,  Lord!  life's  hard  whichever  way  you 
take  it,  an'  old  people  can't  expect  to 
stand  in  young  folks'  way.  The  young 
people  must  look  out  for  themsel's.  When 
I  get  too  fleshy  to  work,  an'  all  my  sav- 


in's gone,  I  don't  expect  nothin'  but  to 
go  to  a  Home.  Old  folks  must  make 
way  for  young  folks.  It's  the  way  o'  the 
world,"  she  concluded,  philosophically. 

Dave  was  gazing  at  Luella  as  if  he 
could  not  take  his  eyes  from  her.  Never 
had  she  seemed  to  him  so  pretty.  Never 
had  her  eyes  seemed  so  deeply  blue; 
never  had  the  slender  figure  seemed  so 
full  of  grace  and  allurement.  Her  lips 
as  she  returned  his  gaze  were  parted  in 
a  smile,  half  of  triumph,  half  of  appeal, 
as  if  with  the  certainty  of  her  pov/er  over 
him  was  mingled  a  little  dread.  Dave 
removed  his  gaze  with  difficulty. 

^^  I  guess  I'll  be  goin'  now,"  he  said. 
^'  I'm  confused  like.  I  always  thought  o' 
him  as  my  father." 

"  Yes,  poor  boy/'  agreed  the  big  woman. 
"  An'  don't  you  be  frettin'  'bout  him  bav- 
in' to  go  to  a  Home.  Folks  in  them 
Homes  is  well  looked  after.  You've  done 
yer  duty  to  him,  same  as  if  you  was  his 
son.  Now  you  have  to  look  after  yerseP. 
An'  I  guess  he  wouldn't  want  to  stand 
in  yer  way." 

Luella  followed  him  when  he  left  the 
room.  "  Dave,  it's  because  I  care  for 
you  so  much  that  I  don't  want  any- 
body else  with  us,  just  me  an'  you 
together.  You  ain't  mad  with  me?" 
she  whispered. 

Dave  wheeled  upon  her  and  took  her 
in  his  arms.  Lifting  her  bodily  from  her 
feet,  he  held  her  against  him  so  tightly 
that  she  gave  a  little  cry. 

^^  No,  I  ain't  mad.  Luella,  kiss  me 
like  you  kissed  me  a  while  ago." 

She  hesitated  a  minute,  but  complied, 
kissing  him  not  once,  but  twice,  in 
a  quick,  breathless  way.  Then  Dave 
set  her  upon  her  feet,  and  she  ran 
back  to  her  room.  Her  smile  was  whol- 
ly triumphant. 

Dave  had  no  definite  idea  what  he 
was  going  to  do  when  he  left  Luella. 
Lie  did  not  turn  homeward.  He  was,  as 
he  had  told  the  big  woman,  confused. 
So  many  new  emotions  had  been  his 
recently  that  for  a  time  his  mind  failed 
to  grasp  the  meaning  of  what  he  had 
been  told.  That  Paudeen  was  not  his 
father  did  not  bring  with  it  the  sense 
of  shock  it  might  have  brought  had  Dave 
been  more  conscious  of  affection  for  him. 
What  was  uppermost  in  his  mind  was  a 
feeling   of   dismay   at   the   shattering   of 
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the  ca>ilr>  la-  had  hiillt  on  the  foundation 
of  thoj^e  twelve  dollars  a  week.  There 
-would  be  plenty  for  every  one,  Luella  and 
Paudeen  too.  The  prospect  of  l^'ini:  ahle 
to  provide  for  those  two  had  iiia<le  life 
look  very  rosy  to  Dave. 

But  presently  the  alternative  which 
Luella  had  presented  forced  itself  sharp- 
ly in  on  his  mind.  He  must  choose  be- 
tween her  and  Paudeen.  Feeling  still 
her  kisses  upon  his  lips — kisses  that  had 
stirred  unexpected  depths  in  his  nature — 
there  seemed  to  Ix?  no  choice  left  him. 
His  whole  being:  cried  out  for  her,  de- 
manded her  as  imperatively  as  the 
body  demands  food.  And  then  Pau- 
deen's  face  rose  before  him,  and  in 
the  sudden  stress  of  feeling  awakened 
by  two  such  conflicting:  desires  his 
step,  .which  had  been  loiterinp:,  aindess, 
quickened  almost  to  a  run.  He  recalled 
the  big  woman's  words,  '^  He  had  a  lot 
o'  talk  M)Out  all  he  was  p:oin'  to  do  for 
you."  Dave  knew  that  ''  lot  o'  talk  "  by 
heart;  was  familiar  with  all  the  p^reat 
things  that  were  to  be  done  for  him,  the 
constantly  laid  plans  that  had  never  come 
to  anything.  Those  plans  were  being 
laid  to  this  day.  The  "  things  "  w^ere  yet 
going  to  happen.  Even  as  a  very  small 
boy  Dave  had  instinctively  known  that 
those  plans  and  dreams  could  not  alter 
his  manifest  destiny,  that  of  earning  his 
living  at  as  early  an  age  as  possible. 
He  had  never  taken  them  seriously. 
One  did  not  need  to  he  very  mature  to 
realize  Paudeen's  incapability.  And  so, 
while  Paudeen  had  dreamed  of  the  great 
things  he  would  do  for  Dave,  at  a  veiy 
early  period  of  his  life  Dave  had  begun 
to  do  things  for  himself,  and  for  Paudeen 
too.  Perhaps,  in  a  material  sense,  Pau- 
deen owed  more  to  Dave  than  Dave  owed 
to  him. 

But  Dave  could  not  look  at  it  in  a 
material  sense.  Purther  words  of  the  big 
woman  recurred  to  him :  "  He  was  willin* 
enough,  I  guess,  but  he  just  wasn't  able; 
any  one  could  see  that."  Yes,  any  one 
could  see  it.  Dave  went  back  all  the 
years  that  had  passed  and  saw  Paudeen 
then  very  little  different  from  what  he 
was  to-day.  At  his  best  he  could  only 
have  been  able  to  eke  out  the  barest 
existence.  No  wonder  the  big  woman 
had  thought  him  "  crazy  as  a  loon  "  for 
burdening  himself  in  his  condition  with 


a  eliild.     That  would   be  the  unanimous 
verdict  of  every  one  who  knew  him. 

But  it  coidd  not  be  Dave's  verdict. 
He  became  suddenly  indescribably  moved 
at  thought  of  Paudeen,  a  child  himself 
in  his  inability  to  fight  life's  battles, 
taking  care  of  him  when  his  own  father 
had  forsaken  him. 

And  then  the  altcM-native  faced  him 
again — Luella  or  Paudeen.  Both  faces 
rose  before  him  and  he  seemed  to  be  torn 
in  two.  Luella's  eyes,  bluer  than  he  had 
ever  seen  them,  looked  deep  into  his  own; 
he  felt  the  softness  and  warmth  of  her 
lips  against  his,  saw  her  half-ai)i)ealing 
smile.  Paud<'en's  face  wore  that  wistful 
look  which  of  late  had  become  habitual 
to  it.  'MoTO  than  ever  Dave  seemed  to 
be  torn  in  two. 

He  had  paid  no  attention  to  the  direc- 
tion he  was  taking.  He  had  not  meant  to 
come  home,  but  here  he  was  at  the  door, 
and  as  far  as  ever  from  a  decision.  Pau- 
deen was  in  the  outer  room,  sitting  beside 
his  bench,  in  his  hand  a  worn  old  shoe. 
He  had  been  working  on  it,  but  had 
stopped  suddenly.  The  illusions,  that  had 
been  swept  away  by  the  look  he  had  seen 
on  Dave's  face,  came  back  very  slowly. 
He  sometimes  sat  idle  for  hours  together, 
his  head  drooping  as  it  drooped  now. 
He  looked  up  as  Dave  entered. 

"  I  thought  you  was  out  with  Luella,'' 
he  said,  with  surprise. 

Dave  didn't  answer.  Dark  as  the  room 
was,  he  could  see  that  wistful  look  in  Pau- 
deen's eyes,  noted  the  dejected  hanging 
head,  and  pity,  poignant,  melting,  more 
solicitous  than  the  tenderest  love,  shot 
through  him.  A  lump  rose  in  his  throat; 
he  could  not  speak  for  a  minute  or  two. 

"  I  ain't  goin'  out  with  Luella  no 
more,"  he  said  at  last.  His  lips  were 
white  with  the  agony  of  his  renunciation. 
Lie  stooped  and  put  his  arm  about  the 
bent  shoulders.  "Me  an'  you  '11  go  out 
together  after  this — father." 

And  with  the  utterance  from  his  heart 
of  that  name,  David  knew  that  he  loved 
Paudeen,  and  had  loved  him  all  his  life. 

Paudeen  smiled  up  at  him,  the  old 
smile  of  child-like  happiness. 

"I  don't  know  when  Pll  find  time  to 
go  anywheres,  I'm  that  busy,"  he  said, 
importantly,  and  fell  happily  to  work  on 
the  sorry  old  shoe,  Mdiich  had  suddenly 
been  transformed  into  a  beautiful  new  one. 


Microscopic   Animals   of  the    Sea 

THEIR     RELATION    TO    THE     BEGINNINGS    OF    LIFE    AND    MIND 


BY  HOWARD    J.    SHANNON 


NCOMING  steamers  occasionally  re- 
port having  passed  through  large 
spaces  of  carmine  or  purple-colored 
water,  and  the  voyager  in  tropic  seas 
will  often  see  the  midnight  ocean  silvered 
with  living  phosphorescence;  but,  except- 
ing these  manifestations  of  infinitesimal 
animals  in  congregation,  the  sea's  micro- 
scopic life  is  seldom  made  visible  to  the 
unaided  vision.  Yet  these  creatures  ex- 
hibit some  of  the 
most  remarkable 
forms  of  all  ani- 
mated nature,  give 
hints  of  an  other- 
wise undecipher- 
able page  in  the 
evolutionary  proc- 
ess and  in  the  sea's 
most  ancient  his- 
tory, and  reveal  to 
the  psychologist 
the  first  primitive 
activities  which 
predict  the  pres- 
ence of  mind  and 
intelligence. 

To  obtain  a  clear 
idea  of  the  rela- 
tions which  these 
animal  minutise 
hold  with  respect 
to  the  small  plants 
about  them  and 
to  each  other,  to 
form  a  concept  of 
the  World  Invis- 
ible, which  in- 
cludes within  it- 
self still  other 
worlds  even  more 
minute  and  far- 
r(;moved  from  the 
frontiers  of  the 
seen,  it  is  desira- 
ble to  secure  some 
ocean-side      objecjt 
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which  harbors  a  natural  aggregation 
of  microscopic  life.  A  small  frag- 
ment of  bark,  streaming  with  fine 
plant  -  like  growths,  is  cut  from  the 
water-worn  timbers  which  the  receding 
tide  has  exposed;  and  this  apparently  in- 
significant fragment,  populous  with  curi- 
ous life,  is  placed  in  a  glass  of  water 
beneath  the  microscope.  With  a  low- 
power    lens    the    general    nature    of    its 


Timbers    exposed    by    the    receding    Tide 
Upon,  them  many  microscopic  animals  and  plants  often  congregate 
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sti'miiicd  (K'cnrnt ions  will  Im-  (li-coN^-rcd. 
A  Icii-  of  liiulh-r  power,  when  tocii>^o(l 
upon  ilic  mouhU'riii^-  liark-surfiicc.  will 
(li-cnNcr  nnother  finer  fnr<'striUi<»n  tlitic; 
and  anotlicr  Itii-  of  >till  liiiilicr  pttwi-r, 
w'luMi  (iirt'ctc(l  lit  tin-  i>n-('  of  tlu'se  s<'<*on«l 
jirowtli>,  will  reveal  yet  a  finer,  more 
niinnfo   c-l-nx     ..f   v;talke(l    animal    f<>rni-. 

ilic  |ir<it(i/.(  Mil-. 
siniplc-t  a  n  d 
most  aiicieiil 
order  of  ani- 
mal life.  The-^e 
three  orders  of 
ma.iaii  ifieati<>n 
in  the  ndero- 
-cnpic  realm 
mav  i)roperly 
l.e  desj^iatod 
a>  worlds,  for 
eaeli  lia-  i  t  s 
eom])lement  of 
fro<'-inovin<i:  in- 
lial)itaiit< ;  and 
eaeli.  in  t  li  e 
matlci-  of  siz<' 
and  dep'ree  of 
visibility,  lia^^ 
ropresenfatives 
swimming  or 
floating  upon 
the  broad  sur- 
face of  ocean. 

A  1  t  b  0  n  ft-  b 
tbe  inhabitants 
of  the  three 
worlds  chosen  for  illnstration  are  amonji; 
those  most  readily  found,  they  hardly 
sns^ft'est  the  almost  infinite  variety  and 
beauty  which  the  microscope  reveals,  for 
there  are  thousands  of  protozoan  species 
alone.  To  appreciate  the  full  value  of 
studies  directed  within  these  narrow  con- 
fines it  is  necessary  "  to  disabuse  our- 
selves of  the  tyrannous  phantom  of  size." 
For  the  minute  vital  cells,  the  building 
units  which  make  up  laro-e  animal  and 
plant  bodies,  exercise  certain  functions 
of  growth  and  reproduction  which  are 
also  active  in  these  animals  of  a  single 
cell;  only  here  they  are  more  readily 
observable,  offering  to  the  biologist  an 
epitome  of  the  constructive  forces  in 
Nature's  laboratory,  its  profound  and 
mysterious  chemistry. 

Tn  the  brilliant  light  which  shines  from 
our     first     world,     owing     to     the     lens- 


Bark-fragment  with  attach- 
ed Alg/e  and  Hydroids 

The  three  circles  circumscribe 
three  worlds.  Circle  i,  magni- 
fied 2  0  times,  reveals  the  first 
worlci;  circle  2.  magnified  121 
times,  Viecomes  the  second 
world;  and  the  dot  3.  magnified 
aV)Out  800  times,  reveals  the 
third    world  of  microscopic   life 


illumination,  gla>--y  animal-llowi-rs  or 
jiolyp^  are  visible,  crowding  tlk'  vistas 
and  the  tangled  branches.  'I'he  moving 
tentacles,  encrusted  with  thousands  of 
siinging-eells,  are  glittering  aiid  glisten- 
ing as  if  dusted  with  innumeral)le  dia- 
mond^; while  the  central  mouth,  within 
each  tenlacle  circlet,  visibly  fe<'ds  th<> 
<-irculatory  lluid  tlowiug  through  all  the 
st<'ms  and  braiiclic-.  f'dr  this  is  an 
animal  eolcuv.  or  hydi-nid,  which  devel- 
ops small  jellytish  within  rei)r()dnctiv<' 
eases,  and  rel<'a<es  them  until  they  Hutter 
away  in  curious  Itii-tli  all  llii-iuigh  si)ring 
.nid  >unnner. 

Other  ])ortions  of  the  bark-surface^  are 
e.\l)loi-ed  by  the  same  low-power  lens,  re- 
vealing still  other  vistas.  P<'rhaps  a  true 
plant  growth,  the  green-leaved  sea-lettuce, 
comes  into  view,  with  each  minute  cell, 
which  cniupo<es  it<  vegetable  masonry', 
dimly  vi-ible;  or  the  cliane(>-altered  view 
may  re\'eal  such  a  miniature  forest  as 
our  i)ictui'e  atte]ni)ts  to  show,  but  th(^ 
real  wonder  of  which  can  only  Ix'  realized 
by  actual  seeing.  Ti-an^lucent  stems 
(of  a  small  red  seaweed)  transmit  the 
light  in  sections  of  clear  colorless  tissue 
>triated  with  close-set  vegetable  fibres 
that  altcn'uate  with  girdling  rings  of 
crimson  cells  close-studded  like  inset 
garnet  gems.  From  base  to  summit  they 
are  all  aglitter  and  aglister  with  spark- 
ling glassy  forms — v\'ith  innumerable 
crystal  bells  of  the  bell-animalcule  whose 
close-crowded  clustering  chalices,  here  and 
there,  intermittently,  capriciously,  .snap 
back  upon  their  thread-fine  contractile 
stems;  then,  after  a  moment,  float  slowly 
aloft  like  toy  balloons,  buoyantly  ascend 
TO  fullest  extension,  and  tremblingly  tm- 
fold  tb.eir  fringes  of  quivering  cilia. 

Minute  crustaceans,  with  one  garnet 
(^ye  in  the  middle  of  their  foreheads, 
(close  relatives  of  phosphorescent  cope- 
pods  of  tropic  seas)  dart  to  and  fro 
among  the  seaweed  branches ;  while  oth- 
ers, with  plated  backs  like  armadillos, 
scramble  over  the  close-growing  beds  of 
stemmed  animalcules,  tossing  the  crystal 
bells  as  they  go.  Veritable  miniature 
forests  these,  where  endless  vistas  open, 
teeming  with  curious  interest,  and  pop- 
ulated (as  we  will  discover  in  our  further 
explorations)  by  creatures  more  strange 
and  more  wonderful  than  any  the  imag- 
ination can  conceive. 
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The  second  world  lies  deep  down  in 
the  foreground  of  the  first,  at  the  base 
of  hydroid  stalks.  Eor  here  a  stronger 
lens  discovers  the  bark-fissures,  or  minia- 
ture ravines,  crowded  with  translucent 
animal  stems,  the  bryozoans.  It  may  be 
safely  said  that  no  more  astonishing  and 
little-known  creatures  are  found  in  all 
nature  than  certain  members  of  this 
large  group  of  animals.  Eor  in  many 
varieties  the  individuals,  instead  of  re- 
maining separate  from  each  other  (as 
in  those  pictured),  continue  in  contact, 
as  they  multiply,  building  up  structures 
several  inches  high  in  the  likeness  of 
branched  plants ;  and  the  body-walls,  when 
calcareous  or  stony,  give  the  whole  deli- 
cate growth  the  likeness  of  a  coral,  only 
more  rare  and  fine. 

Small    buff  -  colored    masses     of     sea- 
weed-like   character    are    often    cast    on 
shore.      Place   one   of   the   minute   twig- 
fragments,    but    a    pin's    head    in    size, 
under   the   lens,    and    one   is    astonished, 
not   by    the    double   row   of   spined    cells 
that,   placed   side   by   side,  build   up   the 
branch;    nor   by   the 
circle     of     tentacles 
that       intermittently 
put    forth    and    flar- 
ingly  expand  from  a 
door     in     each     cell, 
only,  after  an  inter- 
val,    to     contract 
again ;  but  by  the  eye- 
less bird's-heads   sup- 
ported upon  each  cell, 
that    slowly    nod    up 
and     down,     to     and 
fro,  occasionally  gape 
wide     their     firm-set 
mandible  -  like    jaws, 
then,     after     a     mo- 
ment,    again     snap 
them     shut.       What 
office    they    fulfil    is 
unknown.        Eeeding 
is  done  with  the  ten- 
tacles, and  these  avi- 
cularia  are   only  ap- 
pendages which  have 
no    connection    with 
the       inner       body. 
When    it    is    realized 
that   a  small  branch 
of  this  br:^^ozoan,  the 
BucjuJa      turrita,     is 


decorated  with  thousands  of  nodding, 
snapping  bird Vheads,  and  that  these  curi- 
ous structures,  when  found  on  certain 
other  species,  are  even  more  perfectly 
formed  and  more  instinct  with  bird-like 
characters  than  Bugula  shows,  one  is  con- 
vinced that  animals  fully  as  grotesque 
and  startling  as  imagination  attributes 
to  the  unexplored  ocean  depths  lie  com- 
paratively unknown  and  unseen  upon  the 
beach  at  our  very  feet. 

The  third  world,  earliest  in  the  order 
of  animal  nature,  is  our  last.  Eor  as  life 
is  believed  to  have  first  manifested  itself 
in  the  sea,  so  it  probably  moved  in  some 
simple  protoplasmic  body  of  a  single  cell, 
resembling  in  some  general  fashion  a 
protozoan.  Amoeba,  a  mere  particle  of 
protoplasm,  gifted  with  a  nucleus  (the 
inner  vital  centre),  and  a  contractile 
bubble  of  liquid  which  probably  per- 
forms the  office  of  excretion — this  simple 
living  globule  slides  slowly  over  the 
bottom,  extends  irregular  projections  of 
its  body  substance  to  aid  its  progress; 
and,  upon  coming  in  contact  with  a  food 


The    first   World    on   the    Bark-fragment 
Flower-like   polyps,  supported  upon  animal  stems,  glitter  with  thousands 


of  stinging-cells    which    encrust  the  tentacles.     The    young,  or  embryos, 
of  a   snail  (Eolis)  are    breaking  free  from  the  egg-case 
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Another   Vista   of   thh    first   World 
Another  portion  of  bark-surfaee   similarly    maj^nificd.     Tree-like  stems  of 


delicate  seaweed  are  banded  with  f-arnet  cells, 
animal   clothr'   ibr   \i'^ta.      Crustaceans  live 


particle,  flows  about  and  invests  it. 
Bell  -  animals  towering-  above  Amoeha 
form  this  unquestionably  i)rimitive  for- 
est. Often  they  spring  back  upon  spiral- 
ly contractile  stems;  then,  after  a  mo- 
ment, float  slowly  aloft,  expand  tlieir 
Quiverini?  fringes  of  food-gathering  cilia, 
and  carry  on  their  life-activities  anew — 
and  without  intermission.  For  the  ani- 
mals of  this  world  are  uninfluenced  by 
night  and  day,  by  seasonal  transition, 
and  by  the  ordinary  changes  of  nature. 
They  never  sleep,  but  reproduce  them- 
selves so  rapidly  and  profusely  that,  if 
left  unheeded  by  the  great  hosts  of  sea- 
inhabitants  which  feed  upon  them,  the 
protozoans  would,  in  less  than  a  fort- 
night's time,  entirely  fill  the  ocean.  As 
Dr.  Brooks  has  suggested,  they  are 
the  present  necessary  food  -  supply  of 
ocean  animals.  They  are  also  the 
primitive  supply,  and  consequently  must 
have  preceded  all  others  in  evolu- 
tionary history.  Like  other  animal 
forms,  the  himdreds  of  protozoan  species 
have   undoubtedly   varied    and   developed 


troiii  -till  >imi)l<'r 
|triiiiit  i\('  li  t'<-t'(»nus. 
1  f  from  iht'-c"  sim- 
ple l)«»dies  nn  evolu- 
tion took  i>lact\  we 
would  cxix'ct  to  find 
a  long  x-rics  of  forms 
wliicli  giMthially  iii- 
(Ti'asc  in  complex- 
ity and  lead  uj) 
to  the  highly  dv- 
\elop('d  fossiN  which 
arc  found  in  the 
Low<'r  (^ambrian. 
Hut  tlic<('  ('ainbrian 
fo»ils  of  Crustacea, 
trilobitcs,  and  mol- 
lu^-ks  arc  the  oldest 
known  :  bet  w  e  c  n 
them  and  the  sim- 
pler life-forms  there 
i^  no  such  fossil 
record  as  links  later 
♦  levcloped  animals 
with  one  another. 
Yet  the  zoologist 
believes  that  such 
a  scries  once  exist- 
ed, but  i)asscd  away 
unrecorded  Ix^cause 
its  members  were  too 
soft-bodied  to  form  fossils.  Even  so, 
hints  of  these  intermediate  forms  are 
discoverable;  not,  however,  in  inert  rock 
impressions,  but  in  bodies  still  living,  in 
embryos  of  familiar  shore  animals,  in 
living,  pulsing  microscopic  creatures  that 
throng  our  summer  seas,  repeating 
through  their  transitorj^  life  a  part  of 
the  ancient  story  of  creation. 

For  the  embryos  of  many  animals  pass 
through  phases  of  development  when 
they  are  vastly  different  in  appearance 
from  the  adult.  Their  earlier  develop- 
mental phases,  strangely  enough,  dimly 
resemble  some  other  adult  animal  lower 
in  the  life  scale.  There  is  no  physiolog- 
ical reason  why  the  young  should  differ 
so  greatly  from  the  adult,  often  possess- 
ing organs  and  complicated  parts  which 
are  discarded  and  dropped  ofl^  as  the 
individual  grows.  In  these  curiously 
mobile  changes  the  embry^o  is  believed 
to  live  over,  as  it  were,  in  a  brief  space — 
to  recapitulate — the  age-long  changes 
and  forms  through  which  the  adult 
creature  has  passed  in  attaining  its  pres- 


Glassy  bells  of  the  bell- 
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ent  form.  Embryos  of  mammalia  birds 
and  snakes  are  eurionsly  alike  and  point 
to  a  common  ancestor,  and  their  gTOwtli 
is  a  wonderfnl  record  of  transformation. 
So  the  embryos  of  common  shore  ani- 
mals, minute  swimming  creatures,  teii 
us  of  a  race,  progenitors  of  our  crabs, 
sea-urchins,  barnacles,  etc.,  which  once 
lived  and  freely  moved  upon  the  surface 
of  ocean. 

The    seashore    offers   no    more   curious 
and  rewarding  study  than   an  examina- 
tion of  these  minute  life-atoms.     Gather 
a   fragment   from   a  timber  in   sheltered 
estuary    waters.      Place    it    beneath    the 
microscope,   and  focus   upon   one   of    the 
infinitesimal  yellow  cases  almost  certain- 
ly to  be  found  there  in  the  midsummer 
season.       The     amber-colored     structure, 
barred  and  strengthened  along  the  ridges 
that  divide  its  irregularly  faceted  sides, 
is  full  of  living  bodies  that  move  to  and 
fro  within  its  narrow  confines.     Now  one 
of  the  curious  animals,  after  struggling 
through  the  central   opening   above,  lies 
throbbing  and  palpitating  upon  the  rim. 
Examine     it     closely.     .  A     transparent 
curved    shell     covers     the    body,    except 
above    where    two 
fringed  veils  or  plates 
project     and     flare 
wide.    Between  them 
opens     the     large 
mouth;  above  it,  the 
two    black    eyes,    or 
sense-spots,    are    sit- 
uated.   The  vibrating 
hairs,    which    fringe 
the  plates,  have  never 
ceased  their  motion; 
but   now  they   shiver 
and   more   vehement- 
ly   beat    the    water; 
until,  clothed  in  bril- 
liant   iridescence     as 
the    sunlight    breaks 
in  shimmering  waves 
over  the   transparent 
volute  shell  and  over 
the  quivering,  throb- 
bing wings,  the  crea- 
ture   slowly    mounts 
in   the   water.      Suc- 
cessive waves  of  mo- 
tion circlingly  sweep 
the  flashing  cilia  that 
rim    the    borders    of 


the   two    semicircular    wings    until   they 
sliimmer  and  glitter  like  silver  spokes  of 
rimless    wheels    continually    turning    to 
buoyantly  poise  the  curious  creature  mid- 
way in  the  water.    Like  a  bird  or  a  moth 
it  pulses  and  poises,  and  oscillates  to  and 
fro ;  then  spreads  wider  still  its  beating  ve- 
hement wings,  mounts  higher  and  higher 
and  still  higher  through  the  liquid  spaces 
until    it    disappears    among    the    tangled 
seaweed   stems.      Soon   we   see   it   again, 
but  now  in  downward  flight.     The  beat- 
ing movements  have  abated,  and  the  im- 
palpable shell,  like  a  feather,  slowly  smks 
and   drifts   to   the   bottom.      The   animal 
draws  back,  disappears,  and  pulls  shut  the 
shell's   pliable   door;   then   again,   almost 
immediately,    emerges,    once    more   leaps 
aloft  upon  its  beating,  iridescent  wings, 
darts  here  among  the  hydroid  stems,  and 
there   among  the  glittering   flowers    and 
disports    itself    with    multitudes    ol    its 
iridescent  fellows.     Once   more  it   sinks 
to  the  bottom,  where  it  loses  its  visionary 
wings,  and  is  slowly  metamorphosed  into 
a  slow-moving  snail  (Ilyanassa  ohsoleta), 
which  in  no  wise  suggests  the  brilliant 
creature  from  which  it  grew. 


THB    SECOND    World,  small    Bryo/.oan    Animals 
Vital   activities   are  visible    through  the  transparent  walls 
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The  common,  nakt'd  slioro  snail 
(Eolis),  which  is  decoratt-d  with  ])hniu's 
instead  of  a  shell  has  a  v<rv  -iinilar 
onihryo  even  to  the  shell — a  hi-autiiul 
fragile  translncent  enveloi^e,  which  is 
cast  off  during^  its  transformation,  hint- 
ing at  some  vastly  ditVerent  life  and  form 
in  its  ancestral  history. 

^lany  other  familiar  animals  mas(iiier- 
ade  in  stranu:e  irnise  of  larval  ('han.iz:e 
in  this  microscopic  realm.  Minute  jrlassy 
hodies,  six-footed,  decorated  with  larji:e 
ryes,  and  with  hearts  visihly  beatinf?  be- 
neath their  transparent  backs,  develop 
into  shore  crabs.  Swinnnin*::  helmeted 
creatnres,  trailing-  (wtremely  long,  slen- 
der filaments  behind  them,  are  trans- 
formed and  retransfonned  before  they 
settle  down  n])on  some  timber  as  a  bar- 


nacle, 
Otlu'i 


nevrr  to  change   tlu'ir 
animal    atoms    develop 


A     BRANCHED   BRYOZOAN     CoLONY 

This  colony,  the  Bugula  turrita,  is  often  found  cast  upon  the 
beach.  In  the  circle  the  magnified  section  of  branch  shows  the 
curious  birds-heads,   some   with    closed,   others   with   open,  jaws 


place  more, 
elaborately 
ra\«»l    and    -tan-\    rditicc^    which    awaken 
our  gn-ati'st   interest;   and   then,  through 
some  in'ofound  inner  change,  some  curious 
rcvcr-^ai     of    growth,     tlu'v     U-giii     aiu'W, 
within     the    first    body,    anotiicr    entirely 
dilh-nnt   one     'V\\v  tir>t   is  gnidually   ab- 
sorbed   and    disappears,    while   the   second 
devi'lojt^     into     the    familiar    sea-urchin. 
In    sunny    tide    i)ools,    or    out    upon    the 
broad  sumnu-r  ocv'an,  the  mieroseopic  eye 
Sees  a  world  of  wonder   indeed — a   world 
where  fairy   forms   arrayed   with   shining 
spines    or    glassily    inteuuni<-iited,    where 
irregular    gloln's    girdled    with    rings    of 
In'ating   cilia    that,    like    bands   of   living 
light  about  a  Saturn,  wliirl  tln'  contained 
spheres    in    irregular    orbit<    through    the 
ocean's     l)hie.     and     where 
starry    forms,    drifting    in 
very  constellations  of  life- 
precipitations,   are  all   and 
every    one    but    suggestive 
glimpses    partially    reveal- 
ing the  life  of  the  ancient 
Pre- Cambrian  Sea. 

Where  in  the  lower  or- 
der?^' of  life  does  mind  first 
manifest  itself?  Shall  we 
believe  with  certain  of 
the  older  zoologists  that 
mind  first  appears  in  some 
arbitrarily  fixed  place  in 
the  animal  scale,  or 
shall  we  accept  Jennings' 
belief  that  Amoeba  and 
other  protozoa  occasion- 
ally manifest,  in  addition 
to  their  obviously  in- 
voluntary reactions  to 
their  surroundings,  a  real 
volition  of  their  own  sig- 
nifying choice  and  con- 
scious effort?  The  author 
quoted  has  shown  that, 
when  irritated,  a  proto- 
zoan exercises  a  so-called 
action  system;  that  is, 
an  apparently  mechanical 
series  of  movements 
which,  under  ordinary 
conditions,  serve  to  re- 
move the  individual  from 
the  disturbing  territory. 
Tn  addition,  some  in- 
dividuals  show   more   than 
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The   third   World,  one-celled   Animals   or  Protozoans 
Amceba  flows  about  a  food  particle  in  the  foreground,  and  the  bell-animal 
floats  above.     Certain  zoologists  suggest  that  these  forms  may  be  gifted  with 
desires  and  feelings  akin  to  our  own — a  consciousness  in  rudimentary  form 


one  reaction.  Each  new  effort  is  a  more 
effective  movement  to  secure  the  animal's 
safety.  Should  all 
prove  useless,  as  when 
the  experimenter  per- 
sists in  directing  a 
stream  of  granules 
against  a  form  like 
Stentor,  then  the  pro- 
tozoan loosens  itself 
from  its  supporting- 
place  (for  it  is  a  fixed 
body  like  the  bell- 
animal)  and  swims 
away  to  a  new  situa- 
tion. Although  some 
biologists  question  the 
tentative  explanations 
which  he  has  given  to 
account  for  these 
primitive  movements, 
namely,  that  they  seem 
governed  by  conscious- 
ness and  desire,  his 
work,  a  model  of  pa- 
tient investigation,  is 
the    most    exhaustive 


the     glittering 
boulder-strewn 


that  has  appeared. 
Among  the  small- 
er sea-creatures  there 
are  many,  much 
higher  than  the  pro- 
tozoa in  the  scale  of 
life,  yet  so  minute 
that  hardly  do  we 
look  for  any  activi- 
ties which  even  sug- 
gest mental  powers; 
so  that  the  apparent- 
ly ingenious,  intri- 
cate devices  which 
they  employ  are  all 
the  more  impressive. 
One  of  these  ani- 
mals, a  minute  worm, 
three  -  sixteenths  of 
an  inch  long,  builds, 
for  its  protection, 
a  tube  of  sand- 
grains,  which  it  ce- 
ments together.  It 
often  lives  on  tim- 
bers amid  the  break- 
ers, at  the  base  of 
hydroid  stems,  whose 
amber-colored  trunks 
form  the  trees,  while 
sand  -  grains  form  the 
foreground  of  the  ravine 
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The  Embryos  of  a   Sea-snail  escaping  from  their  Egg-case 

These  active  creatures  dart  about    among  microscopic    sea-weeds  like 

birds  among  tree  branches.     They  hint  of  a  past  evolutionary  history 

when  the   ancestral  form  of   the   snail    was  a  free-swimming,  minute, 

surface  animal 


lo.i 


ii.\imm:us  mon  I  lll.^•  maca/ixk. 


A  Tube-building  Marine  Wor.w 
An  interesting  evidence  of  constructive  abilities  in  a  ^l.x  iwa  iwiiu  .-; 
lite.  Polydora.  building,  with  sand-grains,  the  tube-like  house  in  which 
it  lives.  The  actual  size  of  the  objects  circumscribed  by  the  circle  can 
be  contained  in  a  capital  letter  O  on  this  page.  The  glassy  blocks 
are  grains  of  sand 


ill  which  it  builds.  Its  appearance  is 
uiii(iiie.  A  double-ended  lip  hangs  over 
the  wide  mouth;  four  black  eyes  are  set 
upon  the  forehead;  and  two  streaming 
tentacles  rise  therefrom,  continually  toss- 
ing and  writhing  to  and  fro. 

Deprive  the  animal  of  its  tube  and  it 
v^'ill  wander  hither  and  thither  without 
]iause.  Soon,  however,  it  becomes  quieter; 
the  place  where  it  abides  seems  to  engage 
it;  and  see,  the  building  has  already 
I'egun !  Tentacles  are  tossing  and  turn- 
ing and  scourging  the  surroundings, 
and  now  they  grasp  and  drag  in- 
ward the  glittering  sand-grains,  hauling 
them  up  to  the  mouth.  The  head  is 
uplifted,  the  upper  lip  flung  back  until 
the  mouth  gapes  wide  and  grasps  the 
sand-grains.  Almost  immediately  they 
are  cast  forth  covered  with  cementing 
substance.     The  bristled  feet,  by  pawing 


I'McUuard.  (h'ive  tlie 
sand-grains  toward 
th«'  worm's  niiddle. 
wlicre  tliey  accuniu- 
hite  and  the  tuU'  is 
begun.  The  struc- 
ture i)roceeds  with 
spvcd:  sometimes  s(t 
iiipidlv  tluit  it  is 
iH't  well  made.  ( lap- 
-bow  in  the  \\all<. 
I'lu'sc  imiH'rfcctions 
the  creature  also  ap- 
pears t(»  realize,  for 
lie  ceases  Imildiun', 
extends  botii  ten- 
tacles about  a  sand- 
urain,  then  retreats 
down  the  tul)e,  drag- 
ij-ing  the  building- 
bloek  aftcn*  him.  He 
is  seen  to  be  actively 
engag(Ml  there.  aii<l 
as  the  finished  tube 
shows  no  holes,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose 
that  he  mends  them. 
Tt  is  amusing  to  see 
him  struggle  with  a 
arain  too  large  to  pass 
down  the  opening. 
How  he  pulls  and 
jerks  it  from  side  to 
side,  until  the  effort 
proves  useless,  and 
another  grain  is  se- 
cured and  successfully  dragged  down. 
When  one  end  of  the  tube  is  well  advanced, 
the  worm  turns  about  and  works  at  the 
other  extremity.  Often  he  cur\-es  his  ten- 
tacles far  back  over  the  outside,  apparent- 
ly to  test  its  firmness,  then  withdraws 
himself  and  rests,  almost  motionless,  ex- 
cept for  a  slight  up-and-down  motion  of 
the  head.  He  may  be  applying  cement  to 
the  inner  walls.  Of  this  the  observer  can- 
not be  sure,  but  is  persuaded  that  the 
small  creature's  efforts  are  not  aimless  or 
accidental.  For  these  labors  directed  to 
a  definite  end,  these  faculties  of  con- 
structive endeavor,  regnant  in  this  mi- 
nute tenement  of  translucent  tissue,  lift 
it  to  a  place  of  dignity  and  impressive- 
ness  independent  of  size,  and  more  akin 
to  ourselves  than  it  is  to  the  far  simpler, 
primitive,  life  -  forms  from  which  it 
(>volved  in  the  immeasurably  ancient  past. 


On   the    Bird-Case    Road 


BY    MURIEL    CAMPBELL    DYAR 
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HERE  was  a  damp  March  rain  on 
the  bird-cage  road,  so  that  the  old- 
fashioned  double  carriage  Inmber- 
g  heavily  over  it  was  drenched  in  the 
dismal  mist.  The  decrepit  horses,  buried 
under  the  streaming  vapor,  plodded  of 
necessity  slowly  through  the  clay  mire, 
their  check-reins  loosed  that  they  might 
be  as  little  as  possible  hindered  in  their 
journey.  The  hands  of  the  old  man 
who  drove  them  were  wet  and  chilled 
j  like  the  trembling  old  man  himself  in 
j  his  shabby  green  coat,  smelling  of  the 
;  stable.  The  man  on  the  back  seat,  under 
the  dripping  hood,  and  the  shrouded  fig- 
ure beside  him,  seemed  also  to  shudder 
with  a  sense  of  cold  not  wholly  propor- 
tioned to  the  extreme  misery  of  the 
weather.  But  next  the  old  man,  in  front, 
the  lady  with  the  young,  dark,  hand- 
some, and  sharp-set  face  was  astonishing- 
ly cheerful,  even  when  the  rain  drove 
the  most  wretchedly  against  them. 

For  she  and  the  old  man  were  bound 
on  a  secret  errand  with  the  two  behind 
them,  who  suspected  nothing.  In  her 
dark  fashion  she  nodded  meaningly  at 
him,  and  he,  with  a  quick  look  back  at 
her,  nodded  in  his  turn  and  clucked 
more  urgently  to  the  horses.  There  must 
be  haste  on  the  road,  whether  it  were 
practicable  or  not,  else  the  two  might 
escape  them.  They  were  such  a  cunning 
pair  of  birds — mad  birds. 

But  as  yet  only  a  quarter  of  the  way 
was  gone.  It  was  as  though  the  carriage 
and  the  horses  were  chained  under  some 
sad  spell — hurrying,  and  yet  making  such 
a  slow,  strange  haste  in  the  mire.  The 
old  man's  clucking  dying  away  futilely 
between  his  teeth.  The  morning  wearing 
on,  and  still  scant  look  of  day.  A  driz- 
zling half-night  enveloping  each  rod  of 
the  country  pike,  sunk  into  the  lonely 
hills  like  a  well. 

The  start  had  been  made  at  what  would 
bave  been  dawn,  had  not  the  miserable 
storm  obscured  the  sky.     In  the  ruined 
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house  set  back  from  the  village  street 
behind  its  chestnut  trees  there  had  been 
an  early  bustle  and  stir.  The  ancient 
shutters  had  creaked  open  with  a  mel- 
ancholy sound,  and  lights  had  passed 
back  and  forth  quickly  before  the  win- 
dows. No  thought  had  been  in  the  mind 
of  the  old  man's  companion  of  post- 
poning the  journey  because  of  the  noise 
of  water  running  swollen  in  the  sagging 
eaves  overhead.  Early  as  it  was,  and 
dark  as  it  was,  and  steadily  as  the  rain 
was  coming  down,  when  the  others  had 
but  risen  from  their  beds  she  sat  wait- 
ing in  the  yellow  chamber.  No  more 
than  her  velvet  dress  and  her  ragged 
satin-  shoes  was  the  sweeping  weight  of 
her  hat  congruous  to  that  gray  dawn. 
The  lamplight  revealed  in  the  chamber 
the  decay  of  a  former  grandeur.  The 
canary-colored  brocade  of  the  chairs  was 
threadbare,  and  little  but  tatters  was 
left  of  the  curtains  of  flowered  silk.  Al- 
though tenanted,  it  had  a  singular  atmos- 
phere of  being  an  untenanted  spot.  On 
the  mantelpiece  the  gilded  clock  had 
stopped,  and  dust  lay  on  the  table  and 
the  neglected  desk.  Here  the  wind,  blow- 
ing with  a  great  sound  aroimd  the  house, 
appeared  to  rattle  with  more  of  desolate- 
ness  at  the  window-panes,  to  shriek  with 
a  deeper  mournfulness  in  the  chimney. 

When  the  carriage  was  ready  the  old 
man,  shaking  in  his  coat,  had  opened 
the  door. 

"  We  must  go  right  away,"  he  said,  in 
a  low  tone,  ^^  and  shut  up  our  hirdsT 

"  Yes,  yes,"  she  had  answered,  with 
her  dark  eagerness,  ^^we  must  go  right 
away!" 

Had  he  not  besought  her  to  muffle  her- 
self in  it,  she  would  not  have  put  over 
her  shoulders  a  heavy  travelling-cloak 
against  the  weather.  She  had  minded 
nothing  of  the  morning's  chill.  Some 
birds  imprisoned,  and  some  set  free!         \ 

It  was  evident  that  the  plot  they  had 
hatched    together    gave    the    old    servant 
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no  especial  pleasure.  lie  had  turned 
pale,  pointing  from  the  front  door  to  the 
carriage  drawn  up  on  the  gravel  drive- 
way. "'  They're  in,"  he  had  whispered, 
with  an  aspect  of  guilty  woe.  ''Richard 
and  'Mary  air  in." 

The  handsome  face,  nodding  secretive- 
ly, had  begun  suddenly  to  ponder  some- 
thing. "  There  used  to  he  three  of  them, 
Thomas.   Who  took  the  other  one  away?" 

He  had  stood  putting  his  hands  over 
each  other  lamely.  ''  Your  ma  1lcw 
away,"  he  had  managed  to  exi)laiii,  at 
length. 

Three  mad  people  always  about  one! 
"  She  may  come  back." 

But  the  old  man  had  shaken  his  head 
reas'^uringly,  his  face  grown  paler. 

As  the  carriage,  with  the  four  stowed 
in  it,  had  creaked  off,  it  was  possible, 
glancing  back  at  the  old  house  through 
the  dim  twilight  struggling  forth,  to 
see  the  green  which  was  already  showing 
faintly  in  its  trees,  and  the  garden  with 
the  broken  fountain.  A  pleasant  home 
enough,  despite  its  ruin,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  rainy  w4nd  crying  about  it, 
clapping  dismally,  because  of  its  east- 
erly course,  the  shutters  of  the  yellow 
room,  so  that  they  swung  to  and  fro, 
^  through  no  will  of  their  own,  like  crack- 
brained  things. 

A  quarter  of  the  way  finally  gone,  by 
extraordinary  efforts,  their  legs  getting 
more  and  more  caked  with  mud,  the 
horses  strained  on  farther  to  the  beech 
woods,  scoring  another  point  in  the  miles 
to  be  made. 

"Faster,  Thomas,  faster,  faster!"  The 
young  eyes  under  the  sweeping  hat  were 
fixed  ahead  on  the  road. 

"Git  up!"  said  the  old  man,  dcs- 
I)erately. 

The  day  before  he  had  helped  his  seat- 
mate  to  their  secret  plan,  going  into  the 
nailed  yellow  chamber  with  an  armful 
of  wood  for  her  fire. 

"  Mad,  mad,  mad,  Thomas !"  she  com- 
plained, as  he  entered,  looking  up  from 
the  hearth,  her  small,  soft  hands  beating 
on  the  threadbare  arms  of  her  chair. 

"Mad,"  he  said,  sadly.  But  he  had 
an  idea  ready. 

"How  would  ye  like,  Kitty''  — he 
stooped  over  the  andirons  toward  her,  that 
those  yellow  walls  might  not  hear — "to 
driA^e  away  with  your  brother  'n'  sister 


to-morrow,  and  shut  'em  up  out  the 
road — "  He  had  broken  off  weakly  in  a 
tremble  of  pity. 

She  had  looked  athwart  the  room,  know- 
ing well  M-hither  the  road  led.  "Like 
birds  in  a  cage,"  she  cried,  forlornly, 
"like  birds  forever  in  a  cage?" 

'*  JAl'e  hirds  in  a  cage." 

It  was  a  clever  scheme,  even  though, 
trs'ing  to  huriw  to  its  consunnnation,  th( 
old  man  took  no  pride  in  it. 

He  was  twisted  down  by  his  years — 
fallen  into  decay  like  the  old  house  left 
behind,  but  betraying  no  evidences  of  a 
fine  past.  He  must  always  have  been 
ding>-,  and  smelling  of  the  stable.  His 
head  kept  shaking  in  a  palsied  way,  as 
though  once  started  by  something  he 
ha<l  never  been  able  to  stop  it.  Within 
it  his  eyes  blinked  out  dimly — kind, 
frightened  old  eyes,  which  had  plainly, 
by  the  manner  in  which  they  fluttered 
in  their  sockets,  witnessed  a  deal  too 
much  in  the  course  of  a  long  service. 

He  rubbed  his  forehead  mournfully 
from  time  to  time  with  his  mitten. 

Strange  things  had  been  in  the  old 
house  since  he  had  become  its  servant 
and  its  friend,  in  Richard  Elton's  time. 
Strange  things !  Richard  Elton  in  the 
prime  of  his  life,  stooping  always  over 
Latin  books,  letting  his  money  slip 
through  his  fingers  as  wheat  through  a 
poor  sack — an  inheritance  which  would 
have  kept  up  the  homestead  to  which 
in  his  youth  he  had  brought  his  bride, 
willing  to  brave  with  him  the  family 
liistory,  willing  to  bring  into  the  world 
another  Richard  Elton,  another  Kath- 
erine  and  a  little  Mary.  It  was  told  that 
the  bride  had  laughed,  coming  into  the 
ancient  rooms. 

Strange  things!  The  dark,  comely, 
middle-aged  gentleman  crumpling  to- 
gether in  his  chair  to  a  forgetfulness  of 
money  wasted  and  a  fine  place  gone  to 
rack,  dying  just  as  he  had  learnedly 
scanned  a  line,  and  leaving  to  nobody's 
care  but  that  of  his  servant,  old  from  the 
beginning,  his  wife  and  three  children. 

The  damp  mitten  began  to  rub  the 
corners  of  the  scared  old  eyes. 

It  might  have  made  no  difference  if 
Richard  Elton  had  tried  to  do  more,  a 
doom  being  said  to  rest  on  the  house  since 
his  mad  grandfather  built  it.  House  and 
riches  handed  down  with  a  taint  in  the 
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blood.  There  were  dreadful  tales  of  the 
.yellow  chamber.  Some  had  occupied  it 
briefly,  to  be  hastened  off  through  the 
hills  along  the  road,  some  for  all  their 
days.  From  those  windows  other  young 
faces  had  looked  out  wearily,  and  old 
faces  had  hollowly  peered  forth.  One 
face  had  mowed  there  so  many  years, 
bidden  by  the  chestnut  trees,  that  the 
village  forgot  about  it.  Only  when  there 
was  borne  across  the  front  door-step  a 
hideous  old  woman  in  her  coffin  did  peo- 
ple outside  remember  Richard  Elton's 
young  sister  Katherine,  who  had  been 
beautiful.  The  rumor  ran  that  those 
who  escaped  the  nailed  chamber  but  sank 
into  futility. 

Strange  things  in  the  old  house! 
Richard  Elton's  fatherless  children  by 
and  by  grown,  and  another  Richard  Eltcn 
creeping  in  his  manhood  to  a  chair  and 
Latin  books,  another  Richard  Elton  do- 
ing nothing,  his  father's  own  and  only 
son.  His  sister  Mary  not  much  better 
than  he,  a  shrinking  figure  in  the  faded 
rooms.  Yet  the  ruined  place  redeemed 
by  gayety  and  spirits.  What  hopes  had 
not  been  built  on  Richard  Elton's  middle 
child,  another  young  Katherine  Elton, 
marked  by  a  dark  beauty  and  having  a 
merry  heart! 

The  mitten  fell  down  feebly  on  the  old 
man's  knee.  He  could  not  deny  that  Kitty 
Elton  had  been  his  favorite,  as  she  had 
been  her  mother's  pride,  the  two  bound 
by  a  close  love. 

No  wonder  that  with  such  grace  and 
gayety  about,  lovers  should  have  early 
come  to  the  old  place  almost  as  thickly 
as  bees  in  the  summer  about  the  bro- 
ken fountain.  No  wonder  that  by  every 
ox^e  something  running  in  the  Elton 
blood  had  been  forgotten.  Perhaps  if 
three  years  since  another  Katherine 
Elton  had  taken  longer  in  her  choice 
of  a  lover — • 

Did  Richard  Elton's  wife  have  no  fore- 
bodings when  for  lack  of  money  to  buy 
new  ones  she  began  to  fashion  bridal 
garments  for  the  child  who  loved  her  best, 
out  of  rich  old  dresses  handed  down  with 
the  house  and  kept  in  the  cedar  presses 
in  the  garret? 

Strange  things  in  Richard  Elton's 
house !  Wedding-greens  tacked  up  in  the 
long  parlors,  and  the  lamps  lit  for  the 
marriage   night.      A   lover   who    did   not 


come,  and  gay  Katherine  Elton  waiting 
on  the  landing  of  the  stairs  in  her  white 
dress,  until  she  slowly  turned  to  stone. 
The  mockery  of  the  greens,  the  wed- 
ding-guests emptying  out  of  the  rooms, 
v/hispering  to  each  other  that  nothing 
an  Elton  did  could  ever  come  to  aught. 

Strange  things!  Another  Elton  to 
stoop  over  books,  though  never  reading 
a  word  because  of  her  grief  and  pride. 

Strange  things!  In  six  months'  time 
the  closed  shutters  of  the  yellow  room 
opened  once  more — the  creak  they  had 
made! — and  another  face  looking  out 
from  between  the  tattered  curtains.  An- 
other young  Katherine  Elton  in  mad  old 
Katherine  Elton's  chair. 

The  old  man  blinked  out  at  the  road. 

If  the  faded  yellow  peacocks  on  the 
tarnished  walls  could  but  have  strutted 
always  above  an  Elton  sitting  with 
young,  harmless  hands! 

Strange  things  came  to  pass! — and 
nothing  ever  any  worse  than  Richard 
Elton's  wife — the  bride  who  had  laughed 
— hastily  buried  four  days  back,  with  a 
white  cloth  hiding  her  throat. 

Young  Katherine  Elton's  merry  heart! 

His  tongue  was  thick  from  clucking. 
He  prodded  with  his  stump  of  a  whip. 
Staggering  and  streaked  with  sweat,  the 
horses,  by  another  gigantic  exertion, 
reached  the  coal  mines.  A  half  of  the 
way  was  gone. 

The  dark  head  next  him  nodded 
eagerly  with  its  hidden  meaning  in  the 
direction  of  the  town  where  the  bird- 
cage was.  "  It's  all  you  can  do  with 
mad  people,  Thomas — shut  them  up  for- 
ever where  they  can't  get  out." 

"  It's  all  you  can  do,"  said  the  old 
man,  wretchedly. 

Did  the  birds  on  the  back  seat  tremble  ? 
The  young  voice  grew  more  guarded. 

"  Though  they  don't  always  treat  them 
well  over  there,  Thomas.  There  was  lit- 
tle Lureily  out  in  the  country,  with  two 
stories  about  her  death,  and  Uncle  Rob- 
ert whose  mouth  would  not  stay  shut 
when  he  came  back,  showing  he  had  been 
a  long  time  alone  in  dying!" 

"  Poor  birds,"  the  old  man  whispered, 
hoarsely,  "  poor,  pretty  birds !" 

Cautious  as  they  were,  they  had  been 
talking  far  too  loud.  The  shrouded  fig- 
ure behind  them  struggled  suddenly  to 
its  feet.     The  man  beside  it  buried  his 
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dark  fare  iiiiy)otoiitly  in  liis  liaiuls  witli 
a  trroiiii. 

The  old  servant  sat  up  more  bravely. 
'*Mar>'!     Kicliard  !"  he  warned. 

If  any  fear  had  been  aroused,  and 
horror  started  toward  an  inipcndinp:  fate, 
it  seemed  allayed.  The  two  white  faces 
on  the  hark  seat  stared  acrain  into  the  rain. 

The  coal  mines  passed,  the  road  never- 
theless did  not  chancre  in  its  dull  wind- 
ini; — an  intricate,  crooked  road.  Once, 
in  the  old  man's  hearing:,  Richard  I^lton 
had  made  it  straight.  So  wild  had  he<Mi 
the  winter's  ccdd,  the  old  house  cracking 
in  it  like  a  ship,  and  the  snowhirds  iiy- 
inir  ajiainst  the  window  sashes,  that  lie 
eoidd  not  stick  all  day  to  liis  hooks.  From 
the  windows  of  the  lonp  parlors  his  eyes 
were  enforced  upon  the  first  of  the  way 
out  which  many  of  hi-;  race  had  pone 
from  the  yellow  room.  "  It's  a  road," 
he  cried  out,  fiercely,  lifting  his  hand  to- 
ward it,  "  of  immortality,  else  otherwise 
this  life  would  he  a  monstrous  injustice." 

The  carriage  lumbered  on  an  intermi- 
nable period.  With  the  same  difficulty 
trees  and  fences  were  left  behind.  A 
village,,  crawled  through,  stood  out  stark 
and  dripping.  Nobody  out  in  its  street. 
7^]verybody  liere,  too,  rendered  apparently 
powerless.  After,  the  village  road  grew 
more  of  a  torment,  the  mud  deeper. 

Tlie  man  on  the  back  seat  pulled  out 
his  watch  and  studied  its  hands  unavail- 
ingly.  "We'll  he  late  to  the  hotel  for 
dinner,"  he  said,  as  though  it  made  no 
difference  whether  he  proifered  the  re- 
mark or  not,  fixed  as  they  all  were  under 
an  evil  charm. 

"  Git  up!"  said  the  old  man,  dully. 

The  roof  of  the  country  hotel  began  to 
rise  eventually  out  of  the  sickly  mist. 
Clucked  to  and  prodded  at  over  again, 
the  tired  horses  were  forced  nearer  and 
nearer  to  it. 

They  were  almost  blown  when  they 
were  stopped  at  last  before  the  white- 
washed gate.  The  hotel-keeper  stood  out 
in  the  rain,  with  his  rosy  face,  beholding 
the  occupants  of  the  carriage  in  a  not 
unkindly  curiosity.  Nothing  but  ^  a 
journey  with  a  bird,  or  birds,  would 
fetch  anybody  out  in  such  weather,  and 
he  knew  who  was  coming  to-day.  "  A 
wet  morning,"  he  called,  jovially. 

"  A  wet  morning,''  answered  the  old 
man. 


The  four  clamlK-red  out  stiffly.  The 
feet  of  three  of  them  moved  like  the 
wooden  feet  of  nien  and  women  in  a  Noah's 
ark,  shoved  forward  by  the  hands  of 
cliildren.  ()nly  tlie  ragged  satin  shoes 
[)ossessed  a  (juick  motion,  going  ahead 
into  the  house,  but  not  so  swiftly  that 
they  did  not  gather  upon  them  sombre 
«;tains  (»t'  the  rain. 

The  old  man  followed  the  liotel-keeiK>r 
U)  tlie  barn  to  iiclp  j)ut  out  the  horses 
for  their  hay.  lie  cast  anxious  glances 
back  over  his  shoulder. 

"  Oh,  they'll  be  all  right  in  the  house," 
the  liotel-keeper  said,  lightly;  "my  wife's 
used  to  it." 

lie  ^welled  out  importantly.  ^lany 
a  vehicle^  had  stoi)ped  before  at  his  hotel 
lor  dinner,  hurrying  this  way  through 
the  hills,  tlic  i)ike  into  which  two  coun- 
ties emj)ti{'d,  a  l)etter  and  a  quieter  route 
than  the  railroad,  to  the  bird-cage  with 
birds  who  suspected  nothing.  He  could 
tell  entertainingly  of  all  the  birds  he 
had  fed — the  other  mad,  dark  Eltons 
who  had  l(^ft  the  yellow  chamber;  the 
rich  old  gentleman,  said  to  have  been 
wearing  underclothes  of  silk,  convinced 
that  he  was  on  the  way  to  the  poor- 
house  and  weeping  into  his  plate;  the 
poor  old  cripple  in  yarn  socks,  Ix^lieving 
himself  to  have  become  very  wealthy,  and 
going  on  along  the  road  with  a  kingly 
bow ;  the  farmers'  wives — many  of  these 
sad  birds ! — their  hands  for  the  first  time 
idle;  little  Lureily  from  out  in  the  coun- 
try, coming  in  tlie  farm  wagon  beside  her 
father  and  mother,  sitting  up  in  her  stiff 
little  maroon-colored  Sunday  dress  in  a 
]iatient  despondency.  Two  stories  about 
her  death  when  she  went  home  again 
on  the  straw. 

But  the  old  man  did  not  wish  to  listen 
to  anything  about  birds. 

Yet  the  hotel-keeper  did.  He  had 
questions  to  ask.  Sending  his  chore-boy 
up  into  the  loft  to  shake  down  the  hay, 
he  began  to  rub  down  the  legs  of 
the  off  horse  in  the  stall.  "Ye  ain't 
hevin'  no  trouble?" 

The  old  man  bent  over  the  near  horse. 
"  Not  so  far." 

Overhead,  the  chore-boy,  with  his  pitch- 
fork in  his  hands,  leaned  down  interest- 
edly to  listen.  He  was  very  fat,  and  had 
a  waist  of  a  greedy  size,  so  that  the  china 
buttons    of    his    jersey    were    long    ago 
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bursted  off  and  lost.  His  hair,  standing 
upright,  was  of  a  dusty  color,  and, 
underneath,  his  eyes  had  a  total  lack 
of  expression. 

The  hotel-keeper  cleared  his  throat, 
and  all  at  once  stooped  nearer  the  old 
man. 

"  I  heerd,"  he  said,  rapidly,  "  that  there 
vv^as  a  .  .  .  done!" 

One  word  in  his  sentence  was  hard 
to  catch  from  the  loft.  There  was  an 
m  in  it,  and  an  r  and  a  d,  and  it  had  a 
terrible  sound.  Guessing  at  it,  the  chore- 
boy  let  the  pitchfork  drop  out  of  his 
fat  fingers. 

"  Hurry  up  with  that  hay !"  command- 
ed the  hotel-keeper. 

But  the  pitchfork  lay  where  it  had 
fallen.  Some  of  the  old  man's  answering 
words  were  distinguishable. 

"  Own  mother.  .  .  .  Don't  know  .  .  . 
did  it  .  .  .  got  out  yellow  room.  .  .  .  In- 
nocent .  .  .  you  'n'  me.  .  .  .  Fonder  .  .  . 
mother  .  .  .  anybody  .  .  .  right  mind." 

'^  Oh,  my,  my!"  said  the  hotel-keeper; 
"  how  was  it  done  ?" 

An  ear  overhead  could  not  hear,  but 
a  blank  eye  glued  downward  could  see 
the  gesture  which  the  old  man  made. 

"  Oh,  my,  my !"  said  the  hotel-keeper 
again,  "  wasn't  it  awful  ?" 

"  It  was,"  answered  the  old  man,  slow- 
ly, "  a  dreadful  thing." 

'^  Been  quiet  since  ?" 

"  As  quiet  as  ye  see  now." 

"  Though  o'  course  they  ain't  no  tellin' 
when — nor  a-keepin'  somebody  at  home 
any  more." 

The  old  man  shook  his  head  with  the 
movement  he  could  not  stop.  "  It's  got 
to  be  done  or  we'd  all  go  the  same  way!" 
He  trembled  after  the  hotel-keeper  into 
the  house.  When  they  were  gone,  the 
chore-boy,  as  though  caught,  too,  under 
the  fate  which  rested  upon  the  world, 
tossed  down  a  bundle  of  hay  with  a 
paralyzed  jerk. 

The  horses  harnessed  again,  and  the 
carriage  ready  before  the  gate,  the  four 
were  stowed  in  once  more. 

"  Thirteen  hundred  already  over  there," 
gossiped  the  hotel-keeper,  carefully,  tuck- 
ing in  the  cushions. 

The  old  man  heard.  But  not  he  alone 
understood  what  was  meant.  Muffling 
herself  in  her  heavy  cloak,  his  companion 
again  set  her  dark  face  eagerly  forward. 


Standing  in  the  puddles,  the  chore-boy 
stared  after  the  soft  hands  fastening 
the  clasp  of  the  cloak.  Even  after  the 
carriage  had  dragged  up  the  hill  and 
had  disappeared  over  its  brow,  still  he 
stood  and  stared,  until  an  expression 
came  at  last  into  his  goggling  eyes — an 
expression  of  horrified  fear. 

But  one  more  quarter  of  the  journey 
now  left  and  the  road  smoother  because 
of  the  altered  character  of  the  soil.  Yet 
the  dreary  enchantment  which  had  all 
day  seemed  to  follow  after  the  travellers 
from  the  old  house  and  had  rested  before 
them  on  their  path  was  lying  there  still. 
Only  the  spell  of  slowness  was  subtly 
changed  to  a  still  more  direful  thrall 
of  exceeding  haste.  The  old  man  would 
now  have  checked  the  speed  they  made, 
would  now  have  gone  more  slowly  than 
even  they  had  come  through  the  most 
execrable  of  the  road's  mire.  But  the 
fagged  horses  were  hard  to  stop  on  the 
downward  slope  of  the  hill  toward  the 
bird-cage  town,  tearing  along  with  a 
sickening  rapidity,  pushing  on  stubborn- 
ly, their  heads  down. 

Moment  by  moment,  notwithstanding 
his  anxious  pulls  backward  on  the  reins, 
the  bird-cage  was  closer. 

As  objects  out  of  a  bad  dream,  the 
painted  signs  of  the  town  began  to  come 
on  the  fences.  In  spite  of  all  he  could 
do,  he  could  not  avert  the  town  itself 
toward  which  he  had  been  striving. 
Roofs  and  steeples  and  the  huge  form 
of  the  bird-cage  beyond  the  bridge  which 
crossed  the  little  river  in  their  midst 
rose  gloomily  against  the  sky,  wrapped 
in  the  same  half-night  which  had  en- 
veloped the  road. 

Though  dripping  like  the  single  street 
of  the  village  gone  through,  the  town 
streets  were  not  empty.  People  were 
hurrying  forward.  Here  everybody  ac- 
complished something.  Nobody  now  able 
to  stop. 

The  horses'  feet  made  a  clatter  on  the 
stones.  But  the  old  man's  breath  was 
gone.  The  hoofs  fell  to  a  dull  thud  on 
the  wooden  planks  of  the  bridge  and  went 
up  the  rise  of  land  beyond,  until  in  the 
end  the  barred  windows  of  the  bird-cage 
looked  down  on  the  carriage  top. 

He  had  but  strength  enough  left  to 
whisper    the    last    of    the    famous    plan. 
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*' You   take   'em   in,   Jvitty,   while   1   tend  The- old  man  waited  in  the  wet  and  eold, 

to   the  vali>cs.      They're  exixM*tin'   ye   in-  holdinj^  the  liorses. 

side.      They've    got    a    letter.      Til    wait  He  eould  not  share  her  joy  in  the  suc- 

ont  here/'  f't^^^   <^f   their   nndertakinp:.      lie   hlinked 

The  little  <lr.rk  head  nodded  onee  more,  out  dejectedly  into  the  rain. 

'•  Thirteen  hundred  and  one,''  his  com- 
panion   counted,    wisely,    "thirteen    hun-  Even    turned    haek    on    the    hird-ca.u* 
dred  and  two'/'  road,  alone  on  the  front  seat,  with  Ix^hind 

The  three  c^ctting  out   of  the   carriage  him,   curiously,   in   the  carriag(^   the  pair 

and  going  up  the  steps  and  in  under  the  of   hirds    whom    it    had   Un^n   planned    to 

iieavy  portals  of  the  First  State  Hospital  leave,  he  stooped  without  conceit, 

for  the   Insane,   her  feet   ran   on   ahead.  Thirteen  hundred  and  on'e. 


How    Wonderful    Is    Lovel 

BY    FLOREXCE    EARLE    COATES 

HOW    wonderful    is   love! 
j\Iore   wonderful,   iwis, 
Than    cherry-blossoms    are    when    Spring's    first    kiss 
Warms   the   chill    breast   of   earth, 
And   gives    new   birth 
To    beauty!      High    above 
All    miracles — the    miracle    of    love. 
Which   by   its  own   glad   and   triumphant   power 
Brings  life  to  flower. 
Oh,  love  is  wonderful! 

More   wonderful    than    is   the   dew-fed   rose 
Whose   petals   half  unclose, 
In  gladness  of  the  light. 
When   first   the  Dawn   comes   robed   in   vesture  cool 

Of    fragrant,    shimmering   white!— 
More  wonderful    and   strange 
Than   moonrise,   which   doth   change 
Dulness   to   glory — 
Yea,    with    a    touch    transforms    the    mountains    hoary, 

And  fills   the  darkling  rills   with  living  silver   bright! 

Not   music   when   it   wings 

From   the   far   azure   where   the   skylark   sings 

Is  wonderful   as  love! — 
Not  mnsic  when,  it  wells 
From  the  enchanted   fairy-haunted   dells 
Where,    shrined   mid   thorn    and   vine— 

An  ecstasy  apart, 

Drawn    from  the  life-blood   of   a   yearning  heart— 

The    nightingale    pours    forth    forever 

The   rapture   and   the   pain,   that   naught   can    sever, 
Of  love  which  mortal  is,  yet  knows  itself  divine! 


The   Question    of  the   Atom 

BY   ROBERT    KENNEDY    DUNCAN 

Professor  of  Industrial  Chemistry  at  the  University  of  Kansas 


THE  question  of  the  atom  is  really 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
informing  in  contemporary  knowl- 
edge. It  is  so  interesting  because  the 
mere  question  "  Is  there  an  atom  ?"  has 
been  the  casus  heJli  of  a  fratricidal  strife 
which  for  almost  a  generation  has  di- 
vided chemist  against  chemist,  and  it  is 
so  informing  because  it  illuminates  so 
clearly  the  workings  of  human  nature  in 
those  cold  regions  of  Science  in  which 
presumably,  and  ideally,  human  feelings 
have  no  place.  The  question  "  Is  there 
an  atom?"  has  associated  with  it  all  the 
odium  theologicum  of  medieval  days,  all 
the  proverbial  hatred  of  contending 
divines,  and,  when  chemist  meets  chem- 
ist, because  the  attitude  of  each  man  is 
lixed,  because  it  is  a  personal  matter,  it 
is  as  impossible  to  discuss  in  intellectual 
honesty  as  either  politics  or  religion. 
This  is  of  course  sufficiently  curious  and 
wrong,  but  the  wrongness  of  it  is  em- 
phasized through  the  consideration  that 
it  is  a  fundamental  matter  in  the  teach- 
ing of  chemistry.  When  about  half  the 
chemical  departments  of  the  colleges  and 
universities  are  teaching  chemistry  on  the 
basis  of  the  atomic  theory  and  the  other 
half  refuse  to  mention  the  word  atom, 
or  mention  it  apologetically  with  a  blush, 
and  when,  as  is  oftentimes  the  case,  there 
is  disaccord  on  the  subject,  and  high  de- 
bate, in  any  one  instructional  staff,  it 
affords  a  poor  prospect  for  a  future  crop 
of  investigational  chemists,  and  it  may 
even  be  suspected  that  there  is  about  the 
whole  matter  a  certain  unreason.  All 
this  may  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  the 
cultured  layman,  who  probably  takes  his 
atoms,  as  he  does  his  microbes,  as  a  fact. 
But  atoms  are  not  a  fact,  but  a  theory, 
and  therein  lies  the  root  of  the  trouble. 
We  have  had  many  theories  in  the  past, 
some  of  them  great  fruitful  theories,  such 
as  that  of  phlogiston,  and  of  caloric,  and 


of  the   corpuscular  nature   of  light,   and 
these  theories  are  to-day  nothing  but  dis- 
carded rungs  in  the  ladder  of  man's  ad- 
vance.    Is  it  not  possible  that  the  atomic 
theory  is  no  more  than  these  the  expres- 
sion  of   a   truth   of   nature?      Thus,   one 
reason   for  all  this   regrettable  disaccord 
is    purely    pedagogical,    certain    chemists 
believing  that,  owing  to  the  tremendous 
utility  and  scope  of  the  atomic  theory  in 
the   explanation   and  elucidation   of  nat- 
ural phenomena,   some  young  gentlemen 
at  the  threshold  of  their  science  may  find 
a    quagmire    of    confusion    between    fact 
and  theory,  and  therein  a  pitfall  for  their 
unwary  feet.    It  is  true  that  the  physicist 
with  his   undulatory  theory   is  not   wor- 
ried by  such  fanciful  considerations,  but 
cheerfully  uses  and  teaches  his  light-waves, 
which,  by  the  way,  no  man  has  seen  any 
more  than  he  has  an  atom.    The  biologist, 
too,  is  in  no  whit  better  case,  yet  he,  too, 
teaches  and  uses  his  theory  of  evolution 
without  overmuch  regard  for  the  undis- 
criminating    student.       There     must    be 
other  reasons  for  this  curious  attitude  of 
certain  informed  chemists,  though  these 
can  scarcely  be  considered  in  an  article 
of  this  general  character.     Meanwhile  it 
may  occur  to  the  reader  that  the  refusal 
of  certain  chemists  to  base  their  teaching 
on  the  conception  of  atoms  may  be  due 
to   evidence   against   the   validity   of  the 
atomic  theory.     'No.     On  the  contrary — 
and  this  will  be  the  subject-matter  of  my 
paper.     The  fact  of  this  disaccord  is  in- 
troduced    here    merely    to     apprise    the 
reader   that    in    presenting   and   drawing 
conclusions  from  some  certain  new  and 
very   interesting   knowledge,   this   knowl- 
edge   is    subject    to    partisan    interpreta- 
tion,   to    such    an    extent    that    the    lay- 
man who  happens  to  peruse  these  pages 
may,    perhaps,    form    a    judgment    con- 
cerning it  as  good  as  that  of  any  aver- 
age party  to  the  controversy. 
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With  n'gard  to  absulute  knowlecl^-e  as 
to  the  ultimate  constitution  of  matter, 
we  all  recognize  it  as  impossible.  Science 
is  like  Palomides,  "  that  good  knight  "  of 
the  Arthurian  romance,  who  i)ur»ued  a 
beast  called  Galtisant.  It  was  a  ''  quest- 
ing beast"  and  forever  uncatchable; 
nevertheless  with  Palomides  it  was  his 
"  quest,"  which,  with  quite  human  diva- 
gations and  excursions,  he  religiously 
pursued.  The  ultimate  nature  of  matter 
is  the  "  questing  beast  "  of  science. 

But  about  this  matter,  accepting  it  as 
phenomena,  it  is  either*  infinitely  divis- 
ible or  it  is  not;  there  is  no  via  media. 
If  it  is  not,  then  it  is  composed  of  ulti- 
mate particles.  Now,  the  atomic  theory 
states  not  that  there  are  ultimate  par- 
ticles, but  that  there  are  ultimate  par- 
ticles of  chemical  reaction.  It  may  be 
true,  and,  accepting  the  theors-,  doubtless 
is,  that  the  ultimate  particles  of  chemical 
reaction,  or  atoms,  are  •  themselves  built 
up  of  particles  smaller  still.  With  these 
the  atomic  theory  per  se  has  nothing 
to  do. 

But  about  these  idtimate  particles  of 
chemical  reaction,  or  atoms,  the  evidence 
upon  which  the  theory  of  their  existence 
rests  may  be  said  to  be  all  of  chemistry, 
most  of  physics,  and  a  large  portion  of 
ever^'  other  field  of  natural  knowledge; 
in  other  words,  it  is  stupendous.  This 
evidence,  however,  is  w^holly  inferential, 
and  so  long  as  this  is  true  there  remains 
always  the  conceivability  of  some  other 
explanation  to  account  for  the  facts,  in- 
numerable though  they  be.  But  if  we 
could  take  our  atoms  out  of  inferential 
into  demonstrational  evidence  w^e  should 
at  once  leap  an  infinity  of  difference  in 
credibility — all  the  difference  between  the 
necessity  of  an  indefinite  piling  of  Ossa 
on  Pelion  of  cumulative  evidence,  and  a 
heaven  of  certainty  where  one  fact  is  as 
good  as  a  million.  If  we  could  but  in- 
dubitably capture  our  atom.  While  I  do 
not  say  that  this  can  be  done  to-day,  the 
approach  to  its  accomplishment  is  so 
close  and  the  attack  is,  if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  use  the  word,  so  ^'  sporting," 
that  it  has  an  absorbing  human  interest. 

This  appears  when  one  considers  what 
it  means  in  the  way  of  difficulty,  this 
capturing  of  an  atom. 

The  spectroscope  is  one  of  the  most 
delicate  instruments  for  the  detection  of 


matter  ever  devised  by  man.  With  thi- 
instrument  Strutt  has  been  able  to  show 
that  it  is  possible 'to  detect  the  gas  neon 
in  one-twentieth  of  a  cubic  centimetre 
of  ordinary-  air;  and  on  the  basis  of 
Ramsay's  work  it  is  a  fact  that  this  quan- 
tity of  neon  corresponds  to  about  one- 
half  of  one-millionth  of  a  cubic  centi- 
metre. Transferring  the  statement  to 
terms  readily  understood,  there  is  a  par- 
ticular particle  lost  in  a  thimbleful  of 
air  with  four  million  others:  problem, 
find  that  particle.     It  can  be  done. 

One  would  think  that  n  particle  so  \u\- 
imaginably  small  would  api)roach  fairly 
close  to  the  dimensions  of  the  theoretical 
atom,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  This 
particle,  on  the  basis  of  the  current  con- 
ception of  the  atomic  theory,  must  con- 
tain about  ten  million  million  atoms.  As 
Sir  J.  J.  Thompson  says  in  another  con- 
nection, if  we  had  no  better  means  of 
detecting  an  individual  man  than  an 
individual  atom  we  should  conclude  that 
the  earth  was  uninhabited.  It  is  ap- 
]iarent  that  the  spectroscope,  delicate 
though  it  is,  does  not  make  a  beginning 
in  the  attempt  to  capture  the  individual 
atom.    So  much  for  the  difficulty. 

Let  us,  however,  disregarding  the  fact 
that  an  immense,  incalculable  number  of 
facts  of  organic  chemistry,  other  chem- 
istry, mechanics,  diffusion,  expansion, 
spectroscopy,  light,  heat,  electricity,  m«ig- 
netism,  sound,  meteorology,  radioactivity, 
and  so  on  and  so  on  indefinitely,  all  lie 
beautifully  arranged,  correlated,  and  ex- 
plained within  their  proper  limits,  and 
ever  increasing  in  volume  because  of  the 
atomic  theory — disregarding  all  this,  and 
despite  the  immense  difficulty  of  it,  let 
us  ask  ourselves  either  for  demonstra- 
tional evidence  or  for  inferential  evidence 
with  which  the  Chemical  Atomic  Theory, 
if  I  may  so  call  it,  has  nothing  to  do. 

There  is  one  instrument  which  is  as 
much  more  delicate  in  detecting  the  exist- 
ence of  small  particles  of  matter  as,  un- 
der certain  conditions,  the  spectroscope 
is  than  the  human  eye.  This  instrument, 
marvellously  little  known,  is  the  ultra- 
microscope.  With  the  best  modern  micro- 
scope the  smallest  particle  which  it  is 
possible  to  see  is  about  l-7000th  of  a  milli- 
metre in  diameter.  This  diameter  is  just 
about  the  length  of  half  a  wave  of  visible 
light.     It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  the 
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Fig.  i  — 

(A)    AND 


best  microscope  to  possess  a  resolving 
power  greater  than  this,  for  with  particles 
smaller  than  half  the  length  of  a  wave  of 
light  they  obviously  cannot  reflect  the 
light  by  which  they  may  be  seen;  for 
example,  one  cannot  expect  a  grain  of 
sand  to  reflect  a  water  wave;  the  wave 
simply  embraces  the 
grain.  Outside  of  the 
fact  that  the  limits  of 
visibility  may  be  some- 
w  h  a  t  extended  by 
using  light-waves  of 
short  lengths,  as  with 
ultra-violet  light  and 
photography,  there  is 
one  way  by  which  suc- 
cess may  be  achieved. 
Particles,  no  matter 
how  small,  may  be 
seen  if  they  are  caused 
to  emit  a  light  of  their 
own — to  become  suf- 
ficiently self-luminous. 
Whether  this  is  a  valid 
explanation  of  the  ob- 
served phenomena,  or 
whether  the  extension 
of  visibility  is  due  to 
illumination  in  a  dark 
field,  may  be  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  the 
summarized  facts  are  as  follows.  The  light 
from  a  powerful  arc-lamp  or  from  the 
sun  is  passed  through  a  strong  condenser 
in  such  a  fashion  as  to  transform  it  into 
a  superlatively  intense  but  superlatively 
minute  beam.  This  wisp  of  intense  light 
passes  through  the  windows  of  a  cell  and 
impinges  there  upon  the  substance  under 
examination;  the  small  area  illuminated 
by  it  is  then  examined  from  above  by  a 
good  microscope.  As  a  result  of  this  simple 
mechanism  and  under  certain  conditions 
there  spring  into  visibility  particles  which 
are  as  small  as  the  stars  are  distant. 
They  are  not  unlike  stars  even  in  ap- 
pearance as  they  lie  twinkling  there  in 
the  depths  of  the  infinitely  small.  They 
are  like  stars,  too,  in  that  their  actual 
shapes  are  not  delineated,  though  they 
may  be  observed  by  the  hour  with  fasci- 
nated interest.  Even  though  it  is  actually 
true  that  their  forms  may  not  be  observed, 
their  average  size  may  nevertheless  be 
calculated,  not  in  terms  of  theory,  but  of 
fact.  Thus,  in  examining  the  particles 
of  gold  in  ruby  glass  the  area  of  the 
Vol.  CXXI.— No.  721—15 


minute  beam  may  be  calculated,  the  num- 
ber of  particles  of  gold  in  this  area  may 
be  counted,  and  since  the  weight  of  gold 
introduced  into  the  glass  and  its  specific 
gravity  are  both  known,  all  the  factors 
are  provided  for  estimating  their  average 
size.      So    determined,    the    particles    of 
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Comparative  size  of  a  blood  corpuscle 

PARTICLES    of    COLLOIDAL    GOLD    (f    g.  h.) 


gold  in  glass  average  six-millionths  of  a 
millimetre  in  diameter.  The  smallest 
particles  estimahle  in  a  colloidal  solution 
of  gold  measin^ed  1.7  millionth  of  a  milli- 
metre. This  means  that  in  its  capacity 
for  determining  minute  quantities  of 
matter  the  ultra-microscope  is  thirty- 
seven  trillion  thirty-one  billion  times  as 
powerful  as  the  best  modern  spectroscope, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  capable  of  de- 
tecting one-half  of  one-millionth  of  a 
cubic  centimetre  of  gas.  A  graphic  idea 
of  the  transcendent  powers  of  this  instru- 
ment may  be  obtained  by  examining  the 
diagrammatic  representations  in  Fig.  1. 
The  little  dots  /,  g,  and  li  represent  vis- 
ible particles  of  colloidal  gold  some  six 
to  fifteen  millionths  of  a  millimetre  in 
diameter  and  magnified  ten  thousand 
times  to  render  them  representable ;  the 
corresponding  circle  A  represents  a  hu- 
man blood  corpuscle,  itself  an  exces- 
sively minute  object,  magnified  in  the 
same  degree. 

Quite  apart,  therefore,  from  any  infer- 
ential evidence,  we  have  the  positive 
demonstration  of  the  fact  that  matter  is 
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(•ai>al»I«'  of  oxistin^^  in  tlu-  ('(»n<lition  of 
discrete  particlf^  iiilinitesinially  small. 
It  therefore  becomes  an  interesting  mat- 
ter to  compare  these  particles  of  measured 
diamet(;r  with  the  calculated  dimensions 
of  our  hypothetical  atoms  and  molecul<'s. 
This  comparison  is  represented  in  Yig;.  2. 
]Iere  we  have  in  figures  a,  h,  and  c  the 
estimated  diameters  of  the  hypothetical 
molecules  of  hydropen,  alcohol,  and  chlo- 
roform maprnihed  one  million  times,  and 
in  e,  f,  g.  It,  a  conv<'ntional  representation 
of  our  colloidal  jrold  j)article  under  the 
same  mafrnification.  It  will  Ix^  seen  at. 
once  that  the  smallest  particles  of  mat- 
ter observed  under  the  ultra-microscope, 
while  they  are  not  actually  of  molecidar 
or  atomic  dimensions,  are  of  the  same 
order  of  ma.i^nitude;  the  ultra-microscope 
lias  jumped  the  difference  between  the 
wonderful  power  of  detecting:  a  particle 
of  matter  containing  only  ten  million 
million  hypothetical  atoms,  the  ultimate 
achievement  of  the  spectroscope,  and  one 
containing,  let  us  say,  a  few  thousand. 
It  may  therefore  be  taken  as  an  indis- 
putable fa(;t  not  oidy  that  matter  can 
exist  in  particles  infiuitesimally  small, 
hut  that  the  dimensions  of  these  particles 
are  ])erilously  close  to  those  assigned  in 
ealculation  to  ''the  inferential  atom." 

But  the  idtra-microscope  has  proved 
capable  of  throwing  a  demonstrational 
light  upon  the  theory'  of  atoms  in  (luite 
another  phase. 

Quite  apart  from  the  ultimate  particles 
of  matter  in  themselves  are  the  motions 
f>f  them.  Molecular  motions  infer  mole- 
cules, and  molecules  infer  atoms,  and 
atoms  infer  the  atomic  theory.  The 
kinetic  theory  of  gases,  therefore,  which 
deals  with  molecular  motions,  is  an  in- 
tegral   part    of    the    atomic    theory    and 


stiuvls  or  falls  with  it.  Thi^  theory  a<- 
s  11  UK'S  that  a  ga^  consists  of  a  vast  num- 
ber of  particles  in  constant  motion,  in 
constant  collision  with  one  another  and 
with  tlie  walls  of  the  containing  vessel. 
It  assumes,  too,  that  the  i)articles  travel 
in  straight  lines  In'tween  collisions — in 
l)atlis  which  are  very  long  compared  with 
the  diameters  of  the  particles  concenied. 
It  has  been  found  possible  by  this  con- 
ception to  exjilain  to  a  remarkable  degree 
tlie  i)hysical  properties  of  a  gas  and  to 
I)redict  successfully  unknown  relations  of 
these  properties.  In  fact,  the  kinetic 
theory  of  gases  has  been  one  of  the  most 
powerful  engines  of  research  ever  devised 
for  forwarding  theoretical  and  experi- 
men^al  knowledgi'. 

Turning,  now,  to  the  ultra-microscope 
and  its  revelations  of  infinitesimal  par- 
ticles, let  us  peiinit  ilie  original  dis- 
coverer, Zsigmondy,  to  speak  for  himself 
of  their  ])roperti<'s, 

^'  A  swarm  of  dancing  gnats  in  a  sun- 
l)eam  will  give  one  an  idea  of  the  motion 
of  the  gold  particles  in  the  hydrosol  of 
gold.  They  hop,  dance,  jump,  dash  to- 
gether, and  fly  away  from  each  other  so 
that  it  is  difiicult  to  get  one's  bearings. 
This  motion  gives  an  indication  of  the 
mixirtg  up  of  the  fluid,  and  it  lasts  hours, 
weeks,  months,  and,  if  the  fluid  is  stable, 
even  years.  The  smallest  particles  which 
can  be  seen  in  the  hydrosol  of  gold  show 
'A  combined  motion  consisting  of  a  mo- 
tion of  translation  by  which  the  particle 
travels  from  one  hundred  to  one  thousand 
times  its  own  diameter  in  one-sixth  to 
one-eighth  of  a  second.   .  .  .'' 

Hut  the  hydrosol  of  gold  is  a  liquid, 
and  the  kinetic  theory,  while  it  certainly 
is  apf)licable  to  li(iuids,  has,  after  all, 
mainly  to  do  with  gases.    It  is  interesting. 
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Fig   2— Hypothetical   Molecular   Dimensions 

a — Hydrogen    molecule,   6— alcohol    molecule,   c — chloroform   molecule,   d — 
molecule  of  soluble  starch,  e   i,  g.  /i— gold  particles  in  colloidal   gold  solutions 
Linear  magnification,  one  to  one  million 
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Rutherford's  Mechanism   for   detecting  the   individual   Electron 


then,  to  know  that  Ehrenhaft  has  recently 
succeeded  in  extending  the  observations 
of  these  movements  to  gases.  Thus,  by 
striking  an  electric  arc  between  silver 
poles,  he  has  been  able  to  produce  a  fine 
silver  dust  in  the  air,  and  on  examining 
the  dusty  air  with  the  ultra-microscope 
the  suspended  particles  showed  not  only 
the  motions  of  those  in  liquids,  but  to 
an  exaggerated  degree.  Let  the  reader 
notice,  then,  that  these  particles,  which 
are  more  or  less  of  the  order  of  molecular 
magnitude,  possess  the  type  of  motion 
ascribed  to  molecules  by  the  kinetic 
tlieory  of  gases,  which  is  a  theory 
dependent  upon  a  theory.  The  type, 
we  say,  but  there  is  more  than  this 
to  it.  It  has  further  been  shown  that 
using  the  kinetic  theory  it  is  possible 
to  deduce  by  calculatioji,  and  with  a 
fair  degree  of  accuracy,  the  motions 
actually  obtained. 

One  of  the  most  striking  confirmations 
of  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases  is  due  to 
the  work  of  Perrin.  As  everybody  knows, 
the  density  of  the  air  decreases  the  higher 
one  goes;  thus,  at  about  six  thousand 
metres  above  the  surface  of  the  sea  the 
air  is  but  half  as  dense.  All  this  is  un- 
derstandable, theoretically,  always  the- 
oretically, on  the  basis  of  the  kinetic 
theory  of  gases.  Now,  Perrin  has  ob- 
tained a  suspension  in  water  of  practical- 
ly c(nially-sized  spherical  particles  of 
gamboge  which,  while  exhibiting  the  char- 
acteristic motions  referred  to,  gradually 
settle  through  gravity  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel.  On  counting  the  relative  num- 
l)ors  of  these  particles  in  layer  after  layer 
from  the  bottom  up,  he  has  discovered 
that  the  number  diminishes  in  miniature 
just  ns  the  density  of  the  air  diminishes 
and    in    accordance    with   the   same    law. 


Moreover,  it  looks  as  though  these  par- 
ticles in  arranging  themselves  acted  re- 
ciprocally with  the  molecules  of  the 
solution ;  in  other  words,  that  they  behave 
as  though  they  were  molecules  themselves. 
However  this  may  be,  we  adequately  ex- 
plain the  decrease  in  density  of  the  air 
on  the  theory  that  the  air  consists  of  par- 
ticles, but  in  the  experiment  above  re- 
ferred to  we  find  demonstratively  that  par- 
ticles experimentally  behave  in  just  that 
way.  By  means  of  this  unique  instru- 
ment, then,  and  quite  apart  from  any 
theory,  we  see,  literally  see,  first  that 
matter  can  certainly  exist  in  particles 
more  or  less  of  the  order  of  atomic  mag- 
nitude, and,  next,  that  these  particles  have 
the  movements  of  the  type  and  character 
that  on  a  priori  considerations  we  have 
been  compelled  to  ascribe  to  particles 
which,  chemically  speaking,  are  ultimate. 

But  the  ultra-microscope  does  not  ac- 
tually capture  the  individual  atom.  This 
achievement  has  been  reserved  for  an  in- 
strument still  more  powerful  and  the 
most  sensitive  in  the  world. 

In  the  competent  hands  of  Butherford, 
and  in  a  research  which  will  stand  as 
classical  in  its  refined  and  accurate  ex- 
perimentation, the  instrument  which  has 
])roved  capable  of  this  incredible  feat  is 
the  electrometer. 

In  a  paper  of  this  general  character 
the  method  of  its  accomplishment  must 
be  summarized,  but  its  essentials  are  as 
follows:  Everybody  knows  that  radium 
gives  off  rays  of  three  types — the  alpha, 
beta,  and  gamma  rays.  The  alpha  rays 
alone  concern  us.  On  the  basis  of  an 
enormous  amount  of  knowledge  it  may 
positively  be  taken  for  granted  that  these 
alpha  rays  consist  of  positively  charged 
flying  particles,  and  that  these  particles 
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are  (4  atomic  dimensions.*  It  is  true 
that  the  considerations  upon  which  this 
statement  is  based  are  to  a  certain  extent 
theoretical,  but  these  theories  have  stood 
impre^iable  to  the  attack  of  immense 
experimentation,  and  they  have  notliinfr 
to  do  with  the  chemical  philosophy  of  the 
atomic  theory.  The  alpha  rays  are 
cliar^ed  particles,  they  fly  through  the  air 
at  the  rate  of  about  twenty  thousand  miles 
a  second,  and  they  are  of  atomic  dimen- 
sions. The  feat  to  be  accomplished  con- 
sists in  catching  them  one  by  one;  it 
transcends  any  analog^'  with  which  one 
might  attempt  to  compare  it. 

Its  success  depends  upon,  the  power 
these  particles  have  of  rendering  elec- 
trically conductiblo  the  air  through  which 
they  tear  their  way.  This  property,  by 
what  might  be  called  a  trigger  arrange- 
ment, Rutherford  succeeded  in  magnify- 
ing thousands  of  times,  until  finally  it 
l^came  ade(|uate.  A  diagrammatic  repre- 
sentation of  this  apparatus  will  bo  found 
in  the  accompanying  illustration.  Here 
in  the  text  let  us  merely  say  that  it  is  a 
most  attractive  study  in  ballistics.  There 
is  a  firing  chamber  containing  the  ra- 
dium, and  there  is  a  target  chamber  con- 
taining the  detecting  arrangement  con- 
nected with  an  outside  electrometer,  and 
between  the  two  there  lies  a  window  of 
thin  mica  only  one  and  one-half  milli- 
metres in  diameter.  In  the  firing  cham- 
ber, infinitesimal  projectiles  from  the  ra- 
dium fly  through  the  window  into  the 
detecting  chamber,  and  there,  upsetting 
the  electrical  equilibrium  of  the  air 
within,  they  cause  a  ballistic  jump  of  the 
electrometer  needle  connected  with  it. 
One,  tw^o,  three,  four,  at  the  rate  of  about 
thirty  a  minute,  as  they  enter  through 
the  window,  they  cause  one,  two,  three, 
four  corresponding  jumps  of  the  needle. 
Counting  the  atoms!  It  is,  indeed,  won- 
derful. If  the  reader  is  interested  in 
watching  a  master  at  his  work,  let  him 
read  this  research  in  its  original  presenta- 
tion in  Vol.  81  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Koyal  Society. 

In  this  research  he  will  find  as  well 
that  Rutherford  has  laid  his  hands  on  an 
interesting     confirmation     of    his     work. 

*  The  proof  of  this  statement  is  too  ex- 
tended for  consideration  here,  but  it  may 
be  found  simply  stated,  in  extenso,  in  a 
book  by  the  writer,  The  Neio  Knoiriledge. 


Alauy  people  have  seen,  and  will  always 
remember,  the  scintillating  stars  of  liglit 
that  result  on  placing  a  bit  of  radium 
before  a  screen  of  zinc  sulphide.  It  is 
like  a  swarm  of  fireflies  on  a  dark  night. 
Now,  it  has  been  suspected  that  tlio 
flashes  of  light  were  due,  each  of  them, 
to  the  impact  of  an  individual  alpha  par- 
ticle, but  no  verifiable  method  existed  for 
proving  it.  With  the  arrival  of  Ruther- 
ford's needle-jumps,  however,  the  method 
arrives.  If  they  really  are  due  to  the 
ijnpact  of  individiual  alpha  particles,  then, 
under  comparable  conditions,  they  ought 
to  correspond  in  number  \ycr  minute  with 
the  needle-jumps  of  the  electrometer. 
They  do  so  correspond.  Hence  we  have, 
now,  not  one,  but  two  valid  methods  of 
identifying  and  counting  the  individ- 
ual atoms. 

Rut  a  critical  reader  at  this  point  is 
likely  to  object :  ''  These  alpha  particles 
of  which  we  are  speaking  are  *  (jueer ' 
tilings.  They  may  be  of  atomic  dimen- 
sions, as  you  say,  but  how  do  we  know 
that  they  are  atoms?  What  are  they 
atoms  o/P"  This  introduces  Rutherford's 
crowning  research. 

In  a  research  immediately  following 
the  one  we  have  referred  to,  he  and  Mr. 
(ieiger  showed  on  the  basis  of  theoretical 
assumptions  that  the  alpha  particle  was 
almost  certainly  an  atom  of  helium- 
This  does  not  interest  us  so  much  except 
in  so  far  as  it  exemplifies  the  amazing 
validity  of  these  atomic  hypotheses  in 
radioactive  investigations.  It  does  not 
interest  us,  because,  in  a  research  almost 
immediately  following  this  again,  and 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine 
for  Februarv^  1909,  he  with  Mr.  Royds 
proves,  not  thinks — proves  that  this  is 
actually,  veritably,  the  case. 

How  he  accomplished  it  even  the  lay- 
man may  understand  in  the  research 
referred  to. 

The  whole  achievement  rests  upon  the 
possibility  of  blowhig  a  small  glass  tube 
having  w^alls  less  than  1-lOOth  of  a  milli- 
metre in  thickness;  a  tube  of  so  thin  a 
glass  permits  the  alpha  particles  to  fly 
through  it,  but  resists  a  vacuum.  Within 
this  tube  there  is  the  radium,  firing  its 
alpha  particles,  and  surrounding  it  is  a 
vacuous  space,  into  which  the  alpha  par- 
ticles fly.  After  the  lapse  of  two  days, 
but  growing  stronger  and  stronger  up  to 
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six  days,  there  appeared  in  this  vacuous 
space  and  between  the  electrical  termi- 
nals within  it  a  phosphorescent  light 
which  to  the  spectroscope  lying  in  wait 
for  it  indisputably  signified  itself  as 
helium.  They  proved  that  the  helium 
was  not  in  the  glass  used,  was  not  due 
to  any  air  leak,  was  not  in  the  mercury 
within  the  apparatus,  was  not  due  to  any 
leak  of  radium  emanation;  in  fact,  they 
proved  indisputably,  '^  up  hill  and  down 
dale,"  that  it  was,  and  could  not  be  any- 
thing else  than,  due  to  the  alpha  par- 
ticles; that,  in  simple  fact,  a  collec- 
tion of  discharged  alpha  particles  is,  en 
gros,  helium. 

The  gas  helium  consists  of  particles, 
but  are  these  particles  atoms?  Here  fol- 
lows the  proof : 

Dewar  has  shown,  quite  apart  from 
theoretical  considerations,  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  that  one  gram  of  radium  pro- 
duces a  volume  of  0.00000532  cubic  milli- 
metres of  helium  per  second.  Rutherford, 
by  his  counting  method,  has  proved  that 
this  same  gram  of  helium  produces  136,- 
000,000,000  alpha  particles  per  second. 
But  these  136,000,000,000  alpha  particles 
constitute  collectively  the  0.00000532 
cubic  millimetres  of  helium.  Therefore 
it  follows  by  mathematical  necessity  that 
every  cubic  centimetre  of  helium  under 
standard  conditions  contains  25,600,000,- 
000,000,000,000  alpha  particles.  But  this 
value  is  in  remarkable  accord  with  that 
which  through  a  dozen  different  methods 
has  always  been  held  as  the  number  repre- 
senting the  ultimate  chemical  particles 
in  a  cubic  centimetre  of  gas.  Therefore 
the  discharged  alpha  particles  in  mon- 
atomic  helium  gas  are  the  atoms. 

But  helium  in  its  physical  properties 
is  more  or  less  like  any  other  gas;  there- 
fore every  other  gas  presumably  consists 
of  particles.  But  every  other  gas,  gen- 
erally speaking,  will,  under  suitable  con- 
ditions, become  liquid  and  solid;  there- 
fore every  substance  of  any  kind  what- 
ever presumably  consists  of  ultimate  par- 
ticles of  chemical  reaction. 

I    do    not    say    that    this    remarkable 


demonstration  of  the  atomic  theory  of 
matter  is  absolute.  Not  at  all.  Let  us 
say,  rather,  that,  taking  into  consideration 
the  immense  amount  of  inferential  evi- 
dence of  the  atomic  theory,  together  with 
evidence  of  this  demonstrational  char- 
acter, we  are  as  sure  of  it  as,  for  ex- 
ample, we  are  sure  that  the  rings  of 
Saturn  consist  of  satellites,  which  every 
sensible  person,  on  the  basis  of  the  evi- 
dence, is  willing  to  believe.  We  are  al- 
most as  sure  of  it  as  we  are  of  parentage, 
which,  after  all,  is  a  theory.  In  simple 
consistency  we  should  expect  the  teacher 
who  introduces  young  gentlemen  to  or- 
ganic chemistry  without  the  atomic 
theory  to  introduce  us  to  his  ^'  putative 
father'';  the  atomic  theory  is  the  father 
of  organic  chemistry. 

At  any  rate,  it  permits  us  to  speak  of 
atoms  and  molecules  without  a  blush. 
It  enables  us,  too,  to  deprecate  this  busi- 
ness of  writing  text-books  of  elementary 
chemistry  without  the  atomic  theory. 
This  has  always  been  illogical  and  es- 
sentially absurd,  and  while  after  a  cer- 
tain fashion  it  may  be  accomplished,  it 
has  alv/ays  worked  to  the  serious  hamper- 
ment  of  chemical  instruction. 

Modern  knowledge  has  thus  enormously 
strengthened  the  validity  of  the  atomic 
theory,  but  it  has  not  informed  us,  and 
does  not  teach  us,  that  these  atoms  are 
actually  ultimate  in  their  nature  or  sim- 
ple in  their  constitution.  The  reverse 
is  the  case.  We  are  no  more  sure  of  the 
validity  of  the  atomic  theory  than  we 
are  that  these  atoms  are  actually  highly 
complex.  The  modern  idea  of  the  atom 
is  that  it  is,  like  the  planet  Saturn,  made 
up  of  a  nucleus  related  to  satellites.  We 
are  sure  that  it  consists  in  part  of  par- 
ticles of  negative  electricity,  we  believe 
that  it  is  made  up  in  part  of  positive 
electricity,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  there  may  be  something  in  it  quite 
apart  from  either.  We  shall  never  have 
a  valid  notion  of  the  inner  nature  of  the 
atom  until  we  solve  the  nature  of  posi- 
tive electricity,  and  about  this,  so  far, 
literally  nobody  knows. 


By   the    Second    Intention 

BY    EDWARD    S.    MARTIX 


DV.Wl  ^Ir.  Freneli.''  my  lottor  Ix^- 
iX-Aw,  '*  Cordelia  and  I  have  a 
mind  atrain  to  pet  married.  But 
having  once  been  engaged  and  quit,  we 
have  no  mind  at  all  to  be  engaged  again 
and  divulge  it.  Would  you  mind,  please, 
you  and  ^Irs.  French,  if  we  eloped?  It 
seems  so  much  the  more  feasible  and 
jirivate  way." 

I  would  rather  have  broken  it  to  him 
by  word  of  mouth,  but  for  some  things 
it  is  written  words  or  none.  If  you  have 
determined  to  eloi)e  with  a  man's  daugh- 
ter, you  can't  very  well  go  and  ask  leave 
of  him.  Suppose  he  objects  I  Of  course 
he  will  object,  especially  after  consulting 
his  wife.  The  only  way,  if  you  propose 
to  consult  him  at  all,  is  to  write,  and  mail 
the  letter  on  the  way  to  the  church  and 
come  back  to  the  house  afterward  for 
the  answer. 

Cordelia  felt  she  just  couldn't  be  pub- 
licly engaged  to  me  again.  Of  course  I 
didn't  mind.  I  think  meanly  of  the  en- 
gaged state  prj'  se,  but  I  had  always  rather 
be  engaged  to  Cordelia  than  not.  But 
that  was  only  because  I  had  always  want- 
ed to  marry  her,  and  had  been  glad  to 
throw  any  convenient  obstacle,  even  an 
engagement,  in  the  way  of  her  marrying 
any  one  else.  The  thing  that  had  both- 
ered me  was  to  have  the  engagement  end 
■^rithout  our  being  married.  I  wanted  to 
have  it  die  a  natural  death  in  church, 
with  flowers  and  a  minister,  and  it  had 
irked  me  very  sore  indeed  to  be  ^'  re- 
leased "  like  a  baseball-player  before  the 
end  of  the  season.  It  left  me  on  a  miser- 
ably awkward  footing  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  with  her,  and  it  left  her  in 
the  same  case.  Nobody  quite  knew 
whether  to  congratulate  either  of  us  on 
getting  rid  of  the  other.  People  naturally 
wanted  to  know  why,  and  of  course  you 
can't  tell  in  the  newspaper.  It  was  awk- 
Avard  for  our  farnilies.  There  was  a  feel- 
ing that  they  ought  to  quarrel,  because 
somebody  must  be  to  blame,  and  the  other 


side  ought  to  resent  it.  But  they  didn't 
want  to  quarrel,  and  wouldn't;  not  even 
a  little,  to  keep  up  appearances.  They 
held  their  tongues  and  went  on  about 
their  business  as  before,  but  inevitably 
flocked  more  apart  than  they  had  Ixjcn 
wont  to  do,  In^cause  when  they  met  it 
excited  too  nuich  interest. 

I  don't  mean  that  they  were  such  con- 
spicuous people  that  the  London  papers 
had  cables  about  them.  It  was  only  that 
when  Mrs.  Fessenden  or  Mrs.  Somebody 
Else  got  home  from  the  Jenkinses'  tea  she 
told  her  family,  and  whomever  she  had 
to  dinner,  that  Mrs.  French  and  Harriet 
and  Mrs.  Jesup  were  at  the  Jenkinses' 
and  spoke,  as  they  passed,  as  politely  as 
though  nothing  had  happened.  And  then 
would  follow  a  little  chattering  tribute  of 
discourse  about  Cordelia  French  and 
Peregrine  Jesup,  and  why  did  they  break 
their  engagement,  anyway! 

Not  that  my  family,  or  Cordelia's,  got 
direct  reports  of  what  was  said  at  Mrs. 
Fessenden's  dinner  table.  They  didn't; 
at  least,  not  often.  But  they  knew  what 
must  have  been  said,  and  families  don't 
like  to  be  subjects  of  speculation,  or  of 
critical,  or  even  compassionate,  observa- 
tion. They  can  bear  the  eye  of  approval, 
of  admiration,  and  even  of  a  moderate 
envy,  but  what  family  likes  to  have  the 
Fessendens,  the  Jenkinses,  the  Under- 
harrows,  the  Overtons,  and  the  rest  of  the 
families  getting  their  heads  together  to 
swap  surmises  as  to  what  the  Frenches 
and  the  Jesups  have  got  in  their  closet ! 

Maybe  you'd  like  to  know  why  Cor- 
delia and  I  loosed  hands  after  our  inten- 
tions had  been  six  months  on  file.  In 
this  private  way  why  should  I  not  explain 
that  it  was  not  so  much  the  fault  of  either 
of  us  as  of  the  conditions  of  life  as  we 
found  them.  You  see,  I  was  twenty- three 
and  Cordelia  was  two  years  younger.  I 
was  studying  the  profession  in  which  I 
hope  to  be  useful  in  my  day  and  genera- 
tion, and  by  the  practice  of  which  I  hope 
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to  derive  a  respectable  maintenance  from 
a  contributory  world,  which  Cordelia 
was  already  inspecting.  That's  what  she 
was  doing.  She  was  out  of  school  and 
looking  about,  shifting  from  continent  to 
continent  to  get  a  better  view;  getting 
acquainted  with  people  and  things,  ascer- 
taining whom  and  what  she  liked  and 
what  places  seemed  more  joyous  to  her 
than  others.  What  for,  so  much  inspec- 
tion and  investigation  to  prepare  her  for 
a  destiny  already  measured  off,  tied  up, 
and  waiting  to  be  called  for?  If  she  had 
been  in  college,  she  might  possibly  have 
kept.  I  don't  know  what  are  the  merits 
of  the  woman's  colleges  as  depositories  for 
engaged  girls,  but  they  may  have  a  value 
for  that  use.  But  a  roving  life  of  en- 
largement by  travel  and  social  experience 
lias  no  such  value  at  all.  There  was  I, 
tied  up  to  professional  studies,  on  such 
allowances  as  my  indulgent  parents  could 
aH'ord  me  without  too  gross  injustice  to 
their  own  family  life  and  their  obliga- 
tions to  their  other  dependents.  And 
there  wa«  Cordelia,  diligently  qualifying 
herself  to  live  creditably  and  profitably 
on  an  income  of  from  twelve  thousand 
u  year  up. 

You  might  suppose  that  ordinary  pre- 
fautions  would  have  been  taken  to  pre- 
vent her  from  seeing  much  of  a  person 
so  unsuited  to  her  needs  as  I,  but  they 
were  not.  There  was  nothing  against 
me:  I  had  no  criminal  record,  did  not 
drink  much,  was  of  respectable  origin, 
had  known  Cordelia  a  long  time  already, 
and  was  such  a  person,  in  a  general  way, 
as  she  might  properly  enough  marry  some- 
time, if  circumstances  suited.  Cordelia 
came  out,  and  Avent  to  dances  and  din- 
ners. She  had  to  dance  with  somebody. 
Male  persons  of  the  dancing  age  and  dis- 
position, with  incomes  of  from  twelve 
thousand  up  are  rather  scarce.  Dances 
cannot  be  equipped  with  such  alone: 
neither  can  dinners.  So  Cordelia  danced 
Avith  anybody  who  asked  her  soon  enough, 
and  that  was  often  me;  and  she  ate  her 
dinner  alongside  of  whoever  was  put  next 
to  her,  and  that  was  sometimes  me.  And 
when  it  wasn't  me  I  wished  it  was;  and 
so  what  happened  happened,  all  in  natural 
'•ourse  and  a(;cording  to  reasonable  ex- 
lK3ctation,  and  nobody  ventured  to  dis- 
approve, though  doubtless  there  was  a 
fair   voluni(!    of   conjecture    as   to    Avhose 


money  Cordelia  French  and  Peregrine 
Jesup  proposed  to  get  married  on.  But 
we  had  not  selected  anybody  to  underwrite 
our  prospective  happiness.  We  had  not 
got  so  far  as  that.  We  had  just  got  ir- 
responsibly engaged,  according  to  the 
American  plan,  and  the  spontaneous 
promptings  of  youth  and  affection. 

What  about  our  current  American  prac- 
tice of  turning  most  of  the  girls  loose  from 
school  at  eighteen  or  nineteen  and  keep- 
ing most  of  the  youths,  who  are  their 
natural  mates,  tied  up  to  professional 
studies  or  business  apprenticeships  four 
or  five  years  longer,  and  letting  them 
play  together  meanwhile,  and  expecting 
them  to  shape  their  own  destinies  on  prac- 
tical and  satisfactory  lines  ?  Isn't  a  good 
deal  expected  of  us  young  people,  all 
tinder,  sparks,  and  indiscretion?  The 
French,  they  tell  me,  expect  less  and 
provide  more.  I  have  thought  a  good 
deal  of  these  concerns  since  Cordelia  and 
I  were  first  engaged  and  found  our  in- 
tentions unseasonable.  Of  course  I  want- 
ed to  be  considered  in  Cordelia's  plans 
and  deportment;  wanted,  naturally,  to 
have  her  stay  around  where  I  could  see 
her  at  recess  and  on  Sundays  and  other 
holidays,  and  perhaps  meet  her  at  festive 
gatherings  when  the  urgency  of  my 
studies  permitted  me  to  get  to  them.  I 
liked  to  have  her  around  handy,  but  of 
course  I  could  not  interdict  her  from  go- 
ing about,  or  even  from  going  beyond  the 
seas  when  it  suited  her  parents  to  take 
her.  I  could  say  that  she  had  already 
seen  as  much  of  the  world  and  the  people 
in  it  as  was  necessary,  but  how  was  I  to 
insist  that,  while  I  was  cultivating  and 
improving  my  abilities  all  I  knew  how, 
Cordelia  should  let  most  of  hers  lie  fal- 
low and  mark  time  and  v/ait?  If  she 
had  only  had  a  steady  job  to  work  at  in 
the  intermission  while  I  was  qualifying 
myself  to  work  at  mine,  things  might 
have  worked  out  serenely;  but  the  only 
job  she  had  was  to  get  married,  and  mean- 
while to  cheer  and  satisfy  her  parents, 
and  try  to  be  worth  her  keep  to  them 
while  she  was  making  acquaintance  with 
the  world.  Marriage  seems  to  be  a  com- 
plete' occupation  (circumstances  being 
favorable),  but  being  engaged  isn't.  It's 
jnst  a  makeshift,  delightful  for  six  weeks, 
very  suitable  for  three  months,  and  toler- 
able  for   six;   but   when   it   contemplates 
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indefinite  extension  into  uncertain  years 
it  is  an  asset  of  verj'  doubtful  value  to  a 
grirl  in  active  social  life.  When  the 
Frenches  found  that  Cordelia  seemed  to 
be  losing  interest  in  affairs,  was  indif- 
ferent to  dances  and  dinners,  was  apt  to 
be  abandoned  by  mankind  to  the  society 
of  chai>erones,  was  getting  left  out  of 
house-parties  that  I  could  not  go  to,  was 
gently  indisposed  to  put  the  sea  or  any 
wide  expanse  of  land  between  herself  and 
me,  and  was  rather  aggravated  than  ap- 
peased by  the  little  she  could  see  of  me 
when  I  was  near,  they  said — the  parents 
did:  "This  isn't  working  to  much  of  a 
charm!  Nobody  is  ahead  on  it,  and  we 
are  getting  behind.  Cordelia's  no  fun 
any  more,  and  there  is  no  end  of  it 
in  sight." 

And  soon  after  that  Cordelia  and  I 
called  our  engagement  off,  much  to  our 
grief  and  with  the  sympathy  of  our  elders. 
1  advised  her  to  put  me  down  to  the 
account  of  experience,  and  trv  to  figure 
out  a  profit  on  me,  if  she  could.  But  I 
never  put  her  down  to  account  of  any- 
thing, being  of  just  the  same  mind  about 
her  that  I  always  had  been,  though  griev- 
ously put  out  to  leave  her  blooming  on 
the  paternal  bush  without  any  "  hands- 
off"  sign  on  her,  protected  only  by  her 
natural  thorns. 

There  was  a  line  in  the  paper  to  say 
the  engagement  was  off,  Cordelia  went 
abroad  again,  I  continued  my  studies,  and 
time  went  on.  It  does  go  on  somehow; 
the  trick  is  to  keep  on  going  with  it. 
Who  does  that,  gets  somewhere  in  spite 
of  impediments,  lacerations  of  the  af- 
fections, and  all  misgivings  about  the 
possibility  of  there  being  a  gap  anywhere 
in  the  procession  of  self-supporters  that 
a  new  aspirant  can  fit  himself  into.  I 
have  been  called  "  sensible."  It  seems  a 
painfully  tame  thing  to  be,  and  I  pre- 
sume I  was  called  so  by  way  of  disparage- 
ment. But,  after  all,  there  are  times 
when  there  is  no  choice  but  between  be- 
ing sensible  and  being  silly,  and  then  you 
have  just  got  to  be  sensible  if  you  can, 
no  matter  how  it  tastes.  Being  sensible, 
while  one  is  working  to  get  a  start  in  life, 
must  be  excused,  because  it  is  the  price 
of  adventure,  indiscretion,  speculation — 
all  the  really  glorious  and  spectacular 
parts  of  human  existence. 

Three  years  I  was  sensible  and  plugged 


away  at  my  job,  K'arning  the  rudiments 
and  then  the  application  of  them.  All 
that  time  I  had  never  a  word  with  Cor- 
delia. How  could  I?  I  could  not  go  on 
where  I  left  off,  and  unless,  or  until,  I 
could  do  that,  how  could  I  go  on  at  all? 
Sight  of  her  I  did  have  now  and  then, 
but  seldom;  for,  though  she  was  often 
in  town  and  I  nearly  always  there,  our 
occupations  usually  kept  us  from  acci- 
dental meetings.  We  didn't  travel  the 
same  beats. 

I  finished  my  professional  studies,  sus- 
tained the  tests  provided  to  measure  my 
proficiency,  and  got  a  job  in  an  office  with 
a  small  salar\'  and  some  prospects.  Can- 
dor re(iuires  that  I  admit  that  I  passed 
those  examinations  pretty  well,  for  really 
I  had  not  spared  work  in  the  long  prep- 
aration for  them. 

And  the  job  I  got  was  a  good  one  as 
beginners'  jobs  go,  and  the  prospects  were 
as  good,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  as  the 
prospects  of  anybody  of  my  time  of  life 
and  in  my  line  of  endeavor.  So  I  didn't 
see  why,  barring  accidents,  I  should  not 
get  somewhere  presently. 

So  the  months  sped.  Coming  early  up- 
town on  a  late  October  day,  I  got  into  a 
pay-as-you -enter  car  at  Forty-second 
Street,  and  there  was  Cordelia,  alone  and 
v/ith  a  scat  vacant  beside  her,  which 
I  took. 

"This  is  a  fine  day,"  said  I,  "and 
you  become  it  very  much,  and  I  hope 
you  have  good  health?" 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Cordelia. 

"  And  good  spirits  ?"  said  I. 

"  Oh  yes ;"  but  she  said  it  more  doubt- 
fully and  with  no  more  than  a  languid 
affirmation. 

"  And  I  hope  that  sport  is  good,"  said 
I,  and  she  assented  to  that,  but  in  a  way 
that  suggested  that  it  might  be  more 
boisterously  satisfactory.  And  with  that 
we  fell  into  discourse,  trifling  but  easy, 
and  that  progressed  in  its  tone  from  easy 
to-  friendly,  and  from  friendly  to  old- 
friendly.  And  I  let  the  car  pass  Fifty- 
fourth  Street  and  pretended  to  myself 
I  was  going  to  Fifty-ninth,  and  let  it 
pass  Fifty-ninth  and  pretended  nothing 
further  to  myself.  It  wasn't  until  some 
days  later  that  I  learned  that  her  in- 
tended destination  was  Fifty  -  seventh 
Street.  As  it  was,  while  rolling  through 
the  Sixties  we  each  cautiously  discovered 
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that  we  Avere  bound  for  the  Museum  at 
Eighty-second  Street,  and  there  we  got 
off;  and  since  it  was,  as  I  pointed  out 
to  her,  too  lovely  an  autumn  day  to  go 
indoors,  we  went  and  sat  down  in  the  Park 
instead,  and  there,  a  little  off  the  track 
of  passers-by,  fell  into  discussion  of  the 
conditions  of  contemporary  existence. 

"  Cordelia,"  said  I,  "  are  you  having 
any  fun?" 

She  meditated  a  moment.  Three  years 
is  a  long  time  in  the  early  twenties,  and 
Cordelia  had  grown  perceptibly  thought- 
f uler  since  she  and  I  left  off. 

"  Fun  ?  Oh  yes,  I  have  some.  It  has 
been  a  pleasant  summer.  We  ^vent 
abroad  in  the  spring,  and  it  was  nice  in 
the  country  after  we  got  home.  People  were 
sometimes  interesting;  some  of  the  books 
were  good  to  read;  I  liked  the  flowers  in 
the  garden,  and  I  liked  to  ride  a  horse, 
and  sometimes  motoring  was  pleasant, 
and  the  swimming  and  the  sailing." 

I  confess  that  my  heart  settled  back  a 
bit  at  this  list  of  profitable  occupations. 
"  Are  you  marrying  any  one  this  fall, 
Cordelia  ?"  said  I.  "  Have  you  an  inter- 
esting line  of  suitors  now?  Or  can  it 
be  that  being  well  off  yon  have  the  nn- 
usual  discretion  to  realize  it?" 

"  Oh,  I  realize  it;  yes,  a  good  deal. 
But  I  am  only  temporarily  w^ell  off.'' 

"What's  the  matter?  Father's  stocks 
look  shaky  to  you  ?" 

"  Oh  no.    Father  doesn't  seem  anxious." 

^'  Suitors,  maybe.  Perhaps  you  feel 
yourself  near  capitulation  ?" 

"  Possibly !  But  I  have  not  diagnosed 
it  so." 

"  Down  there  where  you  spend  your 
summers  there  are  stock-brokers  growing 
on  every  bush,  and  the  stock-brokers,  you 
know,  Cordelia,  are  the  only  young  men 
— except  the  hereditary  rich — who  have 
money  enough  to  get  married  on." 

"  Why  didn't  you  turn  to  that  your- 
self, Peregrine?" 

"  I  ?  Bless  you !  I  never  had  a  chance. 
Nobody  ever  seemed  to  see  the  making 
of  a  stock-broker  in  me.  And  besides — 
well,  I  confess  I  have  never  felt  drawn 
to  that  vocation.  I  would  like  imcom- 
monly  to  earn  plenty  of  money,  and  I 
mean  to,  some  time;  but  I'd  rather 
have  the  pay  seem  more  like  an  inci- 
dent of  my  job  than  have  my  job  an 
incident  of  my  pay." 
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"  I'm  afraid  you  are  not  a  really 
earnest  money-maker.  Peregrine!" 

"  Just  wait  till  I  get  a  chance  to  throw 
in  my  clutch;  then  you'll  see!  And  I'll 
soon  begin  to  get  it  now!  But  if  you 
think  well  of  the  stock-broker  calling, 
Cordelia,  there  was  Archibald  Tassel.  I 
heard  of  him  as  having  the  discernment 
to  be  your  warm  admirer;  and  a  whole- 
some, hearty  young  man  too,  and  well 
found.  And  yet  you  seem  never  to  have 
smiled  on  him?" 

"So?" 

"  It  must  be  you  don't  care  for  a  sport- 
ing life.  Well,  I  am  only  moderately 
drawn  to  it  myself.  You  have  to  work 
so  hard  and  pay  so  high  for  what  you  get, 
and  it's  so  hard  on  the  tissues,  and  you 
get  so  little  in  the  end.  But  there  was 
tiiat  cheerful  young  Van  Terminal,  Cor- 
delia; pockets  bulging  with  ancestral 
coin ;  nice  manners,  immense  energy, 
large  appetite  for  pleasure,  four  or  five 
automobiles  in  his  garage,  and  a  private 
tank  of  gasoline  with  a  pipe-line  connec- 
tion with  Hunters  Point.  If  there  is  an 
eligible  young  man  about,  it  is  Corlear 
Van  Terminal,  and  yet,  Cordelia — " 

"  Mercy,  Peregrine,  would  you  have  me 
marry  him!" 

"  Oh  no !  By  no  means.  No !  No !  I 
never  w^as  the  least  keen  to  have  you. 
But  why  didn't  you?" 

"Why  should  I?" 

"  Everis-ihing  money  can  buy,  and  not 
such  a  bad  encumbrance.  Amiable  young 
man  enough,  and  you  with  your  great 
qualifications  for  companionship  and  di- 
rection might  have  kept  him  out  of 
serious  mischief  all  his  days.  I  don't  say 
you  could  have  done  it,  but  it  ^vas  con- 
ceivably possible." 

"  He's  very  nice  and  so  jocund.  Moth- 
er and  I  w^ere  much  pleased  with  him 
— are  still.  I  don't  know  what  efforts 
I  should  have  made  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  father." 

"What  did  he  say?" 

"I  hardly  like  to  tell  you!" 

"  Oh  yes,  do !" 

"He  said:  ^  Good  God!  Cordelia.  Not 
that  one!  Wait,  and  perhaps  you  may 
catch  a  man  !  Leave  those  joyous  natures 
to  marry  chorus  girls,'  he  said,  and  told 
me  I  was  built  for  something  better  than 
to  be  the  ballast  for  a  joy-rider's  motor-car. 
That's  just   like  father.     He's  not  very 
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practical.  But  it  liattcred  me,  and  1 
didn't  try  after  tliat." 

"Poor  ^nrl!  Wliat  a  fatlierl  What  a 
tremendous  liandieap  i)arents  are,  any- 
way!" 

'*  You  needn't  'Comi)lain  of  father. 
That  was  the  only  time  lie  meddled.  He 
has  done  his  best  for  me.  lie  knows 
odmirahle  youn^::  men  !  *  Father's  friends/ 
1  call  them.  Somehow  they  never  make 
up  to  me.  But  I'm  improving;  I  know 
I  am.  I  think  so  much  my  hair  is  com- 
ing out,  and  the  day  may  come  when  I 
shall  find  grace  in  the  eyes  of  one  of 
'  fathers  friends.' " 

'*  Oh  no!  Cordelia,  don't!  I  have  a 
l>etter  plan  for  you.  I  know  such  a  good 
young  man,  who  has  needed  you  with 
gnawing  destitution,  night  and  day  going 
on  four  years." 

*'  How  interesting !  The  poor  young 
man !  Destitute  of  me  and  I  suppose  of 
all  the  other  goods  of  this  world,  and 
mortgaged  besides  for  the  support  of  his 
aged  grandmother!  I  beg  you,  Peregrine, 
not  to  attempt  to  entangle  me  with  im- 
possible, good  young  men.  Life  is  too 
fleeting.  The  American  spring  is  too 
short.  All  in  a  minute  it  is  sunnner,  and 
to-morrow  comes  Fourth  of  Jidy  and  hay- 
tirae,  and  we  are  cut  down  and  cast  into 
the  oven." 

**  Well,  dear  Cordelia,  take  a  broker — 
take  a  broker!  Or  some  nice  old  gentle- 
man ;  or  a  widower  or  something,  with 
ready-made  shekels  strung  on  him!" 

''  Don't  be  unkind  to  me.  Peregrine !" 

^'  Oh,  well — I  was  telling  you — where 
was  I?  Y^ou  put  me  all  out  when  you 
speak  like  that.  Oh  yes — the  good  young 
destitute  man!  Well,  the  good  young 
man  has  no  grandmother  to  support — 
only  himself  as  yet,  and  can  do  that,  by 
George!  And  it's  time;  he's  rising 
Twenty-seven.  And  his  prospects  are  not 
bad  now.  And  if  he  could  manage  to 
get  married  they'd  be  better;  they'd  have 
to  be.  Y^ou  see,  we  have  to  get  one  thing 
at  a  time,  and  I've  known  awful  cases — 
even  I  in  my  short  experience  have  ob- 
served them — of  men  who  waited  nntil 
they  had  got  a  good  living  before  they 
got  married,  and  found,  when  they  got 
ready  to  get  a  wife,  that  their  minds  had 
been  on  other  things  so  long  that  they 
had  clean  forgotten  how.  That's  awful, 
i<n't  it?     It  happens  all  the  time.     I  see 


it  at  the  elubs.  I  don't  want  it  to  hap- 
pen to — to  the  good  young  serai-destitute 
man  1  had  in  mind." 

"Oh  no.  Peregrine;  surely  not.  It's 
an  awful  thought ;  awful !  But  yet,  sup- 
pose he  got  the  girl,  what — '' 

"  What  costs  so  dreadfully  much,  Cor- 
delia ?  I  know  of  (|uite  a  decent  flat  for 
fifty  dollars  a  month;  a  nice  flat  over  a 
tailor  shop,  and  not  in  Ilarlem  either — 
not  twenty  blocks  from  where  we're  sit- 
ting. And  for  three  dollars  a  day  you 
can  get  food  enough  for  two  or  three 
]X'rsons — eggs  not  su])erlatively  fresh, 
perhaps,  but  eggs — and  for  a  dollar  a  day 
you  can  hire  a  very  good  servant,  and 
that's  only  a  little  more  than  forty  dol- 
lars a  Aveek;  and  a  good  young  man  of 
twenty -seven,  with  four  or  five  years  of 
hard  work  behind  him,  who  can't  see  his 
way  to  lay  his  hands  on  at  least  sixty 
dollars  a  week  isn't  good  enough  for  you. 
But  sixty  would  about  do  it,  Cordelia. 
Sixty  plunks  is  a  great  deal  of  money — 
a  whole  lot  of  money  to  earn — but  not  an 
unattainable  wage;  not  one  that  a  dili- 
gent and  competent  trained  hand  need 
consider  the  limit  of  his  aspirations — no, 
not  in  a  city  like  this  with  a  traction 
('()jni)any  to  be  supported,  and  eighty 
millif>n  people  in  the  back  country  to  help 
])ay  five  millions  of  us  for  living  here." 

"  You  are  a  more  calculating  person 
than  you  used  to  be.  Peregrine.  When 
(lid  you  work  all  that  out?  And  suppose 
it  Mere  possible  to  live  on  sixty  dollars 
a  Aveek,  what  makes  you  think  it  would 
])ay  to  do  it,  and  why  do  mOst  people 
of  our  habits  think  they  need  so  very 
much  more  ?" 

"  The  trouble  Avith  them  is  they  haven't 
been  emancipated.  The  things  that  cost 
ore  amusement  and  social  aspirations. 
If  you  can  cut  those  out  for  a  time,  living 
is  not  so  impossibly  dear.  But  stupid 
people  can't  do  it,  and  iTuemancipated 
lieople  don't  dare  to." 

"  T^nemancipated  ?  Unemancipated ! 

Fnemancipated  from  what,  Peregrine?" 

"  From  things,  Cordelia,  and  the  habit 
of  needing  them  in  supei-fluous  quantity ; 
from  the  standards  of  living  set  by  people 
who  are  poor  on  fifty  thousand  a  year; 
from  the  idea  of  life  that  is  based  on  what 
you  have  got;  from  automobiles,  and  ex- 
pensive sports,  and  boxes  at  the  opera; 
from  the  notion  that  it  is  essential  to  keep 
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in  the  swim,  and  know  only  the  right 
people;  from  pleasures  and  from  people 
that  waste  time  and  money  and  give  noth- 
ing back  that  is  worth  having." 

"  My !  Peregrine !  When  did  you  turn 
anarchist  f ' 

"  Not  long  after  our  engagement  was 
broken.  I  loved  you,  Cordelia,  that's  the 
truth,  and  I  hated  everything  that  broke 
it.  I  learned  to  see  that  there  was  no 
obstacle  between  you  and  me  that  a  little 
time  and  hard  work  could  not  easily  over- 
come, and  that  the  obstacles  that  looked 
biggest  and  blackest  had  no  real  sub- 
stance to  them,  and  could  be  brushed  aside 
whenever  we  w-ere  ready  and  had  the  grit 
to  do  it.  Don't  cry,  Cordelia !  If  you  let 
me  hold  your  hand  again,  I  don't  think 
any  one  w^ould  notice." 

"  I  was — T  wasn't  crying,  Peregrine. 
I — I  was — only  thinking!" 

'^  Don't  cry !  Because  this  is  such  a 
delightful  world  for  folks  who  are  free 
and  can  work,  and  have  the  courage  to 
shape  their  own  courses.  It  looks  all 
lovely  colors  to  me,  with  you  here — so 
much  to  get  and  such  an  interesting  stunt 
to  get  to  it;  so  much  to  do,  and  such  in- 
spirations for  the  doing  of  it;  such  ex- 
cellent loads  to  lift  at  and  maybe  shoul- 
der. Think,  Cordelia,  think  by  all  means ! 
That  is  the  most  fun  there  is,  and  the 
most  we  shall  either  of  us  get  for  some 
time  to  come  if  you  marry  me  on  sixty 
dollars  a  week.  Oh  dear!  There  were 
times  when  I  feared  you  weren't  going  to 
wait !  Those  were  the  worst  pinches  of 
the  pull.  To  get  tired  and  have  no  heart 
of  refuge  to  fly  to — you  know  that  is 
pretty  trying,  Cordelia." 

"  I  know,  Peregrine.  And  to  wait  with 
folded  hands  and  not  know — it  tries  the 
faith.  A  bunch  of  roses  on  my  birthday, 
a  bunch  of  roses  on  Christmas  morn- 
ing, not  a  line  with  either  of  them! 
Oh,  Peregrine!" 

"  There !  Nobody  saw  us  but  the  squir- 
rel !  '  Far  out  of  sight,  while  sorrows 
still  enfold  us,  lies  the  fair  country  where 
our  hearts  abide.'  Do  you  know  that 
hymn,  Cordelia?  There  were  days  to- 
gether when  it  ran  in  my  head.  It  meant 
heaven  to  whoever  wrote  it,  but  to 
me  it  meant  a  fifty-dollar-a-month  flat 
and  you." 

"Don't  cry.  Peregrine!" 

"  I  wasn't  crying.    But  you  must  allow 


a  man  some  sentiment.     Are  you  game 
for  the  flat  and  sixty  dollars  a  week  ?" 

"  Let  us  look  at  the  flat.  I  hope  all  the 
room's  are  not  cupboards.  Do  you  know 
that  my  aunt  just  passed  on  the  drive  in 
a  victoria?  Gracious!  I  have  just  time 
to  get  home  before  dark  and  dinner." 

That  w^as  the  substance  of  the  discourse 
we  had  that  autumn  day.  I  never  mailed 
that  letter  I  wrote  to  Cordelia's  father. 
We  concluded  that  it  would  not  be  polite 
to  our  parents  to  elope,  and,  since  we  both 
had  very  indulgent  parents,  what  was 
the  use!  So  I  broke  it  to  the  old  man, 
and  he  was  quite  reasonable  and  let  me 
stay  to  dinner,  and  we  had  champagne. 
And  Cordelia's  mother  was  kind  too,  and 
though  she  declared  that  I  was  as  bad  a 
match  as  any  worldly-wise  woman  could 
ask  for,  she  felt  that  Cordelia  had  come 
as  nearly  to  years  of  marital  discretion 
as  women  who  get  married  ever  come, 
and  that  it  was  certainly  time  she  knew 
whether  I  was  the  ineligible  man  she 
wanted  or  not. 

So  I  told  my  o^vn  parents  too,  and  my 
father  smiled  and  said  more  marriages 
hereabouts  seemed  to  be  spoiled  nowadays 
by  too  much  m^oney  than  by  too  little; 
and  my  mother  shed  some  tears,  but  they 
were  not  tears  of  discontent.  She  has 
begun  to  be  interested  in  my  trousseau, 
and  keeps  suggesting  things  that  I  had 
better  buy  and  have  charged  to  Father, 
and  I  hear  of  her  being  seen  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  auction  shops  where  they  sell 
furniture,  and  she  has  counselled  me 
by  no  means  to  trench  upon  Great-aunt 
Susan's  legacy,  which  constitutes  the 
total  sum  of  my  private  fortune.  It  is 
not  a  large  legacy,  and  how  I  shall  ever 
add  anything  to  it,  except  Cordelia,  I 
cannot  imagine;  but  I  am  going  to  some- 
how, and  meanwhile  Cordelia  will  be  an 
immense  asset  and  make  me  a  rich  man 
at  the  start. 

Perhaps  Aunt  Susan's  legacy  will  start 
on  its  career  as  the  total  fortune  of  a 
married  man  by  a  period  of  depletion; 
for  the  truth  is  I  am  not  taking  in  the 
whole  of  sixty  dollars  a  week  at  the  pres- 
ent .juncture.  It  is  no  great  income  to 
command  at  twenty-seven  if  one  has 
begun  his  money-getting  at  seventeen, 
but  it  is  a  great  deal  for  any  one  of  that 
age  who  has  spent  three  or  four  years 
in  general  enlargement  of  the  ideas  and 
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experiences  in  a  college,  and  three  or  four 
more  in  learning  how  to  do  something 
that  will  support  life. 

I  observe  that  elders  are  fairly  willing 
to  abet  the  young  in  getting  married  if 
only  the  adventurers  are  positively  enough 
set  on  the  adventure  and  have  the  courage 
of  their  intentions.  The  thing  that  the 
wiser  elders  won't  do  if  they  can  help  it 
is  to  take  responsibility  about  the  intend- 
ing parties  being  pleased  with  their  bar- 
gain. For  the  rest,  unless  the  adventure 
is  too  rash  or  premature,  or  they  have 
violent  personal  objections,  the  elders,  as 
far  as  I  see,  are  apt  to  be  complaisant, 
and  even  to  push  along  an  affair  that  is 
clearly  at  the  stage  where  it  is  safe  to 
push  it. 

The  cards  are  out  for  three  weeks  from 
next  Thursday.  It  was  the  first  our 
friends  in  general  heard  of  it,  which 
•was  as  it  should  be.  The  flat  is  hired,  and 
yesterday  I  got  my  pay  raised  five  a  week. 
Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way  to 
break  it,  the  lawyers  say,  but  Cordelia 
and  I  have  passed  through  that  once,  and 
our  will  is  going  to  probate  this  time. 

I  am  thinking  about  what  we  shall  talk 
about,  for  talk  will  have  to  be  our  main 
reliance  for  entertainment.  There's  a 
fireplace  in  the  fiat,  and  I  dare  say  I  shall 
be  seen  going  home  dragging  boards  and 
boxes  after  me  like  the  children  one  sees 
in  the  street,  for  I  don't  know  how  we 
shaT  afford  any  wood  for  that  fireplace. 
Wood,  I  understand,  is  dear.  Never 
miud;  we  shall  have  a  fire  and  sit  before 
it,  and  talk  about  everything — about  votes 
for  women  (which  I  don't  want,  though 
it  matters  little),  whether  we  ought  to 
be  abstainers  (I'd  rather  not,  but  it  mat- 
ters little),  whether  the  good  English  are 
played  out,  about  the  future  of  the  Ro- 
man   Catholic    Church    in    the    United 


States,  whether  it  isn't  time  for  the 
Democrats  to  shelve  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  get  a  new  prophet,  whether  Tammany 
will  ever  be  killed  permanently  dead  and 
what  then,  whether  the  People  have  got 
any  sense,  whether  legislation  has  an  im- 
portant efiect  upon  divorce,  whether  the 
Americans  are  too  much  l:)ent  on  substi- 
tuting legislation  for  character,  and  all 
those  things  that  one  thinks  about. 

I  wonder  if  she  will  be  willing  to  talk 
about  those  things!  Very  likely  she 
won't.  It  will  be  more  prudent,  I  think, 
not  to  let  her  see  the  catalogue  of  them 
beforehand.  Unless  brought  up  to  them 
gently  she  might  shy.  One  talks,  I  find, 
to  another  person  a  good  deal  according 
to  what  is  in  the  other  person's  mind. 

And  for  a  change  we  can  gossip,  and 
extenuate  our  neighbors'  faults,  first 
agreeing  what  tliey  are,  which  always  is 
a  pleasant  exercise.  And  when  somebody 
makes  a  good  book  with  real  meat  in  it, 
well  served — if  any  one  should — w^e  can 
read  it,  and  that's  fun.  and  cheap,  and 
v.'ill  make  more  talk.  And  charities  are 
interesting  if  one  goes  at  them  right  (and 
cheap  as  things  go),  and  so  are  politics. 

It  is  such  an  interesting  world  if  you 
get  the  hang  at  all  of  what  is  going  on 
in  it,  and  why.  and  whither  things  are 
tending!  I  do  love  to  see  it  roll  along 
and  to  trj'  to  puzzle  out  why  things  hap- 
pen as  they  do.  It  will  be  fun  to  talk  to 
Cordelia  about  all  these  matters.  What 
is  there  about  a  woman's  mind — if  it  is 
a  fairly  good  one — that  it  is  so  extraordi- 
narily stimulating  to  a  man's  mind,  so 
that  when  you're  too  tired  to  talk  to  a 
man  you  can  chatter  on  amazingly  to  a 
woman,  provided  she's  the  right  one! 
They  beat  drink;  they  certainly  do! 
They  are  the  great  natural  stimulant 
and  tonic  for  mankind. 


Artificial  and  Natural  Change  in  Usage 
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WHE^N"  a  few  years  ago  Kipling 
published  his  poem  entitled 
The  Recessional,  a  violation  of 
concord  alleged  to  be  found  in  it  much 
disquieted  the  minds  of  many  who  had 
been  nurtured  mainly  on  the  syntactical 
diet  supplied  by  a  certain  class  of  school 
grammars.  The  error  was  said  to  occur 
in  the  opening  line  of  the  second  stanza, 
which  reads : 

"  The  shouting  and  the  tumult  dies.'' 

This  use  of  dies,  we  were  told,  was  quite 
reprehensible.  Occasionally  even  highly 
educated  men  could  be  met  who,  while 
admiring  the  poem  as  a  whole,  conceded, 
or  rather  assumed,  that  the  use  of  the 
singular  here  could  be  defended  only  on 
the  ground  that  grammar  pure  and  un- 
defiled  must  at  times  yield  to  the  neces- 
sities of  rhyme.  It  shows  how  much 
with  us  the  study  of  syntax  has  been 
divorced  from  the  study  of  literature, 
upon  which  every  rule  of  syntax  worth 
heeding  must  be  based,  that  the  fitness 
of  the  employment  here  of  dies  more  than 
failed  to  be  appreciated.  Its  faultiness, 
we  were  assured,  was  settled  beyond  dis- 
pute by  the  rnle  that  two  singular  nouns, 
united  by  the  conjunction  and,  must 
have  the  verb  in  the  plural. 

The  principal  difficulty  with  this  view 
is  that  there  is  no  such  rule.  It  no  more 
exists  in  English  than  it  does,  for  in- 
stance, in  Crerman,  or  for  that  matter  in 
Latin,  from  the  grammars  of  which  it 
has  been  foisted  upon  us.  By  this  is 
meant  that  there  is  no  rule  which  in  such 
circumstances  imperatively  requires  the 
verb  to  be  in  the  plural.  Tliere  would 
be  little  objection  to  stating  it  as  a 
general  principle,  were  ample  allowance 
made  for  the  cases  to  which  it  does  not 
^Ppl.y-  In  the  majority  of  instances  the 
construction  with  the  plural  is  something 
more  than  the  preferable  oiio;  it  is  really 
the  only  one.     But  thr-ro  i-  ii  respectable 


minority  in  which  the  use  of  the  singular 
verb  is  more  idioinatic  and  therefore  dis- 
tinctly more  desirable. 

It  is  a  consequence  of  this  view  that 
the  number  proper  to  be  employed  in 
any  given  phrase  depends  largely  on  the 
conception  of  imity  or  diversity  which  it 
is  sought  to  convey.  It  therefore  cannot 
be  decided  by  any  abstract  cut-and-dried 
rule.  Do  the  two  or  more  words  forming 
the  subject  blend  into  one  idea  in  the 
mind  of  the  speaker  or  writer?  Does  he 
seek  to  make  the  fact  of  that  blending 
prominent  ?  In  such  a  case  the  singular 
verb  should  be  chosen  in  order  to  cause 
the  conception  of  oneness  to  be  control- 
ling. If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
such  feeling  of  unity  of  impression — as 
in  four  cases  out  of  five  there  is  not — 
the  plural  number  is  the  one  to  be  em- 
ployed. But  the  point,  here  to  be  made 
emphatic,  is  that  in  the  large  domain 
lying  between  the  extremes  the  use  of  the 
particular  number  rests  in  the  discretion 
of  the  writer  and  not  at  the  dictation  of 
the  critic.  The  former  may  subject  him- 
self to  just  censure  for  resorting  to  the 
wrong  one,  if  he  lacks  the  sensitiveness 
1o  idiom  which  comes  from  the  possession 
of  genius  or  from  iiitimate  familiarity 
with  the  best  usage.  But  far  more  like- 
ly is  the  latter  to  blunder  when  he  sets 
out  to  make  a  universal  and  indiscrimi- 
nate application  of  a  rule  which  is  sub- 
ject to  manifold  exceptions. 

This  is  a  syntactical  condition  which 
many  critics  of  speech  ignore  entirely  and 
some  are  apparently  unable  to  comprehend. 
To  such  extremes  has  this  devotion  to  rig- 
id grammatical  rule  gone,  so  fully  has  it 
at  times  perverted  all  sense  of  propriety 
of  expression,  that  men  have  been  found 
to  stigmatize  as  bad  English  the  passage 
in  the  Lord's  Prayer  which  reads,  "  Thine 
is  the  kingdom  and  the  power  and  the 
glory."  One  would  think  that  they  must 
have    seen    that    the    employment    of    is 
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lias  here  the  effect  of  hringing  out  dis- 
tinctly unity  of  impression.  This  the 
employment  of  are  would  have  tended  to 
impair,  and  as  a  consequence  effective- 
ness would  have  been  impaired. 

Exactly  the  same  thing  is  to  be  said 
of  the  verbal  form  dies  in  the  line  cited 
from  Kipling's  poem.  L'nquestionably 
the  necessity  of  rhyme  demands  in  this 
case  the  use  of  the  singular;  but  the 
use  of  it  was  not  due  primarily  to  that 
fact.  Far  more  was  it  demanded  by  the 
highly  developed  literarj^  sensitiveness 
which  is  one  of  the  most  marked  at- 
tributes of  genius.  The  point  can  be 
brought  out  more  sharply  by  taking  a 
somewhat  similar  passage  from  the  Lays 
of  Ancient  Rome. 

"Now   by   the   yellow   Tiber 
Was  tumult  and  affright," 

says  Macaulay,  in  the  poem  of  Horaiiii.^. 
Here  it  is  manifest  that  the  ideas  con- 
veyed by  the  two  nouns  tumult  and 
affright  are  much  more  distinct  than, 
those  of  the  two  nouns  found  in  Kip- 
ling's line.  Shouting  may  fairly  be 
called  a  necessary  accompaniment  of 
tumult.  The  existence  of  the  latter  al- 
most inevitably  implies  the  existence  of 
the  former.  But  there  is  no  such  neces- 
sary oneness  of  thought  between  the  two 
subjects  found  in  the  lines  taken  from 
Jloratius.  Manifestly  tumult  can  pre- 
vail without  affright.  Even  more  can 
affright  exist  without  tumult.  The  con- 
ceptions are  essentially  distinct.  Yet 
Macaulay,  uninfluenced  by  any  neces- 
sities of  verse,  deliberately  chose  to  give 
to  the  two  connected  nouns  a  verb  in 
the  singular.  It  may  be  conceded  that 
this  number  is  more  often  employed  when 
the  subjects  follow  the  predicate  and  not 
when  they  precede  it.  This  fact,  however, 
does  not  affect  the  correctness  or  incor- 
rectness of  the  construction  as  a  vital 
principle.  Undoubtedly  Macaulay  could 
have  here  said  were  instead  of  was.  This 
he  manifestly  did  not  choose  to  say,  and 
no  one  appears  to  have  had  the  courage 
to  find  fault  with  him  for  not  doing  it, 
or  to  suggest  that  in  not  doing  it  he 
had  violated  a  rule  of  syntax.  It  is 
not  likely  that  the  most  thoroughgoing 
stickler  for  what  he  considers  correct 
grammar  would  take  the  ground  that  he 
knows  more  about  the  subject  than  the 


one  writer  of  the  nineteenth  century  who, 
whatever  his  other  merits  or  defects,  wa^ 
unquestionably  the  most  keenly  solicitous 
of  all  about  propriety  of  expression.  Yet 
the  quoted  lines  show  that  he  went 
farther  than  Kipling  in  contravention  of 
tliis  assumed  rule.  Of  the  two  authors, 
Ihe  usage  of  the  latter  is  the  more  de- 
fensible, if  defence  be  needed  at  all. 

It  is  further  to  be  remarked  that  in  the 
employment  in  such  cases  of  the  singular 
verb  there  is  nothing  peculiar  to  Eng- 
lish. It  prevails  in  various  languages. 
No  observant  reader  of  Lessing  and 
Goethe  and  Schiller  can  have  failed  to 
notice  the  frequency  of  this  construction 
in  their  writings.  It  is  as  common  in 
these  as  it  is  in  those  of  our  early  authors. 
For  with  us  the  best  usage  of  the  past 
sanctioned  it  on  a  large  scale,  as  it  still 
does  on  a  much  more  limited  one. 
Great  freedom  was  once  permitted  in  the 
use  of  the  two  numbers.  But  the  out- 
break of  formal  grammar  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  had  as  one  of  its  accom- 
paniments the  proclamation  of  the  plural 
verb  as  the  necessary  predicate  of  two  or 
more  subjects.  The  war  since  waged  against 
the  use  of  the  singular  has  been  meas- 
urably successful.  As  a  consequence  the 
liberty  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  author 
has  been  sensibly  diminished.  The  belief 
in  the  plural  as  belonging  in  practically 
all  cases  to  constructions  of  this  sort  has 
become  part  of  the  ingrained  belief  of 
the  common  mind.  It  inevitably  affects 
the  action  of  writers  who  may  know  or 
feel  that  in  particular  cases  it  is  un- 
desirable, if  not  unjustifiable,  but  who 
do  not  have  the  courage  or  position  to 
defy  it. 

One  of  the  further  results  of  the 
steadily  growing  influence  of  formal 
grammar  over  speech,  which  has  been 
going  on  for  nearly  two  centuries,  is 
that  not  only  has  liberty  of  expression 
been  abridged,  but  that  men  have  large- 
ly forgotten  their  former  state  of  free- 
dom. Even  writers  who  have  protested 
against  the  despotism  to  which  they  are 
subject  have  shown  themselves  unaware 
of  the  privileges  they  once  enjoyed.  In 
the  Imaginary  Conversations  of  Walter 
Savage  Landor  occurs  the  following  pas- 
sage in  the  colloquy  between  Home  Tooke 
and  Doctor  Johnson : 

TooliC. — What  an  outcry  would  be  raised 
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against  you  or  me,  if  we  applied  a  verb  in 
the  singular  to  several  nouns! 

Johnson. — And  justly. 

Tooke. — Yet  elegance  sometimes  requires 
it,  even  in  our  own  language. 

Then  Tooke  is  represented  as  giving 
illustrations  of  the  construction  from 
Metastasio  and  Petrarch.  He  adds  that 
it  can  be  found  in  the  best  poets  and 
prose-writers  of  Erance,  and  that  the 
Athenians  cherished  it.  He  finally  meets 
the  imaginary  Johnson's  objection  to  it 
by  citing  passages  exemplifying  it  from 
Virgil  and  Horace  and  Quintilian. 

It  is  often  a  question  whether  Lander's 
comments  on  language  evince  more  per- 
versity of  judgment  or  more  ignorance 
of  the  practice  of  the  great  writers  with 
whom  he  must  have  been  familiar.  Here 
Doctor  Johnson  is  credited  with  saying 
that  a  man  would  justly  be  condemned 
for  using  the  singular  verb  with  two 
subjects.  If  that  opinion  could  be 
thought  to  represent  his  views,  he  must 
have  spent  no  small  share  of  his  life  in 
self-condemnation.  The  construction  it- 
self is  far  from  uncommon  in  his  writ- 
ings. To  take  two  examples  out  of  a 
score  that  present  themselves,  he  observes 
that  '^  the  strength  and  unity  of  the  al- 
liance is  not  easily  conceived";  and 
again  he  speaks  of  "  those  whom  the  au- 
thority and  avarice  of  parents  unites 
without  their  consent." 

Still  there  is  no  question  that  under 
the  steady  and  prolonged  pressure  of 
grammarians  the  liberty  once  enjoyed 
by  the  writer  has  been  sensibly  curtailed. 
It  had  indeed  been  already  curtailed  in 
Johnson's  day.  In  the  centuries  pre- 
ceding his  own  this  liberty  had  prevailed 
on  a  scale  so  grand  that  at  times  it  seems 
difficult  to  decide  w^hether  much  distinc- 
tion was  felt  by  many  to  exist.  In  the 
ninth  chapter  of  Exodus,  for  illustration, 
we  are  told  that  "  the  flax  and  the  barley 
w^as  smitten  " ;  but  in  the  verse  follow- 
ing, that  '^  the  wheat  and  rye  were  not 
smitten."  The  construction  with  the 
singular  is  indeed  frequent  in  the  au- 
thorized version  of  the  Scriptures.  As 
in  it  there  is  no  employment  of  the 
verbal  terminations  of  the  Northern 
dialect,  the  examples  taken  from  it  are 
not  subject  to  the  doubt  which  besets 
those  found  in  many  of  the  writings  of 
the  Elizabethan  age,  especially  the   dra- 


matic writings.  The  original  Southern 
ending  in  -th  of  the  plural  of  the  present 
tense  had  then  been  generally  abandoned. 
The  occasional  use  of  doth  and  hath 
was  about  all  that  remained  to  indicate 
that  it  had  once  existed.  In  speaking  of 
England  under  the  Tudors,  Bacon,  for 
illustration,  observes  that  in  that  portion 
of  time  "  there  hath  been  the  rarest 
varieties  that  in  like  number  of  suc- 
cessions of  any  hereditary  monarchy 
hath  been  known."  In  the  two  in- 
stances of  it  here  given,  hath  is  not  a 
singular  form,  but  a  plural  of  the  South- 
ern dialect,  obsolescent  even  then. 

Far  different  is  the  case  with  the 
Northern  plural  in  -s.  This  was  at  one 
time  so  common  that  inferences  as  to  the 
number  intended  by  the  author  can  hard- 
ly be  drawm  with  safety.  It  must  have 
been  heard  constantly  in  colloquial 
speech  from  the  frequency  with  which 
it  appears  in  dramatic  pieces  during  the 
Elizabethan  and  early  Jacobean  eras. 
The  extent  of  its  use  cannot  indeed  be 
gathered  from  modern  editions.  In 
them  this  characteristic  of  the  language 
of  the  time  is  almost  always  silently 
suppressed  whenever  rhyme  or  measure 
does  not  interfere  to  prevent  alteration. 
If  retained,  efforts  almost  agonizing  have 
been  put  forth  to  account  for  its  occur- 
rence. This,  too,  even  when  the  subject 
plainly  indicates  the  number,  as  in  the 
follow^ing  passage  from  Richard  II.,  when 
Northumberland  remarks  to  Bolingbroke : 

"  These    high   wild   hills    and   rough   uneven 
ways 
Draws    out    our    miles    and    makes    them 
wearisome." 

A¥e  have  been  told  tliat  here  is  a  con- 
struction according  to  the  implied  sense 
and  not  to  the  form.  The  idea  denoted 
is  that  of  journeying  over  these  hills  and 
ways.  Hence  draws  and  mahes  are 
properly  in  the  singular.  There  is  there- 
fore, we  are  assured,  no  need  of  consider- 
ing them  as  examples  of  a  still  surviving 
Northern  plural  of  the  present  tense. 
This  sort  of  explanation,  carried  out 
to  its  legitimate  conclusion,  would  ren- 
der unnecessary  the  use  of  any  plural 
form  whatever. 

But  by  the  time  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury was  well  under  way,  this  plural  in 
-s  had  practically  disappeared  from  the 
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literary  speech.  In  consequence  wc  are 
thenceforward  on  safe  ground.  Wlien  the 
termination  ending  in  -s  or  in  -th  ap- 
pears in  the  third  person,  we  know  tliat 
it  is  the  singular  whioli  the  author  has 
in  mind  to  use.  Accordingly  what  then 
will  strike  the  attention  of  the  observant 
student  is  the  frequency  with  which  this 
number  is  found  with  two  or  more  nouns 
as  its  subject.  Let  iis  take,  for  illus- 
tration, ^niton's  usage.  It  clearly  never 
occurred  to  him  that  the  employment  of 
the  singular  verb,  as  just  indicated,  could 
be  conceived  of  as  improper,  unlike  our 
own  time  when,  to  use  his  own  words  on 
another  subject,  belief  in  it  *'  is  for  him 
only  to  hope  whom  true  wisdom  and  the 
contempt  of  vulgar  opinion  exempts." 
The  construction  is  frequent  in  his  prose. 
In  his  more  finished  poetical  work  it 
is  far  from  uncommon.  We  need  not 
delay  on  passages  where  the  verb  pre- 
cedes its  subjects,  as,  for  instance,  when 
in  Paradise  Lost  mention  is  made  of 
"  the  land  where  flows  Ganges  and 
Indus."  Milton's  grammatical  views 
can  be  more  adequately  represented  by 
the  two  following  examples  taken  out 
of  many. 

"  Bitter  constraint  and  sad  occasion  dear 
Compels  me  to  disturb  your  season  due," 

are  the  lines  in  which  at  the  beginning 
of  Lycidas  he  addresses  the  plants  sym- 
bolical of  poetry. 

"  Thy   worth    and    skill    exempts    thee   from 
"  the  throng," 

is  the  tribute  he  pays  to  the  musician 
Henry  Lawes.  No  one  is  likely  to  main- 
tain that  in  these  examples — which  could 
be  largely  multiplied — there  was  any 
necessity  of  verse  which  required  the 
poet  to  use  the  singulars  compels  and 
exempts.  Few,  however,  would  be  the 
modem  writers  to  venture  on  such  a 
liberty,  as  it  would  be  deemed  now. 
When,  indeed,  w^e  contrast  the  frequency 
of  this  construction  in  a  great  classic 
like  Milton  and  its  comparative  in- 
frequency  in  modern  writers,  such,  for 
instance,  as  one  so  scrupulous  as  Ma- 
caulay,  we  can  discern  how  steadily  the 
injunctions  of  grammarians  have  tended 
to  lessen  its  use.  It  is,  of  course,  still 
employed.  Macaulay,  for  illustration, 
speaks  of  men  asking  "  where  the  prom- 


ised splendor  and  comfort  is  to  be  found." 
But  the  comparative  study  of  the  usage 
of  different  centuries  brings  out  distinct- 
ly the  fact  that,  under  artificial  pressure, 
a  construction  once  common  has  now  bo- 
come  so  rare  that  the  employment  of  it 
almost  invariably  attracts  attention  and 
often  excites  censure. 

Here  is  an  instance  where  a  steady 
pressure,  exei*ted  for  nearly  two  centuries, 
has  sensibly  limited  the  extent  of  the  use 
of  a  particular  syntactical  construction. 
It,  in  fact,  threatens  to  bring  about  its 
complete  disuse.  It  has  certainly  be- 
gotten the  belief  in  the  minds  of  many 
that  there  is  something  undesirable  if  not 
positively  wrong  in  its  employment.  But 
this  result  has  not  been  caused  by  the 
action  of  the  general  body  of  cultivated 
speakers  and  writers.  It  is  mainly  due 
to  the  agency  of  the  special  class  of 
grammarians.  It  has  accordingly  been 
reached  by  conscious  effort.  The  change 
effected  has  been  in  consequence  an  arti- 
ficial one.  It  stands  in  sharpest  contrast 
with  those  natural  changes  which  are 
brought  to  pass  by  the  general  sense  of 
the  cultivated  users  of  speech  seeking 
to  find  for  themselves  relief  from  a 
linguistic  condition  which  is  felt  to  be 
unsatisfactory  if  not  unbearable.  In. 
this  case  the  innovations  that  come  in 
are  not  the  result  of  any  direct  conscious 
effort.  Rarely,  indeed,  can  we  tell  where 
they  originated,  and  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  ascertain  when.  No  better  illustration 
of  the  methods  which  go  on  in  such  cases 
can  be  found  than  in  the  story  of  the 
way  in  which  the  idiom  represented,  for 
illustration,  by  some  one  else's  and 
evcryhody  else's  came  to  establish  itself 
in  the  language. 

The  history  of  these  expressions  fur- 
nishes an  interesting  illustration  of  the 
conflict  that  constantly  takes  place  be- 
tween opposing  tendencies  which  are 
operating  upon  usage.  Not  uncommon 
in  our  speech  is  a  construction  that 
chances  to  be  one  of  the  few  survivals 
of  the  older  inflection.  A  noun  limit- 
ing another  may  be  put  in  the  genitive 
case — or,  as  it  is  often  called,  the  pos- 
sessive— instead  of  being  in  the  objective 
governed  by  a  preposition.  But  this  con- 
struction demands  that  the  limiting 
noun  shall  immediately  precede  the  noun 
limited.     It   requires   direct   dependence. 
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One  exception  to  this  rule  it  makes  will- 
ingly; but  only  one.  It  allows  the  in- 
tervention of  an  adjective,  which  ad- 
jective may  be  modified,  if  desired,  by 
an  adverb.  No  one  feels  any  sense  of 
repulsion  in  the  opening  line  of  Paradise 
Lost,  where  Milton  speaks  "  of  man's 
first  disobedience."  But  at  the  point 
here  indicated  toleration  stops.  No  oth- 
er part  of  speech  is  allowed  to  come 
in  between  the  limiting  noun  and  the 
noun  limited. 

Let  us  now  apply  this  principle  to  the 
case  of  everyhody  else's.  Here  the  dis- 
position seems  to  have  existed  at  the 
outset  to  follow  the  prescribed  gram- 
matical path.  Consequently  men  were 
at  first  disposed  to  say  everybody's  else. 
This  is  certainly  found  as  early  as  the 
sixteenth  century.  But  both  then  and 
afterward  it  occurs  on  the  most  limited 
scale.  One  reason  doubtless  of  its  rarity 
is  the  fact  that  it  belongs  to  colloquial 
speech  rather  than  to  literary,  and  it  is 
mainly  the  literary  speech  that  is  re- 
corded in  books.  Consequently  that 
neither  everybody's  else  nor  everyhody 
else's  appears  in  Milton,  for  illustration, 
is  not  at  all  surprising.  .  But  even  in  col- 
loquial speech  the  expressions  could  not 
then  have  been  common.  How  little 
headway,  indeed,  both  these  phrases  must 
have  made  may  fairly  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  neither  is  employed  in  the 
numerous  passages  of  Shakespeare  which 
set  out  to  represent  the  language  of 
common  life. 

The  truth  is  that  the  disposition  pre- 
vailed to  avoid  both.  This  could  be 
easily  accomplished  by  using  simply 
"  everybody  else  "  governed  by  the  prep- 
osition of.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better 
to  say  that  one  of  the  two  phrases  was 
not  then  known  and  that  the  other  was 
disliked.  It  was  certainly  not  till  after 
the  Restoration  that  the  employment  of 
either  becomes  at  all  noticeable.  The 
earliest  instance  of  the  now  regular  form, 
given  in  the  New  Historical  English 
Dictionary,  is  taken  from  our  old  friend, 
the  diarist  Pepys,  and  belongs  to  1668. 
Under  December  9th  of  that  year  he 
remarks  that  "  my  pleasure  was  just  the 
same  as  yesterday  and.  no  more,  nor  any- 
body else's  about  us."  After  that  there 
is  in  this  great  work  an  ominous  absence 
of  quotations  for  nearly  two  hundred 
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years.  In  fact,  so  far  as  my  own  neces- 
sarily limited  investigation  can  justify 
positive  statement,  everybody's  else  was 
at  the  outset  the  preferred  method  of 
expression.  "  While  I  am  my  own  or 
anybody's  else,  that  will  never  happen," 
says  Scandal  in  Congreve's  Love  for 
Love,  which  came  out  in  1695.  Steele, 
in  his  periodical  paper  of  1714  called 
The  Lover,  recommends  visiting  a  pic- 
ture gallery,  not  merely  to  please  and 
recreate  the  sight,  "  but  also  to  yield 
satisfaction  and  pleasure  to  your  mind 
and  instruction  enough  to  inform  and 
improve  everybody's  else."  "  I  confess 
I  was  your  dupe  as  well  as  some- 
body's else,"  wrote  Swift  to  Mrs.  How- 
ard in  1731. 

But  though  this  method  of  expression 
seems  to  have  been  the  one  preferred, 
it  was  manifestly  one  that  was  not  liked. 
It  was,  in  fact,  distinctly  avoided.  One 
example  of  it  has  been  given  from  Con- 
greve;  it  is  the  only  one  to  be  found  in 
his  five  plays.  An  even  worse  showing 
is  made  in  the  comedies  of  his  con- 
temporary Wycherley.  In  them  not  an 
instance  of  it  can  be  discovered.  One 
example  has  been  given  from  the  forty 
essays  constituting  Steele's  Lover.  It  is 
the  single  example  to  be  found  in  them. 
Still,  though  it  was  clearly  not  a  favorite, 
had  the  employment  of  it  been  confined 
to  the  phrase  everybody's  else  used  inde- 
pendently, it  might  have  fastened  itself 
permanently  upon  the  speech.  It  was 
awkward  and  clumsy,  to  be  sure;  but  in 
spite  -of  its  lack  of  euphony  it  could 
have  been  made  to  pass  muster.  It  would 
never,  indeed,  have  been  much  used  by 
writers  sensitive  to  harmony  of  ex- 
pression. These  would  have  continued 
to  prefer  in  the  future,  as  theiy  had  in 
the  past,  such  a  phrase  as  "  that  of  some 
one  else "  to  a  phrase  so  distressing  to 
the  ear  as  ''  some  one's  else." 

But  in  the  further  development  of  the 
usage  a  new  complication  set  in.  In  the 
instances  just  given  the  limiting  noun 
had  in  all  cases  been  understood.  Nat- 
urally the  desire  sprang  up  to  spread 
still  farther  the  domain  of  the  idiom, 
to  employ  it  when  the  limiting  noun 
should  not  merely  be  understood  but 
should  be  actually  expressed.  But  any 
such  extension  brought  it  at  once  into 
conflict  with  the  principle  which  permits 
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nothing  hut  the  adjcetivi'  to  inturvene 
between  the  limiting  and  the  limited 
noun.  One  couhl  sjiy  '*  the  conduct  of 
everybody  els^'.''  What  one  could  not  say 
was  *'  eveiyhody's  else  conduct."  An  ex- 
pression of  that  sort  men  would  feel  to 
be  intolerable.  Accordingly  to  retain  in 
such  a  case  the  sign  of  the  iK)ssessive  with 
cne  or  body  meant  the  denial  of  the 
further  development  of  the  usage.  IJut 
the  language  would  not  be  denied.  It 
found  itself,  in  truth,  facing  a  problem 
similar  to  that  which  had  previously  led 
to  the  transfer  of  the  possessive  sign 
from  the  noun  to  which  it  strictly  Ix^- 
longs  to  a  noun  connected  with  it  and 
modifying  its  meaning.  Here  a  distinct 
change  of  construction  has  taken  place. 
For  instance,  the  opening  lines  of 
Chaucer's  Troilus  and  Crrssida,  put  in 
modem  orthography,  read  as  follows : 

"  The   double    sorrows   of   Troilus    to    tollfii. 
That  was  tlie  king  Priannis'  son  of  Troy." 

This  method  of  expression,  though  per- 
haps never  common,  lasted  for  at  least 
two  centuries.  Tn  our  version  of  the 
Bible  we  are  told  in  the  ninth  chapter 
of  Exodus  that  "there  shall  nothing  die 
of  all  that  is  the  children's  of  Israel." 
But  such  a  construction  was  almost  as 
objectionable  as  everyhody's  else.  Ac- 
corrlingly  it  did  not  survive.  To  use  the 
illustration  just  taken  from  Chaucer,  the 
language  abandoned  the  use  of  an  ex- 
pression like  "King  Priam's  son  of 
Troy"  and  substituted  for  it  "King 
Priam  of  Troy's  son."  So  in  the  same 
w^ay  it  took  the  words  constituting  the 
phrases  under  consideration  and  treated 
them  as  forming  quasi-compound  sub- 
stantives in  which  the  sign  of  the  pos- 
sessive was  added  to  the  last  constituent, 
the  adverb  else. 

From  that  moment  the  doom  of  every- 
hody's else  was  sealed.  The  form  which 
supplanted  it  seems  hardly  to  have  been 
in  use  on  a  scale  worth  mentioning  until 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
But  whenever  or  wherever  it  first  ap- 
peared, its  progress  was  henceforth  rapid. 
Archdeacon  Hare  remarked  in  1833  that 
"  people  more  frequently  say  no  hody  else's 
[sic]  than  nohody's  else.'^  As  soon  as  it 
came  to  be  followed  frequently  by  a  noun 
limiting  one  or  hody,  its  general  adoption 
in    the   literature    which    represents    col- 


Kxiuial  siK'ech  was  merely  a  (lui'stion  of 
time.  "  Ever\'body  slapixnl  everybody 
else's  back,"  says  Dickens  in  Nicholas 
Xicklehy.  published  in  1839.  "  Every- 
l)ody  else's  house  as  well  as  yours."  wrote 
Thackeray  in  The  Adventures  of  Philip. 
which  came  out  in  ISC-J.  In  ,s7.  J vf^s 
Stevenson  sj)eaks  of  "  any  one  else's  lips." 
and  ill  tlie  Love's  Cross  Currents, oi  Swin- 
liunH<  mention  is  made  of  '*  eveiy  one 
« Ise's  son."  Instances  could  be  multi- 
Iilie<l  almost  endlessly. 

It  is  in  truth  a  singular  illustration 
of  the  extent  to  which  every  one  else's 
has  established  itself  as  the  exclusive 
lonn  that  the  xory  existence  of  tlu^  other 
form  has  largely  come  to  be  forgotten. 
Certain  it  is,  at  any  rat(\  that  it  is  gen- 
erally ignored.  Our  larger  dictionaries 
can  hardly  be  said  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  such  an  expression  as  everyhody's 
else  ever  had  any  existence  at  all.  Most 
of  them  do  not  even  mention  it.  Webster 
remarks  on  the  now  common  phrase  that 
"  it  is  usual  to  give  the  possessive  form 
to  elsp  rather  than  to  the  substantive.'* 
Then  follow  quotations  from  George  Eliot 
and  Thackeray.  The  Centuiy  Dictionary 
says  essentially  the  same  thing.  The 
Standard  has  a  quasi-recognition  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  still  persons  who 
cling  to  the  other  method  of  expression. 
Of  course  the  business  of  a  lexicon  is  to 
deal  mainly  with  the  meaning  of  words 
and  only  incidentally  with  their  gram- 
matical construction.  It  shows  how 
much  the  older  form  has  passed  out  of 
thought  as  well  as  out  of  sight  that  the 
invaluable  New  Historical  English  Dic- 
tionary, a  perfect  storehouse  of  informa- 
tion on  the  history  of  words  and  phrases, 
does  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  hint 
that  such  a  method  of  expression  as 
everyhody's  else  was  ever  heard  of  in 
English  speech. 

The  matter  of  importance  here,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  expression  everyhody 
else's,  in  contradistinction  to  the  change 
previously  considered,  is  a  perfectly  nat- 
ural development  of  usage.  No  gram- 
marians recommended  it;  no  propaganda 
was  set  in  motion  to  bring  about  its  adop- 
tion. Its  origin  and  growth  were  spon- 
taneous. Its  fitness  and  its  sufficiency  for 
all  needs  were  the  things  which  caused  it 
to  find  favor  with  the  cultivated  users  of 
speech  and  led  to  its  general  acceptance. 


The   Might   of   a    Dawning   Smile 

BY   PHILIP    VERRILL    MIGHELS 


THONGEK  sat  stiffly,  alone  by  the 
dining-room  table,  staring  at  the 
column  of  Wall  Street  quotations 
with  restless,  haunted  eyes.  He  had 
known  of  his  loss  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  w^hen  the  final  hope  of  a  rally 
in  the  market  had  flickered  feebly  and 
expired  and  his  brokers  had  sold  him  out, 
yet  this  eager  perusal  of  the  list  had  be- 
come such  a  habit  of  his  evening  hour  it 
was  not  to  be  dismissed. 

His  frantic  hopes,  almost  his  very  life, 
had  centred  here  so  intently,  in  this  fate- 
ful week,  that  all  other  existence  was  a 
blur.  Someway  it  seemed  incredible  he 
was  still  alive,  apparently  sane,  and  free 
to  come  home  to  Sylvia  and  the  child. 
It  seemed  preposterous  to  think  of  going 
on;  and  yet — was  there  anything  else 
he  could  do? — or  any  other  method  for 
its  doing? 

His  mouth  became  dry  and  gluey  at 
the  mere  recurrence  of  the  thought  of 
going  on  again,  making  one  more  trial  to 
recoup  his  losses  by  the  methods  em- 
ployed now  for  months.  From  his  pocket 
he  drew  forth  a  pencil,  and  jotting  down 
some  figures,  one  set  below  another,  added 
them  hurriedly  together.  Thereat  he  un- 
derwent a  sickening  sense  of  panic  at  his 
vitals,  the  sum  so  staggered  his  feebler, 
more  conscientious  ego.  In  a  fever  he 
tore  the  evidence  from  the  paper's  mar- 
gin to  chew  it  to  a  pulp  and  cast  the 
ball  away. 

He  felt  he  might  go  mad.  The  out- 
side world  was  silent,  save  for  the  distant 
rumble  of  an  Elevated  train  and  the  yet 
more  intangible  utterance  of  Gotham, 
never  wholly  stilled. 

The  voice  of  his  wife  came  droningly 
to  his  senses,  from  the  bedroom,  where 
she  crooned  to  the  wakeful  infant  in 
her  arms.  From  time  to  time  the  baby 
sounded  a  protest,  then  lapsed  into  staring 
that  was  no  less  blank  or  helpless  than 
its  father's. 

The  same  old  horrible  blackness  settled 


steadily,  more  dense  and  inescapable  than 
ever,  on  the  man's  whole  mental  being. 
Even  the  child  had  been  an  element  of 
added  burden  and  depression.  It  had  been 
an  expense  and  disappointment  together. 
For  months  the  man  had  dreamed  of  its 
advent  in  some  indefinable  hope.  But 
now  it  was  here,  it  was  no  companion  in 
the  least,  no  discernible  essence  of  him- 
self or  his  wife,  no  sentient,  appealing 
little  soul  at  all,  such  as  the  babies  here- 
tofore encountered  had  seemed  in  the  eyes 
of  their  parents.  It  showed  no  signs  of 
intelligent  babyhood  such  as  he  had  wit- 
nessed in  others — no  attributes  of  love 
or  even  confidence,  nothing  but  hunger, 
helplessness,  inertia. 

The  child  was  perfectly  normal.  It 
was  simply  very  young — far  younger  than 
any  child  he  had  ever  observed — and  he 
made  no  allowance  for  its  youth.  To 
him  it  appeared  a  mere  bit  of  human 
pulp,  unindividual,  unconscious  of  itself 
or  of  life,  devoid  of  all  emotions,  recog- 
nitions, or  expressions.  It  knew  neither 
him  nor  its  mother.  And  he  had  counted 
so  much  on  making  of  his  first-born  son, 
even  while  an  infant,  an  inspiring  little 
friend  and  companion. 

Since  the  coming  of  the  child  he  had, 
however,  felt  more  utterly  alone  with 
liis  cankerous  secret  than  ever  before. 
His  wife  had  developed  a  thoroughly  in- 
comprehensible absorption  in  and  passion 
for  the  little  human  blank  vouchsafed  to 
her  care.  She  had  utterly  lost  that  keen- 
er, intuitive  sympathy  in  the  business 
affairs  concerning  himself  that  he  had 
once  perhaps  somewhat  resented  and  now 
most  desperately  missed.  Anything,  in 
his  present  state  of  mind,  would  be  such 
a  relief  to  his  tortured,  self-consuming 
thoughts,  become  an  incubus,  relentless, 
deathless,  and  inevitable. 

It  was  not  that  he  could  have  told  it 
all  to  Sylvia  now.  He  had  merely  reached 
that  desperate  stage  where  aloneness  with 
his  secret,  his  fear,  and  his  helplessness 
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sieiiRHl  inoiv  than  \iv  ccniKl  suppurt — that 
<unditioii  wlierein  confession,  or  even  de- 
tection, would  atiord  a  siH-cies  of  amelio- 
ration to  his  nerves. 

Once  more,  as  he  had  a  hundred  times, 
he  thouirlit  of  the  means  of  deliverance 
from  it  all.  Poison,  ^as.  a  revolver — how 
far  less  revolting  they  seemed  than  they 
liad  at  their  first  introducticii  I  I  Ir  wniild 
wish  it,  however.  t(  ai)p<'ar  accidental. 
I  low  often  he  had  i)lanned  the  way  to 
give  the  thing  an  accidental  aspect  I  And 
yet  there  wa-^  swc<'tness  in  life! 

lie  groaned,  in  tlu'  vault  of  his  inmost. 
soul,  whence  never  a  sound  liad  issuc<l. 
How  free  and  contented  he  might  have 
been  had  he  never  nuidc  t]\\<  fatal  start! 
His  salary-  was  lilxi'ral;  their  actual  wants 
were  few.  If  he  had  only  halted  while 
the  money  lost  was  still  his  own!  H'  oidy 
lie  could  just  have  won  hack  his  original 
stake  and  (piit  the  fatal  game!  If  only 
he  could  do  so  now — just  win  his  losses 
back  and  (luit ! 

It  was  the  same  old  cry,  the  same  old 
sophistrs'.  All  he  wanted  was  to  even  up 
the  one-sided  score — win  some  other  man's 
money — to  drop  the  Street  forever!  It 
was  this  mad  ho])('  that  liad  led  hini  on 
to  his  presen.t  ])osition  at  the  otHce.  It 
had  always  seemed,  as  it  did  to-night, 
that  he  might  accomplish  it  yet.  Tie 
could — he  knew  so  well  he  could — if  only 
his  luck  would  change!  And  then — 
ah!  then — 

In  a  single  breath  he  cursed  the  cun- 
ning that  had  made  his  i^eculations 
feasible  and  fevered  over  thoughts  of  its 
repetition — the  only  means  whereby  it  was 
even  remotely  possible  to  win  back  his 
losses  and  be  square  in  the  office  accounts. 
Moreover,  he  was  already  in  so  deep  that, 
on  detection,  his  record  would  be  gone 
for  life,  irretrievably,  no  matter  what  his 
explanation  or  intentions. 

And  detection  was  certain  to  come,  cer- 
tainly at  the  next  annual  meeting,  if  not 
before.  He  had  felt  this  recently  Avith 
haunting,  persistent  conviction.  He  had 
grown  to  fear  every  officer  of  the  com- 
pany, every  clap  of  a  hand  on  his  shoul- 
der, every  stranger  who  eyed  him  in  his 
wicker  cage  at  the  office,  every  caller  at 
his  home.  It  was  terrible  to  feel  that 
gas,  the  river,  and  poison  were  the  only 
friends  certain  at  the  end. 

In    the    midst    of    his    cogitations    the 


teleplnuie  bell  suddenly  jangled  and  gave 
him  a  sickening  start.  It  seemed  such  an 
auswi'r  to  his  fi'ars,  such  a  jarring  tinkle 
nt  the  doom  he  had  felt  to  be  dogging 
his  trail.  He  wa>  ghastly  white,  and  his 
long,  thin  hands  took  on  an  ague,  instan't- 
ly  reflecting  tlu-  tremor  of  his  heart. 
When  he  went  to  the  instnunent,  auto- 
luaiieallv  -titfening  once  again,  as  he  had 
>o  many  times  of  late,  he  received  a  yet 
more  i)ositive  shock,  that  left  him  ready 
f.-r  e<,llnpM-. 

It  \\a->  ("iirlmv  calling  across  the  wire — 
the  couiiiaiiv  pre<i(leut,  always  his  friend 
— the  un\n  who  had  ])laced  him  virtually 
in  charge  o^  the  money  as  well  as  the 
books  of  the  big  concern. 
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;aid  the  voice.  "Is  that 
.  .  Thought  perhaps  I'd 
find  you  home.  .  .  .  Want  to  come  over 
f(»r  a  little  talk.  .  .  .  P.e  there  in  fif- 
teen minutes." 

Thonger  remained  there,  heavily  lean- 
ing against  the  wall,  when  the  receiver 
was  ]daced  on  its  hook.  A  grim,  mirth- 
less smile  flickered  at  the  corner  of  his 
mouth.  He  was  certain  the  end  had 
come,  ^'et  gradually,  out  of  the  climac- 
t<ric  moment  he  felt  to  be  impeiuling, 
he  gathered  a  sort  of  strength  once  more, 
in  sheer  relief  from  the  lon^-  suspense  he 
had  l)orne  all  these  months  alone. 

He  finally  went  to  the  sideboard, 
poured  himself  a  drink  of  brandy,  took 
out  a  strong  cigar,  and  lit  it  to  smoke 
in  wasteful  nervousness.  The  newspaper, 
opened  at  the  stock  quotations,  he  folded 
fiat  and  tucked  away  from  sight. 

When  Carlaw  arrived,  some  desperate 
sort  of  calm,  born  of  acceptance  of  his 
doom,  had  settled  on  Thonger's  face  and 
demeanor.  He  merely  hoped  the  accusa- 
tion might  come  quietly  and  not  disturb 
his  wife.  After  that — there  were  friends 
from  which  to  choose. 

Carlaw — big,  florid,  generous,  and  as 
keen  as  polar  frost — had  divested  him- 
self of  his  office  manner  at  five  in  the 
afternoon. 

"  Well,  well,"  he  said,  in  his  brusque 
and  hearty  way,  coming  in  from  the  hat- 
rack  in  the  hall,  "  this  is  comfortable, 
decidedly.  First  time  I've  been  to  see 
you  «ince  you  moved,  old  man,  but  no 
such  neglect  intended.  We're  an  abom- 
inably unsocial  lot,  New-Yorkers.  How's 
the  wife — and  baby?" 


Drawn  by  H.  G.  Williamson 

HE    HAD    MONSTROUSLY    DECEIVED    THAT    HELPLESS    LITTLE    SOUL 
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•'  (^)uile  well.""  >ai(l  Tlioii^irr,  "  tluuik-. 
'aby's  still  awake,  I  believe,  if  you'd 
Iv-e  to  see  it." 

rile  offero'l  \n<  box  of  cigars,  one  of 
ich  Carlaw  accepted. 

h' No,  ob  no!     Not  at  all— not  at  all." 

f?  said.  "Any  teetb  yet  ^  Wbat  d<.('s 
.e  wei^b  ?" 

"I — don't  know,"  Tboniicr  stanniicrcd. 
feeling  anew  a  sense  of  injury  and  dis- 
appointnKMit,  tbat  bis  infant  son  sbould 
bo  so  puli)isbly  defieient.  **  His  niotlicr 
conld  tell,  I  sui^pose." 

"Don't  disturb  tbem— not  for  tlu^ 
world!"  ejaeidated  C'arlaw,  decisively,  in 
all  a  bacbelor's  nnci-rtainty  of  babies  and 
their  niotbers.  "  I  didn't  drop  in  to — 
to  keep  it  awake,  you  know.  1  came  for 
information  tbat  only  you  mijibt  be  able 
to  .snpply."  He  pau-<'d  for  a  moment, 
and  Thon^er  made  ready  f(»r  tbe  blow. 
"I  wanted  to  ask  you,  nilly,  wbat  yon 
know  about  the  climate  and  ranching 
business  in  Nevada.'' 

Thonper  wondered  if  tbi<  mi^lit  not 
contain  a  friendly  bint  as  t(»  future 
moves  for  himself. 

"  Climate  ? — ranching? — Nevada  ?''  be 
repeated,  vacantly.     "  You — '' 

"I'm  thinking  of  sending  my  neidiew 
out  there,  right  away,  to  get  some  train- 
ing and  learn  to  work  and  make  himself 
more  of  a  man.  I  thought  of  you  to- 
night as  a  man  with  the  information." 

Such  a  piercing  glance  was  in  his  eyes 
that  Thonger  was  certain,  no  less  than 
before,  that  the  topic  w^as  merely  a  ruse, 
delaying  more  vital  concerns.  Neverthe- 
less he  answered  steadily,  meeting  the 
eyes  of  the  older  man  with  a  level,  un- 
faltering gaze. 

He  kne\v  Nevada  intimately,  having 
spent  ten  years  in  its  borders,  "punch- 
ing cows."  He  spoke  of  it  now  with  a 
vague  but  deathless  longing,  conveyed  by 
the  tone  of  his  voice — and  Thonger  could 
certainly  talk.  He  almost  forgot  the  pit 
of  decay,  on  the  brink  of  which  he  was 
shrinking.  All  of  that  past,  with  its 
hardships,  toil,  and  cleanness  of  spirit, 
rose  in  his  thoughts  like  a  midnight  sun, 
to  gild  his  estimate  of  life  once  more, 
ere  the  darkness  engulfed  him  anew. 
He  had  been  so  certain  of  his  life- 
long honor  then — so  filled  with  health 
and  strength! 

Carlaw    sat    for    more    than    an    hour. 


iiiU'Ut  upon  •lue'-tion^  and  recitals.  He 
iiad  once  dreamed  dreams  of  a  cowboy's 
life  of  adventun-  and  charm  himself.  He 
liad  never  --con  a  desert,  save  tbat  of 
.\<  w  ^'ork  City,  nor  scenti'd  a  sage- 
liru^ii  jdaiu.  He  feared  he  never  should. 
He  wanted  a  letter  to  some  one  out 
in  tbe  **  unrailroa<led,  no-man's  moun- 
tains" where  hi->  ne])bew  might  be  "wel- 
comed and  worked  and  made  ])erbaps 
worth   raising." 

That,  apparently,  wa-  all  the  worry 
pre-ent  in  bi>  mind.  He  mentioned 
nothing  of  tbe  ollie<'.  He  <j)ent  a  decided- 
ly i)l<'asant  (^veiling  with  bis  friend,  for- 
got the  g-rind  and  ari<lness  of  all  tbe 
Manhattan  existence  i'<>v  a  time,  and  was 
boyishly  eager,  when  be  rose  to  leav<'. 
to  come  again  soon  for  what  he  describe(| 
as  one  of  the  treats  df  bis  life. 

Then  it  was  dver.  and  Thonger  wa>^ 
Itlungcd  yet  dee]ier  in  (l(»ubt,  by  the  swift 
reaction  of  his  banished  alarms,  and  the 
brief  postponement  of  the  doom  that  he 
felt  he  could  never  finally  escape.  He 
sat  there,  weak  and  chilling,  when  the 
chief  liad  gone  back  to  his  home,  and  was 
startled  poignantly  when,  without  the 
slightest  warning,  his  wife  lightly  called 
from  the  door. 

"Will!"  she  whispered,  <'xcitedly, 
"come! — as  quickly  as  you  can!" 

His  heart  had  leaped,  even  more 
(piickly  than  he,  as  he  sprang  in  alarm 
to  his  feet. 

"What— what  is  it?"  he  asked  her, 
in  affright. 

"  The  baby  has  learned  to  laugh ! 
You've  got  to  come  and  see!"  It  was 
whispered  again,  in  her  fear  of  jarring 
the  frail  co7Td)i nation  of  emotions  in  the 
baby  soul  whereby  the  little  stranger  had 
come  upon  the  fleeting  art  of  betraying 
a  sign  of  joy. 

Tt  may  have  been  her  singular  radiance 
of  countenance  and  spirit  that  somewhat 
soothed  the  perturbation  of  his  soul,  for 
Thonger,  inexpressibly  agitated  in  one 
moment,  was  amazingly  pacified  the  next. 
He  obeyed  her  summons  almost  mechan- 
ically, all  his  being  still  in  a  jangle  from 
his  momentary  dread. 

Glowing  with  color  and  happiness,  tip- 
toeing cautiously,  as  if  to  creep  upon 
some  timid  little  god  of  the  whirlwind 
caught  in  a  playfid  mood,  Sylvia  led  him 
tremulously  to  the  crib  where  the  wake- 
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ful  little  Thonger  was  lying.  Thea,  with 
the  prettiest  imaginable  little  swoop  of 
adoration  and  motherhood,  and  with  a 
chuckle  and  coo  and  verbal  caress  inef- 
fably sweet  and  tender,  she  performed 
the  delightful  manoeuvre  so  tirelessly 
practised  day  after  day  to  excite  the 
wondrous  little  sign. 

The  miracle  happened  promptly. 

It  came  in  response  to  her  love  and 
wo.rship — that  faint,  evanescent  little 
smile — ^the  mere  dawn  of  a  smile — that 
arrives  with  such  uncertainty  and  hesita- 
tion, for  the  very  first  time,  on  the  face  of 
a  baby,  folding  a  new,  shy  human  soul  in 
the  soft,  feeble  clasp  of  its  being. 

It  came  for  Thonger  to  behold,  and 
a  little  understand.  It  struck  the  man 
with  a  singular  force — ^that  mere  little 
pucker  of  happiness  and  content,  appear- 
ing to  him  a  sign  of  trust  that  his  first- 
born placed  in  them  both.  The  little 
chap  had  smiled  on  life  with  all  the  faith 
and  confidence  of  any  little  being  sent 
to  a  blameless  father.  He  had  read  the 
message  in  his  mother's  face  that  life 
is  good  and  kind.  His  tiny  heart-beat, 
quickening  at  the  golden  promise  in  her 
hovering  love,  flashed  its  consent  to  brave 
the  world  in  that  baby  sunrise  of  joy. 
'  To  the  man  it  was  both  an  ecstasy  and 

pain.  It  was  the  wistfulest,  most  affect- 
ing little  expression  he  had  ever  en- 
countered. It  was  likewise  the  most  dis- 
turbing. He  felt  he  had  monstrously 
deceived  that  helpless  little  soul — that 
innocence  smiled  in  the  face  of  his 
guilt,  but  could  not  smile  were  realities 
once  revealed. 

The  smile  became  of  a  sudden  inex- 
pressibly precious — precious  to  himself 
and  to  the  child.  To  give  his  baby  the 
right  to  joy,  both  now  and  for  the  days 
to  come,  possessed  him  Avith  fanatical  in- 
tensity. He  fairly  staggered  with  the 
thought  that  it  might  be  snatched  away — 
the  right,  the  mood,  the  incentive  to  smile 
and  look  on  the  world  unafraid  and  un- 
ashamed. He  was  wrung  by  the  con- 
templation of  a  fiiture  awakening  when 
his  boy  should  be  able  to  smile  no  more, 
for  disgrace,  humiliation,  the  odium  of 
a  father  convicted,  or  self -destroyed, 
through  his  thefts  from  a  trusting  friend 
and  employer.  The  self -indictment  made 
his  senses  reel  and  careen  as  if  about 
to  plunge  in  a  bottomless,  black  abyss. 


Good  God!  it  was  fearful  that  a  child 
should  awake  to  a  heritage  of  shame! — 
smile  all  the  way  through  the  trustful 
years  of  babyhood  and  youth,  on  prom- 
ises false  from  the  beginning — only  to 
come  to  a  knowledge  at  last  that  would 
blight  it  all  and  make  him  wish  he  might 
have  departed  whence  he  came  with  that 
first  faint  flicker  upon  his  lips,  a  salute 
to  life  and  death ! 

More  than  anything  in  all  the  world. 
Will  Thonger  suddenly  craved  for  his 
son  the  right  to  smile  in  faith  and  trust 
upon  life  that  had  beckoned  him  to  being. 
Yet  behind  him  loomed  that  long  array 
of  cunningly  hidden  peculations,  and  be- 
fore stalked  poisons  and  revolvers. 

The  man  could  have  cried  aloud  to 
God  for  the  mercy  that  he  could  not 
grant  himself.  He  had  lost  every  penny 
he  had  taken.  He  had  only  his  pay  on 
which  to  survive,  and  that,  for  the 
next  ensuing  month,  was  mortgaged  to 
his  brokers. 

He  had  never  been  nearer  the  brink 
of  madness  in  all  these  torturing  months 
than  when  he  presently  left  the  room  to 
go  back  for  the  solitude  essential  to  his 
life.  He  had  never  so  greatly  loved  his 
wife  as  now,  or  yearned  so  vastly  in  new- 
found parenthood  over  the  helpless  little 
pilgrim,  sent  with  a  smile  to  his  keeping. 
He  had  never  felt  himself  more  unworthy 
of  their  love  and  trust,  more  utterly 
despicable,  weak,  or  perfidious  to  his 
friend,  his  family,  or  his  Maker. 

He  scarcely  slept  an  hour  throughout 
the  night.  A  thousand  wild,  impractical 
schemes  for  raising  and  replacing  the 
money  he  had  "  borrowed "  pitched  like 
untenable  derelicts  on  the  sea  of  his 
brain,  for  a  time  that  seemed  to  have 
no  end.  There  was  no  real  way  in  all 
the  world  to  obtain  that  sum  of  money 
soon  and  square  himself  at  the  oflice. 

It  was  not  till  the  break  of  day  at  last, 
with  its  gradual  accumulation  of  light 
units,  one  by  one  dispelling  the  darkness 
and  gloom  of  the  long,  black  night,  that 
he  came  upon  even  a  ray  of  hope  to  dis- 
sipate his  despair.  A  singular  thought 
occurred  to  him  then,  and  he  grasped  at 
its  frail  support. 

He  had  taken  the  money  a  trifle  at  a 
time,  falsifying  entries  all  through  his 
books  to  keep  them  consistent  with  the 
funds    in   hand   and   with   balances   fre- 
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«jii»'iill\  |)r<|i;ir((|.  /'irlidfis  fir  cmtld 
sirni.hir/if  /ihirr  flir  siitns  all  hnrh ,  <i  lilHr 
(if  n  fniir,  iintf  tftufor  ffir  fumfrs  ('^^nv^'rs>^^ 
tfl,  f  iff  ffir  Infill  sfnnil/i  sfjiHirr  liim  (if  Idsf ! 

It  was  simply  a  Mialtrr  «»!"  n-vcr^iiit; 
tlic  system  ^n  Iniit:  «iii|»|nyc(|.  It  would 
Jal<<*  liitii  more  tliiiii  ;i  \c:ir.  lie  knew  a 
year  <>\'  iMXcrtcd  dciipt  i(»ii-,  rv<ii  <-lii<-a- 
iicry  and  fraud  -^iicakiii^r  in  iiK'nry  Irom 
^aviii^^-'.  «'cnii(»ml(s,  «<tril"<'.  to  ntiirii  tlio 
ainoiiiif  In*  had  fildicd  Tlun'  wa-^  no 
((tlicr  wa\  \\i  rnidd  only  lio|»c  to  avoid 
dilccf  ion  in  tlii^  j/radiial  npa.s  nu'iit  l»y 
•  niploMiMiit  i>\  \\ii-  -kill  with  whi<di  lir 
li;id  n,;id<'  ihr  ^'iMdii;d  w  i  I  lid  ra  w.m  U.  for 
Im'  had  iioi  the  nioiii  \  to  |i:i\  in  a  lump, 
and  <'onr.'^-ion  wonid  nn  :in  hi-  di-rhnr^-c, 
Impri'^onnnnt.     and  ll«       kn<w     what 

nioi'r  it    wonid   nxiin. 

It.  ua<  mcrcK  a  (pic-li-.n  i.l  how  lon^ 
he  (MHild  work  hi-  irrf;.'nlar  <ch(nn'  1m-- 
UiH'  somrthin^i:  was  di^covrrrd.  Ih  conM 
ii('V<'r  repay  a-  rapidly  as  he  had  tiikm. 
II. •  tnl-ht  nev.r  he  <M,al.kd  lo  lini-h 
th.^  t:i-k  l.nl  al  lea-t  it  wa^  som<lhin|^- 
to    alhnipl. 

lie  lML':in  lli:il  day,  an  altered  niiin, 
)•«  vcinn;^-  alnio-l  the  -clMnie  (•!'  lilo,  in  a 
new.  r.-nnilieal  r<<ohilion  that  li:id  -prnn;,'- 
from  a  hahy's  smile,.  In  lV;ir  ;ind  t  rein- 
hljn;^',  far  in  excess  of  that  expei-ieneecl 
whon  he  made  hi-  lir-t  "  horrow  "  from 
Uie  fnnd.  and  e(.v<rrd  hi-  tracks  from 
M-hl.  he  rcfnnd<'d  the  first  live  doll,-,,-- 
on  acconnt,  "  faking"  his  hooks  wilh  nn- 
conlidenl  skill.  I'*  a<lniil  I  he  sm:dl  snm 
t..  the  <'oner-.  He  had  alre:i.ly  ent  ..ll" 
his  smokin;.':,  as  a  means  oi  s.piee/.in^" 
m<»ney   from  liims<'lf. 

That  was  the  tn-iindoiis  l>e^;innin^'  (d" 
an  a;^'oni/,ed,  sonl-w  I'ini^in^-  stru^^'^le  that 
'riion^<'r  waited  !oi'  weeks  and  months, 
in  ahsolnle  -cent  and  alone.  The  ni:in 
was  ohscssed  wilh  th<'  one  desire  to  make 
liimHcIf  hlameless  and  shameless  in  tlu^ 
fiilnr<'  siuht  (.f  his  son.  and  pi-eserve  that 
h:ipp,\'  smile.  Me  ^a\<'  np  his  linieheon, 
d:iy  after  day.  declaring'  it.  was  all  for  his 
health.  He  polished  his  own  h<...|s,  at. 
ni^'ht,  in  his  home,  and  walked,  to  save 
ear  fares,  |o  ihc  (.|]ic<-.  He  saved  I  he 
ni<|-es|  piltanees,  and  massed  them  in  dol 
lars,  despising  iiol  llie  smallest  (d"  nnils. 
He  resi.;iied  from  his  cluhs  to  sav<-  I  he 
dues  and  In  rn   t  hem  on   his  penance. 

He  soon  lost  llesh,  for  his  task  was  slow, 
and   fear  an<I  denial  w<'re  his  fellows.      He 


wa-<  a'nio-t  cra/.c<|  h\  ili<'  tortnrin^r  rc- 
Inelanc.-  with  which  the  total  of  his 
p«'<  nhniftn^  dimiid-hed.  Tiny  had  ^fone 
so  (pi'ekly;  t  lie.\  iftnrmd  with  such  lug- 
^^anl  feet  I  Ih-  lived  in  constant  terror 
(d  d  -co\(i-y  thioii^di  his  liooks,  In-forG 
he  ( Id  clcnr  away   his  "  dtht ." 

The  mic  lone  element,  piii'adoxically 
nii}.dit\  in  the  Inrce  to  ^M\e  him  liel|),  was 
supplied  from  a  weak,  dependent  liltk* 
frame,  whence  it  would  hav(<  seeiiM-d 
iiothin^r  potent  could  possihiy  issue.  His 
hahy  at  home  was  increa-iiiir  his  pow<-r 
to   smile. 

Only  (le.l  ,...uld  kiiMW  tli<-  iii:irvell<.iis 
pot.  ney  .d'  thai  -.d'l  liltle  iii.m-.I  .)f  eii- 
<-<»iirau^<'menl  t.»  kee|(  the  man  st<'adfast 
on  his  c.Mir-e.  It  -eemed  to  him  the 
litth'  lieaveii--eiit  messcnrrcr  (d'  |.)\'e  and 
life  ^r<w  dail>  -trouper  in  his  wish  to 
lamzli  as  the  nnils  .d"  money  w<'re  lilh-red 
int.)  the  coih-rs,  lorinerly  hied  dn.p  hy 
drop.  There  was  no  .me  else  w'ho  could 
know  <d"  Tlioiiijer'-  |ialii.  his  ellnri,  -triij^c- 
ple,  and  liop<'.  a-  he  fell  his  hahy  knew. 
Th.re  was  n.)  one  else  t.»  whom  to 
look  for  ahsolnle  iinderstan<liii^-  and  eii- 
c.i  lira  tie  mie  III,  when  the  loii^-.  hard  day 
was   done. 

He  soijoht,  out,  a  pIa<-<'  to  work  al  ni<^lil, 
ami  liirne.l  in  all  his  extra  <'arni!i;4s, 
d.iiyiii.c-  n..thiii-  I.,  his  wife  and  little 
li.-lple||..W     Ihetv     in     Ih.'     h.mie,     while    de- 

ii.\iii^!  hliii-i  If  <\cry  possihle  ihin^-  i\ 
man  could  wish  lo  make  his  daily  f^rind 
->' -t^.hl... 

Al  ('hrislmas  the  ciisl<.m:ii-y  h.diday 
rememhrance  was  d..iihled,  ami  al  New- 
^'ear^s  his  salary  was  raised.  Shame  and 
rejoicing'"  came  npon  Thonj^cr  toti'cther,  as 
he  felt  his  nnworlhiness  accuse  him,  and 
found  hinis<'lf  thus  enahk'd  to  li.piidate 
more   rapidly  the  e\'er- relent  N-ss  acc..iinl. 

I  )oi;i;cdly,  iinspai'in^ly,  he  lahoiu'd  as 
Itefoi-e,  c(»nc<'alin^'  a  verilahle  fi-eii/.y  oi 
appr<'hensi.in  lest  his  ruse  he  discovered 
hefore  the  last  .d"  his  deht  eoiild  he  wiped 
away.  I  Jy  the  li^inrcs  he  kepi  he  ha<l  still 
;i  full  ..lie  Ihoiisand  .lollars  to  repay, 
when  the  man  was  ahrii|.lly  lak.-ii  ill.  He 
was  simply  exhausted,  ho.ly  and  soul  and 
iicrv.s.  I  le  had  straine.l  himself  to  tlio 
hrcakiiiii'  p.unl  and  his  heino-  simply 
hr.)ke,   at    I  Ik-   weii^hl    of   I  he    filial    straw. 

He  was  ser\('.l  wilh  a  iiolice  <d"  the 
annual  iiie4'l  ini;-  in  March,  aii.l  fell.  s.»me- 
MiiiiiX    snap    in    his    hrain.       He    was    only 
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sustained  from  collapse  on  the  spot  by 
the  utmost  exertion  of  his  will.  He  knew 
he  was  done,  yet  he  would  not  go  down 
till  a  final  act  could  1x3  accomplished.  So 
horribly  leaden  was  the  pressure  on  his 
brain  and  heart  he  felt  he  should  never 
leave  the  building. 

The  strength  that  he  conjured  to  his 
deadened  limbs  sufficed  to  drag  him  to 
the  private  room  where  Carlaw  worked 
alone  and  to  hold  him  erect  for  a  time. 

The  big  man  glanced  at  him  sharply 
as  he  staggered  in  and  closed  the  door. 

"Why— what's  up,  Billy?''  he  inquired. 
"Old  man,  you're  sick!  By  George, 
you've  been  working  too  hard !  Here,  get 
to  a  seat.  I'll  pour  you  a  drink.  You're 
looking  like — " 

"  Death,"  said  Thonger,  attempting  a 
feeble  smile.  "  Frank,  I — guess  I'm  all 
— in.  Just  came  to  tell  you  that — I'm  a 
thief.  I  had  to  confess — after  all — before 
I  croak.     I  want  you  to  know — " 

"  For  God's  sake,  Billy,  don't  talk  like 
that!"  cried  Carlaw,  striding  to  his  side. 
"  I  know  you  better  than — " 

"  One  minute,  please."  Thonger  waved 
him  off  with  failing  strength.  "  For  the 
love  of  Heaven  let  me  tell  you,  Frank, 
before — I  go — down  for  good.  I'm  a 
thief — ^but  I've  tried  to  pay  it  back!"  he 
cried,  in  a  shrill  and  quavering  treble; 
and  then  in  an  aweing  wildness  and 
haste  of  confession  and  explanation,  pas- 
sionate, merciless,  and  terrible,  he  poured 
out  the  story  of  his  great  temptation, 
his  fall,  his  despair,  his  thoughts  of  self- 
destruction — and  his  baby's  smile,  that 
had  come  at  last  for  his  saving — per- 
haps a  bit  too  late,  but  at  least  a  help 
for  his  soul. 

He  told  it  all  in  a  swift,  hot  self- 
accusation  that  would  brook  no  inter- 
ruption. He  told  but  a  little  of  the  long 
hard  road  of  agony  travelled  since,  alone, 
with  his  soul  all  but  bleeding,  his  nerves 
all  raw,  his  flesh  and  body  punished  by 
his  self-inflicted  task. 

"  I'm  just  like  the  rest  of  my  kind !" 
he  cried,  in  the  anguish  of  his  quick 
conclusion — "  a  weakling  and  a  thief ! 
That's  the  word  for  all,  and  I  know  it! — 
a  thief !    But  for  Heaven's  sake,  Frank — 


my  .bai)y's  smile — "  TIr'Ii  Ik-  crumpled 
on  the  floor. 

"Billy!  Billy!''  Carlaw  cried,  kneeling 
down  by  the  prostrate  form  and  grasping 
the  clannny  hand.  "Billy!  I  knew  it — 
knew  it  that  night — knew  you  would  pay 
— knew  you  were  square!  I  knew  you 
were  nuiking  good  all  right,  and —  Billy! 
I'm  your  friend  !"' 

Then  he  knew  tluit  not  a  sound  In 
made  was  heard. 

Four  weeks  of  fever  and  delirium  sped 
as  a  single  night  of  hideous  dreams  and 
bodily  hurt  where  Thonger  tossed  on 
his  juUow. 

The  day  he  emerged  he  was  calmly  pre- 
pared to  close  his  eyes  forever.  He  was 
inmieasurably  weakened  and  sapped.  His 
last  impression  had  been  of  the  end  draw- 
ing darkly,  inexorably  near  to  engulf 
him,  and  he  felt  there  was  no  escape. 
In  his  utter  exhaustion  of  bone  and  spirit 
he  quivered  on  the  slender  beam,  balanced 
between  the  tomb-like  dark  and  the  trem- 
ulous daybreak  of  light.  Nothing  save 
the  will  to  live,  with  its  all  but  im- 
ponderable substance,  could  have  dipped 
the  scale  in  its  delicate  adjustment. 

Fortunately  Carlaw  came  while  the  two 
sunken  eyes  were  indifferently  fixed  on 
the  spectre,  beckoning  with  its  shroud. 

"Thank  God  you've  rallied,  Billy!" 
said  he,  w^ith  ill-concealed  emotion. 
"  You're  going  to  buck  up  and  pull 
through!" 

Thonger  slowly  shook  his  head,  making 
no  effort  to  speak. 

Carlaw  almost  surrendered,  with  in- 
stinctive comprehension  of  the  sick 
man's  state  of  mind. 

"You've  got  to!"  he  said.  "Don't 
you  see,  old  man?  Wait,  just  a  min- 
ute—wait !" 

He  ran  from  the  room  and  was  prompt- 
ly back  with  Thonger's  wife,  with  her  lit- 
tle son  borne  in  her  arms. 

"Look  at  him  smile!"  cried  Carlaw, 
like  a  boy.  "  Billy,  look  at  him,  laugh, 
to  see  you  getting  w^ell !" 

And  the  two  tears,  starting  from 
Thonger's  eyes,  dipped  the  quivering 
scale  toward  life. 


The    White    House    in    the    Time    of   Madison 
From  an  old  print 
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IT  is  safe  to  view  men  and  manners 
through  the  perspective  of  a  hundred 
years  and  to  pass  judgment  on  them, 
for  there  are  none  who  can  disprove  our 
conclusions  from  personal  knowledge; 
but  in  looking  back  upon  the  early  life 
of  the  city  of  Washington  the  accuracy 
of  our  visian  is  assisted  by  a  larger 
amount  of  descriptive  literature  than 
most  American  cities  can  claim.  From 
the  beginning  it  was  the  subject  of  more 
general  attention  than  they  received,  be- 
cause it  was  the  capital  of  the  nation 
and  in  a  sense  the  property  of  everybody, 
and  because  it  was  an  experiment  in 
city-making.  So  visitors  often  recorded 
their  criticisms  of  it,  and  many  residents 
wrote  accounts  of  its  people  and  their 
doings  which  they  preserved,  on  the 
chance  that  posterity  would  enjoy  read- 
ing them. 

The  changes  which  a  century  has 
wrought  in  the  city  have  amounted  to 
its  creation,  for  a  great  and  growing 
metropolis   certain   of   an   expanding   fu- 


ture now  stands  where  in  1809  there 
was  only  an  attempt  at  the  beginnings 
of  a  city.  Then  Boston,  New  York,  and 
Baltimore  were  already  great  commercial 
centres,  Philadelphia  and  Charleston 
were  mature,  and  even  the  Spanish  town 
of  New  Orleans  had  taken  definite  shape 
as  an  entrepot  for  a  large  commerce  from 
the  river  to  the  sea;  but  here  on  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac  sprawled  a  few 
wide,  unpaved  streets,  and  rose  two  or 
three  uncompleted  public  buildings  and 
a  few  unattractive  blocks  of  dwelling- 
houses,  constituting  a  city  which  had  no 
past,  whose  present  was  beyond  the  pow- 
ers of  classification,  and  whose  future 
no  man  could  guess.  The  population 
was  motley.  There  were  negroes  whose 
owners  hired  them  out  by  the  day  or  the 
month,  public  men  from  the  four  quar-' 
ters  of  the  country,  of  every  degree  of 
culture  and  lack  of  culture,  from  the 
Senator  from  a  new  State  who  saw  a 
forte  piano  for  the  first  time  and  looked 
with    open-mouthed    wonder   at   the   dan- 
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dug;  of  tlio  koy<,  and  tlio  Ropre^sontative 
who  wore  his  hair  in  a  queue  tied  with 
an  eel's  skin,  to  the  strutting?  Federalist 
from  the  seahoard,  powdered  and  rutHed 
and    gouty    from    old    ^ladeira,    and    the 
planter  nabob   from   the   South   with   his 
long  train  of  dusky  retainers.     The  sta- 
tionary inhabitants  comprised  a  few  high 
executive  otiicers;  several  hundred  depart- 
ment clerks,  who  held  a   higher  rank   in 
the  city  than   their 
successors    now    oc- 
cupy;  a   lialf-dozen 
diplomatic        repre- 
sentatives    of     for- 
eign     governments, 
who  laughed  at  the 
place    but    did    not 
dislike    it ;     and     a 
flock  of  foreign  la- 
borers, most  of  them 
from    Ireland.      To 
minister       to       the 
wants    of   the   large 
tloating    population 
there     were     many 
hack  -  drivers     and 
keepers     of     hotels 
and        boarding- 
houses,      who      pro- 
vided    the     visitors 
w^ith  food  and  shel- 
ter,  and   of  saloons 


Jaa\es    Madison 


<:cn(Htus     ^-roups     of     people     there     wen 
TWO   principles   generally    recognized    that 
furnished    a    foundation    upon    which    a 
tolerably    comi)act    social    structure    was 
built.     One  was  that  a  man  of  high  rank 
in  the  public  service  was  entitled  to  high 
rank    in    ]>rivate    life.      Everybody    was 
l)n>ud  of  the  new  republic  and  thought  it 
an    honor    to    associate    with    those    who 
tiuided  its  destinies.     The  other  was  that 
members     of     fam- 
ilies   who    had    al- 
ways      occui^ied 
nndisjmted     pronii- 
nenc(»      in      private 
life   had   an   ecjui ta- 
ble    right     to     con- 
tinue  in    the  enjoy- 
ment      of      their 
position         Respect 
f  o  r     old      families 
still    in-evailed,    for 
nmuy       old   -   world 
habits      necessarily 
survived      a  m  o  n  g 
men      and      women 
nearly   all   of  whom 
had  been  reared  the 
subjects   of   a   king. 
It     was     not     until 
the      next      genera- 
tion,   all    of    whom 
were     born      sover- 


and  gambling-houses,  where  they  found  eigiis,  came  into  control,  that  the  political 
companionship  and  recreation.  There  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  men  was  con- 
were  a  few  professional  men  to  cure  strued  to  require  as  a  consequence  a  re- 
the  souls  and  bodies  of  the  people  moval  of  the  barriers  which  had  up  to 
and  settle  their  disputes,  and  a  large  that  time  separated  groups  of  people  in 
group  of  real-estate  dealers  and  sharpers  private  life. 

who   swapped  lots   and   ran  up  fictitious         And   so   it   was   that   when   James   and 

prices  for  the  land  which  houses  should  Dolly  Madison  took  up  their  residence  in 

be    built     upon,    so    that     the    building  the    White    House    on    March    11,    1809, 

took     unnatural,     unsymmetrical     direc-  they  found  themselves  at  the  head  of  a 


tions.  There  was  yet  another  class,  which 
was  not  numerous  but  deserves  especial 
notice,  because  of  the  influence  it  had 
upon  the  tone  of  the  city.  "  Old  Wash- 
ingtonians "  could  not,  of  course,  exist 
in  a  city  which  was  not  yet  in  its  teens, 
but  there  were  a  few  old  resident  families, 
who  for  many  years  had  lived  in  George- 
town and  on  the  land  which  Washington 
and    I/Enfant   staked   off   into   city   lots. 


society  which  was  already  formed  upon 
fairly  well-defined  lines.  Thus  far  its 
chief  need  had  been  a  leader  and  a 
central  gathering-point,  and  these  James 
and  Dolly  furnished. 

It  is  true  that  two  Presidents  had  al- 
ready lived  in  the  White  House  and  that 
one  of  them  had  had  a  wife;  but  Abigail 
Adams's  possession  had  been  disputed  by 
workmen,    and     Washington    was    in    a 


and  the  city  came  upon  them  and  found  state  of  chaos   while   she  was   there,  the 

them  already  in  possession,  so  they  acted  government     having     been     moved     into 

in  some  sense  as  its  hosts.  what  was  no  better  than   an   unprepared 

Among   the   members   of   these   lietero-  camp.     It  is  small  wonder,  therefore,  that 
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she  and  the  President  fled  from  the  dis- 
comforts and  confusion  of  an  unfinished 
house  in  the  wilderness  to  their  orderly 
establishment  at  Braintree,,-and  that  dur- 
ing the  nine  months  of  their  official 
residence  in  Washington  they  were  ac- 
tually absent  for  more  than  four  months. 
There  was  no  society  for  Mrs.  Adams  to 
lead;  there  was  no  settled  household  for 
her  to  be  mistress  of. 

The  eight  years  of  Thomas  Jefferson's 
possession  of  the 
White  House  were 
memorable,  but 
their  effect  upon 
the  order  of  the 
house  was  not  en- 
during. He  had 
peculiar  and  inter- 
esting ideas  upon 
the  subject  of  social 
customs,  and  he 
put  them  into  ef- 
fect. He  was  an 
overshadowing  in- 
dividual whose 
associates  were 
always  his  subordi- 
nates. His  daugh- 
ter, Mrs  Randolph, 
was  with  him  most 
of  the  time  while 
he  was  President, 
and  Mrs.  Eppes, 
another      daughter, 

a  part  of  the  time;  but  the  house  was  not 
theirs.  It  had  a  master  but  no  mistress; 
it  sat  uneasy  under  an  unnatural  domin- 
ion, and  it  welcomed  the  change  which 
came  when  a  family  with  normal  guidance 
succeeded  the  eccentric  widower. 

"  My  darling  little  husband,"  is  the 
language  Mrs.  Madison  applied  to  the 
father  of  the  Constitution  in  a  familiar 
letter  to  her  friend,  Mrs.  Richard  Bland 
Lee,  of  Alexandria,  when  she  returned  a 
pair  of  hose  which  were  too  small  for 
him.  Her  devotion  to  him  was  com- 
plete, even  if  it  was  protective;  nor  can 
it  be  denied  that  she  was  the  principal 
figure  in  the  parlors  of  the  White  House 
during  the  eight  years  that  it  was  her 
home.  What  chance  had  a  little  man, 
barely  five  feet  six  inches  tall,  with  a 
sallow,  solemn  face  and  a  retiring  dis- 
position, in  competition  with  a  buxom 
wife,    who    had    a    cheerful    voice,    rosy 


Dolly   Madison 


cheeks,  and  a  great  fondness  for  her  fel- 
low man  and  woman  ?  The  wall  was  not 
an  unnatural  place  for  him  in  a  large 
assemblage,  and  he  was  indifferent  to  the 
personal  impression  he  made,  but  the 
centre  of  the  carpet  belonged  of  right 
to  her.  There  was  no  objection  to  this 
arrangement  on  his  part,  and  they  were 
a  pair  of  lovers  up  to  the  very  end,  and 
on  the  rare  occasions  when  they  were 
separated  wrote  love-letters  to  each  other. 
During  the  sum- 
mer of  1809  while 
they  were  at  Mont- 
pelier  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to 
Washington  for  a 
few  days  in  the 
middle  of  August 
to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation against 
Great  Britain,  and 
this  is  how  he  wrote 
to  his  wife: 

"  My  dearest,  .  .  . 
Everything  around 
and  within  reminds 
me  that  you  are  ab- 
sent, and  makes 
me  anxious  to  quit 
this  solitude." 

There  was  no 
solitude  at  the 
White  House  when 
she  was  there,  and 
to  meet  the  expense  of  the  lavish  enter- 
taining which  was  continuous  the  Presi- 
dent had  a  salary  of  $25,000  a  year,  which 
his  fellow  citizens  considered  to  be  a  pro- 
digious sum;  and  it  is  true  that  money 
went  far  in  those  days.  The  inhabitants  of 
Washington  complained  that  the  cost  of 
living  was  high,  but  the  prices  appear 
to  us  to  have  been  veiy  low.  A  fine 
turkey  cost  seventy-five  cents,  a  side  of 
mutton  two  dollars,  a  whole  hog  three 
dollars,  canvasback  ducks,  which  were 
plentiful,  never  cost  more  than  fifty  cents 
each,  two  shad  were  a  quarter,  and  po- 
tatoes forty  cents  a  bushel;  an  extra 
Vv^aiter  for  a  party  was  paid  about  thirty- 
five  cents,  and  the  best  seats  at  the  theatre 
vv^ere  a  dollar.  There  were  a  few  ex- 
i:>enses  which  we  are  spared.  Bleeding 
was  part  of  the  barber's  business,  and  one 
had  to  be  bled  often  in  this  malarial 
climate.     A  certain   old  black  woman  in 
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Georgetown,  who  was  esijccially  skilful  in 
cupping  charged  fifty  cents  for  her 
services.  Many  gentlemen  userl  barl)crs 
regularly  to  powder  or  cut  their  hair, 
and  nearly  all  the  ladies  employed 
hair-dressers. 

The  first  business  of  the  Madisons 
when  they  moved  into  the  White  House 
was  to  furnish  it  suitably,  provision  for 
this  purpose  having  been  made  by  Con- 
gress; and  to  Benjamin  H.  Latrobe,  the 
great  architect,  was  entrusted  the  task 
of  supplying  the  gaps  which  existed  and 
of  replacing  what  w^as  old  or  shabby. 
The  President  directed  him  to  take  his 
instructions  from  Mrs.  Madison  and  to 
render  his  accounts  to  her,  and  together 
they  spent  about  $11,000.  For  the  great 
East  Room  two  handsome  mirrors  were 
procured  and  some  beautiful  hanging- 
lamps,  and  the  somewhat  worn  carpet 
was  sent  up  to  the  Capitol  to  do  service 
in  the  chamber  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, being  of  the  same  pattern, 
while  a  new  carpet  was  bought  for  the 
White  House.  The  furnishing  of  the 
East  Room  alone  cost  about  $3,000  A 
piano  and  guitar  were  included  in  the 
list  of  articles  bought,  besides  a  large 
quantity     of    china,     knives     and     forks. 


bottle-stands,  and  tahle-linen,  and  for  the 
laundry  one  of  Yarwood's  washing- 
machines.  All  of  these  were  public  prop- 
erty, the  purchases  being  finally  account- 
ed for  to  the  Treasury;  but  the  splendid 
chariot  which  Robert  Fielding  miade  for 
the  President  in  Philadelphia  the  latter 
paid  $l,r)00  for  out  of  his  own  purse,  the 
price  including  harness  for  four  horses. 

Toward  the  end  of  May  the  establish- 
ment was  in  order,  and  it  was  formally 
announced  that  on  Wednesday  evening, 
May  31st,  at  eight  o'clock,  Mrs.  Madison 
would  be  at  home  to  receive  her  friends, 
and  thereafter  on  every  Wednesday  eve- 
ning when  she  was  in  the  city.  Although 
there  were  no  written  invitations  to  these 
receptions,  there  was  no  question  of  who 
were  and  who  were  not  entitled  to  attend 
them.  All  the  higher  officials  of  govern- 
ment and  all  the  residents  of  the  city 
who  had  moved  in  the  same  circle  with 
the  Madisons,  whether  they  were  in  of- 
ficial life  or  not,  constituted  the  regular 
guests,  and  they  brought  with  them  such 
visitors  and  strangers  as  they  thought  it 
proper  to  introduce.  So  the  White  House 
on  Wednesday  evenings  became  the  great 
gathering-place  for  the  world  in  Wash- 
ington ;    nor   have    any   of   its    social   ac- 
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tivities  since  played  as  important  a  part 
in  the  life  of  the  capital.  Many  people 
went  there  week  after  week;  they  made 
appointments  to  meet  each  other  there; 
there  young  men  and  young  women  were 
introduced  to  each  other  and  fell  in  love 
under  Mrs.  Madison's  kindly  encourage- 
ment; marriages  were  made  and  political 
combinations  arranged  in  corner  con- 
versations; people  of  musical  accomplish- 
ments sang  and  played  their  best,  because 
of  Mrs.  Madison's  appreciation;  people 
of  wit  made  their  best  jokes,  because  she 
loved  to  laugh;  ladies  wore  their  best 
gowns,  because  she  liked  fine  clothes;  in 
short,  there  were  golden  hours  at  the 
first  ^'  drawing-rooms  "  in  "  the  palace," 

When  it  became  known  that  Mrs. 
Madison  intended  to  hold  a  reception  it 
was  called  a  '^  drawing-room "  by  every- 
body, and  the  White  House  was  known 
as  the  "  Palace,"  or,  less  frequently,  as 
the  "  Great  House,"  for  the  names  of 
things  were  still  English.  Many  fervent 
prayers  were  offered  up  for  fair  weather 
for  this  night,  for  most  of  the  guests 
would  have  far  to  go,  and  on  a  bad  night 
a  chariot  might  get  stalled.  Alas !  it 
rained,  and  the  carriages  drew  up  at  the 
White  House  door  all  spattered  with 
mud,  and  the  splendor  of  the  liveried 
black  coachmen  and  footmen  was  sadly 
marred.  One  or  two  chariots  broke  down 
in  a  mud-hole  near  the  White  House 
gates,  which  was  one  of  the  worst  places 
in  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  but  the  oc- 
cupants were  carried  on  by  passing 
friends.  The  portico  of  the  house  had 
not  yet  been  erected,  but  the  guests 
alighted  at  the  stone  steps,  and  were  un- 
der cover  almost  immediately.  There  a 
brilliant  scene  greeted  them;  fully  two 
hundred  people  were  present,  and  the 
house  was  glowing  with  lamps  and  large 
chandeliers  having  a  thousand  wax  lights. 
The  unique  and  symmetrical  arrangement 
of  the  rooms  and  halls,  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  new  furniture,  and  the  bril- 
liant costumes  of  the  guests,  all  combined 
lo  make  a  scene  which  an  unprejudiced 
and  discriminating  observer  must  have 
admired  and  remembered. 

In  the  year  1809  there  was  some  good 
American  architecture,  artistic  furniture 
was  made,  and  the  style  of  women's 
clothes  was  for  the  moment  simple  and 
beautiful.     It  is  true  that  at  Mrs.  Madi- 


son's reception  the  admiration  of  things 
Oriental,  which  was  then  the  dominant 
note,  showed  itself  in  the  unattractive 
turbans  which  many  of  the  women  wore, 
but  they  had  delicate  cashmere  shawls 
and  graceful  flowing  tunics  and  mantles. 
Some  of  the  turbans  were  made  of 
spangled  muslin  and  others  of  bright - 
colored  cloth,  and  from  the  centre  of  a 
few  glittered  a  precious  stone,  but  none 
were  really  becoming.  It  was  a  day  of 
gemis  and  jewelry.  About  the  bare 
necks  of  the  women  long  gold  chains 
were  twined  as  often  as  four  or  five 
times;  on  their  arms  were  armlets  and 
bracelets,  while  from  their  ears  hung  ear- 
rings. Those  women  who  did  not  wear 
turbans  had  drooping  ostrich  plumes  in 
their  hair,  or  wore  it  bound  with  narrow 
bands  of  gold  or  ribbon.  The  hair  at 
the  back  was  gathered  in  a  knot  in 
Grecian  style,  and  this  they  called  "  turn- 
ing   up    the    hind    hair    close."      It    was 
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worn  in  front  in  curls  or  ringlets,  and  a 
few  had  it  cut  and  curled  tightly  all  over 
ihe  head,  while  some  wore  wigs,  which 
were  becoming  fashionable. 

There  was  a  pleasing  imitation  of  the 
costumes  of  the  classic  Greek  age,  and 
the  gowns,  which  were  cut  low  in  the 
neck,  with  a  muslin  ruff  behind  the  head, 
hung  in  graceful,  natural  folds.  Tight 
lacing  was  not  in  vogue,  and  the  lines  of 
the  waist  were  not  important  to  a  lady 
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wcarinpr  thf  "round  f^own.*'  for  it  \va< 
^atlicrod  loosely  only  a  >li()rt  di-taiicc 
below  the  shoidders.  The  {^lovo  canie 
up  to  the  elbows,  and  the  slipiM'rs  of  kid 
or  silk  barely  eovered  the  toes  and  liad  no 
heels.  Tn  F]np:lan<l  at  thi^  tiin<'  .1  fine 
lady  when  she  went  to  court  wore  an 
enormous  dress  pulfed  out  witli  Innidreds 
of  flounees  and  frills;  but  there  wen 
espeeial  costumes  prescribed  or  worn 
the  White  House. 
The  skirts  of  the 
older  women  trailed 
upon  the  <iroun<l. 
but  there  were  no 
real  trains  as  we 
understand  them, 
and  the  girls  wore 
skirts  which  barely 
reached  to  their 
ankles. 

The  costumes  of 
many  of  the  men 
lent  color  to  the 
scene.  Althou2,h 

the  President  him- 
self wore  a  l)]a<'k 
suit  with  black  silk 
stocking's,  others 
had  light  blue  or 
green  coats,  gar- 
nished with  large 
gilt  or  pearl  but- 
tons, the  long  nar- 
row tails  reaching 
down  to  their  calves. 

Pantaloons  w^ere  coming  into  general  use, 
but  were  not  as  yet  permitted  for  evening 
wear,  and  buff-colored  or  drab  small-clothes 
were  worn  with  white  silk  stockings.  It 
was  about  the  time  that  Beau  Brummel 
introduced  starch  into  all  the  neck-cloths 
of  Europe,  and  many  gentlemen  in  Amer- 
ica obeyed  his  edict.  The  ends  of  their 
shirt  collars  stuck  up  over  their  chins 
and  reached  to  their  ears.  Some  of  them 
wore  w^hat  they  called  "  pudding  cravats," 
which  were  designed  to  puif  out  the  chest 
and  make  it  look  deep;  and  all  had  fine 
cambric  shirt-frills.  They  wore  patent- 
leather  pumps  or  low  shoes  with  buckles, 
boots  being  forbidden  for  the  evening, 
because  the  blacking  came  off  when  it 
came  in  contact  with  ladies'  dresses. 
Some  of  the  older  men  had  their  hair 
powdered,  combed  back  and  gathered  in 
a  queue  behind,  but  the  style  was  going 
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'•ut.  ;lnd  the  younger  men  wore  it  cut 
•Ai\d  parted  at  tiic  side,  whik'  a  few  fops 
bad  it  in  curls  over  the  lu>a(k 

The    snuffd)o.\    was    in    use.    and     Mrs. 
M:i<li-<in    carriccl    one    made    of    lava,    l)Ut 
after  licr  \onnn   friend   ileiiry  Clay  came 
to  Wa^hiuiiton  --be  took  her  snuff  from  his 
box.   when    lie  was  at    her  receptions,  not 
only  a-  a  mark  of  her  favor,  but  because 
be  idway--  carried  a  tine  l)raii(l  of  i'ai)i)ee. 
X'isitors   wlio  saw 
their  genial  hostess 
for    the    first    time 
noticed     that     h  e  r 
eluH'ks  were  too  i*ed 
and  that  she  paint- 
ed.     She    was    only 
thirty  -  <even     years 
old.  and  her  natural 
color    might    better 
have    been    left    un- 
improved,    but     sh<' 
dreadi'd    tlu;    march 
of   time,    and   when 
she    got    really    old 
it  was  observed  that 
sjie     remained     the 
-a me    age    for    sev- 
eral years  at  a  time. 
There      was      some 
curiosity  among  the 
guests     to     s«e     if 
tables    for    cards 
would  be  placed  in 
one  of  the  rooms  for 
those  who  wished  to 
play,  but  none  were  provided.     She  had 
herself    up    to    this    time    played    "  loo " 
for  money,   as  most   ladies  did;   but  she 
now    abandoned    this    practice    and    re- 
gretted that  she  had  ever  indulged  in  it, 
although  she  remained   a  card-player  all 
her  life. 

Congress  had  come  together  in  extra 
session  on  May  22d,  and  a  large  number 
of  the  members  were  at  the  drawing- 
room,  but  as  the  session  could  not  last 
long  few  of  them  had  brought  their  wives 
to  Washington,  and  consequently  there 
were  more  men  than  women  present. 
Among  them  were  a  number  of  Federal- 
ist Senators  and  Representatives  who  had 
resolutely  refused  to  visit  the  White 
House  as  long  as  the  hated  Jefferson  was 
in  it,  but  who  were  now  willing  to  as- 
sociate with  his  milder  successor.  Josiah 
Quincy,    for    instance,    a   Representative 
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from  Massachusetts,  who  had  fought  Jef- 
ferson like  a  tiger,  now  tamely  walked 
:      to   the    drawing-room    to    greet    Madison 
I      and  his  wife,  his  friendliness  being  partly 
'      due,  no  doubt,  to  the  rumor  which  had 
reached   him   that  Mrs.   Madison   was  at 
heart  a  Federalist. 
I  The  most  interesting  men  in  Congress 

I  at  this  time  were  among  the  Federalists, 
but  there  were  a  few  conspicuous  Re- 
publicans. There  was  Peter  B.  Porter, 
I  of  New  York,  who  had  already  taken  his 
'  place  as  one  of  the  mainstays  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  House.  He  won 
military  distinction  in  the  war  a  few 
years  later,  and  became  the  proud  owner 
of  Goat  Island  at  Niagara  Falls.  He 
had  with  him  this  evening  his  beautiful 
young  Avife,  then  hardly  more  than  a  girl, 
but  already  displaying  those  charms  and 
talents  which  made  her  famous  and  caused 
her  to  lead  the  social  life  of  Washington 
fourteen  years  afterward,  when  her  hus- 
band was  Secretary  of  War  for  John 
Quincy  Adams.  Another  young  Repre- 
sentative to  whom  the  ladies  especially 
were  paying  attention  was  Richard 
Mentor  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  then  a 
handsome  young  bachelor  who  evidently 
was  thinking  of  changing  his  condition. 
He  had  already  gained  a  reputation  for 
bold  adventure  by  raising  a  small  army 
to  fight  Spain  in  1803,  and  his  subsequent 
romantic  career  in  camp  and  forum  came 
not  unexpectedly. 

But  there  were  really  few  great  figures 
in  Congress  at  this  time.  It  was  a 
transition  stage,  when  the  old  Federalists 
were  passing  off  the  stage  and  the  young 
Republicans  had  not  yet  become  the  chief 
actors;  but  in  the  next  few  years  began 
the  greatest  period  in  its  history,  and 
then  Mrs.  Madison's  drawing-rooms  were 
thronged  with  Senators  and  members 
whose  renown  is  still  vigorous.  In  1810 
William  Lowndes,  tall  and  slender  as  a 
bending  reed,  came  in  from  South  Caro- 
lina and  fascinated  the  House  with  his 
winning  eloquence;  in  the  same  year. the 
sandy-haired  young  Henry  Clay  assumed 
the  leadership  of  his  party  in  the  House 
and  began  his  unmatched  career,  attract- 
ing the  hearts  of  men  and  women  as  no 
other  of  our  public  men  has  ever  done ;  in 
1811  a  bony  countryman  from  Lowndes's 
State,  named  Calhoun,  with  wonderful 
deep   eyes   and   rare   conversational   pow- 
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ers,  appeared  at  the  drawing-rooms,  and 
all  people  who  met  him  knew  that  he 
was  marked  for  great  things;  and  two 
years  later  Daniel  Webster  appeared. 

The  conversation  at  this  first  drawing- 
room  was  better  than  that  we  hear  at 
similar  gatherings  now.  People  had  more 
leisure  then,  and  saw  each  other  more 
frequently  than  we  do,  and  they  made 
more  of  conversation  as  an  art.  They 
met  at  dinner-parties  at  three  or  half  past 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon;  there  was 
no  regular  work  done  after  that  hour, 
and  it  was  the  custom  to  pay  calls  in 
the  morning.  This  evening  the  absorb- 
ing topic  was  the  promising  aspect  of  our 
difficulties  with  England,  and  the  British 
minister,  Henry  Montague  Erskine,  who 
had  carried  a  message  of  delusive  hope 
to  Madison,  was  greeted  with  enthusiasm. 
He  had  with  him  his  American  wife, 
who  was  Mary  Cadwallader,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  her  father,  General  Cad- 
wallader, who  was  his  guest  at  the  lega- 
tion in  Georgetown.  The  men  talked  of 
political  affairs  a  great  deal,  but  they 
liked  to  dip  into  lighter  subjects  also, 
and  Latin  quotations  were  frequently 
heard.  The  ladies  talked  of  books  some- 
what, but  their  reading  was  not  extensive. 
Miss  Porter's  Tkaddeus  of  Warsaw, 
which  had  appeared  only  a  few  years 
before,  was  one  of  their  favorites,  and 
there  was  a  revival  among  them  of  Don 
Quixote.  Mrs.  Madison  was  re-reading 
Don  Quixote  herself,  and  while  she  did 
not  really  care  much  for  books,  she  made 
them  serve  her  purpose,  it  being  her  habit 
to  carry  one  in  her  hand  when  she  en- 
tered the  room  to  greet  visitors  whom 
she  did  not  know  well,  so  that  she  might 
have  an  immediate  topic  of  conversation. 
They  talked  of  poetry,  of  course,  but  al- 
though The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel 
and  Marmion  had  reached  Washington, 
they  were  more  concerned  with  The 
Columhiad  and  Hasty  Pudding  of  Joel 
Barlow — possibly  because  Mr.  Barlow  was 
there  and  was  an  agreeable  companion. 
There  was  another  author  present  in  Dr. 
William  Thornton,  whom  they  justly  re- 
garded as  a  more  talented  man  than  Bar- 
low, and  who  was,  in  fact,  the  most  ac- 
complished man  in  Washington  after 
Thomas  Jefferson  left.  His  official  posi- 
tion was  that  of  Superintendent  of  the 
Patent    Office;    but    he    had   walked   the 
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hospitals  at  Edinbiir^'-li.  niul  liad  a  knuwl- 
edcre  of  medicine;  as  an  architect,  he 
had  drawn  the  first  accepted  phms  of  the 
Capitol;  as  a  landscape-gardener,  he  had 
just  laid  out  the  pretty  flower-j?arden 
north  of  the  White  House ;  as  an  inventor, 
he  was  then  busy  with  a  flutter-wheel 
steamboat,  which  he  afterward  swore 
Robert  Fulton  stole  from  him.  lie  wrote 
abstruse  pamphlets  on  the  origin  of  lan- 
guage, political  articles  for  The  National 
Intdligencer,  and  did  not  disdain  to  make 
rhymes  about  passing  events  to  amuse 
his  friends.  He  made  one  to  celebrate 
this  very  evening,  which  ran  thus : 
*'  Tom  Tingey,  Tom  Tumor,  Tom  Kwell.  Tom 
Digges, 

All  go  to  the  palace  to  eat  up  the  fig*. 

How    dilTerent    the    conduct    of    Honuilus 
Riggs 

Forever    engaged    with    liis    schooners    and 
brigs! 

The    ladies   go    thither,    but   cannot    dance 
jigs, 

Lest  the  motion  of  dancing  slioiild   loosen 
their  wif^s. 

Some  go  as  Federalists,  some  go  as  Whigs, 

Some  as  philosophers,  some  few  as  prigs," 


And.  so  on  to  an  indefinite  length,  tlk 
characters  introduced  lacing  the  young 
men  of  Washington. 

Doctor  Thornton  and  a  number  of 
the  other  guests  were  on  terms  of  in- 
timacy with  the  President,  who  circulated 
freely  among  the  jx'ople  and  was  polite 
to  all.  When  he  spoke,  no  ponderous 
words  of  wisdom  fell  from  his  lips,  but  he 
talked,  and  encouraged  them  to  talk,  of 
lighter  things,  and  occasionally  he  made 
remarks  which  caused  the  men  to  laugh 
and  the  ladies  to  blush;  for,  by  a  strange 
contradiction,  this  man.  who  was  more 
deeply  read  than  any  other  of  our  Presi- 
dents, and  who  knew  more  about  the 
science  and  philosophy  of  government, 
was  a  frivolous  humorist  in  the  relaxation 
of  private  life. 

The  evening  wore  away  quickly;  by 
ten  o'clock  the  guests  had  departed,  and 
as  the  weather  had  cleared,  they  went 
home  with  less  discomfort  than  they  had 
endured  in  coming.  They  had  all  enjoyed 
themselves,  and  found  nothing  of  regal 
pomp  or  discomfort  at  Mrs.  Madison's 
first  drawing-room. 


Song 

BY   ALICE    MORGAN    WRIGHT 

I  NEVER   knew   till   I   knew   you 
That  May  was  May  or  June  was   June, 
Or  if  the  sea  were  red  or  blue 
Beyond   the   dune. 

I  never  knew  that   all   this  land 

A  garden   was,   till   through   the   street 
You   came  with  roses   in  your  hand 
And   'neath   your   feet. 


I  never  knew  why  men   should  kill 

And   bum   and   torture,   day   by   day: 
Myself  I  never  knew,  until 
You  went   away. 


THEY  were  talking  after  dinner  in 
that  cozy  moment  when  the  con- 
versation has  ripened,  just  before 
the  coffee,  into  mocking  guesses  and 
laughing  suggestions.  The  thing  they 
were  talking  of  was  something  that  would 
have  held  them  apart  if  less  happily 
timed  and  placed,  but  then  and  there 
it  drew  these  together  in  what  most  of 
them  felt  a  charming  and  flattering  in- 
timacy. Not  all  of  them,  took  part  in  the 
talk,  and  of  those  who  did,  none  perhaps 
assumed  to  talk  with  authority  or  finality. 
At  first  they  spoke  of  the  subject  as  it, 
forbearing  to  name  it,  as  if  the  name  of 
it  would  convey  an  unpleasant  shock,  out 
of  temper  with  the  general  feeling. 

"  I  don't  suppose,"  the  host  said,  ^'  that 
it's  really  so  much  commoner  than  it 
used  to  be.  But  the  publicity  is  more 
invasive  and  explosive.  That's  perhaps 
because  it  has  got  higher  up  in  the  world 
and  has  spread  more  among  the  first 
circles.  The  time  was  when  you  seldom 
heard  of  it  there,  and  now  it  is  scarcely 
a  scandal.  I  remember  that  Avhen  I  went 
abroad,  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  and 
the  English  brought  me  to  book  about  it, 
I  could  put  them  down  by  saying  that  I 
didn't  know  a  single  divorced  person." 

^^  And  of  course,"  a  bachelor  guest 
ventured,  ^'  a  person  of  that  sort  must 
be  single." 

At  first  the  others  did  not  take  the 
joke;  then  they  laughed,  but  the  women 
not  so  much  as  the  men. 

"  And  you  couldn't  say  that  now  ?"  the 
lady  on  the  right  of  the  host  inquired. 

"  Why,  I  don't  know,"  he  returned, 
thoughtfully,  after  a  little  interval.  ^^  I 
don't  just  call  one  to  mind." 

"Then,"  the  bachelor  said,  "that 
classes  you.  If  you  moved  in  our  best 
society  you  would  certainly  know  some 
of  the  many  smart  people  whose  dis- 
unions alternate  with  the  morning  mur- 
ders in  the  daily  papers." 

"  Yes,  the  fact  seems  to  rank  me  rather 
low ;  but  I'm  rather  proud  of  the  fact." 


The  hostess  seemed  not  quite  to  like 
this  arrogant  humility.  She  said,  over 
the  length  of  the  table  (it  was  not  very 
long),  "I'm  sure  you  know  some  very 
nice  people  who  have  not  been." 

"Well,  yes,  I  do.  But  are  they  really 
smart  people?  They're  of  very  good 
family,  certainly." 

"  You  mustn't  brag,"  the  bachelor  said. 

A  husband  on  the  right  of  the  hostess 
wondered  if  there  were  really  more  of 
the  thing  than  there  used  to  be. 

"  Qualitatively,  yes,  I  should  say. 
Quantitatively,  I'm  not  convinced,"  the 
host  answered.  "  In  a  good  many  of  the 
States  it's  been  made  difiicult." 

The  husband  on  the  right  of  the  hostess 
was  not  convinced,  he  said,  as  to  the 
qualitative  increase.  The  parties  to  the 
suits  were  rich  enough,  and  sometimes 
they  were  high  enough  placed,  and  far 
enough  derived.  But  there  was  nearly 
always  a  leak  in  them,  a  social  leak  some- 
where, on  one  side  or  the  other.  They 
could  not  be  said  to  be  persons  of  quality 
in  the  highest  sense." 

"  Why,  persons  of  quality  seldom  can 
be,"  the  bachelor  contended. 

The  girl  opposite,  who  had  been  in- 
vited to  balance  him  in  the  scale  of 
celibacy  by  the  hostess  in  her  study  of 
her  dinner-partj^  first  smiled,  and  then 
alleged  a  very  distinguished  instance  of 
divorce  in  which  the  parties  were  both 
of  immaculate  origin  and  unimpeachable 
fashion.  "  Nobody,"  she  said,  "  can  ac- 
cuse them  of  a  want  of  quality."  She 
was  good-looking,  though  no  longer  so 
young  as  she  could  have  wished;  she 
flung  out  her  answer  to  the  bachelor  de- 
fiantly, but  she  addressed  it  to  the  host, 
and  he  said  that  was  true;  certainly  it 
was  a  signal  case;  but  wasn't  it  excep- 
tional? The  others  mentioned  like  cases, 
though  none  quite  so  perfect,  and  then 
there  was  a  lull  till  the  husband  on  the 
left  of  the  hostess  noted  a  fact  which 
renewed  the  life  of  the  discussion. 

"  There  was  a  good  deal  of  agitation. 
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six  or  eight  years  ago,  about  it.  I  don't 
know  whether  the  agitation  accom- 
plished anything.'* 

The  host  believed  it  had  influenced 
legislation. 

"  For  or  against  ?''  the  bachelor  in- 
quired. 

''  Oh,  against." 

''  But  in  other  countries  it's  been  com- 
ing in  more  and  more.  It  seems  to  be 
as  easy  in  England  now  as  it  used  to  be 
in  Indiana.  In  France  it's  something 
f^candalous,  and  in  Norwegian  society 
you  meet  so  many  disunited  couples  in  a 
state  of  quadruplicate  reunion  that  it 
is  very  embarrassing.  It  doesn't  seem 
to  bother  the  parties  to  the  new  rela- 
tion themselves." 

"  It's  very  common  in  Germany,  too," 
the  husband  on  the  right  of  the  host- 
ess said. 

The  husband  on  her  left  said  he  did 
not  know  just  how  it  was  in  Italy  and 
Spain,  and  no  one  offered  to  disperse 
his  ignorance. 

In  the  silence  which  ensued  the  lady 
on  the  left  of  the  host  created  a  diversion 
in  her  favor  by  saying  that  she  had  heard 
they  had  a  very  good  law  in  Switzerland. 
Being  asked  to  tell  what  it  was,  she 
could  not  remember,  but  her  husband, 
on  the  right  of  the  hostess,  saved  the 
credit  of  his  family  by  supplying  her 
defect.  "  Oh,  yes.  It's  very  curious. 
We  heard  of  it  when  we  were  there. 
When  people  want  to  be  put  asunder, 
for  any  reason  or  other,  they  go  before 
a  magistrate  and  declare  their  wish. 
Then  they  go  home,  and  at  the  end  of 
a  certain  time — weeks  or  months — the 
magistrate  summons  them  before  him 
with  a  view  to  reconciliation.  If  they 
come,  it  is  a  good  sign;  if  they  don't 
come,  or  come  and  persist  in  their  desire, 
then  they  are  summoned  after  another 
interval,  and  are  either  reconciled  or  put 
asunder  as  the  case  may  be,  or  as  they 
choose.  It  is  not  expensive,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  isn't  scandalous." 

"  It  seems  very  sensible,"  the  husband 
on  the  left  of  the  hostess  said,  as  if  to 
keep  the  other  husband  in  countenance. 
But  for  an  interval  no  one  else  joined 
him,  and  the  mature  girl  said  to  the  man 
next  her  that  it  seemed  rather  cold- 
blooded. He  was  a  man  who  had  been 
entreated  to  come  in,  on  the  frank  con- 


fession that  he  was  asked  as  a  stop-gap, 
the  original  guest  having  fallen  by  the 
way.  Such  men  are  apt  to  abuse  their 
magnanimity,  their  condescension.  They 
think  that  being  there  out  of  conqiassion, 
and  in  compliance  with  a  hospitality  that 
had  not  at  first  contemplated  their  pres- 
ence, they  can  say  anything;  they  are 
usually  asked  without  but  through  their 
wives,  svho  are  asked  to  ''  lend  "  them,  and 
who  lend  them  with  a  grudge  veiled  in 
eager  acciuiescence;  and  the  men  think  it 
will  afterward  advantage  them  with  their 
wives,  when  they  find  they  are  enjoying 
themselves,  if  they  will  go  home  and  re- 
port that  they  said  something  vexing  or 
verging  on  the  olTensive  to  their  hostess. 
This  man  now  addressed  himself  to  the 
lady  at  the  liead  of  the  table. 

"  Why  do  we  all  talk  as  if  we  thought 
divorce  was  an  unquestionable  evil?" 

The  hostess  looked  with  a  frightened 
air  to  the  right  and  left,  and  then  down 
the  table  to  her  husband.  But  no  one 
came  to  her  rescue,  and  she  asked  feebly, 
as  if  foreboding  trouble  (for  she  knew 
she  had  taken  a  liberty  with  this  man's 
wife),  "Why,  don't  we?" 

"  About  one  in  seven  of  ns  doesn't," 
the  stop-gap  said. 

"  Oh !"  the  girl  beside  him  cried  out, 
in  a  horror-stricken  voice,  which  seemed 
not  to  interpret  her  emotion  truly.  "  Is 
it  so  bad  as  that?" 

"  Perhaps  not  quite,  even  if  it  is  bad 
at  all,"  he  returned,  and  the  hostess 
smiled  gratefully  at  the  girl  for  drawing 
his  fire.  But  it  appeared  she  had  not, 
for  he  directed  his  further  speech  at  the 
hostess  again:  really  the  most  inoffensive 
person  there,  and  the  least  able  to  con- 
tend with  adverse  opinions. 

"  No,  I  don't  believe  we  do  think  it 
an  unquestionable  evil,  unless  we  think 
marriage  is  so."  Everybody  sat  up,  as 
the  stop-gap  had  intended,  no  doubt,  and 
he  "  held  them  with  his  glittering  eye," 
or  as  many  as  he  could  sweep  with  his 
glance.  "  I  suppose  that  the  greatest 
hypocrite  at  this  table,  where  we  are  all 
so  frankly  hypocrites  together,  will  not 
deny  that  marriage  is  the  prime  cause  of 
divorce.  In  fact,  divorce  couldn't  exist 
without  it." 

The  women  all  looked  bewilderedly  at 
one  another,  and  then  appealingly  at  the 
men.     None  of  these   answered  directly. 
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but   the   bachelor   softly   intoned   out   of 
Gilbert    and    Sullivan — he    was    of    that 

date : 

" *  A   paradox,   a   paradox ; 

A  most  ingenious  paradox!'" 

"  Yes,"  the  stop-gap  defiantly  assented. 
'^  A  paradox ;  and  all  aboriginal  verities, 
all  giant  truths,  are  paradoxes." 

"  Giant  truths  is  good,"  the  bachelor 
noted,  but  the  stop-gap  did  not  mind 
him. 

He  turned  to  4he  host:  "I  suppose 
that  if  divorce  is  an  evil,  and  we  wish 
to  extirpate  it,  we  must  strike  at  its  root, 
at  marriage?" 

The  host  laughed.  "  I  prefer  not  to 
take  the  floor.  I'm  sure  we  all  want  to 
hear  what  you  have  to  say  in  support 
of  your  mammoth  idea." 

"  Oh,  yes,  indeed,"  the  women  cho- 
rused, but  rather  tremulously,  as  not 
knowing  what  might  be  coming. 

"  Which  do  you  mean  ?  That  all  truth 
is  paradoxical,  or  that  marriage  is  the 
mother  of  divorce  ?" 

"  Whichever  you  like." 

"  The  last  proposition  is  self-evident," 
the  stop-gap  said,  supplying  himself  with 
a  small  bunch  of  the  grapes  which  no- 
body ever  takes  at  dinner;  the  hostess 
was  going  to  have  coffee  for  the  women 
in  the  drawing-room,  and  to  leave  the 
men  to  theirs  with  their  tobacco  at  the 
table.  '^  And  you  must  allow  that  if 
divorce  is  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  thing, 
it  equally  partakes  of  the  nature  of  its 
parent.  Or  else  there's  nothing  in 
heredity." 

"  Oh,  come !"  one  of  the  husbands  said. 

"  Very  well !"  the  stop-gap  submitted. 
"  I  yield  the  word  to  you."  But  as  the 
other  went  no  farther,  he  continued. 
"  The  case  is  so  clear  that  it  needs  no 
argument.  Up  to  this  time,  in  dealing 
with  the  evil  of  divorce,  if  it  is  an  evil, 
we  have  simply  been  suppressing  the 
symptoms;  and  your  Swiss  method — " 

"  Oh,  it  isn't  miner  the  man  said  who 
had  stated  it. 

"  Is  only  a  part  of  the  general  practice. 
It  is  another  attempt  to  make  divorce 
difficult,  when  it  is  marriage  that  ought 
to  be  made  difficult." 

"  Some,"  the  daring  bachelor  said, 
^'  think  it  ought  to  be  made  impossible." 
The  girl  across  the  table  began  to  laugh 
hysterically,   but   caught   herself  up,   and 


tried  to  look  as  if  she  had  not  laughed 
at  all. 

"  I  don't  go  so  far  as  that,"  the  stop- 
gap resumed,  ''  but  as  an  inveterate  en- 
emy of  divorce — " 

An  "  Oh !"  varying  from  surprise  to 
derision  chorused  up;  but  he  did  not 
mind  it;  he  went  on  as  if  uninterrupted. 

"  I  should  put  every  possible  obstacle, 
and  at  every  step,  in  the  way  of  mar- 
riage. The  attitude  of  society  toward 
marriage  is  now  simply  preposterous,  ab- 
solutely grotesque.  Society?  The  whole 
human  framework  in  all  its  manifesta- 
tions, social,  literary,  religious,  artistic, 
and  civic,  is  perpetually  guilty  of  the 
greatest  mischief  in  the  matter.  Noth- 
ing is  done  to  retard  or  prevent  marriage; 
everything  to  accelerate  and  promote  it. 
Marriage  is  universally  treated  as  a 
virtue  which  of  itself  consecrates  the 
lives  of  the  mostly  vulgar  and  entirely 
selfish  young  creatures  who  enter  into  it. 
The  blind  and  witless  passion  in  which 
it  oftenest  originates,  at  least  with  us, 
is  flattered  out  of  all  semblance  to  its 
sister  emotions,  and  revered  as  if  it  were 
a  celestial  inspiration,  a  spiritual  im- 
pulse. But  is  it?  I  defy  any  one  here 
to  say  that  it  is." 

As  if  they  were  afraid  of  worse  things 
if  they  spoke,  the  company  remained 
silent.     But  this  did  not  save  them. 

"  You  all  know  it  isn't.  You  all  know 
that  it  is  the  caprice  of  chance  en- 
counter, the  result  of  propinquity,  the 
invention  of  poets  and  novelists,  the 
superstition  of  the  victims,  the  un- 
scrupulous make-believe  of  the  witnesses. 
As  an  impulse  it  quickly  wears  itself  out 
in  marriage,  and  makes  way  for  divorce. 
In  this  country  nine-tenths  of  the  mar- 
riages are  love-matches.  The  old  mo- 
tives which  delay  and  prevent  marriage 
in  other  countries,  aristocratic  countries, 
like  questions  of  rank  and  descent,  even 
of  money,  do  not  exist.  Yet  this  is  the 
land  of  unhappy  unions  beyond  all  other 
lands,  the  very  home  of  divorce.  The 
conditions  of  marriage  are  ideally  favor- 
able according  to  the  opinions  of  its 
friends,  who  are  all  more  or  less  active 
in  bottling  husbands  and  wives  up  in  its 
felicity,  and  preventing  their  escape 
through  divorce." 

Still  the  others  were  silent,  and  again 
the    stop-gap    triumphed    on.      ^'  Now,    I 
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am  an  enemy  of  divorce,  too;  but  I  would 
have  it  begin  before  marriage.  " 

''Rather  paradoxical  again?"  the  bach- 
elor alone  had  the  hardihood  to  suggest. 

"  Not  at  all.  I  am  quite  literal.  I 
would  have  it  begin  with  the  engage- 
ment. 1  would  have  the  betrothed — 
the  mistress  and  the  lover — come  before 
the  magistrate  or  the  minister,  and  de- 
clare their  motives  in  wishing  to  marry, 
and  then  I  would  have  him  reason  with 
them,  and  represent  that  they  were  acting 
emotionally  in  obedience  to  a  passion 
which  must  soon  spend  itself,  or  a  fancy 
which  they  would  quickly  find  illusory. 
If  they  agreed  with  him,  well  and 
good;  if  not,  he  should  dismiss  them 
to  their  homes,  for  say  three  months  to 
think  it  over.  Then  he  should  summon 
them  again,  and  again  reason  with  them, 
and  dismiss  them  as  before,  if  they  con- 
tinued obstinate.  After  three  months 
more,  he  should  call  them  before  him 
and  reason  with  them  for  the  last  time. 
If  they  persisted  in  spite  of  ev.er>i:hing, 
he  should  marry  them,  and  let  them 
take  the  consequences." 

The  stop-gap  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
defiantly,  and  fixed  the  host  with  an  eye 
of  challenge.  Upon  the  whole  the  host 
seemed  not  so  much  frightened.  He  said : 
"  I  don't  see  anything  so  original  in  all 
that.  It's  merely  a  travesty  of  the  Swiss 
law  of  divorce." 

"  And  you  see  nothing  novel,  nothing 
that  makes  for  the  higher  civilization  in 
the  application  of  that  law  to  marriage? 
You  all  approve  of  that  law  because  you 
believe  it  prevents  nine-tenths  of  the 
divorces ;  but  if  you  had  a  law  that  would 
similarly  prevent  nine-tenths  of  the  mar- 
riages, you  would  need  no  divorce  law 
at  all." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  that,"  the  hardy 
bachelor    said.      "  What    about    the    one- 


tenth  of  the  marriages  which  it  didn't 
prevent?  Would  you  have  the  partic-^ 
liopelc^sly  shut  up  to  them  ^  Would  you 
forbid  tJion  all  hope  of  escaiM?  ?  Would  you 
have  no  di\orce  for  any  cause  whatever?''      | 

''  Yes,"  the  husband  on  the  right  of  j 
the  hostess  asked  (but  his  wife  on  the  I 
right  of  the  host  looked  as  if  she  wished 
he  had  not  mixed  in),  "  wouldn't  mor«' 
unhappiness  result  from  that  one  mar- 
riage than  from  all  the  marriages  as  wc 
have  them  now?''  # 

"Aren't  you  both  rather  precipitate?" 
the  stop-gap  demanded.  "  I  said,  let  the 
parties  to  the  final  marriage  take  the 
consequences.  But  if  these  consequences 
were  too  dire,  I  would  not  forbid  them 
the  hope  of  relief.  I  haven't  thought  the 
matter  out  very  clearly  yet,  but  there 
are  one  or  two  causes  for  divorce  which 
I  would  admit." 

''Ah?''  the  host  inquired,  with  a  pro- 
visional smile. 

"  Yes,  causes  going  down  into  the  vei*>' 
nature  of  things — the  nature  of  men 
and  of  women.  Incompatibility  of  tem- 
perament ought  always  to  be  very  serious- 
ly considered  as  a  cause." 

"Yes?" 

"  And,  above  all,"  and  here  the  stop-    - 
gap  swept  the  board  with  his  eye,  "  dif- 
ference of  sex." 

The  sort  of  laugh  which  expresses  un- 
certainty of  perception  and  conditional 
approval  went  up. 

The  hostess  rose  with  rather  a  fright- 
ened air:  "Shall  we  leave  them  to  their 
tobacco?"   she  said  to  the  other  women. 

When  he  went  home  the  stop-gap 
celebrated  his  triumph  to  his  wife.  "  T 
don't  think  she'll  ask  you  for  the  loan 
of  me  again  to  fill  a  place  without  you." 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  remotely.  "  You 
don't  suppose  she'll  think  we  live  un- 
happily together?" 


THERE  are  some  things  which  only 
a  woman  can  know — which  cer- 
tainly no  man  can  ever  know.  She 
has  a  sequestered  natural  economy  which 
affects  her  sentiments,  in  their  primary 
field,  so  that  no  man,  though  having  all 
the  necessary  words  at  his  command  to 
indicate  her  hope  or  fear,  belief  or  doubt, 
pride  or  vanity,  can  quite  clear  them 
from  the  peculiar  elements  which  make 
up  her  weather.  The  sky  enclosing  these 
elements  and  beneath  which  her  plastic 
nature  performs  its  miracles,  so  like 
those  of  Mother  Earth,  must  have  hung 
lower  in  the  cruder  ages  of  our  human 
development,  gradually  lifting,  giving 
freer  play  to  these  elements,  and  permit- 
ting the  emergence  of  finer  activities, 
just  as,  in  its  evolution,  the  physiological 
organism  flowers  into  a  brain. 

Physiology,  taken  in  its. largest  sense — 
that  is,  as  holding  within  its  scope  of 
evolution  all  the  intimations  of  psychical 
as  well  as  of  physical  development — is  a 
term  of  mighty  significance.  The  modern 
student  of  psychology  finds  his  clues  in 
physiology.  But  knowledge  of  psychical 
action  includes  something  not  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  technical  terms  and  for- 
mulas of  psychology. 

Therefore  we  are  baffled  in  all  cases 
where  our  consciousness  is  incompetent 
to  serve  us — as  when  we  would  find  out 
the  mind  of  a  dog.  We  have  all  been 
babes,  but  memory  does  not  give  back 
to  us  the  mental  world  of  the  babe's 
plastic  organism.  Woman,  so  much 
nearer  to  the  child  in  plasticity,  and  so 
radically  different  from  him  physiolog- 
ically, must  always  remain  more  or  less 
a  mystery  to  man.  The  girl  may  inherit 
from  the  father,  but  she  is  nevertheless 
a  girl  and  under  the  woman's  sky.  The 
father,  teaching  her,  finds  no  difference 
between  the  laws  of  her  mental  opera- 
tions and  those  of  a  boy's.  The  same 
text-books  will  serve  both  and  mean  the 
same  things.  Both  will  follow  the  same 
methods  in  logic  or  in  contrivance.     Ab- 


stractions, and  language  expressing  these, 
will  be  the  same  in  the  thought  of  both. 
But,  passing  from  the  abstract  to  the 
concrete,  from  the  formal  to  the  real, 
in  any  vital  relation,  the  girl's  sensibility 
and  attitude  are  not  those  of  the  boy. 
It  is  a  difference  of  quality,  in  the  very 
apprehension  of  things.  Woman's  feel- 
ing toward  the  living  world  and  toward 
the  divine  life  has  always  been  distinct 
from  man's,  in  whatever  forms  it  may 
have  been  expressed  for  her. 

The  distinction  is  mainly  grounded  in 
woman's  closer  alliance  with  Nature. 
The  old  naturalism  clung  about  her  long 
after  man  had  left  it  behind  him ;  indeed, 
she  still  held  him  to  it  by  her  very  pres- 
ence, a  lure  to  his  senses,  a  wonder  to 
his  soul,  what  was  alien  in  her  compelling 
intimacy,  yet  holding  the  mystery  in- 
violate, and  making  it  the  prime  sugges- 
tion of  his  art  and  of  his  faith. 

But  that  was  long  ago;  and  the  course 
of  man's  art,  faith,  and  civilization  mark- 
ing his  departure  from  the  old  natural- 
ism, along  with  his  arbitrary  treatment 
of  woman,  deepened  the  chasm  between 
him  and  her.  His  primitive  intuitional 
sense  of  the  wonder  of  woman  was  weak- 
ened. The  filial  sentiment  survived,  and 
the  mystical  association  of  womankind 
with  the  Virgin  Mother  conveyed  an  in- 
timation of  heavenly  dignity.  Chivalry, 
which  easily  dwindled  to  gallantry,  had 
in  it  more  of  the  pride  of  masterly  protec- 
tion than  of  any  true  appreciation  of 
womanhood.  Romantic  love,  with  all  its 
elemental  strength,  lacked  the  supreme 
exaltation,  and  the  home  which  woman 
made  had  no  such  meaning  for  man  as 
it  has  for  the  man  of  to-day. 

In  these  conditions,  we  should  not  ex- 
pect to  find  in  literature  any  true  repre- 
sentation of  woman,  Tf  in  Homer  and 
the  Greek  tragedies  certain  figures  stand 
out,  like  Andromache,  Nausicaa,  Antig- 
one, and  Electra,  with  everlasting  ap- 
peal, it  is  the  charm  or  pathos  of  the 
scene  which  affects  us;  there  is  no  por- 
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traiture,  and  if  tlicre  is  a  plcain  of 
psychical  illumination,  it  is  clue  to  the 
divination  of  p:<^nius.  This  divination 
reached  its  lii^'-hest  manifestation  in  the 
ShakesiK'arian  drama,  hecause  the  poet's 
genius  enahled  him  to  transcend  the  de- 
mands made  upon  him  as  a  dramatist 
and  the  limitations  of  the  drama  itself. 

It  was  only  when  men  began  to  write 
about  women  and  to  present  them  con- 
cretely in  the  eij^hteenth-centurj'  novel  of 
society  that  the  question  was  asked — Is 
there  reality  in  the  presentment?  At 
least  the  outward  habiliments  of  truth 
were  supposed  to  be  necessary — what  the 
critics  call  vraisemhiance.  To  that  ex- 
tent Richardson  was  successful  in  Pa- 
mela. He  was  a  man  of  delicate  sensi- 
bility, to  whom  women  naturally  un- 
burdened their  hearts.  He  knew  of  an 
actual  story  in  all  the  main  points  sup:- 
gesting:  the  plot  of  his  novel.  He  had 
made  a  careful  study  of  epistolary-  com- 
position wilii  n^ference  to  a  book  which 
should  consist  of  Familiar  Letters — a 
guide  to  youth  in  all  ordinary,  and  some 
extraordinarv,  circumst;  nces  of  life.  So 
Pamela  came  into  being  as  a  letter- 
writer  in  the  trying  situations  which  had 
been  brought  to  the  author's  notice  in 
real  life.  In  stage  representation  the 
story  would  have  been  a  sorry  failure. 
But,  in  a  book,  its  pathos  could  be  made 
the  most  of  and  the  distress  of  it  pro- 
longed and  deepened  for  readers  who 
were  called  upon  to  witness  the  struggles 
of  an  immortal  soul  in  peril,  so  that  both 
the  sentimental  and  the  didactic  concern 
should  have  full  time  for  development 
before  the  distress  should  be  turned  into 
triumph  and  virtue  be  rewarded — ver>' 
strangely,  as  it  seems  to  us — by  Pamela's 
marriage  to  her  tempter. 

But  did  Richardson  show  any  real 
knowledge  of  woman  ?  He  could  put 
himself  in  Pamela's  place  or  in  Clarissa 
Harlowe's — but  it  was  precisely  himself 
that  he  put  there.  Pamela  has  justly 
been  called  the  first  analytical  novel  in 
the  English  language,  and  it  is  an  inter- 
esting indication  of  the  kind  of  illumina- 
tion demanded  by  its  large  and  admiring 
audience;  but  it  does  not  give  us  a  single 
disclosure  of  woman's  real  nature.  Field- 
ing, who  had  more  genius,  and  whose 
characters  were  living  human  beings,  al- 
lowed   his   worldly    wisdom    to   limit    his 


creative  puri>ose,  giving  it  a  second  in- 
tention. Therefore,  good  as  his  own 
heart  was,  he  could  not  interj^ret  wom- 
an's. Scott's  genius,  despite  the  ro- 
mantic investment  of  his  fiction,  wn-^ 
more  spontaneous  in  its  creation  "i" 
character  and  showed  a  wontlcifiil  divina- 
tion of  Scotch  women. 

Almost  it  would  seem  that  it  is  given 
only  to  genius  to  bridge  the  chasm. 
Thomas  Hardy  gets  so  close  to  Nature 
that  he  can  fathom  woman's  heart,'  but 
his  is  so  much  the  old  naturalism  that 
his  creations  seem  to  us  remote  and  alien, 
and  his  genius  is  whirled  onward  by  a 
dramatic  tension,  to  strangcdy  dark  issues. 
George  ^Teredith,  in  happier  vein  and 
with  more  of  a  sense  of  the  human 
comedy,  creates  real  women,  sees  them 
comprehendingly,  and  then  di>«poses  them 
according  to  his  whim. 

Genius  is  a  quality  of  life  as  well  as 
of  art  and  literature — of  life,  that  is, 
which  does  not  smoulder,  but  vitalizes 
its  embodiment,  thus  liberating  its  fiamc. 
If  physiology  flowers  in  the  brain,  the 
brain  in  turn  reinforces  the  vitality  of  the 
whole  organism.  So  when  human  evolu- 
tion reaches  a  pre-eminently  psychical 
stage  of  development — as  it  seems  to  have 
done  in  our  time — the  liberated  spirit  re- 
inforces every  functioning  of  the  social 
organism.  The  elemental  is  lifted  to  the 
psychical  plane.  The  woman's  difference 
from  man  remains,  but  the  diversity  is 
no  longer  teasing  or  bewildering,  it  is 
a  luminous  charm.  Romantic  love  in  the 
soul  of  man  becomes  not  only  creative, 
but  interpretative;  in  plain  human  life 
it  has  that  divination  which  belongs  to 
genius.  We  are  on  the  way  to  the  new 
naturalism — first  in  life,  then  in  the 
literature  which  discloses  the  truth  of  life. 

The  novelist  of  to-day  invokes  not  the 
Muse  but  Psyche  herself,  who  demands 
the  essential  truth  concerning  the  human 
soul.  Only  creative  realism  can  meet  this 
demand.  Its  plain  investment  and  clear 
embodiment  get  color  and  pulse  and 
meaning  directly  from  life.  Formerly 
there  was  creation  without  realism,  while 
now  too  often  there  is  realism  with  no 
creative  faculty  or  vision.  When  both 
are  combined,  we  find — more  frequently 
in  the  short  story  than  in  the  novel — 
convincingly  true  interpretations  of  wom- 
en bv  men  and  of  men  by  women. 


The    Goddess   of   Love 


BY   GEORGE    WESTON 


ON"    the   top    floor   of   Mrs.    Mansfield's 
boarding-house  lived  a  professor  and 
an  artist.     Each  was  well  advanced 
in    years    and    each    one    wore    that 
wistful  look  of  resignation  which  only  comes 
to   gentle    souls   with    whom   the   world    has 
not  gone  well. 

The    artist's    name    was    Thompson,    and, 
having   long   ago    discovered   that   fame   anl 
fortune  were  not  for  him,  he  earned  his  sub- 
stance by  lettering  signs  for  dry-goods  stores. 
When   he  was   not  engaged   in   illuminating 
such  legends  as  "  Very  Special,  $1.98,"  and 
"  A  Bargain — Only  $2.49,"  he  was  forever  to 
be    found    sketching    the 
profile     of     a     beautiful 
woman — a  profile  which 
bore  a  faint  resemblance 
to    that    of    Mrs.    Mans- 
field,  his   landlady.      At 
these    times    his    expres- 
sion was   inclined  to  be 
sad,  for  not  only  had  the 
widow  refused  his  stam- 
mered   proposal,    but    it 
was    apparent    that    her 
heart  was   set  upon  the 
professor    and    that    she 
preferred    astronomy/    to 
art.  ^ 

The  professor's  name 
was  Hollis,  and  he  lived 
all  alone  in  an  astro- 
nomical world.  Every 
night,  if  the  weather 
was  fine,  he  carried 
his  telescope  to  the  cor- 
ner of  Union  Square. 
There  he  mounted  it 
upon  a  tripod,  so  that 
whosoever  first  paid 
him  a  fee  of  ten  cents 
might  gaze  upon  the 
heavenly    bodies.      After  / 

mounting    his    telescope,  4 

it  was  his  habit  to  open  -v' 

a  book    and    stand   with  ''^ 

his  back  against  an  elec- 
tric-light pole,  where  he 
edified  his  mind  and,  at 
the  same  time,  pre- 
served that  dignity 
which  should  always 
go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  sciences.  If  one 
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wished  to  view  the  heavens,  well  and  good. 
There  w\is  the  telescope  and  there  was  the 
professor.  If  one  did  not  wish  to  view  the 
heavens  —  well  and  good  too.  It  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  every  one  should  be 
astronomically  inclined.  The  professor's 
hair  was  gray,  and  his  shoulders  were  bent 
as  though  Mdth  the  weight  of  knowledge ; 
but  (as  Mrs.  Mansfield  often  told  herself) 
"  put  a  new  silk  hat  on  him  and  a  new  coat 
and  he'd  look  a  gentleman  anywhere." 

If  the  night  was  cloudy  the  professor 
stayed  in  his  room  and  worked  and  dreamed 
over  his  map  of  the  stars;  and  if  the  clouds 


At  these  times   his   expression   was   inclined  to   be   sad 
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Ijiokc  a  litth'  1k'  set  up  his  ti'lcscopf  mar 
tlie  wiiulow  aiul  swept  tlu*  sky  until  In-  fouiul 
tlif  j^uiKk'ss  Vi'uus.  And  tlit'if  In-  would  sit, 
his  map  of  tlu'  stars  for^jotten ;  and  somc- 
tinifs  he  sinih'd  and  sonu'times  he  sij^hed 
a  little,  hut  ahvavs  hefore  he  left  her  he 
would  put  the  tijjs  (tf  his  tin;;eis  to  his 
lips   and.   watfhin;^'   hei'   sjiyly.   would   start    a 


And  a>   1..I    the   Fly.  th 
Spider;    and    as    for    the 
assumed  a  sort  of  eocjuettish  look  ; 
very   liereely  at   the    I'My. 

•■  1     am     indeed     honored."    said 


'  Fly  lookt'd  at  the 

Sjfider.    the    Spider 

nd  smiled 


<:entle     token     ..f      l..\,.     tlnnn^di 

the       \ 

empyrean. 

It  was  on  sueh  a   cloudy   ni;^ht 

when    .> 

Mansliehl  knocked  at  his  (lo»»r. 

•  wen.     professor."     she     said. 

"  how 

we  to-ni<;htV" 

And    phu'in«r    her    head    on    one 

side. 

looked     at     him     with     a    certain 

aspect 

va^l       I 


Ml-. 


^sor. 
look  ; 

•*  No."' 
w.d. 
man.""   ^i 
w  atciird 
nii>take. 

protosn 

\\a\'    \<»i 


the     j.ro- 
interested 


'•  I'erhap^    \  ou    niiiiht    he 

it   ni\    map  \>\   the  stars." 

.   .\laii>lield.     The  professor 

\i  ly     im-h    a     little    "jentle 

Maiislield   to   herstdf  as   slic 

■■  and  I'm  not.  makin«;  an\ 


die 

jocularity  that  was  alto«:ethei-  reminiscent 
of  the  Spider  and  the  Fly. 

'*  I  am  sorry,  Madame,"  said  the  ]>ro- 
fossor,  ''  deeply  soriy  that — on  account  of 
the  weather — the  ei<,diteen  <loIlar>  which  I 
owe    vou — " 

"Tut,  tut!"  said  Mrs.  Manslield.  -It 
isn't  for  that  I  called,  thou<,'h  Fm  not  dcny- 
in^;  that  the  eijjhteen  dollars  would  he  wel- 
come just  the  same — money  not  j^rowin^^  on 
every  hush,  as  the  sayinjj  is — hut  Fm  not 
here  on  husiness  to-ni<iht.  ])rofessoi- :  it"s  a 
social   call    Tni    makiuL'  " 


>aid    Ml- 

••   \\r\     r 
lid    Ml-, 
that    Low 

Al<iu»l  she  saiil:  *"  Vou  know, 
r.  this  is  not  the  way  to  live — the 
1    do.      ^'ou    need   comjjany.      1    know 


V      It 

Vou    I 

1    nerd 

inipos 


Fm    just    as    lonesome    my 

■d   ^oiiu'  one  to   lo«)k  after  you 

man    in    the    house.      The    way 

u|»oii     a     woman!        And     then 


.satin    dress    and 


But,  Madame!' 


CRIED     THE 
THIS     IS     so 


DISTRACTED     PROFESSOR, 
UNEXPECTED" 


t  he    w  ay    II     IS.       1  111    lusi    a^ 
^elt.       ^  »>U    need    ^oliU'    one    t( 
an.l 

a<rain  y<»u  can't  leave  everytliin«x  to  a  serv 
ant,  even  when  they're  not  downrij^ht  di> 
lionest.  And  that's  the  way  it  goes,  as  the 
sayinj;  is.  Hoity-toity!  what's  the  use  of 
lioldin«r  thin«j:s  hack?  We're  old  enough  to 
he  sensihle.  I  hope.  I've  got  the  house  and 
Fm  sa\inn  money,  and,  though  I  do  say  it 
m\>elt.  Fve  often  heen  told  that  1  carry 
my  age  remarkahly  well." 

She    smoothed    jier    hands    dvcr    her    hlack 
miled    grimly    at    the    ])ro- 
fessor      over      her      jet- 
emhroidered  front. 

*•  15ut,  Madame,"  said 
the  professor,  trying 
not  to  look  too  deeply 
alarmed,  "  it — it  is  im- 
possihle!" 

"Impossible?  Non- 

sense !  You  owe  me 
eighteen  dollars.  That's 
not  impossible,  is  it? 
Suppose  I  said,  *  You 
pay  me  to-day  or  I'll 
seize  your  things — tele- 
scope and  all!'  That's 
not  impossible,  as  you'd 
very  soon  find  out. 
Hoity  -  toity  !  but  men 
are  like  children,  and 
sometimes  you  have  to 
be  severe  with  them  for 
their  own  good.  You 
will  either  pay  me 
that  eighteen  dollars 
or  else — " 

"  But,  Madame!"  cried 
the  distracted  professor, 
"  this — this  is  so  unex- 
])ected.  Give  me  a  little 
time.  Give  me  a  week. 
Ves,  yes;  give  me  at 
least  a  week.  Surely 
you  will  grant  me  that 
—  a  week!" 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs. 
Mansfield,  slowdy,  "  I 
will  give  you  a  week. 
But  remember  I "  She 
pointed  a  threatening 
finger  at  him.  "  Don't 
you  dare  to  take  any- 
thing out  of  this  room! 
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If  you  want  to  take 
your  telescope  out  o' 
nights  you  must  give 
me  your  solemn  promise 
to  bring  it  back  again! 
You  promise  me  that? 
Well!  ...  All  right, 
then.  .  .  .  I'll  give  you 
a  week ! " 

And  as  her  heavy  step 
went  down  the  stairs 
the  professor  fell  in  a 
chair  by  the  window 
and  made  an  indescrib- 
able gesture  to  the  stars. 

"  Did  you  hear  that?" 
he  faintly  asked  them. 
"  Did  you  hear  that?" 

He  looked  at  his  god- 
dess, and  it  seemed  as 
though  she  had  never 
looked  back  at  him  with 
greater  significance.  For 
an  hour  the  professor 
sat  there ;  then  he  sud- 
denly arose,  and  cross- 
ing the  hall  to  Mr. 
Thompson's  room,  he 
drew  a  deep  breath  and 
rapped  upon  the  door. 

The  appointed  week 
had  sped  its  course  and 
Mrs.  Mansfield,  punctu- 
ally expectant,  had  come 
for  her  answer. 

"  Where  is  the  pro- 
fessor?" she  asked  as 
she  entered  his  room, 
"  and  what  are  you  do- 
ing here?" 

"  The  professor  has  left,"  said  Mr. 
Thompson,  getting  up  from  his  knees,  "  and 
I  am  packing  his  books." 

"Left?"  cried  the  widow.     "Left?" 

Mr.  Thompson  thoughtfully  dusted  his 
knees. 

"  I   have  a   letter  here   for  you,"   he   said. 

She  glanced  it  over  quickly.  "  Dear 
Madame,"  read  the  note,  "  I  enclose  $24. 
Arrears,  $18.  Present  week,  $6.  Grand 
total,  $24.  Thanking  you  for  your  many 
kindnesses  to  me,  I  am,  your  obedient 
servant — " 

Mrs.  Mansfield  looked  at  Mr.  Thompson. 

"  How  did  he  get  this?"  she  demanded. 

"  Through  me,"  said  the  old  artist,  with 
simple   pride. 

"  Through  you  ?  Why,  you're  two  weeks 
in  arrears  yourself!  Where  did  you  find 
the  money  to  give  him?" 

"I  didn't." 

"  W^hat?     You  didn't?    l^ou  said  you  didr 

"  I  said  he  got  the  money  through  me. 
T  helped  him  earn  it.  Perhaps,"  he  hesi- 
tated— "  perhaps  I  had  better  tell  you  how 
it  happened." 

"Yes;    1  think  you  had." 

"  Last  Saturday  night,"  said  the  other, 
seating  himself,  "  the  professor  came  to  my 
room.     T  had  often  told  him  that  he  could 


Why.    don't    you    see?      said    he;    'they're    ALL    you!' 


do  a  better  business  if  he  would  let  me 
letter  him  a  sign;  but  he  had  always 
said  that  astronomy  wasn't  a  trade,  but 
a  science.  Last  Saturday  night,  though, 
he  came  across  the  hall  and  said  that  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  earn  twenty-four 
dollars  within  a  week.  He  said  he  wished 
to  find  a  boarding-place  near  the  park,  and 
that  he  had  a  few  arrears  to  make  up.  He 
had  generally  averaged  aboTit  a  dollar  a 
night  with  his  telescope,  and  he  asked  me 
if  I  thought  a  good  sign  would  help  him 
make  up  the  difference.  I  told  him  I  would 
do  all  T  could  to  help  him,  partly  for  his 
own  sake  and  partly  for — for — for  another 
reason."  He  stammered  and  looked  ap- 
pealingly  at  the  widow. 

"  Go  on." 

"  So  T  lettered  him  a  sign."  Pride  came 
back  to  him  and  he  ceased  to  stammer.  He 
drew  a  large  square  of  cardboard  from  be- 
hind the  professor's  trunk  and  displayed 
this  sign  to  the  astonished  gaze  of  the 
widow: 

THE    MAN    IN    THE    MOON 

IS    AT    HOME 

TO-NIGHT 

lOc 

MONEY    CHEERFULLY     REFUNDED 
FF   NOT   SATISFACTORY 
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*'  Urn!"  said  tlit-  \vi.l..w.  -  Di.l  he 
like  it?" 

••  He  hated  it.  At  first  I  thoujrht  lie 
would  cry  when  he  saw  it.  Hut  he  took 
in  over  two  (h)llars  that  night,  and  I  think 
I  helped  him  a  little  myself.  When  busi- 
ness was  dull  I  pretended  that  /  was  a 
customer,  and  I  looked  in  the  telcscMtpe  and 
said  'Oh!*  and  •Ah!'  until  si.mchody  tdse 
stopped   to   look." 

"  And  he  let  you  dt»  it ".'" 

'*  Not  at  first.  I'.ut  1  told  him  that  he 
owed  me  a  chance  to  look  at  the  moon  f(»r 
letterin<:  his  si;_Mi.  1  did  this  partly  for  his 
own  sake  and — and  |)artly  for  another  rea- 
son." And  again  he  stammered,  though  not 
so  hadly  as  at  first,  and  again  he  looked  ^^\^- 
pealingly  at  the  widow. 

'■  (io  on."  said   she. 

"The  n<'Nt  night  I  had  another  sign  ready 
for  him."  He  drew  a  second  cardboard 
square  froTU  behind  the  trunk  and  the 
widow    read: 

riiF     M.\i!ri.\\>     .\KK 
DICOIXO    f'ANAL.S.    TCK) 

W.XTCII      THEM 

M.VKF    TUK    DIRT    FI.Y 

OM.Y      lOc 

"  I'm  !"  said   the  widow. 

"  That  sign,"  said  Mr.  Thom|)son.  his  eyes 
shining  as  he  lovingly  regarded  it.  "  brought 
in  over  four  dollars;  and  not  only  that,  but 
it  got  in  the  papers.  A  reporter  saw  it 
and  wrote  an  article  alx)ut  it.  He  told 
where  the  professor  had  his  telescope,  too, 
and  the  next  night — " 

He  drew  a  third  sign  from  behind  the 
trunk   and   the   widow    read: 

LAfGII 

AT    THE    PRICE    OF    MILK 

ONE    BILLION    MILES 

OF 

MILKY    WAY 

ONLY     lOc 

MONEY    T5ACK    IF   YOU    SAY    SO 

"Um!"  said   the  widow. 

"  That  night  there  was  almost  a  crowd, 
and  we  took  in  seven  dollars  and  twenty 
cents.  I  tell  you,  it  kept  me  busy  running 
around  to  get  change.  But  the  next  night 
it  rained.  And  all  day  Friday  it  rained, 
too.  Ah,  hut  that  was  a  bad  time  for  him ! 
He  sat  here  looking  out  of  the  window  all 
day  long,  and  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
just  when  we  had  given  up  hope,  all  at 
once  it  stopped  and  a  star  came  out.  He 
told  me  it  was  Venus.  If  you  could  have 
seen  him  then!  I  had  another  sign  ready 
for  him."  He  reached  hehind  the  trunk 
once  more  and  the  widow  read: 

HALLEY'S     COMET ! 

15    CENTS 

TAIL    19,000.000    MILES    long! 

MANY     BFXIEVE     THIS     COMET 

WILL 

DESTROY  THE  EARTH  ! 


Ami  unijnnrath  the  letteriivg  was  a  line 
in    llu'    professors    own    handwriting: 

SCIENTISTS    IK)    NOT.    HOWEVER 

■■  I  in  I"   said    the    wi(hiw. 

•  Ih  \nit  that  last  line  on.  I)ut  all  the 
same  from  seven  o'clock  till  half  past  ten 
there  was  a  steady  line  of  people.  It  had 
got  to  be  a  fad  to  come  and  see  the  pro- 
fessor. He  gave  everyl)ody  three  minutes, 
and  we  took  in  over  twelve  dollars,  making 
twenty-six  dollars  altogether.  Von  will 
notice  that  we  raised  the  price  to  fifteen 
cents.     That   was  dii/  idea." 

•Mrs.  ^lansfield  Iook»'d  at  the  excited  Mr. 
Tln)mpson   with  growing  interest. 

"  Vou  seem  to  have  been  very  busy — you 
two."  said  she. 

"  Antl  that  isn't  all.  either!"  he  cried. 
■'  Somebody  asked  him  about  the  signs  and 
he  said  that  /  did  the  signs.  And  who  do 
you  sujjpose  was  asking?  It  was  Mr.  Small, 
who  owns  the  Sensational  Dry-goods  Store, 
and  he  hired  me  right  then  and  there  to  let- 
ter his  signs  at — twenty — dollars — a   week!" 

"  Why,"  said  Mrs.  Mansfield.  o])ening  her 
eyes.  "  you'll   be  getting  rich — you  two." 

"  I  don't  know  al)out  //n»,"  said  the  other, 
slinking  his  head.  "  He  seemed  to  think  he 
was  doing  an  awful  thing,  and  he  told  me 
1  e(.uld  keep  tlie  signs,  too,  as  he  wouldn't 
need  them  again.  I  was  over  to  Fnion 
Square  half  an  iiour  ago,  but  he  wasn't 
there;  and  when  I  asked  him  last  night 
about  his  new  address  he  said  he  would 
send  an  expressman  for  liis  books  and  his  , 
trunk   and — " 

Mr.  Thompson  stopped.  The  widow  had 
turned  over  one  of  the  pieces  of  cardboard 
and  was  looking  at  the  other  side, 

'•  Why,  who  is  tliis  supposed  to  be?" 
she  asked. 

"  That,"  said  Mr.  Thompson,  his  voice 
almost   falling  to   a   whisper,  *'  is  you." 

She  examined  the  backs  of  the  other 
signs,  and  when  she  looked  at  Mr.  Thomp- 
son again  there  was  a  light  in  her  eyes  that 
was  closely  akin   to  tenderness, 

"And  who  are  all  the  others?"  she  asked. 

He  bashfully  carried  his  chair  and  sat 
down  beside  her,  as  though  to  look  over 
the  sketches. 

"  Whv.  don't  vou  see?"  said  he;  "they're 
all  you!" 

She  looked  at  him;  his  arm  slipped  hesi- 
tatingly around  lier  waist;  her  head  rested 
gently  but  firmly  upon  his  shoulder. 

At  the  northwest  corner  of  Central  Park, 
nearly  a  hundred  blocks  from  his  old  stand 
in  Union  Square,  the  professor  was  mount- 
ing his  telescope  on  its  tripod. 

"There!"  he  said,  with  a  sigh  of  relief 
as  he  looked  around  at  the  loneliness;  "no 
one  will  know  me  here." 

He  swept  the  stars  with  his  instrument 
until  he  found  his  guardian  goddess,  and 
for  a  long,  long  time  he  gazed  at  her. 

"Ah,  my  lady,  my  lady!"  he  breathed  at 
last.  "  how  brightly  do  vou  shine  for  me 
to-night!" 


A     Fairy     Tale — And  they  lived  happily  ever  afterward 


Being    Entertained 


BY    MARIE    LOUISE    TOMPKINS 


'/'^AUSE  ever'body  at  our  house 
^^^   Is  jus'  as  busy  as  can  be, 
My  Auntie  Mae — she's  goin'  to  try 

To  entertain  "  th'  boy  " — that's  me ! 
N'en  we  took  hold  of  hands  an'  ran 

'Way,    'way   out  to    th'   garden,   M^here 
We  stopped  to  get  our  breaths  an'  'cide 

Which  rose  is  nicest  in  her  hair. 

Old   Mr.    Rose-bug — we   'sturbed   him, 

'Cause   he's   moved    in   th'   big   pink    rose, 
An'   w'y   he's   cut   some   pieces   out 

Is  so's  his  wife  can  have  new  clo'es. 
An'  n'en  we  watched  th'  Robin  pull 

His    breakfas'    right   up    thro'    th'    grass; 
He    doesn't    want    his    worm    well-done, 

'Cause  he  mus'  eat  him  dreffle  fas', 

So's  he  can  fly  away  an'  find 

Th'  ripest  cherry  on  our  tree 
An'  call  his  wife  to  hurry  up 

Before  my  Auntie  Mae  an'  me 
Can  get  th'  rake  an'  help  th'  limb 

Bend   down   its   cherries   real    close   by, — 
I  mus'n't  try  to  climb  th'  tree, 

'Cause  I'm  too  little — that  is  w'y! 


But  I  can  be  her  little  Knight, 

Th'    kind    you    spell    it    with   a   "k"; 
All   I   mus'  do  is  throw  my  leg 

Over    a    horse    an'    ride    away 
To  find  th'  Castle  on  some  rocks 

'At's  got  a  great  big  Golden  Key, 
An'  I  mus'  bring  it  right  straight  back 

Or   else — ^w'y,   she  can't  marry  me. 

Tliere'll   be    a   Dragon   front    of   it, 

An'  when  I've  cut  off  ev'ry  head 
That  he  is  got — he  won't  like  me 

(It's  what  my  Auntie  Mae,  she  said)  ; 
But  she  will,  an'  she'll  marry  me, 

An'   when   I   go   to   wars — 'way   off — 
I'll  wear  a  armor  so's  to  not 

Get  shot  or  catch  th'  hooping-cough! 

How  much  she's  going  to  love  me  is 

She'll   promise  me  'at  she  won't  make 
For  anybody  else  at  all 

A  single  bit  of  choc'late  cake. 
How  much  'at  I  mus'  love  her  is 

I'll  promise  her  before  I  go 
'At  I  won't  put  no  great  big  holes 

Down  in  mv   stockin'  at  th'  toe. 
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Half-way  He  Had  Reason 

AS   a   gentleman    was    having   his    luncheon  IN   llliistrnting  a  point   ho  wished  to  make 

in    the    cotlVerctom    of    a    certain     large  *  at    a    j)olitieal    gathering    in    the    West,    a 
hotel     he     was     much     annoyed     hv     anotiu-r 


visitor,  who,  during  the  wliole  of  the  meal, 
stood  with  his  back  to  the  Hre  warming 
himself  and  watching  him  j)artake  of  his 
repast.  At  U»ngth.  unal)le  to  stan<i  it  any 
longer,    he    rang   the   hell    and    ^aid: 

••  Waiter,      kindly     turn     that      gentleman 
round:   I  think  he  is  done  on  that  side." 


noted  politician  told  of  an  epitaph  which  an 
Indiana  man  had  caused  to  l)e  inscrihcd 
nj)on  the  monument  of  his  wife,  who  had 
died  after  a  somewhat  tempestuous  married 
life.      This   legend   reati : 

■■  Here    lies    a    wife.       Feais    camiot    l)ring 
her  liack.     'rheref<»re    Imt   luishaiid   weej)s.'" 


Delicate   Compliment 

MANY  dtdicate  complinieiils  liave  l>een 
paid  the  fair  sex  hy  men  subtle  in 
speech,  but  the  following  comes  straight 
from  the  heart  of  an  illiterate  negro,  who 
was  married  in  the  Sctiith  the  otiier  day 
bv  a  white  minister.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  UKuriage  the  groom  asked  the  price 
of  the  service. 

"Oh,  well."  answered  the  niijii-ter.  "you 
can  pay  me  \\hate\er  you  think  it  is  woith 
to  you." 

The  negro  turne(l  and  silently  looked  his 
bride  over  from  head  to  foot;  then,  slowly 
rolling  up  tlie  whites  of  his  eyes,  said: 

"  Lawd,  sah,  you  has  done  ruined  me  foi 
life:    vou    has.  for  sure." 


Till!    blundeis    of    children    are    often 
to  bad  teaching.     "  This."  said  a  tea 


*'  The   Skin  of  a   Unit  " 

often    due 
acher 

to  her  class  in  arithmetic,  "is  a  unit."  She 
lu'ld  up  a  pencil  ■This  book  is  a  unit, 
too."  she  said.  '"  and  tliese  arc^  units."  Ami 
sjie  showd  lliem  a  luier.  a  tlower.  and  an 
a|>J)le.  Then  she  jterird  the  aji|de  and.  hold 
ing  ujt  the  |)ecl.  said.  '•  Now.  cliildren.  what 
is  this?"  A  little  iiaiid  went  up  slowly. 
■  W(dl.  Johnny?"  said  the  teacher. 
"  Please,  ma'am,  the  skin  of  a  unit." 

Nothing   in  a   Name 

LOOK  here,  waiter.'  said  Mr.  (Jroucli. 
scowling  deeply  over  his  jdate.  "  1 
ordered  turtle  soup.  'J'iiere  ain't  excu  a 
morsel  of  turtle  flavor  in  this." 

'■  ( )f  course  n<»t ."  icturned 
the  waiter.  "  What  do  you 
expect!'  Shakespeare  said 
there  was  nothing  in  a  name. 
If  you  ordered  cottage  pud- 
ding would  you  ex])ect  a  cot- 
tage in  it?  In  Alanhattan 
salad  would  you  look  for  a 
I'latiron  or  Singer  Uuilding? 
Anv  tea.  sir?" 


Practical 


How    long    did    you    Practise  ?" 


AN  English  friend,  who 
contends  that  we  Amer- 
icans have  no  true  sense  of 
historic  value  or  artistic 
verity,  cites  the  following  to 
prove  her  point.  She  was  at 
Ilolyrood  last  spring,  and 
the  custodian  was  showing 
her,  together  with  several 
American  tourists,  the  old 
rooms  of  the  famous  castle. 
Darnley's  dressing  -  room 
especially  charmed  her — the 
rare  mellow  panels,  marvel- 
lously rich  with  intricate 
carving,  and  the  exquisite 
narrow^  windows  of  quaint 
design. 

One  of  the  Americans,  evi- 
dently a  middle-aged  man  of 
business,  poked  his  nose  in 
the  room  and  out  again. 

"Whose  did  you  say? 
Darnley's  ?  J)ressing-room  ? 
Hump!  Very  poor  light  for 
shaving." 


Birds    of    Prey 

JJinicnsion.s — Hcvcn  feci   from   lip    !<>   li/' 


A  Case  oi  Necessity 

AW  MARY  mu'st  }il  ii  small  and  noi  vr^ry 
clean  country  inn  was  r(*[)('ai(!(lly  (called, 
llic  morning  aft(!r  liis  arrival,  by  th(;  colored 
man  of  all   work. 

''See  here!"  lie  finally  biusl,  rorili,  "how 
many  iimes  liave  I  iold  you  I  don'i  want  to 
be  called!      I    want  to   Bleep!" 

"  I  know,  Hull,  })nt  d(;y'v(;  j^'ot  to  hah  d(' 
sheets,  anyhow.  It's  almos'  ei^ht  o'clock 
an'  (ley's  waitin'  fo'  de  table-clof." 


An  Optimist 

AVVISi^]  j^cnilernan,  who  wished  to  obtain 
more  wisdom,  was  doing  Hpecial  work 
at  Harvard  ('ollej/c,  and  liad  his  room  at 
tlie  hous(!  of  little  llclen's  rnamma,  who  was 
a  widow.  Ilel(!n  liked  to  meet  the  wise 
gentleman  (tvitry  evening  and  walk  home 
with  him.  ()n<!  <!vening,  as  tliey  w(!re  walk- 
ing along,  \\o.r  little  }ia,nd  clasped  in  }iis  }>ig 
one,  little  Ifelen  remarked,  "  Any  one  seeing 
us  walking  ahmg  this  way  would  think  you 
was  my  papa,  wouldn't  tfi(;y?"  And  the  wise, 
gentleman  said,  "  Wh<!re  is  your  papa?" 

"Oh,"  said  TTelen,  "my  papa's  in  heaven; 
1  think  he's  in  heaven;  I  hop(!  he's  in 
hoave.n ;   anyhow,  he's  dead  /" 


Wanted  Them  Permanently 

AYOIINC;  gentleman  of  the  colored  per- 
suasion had  promised  his  girl  a  pair  of 
long  wiiit(5  gloves  for  a  (Jhristmas  gift.  En- 
lering  a  large  d(!partment  store,  he  at  last 
f((und  the  counter  where  these  goods  were 
displayed,  and,  apf)roaching  rather  hesi- 
tatingly, n^marked,  "  Ah  want  a  pair  ob 
gloves." 

"  How  long  do  you  want  them?"  in(iuired 
the  business-like  chirk. 

"Ah  do(!sn't  want  fo'  to  r(;nt  'em;  ah 
wants  fo'  to  buy  'em,"  replied  the;  other, 
indignantly. 


A  Vifttre 

Tlli^:  scfiool  teaclutr  in  a  Southern  moun- 
tain district  had  been  there  a  month  or 
two  when  one  day  tlie  daughter  of  the  fa,m- 
ily  with  whom  she  })oarded  confidf^d  to  her 
how  much  tliey  had  dreaded  iK-r  advent  at 
their  houK;. 

"  We  was  afraid  you'd  be  so  liigh  and 
mighty  like."  the  "girl  explaincMJ,  "and 
wouldn't  have  nothin'  to  do  with  UR;  but 
I  wt'A  to  maw  this  morn  in',  'She's  jest  as 
common  as  slu;  can  be.'  " 


« 


When     Mother    has    :i    Headachi 


Pantoum    of    the    Virtuous    Housewife 


BY     M.-1RY     BLF/INOR     ROBERTS 


IT'S    BridijHt's   Sunday   out. 
*      1   must  keep  the  cliildrcn  neat; 
Aunt    Haniuili   \\'\\\   come   no   doubt. 
Slic   never   eats   potted   meat. 

I   must   keep  the  children  neat; 

Tlie  sitting-room's  in   a  mess, 
She  never  eats  potted  meat, 

And  Susy  has  torn  her  dress. 

The  sitting-room's  in  a  mess; 

I'll   pick  up  the   baby's  blocks, 
And   Susy  has  torn   her   dress, 

I   ought  to  lengthen   her  frocks. 

T'll  ])ick  up  the  baby's  blocks: 
T   wish   their  clothes  would   last, 

T  ought  to  lengthen  her  frocks, 
The  children  grow  so  fast. 

I   wish   their   clothes  wM)uld   last; 

I'll  alter  my  last  year's  hat; 
The  children   grow  so   fast. 

You  can  always  count  on  that. 


I  11    alter    my    last    year's    hat; 
We're  always  short  of  cash. 
You   can   always   count  on   that, 

And    l!og<'r    is   tired   of   liasji. 

We're    always    short    of    cash ; 

I  think  it  is  very  queer ; 
And  Roger  is  tired  of  hash, 

And  even   sausage  is  dear. 

I  think  it  is  very  queer; 

The   water-back's   sprung  a    leak ! 
And    even    sausage    is    dear: 

Seven  breakfasts  a  week ! 

The    water-back's    sprung    a    leak 
On  Sunday  of  all  tlie  days! 

Seven   breakfasts   a   week ! 

I    have   to   make   mayonnaise. 

On   Sunday  of  all   the  days 

Aunt  Hannah  will  come  no  doubt; 

I  have  to  make  mayonnaise. 
It's    Bridget's    Sunday    out. 


^^;i 


Fcnnting  by  Howard  Pyie 

THE     SEA     BOILED    OVER     THE    WRECKAGE    IN     STREAKY    WHITE 
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My   Memories   of    Mark   Twain 


BY    W.   D.    HOWELLS 


IT  was  in  the  little  office  of  James  T. 
Fields,  over  the  bookstore  of  Ticknor 
&  Fields,  at  124  Tremont  Street, 
Boston,  that  I  first  met  my-  friend  of 
now  forty-five  years,  Samuel  L.  Clemens. 
Mr.  Fields  was  then  the  editor  of  The 
Atlantic  Monthly,  and  I  was  his  proud 
and  glad  assistant,  with  a  pretty  free 
hand  as  to  manuscripts,  and  an  un- 
manacled  command  of  the  book  notices 
at  the  end  of  the  magazine.  I  wrote 
nearly  all  of  them  myself,  and  in  1869 
I  had  written  rather  a  long  notice  of  a 
book  just  winning  its  way  to  universal 
favor.  In  this  review  I  had  intimated 
my  reservations  concerning  the  Innocents 
Ahroad.  I  had  hinted  that  six  hundred 
pages  of  fun  was  perhaps  a  good  deal 
of  fun,  but  I  had  the  luck,  if  not  the 
sense,  to  recognize  that  it  was  such  fun 
as  we  had  not  had  before.  I  forget 
just  what  I  said  in  praise  of  it,  but  it  does 
not  matter;  it  is  enough  that  I  praised  it 
enough  to  satisfy  the  author.  He  now 
signified  as  much,  and  he  stamped  his 
gratitude  into  my  memory  with  a  story 
wonderfully  allegorizing  the  situation, 
which  the  mock  modesty  of  print  forbids 
my  repeating  here.  Throughout  my  long 
acquaintance  with  him  his  graphic  touch 
was  always  allowing  itself  a  freedom 
which  I  cannot  bring  my  fainter  pencil 
to  illustrate.  He  had  the  Southwestern, 
the  Lincolnian,  the  Elizabethan  breadth 
of  parlance,  which  I  suppose  one  ought 
not  to  call   coarse  without  calling  one's 
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self  prudish;  and  I  was  often  hiding 
away  in  discreet  holes  and  corners  the 
letters  in  which  he  had  loosed  his  bold 
fancy  to  stoop  on  rank  suggestion;  I 
could  not  bear  to  burn  them,  and  I  could 
not,  after  the  first  reading,  quite  bear 
to  look  at  them.  I  shall  best  give  my 
feeling  on  this  point  by  saying  that  in 
it  he  was  Shakespearian,  or  if  his  ghost 
will  not  suffer  me  the  word,  then  he 
was  Baconian. 

At  the  time  of  our  first  meeting,  which 
must  have  been  well  toward  the  win- 
ter, Clemens  (as  I  must  call  him  in- 
stead of  Mark  Twain,  which  seemed  al- 
ways somehow  to  mask  him  from  my 
personal  sense)  was  wearing  a  sealskin 
coat,  with  the  fur  out,  in  the  satisfaction 
of  a  caprice,  or  the  love  of  strong  effect 
which  he  was  apt  to  indulge  through  life. 
1  do  not  know  v^^hat  droll  comment  was 
in  Fields's  mind  with  respect  to  this  gar- 
ment, but  probably  he  felt  that  here  was 
an  original  who  was  not  to  be  brought 
to  any  Bostonian  book  in  the  judgment 
of  his  vivid  qualities.  With  his  crest  of 
dense  red  hair,  and  the  wide  sweep  of 
his  flaming  mustache,  Clemens  was  not 
discordantly  clothed  in  that  sealskin  coat, 
which  afterward,  in  spite  of  his  own 
warmth  in  it,  sent  the  cold  chills  through 
me  when  I  once  accompanied  it  down 
Broadway,  and  shared  the  immense  pub- 
licity it  won  him.  He  had  always  a 
relish  for  personal  effect,  which  expressed 
itself  in  the  white  suit  of  complete  serge 
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Mark    Twain    about    1870 

wliich  he  wore  in  liis  last  years,  and 
in  the  Oxford  ^owii  which  he  put  on  for 
everv^  possihle  occasion,  and  said  he  would 
like  to  wear  all  the  time.  That  was  not 
vanity  in  him,  but  a  keen  feeling  for 
costume  v/hich  the  severity  of  our  modem 
tailoring  forbids  men,  though  it  flatters 
women  to  every  excess  in  it ;  yet  he  also 
enjoyed  the  shock,  the  offence,  the  pang 
which  it  gave  the  sensibilities  of  others. 
Then  there  were  times  he  played  these 
pranks  for  pure  fun,  and  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  witness.  Once  I  remember  seeing 
him  come  into  his  drawing-room  at  Hart- 
ford in  a  pair  of  white  cowskin  slippers, 
with  the  hair  out,  and  do  a  crippled 
colored  uncle  to  the  joy  of  all  beholders. 
Or,  T  must  not  sav  nil.  for  T  remember 


:iU<.  I  he  JiHiiay  ..f  Mr-.  (Mcnicns, 
:ind  her  lew.  dc-pai i-iiig  cry  of, 
••  Oil,  N'.Milli:"  Thnl  was  lu-r 
iinnit'  !(ir  him  aiiiono  their 
friend-,   and    it    titled    him   a-    no 

"iher     W(.lll(h     thi^Moli      1      Inileied 

with  111  r  ii  wa-  a  shrinking 
I  r"iii  hi-  ha|ili-ma!  Samuel,"  or 
I  he  \-enuUMdar  Sam  of  hi-  earli- 
er enmpaninnship-.  !!,■  ua-  a 
yniith  t..  the  end  ef  hi-  day-, 
the  heart  <.f  a  hny  with  the 
liea<l  ef  a  <aL:e;  the  heart  <tf  a 
izood  hoy,  el-  a  had  hi»\-.  i)ut  al- 
ways a  wilfnl  hoy,  and  wiifulest 
to  ^how  him-elf  out  at  every 
I  ime  for  ju-t  the  hoy  he  wa-. 

rh(  re  i-  a  gap  in  my  recol- 
lection- of  Clenicns,  which  I 
think  i-  of  a  year  or  two,  for 
the  next  thing  I  remember  of 
him  i-  meeting  him  at  a  hnich 
ill  I)o-t(  n  li-iven  us  by  that 
ii<'nius  of  liospitality,  the  trag- 
ieally  destinied  lialjih  Keeler,  au- 
thor of  one  of  the  nio-1  nnjiistly 
forgotten  book-,  ViKiaUoiuJ  Ad- 
'•(')ifurpfi.  a  true  bit  of  jiicaresqne 
autobiography.  Keeler  never 
had  any  money,  to  th(^  general 
knowledge,  and  he  never  bor- 
rowed, and  he  could  not  have 
had  credit  at  the  re-taurant 
where  he  invited  us  to  feast  at 
his  e\])eii<e.  There  was  T.  B. 
Aldrich.  there  was  J.  T.  Fields, 
much  the  oldest  of  our  company, 
who  had  just  freed  himself  from 
the  trammels  of  the  publishing 
business,  and  was  feeling  his  freedom  in 
every  word ;  there  was  Bret  Harte,  who 
had  lately  come  East  in  his  princely 
progress  from  California ;  and  there  was 
Clemens.  Nothing  remains  to  me  of  the 
happy  time  but  a  sense  of  idle  and  aim- 
less and  joyful  talk-play,  beginning  and 
ending  nowhere,  of  eager  laughter,  of 
endless  good  stories  from  Fields,  of 
a  heat  lightning  shimmer  of  wit  from 
Aldrich,  of  an  occasional  concentration 
of  our  joint  m^ockery  upon  our  host,  who 
took  it  gladly;  and  amidst  the  discourse, 
(•-o  little  improving,  but  so  full  of  good 
fellowship,  Bret  FTarte's  fleering  dra- 
matization of  Clemens's  mental  attitude 
toward  a  symposium  of  Boston  illumi- 
nates.      "Why,    fellows,"    he    spluttered, 
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"  this  is  the  dream  of  Mark's  life,"  and 
1     remember     the     glance     from     under 
Clemens's    feathery    eyebrows    which   be- 
trayed  his   enjoyment    of   the   fun.      We 
had    beefsteak    with    mushrooms,    which 
in    recognition    of    their    shape    Aldrich 
hailed    as    shoe-pegs,    and    to    crown    the 
feast  we  had  an  omelette  souffle,  which 
the  waiter  brought  in  as  flat  as  a  pan- 
cake,   amidst   our   shouts    of   congratula- 
tions to  poor  Keeler,  who  took  them  with 
appreciative  submission.     It  was  in  every 
way  what  a  Boston  literary  lunch  ought 
not   to   have  been   in   the   popular   ideal 
which  Harte  attributed  to  Clemens. 

Our  next  meeting  was.  at  .Hartford,  or 
rather  at  Springfield,  wdiere  Clemens 
greeted  us  on  the  way  to  Hartford.  Aid- 
rich  was  going  on  to  be  his  guest,  and 
I  was  going  to  be  Charles  Dudley  War- 
ner's but  Clemens  had  come  part  way  to 
welcome  us  both.  In  the  good  fellowship 
of  that  cordial  neighborhood  we  had 
two  such  days  as  the  aging  sun  no  longer 
shines  on  in  his  round.     There  was  con- 


stant   running    in    and    out    of    friendly 
houses  where  the  lively  hosts  and  guests 
called  each  other  by  their  Christian  names 
or  nicknames,  and  no  such  vain  ceremony 
as  knocking  or  ringing  at  doors.    Clemens 
was  then  building  the  stately  mansion  m 
which  he  satisfied  his  love  of  magnificence 
as  if  it  had  been   another  sealskin  coat, 
'and  he  was  at  the  crest  of  the  prosperity 
which  enabled  him  to  humor  every  whim 
or    extravagance.      The    house    was    the 
design  of  that  most  original  artist,  Ed- 
ward Potter,  who  once,  when  hard  pressed 
by   incompetent   curiosity   for   the   name 
of  his  style  in  a  certain  church,  proposed 
that  it  should  be  called  the  English  violet 
order  of  architecture;  and  this  house  was 
so  absolutely  suited  to  the  owner's  humor 
tliat  I   suppose  there  never   was   another 
house  like  it;  but  its  character  must  be 
for    recognition    farther    along    m    these 
reminiscences.     The   vividest   impression 
which    Clemens    gave    us    two    ravenous 
voung  Boston  authors  was  of  the  satisly- 
ino-    the    surfeiting    nature    of   subscrip- 
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ii.\i:n;irs  moxtiii.^    ma(.azixk. 


tioii  piililicatinii.  All  anii\  ft"  a^^t'nt>  wa- 
overruniiinjr  the  country  with  the  i)ros- 
I)octus«3.s  of  his  books,  ami  ik'liverin^  them 
by  the  scores  of  thousands  in  coniplete<l 
sale.  Of  the  Innocents  Ahroad  he  sai«l, 
""  It  sells  ri^ht  along  just  like  the  Hihle," 
and  Uou(jhin<i  It  was  swiftly  following'  it, 
witluMit    p('rii;i|f-  I'VtT  (|nit('  nvcrf ak itiL'-   it 


<** 


Rali'H    Keelkr 

in  popularity.  ]iut  he  lectured  Aldrich 
and  me  on  the  folly  of  that  mode  of  pub- 
lication in  the  trade  which  we  had  thought 
it  the  highest  success  to  achieve  a  chance 
in.  ''  Anything-  but  subscription  publica- 
tion is  printing  for  private  circulation,'' 
he  maintained,  and  he  so  won  upon  our 
greed  and  hope  that  on  the  way  back  to 
Boston  we  planned  the  joint  authorship 
of  a  volume  adapted  to  subscription  pub- 
lication. We  got  a  very  good  name  for 
it,  as  we  believed,  in  Memorahle  Murders, 
and  we  never  got  farther  with  it,  but  by 
the  time  we  reached  Boston  we  were 
rolling  in  wealth  so  deep  that  we  could 
hardly  walk  home  in  the  frugal  fashion 
by  which  we  still  thought  it  best  to  spare 
car  fare;  carriage  fare  w^e  did  not  dream 
of  even  in  that  opulence. 

The  visits  to  Hartford  which  had  begun 
with  this  affluence  continued  without  ac- 
tual increase  of  riches  for  me,  but  now 
I  went  alone,  and  in  Warner's  European 
and  Egyptian  absences  I  formed  the  habit 
of  going  to  Clemens.  By  this  time  he 
was  in  his  new  house,  where  he  used  to 
give  me  a  royal  chamber  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  come  in  at  night  after  I  had 


gene  to  IhmI  to  take  otf  tlu'  burglar  alarm 
so  that  the  family  should  not  be  roused  if 
anybody  tried  to  get  in  at  my  window. 
This  would  Ik'  alter  wc  bad  sat  uj)  late, 
he  smoking  tlu-  last  of  his  innumera- 
ble cigar*;,  and  soothing  his  tens<^  nerves 
with  a  mild  hot  Scntcli.  while  w<'  both 
talked  and  talked  and  talked,  of  every- 
tiiing  in  the  llea\■en>^  and  on  the  earth, 
and  the  waters  under  the  eartii.  Aftiu* 
two  days  of  this  talk  I  would  come  away 
hollow,  realizing  myself  best  in  the  image 
ttf  one  of  those  locust-shells  which  you 
find  sticking  to  the  bark  of  trees  at  the 
end  of  sunnner.  Once,  after  some  such 
Ixmt  of  brains,  we  went  down  to  New 
York  together,  ami  sat  facing  each  other 
in  the  l^ullman  smoker  without  passing 
a  syllable  till  we  had  occasion  to  say, 
"  Well,  we're  there.''  Then,  with  our  in- 
stallation in  a  now  vanished  hotel  (the 
old  Brunswick,  to  be  sjK'cific),  the  talk 
l^K'gan  again  with  the  inspiration  of  the 
novel  environment,  and  went  on  and 
on.  W^e  wished  ro  be  asleei),  but  we  could 
not  stoj).  and  be  lounged  through  the 
rooms  in  the  long  nightgown  which  he 
always  wore  in  preference  to  the  paja- 
mas which  he  despised,  and  told  the  story 
of  his  life,  the  inexhaustible,  the  fairy, 
the  Arabian  Nights  story,  which  I  could 
never  tire  of  even  when  it  began  to  be 
told  over  again.  Or  at  times  he  woidd 
reason  high — 

"  Of     I'rovidence.     forcknowlerlgo.     will     and 
fate. 
Fixed    fate,    free    will,    foreknowledge    ab- 
solute," 

walking  up  and  down,  and  halting  now 
and  then,  with  a  fine  toss  and  slant  of 
his  shaggy  head,  as  some  bold  thought  or 
splendid  joke  struck  him. 

He  was  in  those  days  a  constant  at- 
tendant at  the  church  of  his  great  friend, 
the  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Twichell,  and  at  least 
tacitly  far  from  the  entire  negation  he 
came  to  at  last.  I  should  say  he  had  hardly 
yet  examined  the  grounds  of  his  passive 
acceptance  of  his  wife's  belief,  for  it  was 
hers  and  not  his,  and  he  held  it  unscanned 
in  the  beautiful  and  tender  loyalty  to 
her  which  was  the  most  moving  qual- 
ity of  his  most  faithful  soul.  I  make 
bold  to  speak  of  the  love  between  them, 
because  without  it  T  could  not  make  him 
known  to  others  as  he  was  known  to  me. 
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It  was  a  greater  part  of  him  than  the  love 
of  most  men  for  their  wives,  and  she  mer- 
ited all  the  worship  he  could  give  her,  all 
the  devotion,  all  the  implicit  obedience,  by 
her  surpassing  force  and  beauty  of  char- 
acter. She  was  in  a  way  the  loveliest 
person  I  have  ever  seen,  the  gentlest,  the 
kindest,  without  a  touch  of  weakness; 
she  united  wonderful  tact  with  wonderful 
truth;  and  Clemens  not  only  accepted 
her  rule  implicitly,  but  he  rejoiced,  he 
gloried  in  it.  I  am  not  sure  that  he 
noticed  all  her  goodness  in  the  actions 
that  made  it  a  heavenly  vision  to  others, 
he  so  had  the  habit  of  her  goodness; 
but  if  there  was  any  forlorn  and  help- 
less creature  in  the  room  Mrs.  Clemens 
was  somehow  promptly  at  his  side  or 
hers;  she  was  always  seeking  occasions 
of  kindness  to  those  in  her  household 
or  out  of  it;  she  loved  to  let  her  heart 
go  beyond  the  reach  of  her  hand,  and 
imagined  the  w^hole  hard  and  suffering 
world  with  compassion  for  its  structural 
as  well  as  incidental  wrongs.  I  suppose 
she  had  her  ladyhood  limitations,  her 
female  fears  of  etiquette  and  convention, 
but  she  did  not  let  them  appear,  and  she 
did  not  let  them  hamper  the  wild  and 
splendid  generosity  with  which  Clemens 
rebelled  against  the  social  stupidities 
and  cruelties.  She  had  been  a  lifelong 
invalid  when  he  met  her,  and  he  liked 
to  tell  the  beautiful  story  of  their  court- 
ship to  each  new  friend  whom  he  found 
capable  of  feeling  its  beauty  or  worthy 
of  hearing  it.  Naturally,  her  father  had 
hesitated  to  give  her  to  the  keeping  of 
the  young  strange  Westerner,  who  had 
risen  up  out  of  the  unknown  with  his  giant 
reputation  of  burlesque  humorist,  and 
demanded  guaranties,  demanded  proofs. 
^^  He  asked  me,''  Clemens  would  say,  "  if 
I  couldn't  give  him  the  names  of  people 
who  knew  me  in  California,  and  when  it 
was  time  to  hear  from  them,  I  heard 
from  him.  ^  Well,  Mr.  Clemens,'  he  said, 
'  nobody  seems  to  have  a  very  good  word 
for  you.'  I  hadn't  referred  him  to  people 
that  I  thought  were  going  to  whitewash 
me.  I  thought  it  was  all  up  with  me,  but 
I  was  disappointed.  ^  So  I  guess  I  shall 
have  to  back  you  myself.' " 

Whether  this  made  him  faithfuler  to 
the  trust  put  in  him  I  cannot  say,  but 
probably  not ;  it  was  always  in  him  to  be 
faithful  to  any  trust,  and  in  proportion 


as  a  trust  of  his  own  was  betrayed  he 
was  ruthlessly  and  implacably  resentful. 
But  I  v/ish  now  to  speak  of  the  happiness 
of  that  household  in  Hartford  which  re- 
sponded so  perfectly  to  the  ideals  of  the 
mother  when  the  three  daughters,  so  love- 
ly and  so  gifted,  were  yet  little  chil- 
dren. There  had  been  a  boy,  and  /^  Yes, 
I  killed  him,"  Clemens  once  said,  with 
the  unsparing  self-blame  in  which  he 
would  wreak  an  imavailing  regret.  He 
meant  that  he  had  taken  the  child  out 
imprudently,  and  the  child  had  taken 
the  cold  which  he  died  of,  but  it  was 
by  no  means  certain  this  was  through 
its  father's  imprudence.  I  never  heard 
him  speak  of  his  son  except  that  once, 
but  no  doubt  in  his  deep  heart  his 
loss  was  irreparably  present.  He  was 
a  very  tender  father,  and  delighted  in 
the  minds  of  his  children,  but  he  was 
wise  enough  to  leave  their  training  al- 
together to  the  wisdom  of  their  mother. 
He  left  them  to  that  in  everything,  keep- 
ing for  himself  the  pleasure  of  teaching 
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them  little  scenes  of  drama,  learning  lan- 
guages with  them,  and  leading  them  in 
singing.  They  came  to  the  table  with 
their  parents,  and  could  have  set  him  an 
example  in  behavior  when,  in  moments  of 
intense  excitement,  he  used  to  leave  his 
place,  and  walk  up  and  down  the  room, 
ilying  his  napkin,  and  talking  and  talking. 


17< 
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It  \va<  at't<'r  \\\<  first  Mnuli-h  xijoiini 
Uiat  1  used  to  visit  him.  and  he  was  then 
full  of  praise  of  everything;  Fnj^lish:  {\\o 
Engrlish  ixTsonal  iii«leix.Mideiiee  and  puhlic 
spirit,  and  hospitality,  and  truth.  He 
liked  to  ttdl  stories  in  proof  of  tlicir 
virtues,  but  he  was  not  blind  to  the  de- 
fects of  their  virtues:  their  submissive 
aeeeptance  of  cast< .  their  callousui'ss  with 
>tranj!ers.  their  bluntness  with  one  au- 
•  thcr.  Mrs.  Clemens  had  lu'cn  in  a  way 
to  suffer  socially  more  than  he.  and  she 
l)raise(l  the  Knjilish  less.  She  had  doubt- 
less sat  after  dinner  with  ladie-  who 
snubb(Ml  and  ii2:nore<l  one  another,  and  left 
her  to  find  her  own  amn-emeiit  in  the 
absence  of  the  attention  with  which  Amer- 
icans perhaps  cloy  their  jzuests,  luit  wliieh 
she  could  not  heli)  pnd'erriuii-.  In  their 
successive  sojourns  amonji  tin m  1  be- 
lieve he  came  to  like  the  Kniili^h  less 
and  she  more;  the  tine  delijiht  of  his 
first  acceptance  amonp:  them  did  not  re- 
new itself  till  his  Oxford  dejiree  was 
given  him;  then  it  nuide  his  cup  run 
over,  and  he  was  glad  the  vvdiole  world 
should  see  it. 


A    Corner    of    the    Billiard-room 


Ili-  wife  woulti  not  eliill  the  ardor  of 
Ins  early  Anglomania,  and  in  this,  as  in 
evi'rything,  she  wished  t(»  humor  him  lo 
the  utmost.  \o  one  eiMild  have  realized 
mnrc  than  slu'  his  essential  fineness,  his 
innate  nobleness.  .Marriaizcs  are  wliat 
the  jtarties  to  them  alone  really  know 
tlu'm  t(»  be.  but  from  the  out>ide  I  should 
-a,\-  that  this  marriage  wa-  one  of  the 
nid-t  perfect.  It  lasted  in  his  absolute 
devotion  to  tiie  da\  of  her  death,  that 
delayed  l-'ni:  in  cruel  ^nlfering.  and  that 
left  one  -ide  of  him  in  lasting  night. 
I'^rom  Florence  tlu-re  came  to  nu'  heart- 
breaking letters  from  him  about  the  tor- 
ture -]]{'  was  nndergoinii-.  and  at  last  a 
kiter  -ayint:  she  wa-  dead,  with  the 
-•im|)le-hearted  cry.  "  I  w  i^h  I  was  with 
Livy."  I  do  not  know  wh\  I  liave  left 
^ayini:  till  now  that  -•he  was  a  very  lM:'au- 
tiful  woman,  cl;l-^-ically  regular  in  fc^a- 
tures.  witii  black  hair  smooth  over  her 
forehead,  and  with  t<Miderly  ]K>ering, 
myo])ic  eyes,  always  behind  glasses,  and 
a  smile  of  angelic  kindness.  But  this 
kindn(^ss  went  with  a  sense  of  humor 
v.hich  qualified  her  to  appreciate  the  self- 
law  ed  genius  of  a  man  who 
will  be  remembered  with  the 
great  humorists  of  all  time, 
with  Cer\'antes,  with  Swift, 
or  with  any  others  worthy 
his  company;  none  of  them 
was  his  equal  in  humanity. 

Clemens  had  appointed 
himself,  with  the  architect's 
connivance,  a  luxurious 
study  over  the  library  in  his 
new  house,  but  as  his  chil- 
dren grew  older  this  study, 
with  its  carved  and  cushion- 
ed armchairs,  was  given 
over  to  them  for  a  school- 
room, and  he  took  the  room 
above  his  stable,  which  had 
^  "  been  intended  for  his  coach- 
man. There  we  used  to  talk 
together,  when  we  were 
not  walking  and  talking  to- 
gether, until  he  discovered 
that  he  could  make  a  more 
comm.odious  use  of  the 
billiard-room  at  the  top  of 
his  house,  for  the  purposes 
of  literature  and  friendship. 
It  was  pretty  cold  up  there 
in  the  early  spring  and  late 
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fall  weather,  with  which  I  chiefly  associate 
the  place,  but  by  lighting  up  all  the  gas- 
burners  and  kindling  a  reluctant  fire  on 
the  hearth,  we  could  keep  it  well  above 
freezing.  Clemens  could  also  push  the  balls 
about,  and,  without  rivalry  from  me,  who 
could  no  more  play  billiards  than  smoke, 
could  win  endless  games  of  pool,  while  he 
carried  points  of  argument  against  im- 
aginable differers  in  opinion.  Here  he 
wrote  many  of  his  tales  and  sketches,  and 
for  anything  I  know,  some  of  his  books. 
I  particularly  remember  his  reading  me 
here  his  first  rough  sketch  of  "  Captain 
8torm_field's  Visit  to  Heaven,"  with  the 
real  name  of  the  captain,  whom  I  knew 
already  from  his  many  stories  of  him. 

We  had  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  looking 
off  from  the  high  windows  on  the  pretty 
Hartford  landscape,  and  down  from  them 
into  the  tops  of  the  trees  clothing  the 
hillside  by  which  his  house  stood.  We 
agreed  that  there  was  a  novel  charm  in 
trees  seen  from  such  a  vantage,  far  sur- 
passing that  of  the  farther  scenery.  He 
had  not  been  a  country  boy  for  nothing; 
rather  he  had  been  a  country  boy,  or, 
still  better,  a  village  hoy,  for  everything 
that  Nature  can  offer  the  young  of  our 
species,    and    no    aspect    of    her   was    lost 


on  him.  We  were  natives  of  the  same 
vast  Mississippi  Valley;  and  Missouri 
was  not  so  far  from  Ohio  but  we  were 
akin  in  our  first  knowledges  of  woods 
and  fields,  as  we  were  in  our  early  par- 
lance. I  had  outgrown  the  use  of  mine 
through  my  greater  bookishness,  but  I 
gladly  recognized  the  phrases  which  he 
employed  for  their  lasting  juiciness  and 
the  long- remembered  savor  they  had  on 
his  mental  palate. 

I  have  elsewhere  sufficiently  spoken 
of  his  unsophisticated  use  of  words,  of 
the  diction  which  forms  the  backbone 
of  his  manly  style.  If  I  mention  my 
own  greater  bookishness,  by  which  I 
mean  his  less  quantitative  reading,  it  is 
to  give  myself  better  occasion  to  note 
that  he  was  always  reading  some  vital 
book.  It  might  be  some  out-of-the-way 
book,  but  it  had  the  root  of  the  human 
matter  in  it:  a  volume  of  great  trials; 
one  of  the  supreme  autobiographies;  a 
signal  passage  of  history,  a  narrative  of 
travel,  a  story  of  captivity,  which  gave 
him  life  at  first  hand.  As  I  remember, 
he  did  not  care  much  for  fiction,  and 
in  that  sort  he  had  certain  distinct 
loathings;  there  were  certain  authors 
whose    names    he    seemed    not    so    much 
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tu  proiioiiiK'o  a;^  to  spew  out  of  liis 
moutii.  (ioldsmith  \vai>  one  of  tli<'s«'.  l»ut 
liis  prime  al)liorn'iico  was  my  dear  aihl 
honored  jtrime  favorite,  .laiie  Aiistt-ii.  lie 
once  said  to  me.  I  Mijipox-  aftor  lie  lia<l 
been  reading'"  some  iiiisi>arim:-  i>rai>>es  of 
Ix-r  from  iiu — 1  :im  alwavs  |>raisiii^-  lu-r: 
"  )'"//  seoiii  tn  iliiiik  that  woman  eould 
write,"  and  Iw  forliore  witlieriii;^-  mo 
with  his  scorn,  a|»parently  heeao^c  we 
had  heon  friends  so  lon«i-.  and  he  mnre 
pitied  tlian  liat<'d  m<'  for  my  had  taste. 
lie  seemed  not  to  have  any  j)referene<'s 
amon«r  novolists;  or  at  l<'a<t  I  lu-ver 
heard  him  express  any.  lie  ns<'d  to  read 
the  modern  novcds  I  j)rai>^e<l.  in  or 
ont  of  jirint;  hnt  1  do  not  thiidx  he  nnieh 
liked  readin.i:-  iie!i(»n.  As  for  plays,  he 
loathed  the  theatre,  and  said  he  would 
as  lief  do  a  sum  as  follow  a  ])lot  on  the 
stac:e.  Tie  eonld  not,  or  di<l  not,  prive 
any  reasons  for  ]\\<  literary  ahhorrenees, 
and  p<'i'hap-  he  renlly  had  ikmkv  Ihit  he 
eonld  have  said  very  distinctly,  if  he 
had  needed,  why  he  liked  the  hooks  he 
did.  T  was  away  at  the  time  of  his  preat 
IJrow  ninLi-  passion,  and  T  know  of  it  ehiefly 
from  he.irsay;  hnt  ;it  the  time  Tolstoy 
was  doings  what  eonld  be  done  to  make 
me  over,  Clemens  wrote,  "  That  man 
seems  to  have  l)eon  to  yon  what  Browning- 
was  to  me."  I  do  not  know  that  he  had 
other  favorites  among  the  poets,  bnt  he 
had  favorite  poems  which  he  liked  to  read 
to  you,  and  he  read,  of  course,  splendidly. 
I  have  forgotten  what  piece  of  John  Hay's 
it  was  that  he  liked  so  much,  but  T  re- 
membered how  he  fiercely  revelled  in  the 
vengefulness  of  William  Morris's  Sir 
Quy  of  the  Dolorous  Blnat,  and  how  he 
especially  exulted  in  the  lines  which  tell 
of  the  sup])osed  speaker's  joy  in  slaying 
the  murderer  of  his  brother: 

"  T  am  threescore  years  and  ten, 

And  my  hair  is  nigh  turned  gray, 
But   I    am    glad    to   think    of   the    moment 
when 
I   took    his   life   away." 

Generally,  I  fancy  his  pleasure  in  poetry 
was  not  great,  and  T  do  not  believe  he 
cared  much  for  the  conventionally  ac- 
cepted masterpieces  of  literature.  He 
liked  to  find  out  good  things  and  great 
things  for  himself;  sometimes  he  w^ould 
discover  these  in  a  masterpiece  new  to 
him  alone,  and  then,  if  you  brought  his 


ignorance  lionic  to  him.  he  enjoyed  it. 
and  enjoye*!  it  the  more  the  more  you 
rubbed   it    in. 

(H  :dl  llif  litciary  men  I  have  known 
he  wa-  llie  m(.>;  uiditerar\  in  hi-^  make 
and  iiKMiiier.  I  do  ii(»t  kii«.\\  whether  he 
had  aii\-  ae-pia intane<'  with  Latin,  hut.  1 
helie\e  n<'t  the  h-a-t  ;  ( Jeriiian  hr  knew 
pretty  well.  ;iiid  lt;di;ni  <'nongh  late  in 
lib'  to  have  fiMi  with  it;  hut  he  used 
i!ngli>h  in  all  it-  alien  derivations  as  if 
it  were  native  to  his  own  air.  a^  if  it  had 
eouK'  up  out  of  American,  out  of  ,Mis- 
>ourian  ground.  His  style  was  what  wc 
all  know,  for  good  and  for  bad,  but  his 
manner,  if  1  may  dilference  the  two,  was 
a-  entirely  hi-^  own  a^  if  no  one  had  ever 
writl4'n  Ixd'ore.  I  ha\'e  noted  before  this 
how  he  was  not  enslaved  to  the  consecu- 
tiveness  in  writing  whi(di  tlu^  rest  of  us 
try  to  keep  (diaiiied  to.  That  i-^,  he  wrote 
as  lie  thought,  and  a<  all  men  think,  with- 
out secpience,  without  ;ni  eye  to  what  went 
before  or  should  come  after.  If  some- 
thing beyond  or  beside  what  he  was  say- 
ing occurred  to  hiin.  he  in\ited  it  into 
his  page,  and  mad*-  it  a<  much  at  home 
there  as  the  nature  of  it  woidd  suffer 
him.  Then,  when  he  was  through  with 
the  welcoming  of  this  casual  and  un- 
expected guest,  he  would  go  back  to  the 
company  he  was  entertaining,  and  keep 
on  with  what  he  had  been  talking  about. 
He  obseiwed  this  manner  in  the  con- 
struction of  his  sentences,  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  his  chapters,  and  the  order- 
ing or  disordering  of  his  comi)ilations. 
I  helped  him  with  a  Library  of  Humor, 
which  he  once  edited,  and  when  I  had 
done  my  work  according  to  tradition, 
with  authors,  times,  and  topics  carefully 
studied  in  due  secpience,  he  tore  it  all 
apart,  and  ^'  chucked  "  the  pieces  in  wher- 
ever the  fancy  for  them  took  him  at  the 
moment.  He  was  right:  we  were  not 
making  a  text-book,  but  a  book  for  the 
pleasure  rather  than  the  instruction  of 
the  reader,  and  he  did  not  see  why  the 
principle  on  which  he  built  his  travels 
and  reminiscences  and  tales  and  novels 
should  not  apply  to  it :  and  T  do  not,  now, 
see,  either,  though  at  the  time  it  con- 
founded me.  On  minor  points  ho  was, 
beyond  any  author  T  have  known,  without 
favorite  phrases  or  pet  words.  He  utterly, 
despised  the  avoidance  of  repetitions  out 
of  fear  of  tantology.     H  a  word   served 
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his  turn  better  than  a  substitute,  he  would 
use  it  as  many  times  in  a  page  as  he 
chose. 

At  that  time  I  had  become  editor  of 
The    Atlantic    Monthly^    and    I    had    al- 
legiances   belonging    to    the    conduct    of 
what    was    and    still    remains    the    most 
scrupulously   cultivated   of 
our     periodicals.       When 
Clemens  began  to  write  for 
it  he  came  willingly  nnder 
its   rules,  for  with  all  his 
wilfulness  there  never  was 
a    more    biddable    man    in 
things  5^ou  could  show  him 
a    reason    for.      He    never 
made     the     least     of    that 
trouble   which   so    abounds 
for  the  hapless  editor  from 
narrower-minded      contrib- 
utors.     If    you    wanted    a 
thing  changed,  very  good, 
he  changed  it;  if  you  sug- 
gested   that    a    word    or    a 
sentence    or    a    paragraph 
had   better   be   struck   out, 
very  good,  he  struck  it  out. 
His  proof-sheets  came  back 
each  a  veritable  '^  mush  of 
concession,"     as     Emerson 
says.      Now    and    then    he 
would  try  a  little  stronger 
language  than  The  Atlan- 
tic   had    stomach    for,    and 
once    when    I   sent   him    a 
proof  I  made  him  observe 
that    I    had    left    out    the 
profanity.    He  wrote  back : 
"  Mrs.  Clemens  opened  that 
proof,  and  lit  into  the  room 
with  clanger  in  her  eye.    What  profanity  ? 
You  see,  when  I  read  the  manuscript  to 
her  I  skipped  that."     It  was  part  of  his 
joke  to  pretend  a  violence  in  that  gentlest 
creature   which    all    the   more    amusingly 
realized  the  situation  to  their  friends. 

I  was  always  very  glad  of  him,  and 
proud  of  him  as  a  contributor,  but  I 
must  not  claim  the  whole  merit,  or  the 
first  merit  of  having  him  write  for  us. 
It  was  the  publisher,  the  late  H.  O. 
Houghton,  who  felt  the  incongruity  of 
his  absence  from  the  leading  periodical 
of  the  country,  and  was  always  urging 
me  to  get  him  to  write.  I  will  take 
the  credit  of  being  eager  for  him,  but 
it  is  to  the  publisher's  credit  that  lie 
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tried,  so  far  as  the  modest  traditions  of 
The  Atlantic  would  permit,  to  meet  the 
expectations  in  pay  which  the  colossal 
profits  of  Clemens's  books  might  natural- 
ly have  bred  in  him.  Whether  he  was 
really  able  to  do  this  he  never  knew  from 
Clemens    himself,    but    probably    twenty 
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dollars  a  page  did  not  surfeit  the  author 
oi  books  that  "sold  right  along  just  like 
the  Bible." 

We  had  several  short  contributions 
from  Clemens  first,  all  of  capital  quality, 
and  then  w^e  had  the  series  of  papers 
which  went  mainly  to  the  making  of  his 
great  book.  Life  on  the  Mississijjpi. 
Upon  the  whole  I  have  the  notion  that 
Clemens  thought  this  his  greatest  book, 
and  he  was  supported  in  his  opinion  by 
that  of  the  portiere  in  his  hotel  at 
Vienna,  and  that  of  the  German  Em- 
peror, Vv^ho,  as  he  told  me  with  equal  re- 
spect for  the  preference  of  each,  united 
in  thinking  it  his  best:  with  such  far- 
sundered  social  poles  approaching  in  its 
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'•t'  ('..IlalMirat  iim-  a  piny. 
I'll!  \\(>  (lid  iidt  arrive  at 
niiv  clear  inti'iitioii.  ami  it 
\\a-  a  teleiirani  nut  n\'  the 
•  •lear     -k\      that      n\u-     day 

-llllillinlicd      llK'      fl'Olll       ll..<- 

t"'ii  tn  help  with  a  enii- 
tiiiiiatioii  ot"  Cnhnii'/  Scl- 
li  rs.  I  liad  heeii  a  w  itiies^ 
cf  the  hi.i:h  j(»y  (d'  Cleiiieii- 
ill  the  prodisiioiis  triiiiiiph 
<'l  the  first  Colon rl  t'^ filers, 
uliieh  hnd  Uh'Ii  dramnti/A'd 
frnin  tile  novel  ni'  77/f 
(! ihhd  A  (/('.  This  was  the 
i'-ii.t  work  (d'  CkMiiens  and 
Charh-  Dudley  WanuM*. 
and  t  he  >ti>ry  had  heen  put 
upon  t  he  --ta.irc  l)y  sonu'  one 
in  I'tah,  wlmm  Clemens 
hi-oiiiiht  to  hook  in 
eoui't-  tnr  \iolation  (d" 
e<i|)\  i-i^ht.  and   ihen  in- 


lir^t 

the 

hi^ 


jA.nLb     T      FltLDS 

favor,  be  apparently  found  liiniiself  witli- 
ont  standing  for  opposition.  At  any  rate, 
the  papers  won  instant  appreciation  from 
his  editor  and  publisher,  and  from  the 
readers  of  their  p>eriodical,  which  they  ex- 
pected to  prosi)er  beyond  precedent  in  its 
circulation.  But  those  were  days  of  sim- 
pler acceptance  of  the  popular  rights  of 
newspapers  than  these  are,  when  maga- 
zines strictly^  guard  their  vested  interests 
against  them.  The  New  York  Times  and 
the  St.  Louis  Democrat  profited  by  the 
advance  copies  of  the  magazine  sent 
them  to  reprint  the  papers  month  by 
month.  Together  they  covered  nearly 
the  whole  reading  territory  of  the  I'nion, 
and  the  terms  of  their  daily  publication 
enabled  them  to  anticipate  the  magazine 
in  its  own  restricted  field.  Its  subscrip- 
tion list  was  not  enlarged  in  the  slightest 
measure,  and  The  Atlantic  Monthly  lan- 
guished on  the  news  stands  as  undesired 
as  ever. 

It  was  among  my  later  visits  to  Hart- 
ford that  we  began  to  talk  up  the  notion 


d(  lunified  for  su(di  rights 
as  his  adaptation  of  the 
hook  had  given  him.  The 
-trueture  of  the  ])lay  a- 
dohn  T.  Raymond  gave  it 
was  substantially  the  work 
of  this  nnkiiowii  drama- 
tist. Clemens  never  pre- 
tended, to  me  at  any  rate, 
that  he  bad  the  least  hand  in  it;  he  fraid<- 
ly  owned  that  he  was  incapable  of  dra- 
matization; yet  the  vital  part  was  his,  for 
the  characters  in  the  play  were  his  as  the 
book  embodied  them,  and  the  success 
which  it  won  with  the  public  was  justly 
his.  This  he  shared  equally  with  the 
actor,  following  the  company  with  an 
agent,  who  counted  out  the  author's  share 
of  the  gate  money,  and  sent  him  a  note 
of  the  amount  every  day  by  postal  card. 
The  postals  used  to  come  about  diinier- 
time,  and  Clemens  would  read  them 
aloud  to  us  in  wild  triumph.  $150— $200 
— $300  were  the  gay  figures  wdiich  they 
bore,  and  which  he  flaunted  in  the  air 
Ix^fore  he  sat  down  at  table,  or  rose  from 
it  to  brandish,  and  then  flinging  his 
napkin  into  his  chair,  walked  up  and 
down  to  exult  in. 

By  and  by  the  popularity  of  the  play 
waned,  and  the  time  came  when  he  sick- 
ened of  the  wdiole  affair,  and  withdrew 
his  agent,  and  took  wdiatever  gain  from 
it   the   actor   apportiojied   him.     He   was 
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apt  to  have  these  sudden  surceases,  lol- 
lowiiu?  unoii  the  intensities  of  his  earher 
interest;  though  he  seemed  always  to  have 
the  notion  of  making  something  more  ot 
Colonel  Sellers.     But  when  I  arrived  m 
Hartford   in    answer  to   his   summons    i 
found  him  with  no  definite  idea  ot  what 
he    wanted    to    do    with    him.      I    repre- 
sented that  we  must  have  some  sort   ot 
plan,  and  he  agreed  that  we  should  both 
-jot  down  a  scenario,  overnight,  and  com- 
pare   our    respective    schemes    the    next 
morning.    As  the  author  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  little  plays  which  have  been  pri- 
vately  presented   throughout   the   United 
States  and  in  parts  of  the  United  King- 
dom, without  ever  getting  upon  the  pub- 
lic stage  except  for  the  noble  ends 
of  charity,  and  then  promptly  get- 
ting   off    it,    I    felt    authorized    to 
make  him  observe  that  his  scheme 
was    as    nearly    nothing    as    chaos 
could    be.      He    agreed    hilariously 
with  me,  and  was  willing  to  let  it 
stand   in   proof   of  his   entire   dra- 
matic inability.     At  the  same  time 
he  liked  my  plot  very  much,  which 
ultimated      Sellers,     according     to 
Clemens's     intention,     as     a     man 
crazed  by   his   own   inventions   and 
by  his  superstition  that  he  was  the 
rightful   heir   to    an   English   earl- 
dom.      The    exuberant    nature    of 
Sellers    and  the  vast   range   of  his 
imagination  served  our  purpose  m 
other  ways.     Clemens  made  him  a 
spiritualist,  whose  specialty  in   the 
occult  was  materialization;   he  be- 
came on  impulse  an  ardent  temper-  It. 
ance-reformer,    and    he    headed  ^  a 
procession     of     temperance     ladies 
after     disinterestedly     testing     the 
deleterious    effects    of    liquor    upon 
himself,    until    he    could    not    walk 
straight;  always  he  wore  a  marvel- 
lous   fire-extinguisher    strapped    on 
his    back,    to    give    proof    in     any 
emergency    of    the    effectiveness    of 
his  invention  in  that  way. 

We  had  a  jubilant  fortnight  in  working 
the  particulars  of  these  things  out.  It 
was  not  possible  for  Clemens  to  write 
like  anvbody  else,  but  I  could  very  easily 
write  like  Clemens,  and  we  took  the  play 
soene  and  scene  about,  quite  secure  ot 
coming  out  in  temperamental  agreement. 
The  characters  remained  for  the  most  part 


his,  and  I  varied  them  only  to  make  them 
more  like  his  than,  if  possible,  he  could. 
Several  years  after,  when  I  looked  over  a 
copy  of  the  play,  I  could  not  always  tell 
my  work  from  his;   I  only  knew  that  I 
had  done  certain  scenes.    We  would  work 
all  day  long  at  our  several  tasks,  and  then 
at  night,  before  dinner,  read  them  over 
to   each   other.     No   dramatists   ever  got 
greater   ioy   out    of   their   creations,   and 
when  I  reflect  that  the  public  never  had 
the  chance  of  sharing  our  joy  I  pity  the 
public  from  a  full  heart.     I  still  believe 
that   the   play   was   immensely   funny;   I 
still  believe   that   if   it   could   once   have 
got  behind  the  footlights  it  would  have 
continued  to  pack  the  house  before  them 
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for    an    indefinite    succession    of    nights. 
But  this  may  be  my  fondness. 

At  any  rate,  it  was  not  to  be.  Raymond 
had  identified  himself  with  Sellers  m  the 
play-going  imagination,  and  whether  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  we  constantly 
worked  with  Raymond  in  our  minds. 
But  before  this  time  bitter  displeasures 
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liad  ri-^cn  iK'twi'on  (Menu'iis  ami  Kaymoiid, 
ami    ('IcUR'iis    was   (IctmiiiiM'd    that    Kay- 
moiid   <li(>ul«l    iicvrr    luur    tile    play.      \\v 
lirst  otiV-rcd  it  to  several  ntlicr  actors,  who 
oaffcrly  caiiiilit  at  it,  only  to  jiivo  it  hack 
witli   the  ilespairing  renunciation,  "  That 
i>  a  Kayinond  play."     We  tried  inanairers 
v.ith     it.    hut     their    only    (|uesti(m     was 
whetlier  they  could  .cet  Kaymond  to  d<>  it. 
In  the  mean  time  Raymond  had  i)r(tvi(led 
himself    with    a    play    for   the    winter — a 
very  ,G:<»od  i)lay,  hy   Demarest  Lloyd;  and 
lie  was  in  no  hurry  f<»r  <»urs.     Perhaps  he 
did    not    really    care    for    it;    ]ierha])s    he 
knew   when   hv  heard   of   it    that   it   must 
come  to  him    in    the  end.      In   the  end   it 
did,   from    my   hand,    for   Clemens    would 
not  meet  him.    T  found  him  in  a  mood  of 
sweet    reasonahleness,    ])erhaps    the    more 
softened   by  one  of  tho<e   lunches   whi<']i 
the  hosjiitahle  Oscrood  was  always  hrin^^- 
in.GT  ]>eople  ton-ether  f)ver  in   ]V)ston.     ITe 
said  that  he  could  not  do  the  play  that 
winter.   l)ut   he   was  sure  that   he   should 
like  it,  and  he  had  no  douht  he  would  do 
it  the  next   winter.      So  T  jrave  him   the 
manuscript,  in  spite  of  Clemens's  charcres, 
for  his  suspicions  and  rancors  were  such 
that  he  would  not  have  had  me  leave  it  for 
a  moment  in  the  actor's  hands.     But   it 
seemed    a    conclusion    that    involved    suc- 
cess  and    fortune   for    us.      In    due   time, 
but  I  do   not   remember  how   lon^  aft(M*. 
Raymond  de^dared  himself  deli*?htcd  with 
the  piece;  he  entered  into  a  satisfactorv' 
ap:reement   for  it,   and   at   the  bep^innini? 
of  the  next  season  he  started  with  it  to 
Btiffalo,  where  he  was  to  give  a  first  pro- 
duction.     At    Rochester   he   paused    long 
enough  to  return  it,  with  the  explanation 
that  a  friend  had  noted  to  him  the  fact 
that   Colonel    Sellers   in    the  play   was   a 
lunatic,    and    insanity    was    so    serious    a 
thing    that    it   could    not   be    represented 
on     the     stage     without     outraging     the 
sensibilities    of    the    audience;    or    words 
to  that  effect.     We  were  too  far   off  to 
allege  Hamlet  to  the  contrary,   or  King 
Lear,   or   to   instance   the   delight   which 
generations    of    readers    throughout    the 
world   had   taken    in    the   mad   freaks   of 
Don  Quixote. 

Whatever  were  the  real  reasons  of  Ray- 
mond for  rejecting  the  play,  w^e  had  to 
be  content  with  those  he  gave,  and  to  set 
about  getting  it  into  other  hands.  In 
this  (effort   we    failed   even   more  signally 


ihan  hcloi-,.,  it'  that  were  possible.  At 
\i\-\  a  cirvcr  ai'd  charming  elocutionist, 
who  had  long  w  i-lud  to  g«'l  himself  on 
the  stage,  heanl  ot  it  and  asked  to  see  it. 
We  would  have  shown  it  to  any  (Uie  by 
this  tinu\  and  W4'  very  willingly  showed 
it  to  him.  He  came  to  Hartford,  and  did 
some  scenes  from  it  for  us.  I  must  say 
he  di<l  them  very  well,  (piite  as  well  as 
Raymond  could  have  done  thcMU,  in  wdiose 
manner  he  did  tjirni.  Ihit  now.  late 
toward  spring,  the  (|uesti(»ii  \\a^  where  he 
could  get  an  em^agement  wiih  the  play, 
and  we  ended  by  hiring  a  theatre  in  New 
^'ork  f(tr  a  w<'(0\  of  trial  i)erformiinces. 
('k'lnens  came  on  with  me  to  l>ost<Hi, 
where  we  were  going  to  make  some 
changes  in  the  piece,  and  where  we  made 
them  to  our  satisfaction,  but  not  to  the 
effect  of  that  hiiih  rai)ture  which  we  had 
in  the  first  draft,  lie  went  back  to  Hart- 
ford, and  then  the  cold  fit  came  ujion  me, 
and  "  in  visions  of  the  night,  in  slumber- 
iiigs  upon  the  bed."  ghastly  forms  of 
failure  api)alled  me.  and  when  I  rose  in 
the  morning  I  wrote  him:  "Here  is  a 
play  which  every  manager  has  put  out-of- 
doors,  and  which  every  actor  known  to  us 
has  refused,  and  now  we  go  and  give  it 
to  an  elocutioner.  We  are  fools."  Wheth- 
er Clemens  agre<>d  with  me  or  not  in  my 
conclusion,  he  agreed  with  me  in  my 
]>remises,  and  we  promptly  bought  our 
play  off  the  stage  at  a  cost  of  $700, 
which  we  shared  Ix^tween  us.  But 
Clemens  w^as  never  a  man  to  give  up.  T 
relinnuished  gratis  all  right  and  titk^  T 
had  in  the  play,  and  he  paid  its  entire 
expenses  for  a  week  of  one-night  stands 
in  the  country.  It  never  came  to  New 
York;  and  yet  T  think  now  that  if  it  had 
come,  it  would  have  succeeded.  So  hard 
does  the  faith  of  the  unsuccessful  drama- 
tist in  his  work  die. 

There  is  an  incident  of  this  time  so 
characteristic  of  both  men  that  I  will 
yield  to  the  temptation  of  giving  it  here. 
xVfter  T  had  gone  .to  Hartford  in  response 
to  Clemens's  telegram,  Matthew  Arnold 
arrived  in  Boston,  and  one  of  my  family 
called  on  his,  to  explain  why  I  was  not 
at  home  to  receive  his  introduction :  I 
had  gone  to  see  Mark  Twain.  "  Oh,  but 
he  doesn't  like  that  sort  of  thing,  does 
he  ?"  "  He  likes  Mr.  Clemens  very  much," 
my  representative  responded,  "  and  he 
thinks   him  one  of  the  greatest  men   he 
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ever  knew."  I  was  still  Clemens's  guest 
at  Hartford  when  Arnold  came  there  to 
lecture,  and  one  night  we  went  to  meet 
him  at  a  reception.  While  his  hand 
laxly  held  mine  in  greeting,  I  saw  his  eyes 
fixed  intensely  on  the  other  side  of  the 
room.  ''  Who — who  in  the  world  is 
that  V  I  looked  and  said,  "  Oh,  that  is 
Mark  Twain."  L  do  not  remember  just 
how  their  instant  encounter  was  con- 
trived by  Arnold's  wish,  but  I  have  the 
impression  that  they  were  not  parted  for 
long  during  the  evening,  and  the  next 
night  Arnold,  as  if  still  under  the 
glamour  of  that  potent  presence,  was  at 
Clemens's  house.  I  cannot  say  how  they 
got  on,  or  what  they  made  of  each  other; 
if  Clemens  ever  spoke  of  Arnold,  I  do 
not  recall  what  he  said,  but  Arnold  had 
shown  a  sense  of  him  from  which  the 
incredulous  sniff  of  the  polite  world,  now 
so  universally  exploded,  had  already 
perished.  It  might  well  have  done  so 
with  his  first  dramatic  vision  of  that 
prodigious  head.  Clemens  was  then  hard 
upon  fifty,  and  he  had  kept,  as  he  did 
to  the  end,  the  slender  figure  of  his 
youth,  but  the  ashes  of  the  burnt-out 
years  were  beginning  to  gray  the  fires 
of  that  splendid  shock  of  red  hair  which 
he  held  to  the  height  of  a  stature  ap- 
parently far  greater  than  it  was,  and 
tilted  from  side  to  side  in  his  undulating 
v/alk.  He  glimm^ered  at  you  from  the 
narrow  slits  of  fine  blue-greenish  eyes, 
under  branching  brows,  which  with  age 
grew  more  and  more  like  a  sort  of  plu- 
mage, and  he  was  apt  to  smile  into  your 
face,  with  a  subtle  but  amiable  percep- 
tion, and  yet  with  a  sort  of  remote  ab- 
sence; you  were  all  there  for  him,  but  he 
was  not  all  there  for  you. 

I  shall  not  try  to  give  chronological 
order  to  my  recollections  of  him,  but  since 
I  am  just  now  with  him  in  Hartford,  I 
will  speak  of  him  in  association  with  the 
place.  Once  when  I  came  on  from 
Cambridge,  he  followed  me  to  my  room, 
to  see  that  the  water  was  not  frozen  in 
my  bath,  or  something  of  the  kind, 
for  it  was  very  cold  weather,  and  then 
hospitably  lingered.  Not  to  lose  time  in 
banalities  I  began  at  once  from  the 
thread  of  thought  in  my  mind.  "  I  won- 
der why  we  hate  the  past  so,"  and  he 
responded  from  the  depths  of  his  own 
consciousness,  "  It's  so  damned  humilia- 


ting," which  is  what  any  man  would  say 
of  his  past,  if  he  v/ere  honest;  but  honest 
men  are  few  when  it  comes  to  themselves. 
Clemens  was  one  of  the  few,  and  the 
first  of  them  among  all  the  people  I 
have  known.  I  have  known,  I  suppose, 
men  as  truthful,  but  not  so  promptly,  so 
absolutely,  so  positively,  so  almost  ag- 
gressively truthful.  He  could  lie,  of 
course,  and  did  to  save  others  from  grief 
or  harm;  he  was  not  stupidly  truthful; 
but  his  first  impulse  was  to  say  out  the 
thing  and  everything  that  was  in  him. 
To  those  who  can  understand  it  will  not 
be  contradictory  of  his  sense  of  humilia- 
tion from  the  past,  that  he  was  not 
ashamed  for  anything  he  ever  did,  to  the 
point  of  wishing  to  hide  it.  He  could 
be,  and  he  was,  bitterly  sorry  for  his 
errors,  which  he  had  enough  of  in  his 
life,  but  he  was  not  ashamed  in  that 
mean  way.  What  he  had  done,  he  owned 
to,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  and  if  it 
was  bad  he  was  rather  amused  than 
troubled  as  to  the  effect  in  your  mind. 
He  would  not  obtrude  the  fact  upon  you, 
but  if  it  were  in  the  way  of  personal 
history,  he  would  not  dream  of  with- 
holding it,  far  less  of  hiding  it. 

He  was  the  readiest  of  men  to  allow 
an  error,  if  he  were  found  in  it.  In 
one  of  our  walks  about  Hartford,  when 
he  was  in  the  first  fine  flush  of  his  ag- 
nosticism, he  declared  that  Christianity 
had  done  nothing  to  improve  morals  and 
conditions,  and  that  the  world  under  the 
highest  pagan  civilization  was  as  well  off 
as  it  was  under  the  highest  Christian 
influences.  I  happened  to  be  fresh  from 
the  reading  of  Charles  Loring  Brace's 
Gesta  Christi,  or  History  of  Humane 
Progress,  and  I  could  offer  him  abundant 
proofs  that  he  was  wrong.  He  did  not 
like  that,  evidently,  but  he  instantly  gave 
way,  saying  he  had  not  known  those 
things.  Later  he  was  more  tolerant  in  his 
denials  of  Christianity,  but  just  then  he 
was  feeling  his  freedom  from  it,  and  re- 
joicing in  having  broken  what  he  felt 
to  have  been  the  shackles  of  belief  worn 
so  long.  He  greatly  admired  Robert 
Ingersoll,  whom  he  called  an  angelic 
orator,  and  regarded  as  an  evangel  of  a 
new  gospel,  the  gospel  of  free  thought. 
He  took  the  warmest  interest  in  the  news- 
paper controversy  raging  at  the  time  as 
to  the  existence  of  a  hell ;  when  the  noes 
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carriccl  the  <lay,  I  siii)p(»('  thut  no  ciiciuy 
of  pcrdit  imi  wa-^  more  plca-^tMl.  lie  -till 
loved  his  old  friend  and  pastor,  Mr. 
Twichell,  liut  he  no  longer  went  to 
hear  him  preach  his  sane  and  l)eauti- 
ful  sernioiis,  an<l  was,  1  think,  therehy 
the  liTeater  h)ser.  Lonji'  U'fore  that.  1 
had  asked  him  if  he  went  regularly  to 
eliiirch.  and  he  irroaned  ont  :  **  Oh.  yes, 
1  «:-o.  Ir  *nu)st  kills  me.  hut  I  ^o."  and 
1  did  iii't  n(H:'(l  his  tellin'i-  me  to  under- 
stand that  he  Avent  hecaiiso  his  wif<' 
wished  it.  lie  did  tell  me,  after  they 
hoth  eeased  to  <>•(,.  that  it  liad  tinallv 
come  to  her  sayini:-,  **  Well,  if  you  are 
to  1h'  lo<t,  1  want  to  1h'  lo-t  with  you." 
IIo  could  accept  that  willinjiness  for 
supreme  sacrifice,  and  extdt  in  it,  l»e- 
'•aiiso  of  the  supr(M7i(^  truth  as  he  >aw  it. 
After  they  had  l)(»th  ceased  to  he  f(»rnial 
(1tri<lians.  she  was  still  grricvcd  hy  his 
denial  of  immortality,  so  grieved  that 
he  resolved  upon  one  of  those  heroic  lies, 
M-hicli  for  love's  •^ake  he  held  ahove  even 
the  truth,  and  lie  went  to  her,  sayinjj: 
that  he  had  heen  thinkingr  the  whole  mat- 
ter over,  and  now  he  was  convinced  that 
the  sonl  did  live  after  death.  It  wa-  too 
late.  TTer  keen  vision  pierced  throuf^h 
his  rnse,  as  it  diil  when  he  broui^rht  the 
doctor  who  had  diagrnosticated  her  cas(; 
as  orjxanic  disease  of  the  heart,  and  aft^r 
makincT  him  go  over  the  facts  of  it 
agrain  with  her,  made  him  declare  it 
merely  functional. 

To  make  an  end  of  these  records  as  to 
Clemens's  beliefs,  so  far  as  I  knew  them, 
I  shoidd  say  that  he  never  went  back  to 


anytiiinti-  like  I'aitli  in  I  he  ('hri-«tian 
llietdo.uy.  (U-  in  the  notion  of  life  after 
tleath,  ur  in  a  con>ciou^  divinity.  It  is 
best  to  Ix^  honest  in  thi-  matter;  he  would 
have  hated  anythin«i  (dse,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  truth  in  it  can  hurt  any 
on<'.  \t  one  i)eriod  he  arj»iied  that  there 
must  have  lu-en  a  cause,  a  conscious  source 
of  thiiiLi- ;  that  tlie  uiii\-er>e  could  not  have 
come  ity  chance.  1  have  heard,  also,  that 
in  hi-  la-1  hours  or  moment^  he  ^aid.  or 
his  dearest  ones  hoped  he  had  said,  some- 
thiuii"  about  meetinji'  aiiain.  Hut  the  ex- 
pression, of  whi,-h  they  could  not  Ix*  cer- 
tain, was  of  the  vauue-t.  and  it  was 
perhaji-^  addre»ed  to  their  tenderness  out 
of  his  tend<^niess.  All  his  expressions  to 
me  were  of  a  courageous  renunciation  of 
any  hope  of  living  aiiain.  or  elsewhere  see- 
ing those  he  had  lo-^t.  1  \v  sulfered  terribly 
in  their  loss,  and  he  was  not  fool  enough 
to  try  ignoring  his  grief.  Ife  knew  that 
for  that  there  were  but  two  medicines; 
ihat  it  woidd  wear  itself  out  with  the 
years,  and  that  meanwhile  there  was  noth- 
ing for  it  but  those  respites  in  which 
the  mourner  forgets  himself  in  shimlier. 
1  rememU'r  that  in  a  black  hour  of 
my  own  when  I  was  called  down  to  see 
him,  as  he  thought  from  sleep,  he  said, 
with  an  infinite,  an  exquisite  compassion, 
''Oh,  did  I  wake  yoti,  did  I  wake  you?" 
Xothing  more,  btit  the  look,  the  voice, 
were  everything;  and  while  I  live  they 
cannot  pass  from  my  sense. 

Some  fur  III  cr  reminiscences  of  Mark  Twain 
by  Mr.  Hoirells  will  he  given  in  the  August 
number. 
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THE  big  steamer  lay  a  mile  off  to 
windward,  heaving  up  and  down 
against  the  sea  horizon,  and  the 
tiny  Hags  blew  out  from  her  masthead 
in  a  string  of  dots.  On  the  poop  of  the 
Gunfleet,  the  tall  mate  read  them  off 
through  his  binoculars,  while  the  cap- 
tain, seated  on  the  flag-locker,  fluttered 
the  pages  of  the  signal-book  to  find 
their  message. 

"Ah!"  The  blunt  finger-end  came  to 
rest  upon  it.  "'  She's  goin'  to  send  a 
boat,"  he  announced.  "  Now  what  in 
thunder  is  she  doing  that  for?" 

"  A  boat,  sir  ?"  The  mate  lowered  his 
glasses  and  turned  round.  ^'  Short  of 
stores,  perhaps." 

"  It's  possible,"  answered  the  captain. 
"  Hope  it's  not  cholera  or  something  of 
that  kind.  Back  the  main-yard  to  wait 
for  her  and  hoist  the  answering  pennant." 

The  mate's  voice  rang  briskly  along 
the  maindeck  as  he  summoned  the  watch 
to  the  braces,  to  be  answered  by  the  shrill 
hauling-cry  of  the  men  as  the  yards  came 
round  and  the  sails  slapped  and  fell  back. 
The  captain,  watching  her  head  as  she 
lost  way.  waved  a  direction  to  the  silent 
sailor  at  the  wheel,  and  then  turned  again 
to  look  at  the  steamer.  Her  boat  was 
already  in  the  water  and  pushing  out 
from  under  her  lee,  straggling  down  to- 
ward the  Gunfleet  like  a  big  four-legged 
insect.  Aboard  ship  any  incident  is  wel- 
come which  varies  the  sea  routine,  and 
the  Gunfleet  was  already  forty  days  out 
from  Melbourne  on  her  way  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  watch  on  deck  slackened  work 
to  stare  and  talk,  and  a  man  or  two  of 
the  watch  below  appeared,  unkempt  and 
unbuttoned,  to  see  what  was  to  be  seen. 

The  steamer's  boat  came  round  under 
the  ship's  stern  and  caught  the  line  that 
was  thrown  to  it.  She  bumped  along- 
side, and  next  moment  the  young  offi- 
cer in  charge  of  her  was  scrambling 
over  the  rail.  The  captain  received  him 
on  the  poop. 


"  Well  f  he  asked.  "  And  what's  your 
trouble  ?" 

The  officer  produced  a  thick  envelope 
from  his  breast  pocket. 

"  Captain  Watt  'ud  like  you  to  see 
these,  sir,"  he  answered.  "  There's  some- 
thing about  you  in  'em.  My  orders  are 
10  show  'em  to  you  and  get  back  as  quick 
as  I  can." 

"  Something  about  me,  eh  ?"  The  cap- 
tain saw  that  the  envelope  contained 
folded  newspapers.  "  Come  along  into 
the  cabin,  Mr.  Mate,  and  we'll  have 
a  look." 

In  the  teak-panelled,  brass-edged  saloon 
they  spread  the  creased  newspapers  out 
on  the  table  under  the  swinging  lamp  in 
the  skylight.  The  steamboat  officer  se- 
lected one,  with  an  eruption  of  black  head- 
lines staggering  half  across  a  page. 

"  This  '11  show  you  the  whole  thing, 
sir,"  he  suggested. 

'^  Thank  you,"  said  the  captain.  He 
held  the  sheet  in  his  hands  without  look- 
ing at  it,  while  the  steward  set  a  bottle 
and  glasses  between  them.  Then,  when 
the  man  had  withdrawn,  he  seated  him- 
self and  began  to  read  with  the  frown- 
ing brows  of  intentness. 

"  Why,"  he  said,  "  it's  about  the  Mel- 
bourne murder." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  other.  "  But  read 
on  a  bit." 

The  captain  obeyed.  It  was  a  San 
Francisco  paper,  but  it  devoted  four 
frothing  columns  to  a  murder  w^hich  had 
taken  place  at  Melbourne  while  the  Gun- 
fleet lay  there.  A  clergyman  had  opened 
his  door  one  night  to  a  caller  and 
had  been  hacked  to  death  on  his  own 
door-mat;  the  thing  had  caused  an 
outcry,  but  the  murderer,  who  had 
been  seen  leaving  the  house,  had  not 
been  found.  As  the  captain  read,  the 
young  officer  watched  him  with  a  man- 
ner of  expectation. 

"Here!"  cried  the  captain,  suddenly, 
and    looked    up.       "  It    says    he's    been 
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traced — tin*  imirdcrer  has — and  that  he's 
shipiH'd  ahoard  'd  inc."' 

Tlie  f'tluT  nod<l(Mi.  'I'lir  drama  <»f  the 
affair  had  not  disappointed  him. 

"  Captain  Watt  reckoned  it  was  tinui 
you  knew,"  he  said.  '*  As  soon  as  we 
could  make  out  your  numher,  lie  (K'cidcd 
to  send  a  hoat  over  to  you."  H<*  pulltd 
out  another  sheet  and  laid  if  l»('t"<»r»* 
the  captain.  "  I)*y..ii  r.coirnizc  that 
man,  sirf 

It  was  a  >mud^^v  pmco--  hhw-k,  load- 
ed with  ink,  The  captain  stared  at 
it  hlankly. 

"  It  mi^ht  he  anyl)(.d\\"  ho  said. 
'*  That  doesn't   tell   anythinji:." 

''  Hut  how  many  m<'n  did  you  shiji  at 
^lelhouriic.  -ir^'  pn<«(|  the  other.  **  it 
ou^^lit  to  he  easy  to  pick  this  fellow  out." 

"How  many  men  did  I  shipf  The 
captain  was  still  staring  at  the  portrait. 
"  Why.  T  only  <hip]M'd  one.  I  had  a  hand 
run  awa\'.  and  1  -liij>i)e<l  one  in  j)lace 
of  him,  a  chap  name<l  Pajre." 

"  Then  that's  him,"  said  the  st<*am- 
boat  otticer,  and  drank  from  his  jrlass. 

"Eh?"  The  captain  looked  from  the 
fogr^y  portrait  to  him  and  hack  a^^ain. 
•'  We'll  hear  what  the  mate  say<,"  he 
decided. 

The  mate,  beiuG:  sent  for,  was  put  in 
possession  of  the  story,  and  heard  it 
with  excitement. 

"  Then  Pap:e  is  the  murderer,"  lie  said. 
"By  Jove!  See  here,  sir — 'a  strouirly 
built  man,  much  sunburnt,  and  fair- 
haired.'     Doesn't  that  fit  him?" 

"Where  is  he?"  aske<l  the  steamboat 
officer. 

"  He's  at  the  wheel,"  sai<l  the  mate. 

The  captain  frowned  thoujihtfully, 
while  the  steamer's  officer  commenced  to 
tell  excitedly  of  the  reception  which 
awaited  the  Gnnfleet  at  San  Francisco. 
Detectives  in  a  tugboat  would  meet  them 
off  the  Farallones;  reporters  would 
throng:  the  decks;  photogrraphs  would  ap- 
pear in  all  the  papers.  "  It's  like  a  play 
in  a  theatre."  he  said.  "  He's  a  man  to 
be  taken  care  of,  sir;  it  wouldn't  do  to 
lose  him  overboard.  I  suppose  you'll 
keep  him  in  irons  till  you  g:et  in?" 

But  the  captain  was  doubtful. 
"Wliy?"  he  demanded.  "He  doesn't 
know  but  what  he's  safe  enougrh,  and  T 
don't  want  to  be  short-handed  about 
decks." 


"  He's  a  p»od  hand,  too,"  put  in  the 
mate." 

"  Well."  the  young:  officer  rose,  **  it's 
;l<  gfood  as  a  play,  whatever  you  do.  Just 
fancy  the  tuu:  with  the  detectives  comin' 
alon<.rside    for    him    and    findin'    liei    was 


aloft 


"hat   'd   1. 


thing-  to  see — those 
'tecs  «r(»in'  up  tM  arrest  him  on  the 
niaint<»'^'-allant-yard.  eh  ^" 

Ih'  Uiu^-IkmI  in  sheer  glee  at  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  situation.  The  captain 
looke(l  at  him  sonrly. 

*'  Tlu'i-e'll  Ik'  no  circu-  trick-  aboard  of 
my  -lii|)."  lu'  answered,  shortly.  "  I  have- 
n't made  uj)  my  mind  yet  what  I'll  do." 

"  Ripht,  sir."  The  three  of  them  went 
up  the  companion  into  the  chart-lioiis<' 
on  th<^  po(»p.  Its  after-windows  com- 
mande<l  the  wIm-cI,  ami  they  i)aused  to 
look  throuf^h  them  at  th.'  man  who  was 
steeringr.  He  stood  on  the  weather  side 
of  the  wheel,  leaning:  ag:ainst  the  spokes, 
looking-  idly  aloft  at  the  tall  spars  of  the 
(hnifh'ct.  He  was  big:  and  broad;  his 
hard  open  face  was  burnt  to  the  color 
of  leather  by  wind  and  sun,  and  the  hand 
that  lay  over  the  wheel  was  as  brown  as 
the  face.  There  was  not  an  inch  of  him 
that  was  not  sturdy  and  seaman-like;  as 
he  turned  his  head  at  last  to  look  at  the 
st<^amer,  they  sav\'  that  one  ear  carried 
a  little  g:old  ring^. 

"What  kind  of  a  man  is  he?"  asked 
the  captain,  suddenly,  of  the  mate. 

"  A  g:ood  one,"  was  the  answer.  "  He's 
a  sailor  even  if  he  is  a  murderer." 

"  Ah !"  The  steamboat  officer  drew 
back  from  the  wdndow.  "  There's  a  pair 
of  shoulders  for  you ;  g-ot  the  streng:th  of 
a  bull,  that  man  has.  Did  you  read  how 
he  did  it  ?  He  held  the  parson  by  the 
ihroat  with  one  hand  and  knifed  him 
with  the  other,  holding:  him  up  while  he 
was  doin'  it.  They  could  tell  that  by 
the  way — " 

"  I  read  it,"  interrupted  the  captain. 
"  T  read  it  all.  Give  my  respects  to 
Captain  Watt,  mister;  tell  him  T'm  g:lad 
to  hear  from  him.     Good-by." 

"  Good-by,  sir.  I'd  like  to  he  in  Frisco 
when  you  ,G'et  in,  thoug:h." 

They  saw  the  boat  clear  and  heading: 
back  for  the  steamer;  then  the  main- 
yard  was  braced  up  ag:ain,  the  ensigrn 
dipped  and  hauled  down,  and  the  fhin- 
fleet  drew  off  upon  her  way. 

Four  bells  rang:  ere  the  steamer  dropped 
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from  sight,  and  the  wheel  was  relieved; 
the  captain  paused  in  his  fore-and-aft 
promenade  of  the  poop  to  look  after  the 
man  Page  as  he  went  forward.  The  man 
walked  with  a  roll ;  his  broad,  blue-shirted 
back  was  bent  at  the  shoulders  as  a 
sailor's  should  be;  his  whole  figure  was 
eloquent  of  life  on  broad  decks,  of  salt 
wind,  and  the  sea.  The  captain  himself 
was  such  another;  he  dated  from  the  days 
when  seamen  looked  down  on  steam  and 
put  their  faith  in  lanyard  rigging;  and 
there  was  still  a  soft  side  to  him  for  the 
man  who  both  looked  and  was  a  sea- 
man. Presently  he  saw  the  man  go  aloft 
to  a  piece  of  work  on  the  main  upper 
topsail-yard,  treading  his  way  barefooted 
np  the  ratlines  with  his  marlinespike 
hanging  from  his  neck.  He  frowned 
again  and  beckoned  the  mate. 

"  We'll  say  nothing,"  he  said.  "  We'll 
keep  it  dark.  'No  sense  in  losing  a  man's 
work,  I  reckon." 

"  Very  good,  sir,"  answered  the  mate. 
"  If  the  second  mate  asks  me,  I'll  say  the 
steamboat  wanted  you  to  keep  a  lookout 
for  the  boats  of  a  ship  that's  missing." 

"  That  '11  do,"  said  the  captain.  "  But 
it's  a  mighty  queer  business,  Talbot.  I 
suppose  there's  no  doubt  about  it,  since 
it's  in  the  papers'^" 

"  Don't  see  how  there  can  be,"  replied 
the  mate.  "  They've  traced  it  all  out. 
But  it's  a  pity  that  portrait  wasn't  a 
bit  plainer." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  captain.  "  The  whole 
thing's  a  pity.  I  don't  like  the  notion 
that  we're  carryin'  a  man  to  the  gallows. 
It's  an  ugly  thing  to  be  up  against." 

"  I  don't  see  how  we  can  helxj  it,  sir," 
said  the  mate.    "  It's  not  our  fault." 

"  I  never  said  it  was,"  retorted  the 
captain,  and  turned  away.  He  lacked 
words  to  tell  what  was  in  his  mind.  Per- 
haps the  chief  feeling  was  disgust  that 
a  sound  seaman  should  be  thus  caught 
in  the  toils  of  shore  life,  and  if  murder 
was  a  bad  thing,  to  hang  a  man  was  not 
much  better.  His  imagination  ran  ahead 
to  the  arrival  off  San  Francisco — the 
felt-hatted,  city-clad  men  crowding  his 
decks,  the  hard  faces  of  the  police,  the 
impertinence  of  reporters  and  sight- 
seers, the  whole  atmosphere  of  sensation 
and  scandal. 

"  They  better  look  out,"  he  said,  aloud, 
and  went  below  to  his  cabin. 
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But  though  lie  had  decided  to  keep 
the  matter  quiet,  it  was  impossible  not 
to  look  at  the  man  Page  with  a  new  in- 
terest. The  captain  and  the  mate  went 
over  the  newspaper  story  again.  It  was 
a  deft  tale,  a  chronicle  of  the  kind  of 
detective  work  which  most  appeals  to  a 
sensation-loving  public.  The  Melbourne 
correspondeut  described  it  with  gusto, 
making  plain  each  step  in  the  murderer's 
trail,  from  the  house  of  his  victim  to 
the  shipping-office  where  he  had  signed 
on  for  the  Gunfieet.  It  was  convincing 
as  a  blow  in  the  face  is  convincing;  it 
left  the  captain  with  no  answer  to  the 
charge.  And  yet  he  felt  that  something 
was  left  unsaid. 

"  It  doesn't  tell  what  dealings  he'd  had 
with  this  parson,"  he  said  to  Talbot. 
"'  There's  a  lot  in  that." 

Talbot  nodded.  They  were  facing 
each  other  across  the  saloon  table. 

"  You  think  perhaps  he'd  got  reason  to 
kill  him  V  he  asked. 

"  Men  aren't  killed  for  nothing,"  said 
the  captain,  thoughtfully.  "  And  if  ever 
there  was  a  man  that  didn't  look  like  a 
murderer  it's  that  man  Page." 

"  You  never  know,  though,"  said  the 
mate.  The  story  had  much  impressed 
him. 

But  it  was  true  that  Page  carried  upon 
him  none  of  those  signs  by  which  one 
might  expect  to  identify  a  murderer. 
Under  the  curious  eyes  of  the  mate  and 
captain  he  did  his  work  and  lived  his 
life  as  though  in  the  consciousness  of 
innocence.  He  was  such  a  sailor  as  an 
officer  cherishes  and  exults  in,  a  big, 
cheerful,  sturdy  man,  accomplished  in 
the  manifold  small  arts  of  seamanship,  a 
man  who  could  be  trusted  with  a  big 
splice  or  an  ornamental  knot.  He  had 
a  vast  voice  for  yo-hoing;  he  was  chanty- 
man  to  the  port  watch,  and  from  his 
place  at  the  head  of  the  rope  would  gov- 
ern the  hauling  with  those  strange  old 
songs  which  are  the  ritual  of  the  sea's 
freemasonry.  Is^othing  broke  in  upon  his 
contented  placidity;  he  worked  with  the 
air  of  a  man  whose  task  does  not  demand 
thought,  like  a  woman  knitting.  And 
of  an  evening,  when  the  second  dog- 
watch was  set,  he  was  to  be  seen  on  the 
main-hatch,  smoking  seriously,  with  a  bit 
of  manila  across  his  lap,  teaching  the 
boys  the  trade  of  a  sailor. 
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The  cnptaiii  ni^dc  an  occasion  to  speak 
to  him.  It  was  (hiring'  tlic  lutt^r  half 
of  a  forenoon  watch;  the  >hii>.  cl(»s«'- 
liauli'd.  was  lyinji  over  to  a  full  wind 
that  sh.oved  lier  tliron^di  the  water  with 
the  noise  of  seytlies  in  jrrass.  I*ajre  wa- 
at  the  wheel,  leaning  away  from  tlu' 
spokes,  with  an  eye  cocked  <'X pertly  at 
the  hack  of  the  nuzzen  royal.  II i^  shirt 
was  open  at  the  neck,  showing  a  wcduc 
of  chest  overgrown  with  hair  and  part 
of  a  desicrn  in  tattooinp:.  The  captain, 
with  his  cap  jammed  down  nixin  his  head, 
]i;di((l  ahreast  of  h.im. 

"Where  have  1  seen  yon  Inforr.  my 
man  f '  he  asked,  snddcnly. 

Pajie  drcM-  over  a  spoke  hcfore  an- 
swerini:-.  and  let  hi<  eyes  drop  to  the 
captain's  face. 

"Can't  say,  sir."  he  rcpliccl.  ••Dnn', 
rememher  sailin'  with  >-on  i)efore,  sir." 

The  captain  straddled  his  lep:s  ajjainst 
the  lively  pitch  of  the  ship  niuk'r  him. 

"  Perhaps  I  saw  you  somewhere 
ashore,"  he  suggested.  "  How  long  were 
you  in  Melbourne?" 

"  Nine  weeks,  sir."  answered  Page. 
The  mizzen  royal  tlapix-d  and  he  let  the 
rim  of  the  wheel  spin  against  the  flat 
of  his  hand.  "  I  got  a  job,"  he  added, 
as  he  hove  it  back  again. 

"A  job  ashore?"  (pieried  the  captain. 
"Yes,  sir;  in  an  engine-house,  sir. 
But  I  'ad  trouble  with  the  boss,  sir.'' 
He  paused,  looking  aft  placidly.  ''  T 
punched  him,"  he  added.  He  spoke 
as  simply  as  though  he  were  touching 
on  the  affairs  of  some  one  else.  '^  An' 
he  fired  me  out." 

"  I  see."  The  captain  could  not  hcl]) 
a  short  laugh.  "  That  the  only  trouble 
you  had  ?" 

"That's  all,  sir,"  said  Page.  "Least- 
ways, it  wasn't  no  trouble,  sir,  not  to 
speak  of.  T  first  landed  him  one,  sir, 
and  he  fell  all  over  the  place.  He  didn't 
fire  me  himself;  he  sent  out  the  foreman 
to  do  it." 

The  event  evidently  had  a  high  place 
in  Page's  recollections;  a  note  of  pride 
had  stolen  into  his  manner. 

"  Sailors  have  got  no  business  ashore," 
said  the  captain.  "  They  always  finish 
by  gettin'  into  trouble." 

"Yes,  sir,"  agreed  Page.  He  looked 
down  at  the  captain  again  with  a  faint 
smile.     "  I  ain't  been  ashore  for  twenty 


years  witliout  gcttiii'  into  a  mess,  sooner 
or  later.  It'  it  wa-n't  a  policeman,  it 
wa-  a  harman;  and  it'  it  wasn't  <'ither  of 
them,  it  was  the  hoardin'-ma-ter.  You 
know   how   it   is,  ^ir." 

TIk-  eajitain  nodcjed.  "*  1  know."  he 
said.  It  wa-  tlu-  trnth;  tlu-  captain  had 
served  hi-  time  hefc.re  the  ma>t.  He 
looked  at  tlie  man  hel'ore  him  with  an 
involnntary  -\nipatliy.  He  wanted  to 
-"Mind  liim,  in  |,nt  to  him  cpiestions 
pregnant  with  jjossihilities  of  self- 
hetra\al.  The  detective  ingenuities  of 
the  new-pajx-r  story  had  inreet<'d  him  H 
without  his  knowledge.  Hut  Uv  realize(l  : 
ins   inade(|nacy. 

''  A  sailor's  not  fit  to  be  trusted  out 
of  the  <ii:ht  of  shi])ping."'  he  said,  finally. 
"  There's  only  one  kind  of  sailor,  an<l 
That's  a   fool.      .Mind  yonr  stcMU'ing." 

The  last  phrase  was  merely  \n-r- 
functory,  for  he  was  aware  that  Page 
was  minding  it  skilfully.  lie  turned 
away  to  his  fore-and-aft  walk  along  the 
weather  side  of  the  poop  with  a  mind 
still  troubled. 

The  good  ^\ind  blew  throughout  the 
day,  and  as  night  came  up  it  gathered 
strength.  The  light  sails  were  taken 
in,  and  still  she  leaned  to  the  racing 
water,  and  scooped  it  in  through  her  lee 
scupper-holes  in  spouts.  The  Gunflect 
was  a  steel  ship,  steel  rigged,  one  of  a 
famous  fleet ;  she  had  earned  for  herself 
the  name  of  a  good  sea-boat.  But  when, 
at  the  setting  of  the  first  watch  that 
night,  the  captain  read  the  barometer,  he 
grew  thoughtful.  Lie  knew  the  winds 
of  those  latitudes,  the  salt  breezes  that 
strengthen  into  shouting  gales,  the  long 
lift  of  the  seas  piled  up  with  the  weight 
of  thousands  of  miles  of  open  w^ater.  Lie 
put  himself  into  his  oilskins  and  went  on 
deck.  The  light  of  the  standard  bin- 
nacle showed  him  Talbot,  the  mate,  with 
his  sou'wester  blown  back  from  his  fore- 
head, standing  at  the  poop  rail  to  oversee 
his  watch  coiling  the  gear  down  clear 
for  running. 

"  Looks  blackish,  sir,"  shouted  Talbot, 
cheerfully,  against  the  wind.  It  sang  in 
the  rigging  tumultuously ;  overhead  in 
the  darkness  there  was  a  clatter  of  blocks 
tapping  among  the  gear,  and  there  was 
})reseut  the  strong  un  demote  of  the 
draught  of  the  sails.  Overside,  the  ship's 
passage    made    a    road    of    livid    white 
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iJirough  the  black  water,  and  the  horizon 
to  windward  was  mottled  with  scud. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  captain ;  ''  there's 
j  wind  about.  The  glass  is  down." 
'  The  hands  down  on  the  maindeck  fin- 
ished their  work  and  clustered  aft  to  the 
shelter  of  the  breech  of  the  poop.  Their 
liarsh  voices,  raised  to  be  heard  against 
the  wind,  added  themselves  to  the  or- 
chestra of  the  night.  Two  or  three  lin- 
gered for  a  few  minutes  at  the  door  of 
!  the  half-deck  to  exchange  chaif  with  the 
apprentices  of  the  watch  below  and  the 
sailmaker.  The  captain  and  mate  stood 
together,  each  summing  up  in  his  own 
mind  each  factor  in  the  ship's  worthiness, 
new  gear  lately  rove  oif,  sails  lately  bent, 
the  lashings  on  the  spare  spars  and  boats, 
and  so  on.  These  are  things  accom- 
plished in  fine  weather;  they  were  now 
to  be  tested.  Behind  them,  the  man  at 
the  wheel,  gleaming  in  worn  oilskins,  with 
the  light  of  the  binnacle  throwing  his 
})earded  face  into  relief  against  an  im- 
mense background  of  darkness,  labored 
with  the  kicking  wheel.  The  decks  of 
the  ship  were  like  a  scene  set  for  a  fa- 
miliar drama. 

Once  an  hour  the  captain  went  below 
to  look  at  the  glass,  falling  steadily  al- 
ways, and  just  before  midnight  he  gave 
the  word  to  call  all  hands. 

"  Time  to  get  sail  off  her,"  he  shouted 
to  Talbot,  who  bent  his  head  to  hear. 
"  We'll  get  it  in  earnest  before  morning." 

^'  It "  was  the  final  vehemence  to  which 
lhe  night's  gale  was  but  a  prelude,  and 
at  dawn  it  came.  The  Gunfleet  was  now 
stripped  to  three  lower  topsails  and  a 
reefed  foresail ;  where  before  she  had  been 
buxom  and  stately,  now  she  was  gaunt 
and  hunted.  The  chill  light  of  early 
morning  fell  on  decks  slippery  with  wet, 
on  a  ship  tumbling  through  tall  seas  that 
now  and  again  climbed  her  rail  and  top- 
pled crashing  inboard.  On  the  lee  side 
of  the  poop  the  crew  stood  by  for  orders, 
armored  stilfiy  in  oilskins;  two  men  were 
at  the  wheel,  their  faces  knitted  in  effort 
as  it  jumped  and  strained  against  them. 
And  in  the  sky,  up-wund,  the  sun  rose 
smoky  and  dull. 

There  was  a  weather-cloth  seized  into 
the  mizzen-rigging,  and  in  its  shelter 
the  captain  leaned  with  his  two  mates. 
His  face  Avas  pink  with  the  wind  and  his 
gray    beard   blown    into    wisps,    but    with 


it  all  he  retained  his  sobriety  of  de- 
meanor, the  fit  air  and  manner  of  a  cap- 
tain commanding  on  his  own  quarter-deck. 

Between  shouted  starts  of  talk  with 
his  officers  he  watched  the  men  down 
to  leeward.  There  was  Page  among  them, 
broader  than  ever  in  his  oilskins,  with  his 
usual  placidity  of  countenance,  looking 
continually  aloft,  after  the  wont  of  a 
sailor.  He  edged  aft  presently,  and  dis- 
appeared from  the  captain's  sight  behind 
the  chart-house.  When  he  reappeared, 
his  jaw  was  moving  gently  and  he  evaded 
the  eyes  of  those  who  looked  at  him. 
The  captain  smiled  to  himself;  he  re- 
membered a  tin  of  sweet  biscuits  which 
he  kept  in  one  of  the  chart-house  lockers. 
It  was  such  a  sailor's  trick,  to  go  poach- 
ing at  such  a  time. 

The  day  broadened  and  grew,  and  with 
the  sun  came  the  true  storm.  Day,  the 
little  second  mate,  was  the  first  to  get 
warning  off. 

''Look  yonder!"  he  shouted,  suddenly, 
and  pointed  with  a  sudden  hand. 

Par  up  to  windward  a  pale  line  upon 
the  water  was  travelling  toward  them, 
a  new  volume  of  wind  whipping  the 
crests  from  the  seas  as  a  sickle  trims  a 
hedge.  The  captain  glanced  and  turned 
to  both  of  them. 

"  Main  and  mizzen  tops'ls,"  he  said, 
briskly.    "  Get  'em  off  her.     Quick  now  !" 

Talbot  and  Day  jumped  out  from  the 
shelter  of  the  weather-cloth,  suddenly 
loud  and  peremptory.  The  men  ran  to 
tlie  gear,  and  immediately  the  topsails, 
their  sheets  slacked  ofi',  filled  the  air 
with  their  thrashing.  Page's  long-drawn 
"•  yo-ho's "  went  up  gallantly  as  the 
men  lifted  the  clew  of  the  maintopsail, 
but  the  wind  was  before  them.  The  belt 
of  pale  water  spread  and  was  nearer; 
1hen  it  touched,  and  the  Gunfleet  heeled; 
it  was  all  about  them,  whipping  their 
breath  from  their  lips,  and  with  a  sound 
like  a  scream  the  maintopsail  ripped  and 
vv^ent  flying  in  long  ragged  streamers 
to  leeward. 

Talbot  with  the  whole  port  watch  Avas 
on  the  maindeck.  The  captain  heard 
his  cry,  ''  Hold  on,"  before  he  saw  the 
occasion  for  it.  Stripped  of  her  topsails, 
the  GiinffepI  had  fallen  off  from  the  wind, 
and  as  the  two  men  at  the  wdieel,  working 
madly,  swung  her  up  again,  she  low^ered 
her  weather  side  to  a  sea  that  poked  up 
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over  tlu'  rail,  luniir  an  instant  as  if  poised, 
and  tlien  roantl  down  un  the  deck.  The 
men,  \varni'<l  in  time,  fastened  tluni- 
>elves  tu  Itehiyinj^-pins,  to  standin^-irear, 
to  anythinij;  within  reaeh.  The  watiT 
l>oiled  over  them,  and  left  them,  swilling 
thij:h-deei)  aer(»ss  tlie  deek.  And  on  the 
jieels  of  the  tir>t  th<'re  followed  other 
seas,  ponrinjr  ilown  till  the  loii^'  deck  \\a< 
awash  from  rail  to  rail. 

"Heyl"  shouteii  tlu-  captain,  hut  it 
was  no  moment  for  talk.  She  ha<l  fallen 
oif  a!.;ain.  He  clawi-d  hi<  way  aft  to 
tlie  wheel,  \vhile  the  wind  sccnu-cl  to 
put  out  hands  a;i:ainst  him.  lioth  men 
were  lahorintr  to  put   the  helm  down;   he 
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to  aid  them. 

"  Over  with  it,"  hv  frasjjed,  hcavni-  \\  nil 
all  his  strenjxth.  ''Over  with  it  now. 
All  totiether— heavel" 

As  lie  toiled  he  could  hear  from  for- 
ward the  great  seas  caseadine:  iid)oard, 
one  after  the  other,  while  the  hig  shij) 
ranc:  hollow  to  their  impact.  The  wheel 
hunjx  as  though  fixed,  hut  at  last  the 
united  force  of  the  three  of  them  had 
its  effect.  It  moved,  it  jerked,  and  heiran 
to  spin.  The  captain  straightened  his 
hack,  and  at  the  same  instant,  amid  the 
roar  of  a  sea  tumhling  inhoard,  there 
was  the  sharp  crack  of  breaking  timbers, 
the  tearing  jar  of  heavy  stufl"  loose  about 
the  decks.  A  shout  from  Day,  who  was 
aloft  with  his  watch  furling  the  uiizzen- 
topsail,  he  heard  only  as  a  uieaningless 
cry;  it  needed  only  a  glanct^  to  show  him 
that  none  of  the  spars  aloft  had  carried 
away.  The  ship  was  up  to  the  wind 
again,  practically  hove  to,  and  as  the 
water  cleared  from  her  decks,  he  saw 
w^hat  was  wrong.  The  Gun  fleet  carried 
a  boat  and  some  spare  spars  on  the  roof 
of  the  midship-house;  a  sea  had  lifted 
these  out  of  their  lashings  and  floated 
them  forthwith  over  the  lee  rail,  where 
they  towed  alongside,  tangled  in  ends 
of  rope,  a  grinding  raft  of  splinters. 

The  port  watch  was  scrambling  to  the 
130op.    The  captain  raised  his  voice. 

"Mr.  Talbot,"  he  cried,  "Mr.  Talbot, 
you  want  to  get  all  that  cut  away." 

There  was  no  answer  from  Talbot. 

"Where's  the  mate?"  shouted  the  cap- 
tain to  the  panting  men.  None  an- 
swered; none  had  eyes  for  anything  save 
his  own  security  in  that  trap  of  furious 


water.      IJut    from    hi-    i)lace   ;;t    ili--   Imnt 
<t   the  miz/.entoi)sail    I  )ay   shouted   again. 
"  What  d'you  »ay  T'  roared  the  captain, 
making  a  trumiH't  of  hi>  hands. 

Day  was  pointing,  and  >u<ldeuly  one 
of  the  men  utteretl  an  exclamation,  an 
oath  ot'  >ln-er  amazement. 

"  Tliere  he  i-."  he  cried.  "  I  h''s  along- 
side, caught   in  the  timbers."  t 

It  was  Page.  Tlu'  captain  followed 
his  gesture.  The  broken  -i>ar-  and 
crushed  boat  wnU-  under  the  rail,  bristling 
with  jagged  ends,  and  the  swift  water 
lioile«l  oViT  and  through  it.  It  liit<'d  a 
littk'  a-<  he  l<tok(d,  and  In-  «'<-hoed  the 
num's  cry  of  di>may.  Near  it<  outer 
(due  wa>  Talhot,  buried  to  the  wai'^t  in 
Ixaving  wreckage,  lie  lifted  an  arm  in  ! 
an  uncertain  gesture,  and  then  was  j 
])lung«'<l  from  view  again.  A  gasp  went  I 
up  from  the  men  as  the  seas  ])()ure(l 
smooth  over  the  ])lace  where  he  had  be<Mi ; 
then  his  head  thrust  through  the  water 
again.  Thi<  time  \\\<  waving  arm  seem- 
ed feebler;  it  va<  horrible  to  see  how  his 
face  streamed.  Ihit  between  him  an<l 
the  ship's  >i(l<'  the  wreckage  ground  an<l 
splintered  like  gritting  teeth.  It  offered 
no  footh<»l(I;  \<>  -lep  u|)oii  it  was  to  tak<' 
death  by  the  baud.  The  cai)tain  drew  a 
deep  breath. 

"  TTere,"  -aid  Page,  >uddeuly,  breaking 
in  u])on  their  stillness  and  impotence, 
lie  was  tearing  his  oilskins  from  him. 
"Ain't  goin'  to  stand  by  and  see  him 
drown,  are  ye?"  he  cried. 

"  Take  the  end  of  the  forc^brace,"  or- 
dered the  captain.  "  lie's  got  an  arm 
free;  he  can  catch  it." 

"Catch  hell!"  said  Page.  "He's 
jammed,  sir." 

They  could  not  hear  what  the  mate 
said  as  they  called  to  him.  His  lips 
moved;  they  saw  his  face  writhe  in  an 
effort  to  shout;  but  it  was  in  vain.  Twice 
they  got  the  line  to  his  hand,  swinging  it 
down  with  the  wdnd,  and  twice  the  strain 
to  haul  him  clear  tore  it  from  his  hold. 
It  was  then  that  Page  gathered  it  in, 
looped  it  in  a  bowline,  and  slipped  it 
over  his  shoulders. 

"Careful  now!"  said  the  captain. 

The  big  seaman  turned  a  cheerful, 
serious  face  to  him.  "  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  he 
made  answer,  and  dropped  a  leg  over  the 
rail,  waiting  his  chance.  Below  his  hang- 
ing foot   the  tangled  wreckage  tore   and 
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chafed,  as  insecure  as  the  sea  itself.  A 
dozen  feet  away,  the  figure  of  the  mate, 
swaying  loosely,  poked  up  stark  and 
tragic  hehind  the  gunwale  of  the  crushed 
boat,  and  was  gulfed  again  in  swooping 
waters.  Page  had  his  lip  between  his 
teeth;  he  was  cautious,  full  of  judgment, 
and  fearless;  the  captain,  watching  him, 
felt  all  his  desperate  story  rise  up  again. 
^'  This  '11  be  in  his  favor,"  he  thought, 
dully,  and  then  a  roll  of  the  ship  lifted 
the  wreckage  high,  and  Page  jumped. 
He  seemed  at  that  moment  to  discard  all 
his  care  and  judgment;  his  body  was 
gathered  like  a  violent  spring.  He  landed 
Vvuth  both  feet  on  the  butt  of  a  spar, 
balanced  a  moment,  and  jumped  for  the 
boat.  He  fell  against  it  with  his  chest 
across  the  broken  keel  and  started  forth- 
Avith  to  scramble  over.  The  Gunfleet 
stood  an  instant  and  started  to  roll  down 
toward  him. 

"  Hold  on !"  roared  the  captain. 

The  sea  spouted  through  the  w^reckage 
and  boiled  over  it  in  streaky  white;  Page 
and  the  mate  were  both  gone.  It  lasted 
while  a  man  might  take  breath  thrice, 
and  they  rose  to  view  again.  As  soon  as 
his  head  was  clear,  Page  started  into 
action  again.  He  tumbled  himself  over 
the  boat;  he  was  down  beside  the  mate, 
working  feverishly.  Plis  face  was  gashed 
across  by  a  splinter,  and  blood  rained 
from  it.  Then  he  had  the  mate  out  and 
was  splashing  and  staggering  back  with 
him.  Once  again  they  were  gulfed, 
but  he  did  not  let  go ;  and  then  he  was 
under  the  rail,  and  the  men  had  hold  of 
the  mate  and  had  lifted  him  in. 

"  Plaul  up  on  the  line!"  shouted  Page, 
and  they  turned  to  hoist  him  aboard. 
But  once  again  the  ship  rolled  down, 
and  the  wreckage  bumped  her  plates 
under  water. 

"  Haul  away  there !"  shouted  the  cap- 
tain.    "Haulaway!" 

They  hauled,  and  out  of  the  water  came 
Page,  hanging  limp  in  the  bowline.  In 
the  last  moment  of  his  cheerful  gallantry 
he  had  slipped  between  the  wreckage  and 
the  ship's  side;  any  one  of  the  bumps 
they  had  heard  ?night  have  been  the  blow 
that  put  a  point  to  his  placid  efficiency. 
His  lip  was  yet  between  his  teeth;  his 
face  had  the  print  of  effort  and  considera- 
tion ;  but  he  lay  on  the  deck  unresponsive 
to  all  efforts  to  rouse  him. 


"  Carry  him  to  his  bunk,"  ordered  the 
captain.  "  Carefully  now!  And  a  couple 
of  you  help  the  mate  aft." 

As  it  happened,  Talbot,  though  much 
l)ruised  and  crushed,  was  not  otherwise 
injured.  Day  turned  to  and  directed  the 
cutting  clear  of  the  wreckage,  while  the 
captain,  with  such  resources  as  the 
medicine-chest  furnished  to  aid  him, 
worked  over  Page.  The  men  had  laid  him 
in  his  bunk  in  the  forecastle;  a  port- 
hole beside  his  face  showed  his  big,  hard 
face  with  a  new  pallor  under  its  tan  of 
many  climates.  His  large  scarred  hands 
were  open  beside  him;  there  was  some- 
thing piteous  in  their  roughness  and  help- 
lessness. After  an  hour  of  work  upon 
him,  he  sighed  slowly. 

"  There,"  said  the  captain.  "  Hear 
that  ?" 

The  steward,  who  was  with  him, 
nodded. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  he  answered.  "  I  'eard." 
And  he  began  to  put  the  things  back  in 
the  box. 

"  What  d'you  mean  ?"  demanded  the 
captain. 

The  steward  looked  up.  ''  He's  gone, 
sir,"  he  answered,  and  went  on  with 
his  work. 

It  was  hard  to  believe ;  he  had  so  much 
the  aspect  of  life.  But  that  last  blow^ 
had  found  something  vital.  The  captain 
found  himself  staring  at  the  body  almost 
in  fear;  it  had  such  an  attitude  of  re- 
pose; it  was  so  little  to  be  left  over  from 
the  turbulent  mysterious  life. 

They  buried  Page  two  days  later,  giv- 
ing him  his  discharge  wdth  all  due  forms. 
When  the  ceremony  was  over,  the  cap- 
tain walked  aft  with  Talbot. 

"  I'm  gladder  than  I  can  say,"  he  said, 
thoughtfully,  '^  that  we  didn't  have  to 
carry  him  to  San  Francisco." 

Talbot  nodded.  "Yes,"  he  answered. 
"  Just  think  of  that  crowd  that's  waiting 
there  for  him,  sir!  And  I  ha'  had  to 
stand  by  and  see  him  taken  off  in  irons! 
Well,  it  won't  happen  now.  If  ever  a 
good  seaman  went  to  his  death  liJce  a 
seaman,  it  was  Page." 

".Ay."  said  the  captain.  "He  was  one 
of  the  real  old  kind.  But  I'd  like  more 
than  ever  to  know  what  that  parson  did 
to  him.    It  must  have  been  pretty  bad." 

The  mate  spat.  "Well,  Page  settled 
him,"    he    said.      "Whatever   it   was,    he 
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The   fat   man   stared   at    him,   suspect-  Thank  (lod  he  never  knew." 


Blue    Flower 

BY    RICHARD    LE    GALLIEXXE 

BLUE   flower  waving   in  the   wind. 
Say    whose   blue   eyes 
Fift   up   your   swaying    fragile    stem 
To   the   blue   skies. 

Is  she   a  queen  that  lies   asleep 

In   a   green   hill. 
With   all   her   silver   ornaments 

Around  her  still? 

Or   is  she  but   a  simple  girl. 

Whose   boy    was   drowned, 
Tn    some   cold   sea,    some    stormy    morn, 

On  some   blue  sound? 


Batalha--One   of   the   most   impressive   Edifices   in   the   World 


A    Portuguese    Pilgrimage 

BY   ROBERT    HOWARD    RUSSELL 


THE  motor  stood  at  the  door  of  the 
Legation,  Juan,  with  his  mustache 
curled  in  two  interrogation  marks, 
was  glancing  nervously  at  his  trim  new 
gray  uniform  and  his  shining  new  car, 
plainly  exhibiting  in  his  expressive  face 
the  marked  apprehension  with  which  he 
regarded  the  task  before  him  of  driving 
two  Americans,  who  spoke  no  single  word 
of  Portuguese,  on  a  prolonged  journey 
to  parts  of  his  native  land  with  which 
he  was  entirely  unfamiliar.  What  pre- 
cise form  his  misgivings  took  we  could 
not  readily  discover,  as  he  spoke  no  word 
of  stnj  language  except  Portuguese,  and 
our  sole  means  of  communication  with 
him  was  contained  in  a  little  volume 
entitled  The  Eitglisli  as  She  is  Spohe, 
with  which  we  had  provided  ourselves 
that  morning  at  the  local  book-shop. 

However,  we  had  no  share  in  his  ap- 
prehension, and,  when  we  had  bestowed 
our  luggage  in  the  most  convenient 
fashion,   we  opened  the  government  map 


of  Portugal,  which  we  used  in  default  of 
road  maps,  and  waving  good-by  to  the 
ylmerican  minister,  with  whom  we  had 
been  lunching,  and  who  had  assembled  his 
guests  on  the  balcony  to  see  us  start,  we 
moved  off  at  a  brave  pace  for  Caldas 
da  Kainha,  which  was  to  be  our  first 
night's  stopping-place.  We  had  been  for 
some  days  in  Lisbon  and  had  explored 
the  country  near  by  in  short  motor  trips, 
so  we  made  no  detour,  but  kept  straight 
on  to  Torres  Vedras,  where  Wellington 
in  1810  constructed  his  celebrated  lines  of 
defence  and  successfully  protected  Lisbon 
against  the  French  invasion. 

Our  route  took  us  by  many  charming 
countrv  houses  set  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  luxuriant  gardens  imaginable;  for 
one  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of 
the  Portuguese  is  their  love  of  gardens, 
and  nature  has  so  favored  these  fortunate 
people  that  nowhere  in  the  world  is  there 
a  climate  more  suitable  for  the  cultiva- 
tion   not    only   of    all    the   flowers,   trees, 
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and  >lirul>s  of  the  tcniiKratf  zone,  luit  for 
a  j^n'iit  variity  of  tropical  and  st'ini- 
tropical  plants  an«l  Vfj^i-tation.  hukH'<l 
tlie  impression  Portugal  li*avt's  upon  you 
is  that  of  travelling  throiijrh  a  proat 
^^ank'U  hlooniing  with  an  intiniti"  va- 
ri<*ty  of  tiowtTs,  and  <'nhan«'i'd  hy  his- 
torical nioninnents  of  fahidous  size  and 
marvidlous  beaut;  . 

As  we  pro<rrc^-i  d  l  art  her  into  tlic 
eoinitry,  tlw-  roa«i-.  which  wc  had  Imch 
informed  hy  the  irui<le-hooks  were  almost 
impa-'^alile,  proved  to  our  "iratification 
and  surprise  to  he  exceptionally  ,1:0.. d 
in  fact,  very  much  !M'tt<'r  than  our  l»est 
roads  at  home.  'riieref..re  in  a  little  m<>r<' 
than  two  h«)ur^  and  a  half  we  >aw  ri^in^^ 
before  us  the  wall^  and  tower-;  of  Ohido-;. 
crowned  hy  tiie  rwiii-  «d'  tlie  many- 
lurreted  ca-tle  (d'  Kiiiu-  Diui/.  -ome  -ixty- 
four  mile-  fr>«in  Li-iton  :  and  a  few  mil- - 
tarther  on,  at  the  end  of  a  lon^-  >hady 
road  hordere(l  hy  cork  trees  ami  wall«'<l- 
in  jjarden-.  we  came  to  Caldas  da  liaiidia, 
a  eelehrated  Portu«»MH-<e  wat<'rinir-|)la<'e, 
where  we  were  to  -;pend  the  niuht. 

The  girnnfi  met  us  at  the  hotel  door 
with  a  weleomin^*  smile  which  invited 
eonversation  ;  so,  hirninp:  to  "  Hotels"  In 
our  Portuguese  hook,  we  launehed  the 
first  openinp:  phrase  at  him — ''  Este  um 
bom  hotel?" 

The   giranfi   looked   somewhat   shocked 
and  pained  at  so  leading:  a  (luestion,  but 
r<'eovered    himself    w4th    a    smile    as    he 
bowed  low  and  replied : 
"  Sim,  Senhor.'' 

Here  Avas  our  opportunity.  The  an- 
swer in  tho  phrase-book  was,  ''  Yes,  your 
excellency,  this  is  a  most  excellent  hotel,'' 
so  we  immediately  informed  him  of  his 
departure  from  correct  phrase-book  con- 
versation and  made  him  repeat  the  proper 
formula,  whereupon  we  |?ot  out  of  our 
motor  and  \wre  escorted  into  the  reception 
hall  of  our  host,  wdio,  beaniinji:  with  ^ood 
nature,  entered  thoroughly  into  the  spirit 
of  our  phrase-book  communications  and 
indicated  appropriate  replies  to  our  ques- 
tions by  eagerly  pointing  them  out  with 
his  finger  in  the  book. 

A  Portuguese  hotel  is  generally  better 
than  it  looks.  There  are  no  carpets  or 
rugs  on  the  plain  board  floors,  and  the 
beds  are  harder  than  adamant,  but  every- 
thing is  clean  to  a  degree,  while  the  food 
is   not   only   bountiful,  but  exceptionally 


gi»od  and  well  cooked.  A  long  general 
table  i^  the  vu\i\  set  with  attractive  n-d 
earthenvan'  jars  filled  with  cold  spring 
water,  and  huge  gla--  decanters  of  the 
native  wine  uiiich  i-  >-ervcd.  without 
>tint  and  without  co>t,  for  breakfast, 
hmclu'on,  and  dinner  It  c(»ntain>  only 
ai)out  fi\f  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  and  so 
can  U-  u-cd  a-  fre<dy  a-  it   i-  -crved. 

After  \v  had  discu->-ed  an  excellent 
dinner.  -|»read  'or  n-  in  a  window  over- 
iookini.;-  a  |)lea>ant  garden,  we  took  a  -troll 
throuuh  the  town  to  the  Pa<>eio  da  Copa. 
:•  i)lea-ani  park  nIkkIc''  |,y  plane-  and 
elm-,  where  the  hot  -uli)hur  -pring<  and 
the  ho-piial  and  <a-ino  are  -ituate<|;  and 
returned  to  balance  ourselves  ])re<'ariously 
oil  the  rounded  to]w  <d'  (Mir  ^tony  beds, 
preparatory  t«i  the  re-i!nii»tioii  of  our 
.ionniey  .ai  l.\    t  he  next   da\ . 

.\  p|(  ;i-ani  dri\'c  llirough  the  piix'  woo(|-; 
ill  the  morning  brought  n-  to  the  im- 
l»o-iiiL;-  facade  of  tlu^  great  ('i^tercian 
Ahh.y  of  Alc.baca.  founded  hy  At]oii->o 
1  leiii'ItpK'-  in  Ills  to  commemorate  hi- 
\  ict(»ry  over  the  Mo(»rs  at  Santarem. 
Ibre  in  this  regal  monastery  nine  hun- 
dred monks  were  used  to  celebrate  ma-s 
night  and  day  without  intermission,  and 
from  here  the  abbot  sent  no  less  than 
eleven  troops  of  militant  Christians  to 
the  battle  of  Aljubarroia.  The  five  great 
cloi-t<'rs.  with  their  richly  carved  stone- 
work and  beautifully  modelled  arches,  at 
once  impress  you  with  the  former  impor- 
tance and  magnificence  of  this  fine  old 
abbey,  once  the  richest  and  the  greatest 
in  the  world.  Clear,  sparkling  rivulets 
run  through  fine  old  gardens,  where  the 
monks  were  used  to  sit  beneath  the  pleas- 
ant shade  of  the  trees.  The  great  kitchen, 
wdiich  supplied  the  fleshpots  of  these 
l-rothers,  is  more  than  one  hundred  feet 
square  and  fifty  Heot  high,  with  a  great 
conical  chimney  in  the  centre,  under 
which  three  or  four  whole  oxen  could 
have  been  roasted  at  once.  Beckford, 
in  his  memorable  visit  to  the  shrines 
of  Portugal  in  1752.  at  the  time  when 
the  moid<s  were  still  in  the  height  of 
their  power,  gives  this  description  of  the 
famous  kitchen : 

"  The  three  prelates  lead  the  way  to, 
1  verily  believe,  the  most  distinguished 
temple  of  gluttony  in  all  Europe.  What 
Glastonbury  may  have  been  in  its  palmy 
state  I  cannot  ans\ver,  but  my  eyes  never 
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beheld  in  any  convent  of  France,  Italy, 
or  Germany  such  an  enormous  space 
dedicated  to  culinary  purposes.  Through 
the  centre  of  the  immense  and  nobly 
groined  hall  ran  a  brisk  rivulet  of  purest 
water,  flowing  through  pierced  wooden 
reservoirs,  containing  every  sort  and  size 
of  the  finest  river  fish. 
On  one  side  loads  of 
game  and  venison  were 
heaped  up;  on  the 
other,  vegetables  and 
fruits  of  endless  va- 
riety. Beyond  a  long 
line  of  stoves  extended 
a  row  of  ovens,  and 
close  to  them  hillocks 
of  wheaten  flour  whiter 
than  snow,  rocks  of 
sugar,  jars  of  the 
purest  oil,  and  pastry 
in  vast  abundance, 
which  a  numerous 
tribe  of  lay  brothers 
and  their  attendants 
were  rolling  and  puff- 
ing up  into  a  hundred 
different  shapes,  sing- 
ing all  the  while  as 
blithely  as  larks  in  a 
corn  field." 

But  alas !  Abbots 
and  monks  and  the 
jolly  brothers  of  the 
kitchen  have  given 
place  to  military 
cooks,  for  the  great 
dormitories  now  serve 
as  barracks ;  hundreds 
of  troop  horses  are 
stabled  in  the  cloisters, 
and  the  once  impor- 
tant library,  stripped 
of  its  precious  hoard 
of  illuminated  missals,  parchments,  and 
books,  is  now  a  sick-bay  for  the  soldiers. 

On  the  road  near  Alcobaga  we  stopped 
at  an  old  stone  cross  to  photograph  a 
pretty  little  girl  who  was  carrying  the 
inevitable  bottle  of  red  wine.  Pier  older 
sister,  with  some  show  of  pride,  stood 
in  the  background,  and  when  the  picture 
was  taken  and  we  had  given  the  child 
some  silver,  I  lifted  my  hat  to  the  sister, 
who  in  return  gracefully  lifted  her  black 
pork-pie  hat,  in  the  most  gentlemanly  and 
gallant  manner  possible. 
Vol.  CXXI.— No,  722—24 


At  Batalha  we  started  out  to  in- 
spect the  great  Mosteiro  de  Santa  Maria 
da  Victorio,  founded  by  King  John  I. 
to  commemorate  the  independence  of 
Portugal,  which  was  achieved  by  his 
great  victory  over  the  Spanish  arms  on 
this    spot    in    1385.      Batalha,   the   battle 


The    Cloister— Batalha 

abbey  of  Portugal,  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  impressive  edifices  in  the 
world.  Time,  which  in  less  favored 
climates  disfigures  and  destroys,  here 
has  passed  its  liand  lovingly  over  this 
bewildering  piece  of  architectural  dream- 
work  and  has  turned  all  the  stone  to 
a  -beautiful  golden-ivory  color,  so  trans- 
parent and  light  in  effect  that  all  the 
lace-like  stonework,  and  slender  pinnacles, 
and  daring  flying  buttresses  seem  to  float 
in  the  air,  exuberant  with  their  fairy-like 
beauty.     Here  are  cloisters  in  which  the 


IIH) 


ii.\i:ri:K>  M^)^^llL^    ma(. a/ink. 


iniiiuiiuiticii  ct"  lilt'  <tuiie-\vnrk«.'rs  ha<  rini 
ri«.t:  unfinished  towers  that  seem  to  hav*? 
>tnp|KMl  only  when  Iniman  inp:enuitv  in 
(lesi«rn  could  ho  oarriod  n(»  fartlicr;  ami 
when  your  oy(  is  wearied  with  the  in- 
exhau>f  IMt  .  ]ai>(»ration  of  th«'  carved  stone 
archi  -  nay    turn    into    the    sinii)le. 


The    Hotel    Fernando 

quiet  cloisters  of  Affonso  V..  which  com- 
pass a  sweet,  restfnl  old  srarden,  where 
the  roses  hloom  as  fvajirantlv  and  as 
unpretentiously  as  in  some  little  gar- 
den at  home. 

While  Jnan  was  rei)lenishing  our  stock 
of  g-asoline  at  Leiria  on  the  river  Liz.  wo 
strolled  aloui?  the  promenade  which, shaded 
by  the  donl)le  rows  of  plane  and  acacia 
trees,  runs  along-  the  river  hank.  A  group 
of  women  were  washing  their  clothes  on 
the  shallow  bank,  and  from  time  to  time 
as  one  finished  h^r  work  she  would  gather 
the  laundered  garments  in  a  great  basket, 
and,  lifting  it  to  the  top  of  her  head, 
go  swinging  along  the  street  to  her  home 


\'  ilii  ilo  \\\nvr  eonccrn  for  her  liunltii  tliau 
if  it  had  ii(<-n  a  feather  to  decorate  Iht 
iiead-dress.  Farther  down  wa<  tlie  Foiiti^ 
(Jrand<\  the  r.al  ceuire  of  ilic  lit\'  of  tlie 
village,  win-re  a  constant  stream  oi  women 
hearing  watiT-iars  of  anti(pie  shaiM-  and 
\ariou<  col(»rs  were  coming  and  going,  or 
-'opping  to  discuss  the  vilhige 
iihnr-^  witii  frien<l<  bent  on 
the  -ame  errand.  1  i)h«»to- 
:ira|»h<'d  a  tall,  litlu'  girl  in  a 
l)icture«|ue  eo«^tume  consi>-t- 
iug  ol  a  <earlet  waist,  a  blue- 
Hiinred  <kirt.  and  an  orange 
kerchief,  and  when  1  had 
taken  a  picture  i^\'  her.  with 
her  great  stone  crock,  filh'd 
.vitli  wat<'r,  on  her  head,  her 
voung  man  per-uadec]  her, 
-ouiewliat  auain-t  her  will,  to 
po<e  with  him  for  a  picture. 
:iud  a-  <oon  a>  I  had  |)re>sed 
M:r  hiilton  he  told  her  that 
ha\iiiL:  coiuprouii^cd  herself 
io  that  extent  ^hc  would  now 
i'c  ohlii^ccj  lo  marry  him. 

hroiu  I.ciria  we  made  our 
WAV  toward  the  coast  through 
tail  pine  forests  and  groves 
of  cork  tree<.  Along  the  roads 
were  large  herds  of  goats  and 

In  constant  string  of  little 
donkeys  returninu-  from  the 
market,  with  the  lord  and 
nia'^ter  of  the  household 
perched  astride,  with  a 
cigarette    in    his    mouth    and 

an     umbrella    over    his    head, 

while  the  patient,  barefooted 
wife  trudged  behind  with  a 
great  basket  of  marketing  on 
her  head,  and  a  stick  in  her  hand  with 
which  she  drove  and  urged  on  the  donkey 
that  was  conveving  her  better  half  so 
comfortably  along  the  road. 

Coimbra  distinguished  itself  in  our 
experience  as  being  the  one  place  in  all 
Portugal  where  we  had  cause  to  com- 
plain of  being  badly  treated  at  an 
inn,  and  the  genial  hospitality  of  all 
the  others  made  the  shortcomings  of  the 
Hotel  Avenida  all  the  more  conspic- 
uous It  was  about  midnight  before  we 
could  secure  a  competent  equipage,  get 
the  horses  harnessed  up,  and  shake  the 
dust  of  Coimbra  from  our  feet.  At  two 
in    the   morning   we   r)assed    through   the 
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sleeping  village  of  Pampilhosa ;  and  al- 
though the  little  inn  showed  no  signs 
of  life,  a  vigorous  knocking  on  our 
part  soon  brought  the  nightcapped  head 
of  the  sleepy  landlord  out  of  one  of 
the  windows. 

A  little  after  daybreak  our  motor  re- 
appeared, in  answer  to  our  early  telephone 
call,  and  presently  we  were  on  our  way 
to  one  of  the  most  beautiful  mountain 
resorts  of  which  the  world  can  boast,  for 
such  is  Bussaco. 

Quiet  paths  lead  through  the  woods  in 
every  direction  to  the  deserted  hermitages 
which  once  sheltered  the  silent  Trappists. 
Here  for  two  hundred  years  the  shoeless 
Carmelites  labored  lovingly  to  make  this 
sacred  wood  a  veritable 
garden     of     rare     trees, 
plants,   shrubs,    and   the 
medicinal  herbs  sent  to 
them    by    their    fellow 
monks    from    all    quar- 
ters   of    the   globe,    and 
here,   in  return  for  the 
loving  care  of  the  silent, 
white-robed      gardeners, 
developed     a     luxurious 
tropical    forest    un- 
equalled   in    the    world 
for  its  surpassing  beau- 
ty.     Our   time    was    all 
too  short  here.    We  had 
but     hours    to     spend 
where    we    should    have 
liked  to  spend  days,  and 
after  a  luxurious  shower 
bath    and    an    excellent 
dejeuner     we     were     en 
route  again  for  Agueda. 
where  we  were  to  visit 
the    Condessa    de    Bar- 
ralha. 

We  found  her  await- 
ing   us    in    a    beautiful 
garden.     From  two  tur- 
rets in  the  castle  floated 
the      Portuguese      and 
American  flags  in  honor 
of  our  arrival,  and  near  a  cool  fountain 
under  the  great  plane  trees  in  the  garden 
was    a    table    set    with    cakes,    fresh    figs, 
oranges,    and   melons,    as    well    as    varied 
flagons  of  native  vdnes,  all  the  produce  of 
the   home   vineyards,   pressed   and    vinted 
by  the  owner's  own  laborers.     While   we 
were  sitting  there   a  long  procession    of 


tail,  bronzed  girls  came  in  from  the  fields 
where  they  had  been  working,  with  great 
bales  of  hay  and  wicker  baskets  with  farm 
produce  on  their  heads,  and  shy  little 
barefooted  girls,  who  were  working  in  the 
flower-gardens  behind  us,  slipped  quietly 
up  from  time  to  time  to  fill  their 
watering-cans  at  the  fountain. 

We  made  an  early  start  from  Porto  for 
Guimaraes  by  way  of  Thyrso.  Soon 
above  the  pine  forest  appeared  the 
granite  peak  of  Penha,  crowned  by  the 
white  walls  of  an  old  monastery,  and 
then  as  we  came  into  Guimaraes  we  saw 
the  strong  walls  of  the  old  castle — where 
Affonso  Henriques,  the  first  king  of 
Portugal,  was  born  in  1109— still  keeping 


At  the    Fountain— Leiria 

watch   over  the  little  city  which  lies  be- 
low them. 

.Guimaraes,  which  is  one  of  Portugal  s 
most  picturesque  and  historically  interest- 
ing cities,  has  the  old  church  of  "  Our 
Eady  of  the  Oliver  "  which  commemorates 
the  legend  of  Wamba,  the  Visigoth,  who 
declined  the  kingship  until  convinced,  by 


lit: 


iiAi:i'i;i:s  .\i().\riiL\    \ia(.a/.i.\I' 


iiiir;i<'iil(»iiN  ^iiiM  (•!'  lii>  nliv«-\vtHMl  <iatT 
Imr^tiiiij:  into  l»ii<l.  that  In-  \\a>  tin-  clm^i'ii 
(•t  llcaviii.  All  ixond  «'iti/(ii>  «»t  iIh- 
town  (•aiHli<ll\  «-oiii('ss  tliat  (iiiiinarac^ 
|M)ss<'ss('<  tlu*  most  iH'aiititul  woiiu'ii  in  all 
P^uropc.  Ilowev'.'r  this  may  U*,  wi-  wire 
.soon  to  cxperioiK*e  the  fharmiu';  li<»-- 
pitality  of  its  ])Oopl('.  as  in  a  ffw  iiiiii- 
iitos  afttT  Itaviiiir  the  town  our  motor 
drew  up  at  the  C'asa  dv  Pa(;o.  tlu'  country 
house  of  the  Condc  de  Paro  Vicira,  where 
we  were  warndy  welcomed  hy  a  ji^enial 
host  surrounde«l  hy  as  deli«ihtful  a  family 
as  one  could  have  the  «ro()<l  fortune  t(» 
find  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  hours 
passed  pleasantly  under  this  most  h<»s- 
pitahle  nKd*.  'i'he  tai)le  expanded  with 
ix?rfect  elasticity  a-  several  other  miex- 
peeted  sruests  arrivecl.  the  ehildn-n  re- 
movinp:  theiiiselves  to  small  side  tallies 
to  make  room  for  the  n( wcouhm's.  Then' 
was  an  Kuirlish  air  of  wholesonK'  health 
and   happitt'--   mImiiiI    tlu'-e  eliildrcu.   with 


tie  'i'oiiro^  to  «.<'e  a   port  ui:ue<c  liull-ti^ht  ; 
}or    hull-riuLT'^    are    a^    |»re\nitnl     in     Por- 
tiiiral    a-    ^<dl'    links     in     S»-otland.       The 
Portu^Miese    hull-ti^'-ht    i-    a    vt-ry    dilVen'nt 
affair    frouj    the   dem-nerate    hull-tiirht    of 
Spain,  where  the  cruel  torture  of  poor  and 
dfcrcpil    old   horses   is   itr^vided    i.i   -ati-fy 
the    hrutal    thirst    for   the    -i<:hl    ..f    l)lood 
and    dyiuiT    a^(»nies    wlii-'h    the    Spaniard 
demands.      In    Porttiixnl    the    hull-tii:ht    is 
a    display    ot"    hiirh-school    horsemanship, 
and    instead   id'   the   pathetic  old   worn-out 
animals     which     are     hrou^ht      into     the 
Si»ani-h   hull-rin.^-  to   lie  hrutally    torn    to 
j)ieces.    the    hors<'s    are   the    tinc-^t    animals 
in     the    country,     -(diooled     to     ohey     the 
-liiihtr-t    wi>h    of    the    ri<l('r,    as   conveyed 
hy    a    touch    of    the    hridle,    the    kn<'es.    or 
an   inclination  <d"  tlu'  hody,  and  the  prin- 
i'ipal   conc<'rn   of  th<'    rider   is   to   see  that 
his  horse  is  not  even  tou(died  hy  the  hull, 
even    the   slightest    touch   scoring  a  point 
ai:ain-t    him.      The  ceremony   oix'us  with 
the      rorfcsins.         A 
flare       of       trumpets 
siiznals    tJK'    entrance 
of  the  cavalleiros  and 
their  attendant  com- 
pany of  hull-fiffhters. 
The    caxalleiros,   who 
are    oft<'n    licntleiueu 
;nid    not    ])rofessiona- 
als,  take  the  place  of 
the  matadores  in  the 
Spanish  ring-,  hut  are 
heaTitifidly    mounted 
on    perfectly    trained 
horses,      instead      of 
heinc:   on    foot.      The 
cavalleiros   then    per- 
form    a     number    of 
graceful       evolutions 
on    their    hip^h-school 
horses,    saluting^    the 
disting'uished     aficia- 
nado,  Avho,  seated  in 
the  central  box,  acts 
as     the     master     of 
ceremonies     and     di- 
the  best  of  2rood  manners  unaccompanied      rector  of  the  bull-rin^.     When  their  skil- 
by  any  shyness  whatsoever,  so  that  in  an     ful  manoeuvres  are  at  an  end,  the  caval- 
hour  we  w^ere  old  accpiaintances,  and  were     leiros   ask   permission  of  the  director  to 
playing  tennis  or  taking  kodaks  of  laugh-     have  the  first  bull  brought  into  the  ring, 
ing    groups,    and    before    the    afternoon     and  having  selected  one  of  their  number 
was  over,  as  the  youngest  girl  voiced  it,     to   encounter   him,   the   others   withdraw, 
we  had  become  "  their  particular  friends."     leaving   the    one    horseman    to    meet   the 
Toward  evening  we  went  to  the  Praca     charge    of   the   bull.      The   gate    is    then 
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A   Group   of   Women    were    washing    Clothes   along   the    River    Bank 


pulled  up  and  the  bull  rushes  into  the 
ring,  receiving,  as  he  enters,  a  barbed 
rosette  in  his  shoulder,  bearing  the  dis- 
tinguishing colors  of  the  breeder  from 
whose  estate  he  has  been  furnished.  The 
horns  of  the  bull  are  cased  in  leather, 
with  rounded  buttons  at  each  tip  to  pre- 
vent his  goring  the  horses  as  is  done 
in  the  Spanish  fights.  The  horseman  is 
provided  with  a  short  barbed  lance,  some- 
what longer  than  the  usual  bandarilhas, 
and  his  object  is  to  provoke  the  charge 
of  the  bull,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
must  plant  his  barbed  lance  between  the 
shoulders  of  the  animal  without  either 
himself  or  his  horse  being  touched  by 
the  bull.  If  this  is  done  successfully, 
the  head  of  the  lance  breaks  away,  re- 
maining in  the  bull's  shoulder,  while 
the  staff  remains  in  the  hands  of  the 
horseman,  who  dashes  across  the  ring, 
drawing  after  him  a  brilliant  string  of 
small  silk  flags  which  have  been  con- 
cealed in  a  bomb  at  the  head  of  the  lance. 
Three  lances  are  allowed  to  each  horse- 
man, and  the  placing  successfully  of  all 
three,  without  hr)rse  or  rider  being 
touched  by  the  bull,  constitutes  a  per- 
fect performance. 


Then  the  capinhas,  who  correspond  to 
the  Spanish  bandarilleros,  approach  the 
bull  on  foot  and  endeavor  to  place  their 
two  bandarilhas  in  the  bull's  shoulders. 
After  this  has  been  accomplished  and  the 
infuriated  animal  has  become  somewhat 
exhausted  by  innumerable  charges  back 
and  forth  across  the  ring,  the  comedy 
element  of  the  bull-fight,  peculiar  to 
Portugal,  commences  with  the  appearance 
in  the  ring  of  the  Mogos  de  Forcado — a 
group  of  gaylj^  dressed  men  with  padded 
leather  breeches,  and  great  cumm/crbunds 
of  leather  about  their  waists,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  face  and  receiv*'  the  charge  of 
the  bull,  throwing  themselves  between 
his  horns  and  grasping  him  at  the  same 
time  firmly  about  the  neck  to  prevent 
his  tossing  them  high  in  the  air.  When 
one  has  successfully  placed  himself  in 
this  position,  the  others  rush  upon  the 
bull  and  lay  hold  of  him  by  the  tail,  legs, 
and  horns,  to  prevent  the  gentleman  in 
the  uncomfoi-table  position  between  the 
horns  of  the  bull  from  being  dashed  to 
death  against  the  barrier.  When  the  bull 
has  been  brought  to  a  full  stop  and  the 
successful  mogo  has  been  released  from 
his  somewliat  embarrassing  position,  the 
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rnheslros.  nr  Ix-Il-dxcii.  arc  scut  into  tlic 
riii<::,  and  the  lu'wildcrcd  l)ull  jj^ocs  lu-acc- 
Inlly  out  witli  them.  Then  the  pcrforni- 
aiice  is  repeatod  until  six  or  oif?lit  \m\\< 
liave  ]x»en  l)aitrd  to  the  satisfaction  and 
amusement  of  tlic  crowd. 

Loaviim-  tlu'  bull-fiulit,  we  n)otorc(1  on 
o  Valon(;a  on  tlic  S|)anish  border,  where 
Ik'  next  niorninp;'  we  crf)ssed  the  lonu 
bridge  into  Sjniin.  A  few  miles  l)cyond 
Tuy  we  broke  the  tir-t  tire  sjncc  leaving 
r.isbon,  and  when  Juan  had  replaced  it  the 
si)arking-pluss  went  wrong, then  the  brakr 


lb< 


rod  g-ave  wav,  and  we  had  to  crawl  slowlv 
a  little  village  \ve  had  just  passed 


back  to  .. ..^.    ...   . 

Mirongh    and    find    the    ^"  i 


;iirougii     aiKi     niui     i  ne        iron     man."    or 

local    blacksmith,    and    hav(? 

forced.     Tlie  smith's  little  shon  was  hot. 


ed.  Tlie  smith's  little  shop  was  hot 
hut  we  found  a  quiet  shady  arbor  behind 
the  cluster  of  houses  that  constituted  the 
village.  Beneath  the  arbor  was  a  pump, 
around  :vhich  the  life  of  the  tiny  hamlet 
revoh'cd.  [  ])unii)ed  at  the  handle  while 
a  mother  waslu'd  her  baby  in  th(^  stone 
trough  into  wdiich  the  water  flow-ed. 
Xext  came  a  little  girl  with  the  family 
laundry  to  be  scrubbed  out  in  the  same 
stone  trough.     After  the  soapy  water  had 


!-un  out  and  I  had  refilled  th<'  ti-oiigb 
again,  so  that  the  laundered  clothes  could 
have  a  rinsing  in  the  (dear  wat<>r,  we 
emptied  it  once  more,  only  to  refill  it  at 
onc<  loi-  a  young  woman  who  brought 
a  dri'  (!.  -.all  codfish  to  put  to  soak.  When 
this  had  been  accomplished  to  her  satis- 
factioi!,  I  waited  on  two  dogs  wdio  had 
come  tlici-e  expressly  for  a  drink.  Then 
a  tiny  little  girl  cam<'  with  some  colored 
kerchiefs  to  wa^h,  and  when  she  had 
finished  T  gave  her  a  bright  silk  hand- 
kerchief, which  1  had  in  my  pocket,  to 
!)edeck  her  own  tiny  head,  and  although 
it  was  (piite  new.  she  washed  it  with 
great  care  and  pride,  and  spread  it  on 
the  irrass  with  the  others  to  dry,  while 
she  stood  watching  it  with  delight  in 
her  eyes  at  the  thought  of  her  future 
grandeur  with  a  real  silk  handkerchief 
to  wear  on  her  liead.  Finally,  when  the 
iron  man  had  worked  his  will  on  our  mo- 
tor, we  got  away,  and  about  seven  o'cdock 
in  the  evening  we  arrived  at  Orense. 

We  were  now  short  of  g-asoline;  and 
.Tuan.  i)i  looking  al*out  to  replenish  it, 
found  the  only  can  known  to  exist  in 
the  town,  in  the  show-window  of  the  local 
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jeweller — not  an  altogether  inappropriate 
setting  when  w^e  discovered  the  price 
demanded  for  the  precious  fluid.  Juan 
was  now  in  a  state  of  absolute  despair 
and  semi-rebellion.  lie  did  not  wish  to 
go  farther  in  Spain,  and  wanted  to  re- 
turn to  Portugal.  Therefore,  by  way 
of  discipline,  we  decided  that  we  would 
go  still  farther  into  Spain  that  very 
night,  and  ordered  him  to  proceed  to 
Monforte  at  once.  As  long  as  the  twi- 
light lasted  we  feasted  our  eyes  on  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  drives  in  the  world. 
Crossing  the  Rio  Minho  at  Orense,  we 
wound  along  the  valley  of  the  river, 
climbing  ever  higher  and  higher  on  the 
steep  sides  of  the  great  mountain 
through  which  it  flowed.  Once  we  passed 
a  little  village  in  the  clouds,  wdiere  a 
feira  was  being  held  near  the  little  church 
which  clung  to  the  mountainside,  and 
later,  as  it  grew  dark,  bonfires  at  dif- 
ferent points  marked  little  groups  of 
mountaineers  who  had  gathered  to  sing 
and  dance  about  the  fires. 

We  stopped  at  a  lonely  little  roadside 
inn,  where  a  group  of  as  desperate- 
looking  bandits  as  you  would  wish  to  see 
were  assero.bled.  Swathed  in  long,  black 
cloaks  which,  by  a  turn  over  their  shoul- 
ders, almost  entirely  concealed  their  faces, 


their  eyes  hidden  deep  under  their  broad 
black  hat  brims,  they  presented  a  sin- 
ister appearance  which  we  could  see  was 
anything  but  reassuring  to  Juan.  But 
after  two  minutes  of  judiciously  selected 
phrase-book  conversation,  we  had  the  en- 
tire outfit  of  these  dismal  brigands 
chasing  over  the  surrounding  country  in 
search  of  some  flasks  of  wine  for  our 
mutual  enjoyment,  and  they  finally  re- 
appeared with  a  small  cask  of  cider,  or 
"  apple  wine,"  as  they  termed  it,  which 
we  drank  to  our  mutual  healths  and  bet- 
ter acquaintance,  and  shortly  after  went 
on  our  waj^,  apparently  the  most  cher- 
ished and  respected  travellers  with  whom 
they  had  ever  had  to  do. 

We  arrived  at  Monforte  some  time 
after  ten  at  night,  wheezing  along  on  the 
last  mile  on  our  last  half-pint  of  gasoline; 
and  having  discovered  that  there  was 
none  to  be  had  in  the  town,  we  took  the 
train  at  3.12  in  the  morning  for  Leon, 
and  leaving  Juan  to  make  his  way  as 
best  he  might  to  Lisbon,  while  we  pre- 
pared to  sit  up  the  rest  of  the  night 
on  the  uncomfortable  cars  which  run  at 
such  weird  hours  in  Spain. 

After  dining  at  the  Llotel  de  France, 
we  took  a  train  that  evening,  which  was 
to  take  us  to  the  junction  at  Venta  da 
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Hafios,  wlici-c  tlic  Sii(l-I\xi)rf>-  -t()i)|i('(l  at 
three  in  tli<'  ni(»niiii,i:.  'I'nkin^-  trains  at 
tliref'  in  the  in(»rninir  ^'•ets  to  he  a  haliit 
in  8pain,  notwitli^tandin.e:  wliieli  tlie 
practiee  tends  (o  (h"<arran.u'e  your  days. 
At  a  (Uiarter  Ix^fore  tliree  we  (h'owsily 
made  preparations  to  g:et  onr  li^lit  l>afi,- 
p-a.a-e  cut  on  tlie  pLatforni,  l)ut  were  sur- 
prised to  find  tlie  entire  |)latf'orni  occupied 
l)y  a  company  of  Spanisli  soldiers. 

We  were  then  informed  that  no  one 
would  hv  allowed  to  hoard  the  train,  as 
all  the  acconmiodations  had  h"en  reserved 
for  the  ni^-ht  hy  Ivinj^-  Alfonso,  who  was 
returning  to  vSan  Sehastiaii  from  Madrid, 
where  he  had  heen  called  from  his  sum- 
mer home  hy  the  Barcelona  riots.  This 
was  a  severe  l)lov^^  as  even  in  Sj)ain, 
when  you  have  sat  up  until  thr<'e  o'clock 
in  the  morning  to  catch  a  train,  you 
do  not  like  to  miss  it.  We  held  a  con- 
ference and  decided  to  resort  to  strategy. 
Our  baggage  consisted  of  two  hand-bags, 
two  cameras,  and  tw^o  wine-skins,  and 
quietly,  nnder  the  cover  of  the  darkness, 
we  removed  it  to  the  extreme  end  of  the 
station,  in  the  shadow  of  a  small  switch- 
house,  near  where  we  hoped  the  last  car 
of  the  train  might  come  to  a  stop. 

We  were  right  in  our  conjectures,  and 
the  rear  of  the  last  car  pulled  up  directly 


in  I'miit  ij'  M-;  hut  hci-c  wc  encniinicicd 
a  fn-h  (hiiicuhy  in  tli<-  watchful  I-'rcuch 
guard,  who  told  us  that  it  was  absoluti'ly 
impossible  that  he  should  allow  us  to 
!)oard  the  train,  as  all  the  aec^unniodations 
had  been  reserved  for  the  King,  and  the 
train  contained  not  oidy  Alfonso,  but 
Que<'n  Vict(U-ia,  the  (^ueen  Mother, 
rrime  Minister  Maura,  a  large  military 
guard  of  officers  and  household  troops, 
as  well  as  detectives  and  jK'rsonal  body- 
guards of  the  King.  We  had  short  time 
for  ariiument,  so  we  wasted  little  of  it 
in  further  conversation,  l)ut  kept  slip- 
ping large  Spanish  silver  dollars  into  the 
hands  of  the  guard  at  a  rate  that  must 
have  convinced  him  that  he  had  dis- 
covered two  peripatetic  mints,  he  still 
])rotesting,  however,  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  ns  to  board  the  train. 
But  finally  the  flood  of  silver  dollars 
proved  irresistible,  and  he  whispered  to 
ns  excitedly  that  the  door  of  the  side 
farthest  away  from  the  station  would  not 
be  too  securely  fastened  when  the  train 
started,  and  if  we  should  take  advantage 
of  that  fact  it  would  be  entirely  with- 
out his  knowdedge  or  consent,  nor  was 
iie  to  be  held  responsible  for  any  un- 
pleasant consequences  which  might  be- 
fall   us,    for    we    were    sure    to    be    ex- 
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amined  by  the  detectives,  as  the  road 
from  Madrid  to  San  Sebastian  had  been 
guarded  by  stationing  soldiers  every 
Imndred  yards  along  the  track.  It  was 
feared  that  an  attempt  might  be  made 
to  blow  up  the  train  by  the  Barcelona 
anarchists.  However,  after  our  weary 
vigil  we  were  afraid  of  nothing  so  much 
as  seeing  the  train  go  off  without  us,  so 
just  as  the  whistle  blew  we  pushed  the 
rear  door  quietly  back,  shoved  our  bag- 
gage into  the  vestibule,  and  unostenta- 
tiously sat  down  on  it  to  await  results. 
We  did  not  have  long  to  wait;  be- 
fore the  train  was  fairly  under  way 
two  detectives  stood  before  us,  excitedly 
questioning  the  guard  in  Spanish  as  tc 
our  presence  there. 

About  this  time  a  Colt's  revolver,  that 
I  had  futilely  carried  in  my  hip  pocket 
as  a  protection  against  the  child-like  and 
genial  brigands  of  the  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  mountains,  commenced  to  assume 
the  proportions  of  a  Gatling  gun,  and  I 
had  a  subconscious  feeling  that  from  a 
rear  view  I  must  resemble  a  small  donkey 
transporting  a  mountain  howitzer  on  his 
back.  Cautiously  I  shifted  it  from  my 
pocket  to  the  inside  of  my  trouser  leg. 

All  this  time  an  animated  and  some- 
what heated  discussion  was  being  car- 
ried on  by  the  two  detectives  and  the 
guard,  and  the  question  seemed  to  be 
as  to  whether  it  would  not  disturb  the 
King  more  to  stop  the  train  and  put  us 
off  than  to  keep  us  under  guard  until 
the  morning.  Finally  the  latter  course 
was  decided  upon.  Two  mattresses  were 
placed  in  the  corridor  of  the  carriage,  our 
bags  and  cameras  were  sequestered  out 
of  our  reach  in  the  vestibule,  and  we  lay 
down  peacefully  to  sleep,  with  a  detective 
with  a  revolver  seated  at  each  end  of  the 
corridor  to  guard  our  slumber. 

A  little  after  six  in  the  morning  we 
had  to  get  up  to  clear  the  passageway, 
and  we  arose  not  particularly  refreshed, 
but  pleased  that  we  were  now  in  a  fair 
way  to  reach  our  destination. 

It  had  evidently  been  decided  by  this 
time  that  we  did  not  contemplate  any 
attempt  upon  the  life  of  the  King,  as  our 
guard  was  withdrawn,  and  we  were  given 
a  comifortable  apartment  in  which  to 
enjoy  the  remainder  of  our  journey. 


The  French  guard  now  resumed  friend- 
ly relations  with  us,  and  told  us  that 
a  restaurant-car  would  be  attached  to 
the  train  at  Zumarraga  at  about  half 
past  eight.  As  we  were  coming  into 
the  station  we  saw  the  car  on  a  siding 
some  quarter  of  a  mile  away;  but  before 
we  could  get  to  the  door  and  swing  off 
the  still  moving  train  to  make  a  run 
across  the  tracks  for  it,  a  slim  figure  in 
a  tweed  suit  and  a  green  Tyrolean  hat 
slipped  off  the  car  ahead  of  us  and  made 
for  the  restaurant-car  with  the  agility 
and  despatch  that  we  had  supposed  could 
only  be  acquired  by  the  Newport,  trav- 
eller, through  constant  practice  in  the 
dining-car  race  at  'New  London.  We 
were  not  far  behind,  however,  and  as 
he  turned  to  look  over  his  shoulder  at 
the  line  of  fat  and  puffing  little  generals 
and  officers  in  gold  braid  toiling  along 
behind  us,  we  recognized  the  King. 
Llere  might  have  arisen  cause  for  alarm 
in  the  minds  of  the  detectives ;  for,  fleetly 
as  the  King  sped,  we  kept  in  desperate 
pursuit  as  though  our  lives  depended  on 
overtaking  him  before  he  should  reach 
the  sanctuary  of  the  restaurant-car. 
The  detectives  followed,  yelling  and  mak- 
ing wild  and  violent  gestures.  However, 
the  King  got  to  the  car  first  and  secured 
the  first  table,  but  we  ran  a  good  second, 
coming  in  a  hundred  yards  ahead  of  the 
struggling  line  of  anxious  officials.  The 
King  greeted  us  pleasantly,  said  '^  Good 
morning,"  and  was  soon  joined  by  his 
Prime  Minister,  and  they  engaged  dur- 
ing breakfast  in  a  serious  discussion  of 
the  Barcelona  riots  and  the  latest  de- 
spatches from  the  war  in  Morocco. 

When  we  arrived  at  San  Sebastian,  the 
King  was  the  first  to  leave  his  car,  and 
while  waiting  for  the  Queen  he  shook 
hands  with  those  of  us  on  the  train  who 
had  alighted  to  see  him  off,  and  then 
with  the  Queen  and  the  Queen  Mother 
he  was  welcomed  by  a  great  crowd  of 
the  inhabitants  of  San  Sebastian,  who 
had  come  down  to  greet  his  arrival,  and  to 
assure  him  by  their  enthusiasm  that  they 
had  no  sympathy  with  the  uprising  in 
another  part  of  his  kingdom. 

A  little  more  than  an  hour  after,  we 
were  in  France,  and  our  pilgrimage  to 
the  Portuguese  shrines  was  over. 
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THE     prisoner    looked     up    as    they 
crossed  the  threshold  of  the  castle; 
looked  up  and  around  him  with  an 
air  of  curiosity  and  personal  interest. 

When  n\v  lord's  seeretarv^  came  to  the 
little  party  in  the  prreat  hall,  he  was  still 
gazing,  in  that  keen,  ahsorhed  manner, 
at  the  dark  walls  that  shut  him  in ;  for 
the  rest,  he  stood  very  quietly  surrounded 
hy  his  four  captors. 

^*  What  is  this?"  asked  the  secretary. 
lie  was  a  young  man  and  seemed  de- 
pressed; to  wear  notably  that  manner  of 
gloom  which  was  the  result  of  living  in 
the  huge  and  lonely  castle. 

One  of  the  men  with  the  prisoner  was 
from  London,  in  the  Government  employ, 
half  spy,  half  constable;  he  took  the 
leadership  naturally. 

"  We  found  this  man  breaking  into  the 
castle  grounds,"  he  said.  "  Tie  showed 
fight,  could  give  no  account  of  himself; 
the  Duke  had  best  see  him." 

The  secretary's  eyes  ran  over  the 
prisoner. 

"Is  it  worth  while?"  he  asked,  in- 
differently. 

The  man  from  London  was  nettled. 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "What  am  I  do^vii 
here  for?  The  fellow  was  making  for 
the  coast — for  all  we  can  swear,  a  Papist 
with  a  French  sloop  hanging  round  the 
horizon — and  after  the  plots — " 

"Ah,  plots!"  interrupted  the  secretary. 
"  We  hear  of  nothing  but  plots  now." 

"  And  with  good  reason.  There  are 
more  Papists  abroad  than  have  been  dis- 
covered yet." 

The  secretary  was  still  indifferent. 

"  Need  you  have  troubled  my  lord  V^ 

"I  think,  sir,  there  is  no  other  magis- 
trate near  by  .  .  ." 

"Well — "  said  the  secretary,  and  he 
lifted  his  shoulders;  the  men  about  the 
prisoner  knew  what  lay  l^ehind  his  man- 
ner; my  lord  was  a  Papist  and  more  than 
suspected  of  complicity  in  these  same 
plots;  it  was  a  rumor  not  breathed  open- 


ly, but  universally  believed,  that  he  was 
an  exile  from  London  and  Court  favor 
on  account  of  discovery  of  his  treason, 
and  that,  did  not  the  King  owe  him  more 
money  than  conld  ever  Ik?  repaid,  he  had 
sliared  the  end  of  my  lord  Stafford.  This 
was  no  matter  of  theirs  now,  anxious  as 
they  were  to  please  their  musters  the 
mob  with  fresh  victims;  two  of  them  were 
soldiers  from  my  lord  Feversham's  regi- 
ment, quartered  near  to  have  an  eye  on 
the  dangerous;  the  fourth  a  nondescript 
ally  of  the  man  from  London. 

"Take  the  fellow  to  town,"  said  the 
secretary,  eying  them. 

"We  want  my  lord's  authority  for  that 
— he  was  cai)tured  in  the  eastle  grounds." 

The  secretary'  turned  on  his  heel. 

"  This  way,"  he  said,  and  mounted  the 
wide,  ill-lit  stone  stairs. 

The  castle  had  been  built  in  the  time 
of  the  Norman  kings,  and  was  little 
altered  from  those  days,  save  in  the 
dreariness  that  had  descended  on  it  since 
the  loss  of  its  ancient  glory;  it  lacked 
the  men-at-arms,  the  squires,  the  pages, 
the  jesters,  the  guests  coming  and  going, 
who  had  once  made  its  vastness  cheerful. 

It  seemed  now  a  dead  and  hollow  shell, 
though  every  stone  was  intact,  and  this 
part  at  least  furnished  with  a  show  of 
great  wealth. 

The  secretary,  the  little  group  of  men 
behind  him,  stopped  on  a  wide  landing 
hung  with  tapestry. 

It  was  as  yet  only  twilight,  but  two 
huge  iron  arms,  painted  and  gilt,  pro- 
jecting from  the  wall,  gripped  in  their 
fists  thick  tapers  that  had  been  lit  some 
time,  for  they  bent  either  side  the  fin- 
gers that  held  them,  and  the  wax  dripped 
over  the  gilt  and  scarlet. 

Between  them  was  a  lofty  door;  the 
secretary  entered  and  the  others  followed; 
the  prisoner  still  looked  about  him  with 
an  air  of  eager  observation. 

The  room  had  been  rebuilt  of  late 
years;  the  walls  were  lined  with  panel- 
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ling,  the  ceiling  painted;  the  chimney- 
piece  was  handsomely  carved,  and  in  the 
stained-glass  window  that  burned  azure 
in  the  dusk  were  the  arms  of  my  lord's 
family  quartering  fifteen  heiresses. 

The  candles  were  yet  unlit,  but  a  steady 
fire  burned  upon  the  hearth.  The  secre- 
tary lit  a  lamp  that  hung  by  silver  chains 
from  the  ceiling,  and  left  by  an  inner 
door. 

The  prisoner  stood  a  little  apart  from 
his  guards,  and  as  the  lamp  iiame  leaped 
up,  disclosing  the  room,  his  eyes  went  at 
once  to  the  mantelpiece,  where  a  portrait 
of  my  lord's  father  was  set  in  the  dark 
wood  between  two  figures  of  Strength 
and  Charity,  that  stood  in  niches  under 
a  Grecian  canopy. 

The  painting  was  dark  and  stiff,  yet 
powerful  in  a  certain  carriage  of  the  head, 
a  locked  look  about  the  mouth,  as  of 
one  who  could  speak  and  would  not,  and 
a  bold,  stern  expression  in  the  dark  eyes. 

Below  the  portrait,  cut  deep  in  the 
Avood,  was  the  family  motto,  ''  Strength 
and  Charity,"  on  a  scroll  with  the  arms 
beneath. 

In  the  centre  of  the  room,  under  the 
lamp,  was  a  table  set  with  gold  writing 
materials,  several  books,  and  a  milk- 
hued  alabaster  bust  of  a  warrior;  on  the 
floor  was  a  Persian  carpet,  and,  on  a  rich 
bench  against  the  wall,  a  suit  of  da- 
mascened armor,  and  a  crimson  cloak. 

The  prisoner's  quick,  attentive  glance 
did  not  miss  one  of  these  details;  he  ap- 
peared more  interested  in  his  surround- 
ings than  his  situation. 

The  others  stood  at  attention,  whisper- 
ing amjong  themselves ;  the  prisoner's  arms 
were  tied  behind  him,  and  they  had  taken 
his  weapons  away,  nor  did  he  show  the 
least  sign  of  the  desperate  fierceness  he 
had  displayed  before  they  were  able  to 
capture  him  in  the  castle  grounds. 

Not  five  minutes  after  the  secretary 
had  left,  the  inner  door  opened  again,  and 
my  lord  entered  the  room. 

He  held  a  bunch  of  violets  in  his  hand 
and  came  straight  to  the  table. 

The  prisoner  looked  at  him  with  no 
change  in  his  demeanor;  the  others 
uncovered. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  trouble  your  Grace," 
began  the  man  from  London. 

"  I  am  not  infrequently  disturbed  in 
this  manner,'*  returned  the  Duke.     "  We 


do  not  lack  for  plots."  He  laid  his  vio- 
lets on  the  table  and  seated  himself. 

He  was  not  above  eighteen  or  twenty, 
of  the  middle  height  and  slender,  delicate, 
of  a  compelling  gravity  in  his  bearing 
and  expression,  yet  of  a  courteous  sweet- 
ness in  his  manner;  with  all,  he  had  a 
half-sad  air  of  long  self-containment  at 
variance  with  his  extreme  youth. 

His  face  showed  no  likeness  to  the 
dark  portrait  over  the  mantelpiece;  it 
was  pale,  still  rounded  with  the  curves 
of  childhood;  the  features  aristocratic, 
sensitive,  and  regular. 

His  eyes  were  gray,  soft,  and  beautiful, 
well  set  under  level  brows;  thick  curls 
of  dusky  brown  hair  fell  on  to  his  shoul- 
ders, framing  and  accentuating  his  pallor. 
He  was  very  finely  dressed  in  ash-colored 
satin,  with  a  gold  ribbon  in  his  cravat, 
and  silver  threads  in  his  waistcoat;  his 
whole  personality  was  remarkable  for  an 
air  of  proud  austerity  and  serene  dignity. 

His  glance  rested  w^ithout  curiosity  on 
the  prisoner. 

"  The  government  is  overzealous  in 
these  parts,"  he  said,  wdth  the  candor  of 
one  who  disdains  to  be  politic.  "  I  think 
it  becomes  tyrannical." 

The  man  from  London  had  his  answer 
ready. 

"  Your  Grace  knows  the  ferment  the 
kingdom  is  in  since  the  plot  was  dis- 
covered." 

My  lord  seemed  to  know  and  despise 
the  plot  for  a  mere  political  engine;  it 
was  not  difficult  for  a  man  of  sense  to 
see  more  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  than  the 
Crown  in  this  sensational  discovery  that 
was  shaking  the  kingdom ;  he  looked  away 
from  the  captors  and  addressed  the 
prisoner. 

"  Sir,"  he  said,  courteously,  "  have  you 
any  reason  to  adduce  for  being  in  my 
grounds  to-night  ?" 

The  prisoner  drew  a  quick  breath  and 
shook  himself. 

"1  am  a  stranger,"  he  said,  in  a  low 
voice.    "  I  did  not  know  I  w^as  forbidden." 

"  That  is  but  reasonable,"  answered  the 
Duke.  "And  I,  sir,  should  be  pleased 
eno-ugh  to  set  you  on  your  way,  yet,  to 
satisfy  these  gentlemen,  you  must  first 
ansv/er  another  question — for  what  reason 
were  you  in  this  lonely  part  of  the  coun- 
try— and  so  late?" 

The  prisoner  looked  at  the  floor. 
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"  I  was  staying:  in  the  village,"  he 
began. 

The  man  from  London  interrupted. 
"My  lord,  it  is  a  lie;  I  have  had  the 
village  under  observation;  two  hours  ago 
this  fellow  rode  up  to  the  inn,  left  his 
horse,  and  made  straight  for  the  sea. 
Yesterday  I  had  news  of  a  foreign  vessel 
lurking  along  the  coast,  and  'tis  as  plain 
as  can  be  that  this  fellow  was  to  meet 
her  to-night — he  was  late  and  so  broke 
through  your  lordship's  grounds  as  a 
short  way — when  we,  who  had  followed, 
stopped  him ;  he  made  a  fierce  resistance, 
and  whatever  he  may  have  composed 
since,  he  could  then  give  no  account 
of  himself." 

The  Duke  did  not  appear  much  im- 
pressed. 

"  What  have  you  to  sa;^^  ?''  he  asked 
the  prisoner. 

"  I  was  on  my  own  business.  I  refuse 
to  disclose  it;"  he  gave  the  man  from 
London  an  ugly  look.  "  Evers'thing  is 
not  involved  in  your  damned  Popish  plot." 
"  You  can  say  no  more  ?"  questioned  my 
lord,  looking  at  him. 
"  I  will  not." 

"Your  Grace  hoars!"  cried  the  man 
from  London. 

"  I  hear  no  treason,  sir,"  said  the 
young  Duke,  coldly,  "  nor  do  I  see  any 
reason  to  connect  this  man  with  plots — 
false  informers  are  common,  and  I  would 
not  on  slight  grounds  send  a  man  to  Lon- 
don under  suspicion  now," 

He  picked  up  the  violets  and  laid  them 
down  again. 

"  Set  the  man  at  liberty,"  he  said. 
"  Your    Grace    is    too    careless."      The 
man  from  London   stepped  to  the  table. 
"We    found    this    on    the    prisoner;    two 
pistols,  and  this — " 

He  placed  a  red  leather  case  with  silver 
clasps  among  the  quills  and  papers. 

The  prisoner  made  an  impetuous  move- 
ment, quickly  checked. 

"  Aha !"  said  the  man  from  London, 
triumphantly. 

"What  is  here?"  asked  the  Duke,  with 
dislike  of  his  task. 

He  opened  the  red  case;  it  contained 
a  packet  of  letters  tied  round  and  round 
with  yellow  silk  and  sealed  in  two  places 
v,'ith  a  wax  of  a  curious  green  color,  and 
one  loose  paper,  also  sealed;  there  was  a 
writing  in  cipher  across  one  comer. 


"  If  your  Grace  will  open  them  .  .  ." 

"  I  can  see  no  occasion  to  oi>en  these 
papers,  sir.  I  think  you  encroach  upon 
your  duty." 

The  young  man  spoke  with  disdain  and 
weight;  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and 
looked  at  the  prisoner. 

"  Will  you  give  me  your  word,  sir,  these 
papers  contain  nothing  treasonable?"  he 
asked. 

"  They  treat  of  private  matters,  my 
lord,"  was  the  low  answer. 

"  Your  Grace  sees  he  is  evasive,"  put 
in  the  Government  man. 

The  Duke  slightly  frowned;  he  again 
addressed  the  prisoner. 

"  You  make  it  difficult  for  me — I  have 
no  wish  to  send  you  to  London — a  little 
franknes*^,  sir,  would  best  serve  my  wishes 
and  yours." 

The  prisoner  moved  his  head  and 
moistened  his  lips;  his  manner  showed 
controlled  resentm.ent  and  suUenness. 

"  If  your  Grace,"  he  said,  in  a  labored 
fashion,  "  will  release  me — I  assure  you, 
I  swear,  I  am  innocent  of  all  plots  .  .  ." 

He  paused;  my  lord,  with  the  violets 
to  his  lips,  was  watching  him. 

"  I  am  in  a  situation  which  is  difficult 
to  explain — I — " 

Again  he  came  to  a  stop. 

"What  are  these  papers?"  asked  my 
lord,  lowering  his  gray  eyes  to  them. 

"  Your  Grace,  private  matters." 

"  What  is  your  name  ?" 

"  One  of  no  importance."  This  with 
some  fierceness. 

"  Indeed,  you  m.ust  answer  me,  if  I  am 
not  to  give  credence  to  your  guilt." 

The  man  from  London  interrupted. 

"  There  is  no  need  for  anything  fur- 
ther, my  lord ;  send  the  man  to  London." 

A  slight  flush  overspread  my  lord's 
fair  face. 

"  For  Francis  Dangerfield  to  swear  his 
life  away  ?"  he  said.  "  I  will  have  more 
proof  than  this  first." 

He  picked  up  the  loose  letter. 

"  By  your  leave,  sir,  I  must  open  this, 
since  you  will  not  be  m.ore  free  with  me." 
The  prisoner  came  swiftly  forward  and 
stood  at  the  table. 

"  Will  your  Grace,"  he  said,  earnestly, 
"  send  these  men  from  the  room  first  ?" 
My  lord  paused  and  looked  up. 
"Why?"  he  asked. 
The   prisoner,   who   had    been    hitherto 
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in  the  shadow,  stood  now  directly  under 
the  light  of  the  silver  lamp. 

He  was  a  man  of  no  more  than  forty, 
but  his  eyes  and  mouth  were  deeply  lined, 
and  there  was  no  look  of  youth  on  his 
cynical  face;  he  was  powerfully  made, 
not  tall,  but  erect,  and  dressed  in  velvet 
— the  garb  of  a  gentleman.  Gazing  stead- 
ily at  the  Duke,  he  repeated  his  request. 

''  I  entreat  your  lordship  not  to  oi)en 
that  letter  until  we  are  alone  and,  by 
everything  that  can  have  any  weight 
with  you,  to  send  these  men  away.*' 

There  was  so  much  of  force,  desperate, 
sincere  appeal,  intense  feeling  in  his 
speech  that  the  youth  to  whom  it  was 
addressed  stared  at  him  with  some 
wonder. 

The  tired  brown  eyes  and  the  clear 
gray  eyes  held  each  other  a  moment's 
space. 

Then  my  lord  spoke. 

•'  Veiy  well.  .  .  .  Why  not  ?'* 

The  man  from  London  had  a  hundred 
reasons;  but  the  young  Duke's  calm  au- 
thority overruled  him;  he  and  his  fol- 
lowers went  sullenly  from  the  room  to 
wait  on  the  head  of  the  great  stairs. 

With  their  going  was  silence;  only  the 
distant,  vague  beat  of  the  sea.  and  the 
complaint  of  a  rising  wind  striking  the 
windows,  broke  the  stillness. 

'Mj  lord  still  held  the  letter. 

"  If  you  will  tell  me  no  more.  I  must 
read  this,"  lie  said. 

••  I  told  you  that  it  was  a  private  mat- 
ter, but  you  will  not  take  my  word,"  re- 
turned the  prisoner,  fiercely. 

Xow  he  was  alone  with  his  judge,  Ms 
demeanor  had  changed;  his  manner  was 
impatient,  almost  insolent. 

^ly  lord,  who  from  not  considering  him 
at  all  had  been  drawn  to  some  interest, 
regarded  him  with  inscrutable,  wide  eyes, 
and  broke  the  seal  of  the  letter. 

The  prisoner  interrupted. 

"  TVill  you  untie  my  hands  V'  he  asked. 

His  face  had  a  curious  dead  pallor,  his 
mouth  strained. 

My  lord  gave  a  half-glance  at  the 
pistols  lying  where  the  man  from  London 
had  left  them  among  the  papers. 

^*  The  ropes  cut  my  wrists/'  said  the 
prisoner,  hoarsely. 

The  Duke  moved  the  pistols  to  beside 
his  own  seat,  then  rose  and  untied,  with 
some  difficulty,  the  skilful  knots. 


He  returned  to  his  chair  in  silence, 
and  the  prisoner  crossed  to  the  fire  and 
with  a  little  shudder  held  his  hands  out 
to  the  glow. 

^ty  lord  opened  the  letter,  glanced  down 
it  carelessly,  then  more  attentively,  turn- 
ed it  over  to  see  the  last  lines,  then  raised 
his  eyes  swiftly  to  the  other  man,  who 
was  watching  him  with  an  expression 
of  hatred. 

"  Well,  my  lord,  read  it,*'  he  said. 

Without  an  answer  the  Duke  turned 
again  to  the  letter. 

It  bore  neither  name  of  place,  nor  date, 
nor  any  term  of  address,  but  commenced 
at  once  in  a  firm  handwriting  with  these 
words : 

*•  I  have  been  more  successful  than  I 
dared  to  hoT)e. 

*'  The  Plot,  as  you  will  have  heard,  is 
shaking  the  eotmtry,  Shafte=b\7-ry  is  the 
znost   forceful    rnan   in   E:.-      -  no 

Papist  is  safe.  There  is  i.:  i-^_^^_.  i.r  me 
to  name  the  lords  who  have  lately  suffered. 

"As  for  our  private  afiairs.  -rr.-^  must 
know  thai  I  have  managed  ":  r:  very 
well;  with  the  aid  of  public  feeling  (and 
every  one  now  thinks  a  Papist  the  devil 
himself)  and  my  own  talent  for  counter- 
feit handwriting  I  have  involved  my  old 
enemies  beyond  redemption.  You  remem- 
ber our  oaths  ?  .  .  .  not  to  spare. 

*'  The  little  Duke  is  ruined  for  his  fa- 
ther's sake  and  for  my  father's  memory; 
he  dare  not  show  himseK  at  Court  nor 
near  London,  but  hides  in  one  of  his  great 
mansions — ^perhaps  the  castle  I  shall  have 
to  pass  to-night. 

^*  The  King  owes  him  much,  but  I 
vrill  ST)ring  a  mine  under  him  no  royal 
hand  shall  save  him  from:  I  look  to  see 
his  head  fall  as  fell  the  heads  of  Montrose 
and  Derby,  so  I  have  put  him  in  the  inner 
plot  to  kill  the  King-. 

"You  say  you  still  walk  with  God  in 
the  old  faith  and  that  it  comforts  you 
in  your  exile,  and  ask  me  of  myself. 

"I  am  not  what  my  father  was;  how 
could  I  be?  I  know  not  what  I  believe, 
I  have  seen  many  strange  things  since 
I  was  a  godly  man :  it  is  pleasant  at  least 
to  be  avenged. 

"You  wiU  say  I  am  careless  and  that 
this  should  be  in  cipher,  but  I  will  de- 
liver it  to  Campion  myseK. 

"  The   country   is   riddled   with   spies. 
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but  our  rendezvous  is  so  lonely  I  fear  not 
to  be  discovered.  I  am  supposed  in  Lon- 
don, where  I  gave  evidence  last  week. 

"  Continue  with  your  share  of  the  busi- 
ness ;  send  me  what  news  you  can ;  '  The 
Woolpack '  is  safe  enough  and  not  sus- 
pected of  anything  more  serious  than 
owling. 

"  Your  last  letters  from  Lord  S to 

the  Spanish  were  useful;  a  cry  of  foreign 
invasion  always  works. 

^*  Be  careful  and  be  hopeful.  I  look  to 
see  you  in  London  yet." 

The  letter  ended  as  abruptly  as  it  had 
begun:  my  lord  laid  it  dowTi,  and  looked 
round  at  the  prisoner. 

"  You  wrote  this?" 

The  man  turned  with  his  back  to  the 
fire. 

"  Yes." 

"  To  whom  is  it  writt<^n  ?'' 

"  ^Vliy  should  I  tell  you  ?" 

''  T  think  I  can  guess — an  exile  in  Hol- 
land, probably  a  regicide." 

"  Yes,  a  regicide." 

The  young  Duke  moved  slowly  in  his 
chair  so  that  he  faced  the  prisoner. 

"  And  you  are  one  of  the  authors  of 
this  infamous  plot:  an  Gates,  a  Danger- 
iield,  a  Bedloe— " 

''  Listen  to  me — my  name  is  ^Fartin 
Bam.p  field." 

The  Duke,  pale,  cold,  gazed  at  him  with 
unmoved  eyes. 

"  That  name  is  nothing  to  me." 

"  It  is  the  name  of  one  who  hates  you 
and  all  your  house." 

"  I  have  never  heard  it  before." 

"  I  think  you  have,  my  lord." 

The  prisoner's  eyes  were  hard  and  nar- 
rowed; the  red  light  of  the  fire  flushed 
his  swarthy  face  as  he  half  swung  round 
with  a  heavy  gesture  of  his  hand  to 
his  heart. 

"I  do  not  know  you,"  came  my  lord's 
grave  young  voice,  "  but  it  seems  you 
are  the  man  who  has  slandered  me  to  the 
King  and  to  the  country." 

"Yes — I — yours  is  a  great  name,  sir; 
not  so  great  I  could  not  drag  it  doAvn — 
but  this  is  your  turn — these  papers  clear 
you  and  damn  me." 

"Why  did  you  do  it?"  asked  the  Duke. 
"  What  was  I  to  you  ?" 

^^Fartin  Bampfield  cast  his  eyes  slowly 
round  the  wide  chamber. 


"  My  father  died  in  this  room,"  he  said. 

The  Duke's  beautiful  mouth  tightened. 

"  My  father  was  shot  by  your  father 
in  this  room — that  man  I  write  to  was 
there,  and  he  described  it  to  me  often — 
to  the  figures  here  of  Strength  and 
Charity."     He  smiled  sarcastically. 

"  Your  father  was  a  rebel  ?"  asked  the 
Duke,  very  coldly. 

"  IMy  father  was  a  patriot,"  said  ^[artin 
Bampfield.  "  He  was  shot  here,  in  this 
room." 

"Why?" 

"  He  was  caught  in  the  castle,  he  and 
this  other  man,  and  they  were  brought 
here — " 

"  Spies,"  said  my  lord,  shortly. 

"  — aiul  your  father  ordered  them  to  be 
hanged  as  Cromwell's  men;  but,  all  un- 
armed as  they  were,  they  showed  such 
fight  that  one  escaped  .  .  .  and  your  fa- 
ther shot  the  otlier  himself  as  he  ran  to 
the  door." 

"  Well  r  said  the  Duke,  haughtily. 

"Does  your  lordship  remember  it  now? 
It  was  before  yon  were  born,  but  I  think 
some  one  told  >ou  the  story  of  John 
Bampfield,  preacher." 

"  I  have  heard  of  the  end  of  John 
Bampfield,  spy,"  answered  the  Duke. 
"  But  I  have  not  given  it  much  thought." 

The  other  moved  a  step  from  the 
hearth. 

"  Would  you  have  done  as  your  fa- 
ther did  ?" 

"My  lord  slightly  lifted  his  fair,  level 
brows. 

"  Yes." 

"I  thought  so — I  meant  to  bring  you 
to  the  block—" 

My  lord  folded  up  the  letter. 

"You  are  a  false  informer,  a  defamer 
of  innocence,  a  man  without  honor  or 
conscience — what  can  I  do  with  such  as 


you 


9" 


"It  is  very  easy,"  said  Martin  Bamp- 
field. "You  hold  your  vindication  and 
my  ruin  in  your  hand." 

My  lord  rested  his  elbow  on  the  table 
and  took  his  chin  in  his  hand. 

"Why  did  you  wish  those  men  sent 
from  the  room?" 

"  Because  I  desired  to  settle  this  affair 
with  you  alone." 

The  Duke  did  not  alter  his  easy  posi- 
tion; the  austere  calm  of  his  youthful- 
ness  was  in  no  way  troubled;  his  eyes, 
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wide  and  clear,  held  the  other  in  a  search- 
ing, steady  look. 

"  You  speak  as  if  there  were  a  feud 
between  us/'  he  said. 

The  prisoner  came  a  step  nearer  the 
table. 

"  There  has  been  a  feud  between  our 
families — always;  you  have  not  heard  of 
it,  belike,  but  we  always  hated  each  other, 
and  in  the  Civil  War  it  culminated  .  .  . 
in  this  room.  We  are  different  in  every- 
thing, in  rank,  in  creed,  in  fortune.  .  .  . 
1  am  not  what  my  father  was,  but  what 
the  tim.es  have  made  me — though  at  heart 
a  republican  always  and  vowed  to  ven- 
geance on  Papists,  such  as  you.  Listen 
to  me — under  the  Lord  Cromwell  I  was 
a  great  man,  and  your  father  was  &n 
exile  in  Flanders — then  the  slothful  King 
came  back  for  the  curse  of  England,  and 
your  house  rose  again — the  Earl  became 
the  Duke  .  .  .  died  in  court  favor  .  .  . 
and  I — I  changed  w^ith  fortune.  And  so, 
forgotten,  I  worked  against  you  and  your 
proud  name  .  .  .  the  plot  .  .  P 

"  Stop !"  the  Duke  interrupted,  im- 
periously. "  This  plot  is  a  fabrication— 
you  are  telling  me  that?" 

Martin  Bampfield  smiled. 

"  No — I  tell  you  what  yOu  know^ — that 
the  lies  that  exiled  you  here  were  of  my 
making — as  for  the  rest — I  betray  noth- 
ing." 

The  Duke  never  moved. 

"  You  and  your  kind  have  sent  innocent 
men  to  the  block,"  he  said. 

"  There,  God  help  me,  w^ould  I  have 
sent  you,  and  never  repented  it." 

In  the  pause  that  followed  was  the  in- 
sistent and  mournful  sound  of  the  sea, 
the  hurrying  passage  of  the  wind  past 
the  mullions,  and  the  strong  ripple  of  the 
flames  on  the  hearth. 

"Well,"  said  Martin  Bampfield,  "why 
do  you  not  call  those  men  in  and  say, 
^Here  is  no  Papist  intriguing  with 
France,  but  one  of  the  coiners  of  the  Plot 
— a  Cromwellian,  a  republican — take  him 
to  London — to  Tyburn.'  " 

The  Duke  picked  up  the  bunch  of 
drooping  violets  and  held  them  against 
his  lips. 

"You  have  done  me  a  great  wrong," 
he  said,  coldly.  "Perhaps  the  greatest 
wrong  in  any  man's  power  to  do  another 
.  .  .  you  have  disgraced  me,  covered  my 
name  with  shame,  broken  my  career  at 


the  beginning  ...  it  is  strange  you  should 
have  fallen  into  my  power." 

Martin  Bampfield  moved  back  toward 
the  fire. 

"  Fortune  lies  wath  you  again,"  he  said, 
fiercely.     "  Make  an  end  of  it  .  .  ." 

"  I  never  harmed  you,"  replied  my 
lord.    "  I  scarcely  knew  your  name." 

The  prisoner  made  an  impatient 
gesture. 

"  I  am  glad  I  did  what  I  did — "  he 
swung  round  abruptly.  "  I  tell  you, 
could  I  get  my  hand  on  one  of  those 
pistols  I  would  burn  that  letter  and 
shoot  you,  and  lie,  and  lie,  until  your 
name  was  never  cleared." 

My  lord  raised  his  head  from  his  hand. 

"  This  hate  is  a  strange  thing — I  think 
I  hate  you,  Mr.  Bampfield  ...  a  feud, 
difference  of  code,  of  King,  of  God — - 
you  are  indeed  hateful  to  me." 

He  made  a  half-shuddering  movement 
with  his  fair  right  hand. 

"  What  need  for  so  many  words  ?"  de- 
manded the  prisoner,  sullenly.  "  Send 
me  to  my  death  from  the  spot  where  my 
father  was  slain.  Well,  I  may  have 
stumbled  from  the  altars  where  he  wor- 
shipped. I  shall  find  them  again  in  the 
end,  and  I  thank  God,  my  lord,  that  I 
met  you  and  told  you  what  I  had  done." 

The  Duke  slightly  frowned. 

"  Why,  this  is  very  paltry — and  yet, 
I  think  you  are  sincere,  which  is  a  mar- 
vellous thing.  .  .  .  Our  gods  are  indeed 
different,  Mr.  Bampfield." 

He  still  held  the  violets,  and  now  laid 
them  down  beside  the  pistols  at  his  elbow. 

"What  are  these?"  He  took  up  the 
other  papers  that  were  bound  together 
with  the  long  yellow  silk  strands. 

"Will  not  your  Grace  open  them?" 
sneered  the  other.  "  You  have  the  pistols 
and  a  bell  at  your  elbow — if  we  were 
equally  matched,  they  would  be  in  the 
fire  first." 

My  lord  looked  at  him  keenly,  and 
broke  the  silk. 

Various  letters  and  papers  fell  out  on 
to  the  table. 

At  the  sight  of  them  the  prisoner 
made  a  step  forward. 

The  Duke's  delicate  hand  closed  over 
one  of  the  pistols. 

"  As  you  remind  me,  I  am  armed,"  he 
said,  while  a  faint  flush  overspread  his 
features.     "  Keep  your  distance,  sir." 
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He  pointed  to  the  open  letter  lying  be- 
fore my  lord. 

"  Or  are  you  hoping  I  shall  refuse  to 
go?  But  I  never  claimed  to  be  a  knight 
errant.  I  leave,  and  with  no  gratitude, 
my  lord." 

With  an  uneasy,  lowering  defiance  he 
swung  toward  the  inner  door. 

''  One  moment,"  said  the  Duke. 

Instantly,  suspiciously,  the  other  turn- 
ed to  face  him. 

My  lord,  standing  full  in  the  gentle 
light  of  the  silver  lamp,  looked  very 
young,  very  slight,  though  he  held  himself 
with  a  grave  loftiness. 

"  Well  ?"  demanded  Martin  Bampfield, 
savagely. 

"  There  are  your  properties,"  with  a 
little  sweep  of  his  hand  he  indicated  the 
table  before  him.     ''  Take  them." 

Martin  Bampfield  stared. 

"  The  papers  ?" 

"  Your  papers — yes." 

"  I — I — "  he  stammered,  paused. 

"You  will  take  them,  Mr,  Bampfield; 
they  are  of  no  use  to  me." 

Slowly  the  older  man  neared  the  table. 

"  What  game  are  you  playing  ?"  he 
asked,  wiping  his  lips. 

"  Ah,"  said  my  lord,  a,  little  wearily. 
"  I  pray  you — haste." 

Martin  Bampfield  took  up  the  packet. 

"  So — you  will  be  generous — but  the 
letter  ?" 

"  It  is  yours,"  said  my  lord,  never  mov- 
ing from  his  erect  position. 

"  You  know  what  it  means  to  you  ?" 

The  Duke  smiled. 

"  It  means  to  me,  sir,  nothing — seen  at 
Whitehall,  it  might  mean  something  to 
you." 

"  You—" 

"  I  advise  you  to  destroy  it,  Mr.  Bamp- 
field." 

For  a  moment  they  gazed  at  each  other, 
then  Martin  Bampfield  picked  up  the 
letter. 

"  You  think  I  will  show  it  myself." 
He  gave  an  unsteady,  forced  laugh. 

"  I  know  you  will  not." 

"  Well,  you  are  right — " 

He  crossed  rapidly  to  the  fireplace. 
"  You  will  not  snare  me  with  your  fine 
chivalry — " 

With  his  eyes  watchfully  on  the  Duke 
he  east  the  letter  on  to  the  flames. 

The  yonth  made  no  movement,  and  did 
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not     change     his     faint     smile;     Martin 
Bampfield  stared  at  him,  baffled. 

As  the  letter  twisted  into  a  blackened 
curl,  he  approached  the  table  again. 

"  I  don't  understand  .  .  ."  he  began, 
thickly. 

"  There  is  no  need,"  answered  my  lord. 
"  These  also  are  yours."  He  pointed  to 
the  pistols  lying  before  him. 

"  The  pistols  ?" 

"  Your  pistols,  yes." 

Martin  Bampfield  hesitated. 

"  You  want  .  .  ."  he  broke  off.  He  bit 
his  lip.    "  You  mean  me  to  take  them?" 

"  Yes — I  have  no  need  of  them." 

"  You  know  ...  I  would  have  killed 
you — " 

"  Yes,  I  know." 

"  Why  are  you  giving  me  these 
pistols  ?" 

My  lord's  smile  deepened. 

"  Different  breed,  different  creeds,  Mr. 
Bampfield.  as  you  said  yourself." 

Martin  Bampfield  took  up  the  weapons ; 
ray  lord  moved  round  the  table  and  touch- 
ed the  silver  bell  behind  St.  George ;  then 
he  lifted  his  eyes  and  looked  at  the  other. 

There  was  just  the  table  between  them; 
Martin  Bampfield  slipped  one  pistol  into 
his  belt;  he  held  the  other  and  fingered 
the  trigger;  his  mouth  was  working 
nervously  and  his  heavy  brows  were  drawn 
into  a  frown. 

The  Duke  moved  from  the  table  and 
went  to  the  fireplace.  He  stood  so,  with 
his  back  to  the  room,  holding  out  his 
hands  to  the  clear  glow  of  the  fire. 

The  little  bracket-clock  with  the  swing- 
ing weights  struck  the  half-hour;  the 
wind  had  abated  and  only  called  softly 
at  the  latticed  pajies. 

"  Curse  you,"  said  Martin  Bampfield, 
below  his  breath;  he  flung  the  pistol  on 
the  table. 

My  lord  looked  round. 

The  inner  door  opened  to  admit  the 
secretary;  his  master  gave  him  a  little 
smile. 

"  Mr.  Marston,  you  will  take  this  man 
to  the  coast,  the  quickest  way  that  may  be, 
and  there  leave  him — I  think,  Mr.  Bamp- 
field. that  will  be  convenient  for  you." 

The  prisoner  made  no  answer. 

"  You  will  be  secret,"  said,  my  lord, 
"  and  as  quick  as  may  be.  I  shall  miss 
your  company — go  armed — good-night, 
Mr.  Bampfield." 
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The  secretary  bowed. 

^fartin  Bamprield  looked  over  his 
shoulder  at  my  lord,  clutched  at  the 
breast   of  his  coat,  frowneil,   and   bit   his 

lip. 

Something  lingered  on  his  tongue, 
curses  or  thanks;  but  the  secretary 
touched  him  on  tlie  arm  and  the  moment 
passed.  With  an  awkward,  sullen  step 
and  no  backward  glance  he  followed  the 
young  man  from  the  room. 

As  the  door  closed  after  tliem,  my  lord 
steppe^]  up  to  it  and  slipped  the  finely 
wrought  iron  bolt. 

He  stood  for  a  moment  looking  over  his 
shoulder  with  an  absorl^ed  expression  in 
his  eyes;  then  he  crossed  to  the  other 
door  and  opened  it  on  the  men  waiting 
without. 

*'  Sirs,"  he  '^aid,  courteously.  *'  will 
you  enter?'' 

They  came  into  the  warm,  pleasant 
glow  of  the  fire  and  lamplight ;  seeing 
the  prisoner  was  not  there,  the  man  from 
London  gave  a  quick  exclamation. 

"  Sir,''  the  Duke  addressed  him,  '*  I 
have  administered  justice  to  that  man  in 
mine  own  fashion — he  will  not  trouble  Eng- 
land, nor  need  you  think  further  of  him.'' 

'*  He  is  gone?'' 

*•  Yes" 

"  Your  Grace  hath  let  him  go?'' 

"  Yes." 

"  He  was  a  plotter  ?" 

"  Yes." 

**  And  those  papers,  my  lord  ?" 

"  Were  of  no  consequence,  sir." 

The  man  from  London  could  not  dis- 
guise his  anger. 

"  Before  God,  your  Grace  took  some- 
thing on  yourself." 

My  lord  looked  at  him  gravely. 

"  So  do  you,  sir.  to  speak  to  me  in 
that  manner.'' 

"  It  was  my  duty,  my  lord,  to  take  that 
fellow  to  London." 

"You  are  absolved  from  it.  sir" 

"  You  know  what  color  this  will  have 
put  upon  it.  my  lord  ?" 

"  I  can  imagin*^,"  said  his  Grace. 

"  It  will  be  believed  that  this  man 
knew  too  much  of  your  lordship — that 
those  papers  contained  matter  you  were 
glad  to  hush  up.  and  that  you  were  glad 
to  buy  the  silence  of  an  accomplice — '' 

^fy  lord  flushed  as  he  answered : 

"  In    this    district    I    am    the    law.    sir. 


What  is  thought  at  Whitehall  does  not 
touch  us  now — I  have  no  explanation  to 
give  save  that  the  man  was  my  enemy." 

"  Your  enemy  f ' 

'*  Sirs — T  w.ndd  be  left  to  my  own 
leisure.* 

The  man  ir.«ni  London  turned  to  the 
door:  the  other  three  were  staring  at 
the  Duke. 

'*  Very  well,  my  lonl,  ver>-  well,"  he  said, 
angrily,  "  but  this  tale  will  brand  you  as 
a  Papist  plotter.    You  may  believe  me.'' 

He  bowed  to  the  slim  youth  by  the 
table,  who  returned  it  with  a  grave  in- 
clination of  his  head,  and  with  an  air 
of  anger  left  the  chamln^r,  his  followers 
lx»hind  him. 

My  lord,  when  the  echo  of  their  clumsy 
footsteps  had  died  away,  unlx)lted  tlie 
inner  door.  Then  he  went  to  the  window 
and  lifted  the  dark  curtain  from  the 
lattice. 

The  new  moon  was  riding  through 
heavy  clouds,  casting  black  shadows  over 
cliff,  field,  and  tree,  showing  now  and 
then  the  distant  sparkle  of  the  sea. 

^fy  lord  unlocked  the  casement,  and 
opened  it  to  the  lonely  night. 

The  earth  lay  mysterious  and  rich  be- 
neath the  white  spaces  of  the  tumultuous 
sky;  it  was  cold,  with  fitful  gusts  of 
wind. 

^fy  lord  stood  there,  resting  his  head 
against  the  mullions,  one  hand  to  his 
breast,  and  smiling  out  upon  the  moon- 
scattered  darkness  until  the  quiet  young 
secretary  returned. 

"  Ah,  ^fr.  ^Nrarston — that  is  accom- 
plished (" 

"  The    fellow    left    me.    sir.    and    soon      ^ 
after  I  saw  a  boat  put  off  from  under  the 
cliff.''  said  the  secretary.     "  He  was   an 
ungrateful  churl.     He  sent  this  message 
to  your  Grace — "    INfr.  [Nfarston  hesitated. 

"  Well '("    My  lord  closed  the  window. 

^"Tell  the  Duke.'  he  said,  'that  be- 
cause he  is  a  fool,  the  feud  is  not  ended.' " 

The  Duke  was  silent;  the  secretary 
looked  at  him  with  an  intense  curiosity. 

"  ^[y  lord."  he  asked,  abruptly.  "  this 
will  go  against  you  in  London — why  did 
you  do  it?'' 

'Sly  lord  drew  a  passionate  breath. 

"  Because  T  hated  him,"  he  said,  quiet- 
ly. "  Even  as  my  father  must  have  hated 
his  ...  in  this  room  ...  I  hate  him. 
That  is  the  reason.  Mr.  Marston." 
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CHAPTER    XXII 

AFEAV  days  later  she  read  his  name, 
ill  a  inoriiiiig  paix^r.  in  the  Asiatic's 
list  of  passengers,  the  steamer  hav- 
ing arrived  at  qnarantine  the  night  before. 
Mr.  John  Xorrie  Ford !  Thongh  llung 
carelessly  into  a  paragraph  printed  in 
small  type,  it  seemed  to  blaze  in  lire 
on  the  page.  It  vras  as  it  all  America 
liinst  rise  at  it.  As  she  looked  from  the 
window  it  was  with  something  like  snr- 
prise  that  she  saw  the  stream  of  traffic 
roaring  onward,  heedless  of  the  faet  that 
this  dread  name  was  being  hawked  in 
the  streets  and  sold  at  the  news-stands. 
She  sent  out  for  the  evening  papers  that 
appear  at  midday,  being  relieved  and 
astonished  to  tind  that  as  yet  it  had 
created  no  sensation. 

She  was  not  deceived  by  his  ease  of 
manner  when  he  appeared  at  the  apart- 
ment in  the  afternoon.  Thongh  he  car- 
ried his  head  loftily,  and.  smiled  with  his 
habitual  air  of  confidence,  she  could  see 
that  the  deep  waters  of  the  prond  had 
gone  over  his  soul.  Their  ebb  had 
streaked  his  hair  and  beard  with  white, 
and  deepened  the  wrinkles  that  meant 
concentrated  will  into  the  fnrrows  that 
come  of  suffering.  She  was  more  or  less 
previa  red  for  that.  It  was  the  outward 
manifestation  of  what  she  had  read  be- 
tween the  lines  of  the  letters  he  had 
Avritten  her.  As  he  crossed  the  room, 
Avith  hand  outstretched,  her  one  conscious 
thought  was  of  the  chance  to  be  a  woman 
and  a  helpmeet  Evie  had  flung  away. 
She  had  noticed  how,  on  the  very  thresh- 
old, he  had  glanced  twice  about  the  room. 
expecting  to  find  her  there. 

They  did  not  speak  of  her  at  once. 
They  talked  of  commonplace,  intro- 
ductory' tiling- — the  voyage,  the  arrival, 
tlie  hotel  at  which  he  was  staying — any- 
ihing  that  would  hcl]^  hor.  aud  perhaps 
him,  to  control  the  preliminary'  nervous- 


ness. There  was  no  sign  of  it.  however, 
on  his  part,  while  she  felt  her  own  spirit 
rising,  as  it  always  did  to  meet  emer- 
gencies. Presently  she  mentioned  her 
fears  regarding  his  use  of  his  true  name. 

"Xo:  it  isn't  dangerous.**  he  assured 
her.  "  because  I'm  out  of  danger  now. 
Thank  the  Lord,  that's  all  over.  I  don't 
have  to  live  with  a  great  hulking  terror 
behind  me  any  longer.  I'm  a  man  like 
any  other.  You  can't  imagine  what  it 
means  to  be  yourself,  and  not  to  care 
who  knows  it.  I'm  afraid  I  parade  my 
name  just  like  a  boy  with  a  new  watch, 
who  wants  to  tell  every  one  the  time. 
So  far  no  one  has  paid  it  any  particular 
attention:  but  I  dare  say  that  will  come. 
Is  Evie  here  (" 

"'  She's  not  here — to-day." 

"•'•'  TTliy  not '."  he  asked,  sharply.  '*'  She 
said  she  would  be.  She  said  she'd  come 
to  tovrn — " 

'•  She  did  come  to  to^vn.  btit  she 
thought  she'd  better  not — stay." 

*' Xot  stay?  Why  shouldn't  she  stay? 
Is  anything  up  I  You  don't  mean  that 
Miss  Jarrott — T' 

"Xo:  Afiss  Jarrott  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  I  know  her  brother  has  written 
to  her,  in  the  way  you  nnist  be  prepared 
for.  But  -he  couldn't  have  kept  Evie 
from  waiting  for  you,  if  Evie  herself — " 

'•  Had  wanted  to."  he  finished,  as  she 
seemed  to  hesitate  at  the  words. 

Since  she  said  nothing  to  lu^dify  this 
assertion,  she  hoped  he  would  coui]U'ehend 
its  gravity.  Indeed,  he  seemed  to  be  try- 
ing to  attenuate  that  when  he  spoke  next. 

"  I  suppose  she  had  engagements — 
or  something." 

"  Her  retui-n  to  Lenox."  she  said  then, 
"wasn't  because  of  her  engagements." 

"  Thou  it  mu-t  have  been  because  of 
me.     Didu't  -lie  waut  to  see  me?'' 

'*  She  didn't  waut  to  toll  you  what  she 
felt  she  would  have  to  sav." 
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'*  Oh!     So  that  was  it." 

He  continued  to  sit  kioking  at  her  with 
an  expression  of  interrogation,  though  it 
was  evident  from  his  eyes  that  liis  ques- 
tions had  been  answered. 

"Poor  little  thing!  She  funked  tell- 
ing me." 

The  conunent  was  made  musingly,  to 
himself,  but  she  took  it  as  if  addressed 
to  her. 

"  She  wasn't  equal  to  it." 

"  But  you  are.  You're  equal  to  any- 
thing. Aren't  you?"  He  smileil  with 
that  peculiar  twisted  smile  which  she  had 
noticed  at  other  times,  when  he  was  con- 
cealing pain. 

"  One  is  generally  equal  to  what  one 
has  to  do.  All  the  same,"  she  added, 
with  an  impulse  she  could  not  repress, 
"  I'm  sorry  to  Ix?  always  associated  in 
your  mind  with  things  that  must  be  hard 
for  you." 

"You're  associated  in  my  mind  with 
everything  that's  high  and  noble.  That's 
the  only  memory  I  shall  ever  have  of  you. 
You've  been  w4th  me  through  some  of 
the  dark  spots  of  my  life;  but  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  you  I  shouldn't  have  found 
the  way." 

"  Thank  you.  I'm  glad  you  can  say 
that.  I  should  be  even  more  sorry  than 
I  am  to  give  you  this  news  to-day,  if  it 
were  not  that  perhaps  I  can  explain 
tilings  a  little  better  than  Evie  could." 

"  I  don't  imagine  that  they  require 
much  explanation.  I've  seen  from 
Evie's  letters  that—" 

"  That  she  v^^as  afraid  of — the  situation. 
She  hasn't  changed  toward  you." 

"  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  she  still — 
cares  an\^hing  about  me  ?'' 

"  I  mean  that  when  it's  all  over,  and 
eveiything  has  ended  as  you  hope  it  will, 
it  may  be  quite  possible  for  you  to  win 
her  back." 

He  stared  at  her,  with  an  incredulous 
lifting  of  the  eyebrows. 

"Would  you  advise  me  to  try?" 

"  It  isn't  a  matter  I  could  give  advice 
about.  I'm  showing  you  what  might  be 
possible,  but — " 

"  No,  no.  That  sort  of  thing  doesn't 
work.  There  was  just  a  chance  that 
Evie  might  have  stuck  to  me  spon- 
taneously; but  since  she  didn't — " 

"  Since  she  didn't— what  ?" 

"  She  w^as  quite  right  not  to.     I  admit 


tliat.  It's  in  the  order  of  things.  She 
followed  her  instinct  rather  than  her 
heart — I'm  ready  to  believe  that — but 
there  are  times  in  life  when  instinct  is 
a  pretty  good  guide." 

'*  Do  you  mean  by  that."  she  asked, 
slowly,  "  that  you're^ — detinitely — letting 
her  go  ?" 

"I  mean  that.  Evie  U'lng  wliat  she  is, 
and  I  being  what  life  has  made  me — 
Isn't  it  perfectly  (>vident  ?  Can  you 
fancy  us  tied  together — now?'' 

"  I  never  could  fancy  it.  I  haven't 
concealed  that  from  you  at  any  time. 
But  '^incc*  you  lov<'(l  lu-r,  and  she  loved 
you — " 

'*  That  was  true  enough — in  its  way. 
In  its  way,  it's  still  true.  Evie  still  loves 
the  man  I  was,  i>erhaps,  and  the  man  I 
was  loves  her.  The  difference  is  that  the 
man  I  wa^^  isn't  sitting  here  in  front 
of  you." 

"  One  changes  with  years,  of  course. 
I  didn't  supiKise  one  could  change  in  a 
few  months,  like  that." 

"  One  changes  with  experience — above 
all,  with  that  kind  of  experience  which 
people  generally  call — suffering.  That's 
the  great  Alchemist;  and  he  often  trans- 
mutes our  silver  into  gold.  In  my  case, 
Evie  was  silver;  but  I've  found  there's 
something  else,  that  stands  for — '' 

"  So  that,"  she  interposed,  quickly, 
"you're  not  sorry  that  Evie — ?" 

He  got  up,  restlessly,  and  stood  with 
his  back  to  the  empty  fireplace. 

"It  isn't  a  case  for  sorrow,"  he  re- 
plied, after  a  minute's  thinking,  "  as 
it  isn't  one  for  joy.  It's  one  purely  for 
acceptance.  When  I  first  knew  Evie  I 
was  still  something  of  a  kid.  I  was  so 
all  the  more  because  the  kid  element 
in  me  had  never  had  full  play.  I  was 
arrogant,  and  cock-sure,  and  certain  of 
my  ability  to  manipulate  the  world  to 
suit  myself.  That  was  all  Evie  saw, 
and  she  liked  it.  In  as  far  as  she  had 
it  in  her  to  fall  in  love  with  anything, 
she  fell  in  love  with  it." 

He  took  a  turn  or  two  across  the  room, 
coming  back  to  his  stand  on  the  hearth- 
rug. 

"  I've  travelled  far  since  then,"  he 
continued;  "I've  had  to  travel  far. 
Evie  hasn't  been  able  to  come  with  me; 
and  that's  all  there  is  to  the  story.  It 
isn't    her   fault;   because,   when   I   asked 
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her,  I  had  no  intention  of  taking  this 
particular  way." 

"  It  was  I  who  drove  you  into  that," 
she  said,  with  a  hint  of  remorse. 

"  Yes  —  you  —  and  conscience  —  and 
whatever  else  I  honor  most.  I  give  you 
the  credit  first  of  all,  because  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  you  I  shouldn't  have  had  the 
moral  energy  to  assert  my  true  self 
against  the  false  one.  It's  no  wonder  that 
I've  come  to  see — "  He  paused,  in  doubt 
as  to  how  to  express  himself,  while  her 
eyes  were  fixed  on  him  in  troubled  ques- 
tioning. '^  It's  no  wonder,"  he  went  on 
again,  "  that  I've  come  to  see  everything 
in  a  true  light — Evie  as  well  as  all  the 
rest  of  it." 

With  a  renewed  impulse  to  move  about, 
he  strode  toward  the  bay  window,  where 
he  stood  for  a  few  seconds,  looking  out, 
and  trying  to  co-ordinate  his  thoughts. 
Wheeling  round  again,  he  drew  up  a 
small  chair  close  to  hers,  seating  himself 
sidewise,  with  his  arm  resting  on  the 
back.  He  looked  like  a  man  anxious  to 
explain  himself. 

"  You're  blaming  me,  I  think,  because 
I  don't  take  Evie's  defection  m.ore  to 
heart.     Isn't  that  so?" 

"  I'm  not  blaming  you.  I  may  be  a 
little  surprised  at  it." 

"  You  wouldn't  be  surprised  at  it  if 
you  knew  all  I've  been  through.  It's 
difficult  to  explain  to  you — " 

"  There's    no    reason    why    you    should 

"  But  I  want  to  try.  I  want  you  to 
know.  You  see,"  he  pursued,  speaking 
slowly,  as  if  searching  for  the  right 
words — "  you  see,  it's  largely  a  question 
of  progress — of  growth.  Trouble  has  two 
stages.  In  the  first,  you  think  it  hard 
luck  that  you  should  have  to  meet  it. 
In  the  second,  you  see  that,  having  met 
it,  and  gone  through  it,  you  come  out 
into  a  region  of  big  experience,  where 
everything  is  larger  and  nobler  than 
you  thought  it  was  before.  Now,  you'd 
probably  think  me  blatant  if  I  said  that 
I  feel  myself  emerging  into— that.^' 

^'  No ;  I  shouldn't.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  know  you're  doing  it." 

"  Well,  then,  having  got  there — out 
into  that  new  kind  of  world " — he 
sketched  the  vision  with  one  of  his 
Latin  gestures—"  I  discover  that — for 
one  reason   or   another — poor  little   Evie 


has  stayed  on  the  far  side  of  it.  She 
couldn't  pass  the  first  gate  with  me,  or 
the  second,  or  the  third,  to  say  nothing 
of  those  I  have  still  to  go  through.  You 
know  I'm  not  criticising,  or  finding  fault 
with  her,  don't  you?" 

She  assured  him  of  that. 

"  And  yet,  I  must  go  on,  you  see. 
There's  no  waiting,  or  turning  back,  for 
me,  any  more  than  for  a  dying  man. 
No  matter  who  goes  or  who  stays,  I  must 
press  forward.  If  Evie  can't  make  the 
journey  with  me,  I  can  only  feel  relieved 
that  she's  able  to  slip  out  of  it — but  I 
must  still  go  on.  I  can't  look  back;  I 
can't  even  be  sorry — because  I'm  coming 
into  the  new,  big  land.  You  see  what 
I  mean?" 

She  signified  again  that  she  followed 
him. 

'^  But  the  finding  of  a  new  land  doesn't 
take  anything  from  the  old  one.  It  only 
enlarges  the  world.  Europe  didn't  be- 
come different  because  they  discovered 
America.  The  only  change  was  in  their 
getting  to  know  a  country  where  the 
mountains  were  higher,  and  the  rivers 
broader,  and  the  sunshine  brighter,  and 
where  there  was  a  chance  for  the  race 
to  expand.  Evie  remains  what  she  was. 
The  only  difference  is  that  my  eyes  have 
been  opened  to — a  new  ideal." 

It  was  impossible  for  her  not  to  guess 
at  what  he  meant.  Independently  of 
words,  his  earnest  eyes  told  their  tale, 
v^hile  he  bent  toward  her  like  a  man  not 
quite  able  to  restrain  himself.  In  the 
ensuing  seconds  of  silence  she  had  time 
to  be  aware  of  three  distinct  phases  of 
emotion  within  her  consciousness,  fol- 
lowing one  another  so  rapidly  as  to  seem 
simultaneous.  A  throb  of  reckless  joy 
in  the  perception  that  he  loved  her  was 
succeeded  by  the  knowledge  that  loyalty 
to  Conquest  must  make  rejoicing  vain, 
while  it  flashed  on  her  that,  having  duped 
herself  once  in  regard  to  him,  she  must 
not  risk  the  humiliating  experience  a 
second  time.  It  was  this  last  reflection 
that  prevailed,  keeping  her  still  and  un- 
responsive. After  all,  his  new  ideal 
might  be  something — or  some  one — quite 
different  from  what  her  fond  imagining 
was  so  ready  to  believe. 

"  I  suppose,"  she  said,  vaguely,  for 
the  sake  of  saying  something,  "  that  trial 
is   the    first   essential   to   maturity.      We 
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need  it  for  our  ripoinnpr,  a?^  the  flowers 
and  fruit  need  wind  and  rain." 

"  And  there  are  thinprs  in  life,"  he  re- 
turned, quickly,  "  that  no  immature 
creature  can  see.  That's  the  point  I 
want  you  to  notice.  It  explains  me.  In 
a  way,  it's  an  excuse  for  me." 

"  I  don't  need  excuses  for  you,"  she 
hastened  to  say,  "  any  more  than  I  re- 
quire to  have  anything  explained." 

"No;  of  course  not.  You  don't  care 
an^-thinc:  ahout  it.  It's  only  I  who  do. 
But  I  care  so  much  that  I  want  you  to 
understand  why  it  was  that — that — I 
didn't  care  hefore." 

She  felt  the  prompting  to  stop  him, 
to  silence  him,  hut  once  more  she  held 
herself  hack.  There  was  still  a  possi- 
bility that  she  was  mistaking  him,  and 
her  pride  was  on  its  guard. 

"  It  was  because  I  didn't  know^  any 
better,"  ho  burst  out,  in  naive  self- 
reproach.  "  It  was  because  I  couldn't 
recognize  the  high,  the  fine,  thing  when 
I  saw  it.  I've  had  that  experience  in 
other  ways,  and  with  just  the  same  re- 
sult. It  was  like  that  when  I  first  began 
to  hear  good  music.  I  couldn't  make  it 
out — it  was  nothing  but  a  crash  of 
sounds.  I  preferred  the  ditties  and 
dances  of  a  musical  comedy;  and  it  was 
only  by  degrees  that  I  began  to  find 
them  flat.  Then  mj-  ear  caught  some- 
tiling  of  the  wonderful  things  in  the 
symphonies  that  used  to  bore  me.  You 
see,  I'm  slow — I'm  stupid — " 

"Not  at  all,"  she  smiled.  "It's  quite 
a  common  experience." 

"But  I'm  like  that  all  through,  \vith 
everj^thing.  I've  been  like  that — with 
women.  I  used  to  be  attracted  by  quite 
an  ordinary  sort.  It's  taken  me  years — 
all  these  years,  till  I'm  thirty-three — to 
see  that  there's  a  perfect  expression  of 
the  human  type,  just  as  there's  a  per- 
fect expression  of  any  kind  of  art.  And 
I've  found  it." 

He  bent  farther  forward,  nearer  to  her. 
There  was  a  light  in  his  face  that  seemed 
to  her  to  denote  enthusiasm  quite  as 
much  as  love.  To  her  wader  experience 
in  emotions  this  discovery  of  himself, 
w^hieh  w^as  involved  in  his  discovery  of 
her,  w^as  rather  youthful,  provoking  a 
faint  smile. 

"  You're  to  be  congratulated,  then," 
she  said,  with  an   air  of  distant  friend- 


liness. "It  isn't  every  one  who's  so 
fortunate." 

"  That's  true.  There's  only  one  man 
in  the  world  who's  more  fortunate  than 
I.    That's  Conquest.'' 

"Oh!" 

In  the  brusqueness  with  which  she 
started  she  pushed  her  chair  slightly  back 
from  him.  It  was  to  conceal  her  agita- 
tion that  she  rose,  steadying  herself  on 
the  back  of  the  chair  in  which  she  had 
been  seated. 

"  Conquest  saw  what  I  didn't — till  it 
was  too  late." 

He  was  on  his  feet  now,  facing  her, 
with  the  chair  between  them. 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  say  any  more,'' 
she  Ix'gged,  though  without  overempha- 
sis of  pleading.  She  was  anxious,  for 
lier  o\vn  sake  as  well  as  for  his,  to  kee]) 
to  the  tone  of  the  colloquial. 

"  I  don't  see  why  I  shouldn't.  I'm  not 
going  to  say  anything  to  shock  you.  I 
know  you're  going  to  marry  Conquest. 
You  told  me  so  before  I  went  away, 
and—" 

"  I  should  like  to  remind  you  that 
'Mr.  Conquest  is  the  best  friend  you 
have.  When  you  hear  wdiat  he's  done 
for  you,  you'll  see  that  you  owe  him 
more  than  you  do  any  man  in  the  world." 

"I  know  that.  I'm  the  last  to  forget 
it.  But  it  can't  do  any  harm  to  tell 
the  woman — who's  going  to  be  his  wdfe — 
that  I  owe  her  even  more  than  I  do  him." 

"It  can't  do  any  harm,  perhaps;  but 
Mdien  I  ask  you  not  to — " 

"  I  can't  obey  you.  T  shouldn't  be  a 
man  if  I  went  through  life  without  some 
expression  of  my — gratitude;  and  now's 
the  only  time  to  make  it.  There  are 
things  which  I  wasn't  free  to  say  before, 
because  I  was  bound  to  Evie — and  which 
it  will  soon  be  too  late  for  you  to  listen 
to,  because  you'll  be  bound  to  him. 
You're  not  bound  to  him  yet — " 

"  I  am  bound  to  him,"  she  said,  in  a 
tone  in  w^hich  there  were  all  the  regrets 
he  had  no  reason  to  divine.  "  I  don't 
know  what  you  think  of  saying;  but 
whatever  it  is,  I  implore  you  not  to 
say  it." 

"  It's  precisely  because  you  don't  know 
that  I  feel  the  necessity  of  telling  you. 
It's  something  I  owe  you.  It's  like  a 
debt.  It  isn't  as  if  we  were  just  any 
man  and  any  woman.     We're  a  man  and 
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a  woman  in  a  very  special  relation  to 
each  other.  No  matter  what  happens, 
nothing  can  change  that.  And  it  isn't 
as  if  we  were  going  to  live  in  the  same 
world,  in  the  same  way.  You  will  be 
Conquest's  wife — a  great  lady  in  New 
York.  I  shall  be — well,  Heaven  only 
knows  what  I  shall  be,  but  nothing  that's 
likely  to  cross  your  path  again.  All  the 
same,  it  won't  hurt  you,  it  wouldn't  hurt 
any  Avoman,  however  good,  to  hear  what 
I'm  going  to  tell  you.  It  wouldn't  hurt 
any  man — not  even  Conquest — that  it 
should  be  said  to  his  wife — in  the  way 
that  I  shall  say  it.  If  it  could,  I 
wouldn't—" 

"  Wait  a  minute,"  she  said,  suddenly. 
"  Let  me  ask  you  something."  She  took 
a  step  toward  him,  though  her  hand  rest- 
ed still  on  the  back  of  the  chair.  '^  If 
I  know  it  already,"  she  continued,  look- 
ing him  in  the  eyes,  "  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  you  to  speak?" 

He  took  the  time  to  consider  this  in 
all  its  bearings. 

"  I'd  rather  tell  you  in  my  own  words," 
be  said,  at  last ;  "  but  if  you  assure  me 
that  you  know,  I  shall  be  satisfied." 

She  took  a  step  nearer  to  him  still. 
Only  the  tips  of  her  fingers  now  rested 
on  the  back  of  the  chair,  to  which  she 
beld,  as  to  a  bulwark.  Before  she  spoke 
she  glanced  round  the  room,  as  though 
afraid  lest  the  doors  and  walls  might 
mistake  her  words  for  a  confession. 

"  Then,  I  do  know,"  she  said,  quietly. 


CHAPTER   XXIII 

THE  old  lady  was  willing  enough 
to  talk,"  Conquest  assured  Ford, 
in  his  narrative  of  the  taking  of  Amalia 
Gramm's  testimony.  ''  There's  nothing 
more  loquacious  than  remorse.  I  figured 
on  that  before  going  out  to  Omaha." 

"  But  if  she  had  no  hand  in  the  crime, 
I  don't  see  where  the  remorse  comes  in." 

^'  It  comes  in  vicariously.  She  feels 
it  for  Jacob,  since  Jacob  didn't  live  to 
feel  it  for  himself.  It  involves  a  subtle 
element  of  wifely  devotion  which  I  guess 
you're  too  young,  or  too  inexperienced, 
to  understand.  She  was  glad  old  Jacob 
was  gone,  so  that  she  could  make  his 
confession  with  impunity.  She  was  will- 
ing to  make  any   atonement   within   her 


power,  since  it  was  too  late  to  call  him 
to  account." 

"  Isn't  that  a  bit  far-fetched  ?" 

"  Possibly — except  to  a  priest,  or  a 
lawyer,  or  a  woman  herself.  It  isn't 
often  that  a  woman's  heroism  works  in 
a  straight  line,  like  a  soldier's,  or  a  fire- 
man's. It  generally  pops  at  you  round 
some  queer  corner,  where  it  takes  yOu 
by  surprise.  Before  leaving  Omaha  I'd 
come  to  see  that  Amalia  Gramm  was  by 
no  means  the  least  valiant  of  her  sex." 

Conquest's  smoking-room,  with  its 
space  and  height,  its  deep  leather  arm- 
chairs, its  shaded  lamps,  its  cheerful  fire, 
suggested  a  club  rather  than  a  private 
dwelling,  and  invited  the  most  taciturn 
guest  to  confidence.  Ford  stretched  him- 
self before  the  blaze  with  an  enjoyment 
rendered  keener  by  the  thought  that  it 
might  be  long  before  he  had  occasion  to 
don  a  dinner-jacket  again,  or  taste  such 
a  good  Havana.  Though  it  was  only 
the  evening  of  his  arrival,  he  was  eager 
to  give  himself  up.  Now  that  he  had 
"  squared  himself,"  as  he  expressed  it, 
with  Miriam  Strange,  he  felt  he  had  put 
the  last  touch  to  his  preparations.  Kil- 
cup  and  Warren  were  holding  him  back 
for  a  day  or  two,  but  his  own  promptings 
were  for  haste. 

"  I  admit,"  Conquest  continued  to  ex- 
plain, as  he  fidgeted  about  the  room, 
moving  a  chair  here,  or  an  ash-tray  there, 
with  the  fussiness  of  an  old  bachelor  of 
housekeeping  tastes — "  I  admit  that  I 
thought  the  old  woman  was  trying  it  on 
at  first.  But  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  she  had  told  a  true  story  from  the 
start.  When  she  gave  her  evidence  at 
your  trial  she  thought  you  were — 
the  man." 

"  There's  , nothing  surprising  in  that. 
They  almost  made  me  think  so,  too." 

"  It  did  look  fishy,  old  boy.  You  won't 
miud  my  saying  that  much.  Clearer 
heads  than  your  jury  of  village  store- 
keepers and  Adirondack  farmers  might 
have  given  the  same  verdict.  But  old 
lady  Gramm's  responsibility  hadn't  be- 
gun then.  It  was  a  matter  of  two  or 
three  years  before  she  came  to  see— as 
women'  do  see  things  about  the  men  they 
live  with — that  the  hand  which  did  the 
job  was  Jacob's.  By  that  time  you  had 
disappeared  into  space,  and  she  didn't 
feel   bound   to   give   the   old    chap   away. 
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She  -ays  slie  would  have  done  it  if  it 
could  have  saved  you;  but  since  you  had 
saved  yourself,  she  confined  her  attentions 
to  shield injij  Jacob.  You  may  credit  as 
much  or  as  little  of  that  as  you  please; 
hut  I  believe  the  bulk  of  it.  In  any  case, 
since  it  does  the  trick  for  us  we  have 
no  reason  to  complain.     Come  now!'' 

"  I'm  not  proinc:  to  complain  of  any- 
thin«r.  It's  been  a  rum  experience  all 
throuprh,  but  I  can't  say  that,  in  certain 
aspects,  I  haven't  enjoyed  it.  I  Jiave 
enjoyed  it.  If  it  weren't  for  the  neces- 
sity of  deceiving  people  who  are  decent 
to  you,  I'd  go  through  it  all  again." 

"  That's  game,"  Conquest  said,  ai)pr()V- 
iugly,  as  he  worked  round  to  the  hearth- 
rug, where  he  stood  clipping  the  end  of 
a  cigar,  with  Ford's  long  figure  stretched 
out  obliquely  Ix^fore  him. 

"  I  would,"  Ford  assured  him.  ''  I'd 
go  through  it  all  again,  like  a  shot.  It's 
been  a  lark  from — I  won't  say  from 
start  to  finish — but  certainly  from  the 
minute — let  me  see  just  when! — certainly 
from  the  minute  when  ^liss  Strange 
beckoned  to  me  over  old  Wayne's  shoul- 
der." 

An  odd  look  came  by  degrees  into  Con- 
quest's face — the  look  of  pitying  amuse- 
ment with  which  one  listens  to  queer 
things  said  by  soine  one  in  delirium.  lie 
kept  the  clippers  fixed  in  the  end  of  the 
cigar,  much  too  astonished  to  complete 
his  task. 

"  Since  Miss  Strange  did — what?'' 
Ford   was   too    deeply   absorbed   in   his 
own  meditations  to  notice  the  tone. 

"  I  mean,  since  she  pulled  me  through.'' 
Conquest's    face    broke    into    a    broad 
smile. 

"Are  you  dreaming,  old  chap?  Or 
have  you  '  got  'em  again  '  ?" 

"  I'm  going  back  in  the  story,"  Ford 
explained,  with  a  hint  of  impatience. 
"  I'm  talking  about  the  night  when  Miss 
Strange  saved  me." 

"Miss  Strange  saved  you?  How?" 
Ford  raised  himself  slowly  in  his  chair, 
his  long  legs  stretched  out  straight  be- 
fore him,  and  his  body  bent  stiffly  for- 
ward, as  he  stared  up  at  Conquest,  in 
puzzled  interrogation. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  he  asked,  in- 
credulously, "  that  she  hasn't  told  you — 
thatr 

"  Perhaps  you'll  be  good  enough  to  tell 


me   yourself.      Fll   be   hanged    if   I  know 
what. you're  talking  about." 

There  was  suppressed  irritation  in  the 
way  in  which  he  tore  olf  the  end  of  the 
cigar  and  struck  a  match.  Ford  let  him- 
self sink  l)ack  into  the  chair  again. 

"So  she  never  told  you!  By  (Jcorge, 
that's  like  her!  It's  just  what  I  might 
iiave  ex})ected." 

'*  Look  h(^re,"  Conquest  said,  shar])ly, 
"  did  you  know  ^liss  Strange  before  you 
came  up  here  from  South  America?" 
He  stood  with  his  cigar  unlighted,  for 
lie  had  let  the  match  burn  down  to  his 
fingers  ix'fore  attempting  to  apply  it. 
"  Was  your  taking  the  name  of  Strange," 
he  demanded,  with  sudden  inspiration, 
"  merely  an  accident,  as  I've  supposed  it 
was — or  had  it  anything  to  do  with  her?" 

"  It  wasn't  an  accident,  and  it  did  have 
something  to  do  with  her." 

"Just  so!     And  you  kept  it  dark!'' 

Something  in  Conquest's  intonation 
caused  Ford  to  look  up.  He  saw  a  man 
with  face  suddenly  growing  gray,  as 
though  a  light  had  gone  out  of  it.  He 
was  disturbed  only  to  the  point  of  feel- 
ing that  he  had  spoken  tactlessly,  and 
proceeded  to  repair  the  error. 

"  I  kept  it  dark  for  obvious  reasons. 
If  ^liss  Strange  didn't  tell  you  about  it,' 
it's  because  she  isn't  the  kind  of  person 
to  talk  of  an  incident  in  which  her  own 
part  was  so  noble.  Fll  give  you  the 
whole  storA'  now." 

"  I  should  lie  obliged  to  you,"  Conquest 
said,  dr>dy. 

He  sat  dow7i  on  the  veiy  edge  of  one 
of  the  big  armchairs,  leaning  forward, 
and  fingering  his  still  unlighted  cigar 
nervously,  as  he  watched  Ford  puff  out 
successive  rings  of  smoke  before  begin- 
ning. He  was  less  on  his  guard  to  screen 
the  intenseness  with  which  he  listened, 
because  Ford  spoke  at  first  in  a  dreamy 
way,  without  looking  in  his  direction. 

With  more  insight  into  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  him  Ford  would 
have  told  his  tale  with  greater  reticence. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  moved  not  so 
much  by  the  desire  of  convincing  Con- 
quest of  Miriam  Strange's  nobility,  as  by 
the  impulse  to  do  her  justice,  once  in  his 
life  at  least,  in  language  of  his  own. 

It  was  a  naive  bit  of  eloquence,  of 
which  no  detail  was  lost  on  the  expe- 
rienced man  of  the  world,  who  sat  twirl- 
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ing  his  cigar  v.ith  nervous  fingers,  his 
eyes  growing  keener  in  proportion  as 
his  face  became  more  gray.  It  was  part 
of  his  professional  acquirement  to  be 
able  to  draw^  his  deductions  from  some 
snatch  of  human  drama,  as  he  listened  to 
its  unfolding. 

Ford  concluded  with  what  for  him 
was  an  almost  lyric  outburst. 

"  By  George  1  Conquest,  I  didn't  know 
there  were  such  women  in  the  world. 
She's  been  a  revelation  to  me — as  art 
and  religion  are  revelations  to  other  peo- 
ple. She  came  to  me  as  the  angel  came 
to  Peter  in  the  prison;  but,  like  Peter, 
I  didn't  knov\-  it  was  an  angel.  There's 
a  sort  of  glory  about  her — a  glory  which 
it  takes  a  higher  sense  than  any  I've 
got  to  see  and  understand.  After  all  she's 
done  for  me — after  all  this  time — I'm 
only  now  beginning  to  get  glimpses  of  it ; 
but  it's  merely  as  we  get  glimpses  of  an 
infinite  beyond,  because  we  see  the  stars. 
She's  a  mystery-  to  me,  in  the  same  way 
that  genius  is  a  mysterv-,  or  holiness.  I 
didn't  appreciate  her,  because  I  hadn't 
the  soul:  and  yet  it's  in  seeing  that  I 
hadn't  the  soul  that  I  begin  to  get  it. 
That's  curious,  isn't  it?  She's  like  some 
heavenly  spirit  that's  passed  by  me,  and 
touched  me  into  newness  of  life." 

His  ardor  was  so  sincere,  his  hymn 
of  praise  so  spontaneous,  that  he  expected 
some  sort  of  echo  back.  It  surprised 
him,  therefore,  it  disappointed  him,  that 
Conquest  should  sit  unmoved,  unless  the 
spark-like  twinkle  of  his  little  eyes  could 
be  taken  as  emotion. 

"  It's  the  most  amazing  story  I  ever 
heard,"  was  his  only  comment,  in  re- 
sponse to  Ford's  look  of  expectation. 

"  I  hoped  it  iriiLiht  strike  you  as  some- 
thing more  than — amazing,"  Ford  ven- 
tured, after  a  minute's  waiting  for  a 
more  appreciative  word. 

"  Perhaps  it  will  when  I  get  my  breath. 
You  must  give  me  time  for  that.  Do 
you  actually  tell  me  that  she  kept  you 
in  her  studio  for  weeks — ?" 

"Three  weeks  and  four  day=-,  to  be 
exact." 

"  And  that  she  furnished  you  with  food 
and  clothing — ?" 

"And  money — but  T  paid  tliat  back." 

"And  got  you  away  in  that  ingenious 
fashion —  ?" 

"  Just  as  I've  told  you." 
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"  Amazing !  Simply  amazing !  And," 
he  added,  with  some  bitterness,  "  you 
came  back  here — and  you  and  she  to- 
gether— took  us  all  in." 

Ford  drew  his  cigar  from  his  lips 
and,  turning  in  his  chair,  faced  Con- 
quest in  an  attitude,  and  wdth  a  look, 
which  could  not  be  misinterpreted. 

••  I  came  back  here,  and  took  you  all 
in — if  you  like.  ^liss  Strange  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it.  She  didn't  even 
expect  me." 

The  last  sentence  gave  Conquest  the 
opening  he  was  looking  for,  but  now  that 
he  had  it,  he  hesitated  to  make  use  of 
it.  In  his  memorj'  were  the  very  words 
Miriam  Strange  had  stammered  out  to 
him  in  the  sort  of  confession  no  woman 
ever  makes  willingly:  "'Things  hap- 
pened .  .  .  such  as  don't  generally  hap- 
pen ...  and  even  if  he  never  comes  .  .  . 
I'd  rather  go  on  waiting  for  him  .  .  . 
uselessly."  It  was  all  growing  clear  to 
him,  and  yet  not  so  clear  but  that  there 
was  time  even  now  to  let  the  matter 
drop  into  the  limbo  of  things  it  is  best 
not  to  know  too  much  about.  It  was 
against  his  better  judgment,  then — his 
better  judgment  as  a  barrister-at-law — 
that  he  found  himself  saying: 

"'  She  didn't  exi)ect  you  at  that  day 
and  date,  perhaps;  but  she  probably  look- 
ed for  you  some  time.'' 

"Possibly;  but  if  so,  I  know  little  or 
nothing  about  it." 

The  reply,  delivered  with  a  certain 
dignified  force  of  intention,  recalled  Con- 
quest to  a  sense  of  his  owti  interests. 
He  had  too  often  counselled  his  clients 
to.  let  sleeping  dogs  lie  not  to  be  aware 
of  the  advantage  of  doiiig  it  himself; 
and  so,  restraining  his  jealous  curiosity, 
he  turned  the  conversation  back  to  the 
evidence  of  Amalia  Gramm. 

During  the  next  half-hour  he  mani- 
fested that  talent — partly  native  and 
partly  born  of  practice — which  he  had 
often  commended  in  himself,  of  talking 
about  one  thing  and  thinking  of  another. 
His  exposition  of  the  line  to  be  adopted 
in  Ford's  defence  was  perfectly  lucid, 
when  all  the  while  he  was  saying  to  him- 
self that  this  was  the  man  whom  ]\ririam 
Strange  had  waited  for  through  eight 
romantic  years. 

The  fact  leaped  at  him,  but  it  was  part 
of  his  profession  not  to  be  afraid  of  facts. 
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If  thoy  possessed  adverse  qualities  one 
recognized  them  l)ol<lly,  in  the  practice  of 
law,  chietly  with  a  view  of  circumvent- 
ing tliem.  The  matter  presented  it- 
self, first  of  all,  not  as  one  involvin<r 
emotional  or  moral  issues,  but  as  an  an- 
noying arrangement  of  circumstances 
wliich  might  cheat  him  out  of  what  he 
had  honestly  acquired.  He  had  no  in- 
tention of  being  cheated  by  any  one 
at  all ;  and  as  he  made  a  rapid  sum- 
mar^'  of  the  points  of  the  case  he  saw 
that  the  balance  of  probabilities  was  in 
his  favor.  It  was  to  make  that  clear  to 
Ford  that  he  led  the  conversation  back 
again  to  the  subject  of  his  adventures, 
tempting  him  to  repeat  at  least  a  por- 
tion of  his  hymn  of  praise.  By  the  time 
he  had  finished  it  Conquest  was  able  to 
resume  the  friendly,  confidential  tone 
with  which  they  had  begun  the  evening. 

"  It's  very  satisfactory  to  me,  old  man," 
he  said,  between  quiet  puffs  at  his  cigar, 
"  to  know  that  you  think  so  highly  of 
Miss  Strange,  because — I  don't  know 
whether  you  have  heard  it — she  and  I 
are  to  be  married  before  long." 

He  looked  to  see  Ford  disconcerted  by 
this  announcement,  and  was  surprised  to 
see  him  take  it  coolly. 

"  Yes ;  I  knew  that.  I've  meant  to 
congratulate  you  when  the  time  came. 
I  should  say  it  had  come  now." 

There  was  a  candor  about  him  that 
Conquest  could  scarcely  discredit,  though 
he  was  unwilling  to  trust  it  too  far. 

"  Thanks,  old  mau.  I  scarcely  expected 
you  to  be  so  w^ell  posted.  May  I  ask 
how—?" 

"  Oh,  I've  known  it  a  long  time.  Miss 
Strange  told  me  before  I  went  to  South 
America  last  spring." 

This  evidence  of  a  confidential  relation 
between  the  two  gave  him  a  second  shock, 
but  he  postponed  its  consideration,  con- 
tenting himself  for  the  moment  with 
making  it  plain  to  Ford  that  "  Hands 
off!"  must  be  the  first  rule  of  the  game. 
His  next  move  was  meant  to  carry  the 
play  into  the  opponent's  quarters. 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I've  never  con- 
gratulated i/oi/,"  he  said,  with  apparent 
tranquillity.  "  I've  known  about  you 
and  Evie  for  some  time  past,  but — " 

"Oh,  that's  all  off.  Tn  the  existing 
circumstances  Evie  didn't  feel  like — 
keeping  the  thing  up." 


"  That's  too  bad.  You've  l>een  pretty 
liard  hit — what  ?  When  a  fellow  is  as 
game  as  you  a  girl  should  stand  by  him. 
come  now !  But  I  know  Evie.  I've 
know^l  her  from  her  cradle.  She'll  back 
round,  you'll  see.  When  we've  pulled  you 
through,  as  we're  going  to,  she'll  take 
another  view  of  things.  I  know  for  a 
fact  that  she's  been  head  over  heels  in 
love  with  you,  ever  since  her  trip  tc 
Buenos  Ayres." 

As  Ford  made  no  remark.  Conquest 
felt  it  well  to  drive  the  point  home. 

"  Wo  can  all  help  in  that,  old  boy ; 
and  you  can  count  on  us — both  on  Miss 
Strange  and  me.  No  one  has  such  in- 
fluence over  Evie  as  Miriam,  and  I  know 
she's  very  keen  on  seeing  you  and  her — 
you  and  Evie,  I  mean — hit  it  off.  I 
don't  mind  telling  you  that,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it's  \^een  Miriam's  anxiety  on 
Evie's  account  that  has  mixed  me  up 
in  your  case  at  all.  I  don't  say  that  I 
haven't  got  interested  in  you  for  your 
own  sake;  but  it  was  she  who  stirred  me 
up  in  the  first  place.  It's  going  to  mean 
a  lot  to  her  to  see  you  get  through — and 
marrv  Evie." 

Ford  smiled — his  odd,  twisted  smile — 
but  as  he  said  nothing.  Conquest  decided 
to  let  the  subject  drop.  He  had,  in  fact, 
gone  as  far  as  his  present  judgment 
would  carry  him,  and  anything  farther 
might  lead  to  a  false  step.  In  a  situation 
alive  with  claims  and  counter-claims, 
with  yearnings  of  the  heart  and  prompt- 
ings of  the  higher  law,  he  could  preserve 
his  rights  only  by  a  walk  as  wary  as  the 
treading  of  a  tight-rope. 

This  became  clearer  to  him  later  in  the 
night,  when  Ford  had  gone  away  and 
he  was  left  free  to  review  the  circum- 
stances with  that  clarity  of  co-ordination 
he  had  so  often  brought  to  bear  on  other 
men's  affairs.  Out  of  the  mass  of  data 
he  selected  two  conditions  as  being  the 
only  ones  of  importance. 

If  Miriam  Strange  was  marrv^ing  him 
because  she  loved  him,  nothing  else 
needed  to  be  considered.  This  fact  would 
subordinate  everything  to  itself;  and 
there  were  many  arguments  to  support 
the  assumption  that  she  was  doing  so. 
One  by  one  he  marshalled  them  before 
him,  from  the  first  faint  possibility  up 
to  the  crowning  proof  that  there  was  no 
earthly  reason  for  her  marrying  him  at 
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all,  unless  she  wanted  to.  lie  had 
pointed  that  out  to  her  clearly,  on 
the  day  when  she  came  to  him  to  make 
her  terms. 

To  a  late  hour  of  the  night  he  wan- 
dered about  the  great,  silent  rooms  of 
the  house  which  he  had  made  the  ex- 
pression of  himself.  Stored  with  costly, 
patiently  selected  comforts,  it  lacked  only 
the  last  requisite  which  was  to  impart 
the  living  touch.  Llaving  chosen  this 
essential  with  so  much  care,  and  begun 
to  feel  for  her  something  far  more  vital 
than  the  pride  of  possession  which  had 
been  his  governing  emotion  hitherto,  it 
was  an  agony  with  many  aspects  to  think 
he  might  have  to  let  her  go. 

That  there  was  this  possibility  was 
undeniable.  It  was  the  second  of  the 
two  paramount  considerations.  Though 
Eord's  enthusiasm  tried  to  make  itself 
enthusiasm  and  no  more,  there  had  been 
little  difficulty  in  seeing  what  it  was. 
All  the  same,  it  would  be  a  passion  to 
pity  and  ignore  if  on  Miriam's  side  there 
was  nothing  to  respond  to  it.  But  it  was 
here  that,  in  spite  of  all  his  arguments, 
Conquest's  doubts  began.  With  much 
curious  ignorance  of  women,  there  was 
a  point  of  view  from  which  he  knew  them 
well.  It  was  out  of  many  a  poignant  bit 
of  domestic  historj^  of  which  his  profes- 
sion had  made  him  the  confidant,  that 
he  had  distilled  the  observation  made 
to  Ford  earlier  in  the  evening :  ^'  It  isn't 
often  that  a  woman's  heroism  works  in 
a  straight  line,  like  a  soldier's  or  a  fire- 
man's." Notwithstanding  her  directness, 
he  could  see  Miriam  Strange  as  just  the 
type  of  woman  to  whom  these  words 
might  be  applicable.  If  by  marrying  a 
man  whom  she  did  not  love  she  thought 
she  could  help  another  whom  she  did  love, 
a  culpable  sacrifice  was  just  the  thing 
of  which  she  would  be  capable.  He  called 
it  culpable  sacrifice  with  some  emphasis, 
for  in  his  eyes  all  sacrifice  was  culpable. 
It  was  more  than  culpable,  in  that  it 
verged  on  the  absurd.  There  were  few 
teachings  of  an  illogical  religion,  few 
promptings  of  a  misdirected  energy,  for 
Avhich  he  had  a  greater  scorn  than  the 
precept  that  the  strong  should  suffer  for 
the  weak,  or  one  man  for  another.  Every 
man  for  himself,  and  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  was  the  doctrine  by  which  he  lived; 
and  his  abhorrence  of  anything  else  was 


the  more  intense  for  the  moment  be- 
cause he  found  himself  in  a  situation 
where  he  might  be  expected  to  repudiate 
his  faith. 

But  there  it  was,  that  something  in 
public  opinion  which,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, might  challenge  him — might  ask 
him  for  magnanimity,  might  appeal  to 
him  for  mercy,  might  demand  that  he 
make  two  other  human  beings  happy 
while  he  denied  himself.  It  was  pre- 
posterous, it  was  grotesque,  but  it  was 
there.  He  could  hear  its  voice  already, 
explaining  that  since  Miriam  Strange 
had  given  him  her  word  in  an  excess  of 
self-devotion,  it  v/as  his  duty  to  let  her 
off.  He  could  see  the  line  of  argument; 
he  could  hear  the  applause  following  on 
his  noble  act.  He  had  heard  it  before — 
especially  in  the  theatre — and  his  soul 
had  shaken  with  laughter.  He  had  read 
of  it  in  novels,  only  to  toss  such  books 
aside.  '^  The  beauty  of  renunciation,"  he 
had  often  said,  "  appeals  to  the  morbid, 
the  sickly,  and  the  sentimental.  It  has 
no  function  among  the  healthy  and  the 
sane."  He  had  not  only  said  that,  but 
he  had  believed  it.  He  believed  it  still, 
and  lived  by  it.  By  doing  so  he  had 
amassed  his  modest  fortune  and  won  a 
respected  position  in  the  world.  He  had 
not  got  on  into  middle  life  without  meet- 
ing the  occasion  more  than  once  when  he 
could  have  saved  others — a  brother,  or  a 
sister,  or  a  friend — and  forborne  to  save 
himself.  tie  had  felt  the  temptation, 
and  resisted  it,  with  the  result  that  he 
was  up  in  the  world  when  he  might  have 
been  down  in  it,  and  envied  by  those  who 
would  have  despised  him  without  hesita- 
tion, when  they  had  got  out  of  him  all 
that  he  could  give.  He  cculd  look  back 
now  and  see  the  folly  it  would  have  been 
had  he  yielded  to  impulses  that  every 
sentimentalist  would  have  praised.  He 
was  fully  conscious  that  the  moment  of 
danger  might  be  on  the  point  of  return- 
ing again,  and  that  he  must  be  prepared 
for  it. 

His  exasperation  was  as  much  with 
his  doubt  about  himself  as  with  the 
impalpable  forces  threatening  him,  as  he 
strode  fiercely  from  room  to  room,  turn- 
ing out  the  flaring  lights  before  going  to 
l)ed.  After  all,  his  final  resolutions  were 
pitifully  insufficient,  in  view  of  the  tragic 
element — for  he  took  it  tragically — ^that 
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bad  suddenly  crept  into  his  life.  While 
his  u:k'ani  of  happine^ss  was  in  danj^t-r  of 
proinjr  out,  the  sole  means  he  could  find 
of  kecpinjr  it  a^low  was  in  decidinpr  on 
a  prudent  ifrnorinpr  of  whatever  did  not 
meet  tlx'  eye,  on  a  discnt't  assiiniption 
that  what  he  had  l>€en  dreaming  for  the 
past  few  months  was  true.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  .was  nothinp:  to  show  him 
that  it  wasn't  true:  and  it  was  only  coiii- 
mon  sense  to  let  the^  first  move  toward 
clearing  his  vision  come  from  the  other 
side  rather  than  from  his. 

And  yet  it  was  precisely  this  passive 
attitude  whicli  lie  found  hiiur;elf  next 
day  least  ahle  to  maintain.  Jf  he  needed 
anything  further  to  t<'ach  him  that  love 
was  love,  it  was  this  restless,  ])rying 
jealousy,  making  it  impossible  to  let  well 
enough  alone.  After  a  trying  day  at  the 
office,  during  which  he  irritated  his  part- 
ners and  worried  his  clerks,  he  presented 
himself  late  in  the  afternoon  at  Miriam's 
ai)artment  at  the  hour  when  he  generally 
went  to  his  club,  and  he  knew  she  would 
not  expect  him.  Thinking  to  surprise 
Ford  with  her — like  the  suspicious  hus- 
band in  a  French  play,  he  owned  to  him- 
self, grimly — he  exix'rienced  sonK^thing 
akin  to  disappointment  to  find  her  drink- 
ing tea  with  two  old  ladies,  wh(»m  he 
outstayed.  During  the  ceremonies  of 
their  leave-taking  he  watched  Miriam 
closely,  seeking  for  some  impossible  proof 
that  she  either  loved  Ford  or  did  not 
love  him,  and  getting  nothing  but  a  re- 
newed and  maddening  conviction  of  her 
grace  and  r|uiet  charm. 

"What  about   Evie's  happiness?" 

Miriam  raised  her  eyebrows  incjuiring- 
ly  at  the  question  before  stooping  to  put 
out  the  spirit-lamp. 

''  Well,  what  about  it  V  she  asked, 
without  looking  up. 

''  Oh,  nothing — (^xcept  that  we  don't 
seem  to  be  securing  it." 

She  gazed  at  him  now,  with  an  ex- 
pression frankly  puzzled.  He  had  re- 
fused tea,  but  she  kept  her  accustomed 
place  behind  the  tea  -  table,  while  he 
stretched  himself  comfortably  in  the  low 
armchair  by  the  hearth,  which  she  often 
occupied  herself. 

"Don't  you  remember?"  he  went  on. 
''  Evie's  happiness  was  the  motive  of  our 
little — agreement." 


He  endeavore<l  to  make  his  tone  play- 
ful, hut  there  was  a  sonu?thing  sharp 
and  aggressive  in  his  manner,  at  whicli 
she  e<>l(»red  slightly,  no  less  than  at  his 
word<. 

'*  I  supposes"  she  said,  as  if  after 
meditation,  '^  Evie's  happiness  isn't  in 
our  hands." 

'*  TriH^;  hut  there's  a  good  deal  that  is 
in  our  bands.  There's,  for  example — 
our  own." 

''  Fp  to  a  i)oint — yes." 

"  And  up  to  that  point  we  should  take 
care  of  it.     Shouldn't  we?'' 

"  I  dare  say.  IJut  I  don't  know  what 
you  mean." 

He  gave  the  nervous  little  laugh  which 
Iwlped  him  over  moments  of  enibarrass- 
nieiit. 

"Ford  was  with  me  last  night.  He 
said  it  was  all  off  between  him  and  Evie." 

"  I  thought  he  might  tell  you  that.'' 

"  So  tliat,"  he  w^ent  on,  forcing  a  smile, 
with  which  his  voice  and  manner  were 
not  in  accord,  "our  undertaking  having 
failed,  the  bottom's  out  of  everything. 
Don't  you  see?" 

She  was  so  astonished  that  she  walked 
into  his  trap,  just  as  he  expected. 

"  I  don't  s<'e,  in  the  least.  I  thought 
our  undertaking — as  you  call  it — was  go- 
ing to  be  particularly  successful." 

"•  Successful — how^?" 

He  dropped  his  smile  and  looked  in- 
terrogative, his  hit  of  acting  still  keep- 
i]ig  her  off  her  guard. 

"  Why,  if  Amalia  Gramra's  testimony 
is  all  you  think  it's  going  to  be — " 

"  Oh,  I  see.  That's  the  way  you  look 
at  it." 

"  Isn't  it  the  way  you  look  at  it,  too?'' 

He  smiled  again,  indulgently,  but  with 
significance. 

"No;  I  confess  it  isn't — at  least  it 
hasn't  been.  I  thought — i:>erhaps  I  was 
wrong — that  our  interest  was  in  getting 
Ford  off,  so  that  he  could  marry  Evie. 
Since  he  isn't  going  to  marr;v'  her,  why — 
naturallj^ — we  don't  care  so  much — 
whether  he  gets  off  or  not." 

"  Oh,  but—" 

She  checked  herself;  she  even  grew  a 
little  pale.  She  began  to  see  dimly 
whither  he  was  leading  her. 

"  Of  course  I  don't  say  we  should  chuck 
him  over,"  he  went  on ;  "  but  it  isn't  the 
same   thins-   anv  longer,    is   it  ?      I   think 
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it    only     fjilr    lo    point    (lint    out    to    .yoii,  "  I    Iiojk^  it  won't  \h)  ncccssMr.y   to  l)rin^' 

l)(;(taiiMe    it    ^ivcM    .yon     r(';isoiiiil)l<'    ^i-oimmI  (liis    Hnbjcct    ii|)    ji^Jiin.       I    loiow    wliat    I 

for   rec'0iisi(l(;rinj4'  .yonr     dciMsion."  nnckirtook,    iin<l    Tin    anxious    to    lullil    it. 

^n)h,  bul  1  don't  want  to."  I    should    [)o  very  inudi  hur-t   if    I    waHii't 

Wliilo    h\h)    \\i\d    Haid    vxiwAly    wliat    \\()  allowed  to,  just  be(;auHe  you  had  seruploH 

Ji0|)ed    to    hear-,    she    liiul    not    said     it    as  about    taking-    mo,    at    my    word.       You've 

Jie  liojx'd   to   hear  it.     'IMien^   wvvn  sliades  been      so — so     spkiiidid — in     doin^'     your 

of  tono  (!V(!n  to  impetuosity,  and  this  one  par*!,   tliat    I    should   feel   humiliated    if    I 

]a(;k<H[  the  note  his  car  was  listeninji;'  for.  didn't  do  mine;." 

Non(^    th(!    less,    he    told    hims<df,    a    wise  'l'h(ire    was    eal•n<^stness    iu    her    ref.',a,i-d, 

man     would     have    stopped    rigfit    there;  and    a    suj^f^-<'sl  iou    of    hiinf^htlMcss    iu    the 

and  he  was  (;ons(rious  of  his  folly  in   per-  liM   of  hci-   lu'ad.     Tlie.   Wis(!    Man   within 

sistin^',  whiki  \m  still  persisted.  him    b;idc   liiui    b(^  ('oiit(!nt,  and   tliis  time 

" 'JMiat's    for   you    to    dc('i<l<',    (d"   ('ours<'.  ho   lisloucd   to  tlu;  voie(!.      lie  did   h(;r  the 

Only,  if  we  ^d  (jm,  it  must  be  undoi'stood  juslico    to    rcuKnnber,    too,    that    slu;    was 

that  wii'vcj  somewhat  shifted  our  ^roinid."  ollci'in^'  him  all  he  luul  ever  asked  of  her; 

"1  haven't  shifted  mine."  mid   if  he  was  dissatislied,  it  was  l)eeaus<i 

"Not  as  you   und(!rstand    it  yourscilf —  he    had     increased    his    demands    without 

as,     possibly,     you've     understood      it     all  t<3llin^'  her. 

alonp^.      Hut   y(ju    have,    as    I    see   thin|.':s.  Jt  was  t)y  a  transit  ion  of  to|)i(-  that  he 

Wh(;n  you  eame  to  nu — to  my  office — "  saw  he  c^ould  nail  her  lo  her  purpose;. 

She   i)ut   up   her   hand,   as   though   she  "  Jiy  the  way,"  he  said,  whcsn  they  had 

would   have   screened    her   face,   but   (;on-  got   on   neutral   t»'round   af^aln,   and   w(!ro 

trolled  herself  to  listxni  (piietly.  si)eakinj.v  of   Wayne,   "  I    wish  you    would 

"Your     o})j(!et     Ihen,"     (.V)ii(piest     eon-  eoiue  and  sc'c;   what    I    think   of  doiii<«-    for 

tinued,   eriielly,   "  waf-   to  ^ct    Pord   oil",   so  him.      There   ili'i'    two    rooiiiiM    back    of    my 

that   he   mi^ht  mari'y    l^]vie.      Now,  .1    un-  libr'iiry — too    dark    for   my    us(!-  -but    that 

derstjmd  il  to  b<!  siitiply — to  get  hini  off."  wouldn't  matter  to  him,  poor  fcillow  — " 

She    looked    at    hitri    with    eyes    full    of  lie    saw    she    was    n(!rvin^'    luirsi'lf    not 

distr(;ss  or  prot(*st.      It   was   a   minido  or  'o    (liiudi    at    this   eoufrontation    with    I  he 

two  heforci  she  spoke.  |)i"ae(iejd.      lie  saw   too  that  her  (M»iira^<! 

"  I     don't    see    the    necessity    for    such  and    jjer    self-command     would     hnve    de- 

elosc!  definition."  (telved  any  one  bid;  him,.     Tliei  vi^ry  |)hi(rlv 

"L    do.      I    want    you    to    know   exae.'tly  Vv'ith    which    she    iiod<|ed    Ihvv   com|)relien- 

what   you'rc!    doin^.      1    waid.   you    to    s<!(;  sion   oi'  his   Idcii,  and    her  sympathy   with 

that   you'n;    f)ayin^'    a   hig-h(!r   y)rice    than  it,  eurajj^'ed    liiui    to   ii    point   at   which,   so 

you  need  pay — for  the  services  rend(!red."  it   seemed   to   him,    he   could    linve   struck 

lie  had  i^ot  her  now  just  where,  he  liii<l  lici'.      Il:id  slu;  cried  off   from    her  bnr/^'.iiin 

lieen  trying'   to    f)ut    lu'r.       Ih^    luid    snared  Ih'    couM    Iijivc    borne    it    fjir    mon;   <'!isily. 

hor,  or  given    her  sin   o|)|)orl  unity,  accord-  Tlud,    would    at    lejist    linve    given     him    a 

ing   as   sh(;   chose    to    tnke    it.      Slw;   (!Oiild  seris(!   of   su|)eriority,    and    lu^lfX'd    him    to 

have   avaikid    h(;rseir   of    the    latter    by    a,  b(!  fnagnaiilmoiis;  while  this  r(!adin(!ss  to 

look,    or    a    simpk;     intomition;    for    tli(5  (lay  put  him  in  tlu;  wrong,  and  drove;  him 

craving    of    his    ixiart    was    such    tlud,    his  to    exjtet    th(>    uttermost    rnrlhing    of    his 

pcrccii'jtions    wen;   acute;   for   th(;    slight(;st  rights.     On  ii,  w<!ak  woman  Ik;  might  h;iv(; 

hint.     Had  sh<;  kne>wn  thnt,  it  we)uld  have  tal«;n  pily;  but  this  strong  creature,  who 

b(;on    easy    for    h(;r     to     res|)ond     to     him,  reriis<'d   to  sue;   to   him    by  so  mu(;h   ns   tin; 

{)laying    her    fui  rt,    with    llie    loynlty    with  <piiver  of  Jin  ey(;IId,  nnd   rejcct(;d   his  (;ori~ 

which   sli(;    find    iK'giin    it.      As    it    was,   his  cessions    beCore    he    IijkI    time   to    ()ut   them 

eold    mannr-r    Jind     bis    slightly    mocking  forlh,    <;X}is[M;r;d,ed    cvovy   nerve    tluit    h;id 

lone  betrayed  her.      1  ler  answer  was  TrK;ant  been  wont  to  tingle  to  his  S(;ns<;  of  |»ower. 

U)    give    him    tfie    kind    of    }issiiriinc<'    she  Sinc<;>   she    )iske<l    no    ()ii;jrt(;r,    why    should 

thou^ifit     fie     wns     \<><>U\t\}j;     for;     iirid     she  fie    give,     i( '^      jibove     nil,     when     to     giv<i 

couched    it   In    the    bniguage  sh(;  suf)f)Osed  qusirter  wns  ngninst  his  |)rincif)l<;s. 
h(;    would     most    easily     understand.       In  "And  f)erhaf)S,"  he  fxirsiied,  in  ;m  (;V(!ri 

lh(;   thin^^s    it   said    and    did    not   say,    fK;r  voice,    showing    no    sign    of    tli(^    terrif)est 

very  slnccrily    was   what  stnbbed    him.  within,    "  tlint    would    Ix-,   as   ^';ood    a,    tim(5 
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as  any  for  you  to  look  over  the  entire 
house.  If  there  are  any  changes  you 
would  like  to  have  made — '' 

"  I  don't  tliink  there  will  he." 

"  All  the  same,  1  should  like  you  to  see. 
A  man's  house,  however  well  arranged, 
isn't  always  right  for  a  ladv's  oecui)ancy ; 
and  so — " 

"Very  well;  I'll  come." 

"When?" 

"  I'll   come  to-morrow.'' 

"  Ahout  four  ?" 

"Yes;  ahout  four.  That  would  suit 
me  perfectly.'' 

She  spoke  frankly,  and  even  smiled 
faintly,  with  just  such  a  shadow  of  a 
hlush  as  the  situation  called  for.  The 
Wise  !Man  within  him  hegged  him  once 
more  to  he  content.  If,  the  Wise  ^lan 
argued,  this  well-poised  serenity  was  not 
love,  it  was  something  so  like  it  that  the 
distinction  would  recpiire  a  splitting  of 
hairs.  Conquest  strove  to  listen  and 
obey;  but  even  as  he  did  so  he  was  aware 
again  of  that  rage  of  impotence  which 
finds  its  easiest  outlet  in  violence.  As 
he  rose  to  take  his  leave,  with  all  the 
outward  signs  of  friendly  ceremonious- 
ness,  he  had  time  to  be  appalled  at  the 
perception  that  he,  the  middle-aged,  spick- 
and-span  New-Yorker,  should  so  fully 
understand  hov:  it  is  that  a  certain  type 
of  frenzied  brute  can  kill  the  woman 
whom  he  passionately  loves  but  who  is 
hoi)elessly  out  of  reach. 

CHAPTER   XXIV 

EXCEPT  when  his  business  instincts 
were  on  the  alert.  Ford's  slowness 
of  perception  was  jx^rhaps  most  apparent 
in  his  judgment  of  character  and  his 
analysis  of  other  people's  motives.  Tak- 
ing men  and  women  as  he  found  them, 
he  had  little  tendency  to  speculate  as  to 
the  impulses  within  their  lives,  any  more 
than  as  to  the  furnishings  behind  their 
house-fronts.  A  human  being  was  all 
exterior  to  him,  something  like  a  street. 
Even  in  matters  that  touched  him  close- 
ly, the  act  alone  was  his  concern ;  and  he 
dealt  with  its  consequences  without,  as 
a  rule,  much  inquisitive  probing  of 
its  cause. 

So,  when  Miriam  Strange  elected  to 
marry  Conquest,  he  accepted  the  settled 
fact,  for  the  time  being,  in  the  spirit  in 


which  he  would  have  taken  some  dis- 
astrous manifestation  of  natural  phe- 
nomena. Investigation  of  the  motive  of 
such  a  step  was  as  little  in  his  line  as 
it  would  have  been  in  the  case  of  a 
destructive  storm  at  sea.  To  his  essen- 
tially simple  way  of  viewing  life  it  was 
something  to  be  lamented,  but  to  be  home 
as  iK'st  one  was  able,  while  one  said  as 
little  as  one  could  about  it. 

And  yet,  somewhere  in  the  wide,  rare- 
ly explored  regions  of  his  nature  there 
were  wonderings,  questionings,  yearn- 
ings, protests,  cries,  that  forced  them- 
selves to  the  surface  now  and  then,  as 
the  boiling  waters  within  the  earth  gush 
out  in  geyser  springs.  It  required 
urgent  pressure  to  impel  them  forth,  but 
when  they  came  it  was  with  violence. 
Such  an  occasion  had  been  his  night  on 
Lake  Champlain ;  such  another  was  the 
evening  when  he  announced  to  Miriam 
his  int(Mition  of  becoming  Norrie  Ford 
again.  When  these  moments  came  they 
took  him  by  surprise,  even  though  after- 
ward he  was  able  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  they  had  been  long  preparing. 

It  was  in  this  way,  without  warning, 
that  his  heart  had  sprung  on  him  the 
question:  Why  sho\dd  she  marry  him? 
At  the  minute  when  Conquest  was  leav- 
ing Miriam,  he,  Ford,  was  tramping  the 
streets  of  New  York,  watching  them 
grow  alive  with  li^ht,  in  glaring,  imag- 
inative ugliness — ugliness  so  dazzling  in 
its  audacity,  and  so  fanciful  in  its  crude 
commercialism,  that  it  had  the  power  to 
thrill.  It  was  perhaps  the  electric  stim- 
ulus of  sheer  light  that  quickened  the 
pace  of  his  slow  mentality  from  the 
march  of  acceptance  to  the  rush  of  pro- 
test, at  an  instant  when  he  thought  he 
had  resigned  himself  to  the  facts. 

Why  should  she  marry  him?  He  was 
shouldering  his  way  through  the  crowds 
when  the  question  made  itself  heard, 
with  a  curious  illuminating  force  that 
suggested  its  o^m  answer.  He  was  walk- 
ing, partly  to  work  off  the  tension  of 
the  strain  under  which  these  few  days 
were  passing,  and  partly  because  he  had 
got  the  idea  that  he  was  being  shadowed. 
He  had  no  profound  objection  to  that, 
though  he  w^ould  have  preferred  to  give 
himself  up  of  his  own.  free  will  rather 
than  to  be  arrested.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it 
was    only    an    accident    that    had   caused 
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him  to  catch  sight  of  the  same  two  men 
at  different  moments  through  the  day, 
and  just  now  it  amused  him  to  put  them 
to  the  test  by  leading  them  a  dance. 
He  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
had  been  mistaken,  or  that  he  had  out- 
witted them,  when  this  odd  question,  ir- 
relevant to  anything  he  had  directly  in 
his  thoughts,  presented  itself  as  though 
it  had  been  asked  by  some  voice  outside 
him:  Why  should  she  marry  him? 

Up  to  the  present  his  unanalytical  mind 
would  have  replied — as  it  would  have 
replied  to  the  same  query  concerning  any 
one  else — that  she  was  marrying  him 
'^  because  she  wanted  to."  That  would 
have  seemed  to  him  to  cover  the  whole 
ground  of  any  one's  affairs;  but  all  at 
once  it  had  become  insufficient.  It  was 
as  if  the  street  had  suddenly  become  in- 
sufficient as  a  highway,  breaking  into 
a  chasm.  He  stopped  abruptly,  confront- 
ing, as  it  were,  that  bewildering  void, 
which  a  psychological  situation  in- 
variably seemed  to  him.  To  get  into  a 
place  where  Ms  few  straightforward 
formulae  did  not  apply  gave  him  that 
sense  of  distress  which  every  creature 
feels  out  of  its  native  element. 

It  was  a  proof  of  the  dependence  with 
w^hich,  in  matters  requiring  mental  ^or 
emotional  experience,  he  had  come  to 
lean  on  Miriam  Strange,  as  well  as  of 
the  directness  with  which  he  appealed 
to  her  for  help,  that  he  should  face  about 
on  the  instant  and  turn  his  steps  to- 
ward her. 

Only  a  few  minutes  earlier  she  had 
seen  Conquest  go,  and  in  the  interval 
since  his  departure  she  had  had  time  to 
detect  the  windings  of  his  strategy,  and 
to  be  content  with  the  skill  with  which 
she  had  met  them.  She  understood  him 
thoroughly,  both  in  his  fear  of  letting  her 
go,  and  his  shame  at  holding  her.  Stand- 
ing in  her  wide  bay  window,  her  slight 
figure  erect,  her  hands  behind  her  back, 
she  looked  down,  without  seeing  it,  on 
the  spangled  city,  as  angels  intent  on 
their  own  high  thoughts  might  pass  over 
the  Milky  Way.  She  smiled  faintly  to 
herself,  thinking  how  she  should  lead  this 
kindly  man,  who  for  her  sake  had  done 
so  much  for  Norrie  Ford,  back  to  a  sense 
of  security  and  self-respect.  When  Nor- 
rie  Eord  went  free  she  meant  to  live  for 


nothing  else  but  the  happiness  of  the  man 
who  had  cleared  his  name  and  given  him 
back  to  the  world.  It  would  be  a  kind 
of  consecration  to  her,  like  that  of  the 
nun  who  forsakes  the  dearest  ties  for  a 
life  of  good  works  and  prayer.  Conquest 
had  told  her  that  she  was  paying  a 
bigger  price  than  she  needed  to  pay 
for  the  services  rendered;  but  that  de- 
pended somewhat  on  the  value  one  set 
on  the  services.  In  this  case,  she  would 
not  have  been  content  in  paying  less. 
To  do  so  would  seem  to  indicate  that  she 
was  not  grateful.  Since  perceiving  his 
compunction  as  to  claiming  his  reward, 
she  was  aware  of  an  elation,  an  exalta- 
tion, in  forcing  it  upon  him. 

She  was  in  the  glow  of  this  sentiment 
when  Eord  was  ushered  in.  He  was  so 
vitally  in  her  thoughts  that,  though  she 
did  not  expect  him,  his  presence  gave 
her  no  surprise.  It  helped  her,  in  fact, 
to  sustain  the  romantic  quality  in  her 
mood  to  treat  his  coming  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  make  it  a  natural  incident 
to  the  moment. 

"  Come  and  look  down  on  the  stars," 
she  said,  in  the  tone  she  might  have 
used  to  another  member  of  her  household 
who  had  appeared  accidentally.  "  The 
view  here,  in  the  evening,  makes  one  feel 
as  if  one  had  been  wafted  above  the  sky." 

She  half  turned  toward  him,  but  did 
not  offer  her  hand,  as  he  took  his  place 
by  her  side.  For  a  few  seconds  he  said 
nothing,  and  when  he  spoke  she  accepted 
his  words  in  the  manner  in  which  she 
had  taken  his  coming. 

"  So  you're  going  to  marry  Conquest !" 

It  was  to  show  that  the  abrupt  remark 
had  not  perturbed  her  that  she  nodded 
her  head  assentingly,  still  with  the  smile 
that  had  greeted  his  arrival. 

^'Why?" 

In  spite  of  her  efforts  she  manifested 
some  surprise. 

'^  What  makes  you  ask  that  question 
— now  ?" 

"  Because  it  never  occurred  to  me  be- 
fore that  there  might  be  a  special  reason." 

"  Well,  there  is  one." 

^'  Lias  it  anything  to  do  with  me  ?" 

She  backed  away  from  him  slightly, 
to  the  side  curve  of  the  window,  where 
it  joined  the  straight  line  of  the  wall. 
In  this  position  she  had  him  more  di- 
rectly in  view. 
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"  I  said  there  was  a  reason,"  she  an- 
swered, after  some  hesitation.  "  I  didn't 
say  I  would  tell  you  what  it  was.'^ 

"  Xo,  but  you  will,  won't  you  ?'' 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  should  want 
to  know." 

"Is  that  <iuite  true?''  he  (lueried.  with 
a  somewhat  startling  fixing  of  his  eyes 
upon  lier.  "Don't  you  s<h'?  Cnn't  vou 
imagine '' 

"I  don't  see  why — in  sncii  circuui- 
stances  as  these — any  man  should  want 
to  know  wliat  a  w(^nuin  doesn't  tell  him." 

"Then,  I'll  explain  to  you.  I  want  to 
know,  beeause  ...  I  tliink  .  .  .  ytni're 
marr^'ing  Conquest  .  .  .  when  you  don't 
love  him  ..." 

"  lie  never  asked  me  to  love  him.  Tic 
said  he  eould  do  without  that." 

"...  while  .  .  .  you  do  love  .  .  . 
some  one  else." 

She  refleeted  before  si>eaking.  Under 
his  piercing  look  she  took  on  once  more 
the  ajipealing  expression  of  forest  crea- 
tures at  bay. 

"  Even  if  that  were  true,"  she  said,  at 
last,  "  there  would  be  no  harm  in  it,  as 
long  as  there  was  what  you  asked  me  for 
at  first — a  special  reason." 

"  Is  there  ever  a  reason  for  a  step  like 
that  ?    I  don't  believe  it." 

"But  I  do  believe  it,  you  see.  That 
makes  a  difference." 

"  It  would  make  a  still  greater  differ- 
ence if  I  begged  you  not  to  do  it, 
wouldn't  it?'' 

She  shook  her  head.  "  It  wouldn't — 
now." 

"  I  let  you  see  yesterday  that  I — I 
loved  you." 

"  Since  you  force  me  to  acknowledge 
it— yes." 

"  And  you've  shown  me,"  he  ventured, 
"  within  the  last  minute,  that  you — 
love  me." 

Her  figure  grew  more  erect  against 
the  background  of  exterior  darkness. 
Even  the  hand  that  rested  on  the  wood- 
v,'ork  of  the  window  became  tense. 
Lambent  fire  in  her  eyes — the  light  that 
he  used  to  call  non- Aryan — took  the  place 
of  the  fugitive  glance  of  the  woodland 
animal ;  but  she  kept  her  composure. 
"Well,  what  then?" 
"  Then  you'd  be  committing  a  sacri- 
lege against  yourself — if  you  married 
any  one  else  but  me." 


If  her  h.eart  bounded  at  the  words, 
she  did  nothing  to  l>etray  it. 

"  You  say  that,  because  it  seems  so 
to  you.  I  take  another  view  of  it.  Love 
to  me  does  not  necessarily  mean  mar- 
riage, any  more  than  marriage  neces- 
sarily implies  love.  There  have  Iwen 
happy  marriages  without  love;  and  there 
can  l)e  honorable  love  that  doesn't  seek 
nuirriage  as  its  object.  If  I  married  you 
now,  I  should  seem  to  n\vself  to  be  de- 
serting a  high  impulse  for  a  lower  one." 

*•  Tliere's  oidy  (Uie  sort  of  impulse  to 
love." 

"  Not  to  my  lov<\  I  know  what  you 
mean — but  my  \o\o  has  more  than  one 
prompting;  and  the  highest  is — or  I  hope 
it  is — to  try  to  tlo  what's  right." 

"  But  this  would  not  l)e  right." 

"  I'm  the  only  judge  of  that." 

"  Xot  if  we  love  each  other.  In  that 
case  I  become  a  judge  of  it,  too." 

Once  more  she  reflected.  In  speaking 
slie  lifted  her  head  and  looked  at  liim 
frankly. 

"  Ver^'  well;  I'll  admit  it.  Perhaps 
it's  true.  In  any  case,  I'd  rather  things 
were  clear  to  you.  It  will  help  us  both. 
I'll  tell  you  what  I'm  doing,  and  why 
I'm  doing  it." 

Jt  was  one  of  those  occasions  when  a 
woman's  emotion  is  so  great  that  she 
seems  to  have  none  at  all.  As  iron  is  said 
to  come  to  a  degree  of  heat  so  intense 
that  it  does  not  bum,  so  ^firiam  Strange 
seemed  to  herself  to  have  reached  a  stage 
where  the  sheer  truth,  simple  and  without 
reserves,  could  bring  no  shame  to  her 
womanhood.  Words  that  could  not  have 
passed  her  lips  either  before  that  eve- 
ning or  after  it  escaped  her  in  the  subse- 
quent minutes  as  a  matter  of  course. 

"  I  entered  into  your  life  twice ;  and 
each  time  I  did  you  harm.  On  the  first 
occasion  I  turned  you  into  Herbert 
Strange  and  sent  you  out  on  a  career 
of  deception;  on  the  second,  I  came  be- 
tween you  and  Evie,  and  brought  you 
to  the  present  pass,  where  you're  facing 
death  again,  as  you  were  eight  or  nine 
years  ago.  It's  no  nse  to  tell  you  that 
I  wanted  to  do  my  best;  because  good 
intentions  are  not  much  excuse  for  the 
trouble  they  often  cause.  But  I'm  ready 
to  say  this,  that  whenever  you've  suf- 
fered, I've  suffered  more.  That's  aspe- 
ciallv    true    of    what's    happened    in    the 
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last  six  months.  And  when  I  saw  how 
much  I  had  put  wrong,  it  was  a  comfort 
to  think  there  was  something  at  least 
that  I  could  put  right  again." 

"  But  you've  put  nothing  wrong. 
That's  what  I  should  like  to  convince 
you  of." 

^'  I've  put  you  in  a  position  of  danger. 
When  I  see  that,  I  see  enough  to  act 
upon." 

"  It's  a  very  slight  danger." 

"  It  is  now,  because  I've  made  it 
slight.  It  wasn't — before  I  went  to  Mr, 
Conquest." 

"  You  went  to  him — what  for  ?" 

"  He  wanted  me  to  marry  him.  He 
had  wanted  it  for  a  long  time.  I  told 
him  I  would  do  so,  on  condition  that 
he  found  the  evidence  that  would  prove 
you  innocent." 

Ford  laughed,  harshly  and  rather 
loudly,  stopping  suddenly,  as  though  he 
had  ceased  to  see  the  joke. 

"So  that's  it!  That's  why  Conquest 
has  been  so  devilishly  kind.  I  wondered 
at  his  interest — or  at  least  I  should  have 
wondered  if  I'd  had  the  time.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  took  it  for  granted  that  he 
should  help  me,  as  a  dro\\ming  man  takes 
it  for  granted  that  the  chance  passer- 
by should  pull  him  out.  It  wasn't  till 
this  evening — about  half  an  hour  ago — 
By  Jove!    I  ran  right  up  against  it." 

"  You  ran  right  up  against — what  ?" 

"  Against  the  truth.  It  came  in  a 
flash — just  like  that."  He  snapped  his 
fingers.  ^'  You're  selling  yourself — to 
get  me  off." 

She  seemed  to  grow  straighter,  taller. 
Eor  the  minute  he  saw  nothing  but  the 
blaze  of  her  eyes. 

"Well?  Why  shouldn't  I?  My  moth- 
er sold  herself — to  get  a  man  off.  He 
was  my  father.  I'm  proud  of  her.  She 
did  the  best  she  could  with  her  life.  I'm 
doing  the  best  I  can  with  mine." 

"  But  I  shouldn't  be  doing  the  best  I 
can  with  mine — if  I  let  you  continue." 

"  Isn't  it  too  late  for  you  to  stop  me  ? 
If  I've  sold  myself,  as  you  put  it,  the 
price  has  been  paid  in.  Mr.  Conquest 
has  secured  the  evidence  that  will  acquit 
you.  It  will  be  used.  That's  all  I  care 
about — much." 

She  saw  the  hot  color  surge  into  his 
cheeks  and  brow.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
his  oyos  grew   red   as  the  blood  left  his 
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lips.  She  had  never  before  been  call- 
ed on  to  confront  a  man  angry  with  a, 
passion  beyond  his  control,  but  instinct 
told  her  what  the  signs  were.  Instinct 
told  her,  too,  that,  however  confused  his 
own  sensations  might  be,  his- anger  was 
not  so  much  resentment  against  anything 
she  might  have  done  as  it  was  despair 
at  having  lost  her.  She  had  guessed  al- 
ready that  he  would  be  seized  with  a 
blind  impulse  to  strike,  as  soon  as  he 
came  to  a  realizing  sense  of  her  action; 
though  she  had  not  expected  the  moment 
of  this  fury  till  after  he  went  free. 
Till  then,  she  had  thought,  he  would 
be  partially  unconscious  of  his  pain, 
just  as  a  soldier  fighting  would  run 
along  for  a  while  without  feeling  a  bullet 
in  his  flesh.  The  anticipation  of  an 
awakening  on  his  part  some  time  enabled 
her  to  see  beyond  the  madness  of  this 
instinct,  even  though  the  words  he  threw 
at  her  struck  her  like  stones.  The  very 
fact  that  she  could  see  how  he  labored 
with  himself  to  keep  them  back  gave  her 
strength  to  take  them  without  flinching. 
"  You  .  .  .  dared  .  .  .  ?     Without  .  .  . 


my 


permission 


V' 


"  I'd  done  so  many  things  without  your 
permission  that  it  seemed  I  could  ven- 
ture that  far." 

"  You  were  wrong.     It  was — too  far." 
"  It  wasn't  too  far — when  I  loved  you." 
She  uttered  the  words  in  a  matter-of- 
fact  voice,  without  a  tremor.     She  fore- 
saw their  effect  in  bringing  him  to  him- 
self.     In   his    next    words    his    tone   had 
already  softened  slightly  to  one  of  protest. 
"  But   I  could  have   done  it   so   much 
better — !   so  much  more  easily — !   with- 
out—" 

"I  could  have  done  that,  too.  Mr. 
Conquest  pointed  it  out  to  me.  He  took 
no  advantage  of  my  ignorance.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  wasn't  ignorant  at  all. 
I  was  extremely  clear-sighted  and  wise. 
My  love  for  you  made  me  so.  I  knew — 
I  felt  it — that  money  might  fail  to  do 
what  I  wanted.  But  I  knew  too  that 
there  w^as  one  thing  that  wouldn't  fail. 
If  you  were  innocent — and  I  wasn't 
wholly,  sure  that  you  were — I  knew  there 
was  one  energy  that  would  surely  prove 
you  so — and  that  was  Charles  Conquest's 
desire  to  have  me  as  his  wife.  I  took 
the  course  in  which  there  was  least  risk 
of  failure — and  you  see — " 
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A  little  gestuiw  triimiphaiit  in  its  sug- 
prestion,  finished  her  seiitenco. 

"  What  I  see  is  this,''  Ford  answered, 
thickly,  "  that  I'm  to  hold  my  life  at  the 
eost  of  your  degradation. " 

"Degradation^  That's  a  hard  \vi»rd. 
But  as  applied  to  mv — I  don't  know  what 
it  means.'' 

"Isn't  it  degradation? — to  enter  into 
a  marriage  in  which  you  put  no  lovef' 

There  was  a  kind  of  superh  indifference 
in  her  answer. 

"  You  may  call  it  degradation,  if  you 
choose.  I  shouldn't.  As  long  as  you  go 
free,  you  can  call  my  action  anything 
you  like.  I  dare  say,"  she  admitted, 
"  you're  quite  right,  from  the  highest 
moral — and  modern — point  of  view;  but 
that  doesn't  appeal  to  me.  You  Sf-e — 
you've  got  to  make  allowances  for  it — 
I'm  not  a  child  of  your  civilization.  I'm 
not  a  child  of  any  civilization  at  all.  At 
best  I'm  like  the  wild  creature  that  sub- 
mits to  being  tamed  because  it  doesn't 
know  what  else  to  do — but  remains  wild 
at  heart.  I  used  to  think  I  could  come 
into  your  system  of  law  and  order,  if 
any  one  would  take  me.  But  now  I  know 
I  shall  always  be  out.side  it.  The  very 
word  you've  just  used  of  me  shows  me 
that.  You  say  I'm  to  be  degraded — it's 
your  civilized  point  of  view.  I  have  no 
cemprchension  of  that  whatever.  Be- 
cause I  love  you  I  want  to  save  you.  I 
don't  care  anything  about  the  means,  so 
long  as  I  reach  the  end.  To  undo  the 
harm  I've  done  to  you  I'd  freely  give 
my  body  to  be  burned;  so  ^vhy  shouldn't 
I — ?  No,  no!"  she  cried,  as  he  made 
as  though  he  would  approach  her ;  "  kt^p 
away!  Don't  come  near  me!  I  can  only 
talk  to  you  like  this — at  a  distance.  I 
shall  never  say  these  things  again — but 
I  want  to  tell  you — to  explain  to  you — 
I  should  like  j'ou  to  understand — " 

She  repeated  herself  haltingly  because, 
as  Ford  held  back  from  approaching  her, 
a  queer  spasm  passed  over  his  face,  wdiile 
he  hung  his  head,  and  compressed  his 
lips  in  a  way  that  made  him  seem  sur- 
prisingly boyish  all  at  once,  and  touched 
that  maternal  tenderness  in  her  that  had 
always  formed  such  a  large  part  of  her 
yearning  over  him.  It  was  the  kind  of 
tenderness  that  steadied  her  own  nerve, 
and  kept  her  dry-eyed  and  strong,  as  she 
saw  him  reel  to  a  chair  and,  flinging  his 


arms  on  the  table  Ix^side  it,  l)Ow  himself 
down  on  them,  while  his  form  shook  con- 
vulsively. She  had  no  shame  for  him. 
She  understood  i)erfectly  that  the  pressure 
(;f  years  had  been  brought  to  bear  on  the 
complex  emotions  of  the  moment  —  tt) 
which  reaction  from  his  l)rief  anger  and 
his  bitter  words  added  an  element  of 
remorse — to  cause  this  honest,  manly 
nature  that  had  never  made  any  pretence 
of  Ix'ing  stronger  than  it  was,  to  give  way 
to  the  instant's  weakness.  She  was  sure 
he  would  never  have  done  it  in  the  pres- 
ence of  any  one  but  h<^r,  and  she  was 
thrilled  with  a  curious  joy  at  tliis  jiroof 
of  their  spiritual  intimacy.  What  was 
difficult  wa?  not  the  keeping  of  her  own 
self-control,  but  the  holding  herself  back 
from  crossing  the  room  and  laying  a 
hand  on  his  shoulder  in  token  of  their 
oneness  at  heart ;  but  there,  she  felt,  the 
forbidden  line  would  be  passed.  She 
could  oidy  wait — it  was  not  long — till  he 
was  calm  again.  Then  he  pulled  himself 
together,  blew  his  nose,  got  up  heavily, 
and  sheepishly  refrained  from  looking 
her  in  the  face.  In  the  act  and  the 
attitude  there  was  something  so  boy-like, 
so  natural,  so  entirely  lacking  in  the 
dignity  of  grief,  that  if  she  had  any  im- 
pulse to  let  her  own  tears  flow  it  was  then. 

But  she  knew  it  to  be  one  of  those 
minutes  when  a  woman  has  to  be  strong 
for  herself  and  for  the  man,  too,  even 
tliough  she  break  down  afterward.  The 
necessity  of  coming  to  an  understanding 
with  him,  once  for  all,  impelled  her  to  the 
economy  of  her  forces,  while  the  nervous 
snapping  of  his  fortitude  had  given  her 
an  opportunity  she  could  not  afford  to 
lose. 

"  So  I  M-ant  you  to  see,"  she  went  on, 
quietly,  as  though  no  interruption  had 
occurred,  "  that  having  gained  my  point 
in  helping  to — to  get  you  off,  it's  to  some 
extent  a  matter  of  indifference  what  you 
think  of  me — what  any  one  thinks  of  me 
— just  as  it  was  when  I  hid  you  in  my 
studio,  nearly  nine  years  ago.  You  must 
put  it  down  to  my  Ijeing  of  wild  origin, 
and  not  wholly  amenable  to  civilized 
dictates.  I  can  only  do  what  the  inward 
urging  drives  me  on  to  do — just  as  my 
mother  did — and  my  father.  If  it's  de- 
grading— " 

Eaising  his  head  at  last,  he  strode  to- 
ward her.     He  put  his  hands  rigidly  be- 
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hind  liis  back,  as  if  to  show  her  that  he 
pinioned  them  there  in  token  that  she 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  him.  His  eyes 
were  red,  and  there  was  still  a  painful 
tightening  about  his  lips. 

"  You'll  have  .to  let  me  take  that  back," 
he  muttered,  unsteadily.  "  I  didn't  know 
what  I  was  saying.  It's  come  on  me  so 
suddenly  that  it's  broken  me  all  up.  I 
haven't  realized  till  this  evening  what — 
what  everything  meant.  It  seemed  to  me 
then  that  I  couldn't  stand  it." 

"  But  you  can." 

"  Yes,  I  can,"  he  replied,  doggedly. 
^'  One  can  stand  anything.  If  I  reached 
my  limit,  for  a  minute,  it  was  in  seeing 
that  you  have  to  suffer  for  my  sake — " 

"  Wouldn't  you  suffer  for  mine  ?" 

"  I  couldn't.  Suffering  for  your  sake 
would  become  such  a  joy — " 

"  That  it  wouldn't  be  suffering.  That's 
just  it.  That's  what  I  feel,  exactly.  It 
isn't  hard  for  me  to  do  what  I'm  doing, 
because  I  know — I  Icnow — I'm  helping  to 
save  your  honor,  if  not  your  life.  I  don't 
believe  money  would  have  done  it.  Mr. 
Conquest  reminded  me  that  the  best  legal 
services  can  be  bought;  but  I  never 
thought  for  an  instant  that  you  could 
secure  such  zeal  as  his  for  anything 
less  than  I  offered  him.  And  he's  been 
so  superb!  He's  given  himself  up  to  the 
thing  absolutely.  He's  followed  every 
trail  with  a  scent — with  a  certainty — 
your  other  men,  your  Kilcup  and  Warren, 
would  never  have  been  capable  of.  I've 
seen  that;  I'm  sure  of  it.  He  has  a  won- 
derful mind,  and  in  his  way  he  has  the 
kindest  heart  in  the  world.  I'm  very,  very 
fond  of  him,  and  I'm  deeply  grateful. 
Next  to  seeing  you  free,  I  don't  think  I 
have  any  desire  in  life  so  strong  as  to 
make  him  happy.  I  dare  say  that  isn't 
civilized,  either — but  it's  what  I  feel. 
And  so  we  must  think  of  this,"  she  con- 
tinued, eagerly  explanative ;  "  we  must  be 
loyal  to  him,  you  and  I,  as  the  first  of 
all  our  duties.     Don't  you  think  so  ?" 

He  withdrew  his  eyes  from  hers  before 
answering.  His  power  of  resistance  was 
broken.  The  signs  of  struggle  were 
visible;  and  yet  the  quixotic  element  in 
his  own  nature  helped  him  to  respond  to 
that  in  hers. 

"  I'll  try,"  he  muttered,  looking  on  the 
ground. 

"You'll  do  more  than  try — you'll  suc- 


ceed. Only  very  small  souls  could  grudge 
him  what  he's  earned,  when  he's  worked 
so  hard  and  given  himself  so  unstintingly. 
The  very  fact  that  you  and  I  know  that 
we  love  each  other  will  make  it  easier  to 
be  true  to  him." 

"  Conquest  must  know  that  we  love 
each  other,  too,"  he  declared,  with  some 
bitterness. 

"  Perhaps  he  does ;  but,  you  see,  every 
one  has  a  different  way  of  looking  at  life, 
and  I  don't  think  that  with  him  it's  a 
thing  that  counts  greatly.  I'm  not  sure 
that  I  understand  him  in  that  respect. 
I  only  know  that  you  and  I,  who  owe  him 
so  much,  can  repay  much  by  giving  him 
what  he  asks  for.  Will  you  promise  me 
to  do  it?" 

He  continued  to  look  downward,  as 
though  finding  it  hard  to  give  his  word; 
but  when  he  raised  his  eyes  again,  he 
flung  back  his  head  with  his  old  air  of 
resolution. 

"  I'll  promise  to  do  anything  you  ask 
me,  throughout  our  lives.  I  don't  admit 
that  Conquest  should  demand  this  thing, 
or  that  he  had  any  right  to  let  you  offer 
it.  But  since  you  want  to  give  it — and  I 
can  show  you  no  other  token  of  my  love — 
and  shall  never  again  be  able  to  tell  you 
that  I  adore  you — that  I  adore  you — 
I  promise — to  obey." 

CHAPTEE    XXV 

THE  inspection  of  the  house  was 
over,  and  they  had  come  back  to 
the  drawing-room  for  tea.  Conquest 
had  lavished  pains  on  the  occasion,  put- 
ting flowers  in  the  rooms,  and  strewing 
handsome  objects  carelessly  about,  so  as 
to  impart  to  the  great  shell  as  much  as 
possible  the  air  of  being  lived  in.  To 
the  tea-table  he  had  given  particular  at- 
tention, ordering  out  the  most  ornamental 
silver  and  the  costliest  porcelain,  and 
placing  the  table  itself  just  where  she 
would  probably  have  it  in  days  to  come, 
so  as  to  get^  the  effect  she  produced  in 
sitting  there,  as  he  liked  to  do  with 
a  new  picture  or  piece  of  furniture. 

On  her  part,  Miriam  had  made  the 
rounds  of  the  rooms  with  conscientious 
care,  observing,  admiring,  suggesting, 
with  just  that  mingling  of  shyness  and 
interest  with  which  a  woman  in  her  situa- 
tion would  view  her  future  home.     Hav- 
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ing  got,  by  intuition,  the  idea  that  he 
was  watching  for  some  tiaw  in  her  man- 
ner, she  was  determined  that  he  should 
find  none.  It  was  the  beginning  of  that 
life-long  schooling  to  his  service  to  which 
she  had  vowed  herself,  though  the  ellort 
would  have  been  easier  had  he  not  ren- 
dered her  self-conscious  by  scanning  her 
so  keenly  out  of  his  little  gray-green  eyes. 
Nevertheless,  she  was  pleased  with  the 
manner  in  which  she  was  acquitting  her- 
self, giving  him  his  tea,  and  taking  her 
own,  with  no  sign  of  embarrassment.  As 
on  the  preceding  day,  it  was  this  perfec- 
tion of  acting,  as  he  chose  to  call  it,  that 
exasperated  his  restless  suspicion  more 
than  any  display  of  weakness. 

The  thought  that  she  was  keeping  her 
true  self  locked  against  him  had,  during 
the  last  twenty-four  hours,  become  an 
obsession,  making  it  impossible  for  him 
to  eat  or  to  sleep.  In  her  serene,  impec- 
cable bearing  he  saw  nothing  but  the  bars 
up,  and  the  blinds  drawn  down.  An  in- 
stant of  faltering  or  self-betrayal  would 
have  admitted  him  to  at  least  a  glimpse 
of  what  was  passing  within;  but  through 
this  well-balanced  graciousness  it  was  as 
difficult  to  get  at  her  soul  as  to  read  the 
mind  of  the  Venus  of  Milo  in  the  marble 
nobility  of  her  face.  He  had  led  her  from 
room  to  room,  describing  one,  explaining 
another,  and  apologizing  for  a  third,  but 
all  the  while  trying  to  break  down  her 
guard,  only  to  find,  as  they  returned  to 
the  point  at  which  they  started,  that  he 
had  failed.  It  was  with  nerves  all  un- 
strung, and  with  a  lack  of  self-command 
he  would  have  been,  in  his  saner  senses, 
the  first  to  condemn,  that  he  strode  up 
at  last  and  rapped  sharply  at  the  door 
of  her  barricaded  citadel. 

"  Why  did  you  never  tell  me  that  you 
knew  Norrie  Ford — years  ago?" 

He  was  putting  his  empty  cup  on  the 
table  as  he  spoke,  so  that  he  could  avoid 
looking  at  her.  She  was  glad  of  this 
respite  from  his  gaze,  for  she  found  the 
question  startling.  Before  the  scrutiny 
of  his  eyes  was  turned  on  Ker  again,  she 
had  herself  in  hand. 

"  I  should  probably  have  told  you 
some  time." 

"  Very  likely.  The  odd  thing  is  that 
you  didn't  tell  me  at  once." 

'•'It  wasn't  so  odd — given  all  the  cir- 
cumstances." 


'^  If  wasn't  so  odd,  given  some  of  the 
circumstances;  but  given  them  all — all — 
I  should  say,  I  ought  to  have  knoN^-u." 

She  allowed  a  few  seconds  to  pass. 

"  I  suppose,"  she  said,  slowly,  then, 
'*  that  may  fairly  be  considered  a  matter 
of  opinion.  I  don't  see,  however,  that  it 
makes  much  difference — since  you  know 
now.'' 

"  My  knov.  iug  or  not  knowing  now  isn't 
(juite  the  point.  The  fact  of  importance 
is  that  you  never  told  me." 

''  I'm  sorry  you  should  take  it  in  that 
way;  but  since  I  didn't — and  the  matter 
is  beyond  remedy — I  suppose  we  shouldn't 
gain  anything  by  discussing  it." 

''  I  don't  know  about  that.  It  seems 
to  me  a  subject  that  ought  to  be — aired." 

She  tried  to  smile  down  his  aggressive- 
ness, succeeding  partially,  in  that  he  sub- 
dued the  quarrelsomeness  of  his  voice  and 
manner  to  that  affectation  of  banter  be- 
hind which  he  concealed  habitually  his 
real  self,  and  by  which  he  most  easily 
deceived  her. 

^'  Ver>'  well,"  she  laughed ;  "  I'm  (piite 
ready  to  air  it;  only  I  don't  know  just 
how  it's  to  be  done." 

^'  Suppose  you  were  to  tell  me  what 
happened,  in  your  own  language?" 

"  If  Mr.  Ford  has  told  you  already, 
as  I  imagine  he  has,  I  don't  see  that  my 
language  can  be  very  different  from  his. 
All  the  same,  I'll  try,  since  you  want 
me  to." 

"  Just  so." 

During  the  few  minutes  she  took  to 
collect  her  thoughts  he  could  see  sweep 
over  her  features  one  of  those  swift,  light 
changes — as  delicate  as  the  ripple  of  sum- 
mer wind  on  water — which  transformed 
her  in  an  instant  from  the  woman  of  the 
world  to  the  forest  maid,  the  spirit  of 
the  indigenous.  The  mystery  of  the 
nomadic  ages  was  in  her  eyes  again,  as 
she  began  her  narrative,  wistfully  and 
reminiscently. 

"  You  see,  I'd  been  thinking  a  good 
deal  of  my  father  and  mother.  T  hadn't 
known  about  them  very  long,  and  I  lived 
with  their  memory.  The  Mother  Su- 
perior had  told  me  a  few  things — all  she 
knew,  I  suppose — before  I  left  the  con- 
Yoiit  at  Quebec ;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wayne 
— especially  Mrs.  Wayne — had  added  the 
rest.  That  was  the  chief  reason  why  I 
wanted   the   studio — so   that   I   could   get 
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away  from  the  house,  which  was  so  op- 
pressive to  me,  and — so  it  seemed  to  me — 
live  with  them,  with  nothing  but  the 
woods  and  the  hills  and  the  sky  about  me. 
I  could  be  very  happy  then — painting 
things  I  fancied  they  might  have  done, 
and  pinning  them  up  on  the  wall.  I  dare 
say  it  was  foolish,  but — " 

"  It  was  very  natural.  Go  on.'' 
"  And  then  came  up  all  this  excitement 
about  Norrie  Ford.  For  months  the  whole 
region  talked  of  nothing  else.  Nearly 
every  one  believed  he  had  shot  his  uncle, 
but,  except  in  the  villages,  the  sympathy 
with  him  was  tremendous.  Some  people — 
especially  the  hotel-keepers  and  those  who 
depended  on  the  tourist  travel — were  for 
law  and  order;  but  others  said  that  old 
Chris  Ford  had  got  no  more  than  he  de- 
served. That  was  the  way  they  used  to 
talk.  Mr.  Wayne  was  on  the  side  of  law 
and  order  too — naturally — till  the  trial 
came  on ;  and  then  he  began — " 
"  I  know  all  about  that.  Go  on." 
"  My  own  sympathy  was  with  the  man 
in  prison.  I  used  to  dream  about  him. 
I  remembered  what  Mrs.  Wayne  had  told 
me  my  mother  had  done  for  my  father. 
I  was  proud  of  that.  Though  I  knew 
only  vaguely  what  it  was,  I  was  sure  it 
was  what  I  should  have  done,  too.  So 
when  there  was  talk  of  breaking  into  the 
jail,  and  helping  Norrie  to  escape,  I  used 
to  think  how  easily  I  could  keep  any  one 
hidden  in  my  studio.  I  don't  mean  I 
thought  of  it  as  a  practical  thing;  it  was 
just  a  dream." 

^'  But  a  dream  that  came  true." 
"  Yes ;  it  came  true.  It  was  wonderful. 
It  was  the  day  Mr.  Wayne  sentenced  him. 
I  knew  what  he  was  suffering  —  Mr. 
Wayne,  1  mean.  We  were  all  suffering, 
even  Mrs.  Wayne,  who  in  her  gentle  way 
was  generally  so  hard.  Some  people 
thought  Mr.  Wayne  needn't  have  done  it ; 
and  I  suppose  it  was  just  his  conscien- 
tiousness— because  he  had  such  a  horror 
of  the  thing — that  drove  him  on  to  it. 
He  thought  he  mustn't  shirk  his  duty. 
But  that  night  at  the  house  was  awful. 
We  dressed  for  dinner,  and  tried  to  act 
as  if  nothing  frightful  had  happened — 
but  it  was  as  if  the  hangman  was  sitting 
with  us  at  the  table.  At  last  I  couldn't 
endure  it.  I  went  out  into  the  garden — 
you  remember  it  was  one  of  those  gardens 
with  clipped  yews.     Out  there,  in  the  air, 


I  stopped  thinking  of  Mr.  Wayne  and  his 
distress,  to  think  of  Norrie  Ford.  It 
seemed  to  me  as  if,  in  some  strange  way, 
he  belonged  to  me — that  I  ought  to  do 
something — as  my  mother  had  done  for 
my  father.  And  then — all  of  a  sudden — 
I  saw  him  creep  in." 

"  How  did  you  know  it  was  he  ?" 

"  I  thought  it  must  be,  though  I  was 
only  sure  of  it  when  I  was  on  the  ter- 
race, and  saw  his  face.  He  crept  along, 
and  crept  along —  Oh,  such  a  forlorn, 
hopeless,  outcast  figure!  My  heart  ached 
at  the  sight  of  him.  I  didn't  know  what 
he  meant  to  do,  and  at  first  I  had  no  in- 
tention of  attempting  anything.  It  was 
by  degrees  that  my  own  thought  about 
the  studio  came  back  to  me.  By  that 
time  he  was  on  the  veranda  of  the  house, 
and  I  was  afraid  he  meant  to  kill  Mr. 
Wayne.  I  went  after  him.  I  thought  I 
would  entice  him  away  and  hide  him. 
But  the  minute  he  heard  my  footstep  he 
leaped  into  the  house.  The  next  I  saw, 
he  was  talking  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wayne — 
and  something  told  me  he  wouldn't  hurt 
I  hem.  After  that  I  watched  my  chance 
till  he  looked  outward,  and  then  I 
beckoned  to  him.  That's  how  it  hap- 
pened." 

"And  then?" 

"  After  that  everything  was  easy.  He 
must  have  told  you.  I  kept  him  in  the 
studio  for  three  weeks,  and  brought  him 
food — and  clothing  of  my  father's.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  my  father  was  doing 
everything — not  I.  That's  what  made  it 
so  simple.  I  know  my  father  would  have 
wanted  me  to  do  it.  I  was  only  the  agent 
in  carrying  out  his  will." 

".That's  one  way  of  looking  at  it," 
Conquest  said,  grimly. 

"  It's  the  only  way  I've  ever  looked  at 
it ;  the  only  way  I  ever  shall." 

"  It  w^as  a  romantic  situation,"  he  ob- 
served, when  she  had  given  him  the  out- 
lines of  the  rest  of  the  story.  "  I  wonder 
you  didn't  fall  in  love  v/ith  him." 

Lie  smoothed  the  colorless  line  of  his 
mustache,  as  though  concealing  a  smile. 
Lie  had  recaptured  the  teasing  tone  he 
liked  to  employ  toward  her,  though  its 
nervous  sharpness  would  have  betrayed 
him  had  she  suspected  his  real  thoughts. 
While  she  said  nothing  in  response,  the 
tilt  of  her  head  was  that  which  he  as- 
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sociated   with   her  moods   of   indignation 
or  pride. 

"  Perhaps  you  did/'  he  persisted. 
Then,  as  she  remained  silent:  ''Did 
you?" 

She  resolved  on  a  hold  steii — the 
audacity  of  that  perfect  candor  she  had 
always  taken  as  a  guide. 

"  I  don't  know  that  one  could  call  it 
that,"  she  said,  quietly. 

He  drew  a  quick  inward  hreath,  clench- 
ing hi?  teeth,  hut  keeping  his  fixed  smile. 

"  But  you  don't  know  that  one 
couldn't." 

"  I  can't  define  what  I  felt,  at  all." 

"It  was  just  enough,"  he  pursued,  in 
his  bantering  tone,  "  to  keep  you — look- 
ing for  him  back — as  you  told  me — 
that  day." 

She  lifted  her  eyes  in  a  swift  glance 
of  reproach. 

"  It  was  that— then." 

"  But  it's  more — now.     Isn't  it  ?" 

She  met  him  squarely. 

"  I  don't  think  you've  any  right  to 
ask." 

He  laughed  aloud,  somewhat  shrilly. 

"  That's  good  ! — considering  we're  to 
be  man  and  wife." 

"  We're  to  be  man  and  wife  on  a  very 
distinct  understanding,  to  which  I'm  per- 
fectly loyal.  I  mean  to  be  loyal  to  it 
always — and  to  you.  I  shall  give  you 
eve^^'thing  you  ever  asked  for.  If  there 
are  some  things — one  thing  in  particular 
— out  of  my  power  to  give  you,  I've  said 
so  from  the  first,  and  you've  told  me  you 
could  do  without  them.  If  what  I  can't 
give  you  I've  given  to  some  one  else — 
because — because — I  couldn't  help  it — 
that's  my  secret,  and  I  claim  the  right 
to  guard  it." 

They  faced  each  other  across  the  table 
piled  with  ornate  silver.  He  had  not 
lost  his  smile. 

"  You've  the  merit  of  being  clear,"  was 
his  only  comment. 

"  You  force  me  to  be  clear,"  she  de- 
clared, with  heightened  color,  "  and  a  lit- 
tle angr:s\  When  you  asked  me  to  be 
your  Y>'ife — long  ago — I  told  you  there 
were  certain  conditions  I  could  never 
fulfil — and  you  waived  them.  On  that 
ground  I'm  ready  to  meet  all  your  washes, 
and  make  you  a  good  wife  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power.  I'm  eager  to  do  it — be- 
cause I  honor  and  respect  you  as  women 


don't  always  honor  and  respect  the  very 
men  they  love.  I've  told  Norrie  Ford, 
and  I  rejx^at  it  to  you,  that  after  seeing 
him  go  free,  and  restored  to  his  place 
among  men,  the  most  ardent  desire  of 
my  life  is  to  make  you  happy.  I'm  ]->er- 
fectly  true;  I'm  perfectly  sincere.  Wliat 
more  can  you  ask  of  me?'' 

He  looked  at  her  searchingly,  while  he 
thought  hard  and  rapidly.  He  could  not 
complain  that  the  bars  were  up  and  the 
blinds  drawn  any  longer.  On  the  con- 
trary, she  had  let  him  see  into  the  re- 
cesses of  her  life  with  a  clarity  that 
startled  him,  as  pure  truth  startles  often. 
As  he  sat  musing,  his  pretence  at  cyni- 
cism fell  from  him,  together  with  some- 
thing of  his  furbished  air  of  youth.  She 
saw  him  grow  graver,  grayer,  older,  under 
her  vers'  eyes,  and  was  moved  with  com- 
punction— with  compassion.  Her  face 
.-till  aglow,  and  her  hands  clasped  in  her 
lap,  she  leaned  to  him  across  the  table, 
speaking  in  the  rich,  low  voice  that  al- 
ways thrilled  him. 

"  What  I  feel  for  you  is  .  .  .  some- 
thing so  much  like  .  .  .  love  .  .  .  that 
you  would  never  have  known  the  difl^er- 
ence  ...  if  you  hadn't  wrung  it  from  me." 

Though  he  toyed  aimlessly  w*th  some 
small  silver  object  on  the  table,  and  did 
not  look  up,  her  words  sent  a  tremor 
through  his  frame.  The  Wise  Man  with- 
in him  was  very  eloquent,  repeating 
again  and  again  the  sentence  she  herself 
had  used  a  minute  or  two  ago:  What 
more  could  he  ask  of  her?  What  more 
could  he  ask  of  her,  indeed?  after  this 
assurance  right  out  of  the  earnestness 
and  honesty  of  her  pure  heart?  It  was 
enough  to  satisfy  men  with  far  greater 
claims  than  he  had  ever  put  forth,  and 
far  more  pretension  than  he  had  ever 
dreamed  of  cherishing.  The  Wise  ^fan 
supplied  him  with  two  or  three  phrases 
of  reph-— neat  little  phrases  that  would 
have  bound  her  forever,  and  yet  saved 
his  self-esteem.  He  turned  them  over 
in  his  mind  and  on  his  tongue,  trying 
to  add  a  touch  of  glamour  while  he  kept 
them  terse.  He  could  feel  the  Wise  Man 
fidgeting  impatiently,  just  as  he  could 
feel  her  flaming,  expectant  eyes  upon 
him;  and  still  he  toyed  with  the  small 
silver  object  aimlessly,  conscious  of  a 
certain  bitter  joy  in  his  soul's  suspense. 
He  had  not  yet  looked  up,  nor  polished 
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llie  Wise  Man's  phrases  to  his  taste,  when 
a  footman  threw  the  door  open  and 
Norrie  Ford  himself  walked  in. 

The  meeting  was  saved  from  awkward- 
ness chiefly  by  Ford's  own  lack  of  em- 
barrassment. As  he  crossed  the  room  and 
shook  hands,  first  with  Miriam,  then  with 
Conquest,  there  was  a  subdued  elation  in 
his  manner  and  glance  that  reduced  small 
considerations  to  nothing. 

"  No ;  I  won't  sit  down,"  he  explained, 
hurriedly,  and  not  without  excitement, 
"  because  I  only  looked  in  for  a  minute. 
I've  got  a  cab  waiting  for  me  outside. 
The  fact  is,  I  ran  in  to  say  good-by." 

"  Good-by  ?"  Miriam  questioned. 

"  Not  for  long,  I  hope.  I'm  off — to 
give  myself  up." 

"  But  why  to-night  ?"  Conquest  asked. 
"What's  the  rush?" 

"  Only  that  I  want  to  get  my  word 
in  first.  They've  got  their  eye  on  me. 
I  thought  it  yesterday,  and  I  know  it 
to-day.  I  want  them  to  see  that  I'm 
not  afraid  of  them,  and  so  I'm  asking 
their  hospitality  for  to-night.  I've  got 
my  bag  in  the  cab,  and  everything  ship- 
shape. I  couldn't  do  it  without  coming 
round  for  a  last  word  with  you,  old  man ; 
and  I  was  going  to  see  you  afterward. 
Miss  Strange.  But  since  I've  found 
you  here — " 

"  You  won't  have  to,"  she  finished, 
brightly.  "  I'm  glad  to  be  able  to  save 
your  time.  I'm  confident  we're  not  losing 
you  for  long;  and  as  I  know  you're 
eager,  I  can  only  wish  you  Godspeed,  and 
be  glad  to  see  you  go." 

She  held  out  her  hand,  frankly,  strong- 
ly, as  one  who  has  no  fear. 

"  Now,"  she  added,  turning  to  Con- 
quest, "  I'll  ask  you  to  see  me  to  my 
motor.  I  shall  leave  you  and  Mr.  Ford 
together,  as  I  know  you  must  have  some 
last  detail  to  arrange." 

Ford  protested,  but  she  gathered  up 
her  gloves  and  furs,  and  both  men  ac- 
companied her  to  the  street. 

It  was  an  autumn  evening,  drizzling 
and  dark.  Up  and  down  Fifth  Avenue 
the  wet  pavements  reflected  the  electric 
lamps  like  blurred  mirrors.  There  were 
few  passengers  on  foot,  but  an  occasional 
motor  whizzed  weirdly  out  of  the  dark 
and  into  it.  It  was  because  there  were 
no  other  people  to  be  seen  that  two 
men  standing  in  the  rain   attracted  the 


attention  of  the  three  who  descended 
Conquest's  steps  together. 

'^  There  they  are,"  Ford  said,  jerkily. 
"  By  George !  they've  got  ahead  of  me." 

Instinctively  Miriam  clutched  his  arm, 
while  one  of  the  two  strangers  came  for- 
ward apologetically. 

"  You're  Mr.  John  Norrie  Ford,  ain't 
you?" 

"I  am." 

"  I'm  very  sorry,  sir,  but  I've  got  a 
warrant  for  your  arrest." 

"  That's  all  right,"  said  Ford,  cheerily. 
"  I  was  on  my  way  to  you,  anyhow. 
You'll  find  my  bag  in  the  cab,  and  every- 
thing ready.  We'll  drive,  if  it's  all  the 
same  to  you." 

"  Yes,  sir.     Sure  thing,  sir." 

The  man  dropped  back  a  few  paces 
courteously,  while  Ford  turned  to  his 
friends.  His  air  was  buoyant.  Miriam, 
too,  reflected  the  radiance  of  her  vision 
of  his  triumph.  Conquest  alone,  looking 
small  and  white  and  shrivelled  in  the 
rain,  showed  care  and  fear. 

"  I  don't  think  there's  anything  special 
to  say,"  Ford  remarked,  with  the  awk- 
wardness of  a  simple  nature  at  an  emo- 
tional crisis.  '^  I'm  not  very  good  at 
thanks.  Miss  Strange  knows  that  al- 
ready. But  it's  all  in  here" — he  tapped 
his  breast  with  a  characteristic  gesture 
— "  very  sacred,  very  strong." 

"  We  know  that,"  Conquest  said, 
unsteadily,  with  an  embarrassment  like 
Ford's  own. 

"  Well,  then— good-by." 

"  Good-by." 

With  a  long  pressure  of  the  hand  to 
each,  he  turned  toward  his  cab.  Of  the 
two  strangers,  one  took  his  place  beside 
the  driver  on  the  box,  while  the  other 
held  the  door  open  for  his  prisoner  to 
enter.  Ford's  foot  was  already  on  the 
step  when  Miriam  cried,  "  Wait !" 

He  turned  toward  her  as  she  glided 
across  the  v/et  pavement. 

'^  Good-by,  good-by,"  she  whispered 
again,  and  drawing  down  his  face  to 
hers,  she  kissed  him,  as  she  had  kissed 
him  once  before,  beside  the  waters  of 
Champlain. 

As  she  drew  back  from  him,  Ford's 
countenance  wore  the  uplifted  look  of  a 
knight  who  has  received  the  consecration 
to  his  quest.  Even  the  two  strangers 
bowed  their  heads,   as   though   they  had 
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Tvitiiossed  the  bestowal  of  a  sacrament. 
To  "Miriam  herself  it  was  the  seal  set 
on  a  past  that  could  never  be  reopened. 
She  felt  the  definiteness  with  which  it 
was  ended,  as  she  heard,  on  her  way  back 
to  Conquest's  side,  the  door  slammed, 
while  the  cab  lumbered  away.  It  seemed 
to  her  that  Conquest  shrank  from  her 
as  she  approached  him. 

"You'll  come  to-morrow?  I  shall  be 
home  about  five.'' 

Conquest  had  put  her  into  her  motor, 
drawn  the  rugs  about  her,  and  closed  the 
door.  As  he  did  so,  she  noticed  some- 
thing slow  and  broken  in  his  movements. 
Leaning  from  the  open  window,  she  held 
out  her  hand,  but  he  barely  touched  it. 

"  Xo,"  he  said,  hoarsely,  "  I  shall  not 
come  to-morrow." 

"  Then  the  next  day." 

"  Xo,  nor  the  next  day." 

"  Well,  when  you  can.  If  you  let  me 
know,  I  shall  stay  in,  whenever  it 
may  be." 

"  You  needn't  stay  in.  I'm  not  com- 
ing any  more." 

"  Oh,  don't  say  that.  Don't  say  that," 
she  pleaded.    "  You  hurt  me." 

"  I  can't  come,  Miriam.  Don't  you  see  ? 
Isn't  it  plain  enough?     I  can't  come.     I 


thought  I  could.  1  tried  to  think  I  could 
hold  you — in  spite  of  evers'thing.  But 
I  can't.    I  caul:' 

''  You  can  hold  me — if  I  stay.  I  want 
to  stay.  You  mustn't  let  me  go.  I  want 
you  to  be  happy.  You  deserve  it.  You'vi' 
done  so  nmch  for  me — and  ///7n." 

It  was  the  stress  she  laid  on  the  last 
word — a  suggestion  of  something  tri- 
umphant and  enraptured  beyond  restraint 
— that  made  him  bound  back  to  the  centre 
of  the  pavement. 

'*  Go  on,  Laporte,"  he  said  to  the 
chautieur,  in  a  sharp  voice.  "  Miss 
Strange  is  ready." 

"  Xo,  no,"  Miriam  cried,  stretching 
both  hands  toward  him.  "  I'm  not  ready. 
Keep  me.    I  want  to  stay." 

"  (70  on,"  he  cried,  sternly,  as  the 
chauifeur  hesitated.  "  ^liss  Strange  is 
quite  ready.     She  must  go." 

Standing  by  the  curb,  he  watched  the 
motor  glide  off  into  the  misty,  lamplit 
darkness.  He  was  watching  it  still 
as  it  overtook  the  carriage  in  which 
Xorrie  Ford  had  just  driven  away. 
As  the  two  vehicles  passed  abreast  out 
of  his  range  of  vision,  he  knew  they 
were  bearing  Ford  and  Miriam  side  by 
side  into  Life. 

THE    END. 


Nocturne 

BY   WITTER    BYNNER 


SOFT   through    a    mist   comes    a    memory    creeping 
And  pleads  in  a  voice  that  is  wistful  and  low, 
(Soft  through  the  mist  between  waking  and  sleeping) 
Of  Love  as  she  lived  all  alone  long  ago, 

Drow^sily   tells   of   a   marvellous   Maiden 

^A^o   plays    with    a   moonbeam    and   laughs   like   a   child,— 
Her  eyes   are  how   full!— and   her  lashes   how   laden 

With   starlight !— her   glances   how  level   and   mild! 

See   how    her    finger-tips    fitfully    glisten! 

See   with   what    crystal   her   forehead    is   deep!— 
She  breathes,  and  you  tremble,— she  waits,  and  you  listen,— 

She   waits,    and   you   breathe   not,— she   breathes— and   you  sleep! 


Flyaway    Flittermouse 


BY   EMMA    BELL    MILES 


EVER  since  the  first  of  the  week, 
when  the  elder  children  started  for 
school,  with  a  basket  of  biscuits 
and  fried  pork  and  a  First  Reader  among 
them,  Flittermouse  had  been  lonely.  To- 
day it  was  worse  than  ever;  for  not  only 
had  Pappy  left  to  work  before  she  waked 
in  the  morning,  but  even  Mother  was  al- 
most inaccessible  through  the  malignance 
of  a  headache.  As  for  little  Man-alive, 
the  only  playmates  that  interested  him 
were  his  own  sea-shell  feet  and  hands. 

Aunt  Libby,  having  "  drowned  the 
miller  "  in  making  up  her  bread,  came  to 
borrow  flour,  and  stayed  to  help  with  the 
churning;  but  now  she  was  gone  back 
home  across  the  field,  and  Mother  lay 
with  tight-closed  eyes  on  the  bed.  Flitter- 
m.ouse  tried  for  a  while  to  keep  store,  in 
imitation  of  her  brothers,  on  the  plank 
shelves  they  had  arranged  in  the  fence 
corner;  but  after  pouring  out  the  cans 
of  water  which  represented  barrels  of 
oil  and  sorghum,  and  dismantling  the 
rows  of  patiently  moulded  mud  loaves 
and  red-velvet  oak  tips,  galls,  and  acorns 
which  made  up  the  rest  of  their  stock, 
there  did  not  seem  to  be  much  to  do  here; 
besides,  she  had  an  uncomfortable  con- 
viction that  the  boys  would  not  approve 
her  activities  when  they  came  home. 

Across  the  fence,  in  a  great  airy  cavern 
of  shade  beneath  an  oak,  was  a  playhouse 
of  more  domestic  character,  all  aglitter 
with  broken  china  and  upholstered  in 
plushy  moss.  She  had  so  often  slipped 
between  the  rails  to  play  here  with  sister 
that  the  fascination  of  forbidden  fruit 
was  absent  from  its  neat  and  pretty  house- 
wifery, and  the  two  little  bare  feet  did 
not  linger,  but  only  printed  the  ground 
lightly  as  they  pattered  past. 

Along  the  dew-damp  sand  broad  shad- 
ows lay  invitingly,  though  the  day  was 
not  yet  too  warm.  A  cardinal  flashed 
betAveen  the  trees  as  she  looked,  and, 
"Birdy,"  she  greeted  him,  with  an  in- 
describable    circumflex;     adding     imme- 
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diately  and  regretfully,  "  Flyed  away; 
gone  wa-ay  off-in-woods."  She  heard 
the  8ong  of  the  Open  Road  as  plainly  as 
it  was  ever  sung.  The  iridescence  of 
wings  in  the  azure  air,  the  happy  z-z-z-ing 
of  gnats  and  honey-lovers — it  was  all  a 
siren  lure.  She  was  drawn  down  the  road's 
green,  sun-shot  vista  irresistibly  even 
before  her  Great  Idea  took  shape;  but 
once  having  glimmered  into  conscious- 
ness, it  speedily  became  evident  to  her 
mind  that  Pappy  was  coming,  somewhere 
yonder,  probably  just  round  the  turn. 

"  Go'n'  meet  him,"  said  Flittermouse, 
firmly. 

Forthwith  her  toddle  quickened  to  a 
trot.  The  little  checked  cotton  frock 
she  wore  would  have  been  for  a  time  dis- 
tinctly visible,  flickering  in  and  out  of 
the  bands  of  sunshine  that  lay  across  the 
road;  but  the  eyes  of  the  housemother 
were  so  dimmed  with  headache  that  even 
had  she  roused  herself  to  look  from  the 
window  she  could  hardly  have  seen.  Be- 
sides, had  not  Libby  said  that  she  might 
take  the  child  home  with  her  for  the  day  ? 

So,  all  unchallenged,  unhindered,  a  lit- 
tle gipsy  went  dancing  down  the  green- 
arched  lane  like  a  butterfly  drifting  on 
the  breeze.  The  road  as  it  ran  away 
seemed  to  laugh  back  at  her  over  its 
sho-ulder;  she  followed  it  on  and  on. 
I  rom  time  to  time  she  was  tempted  aside 
by  a  shining  cluster  of  berries;  she 
stopped  to  gather  her  hands  full  of  flow- 
ers, and  to  splash  and  wade  in  a  rivulet 
rutted  by  passing  wagons;  she  poked  in 
an  interesting  hole,  and  was  startled  by 
the  appearance  of  an  exasperated  toad ; 
she  squealed  in  delight  at  a  jewelled 
dragon-fly;  and  once,  absorbed  in  a  phe- 
nomenon v/hich  she  afterward  described 
as  "  two  bum'lebees  rollin'  a  mobble,"  she 
came  near  forgetting  her  purpose.  But 
after  the  minute  of  wonder,  she  got  to 
her  feet  and  went  on,  looking  eagerly 
down  the  road  where  she  expected,  every 
moment,  to  see  Pappy  appear. 
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Ah — thore  lie  was  I  She  ran  forward 
witli  a  >lK)iit;  then  her  footsteps  hijiged 
and  faltered  as  she  saw  that  it  was  not 
Pappy,  but  a  stranger.  Out  of  sheer 
interest  she  came  to  a  liah  and  stared. 
The  newcomer  was  so  bristly  gray,  and 
had  such  fierce  eyebrows ! 

She  kept  her  soft  dark  gaze  steadily 
and  gravely  on  him.  That  he  was  grim 
and  surly  she  did  not  know,  any  more 
than  she  knew  that  she  herself  was  the 
most  enchanting  bit  of  human  perfection 
the  old  fellow  had  beheld  in  many  a  day. 
This  was  a  ^lan,  and  her  exix?rience  of 
men  had  not  been  at  all  disconcerting; 
the  whole  race  was  typified,  of  course, 
by  Pappy. 

But  such  a  funny  man  !  lie  was  about 
to  pass  her,  when  she  giggled,  showing  all 
her  little  teeth  like  grains  of  rice.  The 
man  stopped  and  stared  in  his  turn,  as 
if  he  had  not  seen  her  until  that  moment. 

''Huh!"  said  he.  Then,  "Whose  lit- 
tle gal  air  you?*'  he  asked,  in  a  queer 
husky  old  voice  that  matched  his  bristly 
gray  hair. 

She  knew  the  answer  to  that  question. 
''  Pappy's." 

"Huh!  Where  you  think  you're 
a-goin'?"  came  the  next  querj'. 

"  Go'n'  meet  Pappy." 

He  looked  at  her  a  moment,  made  as 
if  to  laugh,  and  w^ent  striding  on.  But 
his  face  had  perforce  relaxed  a  bit ;  and 
as  he  w^ent  he  muttered :  "  Little  dickens 
— watch  them  feet  o'  hern!  Jest  like 
Cinthi'  said,  young  critters  sca'cely  knows 
whether  thev  dancin'  or  walkin'.  Eh — 
law— CinthiV' 

She  had  scarcely  watched  him  out  of 
sight  when  a  murmur  of  voices  caused 
her  to  look  the  other  way.  The  two  now 
approaching  were  deep  in  some  alterca- 
tion ;  they  were,  indeed,  quarrelling,  not 
with  loud  words  or  angry  bluster,  but  in 
the  mountaineer's  way,  with  a  growing 
tension  of  distrust,  Behind  their  im- 
mobile faces  thonghts  were  gathering 
that  might  separate  them  for  life.  But 
at  sight  of  the  little  girl  they  dropped, 
for  the  time,  whatever  they  had  been 
talking  about. 

"  D'you  reckon  she's  lost,  Jeff?"  said 
one,  using  his  companion's  name  in  a 
kinder  tone  than  he  had  employed  since 
the  question  of  that  misplaced  fence 
came  up. 


"  I'll  see,"  the  other  answered,  peering 
at  her  from  under  a  green  corduroy  cap. 
He  bent  upon  Flitterniouse  a  pair  of  very 
pleasant  gray  eyes.  "Want  to  come?" 
He  held  out  his  hands,  broad,  brown, 
flexible,  the  palms  calloused  with  field 
^vork.  "  Lemme  tote  ye  home,  pretty. 
Where  is  hit  you  live?    Where's  Pappy?" 

"  Down  road.  Go'n'  meet  Pappy." 
exclaimed  Flittermouse,  confidentially, 
liking  the  man's  voice  and  manner, 
"rh-huh;  go'n'  tell  him — dot — szschick- 
en  for  zupper." 

"  Oh,"  the  man  smiled,  drawing  back 
a  little,  "is  Pappy  down  the  road?  You 
waitin'  for  him  ?" 

She  nodded.  "  Go'n'  eat  a  szschicken 
bum'tick." 

"  Come  on,  Jeff,"  urged  the  truck- 
grower.  "  The  ba])y's  all  right — ain't  ye, 
sweetness?  She  know^s  what's  she's  head- 
ed fer." 

Flittermouse  accepted  this  with  dignity. 
Here  was  a  man  who  recognized  ability 
when  he  met  it. 

The  man  in  the  green  cap  hesitated. 
"  Well — I  guess  it's  all  right,  and  I — I 
ain't  got  much  time."  He  appeared  to  be 
apologizing  to  the  little  stray  before  him., 
"  But  I  declar'  you  do  look  like  Clay's 
kid;  and  if  that's  so,  you're  a  right  smart 
piece  from  home." 

But  as  Flittermouse  continued  to  back 
away,  step  by  step,  not  suspiciously,  but 
as  one  who  is  sure  of  the  course  of 
duty,  he  decided  that  the  child's  father 
could  not  be  far  distant. 

"  If  she  is  lost,  we'll  be  apt  to  hear  of 
hit  a  ways  on."  And  returning  to  con- 
templation of  his  own  thrice-vexed  affairs, 
he  made  haste  to  overtake  his  companion. 

They  did  not  take  up  the  quarrel  exact- 
ly where  they  had  left  it.  Instead,  each 
cast  about  for  something  to  say  which 
would  conceal  from  the  other  the  fact  that 
he  was  thinking  deeply. 

"  Who  was  that  went  on  in  front  of 
us?"  inquired  the  man  in  the  green  cap. 

"  Old  Provine,  goin'  down  the  creek 
to  see  after  his  sawmill,"  replied  the 
truck-grower.  "  I  looked  for  him  to  say 
somethin'  to  me,  bnt  he  took  it  out  in 
glowerin'.  Old  man's  got  it  in  for  ever'- 
body  since  him  and  Aint  Cynthi'  Macklin 
had  their  last  set-to  over  her  grand- 
daughter's church  trial  That  was  the 
masterest  argu-mint  I  ever  heard." 
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"  She  whupped  him  out,  though." 

"  That's  what  she  done.  'Lowed  the 
Good  Book  says  there's  a  time  to  dance, 
and  Orphy  should  choose  her  own  time 
about  hit.  They  let  the  trial  go  over 
for  decision,  didn't  they?" 

"  Yes ;  but  I  look  for  'em  to  turn  the 
pore  gal  out  next  month."  He  spoke 
with  his  mind  centred  on  something  else, 
which  sharpened  into  utterance  in  the 
next  few  steps.  "  Look  a-here,  Jeff ;  tell 
ye  what  I'll  do.  Let  your  fence  stand, 
and  I'll  sell  you  the  ground  as  fur  as  the 
mistake  occurred,  and  take  the  cow  in. 
part  payment.    Now,  that's  fair,  ain't  it  ?" 

"  Why,  yaas,  that's — why,  that's  fair 
enough;  and  I'd  be  willin'  if  hit  was  any 
other  cow,  but —  Well,  tell  ye,  Riley! 
I've  got  a  heifer  in  the  woods,  fraish  in 
Feb'wary;  how  about  her  and,  say,  five 
dollars  cash  ?" 

The  tension  had  disappeared.  A  play 
of  emotion  almost  boyish  came  back  into 
both  bronzed  faces ;  their  speech  was  once 
more  interspersed  with  chuckles.  Just 
before  they  passed  out  of  sight  one 
glanced  backward  to  where  a  little  check- 
ed cotton  dress  gleamed  against  the 
dusty  briers. 

Flittermouse  had  forgotten  them.  She 
was  intent  upon  a  streak  of  black  ants, 
hurrying  to  and  fro  on  a  narrow  trail  of 
their  own  pioneering,  on  mysterious,  alien 
business.  ^^  Free,  four,  five-six-seb'm- 
eight  -  nine-ten-leb'm-eight-nine-ten-leb'm- 
eight-nine-ten,"  she  counted.  At  this 
point  she  was,  by  the  similarity  in  sound 
between  seven  and  eleven,  invariably  be- 
trayed into  a  circle  of  four  numbers. 
When  she  tired  of  it  she  began  building 
a  wall  of  sand,  and  placing  chips  inside 
it.  '^  Pigs  in  a  pen ;  a-a-all  fensh  op. 
Sooey,  pig!     Soo-oo-ey!" 

She  tucked  one  foot  under  her,  and 
grasping  the  other,  rocked  herself  to  and 
fro  to  the  rhythm  of  a  tuneless  song: 
"  Bat,  bat,  come  un'er  mine  hat,  an' — 
when  I  bake — "  She  forgot  the  rest,  but 
the  idea  of  baking  reminded  her  of  a  cer- 
tain promise  of  chicken  for  supper.  She 
was  about  to  rise  and  resume  her  quest 
for  Pappy,  when  a  shadow  fell  on  the 
ground  beside  her,  and  she  looked  up  with 
a  start  that  ran  all  the  w^ay  from  her 
top  braid,  the  size  of  an  ear  of  wheat, 
to  her  brown  toes. 

A    shock-headed    boy    of    twelve    stood 


there,  grinning.  He  carried  a  pole  and 
line  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a 
string  of  four  perch.  He  was  clad  in  a 
pair  of  homespun  breeches  and  a  man's 
shirt  that,  through  various  rents  and  a 
buttonless  front,  let  the  sweet  wind  flow 
all  over  his  sunburnt  })ody. 

"  What  you  think  you're  doin'  ?"  he 
inquired. 

In  a  country  where  two  or  three  young- 
sters count  for  no  more  than  a  nest-egg, 
and  a  man's  mother  is  likely  to  be  only 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  older  than  he  is, 
children  lack  the  opportunity,  among  the 
overlapping  generations,  for  acquiring 
self-consciousness.  Flittermouse  was  ac- 
customed to  take  herself  very  much  for 
granted  as  the  next-to-youngest  in  a  con- 
siderable family — neither  the  trusted  eld- 
est nor  the  petted  baby,  but  just  an  ex- 
tremely small  girl  whose  duty  was  to 
keep  out  from  underfoot  and  not  meddle 
with  hatching  weedies.  Her  world  was  a 
child's  world;  she  was  used  to  being  fed, 
played  with,  scolded,  kissed,  occasion- 
ally upset  and  run  over  by  Joe  and 
Orrion  and  Susy.  It  was  only  by  acci- 
dent that  she  stumbled  to-day  into  the 
grown-up's  country. 

So,  angry  at  being  startled,  she  spoke 
to  the  boy  as  she  felt,  somewhat  bel- 
ligerently. "  I'm  zingin'  zong,"  she  an- 
nounced. "  You  funny  at  me  ?"  And  as 
the  freckled  grin  flashed  broader,  "  No 
funny  at  me,"  she  cried,  and  scrambled 
to  her  feet  for  a  charge.  But  she  came 
to  a  stop  a  few  feet  from  the  enemy,  who 
had  himself  retreated  in  haste,  snickering. 

^^  I'm  ain't  go'n'  kill  'oo,"  she  reassured 
him,  with  more  than  a  touch  of  mag- 
nanimity ;  ^*  I  was  des  a-p'ayin'." 

"  Got  a  chip  on  your  shoulder,  though, 
ain't  ye?"  suggested  the  boy. 

She  followed  herself  round  and  round  in 
her  tracks,  like  a  kitten,  in  the  endeavor 
to  ascertain  whether  indeed  that  portion 
of  her  anatomy  bore  such  a  decoration. 

"You  sure  have;  jist  look!"  he "  en- 
couraged her,  enjoying  the  manoeuvre. 
^'  Well,  if  you  ain't  the  funniest  young  'un 
I  might'  near  ever  seed!  What's  you' 
name?  Whar's  you'  paw^?  Want  some 
May-apples?"  he  asked,  with  a  motion 
toward  his  pocket. 

But  she  shook  her  head,  growing  sulky 
v/ith  his  increasing  merriment,  and  stood 
pouting,  her  hands  behind  her  back. 
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The  spontaneous  generosity  of  boyhood 
was  on  him,  however;  it  was  positively 
necessary  that  he  give  somebody  some- 
thing. As  he  went  whistling  on  his  way, 
he  decided  that  it  would  be  a  capital  joke 
to  drop  a  mess  of  fish  into  his  grand- 
mother's \\at<'r-hucket  when  she  was 
not  looking. 

Alone  once  more,  Flittermouse  reseated 
herself  on  the  sand.  The  shadows  short- 
tmed  as  she  played,  and  began  to  creep 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  After 
a  time  she  heard  a  patter  of  hurrying 
footsteps,  and  turned  to  stare  at  a  girl 
who  seemed  to  glitter  as  she  came  through 
the  sunshine,  so  vivid  was  her  hair,  so 
brilliantly  clean  her  apron. 

Here  again  were  approaching  the 
thoughts  that  had  power  to  divide  like 
blades.  "  I  can't  live  with  her  no  longer," 
the  girl  w^as  saying  to  herself.  ''  It's  her 
contrary  ways,  her  weeckcd  old  tongue — 
they  ain't  to  be  endyored.  I'd  do  better 
to  run  away  to  the  Settlemint;  I  could 
make  out  to  git  me  a  new  dress  there 
oncet  in  a  while,  anyways.  The  idy  of 
her  a-havin'  me  pick  berries  all  th'oo  the 
season,  and  not  lettin'  me  buy  so  much 
as  a  yard  o'  lawn  I  '  Be  shore  ye  git  the 
change  right,  Orphy,'  she  says.  And  now 
I've  got  to  pick  some  more  again'  sup- 
per. ...  I  can  git  away,  and  I  jist  will." 

Then  out  of  the  wayside  bushes  blos- 
somed a  living  rose — a  child's  face,  wide- 
eyed  and  wondering,  "but  with  lips  curved, 
ready  to  break  into  laughter. 

For  all  her  haste  this  girl,  too,  paused 
to  go  through  the  same  sequence  of  ques- 
tions as  had  the  other  people.  It  was  a 
colloquy  of  which  Flittermouse  was  be- 
ginning to  tire.  But  this  time  it  ter- 
minated charmingly.  From  her  pocket 
the  girl  produced  a  fat  cooky,  wide 
as  a  saucer,  and  gave  it  into  a  ready 
little  hand. 

"  'Oo  nelcome,"  said  the  baby,  with 
such  gracious  promptness  that  Orphy 
was  moved  to  reply  merrily,  "  Well — 
thank  you  !"  She  scurried  along  the  road, 
tittering  still ;  but  she  had  ceased  to  scowl, 
and  she  went  more  and  more  slowly.  At 
last  she  almost  stopped,  and  counted  over 
a  few  coins  in  her  palm. 

"  I  could  keep  this,  and  git  to  the  Set- 
tlemint all  right — git  a  dress,  and  find 
me  some  work,"  the  girl  muttered.  "  But 
she  worked  for  hit  as   hard   as  I  did — 


and  the  half  1  leave  won't  be  near  enough 
for  her.  Maybe  I  can  stand  to  stay  with 
her  a  while  longer.  She  won't  have  no- 
body if  I  leave.  She  is  my  granny — I 
mustn't  forgit  that.  And  she  was  good 
to  take  me  when  maw  died.  And  the 
time  I  had  the  mumps — an'  then  the  way 
she  stood  up  for  me  to  the  church  folks — " 
Orphy  laughed,  and  shook  her  shoulders. 
"  If  she'd  only  make  up  with  Uncle 
Zeke's  folks,  and  go  visitin'  oncet  and 
again —  Well,  I  vow,  I'll  stay  with  her 
a  while,  anyhow." 

The  bright  figure  was  no  bigger  than 
a  flower  down  the  green  vista  now. 
Flittermouse,  having  eaten  her  cooky,  sat 
happy  as  a  lizard  in  the  broad  glare  of 
afternoon  light.  Overhead  shone  the  blue 
day;  the  rustle  of  the  woods  was  all 
about.  She  laughed  and  cooed,  patting 
sand-cakes  with  her  chubby  fingers;  she 
rolled  over  like  a  puppy,  and  sat  up, 
shaking  the  sand  from  her  plaits.  Her 
hands  were  scratched  and  stained,  her 
frock  dabbled  with  mud  through  which 
slie  had  waded. 

What  was  there  to  be  happy  about? 
Nothing  and  everything.  She  might  as 
easily  have  reflected  that  she  was  far 
from  home,  and  found  ample  excuse  for 
disturbing  the  peace  with  desolate  cries. 
But  she  had,  in  baby  fashion,  the  deep 
sense  of  reality  that  comes  with  joy;  she 
felt  the  ocean  of  life  beating,  soft  and 
warm  as  summer,  strong  as  fate  and  salt 
as  blood,  all  round  and  through  her  little 
being.  Life  everywhere!  In  the  woods, 
the  sky,  the  ground,  it  crept  and  swarmed, 
burrowed  and  flew;  life  eyeless,  helpless, 
dumb;  life  of  a  woodland  grace,  or  elfin- 
quaint  as  Chinese  carving;  life  w^inged 
and  swift  like  a  soul;  life,  the  red  gift 
of  the  sun!  She  heard  its  murmur,  a 
summer  sound,  as  of  running  water  far 
and  sweet.  And  oh,  listen ! — her  features 
l>ecame  rapt;  she  caught  her  breath  and 
sat  winking  in  intensity  of  attention — 
the  Birdy  was  singing!  Singing  to  Flit- 
termouse as  if  she  were  the  world  and 
all.  He  must  have  known  that  she  lis- 
tened, there  under  the  rustling  trees.  She 
uttered  a  gurgle  of  happiness;  he  sang 
again.  In  her  heart  the  tide  of  feeling 
swelled;  it  rose  and  rose,  till  it  was  ready 
to  brim  over  into  tears  or  ripple  out  into 
laughter,  she  couldn't  quite  tell  which. 
She  loved  things  so! 
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Something  seemed  to  take  her  by  the 
throat,  as  if  she  were  about  to  crow, 
or  else  to  cry;  it  just  trembled  in 
the  balance — 

All  at  once  she  spied  on  the  ground  a 
short,  thick  stick  or  root,  with  an  ir- 
regular knob  on  one  end,  like  a  head.  It 
was  much  the  same  as  any  other  stick, 
and  it  had  lain  there  all  the  time;  but 
the  little  girl  had  had  no  need  of  it  until 
now.  From  ''  head ''  to  "  baby "  was 
made  the  instant  connection  of  ideas ; 
she  scrambled  eagerly  to  catch  it  up. 

"  Howdy,  doll !  What  you  be  dere  for  ?" 
she  inquired.  "  'Ish  is  doll.  I'm  rockin' 
little  doll ;  rocky-bye — "  and  before  she 
knew  it,  Flittermouse  had,  like  the  bird, 
turned  the  almost  unendurable  tension 
of  the  moment  into  song.  A  queer  song, 
bubbling  tuneless  but  sweet  from  her 
plump  throat,  its  words  mixed  up  of  two 
Mother  Goose  jingles  learned  from  the 
older  children: 

"  Rocky-bye — wind   blow, 
We   sha'   have   'now, 
C'adle  rock:  po-o-oh  shing," 

over  and  over.  She  wrapped  the  doll  in 
as  much  of  her  short  apron  as  she  could 
well  get  hold  of,  and  rocked  and  crooned, 
her  round  knees  showing  like  two  eggs 
beneath  the  hem  of  the  scarlet  garment 
she  always  spoke  of  as  her  peckitoat.  She 
sang  to  the  bit  of  wood  in  her  arms,  hut 
it  was  her  own  body  that  responded  to 
the  lullaby.  It  became  increasingly  dif- 
ficult to  hold  the  doll  in  its  cradle.  The 
firm  earth  bore  her  up  so  strongly;  the 
sky  watched  her  with  measureless  kindli- 
ness. It  was  as  though  she  for  once 
usurped  the  place  claimed  of  late  by  lit- 
tle Man-alive,  and  lay  clasped  in  her 
mother's  arms.  A  good  spot  for  a  nap. 
Eut  this  reminded  her  that  she  was  sleepy, 
and  sleep,  she  knew,  was  what  ended  each 
one  of  her  beautiful  days.  She  strug- 
gled to  her  feet,  resolved  to  fight,  this 
time  with  all  her  strength.  She  would 
not  tamely  submit  to  see  this  delicious 
hour  snatched  into  oblivion ! 

But  it  was  already  drawing  to  a  close. 
The  touch  of  antagonism,  as  soon  as  she 
said  to  herself  "I  won't,"  shattered  the 
whole  lovely  structure,  like  the  fairy 
palace  of  frosted  grasses  that  brother  Joe 
had  once  brought  in  and  set  beside  the 
fire.     She  found  the  same  old  weariness 


and  disillusion  that  made  sleepy-eye  time 
coming  upon  her,  eclipsing  her  happiness 
as  usual.  And  she  had  supposed  it  would 
last  forever,  this  beautiful  runaway  day! 

She  began  to  cry,  heartily,  as  she  did 
everything  else,  with  a  view  to  rousing 
succor  from  somewhere.  Her  way  in 
trouble  was  to  appeal  vigorously  to  the 
cosmos;  it  had  never  failed  her  yet. 

It  did  not  now.  From  a  hitherto  un- 
perceived  by-path  came  stepping  a  quaint 
little  old  figure  carrying  a  huge  pail  of 
blackberries  and  clad  in  a  sunbonnet, 
neckerchief,  and  straight-gathered  calico 
dress.  A  face  with  twinkling  blue  eyes 
peered  out  between  gray  curls — a  face 
like  a  Limbertwig  apple  that  has  hung 
into  November  and  shrivelled  with  all  its 
keen  flavor  retained  inside.  Flittermouse 
ceased  her  wailing,  and  gave  the  new- 
comer a  glance  of  recognition,  not  of  the 
individual,  but  of  the  type.  Through 
tears  she  even  smiled,  with  a  little  gasp- 
ing cry  of  relief,  as  if  at  sight  of  some 
one  she  loved.     This  was  a  Grandma. 

^^Why,  what's  the  matter  with  a  little 
gal,  out  here  all  by  herself?"  asked  the 
old  woman,  in  a  true  grandma  tone. 
''  Air  you  lost  from  home  ?" 

"  Want  a  d'ink !"  Flittermouse  offered 
that  as  the  most  expressible  and  instant 
of  her  woes. 

"  All  right ;  we'll  jist  go  and  find  one," 
comforted  the  Grandma.  "  What's  yore 
name,  honey?  Whose  little  poppee-doll 
air  you?     Tell  Aint  Cynthi'  yore  name!" 

She  set  down  her  pail,  and  the  mite, 
with  a  confidence  born  of  long  petting, 
instantly  attacked  its  contents. 

"  Flittermouse,"  the  red  lips  replied. 
Juicily,  between  berries. 

"  And  whar's  yore  Pappy  ?" 

She  gave  the  same  vague  answer  she 
had  given  several  times  already.  It  did 
not,  however,  deceive  Aunt  Cynthi'  in 
the  least. 

"  Vf ell,  is  that  all  the  name  you  got  ? 
Don't  Mammy  call  you  something  dif- 
ferent when  she  scolds  ye?" 

Now  it  so  happened  that  this  little 
maid  who  fared  forth  so  bravely  into  un- 
known lands  that  summer  day  was  afraid 
of  her  real  name.  She  wouldn't  for  any 
thing  have  attempted  it.  Her  tongue  had 
a  trick  of  transposing  sounds  that  some- 
times got  her  into  difficulties;  and  at  "best 
this  making  people   understand   was  the 
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most  serious  and  complicated  business 
she  had  encountered  in  her  life.  So  she 
remained  silent,  helping  herself  indus- 
triously, contentedly,  from  the  beny- 
bucket. 

"  And  how'd  you  git  here  V  marvelled 
old  Cynthi'  Macklin,  half  to  herself. 

With  a  momentary  return  of  the  morn- 
ing's exuberant  spirits.  Flittermouse 
threw  her  arm?  up  and  down  and  laughed 
out.    "  Des  dyed  away !"  she  said. 

^  Fh-huh !  An'  air  you  aimin'  to  fly 
back  ?  You  *  des  *  better  fly  along  home 
with  me.  till  I  can  find  out  who  wants 
ye  the  wust."  cooed  the  old  woman,  deep 
in  her  throat,  fond  blue  eyes  on  the  baby. 

But  this  it  appeared  the  tired  child 
was  unable  or  unwilling  to  do.  They 
made  two  or  three  starts,  but  each  time 
Elittermouse  lagged  and  came  to  a  whim- 
pering stop. 

Cynthi'  was  in  a  quandary.  Neither 
the  child  nor  the  berries  might  safely^ 
deserted,  and  she  could  not  carry  both. 
**  If  that  triflin'  Orphy  was  with  me,"  she 
thought.  "  But  thar !  the  gal's  but  a  gal. 
I  mind  when  she  looke*i  so  much  like 
this  'n*  nobody  could  'a'  told  'em  apart.^ 

She  was  on  the  p^^int  of  hanging 
the  bucket  in  a  tree,  to  be  out  of 
harm's  way  until  she  could  come  back 
for  it,  when  she  had  an  inspiration.  At 
a  wet-weather  spring  that  trickled  from  a 
bank  she  dipped  a  comer  of  her  apron 
and  washed  the  dusty,  berry-stained  little 
face  ("  Ain't  go'n'  ky."  said  Flittermouse. 
heroically,  mindful  of  past  struggles), 
and.  taking  advantage  of  the  refreshment 
temporarily  afforded  by  this  process  and 
by  a  drink  from  a  leaf  cup.  she  mount- 
ed the  two  tired  legs  astride  a  good- 
sized  stick-horse,  which  pranced  over 
the  remaining  distance  without  a  sign 
of  fatigue. 

They  turned  in  at  a  wooden  gate  half 
buried  under  honeysuckles.  A  house 
peeped  at  them  through  a  screen  of  cherry 
trees  beyond.  For  all  her  light-hearted- 
ness  in  wandering,  Flittermouse  went  sud- 
denly limp  all  over  at  the  thought  of 
getting  somewhere  at  last.  There  were 
other  houses  in  the  neighborhood,  of 
course,  but  they  sat  aloof  to  right  and 
left  of  the  road  along  which  she  had  come, 
wherever  was  a  sheltered  lap  of  the  hills 
or  a  spring  hollow.  The  little  girl  yawn- 
ed, her  mouth  opening  like  a   hollowed 


rose,  the  tongue  curling  up  a-  it  were  a 
single  interior  petal ;  and  "  Fm  zo-o-o 
zeepy!"'  she  complained,  toddling  after 
Cynthi'  up  the  path. 

She  was  hardly  able  to  make  away  with 
the  bread  and  butter  she  presently  found 
in  her  hand.  Sitting  on  the  ix)rch,  she 
drooped  and  nodded  over  it,  only  half 
aware  that  a  cheery  old  voice  was  recount- 
ing a  story  for  her  benefit :  ^  And  the 
fire  began  to  bum  the  stick,  the  stick 
began  to  beat  the  dog.  the  dog  began  to 
bite  the  pig,  and  the  pig  began  to  go-o!'' 
After  a  while,  in  the  big  log  room.  Cynthi' 
Macklin  stood  looking  down  at  a  dimpled 
brown  body  relaxed  in  the  depths  of  her 
feather  bed.  So  heavy  with  sleep,  so  rosy 
and  fragrant!  She  had  almost  forgotten 
what  a  bit  of  sweetness  and  tenderness 
a  baby  could  be.  She  noticed  how  the 
long  lashes  swept  the  cheeks,  how  the 
under  lip  pushed  the  other  slightly  out  of 
place,  like  a  twisted  azalea  bud. 

"  She  does  favor  Orphy  when  she's  a 
baby;  an'  then  agin,  she's  jist  about  the 
age  o'  Sam's  Dythie,"  the  old  lips  mur- 
mured, as  Cynthi'  bent  to  lay  a  cloth 
over  the  slumber-fiushed  face.  "Jist 
about  her  size.  Eh — law!  I'll  ventur* 
Dythie's  forgot  me — wouldn't  reco'nize 
her  granny  a-tall.  Fm  e'en-about  minded 
to  go  over  and  see  Zeke's  folks  a-Sanday, 
me  and  Orphy.  Ef  hit  wasn't  for  that 
no- 'count  boy  o'  his'n — ^they  ort  to  pi:: 
him  to  hoein'  com.  I  seed  him  go  on  thi- 
morning  with  a  pole  and  a  canful 
red  worms." 

She  tiptoed  away,  turning  to  dip  a 
gourd  of  water  from  the  shelf  by  the 
kitchen  door. 

''  Well  !*^  she  exclaimed,  in  astonish- 
ment. The  gourd  remained  poised  as  she 
stared  into  the  bucket.  There,  in  the 
clear  water,  swam  at  some  inconvenience 
a  couple  of  shining  T)erch. 

"Well!''  she  said  again.     "That  boy! 
...  I  will  go  over  thar,  come  Sunday." 
A  smile  spread  slowly  across  her  features, 
twinkling   from   her   eyes   in   a   sapphire 
gleam,    seaming    her    pink    cheeks    in* 
kindlier  wrinkles  than  Orphy.  just  com-        | 
ing    in    with    her    aftem«x>n    harvest    of       i 
berries,  had  ever  siispecti:^!  there. 

"  H'sh,  Orphy."  \ras  the  grandmother- 
greeting.     '•  I   got   Hie   a   baby   in   her 
asleep." 

"Fll  bet  hit's  the  little  gal  that  was 
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playin'  in  the  road,"  the  girl  whispered, 
tiptoeing  in  to  look.    ^'  Whose  is  she  ?" 

'^  That's  what  we've  got  to  find  out,  I 
reckon,"  the  elder  returned.  "  But  see 
here  what  some  one  fetched  us  for  supper ! 
Now,  Orphy,  you  blow  up  the  fire,  and  I'll 
be  in  therectly  to  holp  ye  fix  ^em." 

She  left  the  house,  to  lean  over  the 
front  gate.  Chestnut  fiowers  were  falling 
noiselessly  through  the  dusk  beneath  the 
trees;  old  memories  came  to  her  on  the 
perfume  of  these  and  the  honeysuckles, 
now  heavy  with  the  approach  of  evening. 
She  heard  the  deep  brass  of  cow-bells, 
sounded  from  winding  paths  that  led 
up  out  of  the  creek;  fireflies  began  to 
sparkle  in  the  shadowed  grass.  She 
might  have  been  a  maid  barkening  for 
her  lover's  footfalls,  so  youthful  a  bright- 
ness shone  in  her  eyes. 

By  and  by  the  old  man  whom  Flitter- 
niouse  had  first  met  was  seen  returning 
at  the  same  plodding  gait.  Cynthi'  hailed 
him  with  a  question — an  inquiry  that 
made  both  forget  the  occasion  of  their 
last  meeting.  John  Provine  responded 
with  grave  interest.  No,  he  couldn't  say 
whose  little  gal  had  run  away;  he  had 
seen  one  up  yon  a  piece  this  morning, 
but  had  heard  no  stir  of  searching.  No, 
he  couldn't  come  in,  he  was  belated  al- 
ready, settling  with  a  feller  that  owed 
him  for  some  lumber — been  around  and 
let  him  have  a  ixtension  of  his  note,  like 
a  old  fooL  N-no,  he'd  be  late  to  supper — 
''  and  then  like  as  not  Sis'  Betty  she'd 
take  "n'  set  hit  off  the  table;  you  know 
she's  kind  o'—  No,  thank  y'.  Well,  I 
don't  know  jist — " 

He  found  himself  edging  through  the 
vine-bound  gate,  setting  himself  erect, 
and  getting  hold  of  his  most  stately  man- 
ner. The  gray  curls  that  topped  Aunt 
Cynthi's  alert  head  quivered  as  their 
wearer  fluttered  to  the  house;  she  seated 
her  guest  in  the  place  of  honor  on  the 
porch,  and  took  advantage  of  a  half- 
audible  sigh  from  the  sleeping  child  to 
run  in  and  slip  on — a  bit  of  youth,  of 
tender  sentiment,  of  wistful  remembrance, 
made  visible — the  lace  collar  that  she  had 
worn  when  a  girl. 

"  And,  Orphy,  honey — if  you'll  hurry 
and  make  up  some  o'  your  best  biscuits, 


and  set  on  a  jar  of  cherry  preserves,  I'll — 
I'll  git  ye  a  new  dress  in  time  for  us  to 
go  to  your  Unc'  Zeke's  a- Sunday,"  she 
whispered,  through  the  half-open  door. 

"  Good  gal  to  work,  ain't  she  ?"  com- 
mented Provine,  as  the  spirited  old  belle 
settled  herself  in  the  rocker  opposite  him. 
^'  She's  shore  goin'  it  lively  at  that  supper- 
gittin'.  ITer  feet  sounds  like  she  was 
a-dancin'  again." 

"  I'm  afeared  you  'n'  me  '11  git  into  a 
argu-mint  if  we  set  here  too  long,  so  I 
told  her  to  hurry  up  a  bite  for  us,"  Cyn- 
thi' answered,  twinkling.  "  Do  you  ricol- 
lect,  John  Awthur,  the  first  quarrel  we 
ever  had  ?"  Her  cheeks  were  even  pinker 
as  she  put  the  question.  "  We've  been 
quar'lin'  ever  sence." 

But  there  was  no  answering  gleam  of 
fun  in  his  face.  He  made  one  or  two 
efforts  to  speak,  failed,  and  finally  brought 
out :  "  I  been  sorry  a  thousan'  times  about 
that.  You  was  half  promised  to  marry 
me,  Cynthi' — and  then  you  went  and 
took  Macklin." 

"  Air  you  sorry  you  called  me  a  witch  ?" 

"  I  wish't  somebody'd  a-whupped  me 
right  thar  when  I  done  it.  I  do,  I  do, 
shore.  Might  'a'  learnt  me  some  sense. 
Cynthi',"  he  stole  a  glance  at  her  half- 
averted  face,  '^  you — you're  the  only — " 

"  Thar— thar's— I  do  b'lieve  thar's  Clay 
Sanders  a-comin'  home  from  work," 
she  cried,  jumping  up  nervously  as  a 
girl.  "Let's  us  ask  him  about  this 
here  baby." 

So  it  came  about  that  Flittermouse, 
feeling  herself  swung  into  a  well-known 
resting-place,  was  not  put  to  the  trouble 
of  opening  her  eyes.  She  had  followed 
the  beckoning  of  fate  that  day,  and 
traversed  a  wider  circuit  than  she  would 
ever  know,  carrying,  all  unconscious,  her 
lamp  of  love  and  joy  and  innocence  to 
light  sundry  dark  places. 

Flittermouse  snuggled  closer  on  the  big 
shoulder,  and  murmured  drowsily: 

"  Oh,  Pappy,  I'm  des  been  a-coming — 
tell  'oo — dot  sz-z-schick'n  for  zupper." 

And  Aunt  Cynthi',  hearing  the  gate 
close  behind  the  pair,  turned  to  the  man 
beside  .her  and  asked  coyly,  "  Do  you  ricol- 
lect  ever  seein'  me  wear  this  here  collar 
before,  John  Awthur?" 
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FOR  a  jjcneration  or  more  it  has 
been  the  fashion  to  reproach  Eng- 
land with  a  lack  of  serious  aesthetic 
advancement.  As  may  be  inferred,  such 
an  attitude  arises,  however,  mainly  from 
ignorance  of  the  true  aspects  of  the 
situation.  It  is  indeed  only  lately  that 
the  aristocratic  charm  of  British  eight- 
eenth-century art  has  been  accorded  its 
just  measure  of  approval,  while  con- 
temporary effort  is  still  popularly  sup- 
posed to  be  represented  by  the  Pre- 
Raphaelites  and  their  pendants,  and  the 
habitual  sentiment  and  pedantry  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  Yet  nothing  could  be 
less  exact  than  the  assumption  that  there 
is  at  present  no  real  aesthetic  progress  in 
Great  Britain.  In  point  of  fact,  the  coun- 
try is  making  notable  strides  in  almost 
every  branch  of  the  fine  arts.  Although 
in  painting  proper  the  Glasgow  School  at 
present  enjoys  greater  vogue  abroad  than 
any  other  group,  it  is  by  no  means  the 
only  centre  of  activity.  Unknown  to 
the  general  public,  either  European  or 
American,  there  is  to-day  in  London  a 
body  of  men  whose  aims  are  so  distinct, 
and  whose  work  is  so  characteristic,  that 
it  is  incomprehensible  that  they  should 
not  have  attained  wider  recognition.  For 
a  score  of  years  there  have  been  held  at 
various  minor  galleries  a  series  of  exhibi- 
tions by  certain  younger  spirits  whose 
task  has  been  to  free  art  from  the  shackles 
of  commercialism  and  officialism.  Their 
creed  is  to  paint  not  for  popular  approval 
or  pecuniary  reward,  but  for  the  sheer 
joy  of  self-expression.  They  have  never 
had  any  permanent  home.  Their  exist- 
ence has  been  itinerant,  yet  their  ideals 
have  remained  steadfast,  and,  after  a  per- 
sistent struggle,  they  to-day  occupy  the 
proudest  position  in  current  British  art. 
The  new  English  Art  Club  is  the  direct 
antithesis  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  has 
happily  furnished  a  wholesome  antidote 
to  academic  ascendency.  The  Club  has 
no  officers  beyond  an  executive  committee, 


it  awards  no  prizes,  and  holds  no  annual 
banciuets.  Its  membership  is  small,  yet 
by  means  of  a  judicious  policy  of  in- 
vitation to  outsiders  in  sympathy  with 
the  cause,  the  exhibitions  never  fail  to 
prove  coherent,  stimulating,  and  signif- 
icant. There  can  be  no  question  as  to 
the  salutary  influence  of  the  organization 
as  a  whole.  Its  ideals  have  in  a  measure 
altered  the  very  conception  of  painting  in 
England.  It  has  injected  vigor  and  in- 
dependence into  that  which  was  timid 
and  formal,  and  in  its  activities  can 
clearly  bo  traced  the  future  course  of 
British  art. 

The  careers  of  most  of  these  young 
lions  of  the  brush — these  men  who  have 
opened  the  eyes  of  their  countrymen  to 
the  beauty  of  every-day  scene  or  to  the 
haunting  appeal  of  the  imagination — 
read  singularly  alike.  The  majority  have 
studied  at  the  Schools,  preferably  the 
Slade,  have  gone  afterward  to  Paris,  and 
have  returned  to  cultivate  those  purely 
native  sources  of  inspiration  which  have 
proved  their  strength  and  salvation. 
While  the  initial  exhibitions  of  the  New 
English  Art  Club  were  Gallic  and  im- 
pressionistic, it  is  significant  to  note  that 
they  have  year  by  year  grov/n  more  na- 
tional in  character.  After  learning  how 
to  paint  with  that  fusion  of  freedom  and 
science  which  is  alone  the  gift  of  French 
training,  these  young  Britains  have  had 
the  wisdom  to  look  about,  and  above,  and 
within — to  seek  their  themes  in  the  splen- 
did pictorial  and  poetic  heritage  of  their 
own  land  and  race.  They  are  eclectic 
and  receptive.  They  know  Manet  and 
Degas,  Velasquez  and  Daumier.  Thoy 
hark  back  now  to  the  sumptuous  Vene- 
tians, and  now  to  the  sturdy,  patient 
Dutch,  but  they  are  more  in  sympathy 
with  Gainsborough,  Romney,  Constable, 
and  Turner.  Instinctively  they  attach 
themselves  to  that  great  central  tradition 
upon  which  the  art  of  their  country  has 
been  founded.     The  important  feature  of 
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their  work  is  that  it  is  English — English 
in  accent  and  in  spirit. 

Contemporary  British  painting  as  rep- 
resented by  the  newer  men  shows  two 
clearly  marked  phases.     Wliile  it  is  true 
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that  a  strong  decorative  tendency  is 
everywhere  manifest,  giving  a  general 
identity  of  aspect  and  purpose,  this  art 
is  fundamentally  either  realistic  or  imag- 
inative.    One  group  finds  its  inspiration 
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ill  the  changing  vesture  of  risible  things; 
the  other  and  smaller  body  clings,  not 
without  a  certain  heroism,  to  the  more 
remote  kingdom  of  creative  fancy.  On 
occasion  the  two  currents  converge  in  a 
single  individual,  but  for  the  most  part 
the  aims  of  each  remain  distinct.  There 
should  be  scant  hesitation  in  placing  at 
the  head  of  those  who  are  absorbed  in  the 
shifting  magic  of  the  concrete  world, 
whether  studied  outdoors  or  within,  the 
name  of  P.  Wilson  Steer.  The  art  of 
^Ir.  Steer  symbolizes  the  spirit  of  the 
entire  group.  It  is  characteristically 
modem  and  flexible.  Fascinated  by  the 
possibilities  of  pigment,  ^Ir.  Steer  paints 
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with    uiitailing    zest.      The    love    of    ad- 
venture is  ever  upon  him.     His  work  is 
fresh  and  full  of  spontaneity,  and  he  ap- 
proaches landscape,  the  figure,  or  an   in- 
terior in  the  same  blithe,  unfettered  mood. 
While  his  views  of  moor,  river,  or  castle 
may  lack  a  sense  of  that  vibrant  atmos- 
pheric envelope  which  suffuses  and  unities 
all    things,    they    are   the   finest    achieve- 
ments  of  the  kind   since   Constable   and 
Turner,   whose   legacy   they   continue   on 
broader,  more  robust  lines.     Equally  hap- 
py in  his  figure  compositions  and  in  those 
radiant    glimp-es    of    music    or    morning 
room  with   their  gracious  young  women 
seated  at  the  piano  or  by  an  open  window, 
^Ir.  Steer  is  year  by 
year    adding    to    the 
glory  of  British  art. 
Uncommunicative,  al- 
most  stolid   of   man- 
ner, his  work  is  the 
essence  of  all  that  is 
restless     and     sensi- 
ti\<'.       His     surfaces 
are  loose  and  broken, 
giving     the     impres- 
sion    of     beautiful 
mosaics  carelessly  set, 
but  his  draughtsman- 
ship is  free  yet  sure 
and  his  sense  of  color 
rich,     balanced,     and 
varied. 

Of  equal  promi- 
nence alike  in  the 
current  development 
of  British  art  and  in 
the  counsels  of  the 
Club  is  Augustus  E. 
John,  the  stormy  and 
solitary  Titan,  whose 
work  will  remain  for 
subsequent  comment. 
]Mr.  John  belongs  to 
the  broadly  symbolic 
movement,  not  to  the 
luminous  observation 
of  Mr.  Steer,  which 
finds  its  parallel  in 
such  men  as  Philip 
Connard.  Walter  W. 
Russell,  Professor 
Tonks.  and  other 
apostles  of  sunlight 
a  n  d  the  pellucid 
claritv     of    a    fresh. 
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indoor  scene.  The  work  of  these  men, 
and  even  to  a  greater  extent,  that  of 
William  Orpen,  William  Rothenstein, 
x\mbrose  McEvoy,  and  William  Nichol- 
son, while  modern  in  treatment,  is  not 
without  its  mid -Victorian  affiliations. 
More  or  less  consciously  they  all  glance 
backward  to  gracious,  departed  days,  to 
the  London  of  fifty  years  ago,  to  the  full 
skirt,  the  slender  furniture,  and  that  in- 
definable poetry  which  clings  to  things 
past  and  gone.  There  is  hardly  one 
among  them  who  has  not  succumbed  to 
this  persuasive  spell,  and  the  result  has 
been  that  they  have  brought  home  to  the 
public  as  nothing  else  has  done  the  pic- 


torial possibilities  of  British  every-day 
existence.  Mr.  Connard  is  more  advanced 
than  most  of  his  colleagues,  more  ab- 
sorbed in  pure  problems  of  air,  light,  and 
color,  and  from  his  Chelsea  studio  sends 
forth  canvases  that  reveal  a  distinguished 
sense  of  design  and  a  clarity  of  tone 
which  are  full  of  aesthetic  stimulus.  His 
work  has  a  singular  sparkle  and  crispness 
of  touch  and  an  unfailing  regard  for 
decorative  ensemble.  A  comparatively 
new  man,  Mr.  Connard's  place  is  already 
assured,  and  his  progress  will  be  followed 
with  increasing  pleasure  and  interest. 
Less  individual,  and  devoting  himself 
alternately  to  landscape  and  interiors,  is 
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Walter  W.  Russell,  who  belong-s  with  this 
particular  group  through  his  admiration 
for  tonal  purity  and  the  varied  caprices 
of  light  and  shade;  nor  must  one  here 
forget  the  name  of  Professor  Tonks, 
whose  instruction  at  the  Slade  School  has 
done  more  than  any  single  factor  toward 
awakening  the  artistic  consciousness  of 
the  younger  generation  of  painters. 

Though  the  dividing-line  between  the 
above  men  and  those  who  follow  is  not 
always  definite,  there  are  marked  diifer- 
ences  between  the  prismatic  vision  of  ]Mr. 
Steer  and  ^Fr.  Connard  and  the  more 
searching  presentments  of  Mr.  Orpen 
and  his  associates.    The  art  of  Mr.  Orpen, 


like  that  of  Mr.  McEvoy  and  Mr.  Rothen- 
stein,  is  not  without  its  mental  as  well 
as  aesthetic  significance.  These  men  are 
the  exponents  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
psychological  interior.  They  are  masters 
in  the  sphere  of  quiet,  subtle  suggestion. 
With  a  few  simple,  carefully  selected 
facts,  and  a  singularly  pervasive  tonality, 
they  evoke  emotions  which,  if  a  trifie  lit- 
erary, are  not  the  less  legitimate  from  the 
standpoint  of  art.  A  woman  reading  by 
mellow  candlelight,  or  pausing  beside 
a  window  through  which  filter  the  gray 
shadows  of  eventide;  a  tired  figure  asleep 
in  a  chair,  or  a  quaint-clad  family  group 
in  the  big  living-room  of  a  typical  Geor- 
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gian  house — such  are 
the  scenes  about  which 
the  observation  and  fan- 
cy of  these  men  love  to 
play.  Organic  unity  is 
the  ideal  toward  which 
they  strive.  They  are 
the  true  intimists  of 
British  painting.  They 
secure  an  accord  be- 
tween subject  and  treat- 
ment which  is  magical 
in  its  appeal,  and  their 
touch  is  ever  eloquent 
with  insight  and  sym- 
pathy. There  are  few 
artists  who  have  carried 
further  that  indoor 
poetry,  that  sense  of 
suppressed  life  in  inani- 
mate things,  and  that 
curious  affinity  between 
person  and  place  which 
are  the  dominant  char- 
acteristics of  these  can- 
vases. It  is  a  simpler, 
more  deliberate  world 
which  this  art  invokes, 
a  world  that  has  passed, 
but  which  has  been  re- 
called with  patient  per- 
ception from  fragments 
that  still  exist  in  the 
quaint  corners  of  Ken- 
sington or  Bloomsbury. 
While  choosing  similar 
subjects,  these  men  dif- 
fer in  their  several  in- 
terpretations. Mr.  Or- 
pen,  being  an  Irishman, 
is  inclined  to  mix  hu- 
mor with  his  sentiment; 
Mr.  McEvoy  is  not  with- 
out a  certain  depth  and 
poignancy  of  feeling; 
and  Mr.  Rothenstein  is 
austere  and  dramatic. 

Although  this  is 
perhaps  the  most  dis- 
tinctive phase  of  the  art  of  the  foregoing 
men,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  they 
paint  only  interiors.  The  most  whole- 
some feature  of  modern  British  aesthetic 
endeavor  is  that  its  exemplars  cover  a 
wide  field  and  are  seldom  the  victims  of 
a  single  mode  or  method.  Portraiture 
has    claimed    some    of    the    best    of    Mr. 
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Orpen's  efforts,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  Mr.  Rothenstein,  Mr.  John,  and  Mr. 
Nicholson.  There  is  little  of  the  specious 
bravura  of  certain  latter-day  executants 
in  this  work.  Affirmative  in  conception, 
it  shov/s  a  welcome  dignity  and  balance, 
and  usually  aims  to  give  a  sense  of  the 
actual  surroundings  and  occupation  of  the 
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of  British  art.  The  bahiiKV  of  interest 
was  admirahly  maintaiiietl  between  the 
idealistic  painters,  such  as  Charles  Shan- 
non and  Charles  Ricketts,  who  are  re- 
served for  later  consideration,  and  the 
realists,  decorative  men,  intimists,  and 
those  who,  like  ^Ir.  Strang,  and  indeed 
Mr.  Shannon  himself,  cultivate  more  than 
one  manner.  While  the  distinguished 
portraiture  of  Mr.  George  Henry  was  not 
in  evidence,  here  as  elsewhere  the  supple 
elegance  of  ^Ir.  La  very,  the  Velas(iuez- 
like  vision  of  George  Lambert,  and  the 
caressing,  penetrant  touch  of  Professor 
Sauter  each  counted  at  its  just  value. 
The  display  as  a  whole  was  a  complete 
vindication  for  modern  British  art.  It 
showed  in  welcome  measure  that  firm 
grasp  of  actuality  and  that  imaginative 
fervor  which  form  the  lni<i<  nf  all  worthy 
a.^5thetic  attainment. 

Such  an  exhibition  as  tiiat  at  the 
Grafton  Galleries  was  bound  to  disclose 
points  of  general  as  well  as  particular 
interest.  English  painting  during  the 
past  decade  has  undergone  radical 
changes.  Obviously  poetic  and  literarj' 
subjects  have  disappeared  save  from  the 
walls  of  the  Royal  Academy.  New  mo- 
tives and  new  methods  are  rapidly  sup- 
planting the  old  and  outworn,  and  on 
every  side  are  signs  of  strength  and 
vitality.  From  Whistler  and  the  Scotch- 
men have  been  learned  the  compelling 
unity  of  tone  and  atmosphere,  and  the 
necessity  for  a  well-conceived  design. 
There  are  echoes  of  French  training  in 
the  greater  freedom  of  brush  work  and 
the  less  stilted  choice  of  theme,  but,  best 
of  all,  British  art  has  developed  from 
within.  It  is  to-day  replete  with  na- 
tional flavor,  not  brooding  over  Renais- 
sance legend,  or  coldly  copying  classic 
models.  After  a  period  of  exile  the 
landscape-painter?  again  go  frankly  forth 


to  nK'ivl<»w  and  down  a^^  did  Constable  and 
Old  Crome;  after  industriously  studying 
ancient  sites  and  costumes  the  painter  of 
the  past  to-day  celebrates  the  less  remote 
charm  of  Victorian  days,  and  instead  of 
l>eerless,  mail-clad  knights  we  are  now 
more  apt  to  see  a  group  of  morris-dancers 
making  merry  before  the  park  gates. 
Art  in  England,  so  long  divorced  from 
popular  life,  is  again  being  humanized. 
It  is  reasserting  that  wholesome  verity 
which  it  so  richly  enjoyed  in  the  time 
of  Hogarth  and  George  ^lorland.  and 
which  well-nigh  perished  under  the  blight 
of  academic  sterility. 

It  is  such  men  as  Mr.  Steer,  Mr.  Ori)en, 
and  their  colleagues  who  are  responsible 
for  this  transformation.  They  are  teach- 
ing their  generation  style  and  truth. 
They  are  not  slaves  to  detail,  they  look 
at  nature  broadly  and  synthetically,  and 
their  in?.pi ration  is  British  through  and 
through.  Thus  far  it  cannot  be  main- 
tained that  this  art  is  technically  as  ad- 
vanced or  self-reliant  as  that  of  many  cor- 
responding groups  of  painters  on.  the 
Continent.  When  it  comets  to  matters  of 
sheer  craftsmanship,  certain  of  these  men 
bear  the  stamp  of  amateurs,  yet  they  re- 
veal qualities  of  sincerity  and  single- 
mindedness  which  do  much  toward  com- 
l>ensating  for  the  lack  of  manipulative 
dexterity.  Xot  the  least  encouraging 
feature  of  British  painting  is  its  innate 
and  unaffected  charm.  There  is  some- 
thing frank  and  wholesome  about  artist 
life  in  London  and  the  studios  of  Ken- 
sington and  Chelsea  which  no  other 
community  of  the  kind  can  duplicate. 
Clustered  along  the  river  bank  or 
surrounded  by  gardens,  they  breathe 
the  strength  and  sanity,  the  sweet 
dignity  and  refinement,  of  a  race 
which,  in  things  of  the  spirit,  is  full  of 
May-time  fragrance. 


The    Disillusioned 
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IT  was  just  before  sunrise  when  Filo- 
mena  knocked  at  the  strange  Signo- 
ra's  door,  and  obeying  a  summons 
to  enter,  found  the  lady  already  dressed 
and  watching  dawn  brighten  over  Rome. 

"  Macche !"  exclaimed  Filomena,  in  sur- 
prise, for  it  was  spring  and  the  sun 
rose  early. 

The  lady  stood  with  her  back  to  the 
room;  her  figure,  tall  and  frail,  w^as  sil- 
houetted sharply  against  the  growing 
light,  and  something  in  its  attitude 
puzzled  Filomena.  "  The  Signora  is  sad 
to  leave  Rome  so  soon,"  she  said.  "  The 
Signora  has  been  crying."  But  the  lady's 
eyes  were  dry  as  she  turned  with  a  list- 
less gesture,  and  the  Italian  woman 
thought  the  gray  streak  in  her  hair 
showed  more  clearly  than  usual. 

"  I  am  not  crying,  Filomena,  only 
wishing  that  I  could  want  to  cry,"  she 
explained. 

"  Macche !"  cried  Filomena  again, 
which  meant  that  the  Signora's  words 
bewildered  her.  The  lady  spoke  in  slow, 
careful  Italian,  which  she  handled  as  one 
would  a  musical  instrument  half  forgot- 
ten and  of  long  ago. 

For  three  days  she  had  occupied 
Filomena's  very  humble  guest  -  room, 
and  for  three  days  Filomena  had  been 
utterly  bewildered  by  what  she  said, 
and  what  she  was,  and  the  mystery  of 
her  being  there  at  all.  The  Signora  was 
an  American  and,  though  plainly  dressed 
in  black,  was  evidently  a  great  lady. 

Why.  then,  did  she  take  a  place  out- 
side of  the  Roman  walls,  in  an  osieria, 
with  ''  Vini  Dei  Castelli "  painted  in  blue 
letters  on  the  outside  of  its  crumbling 
wall,  and  sit  alone  all  the  evening  in  the 
garden  where  Italian  laborers  came  at 
midday  to  eat  macaroni  and  drink  pale 
wine  out  of  thick  glass  goblets? 

The  strange  Signora  had  come  with 
a  message  from  Filomena's  own  sister 
w^ho  worked  in  America,  and  it  was  this 
sister's  room  that   the  lady  had  insisted 
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upon  occupying  in  spite  of  Filomena's 
protests. 

At  first  the  Signora  had  been  gay 
and  charmed  with  everything.  But 
that  evening  she  grew  quiet,  and  it 
was  then  that  Filomena  first  suspected 
her  to  be  waiting  for  some  one.  The 
next  morning  on  the  loggia  where  she 
had  her  breakfast  she  seemed  to  be  wait- 
ing still,  and  that  evening  when  she  came 
back  from  a  day  of  mysterious  absence 
she  looked  disappointed,  listless,  and  very 
pale.  So  it  went  on  through  the  second 
day,  and  it  seemed  more  and  more  as 
though  she  were  waiting. 

The  Signora  was  not  young:  there  was 
gray  in  her  soft  dark  hair,  her  skin  was 
delicately  marred  by  time,  and  there 
were  lines  and  shadows  under  her  eyes; 
but  her  figure  w^as  frail  and  slender  as 
a  girl's,  and  about  her  whole  person 
floated  something  rare  and  impalpable 
which  made  Filomena  think  that  a  man 
might  die  for  love  of  her  still.  It  was 
almost  incredible  that  she  should  wait 
for  one  who  did  not  come. 

Before  the  third  day  the  Signora  de- 
cided to  leave. 

"  The  Signora  has  not  found  what  she 
came  for?"  ventured  Filomena. 

"  No ;  that  is  gone  forever.  Wake 
me  at  six  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  for 
I  shall  leave  by  the  early  train." 

And  so  it  happened  that  Filomena 
came  in  just  after  dawn,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  find  the  lady  dressed  and  stand- 
ing by  the  window. 

"  It  seemed  foolish  to  come  so  early, 
as  the  train  does  not  leave  for  some 
hours,  but  since  the  Signora  ordered 
it—" 

The  lady  said  that  she  would  break- 
fast at  half  past  six  in  the  loggia,  and 
walk  down  the  street  a  little  way  in  the 
mean  time.  But  before  half  past  six 
something  happened.  Filomena  met  the 
Signora  at  the  garden  door.  "  A  Signore 
has     arrived     for     breakfast,"     she     an- 
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nounced,     breathlessly,     "  an     American 
Signore!     He  waits  in  the  logg:ia." 

But  instead  of  chang-ing-  color  and 
hastening  to  the  loggia  as  P^ilomena  had 
exix-cted,  the  lady  passed  into  the  gar- 
den slowly  and  with  her  habitual  listless 
grace.  "  I  hoped  that  in  coming  here 
I  should  escape  American  Signori !''  she 
said.  ''  You  see,  Filomena,  I  live  with 
them  always;  my  husband,  my  brothers, 
my  cousins,  all,  all  are  American  Si- 
gnori !"  And  then  closing  her  parasol 
she  went  up  the  flight  of  wooden  steps 
that  led  to  the  loggia,  and  passed  to 
her  room  with  scarcely  a  izlance  at 
the  stranger. 

Before  packing  a  silver  tea-caddy  she 
measured  some  tea  for  her  breakfast. 
"  Italian  tea  is  very  good,"  she  explained 
to  Filomena,  careful  not  to  hurt  her 
feelings.  "  But  in  America  we  have  a 
very  special  kind  which  we  cannot  do 
without.  Now  I  wonder — "  she  paused 
to  look  through  the  window  toward  the 
loggia,  where  she  could  see  the  shoulder 
of  the  American  Signore.  "  Does  he 
speak  much  Italian?" 

"  None.  I  speak  a  little  English  with 
him." 

''  Good.  Then  if  I  speak  oiily  Italian 
he  will  think  I  am  Italian  and  we 
cnn  have  breakfast  together  in  beau- 
tiful silence.  He  shall  have  some  of  my 
tea."  She  measured  a  double  quantity 
and  put  her  tea-caddy  into  a  suit-case. 

"  He  has  been  here  before,"  volun- 
teered Filomena,  "  but  never  for  break- 
fast. He  usually  comes  at  midday  with 
the  other  artists." 

There  was  a  long  table  on  the  loggia, 
and  the  new  arrival  sat  at  one  end  of  it. 
The  Signora  took  her  seat  at  the  other 
end  as  far  away  as  possible,  which  was 
still  not  as  far  as  she  wished,  for  she 
wanted  these  last  hours  to  herself,  and 
was  almost  sorr>'  she  had  arranged  to 
make  tea  for  him.  He  had  risen  when 
she  came  out,  and  bowed  gravely;  but 
fortunately  for  her  mood  he  had  seemed 
to  forget  her  on  reseating  himself,  and  re- 
turned to  his  contemplation  of  the  house- 
tops. During  her  brief  glance  at  him  she 
had  received  an  impression  that  the  un- 
w^elcome  stranger  was  a  gentleman  dressed 
in  gray  homespun  and  unusually  tall. 

The  loggia  where  they  sat  was  very 
quiet.     Its  plastered  walls  were  frescoed 


with  vignettes  of  mountain  and  sea,  and, 
of  contadini  variously  occupied.  Vines 
(lung  to  its  wooden  pillars  and  also  along 
tlie  railing  of  the  narrow  staircase  that 
led  to  it  from  the  garden,  and  among 
the  houses  round  the  garden  green  things 
growing  in  boxes  and  tin  cans  were  de- 
posited wherever  space  could  be  found 
for  them. 

All  these  things  were  drenched  in 
light — light  of  a  brilliant  and  smokeless 
clarity ;  for  Rome,  unlike  other  cities,  does 
not  sully  her  skies.  Her  breath  is  un- 
stained with  soot  and  gas;  her  sunshine 
is  clear,  burning  inviolate. 

The  Signora,  who  was  to  make  her 
own  tea,  waited  for  the  water  to  boil, 
and  crumbled  her  bread  languidly,  look- 
ing at  the  rich  orange  of  an  opposite 
wall  and  the  vine  that  roved  upon  it, 
without  receiving  apparent  pleasure  from 
the  sight. 

Filomena  came  out  upon  the  loggia 
with  two  cups,  and  the  lady  spoke  to  her. 
"  Try  to  make  the  Signore  understand 
that  I  have  some  tea  which  I  shall  be 
glad  to  share  with  him,"  she  said. 

Filomena  struggled  with  a  few  Eng- 
lish words,  which  the  stranger  understood, 
thereby  showing  unusual  intelligence. 

"  Thank  the  Signora,  but  I  always  take 
water  for  my  breakfast,"  he  answered, 
and  from  his  accent  she  thought  him  to 
be  English. 

"  Tell  him,"  she  continued,  without 
looking  at  him,  "  that  I  have  enough  in 
the  teapot  to  give  him  a  cup  if  he 
changes  his  mind."  And  Filomena  trans- 
lated again,  reluctantly,  for  the  comedy 
seemed  to  her  a  foolish  one. 

"  Tell  the  Signora  that  I  never  change 
my  mind,"  answered  the  stranger. 

"  You  hear  what  he  says,"  cried  Filo- 
mena, in  Italian. 

The  lady  paused  with  her  hand  on  a 
teacup.  Was  it  possible  that  amusement 
had  sounded  in  the  stranger's  voice? 
Did  he  understand  Italian?  A  spirit  of 
adventure  entered  into  her  suddenly. 

"  Yes,  I  hear,  Filomena.  He  must 
be  a  very  terrible  person,"  she  said. 
Pouring  out  a  steaming  cup  of  tea,  she 
held  it  toward  him. 

"  Prenda,"  she  urged,  addressing  him 
with  the  gracious  and  impersonal  smile 
of  one  dispensing  favors  from  the  tea 
table  of  an  afternoon  reception. 


Drawn  by  F,  Walter  Taylor 
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He  bowed  a  silent  negative,  and  look- 
ing at  him  for  the  first  time,  she  saw  that 
his  face  was  long,  thin,  and  rather 
melancholy;  but  there  was  certainly 
amusement  in  his  eyes. 
'  ^'  Strangers  are  often  particular  about 
their  tea,"  said  Filomena ;  "  the  Eng- 
lish, they  say,  are  more  particular  than 
Americans." 

"  That  is  not  true,"  answered  the  lady, 
with  some  spirit.  "  Years  ago  we  dis- 
liked English  tea  so  much  that  when 
a  ship-load  of  it  came  to  one  of  our 
cities  we  threw  it  all  into  the  sea." 
,  It  seemed  to  her  that  the  Englishman 
opposite  moved  a  little  restively. 
•     "  Dio  mio  !"  exclaimed  Filomena. 

"  You  can  find  the  whole  story  written 
down  in  books,"  continued  the  Signora. 

"  Then  it  must  be  true ;  but  what  ex- 
travagance !"  After  this  Filomena  went 
off  to  superintend  the  boiling  of  the  Si- 
gnora's  Qgg,  so  the  lady  and  the  stranger 
were  left  alone  on  the  loggia. 

"  Prenda,"  she  urged  again,  pointing 
to  the  empty  cup;  but  the  artist  declined 
with  a  gesture. 

"  The   Signora  is,  however,  more  than 
kind,"  he  said,  in  excellent  Italian. 
'     And    the    lady    smiled:    she   could    not 
help  it.    "  Please,"  she  said,  in  English. 

''  Thank  you,  I  will,"  he  answered  her, 
in  the  same  tongue. 

:  "  Why  wouldn't  you  take  it  in  Italian  ?" 
she  asked,  as  he  rose  and  came  to  her 
side  of  the  table  to  take  his  cup. 

"  Because  of  your  unwillingness  to 
speak  to  me  in  the  tongue  you  thought 
I  understood." 

"  Will  you  have  one  lump  of  sugar, 
or  two?" 

"  Three,  please." 

"  It  is  too  much,"  said  the  Signora, 
but  she  dropped  it  in. 

When  he  had  returned  to  his  seat  they 
looked  at  each  other  across  the  table 
with  mutual  curiosity.  But  the  slightly 
melancholy  face  of  the  artist  did  not 
alter,  and  the  Signora  did  not  lose  her 
air  of  languor. 

Neither  of  them  was  young,  and  the 
things  that  had  made  their  lives  had 
marked  their  faces  with  lines  no  future 
could  wholly  change. 

'  "I  am  considered  to  speak  Italian 
well,"  she  said.  "  Plow  did  you  know  I 
spoke  anything  else?" 


"  Americans  usually  speak  English — 
of  a  kind,"  explained  the  artist. 

This  was  hard  to  bear;  but  the  lady 
bore  it,  remembering  her  thrust  about 
Revolutionary  tea,  given  at  a  moment 
when  he  was  conversationally  defenceless. 

"  How  did  you  know  I  was  American  ?" 

"  By  your  walk  when  you  came  through 
the  garden." 

"  Ah,"  she  murmured,  reflectively, 
thinking  Filomena  must  have  been  right 
to  call  him  an  artist,  and  wondering  if 
he  were  sculptor  or  painter.  It  seemed 
to  her  that  in  evening  dress  he  would 
look  very  much  the  grand  seigneur,  and 
that  even  in  the  gray  homespun  and  seat- 
ed at  this  table  of  the  people  he  bore 
himself  as  one  accustomed  to  the  drawing- 
rooms  of  great  ladies;  but  his  face  was 
that  of  one  who  has  thought  much,  and 
there  was  power  in  his  large  gray  eyes, 
so  the  Signora  imagined  that  though  he 
might  go  to  courts  and  drawing-rooms 
he  could  pass  out  of  them  willingly, 
indifferent  to  their  artificial  and  po- 
tent glamour. 

For  a  while  no  more  words  passed  be- 
tween them;  but  the  artist  watched  her 
when  he  was  sure  she  did  not  notice  it. 

Of  all  adorable  attributes  belonging  to 
the  outward  w^oman,  grace  had  always 
seemed  to  him  the  most  adorable,  and 
this  unknown  lady  who  made  his  tea 
had  grace.  The  lines  of  her  throat  and 
shoulders  and  arms  were  long  and  love- 
ly, and  the  poise  of  her  body  as  she  sat 
at  the  table  was  lovely  too.  Her  face 
v/as  not  beautiful,  and  it  was  one  for 
which  "  pretty "  w^ould  have  seemed  a 
debasing  term ;  personally  the  artist  could 
not  think  of  a  merely  pretty  woman 
without  impatience.  It  was  also  a  face 
through  which  a  slightly  tired  and 
disillusioned  spirit  had  found  expres- 
sion, but  even  in  this  expression  there 
was  grace. 

A  bird  began  to  sing  in  the  bamboo 
tree  which  stood  against  the  yellow  wall, 
and  presently  the  Signora  forgot  the 
eg-g-  Filomena  had  boiled  so  carefully, 
and  leaning  her  chin  upon  her  hand, 
she  listened. 

The  sound  of  the  first  song-bird  can 
hurt  strangely,  or  exquisitely,  or  miser- 
ably, according  to  the  things  that  still 
are,  or  that  have  passed  away  from  the 
heart  of  him  who   hears   it.     It  touches 
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suddenly  m  here  one  lias  not  been  touched 
during  a  long  winter  of  time  or  experi- 
ence, and  the  listener  finds  he  had  for- 
gotten how  sad  a  thing  life  can  be,  or 
one  how  full  of  ecstasy. 

The  little  bird  sang  on  in  the  sunshine, 
the  Signora  continued  to  listen  with  her 
chin  leaning  on  her  hand,  and  the  artist 
still  watched,  and  longed  to  ask  what 
the  singing  meant  or  did  not  mean  for 
her.  Finally  a  queer  dim  smile  came 
upon  her  lips — a  smile  that  seemed  part- 
ly of  bitterness,  partly  of  regret,  and 
wholly  of  disillusion.  Then  she  ceased 
listening  to  the  bird  and  continuod  to 
eat  her  breakfast. 

At  that  moment  Filomena  came  out 
upon  the  loggia  to  ask  if  the  Signora's 
suit-case  was  ready  to  be  taken  down, 
but  she  had  heard  the  two  stranieri  talk- 
ing together  in  their  o\\i\  tongue,  and 
wondered  if  this  was  not  the  Signore  so 
anxiously  waited  for,  though  the  lady 
had  pretended  to  know  nothing  of  him. 

"  Does  the  Signora  still  intend  leaving 
this  morning?''  she  asked. 

"  Certainly,  Filomena.     Why  not  ?'' 
"Eh!      What   can   I   know?     The   Si- 
gnora first   said   that   she   intended   leav- 
ing only  to-morrow." 

The  stranieri  understood  perfectly,  and 
as  their  eyes  met  they  smiled. 

'^  There  are  some  few  things  still  to 
put  away,"  said  the  Signora.  "  I  will 
come  soon,  but  the  vettura  does  not  arrive 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  yet." 

"  I  did  not  know  you  were  going  this 
morning,"  observed  the  artist.  The  lady 
found  no  answer  to  this  and  sat  silently 
crumbling  bread  with  her  left  hand. 
"  Are  you  really  going  to-day  ?"  he  asked, 
after  a  pause. 

"  In  half  an  hour." 

"  It  seems  a  foolish  thing  to  leave 
Rome  on  a  day  like  this,"  he  murmured, 
looking  about  him. 

"  I  must,"  she  answered ;  but  sat  on 
in  the  simshine,  and  they  talked  a  little 
of  the  changes  in  Rome.  He  asked  her 
if  she  had  seen  the  dusty  electric-light 
■fixtures  that  encircled  the  very  dingy 
Madonna  of  the  Via  del  Babuino.  She 
said  that  she  had,  and  that  it  was  terri- 
ble. Then  he  wondered  if  the  light  that 
had  been  kept  burning  for  hundreds  of 
years  in  the  Palazzo  della  Scimmia  was 
now  electric. 


"  l>ut  I  don't  know  the  Palazzo  della 
Scimmia,"  said  the  Signt»ra.  "  And  why 
have  they  kept  a  light  burning  in  it  for 
hundreds  of  years?" 

"'  Because  a  long  time  ago  a  monkey 
stole  a  girl  from  the  palace,  and  since 
then  a  light  is  always  kept  on  the  ter- 
race tower  to  guide  her  should  she  tr>' 
to  come  back." 

"How  cliarming!"  exclaimed  the  Si- 
gnora. "  1  should  like  to  see  it.  How 
does  one  get  there?" 

"  You  cross  the  Corso  and  go  to  the 
Via  doi  Portughesi — " 

"  But  how  do  I  know  how  to  find  the 
Via  dei  Portughesi  ?" 

"  It  is  no  matter,"  said  the  artist, 
"  since  you  leave  Rome  in  half  an  hour." 

"  I  am  quite  reconciled  to  electric 
lights,"  said  she,  reverting  to  the  topic 
with  a  little  haste.  "  They  are  the  one 
advance  of  civilization  which  do  no  harm; 
but  tliey  can  never  replace  the  flame  that 
is  kindled  and  guarded  by  watchers  in 
holy  places." 

"  I  can  never  forgive  them  for  making 
the  moon  look  tarnished,"  said  the  artist ; 
"  and  one  sometimes  w^onders  if  this  is 
not  symbolical  of  our  modem  comparative 
clarity  of  thought,  which  exposes  the  fal- 
lacy of  a  belief  we  held  sacred,  the  taw- 
driness  of  a  place  where  w^e  have  wor- 
shipped, and  gives  us  no  good  thing 
in  return." 

She  was  silent  for  a  while,  and  there 
was  a  shadow  in  her  eyes.  "  One  might 
answer  you,"  she  said  at  last,  "  but 
I  cannot — at  least  I  cannot  in  half 
an  hour." 

"  There  are  only  twenty  minutes  now," 
he  observed,  looking  at  his  watch. 

"  Yes,  and  I  must  go  up  to  close  the 
suit-case." 

"  It  is  such  a  lovely  day,"  he  said,  witli 
apparent  vagueness.  Her  silence  seemed 
an  assent.  "  Isn't  it  a  pity — "  he  began. 
Still  the  Signora  said  nothing.  "I  sup- 
pose it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  you 
to  go  this  morning." 

"  Not  absolutely." 

Then  the  artist  became  bold.  "  Is 
there  anything  which  could  induce  you 
to  stop  over?" 

The  Signora  looked  at  him,  and  a  smile 
came  into  her  eyes.  It  was  a  charming 
smile,  which  seemed  to  assure  him  of  her 
confidence.     "  I  wonder  if  you  know  how 
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respectable  I  am,"  she  said;  "you  might 
hunt  a  long  time  without  meeting  any 
one  so  respectable  as  myself." 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  he  said,  without 
enthusiasm.  "  Is  there  nothing  which 
could  induce  you — ?"    He  paused. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  finally. 

"  Anything  which  I  can  do  ?" 

Now  the  smile  came  to  her  lips  as  well 
as  to  her  eyes.     '"'  Yes,"  she  said,  again. 

"  Will  you  let  me  show  you  the  Pa- 
lazzo della  Scimmia?" 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  a  third  time. 

"Thank  you,"  he  cried;  ''we  w411  go 
there  first." 

The  Sigiiora  laughed  as  a  girl  might 
laugh  at  the  beginning  of  a  day  of 
truancy.  "  But  I  must  make  a  condi- 
tion," she  added. 

"Which  is?" 

"  We  are  socially  unknown  to  each 
other.  Let  us  remain  so.  At  the  end  of 
the  day  you  will  not  know  my  name, 
nor  shall  I  ask  for  yours.  It  is  probable 
that  we  could  find  friends  in  common, 
but  we  will  not  seek  them.  In  this  way 
we  shall  be  free  and  responsible  to  no 
one  for  our  unconventionality,  not  even 
to  our  own  names.     Do  you  agree?" 

He  bowed.     "  Since  you  wish  it." 

"  Ecco  la  vettura !"  announced  Eilo- 
mena  from  the  loggia. 

"  Send  it  away,"  commanded  the 
Signora. 

"  Send  it  away !"  exclaimed  Eilomena. 
"  How  then  will  the  Signora  take  her 
train  ?" 

"  She  will  not  take  it." 

"  Then  the  Signora  stays —  ?" 

"  One  more  day." 

"  But  we  will  keep  the  vettura,"  said 
the  artist. 

The  lady  then  went  to  her  room  to  put 
on  a  hat,  and  when  she  came  back  her  face 
vras  more  severe.  "  There  is  one  thing 
more  I  insist  upon,"  she  said.  "  I  must 
share  an  honest  half  of  our  expenses." 

The  artist  laughed.  "  I  am  not  at  all 
poor,"  he  assured  her. 

"  It  is  a  question  of  principle,  not 
poverty." 

"  Now  I  am  almost  sure  you  come 
from  New  England,"  he  said.  "  Perhaps 
even  from  Boston." 

"I  am  not  joking,"  said  the  lady. 

"Nor  am  I,"  said  the  artist.  "It 
would   please    me    to    be    your   host   for 


one  day  in  Rome.  Why  must  you  deprive 
me  of  what  would  please  me?" 

"  I  am  not  spending  the  day  with  you 
only  to  please  you,"  she  said,  less  severely. 

"  Thank  you.  Of  course,"  he  added, 
"'  it  shall  be  as  you  wish." 

"  Of  course."  ^ 

They  went  out  to  find  a  shabby  little 
victoria  waiting  for  them,  and  when  the 
artist  had  assured  himself  that  the  horse 
was  neither  lame  nor  wounded,  as  is  too 
often  the  case  with  Roman  cab-horses,  he 
gave  his  orders,  and  took  a  seat  beside 
the  lady.  The  sun  was  hot  and  bright, 
and  there  was  the  spirit  of  a  holiday  in 
the  air,  or  so  at  least  it  seemed  to  the 
Signora  and  the  artist  as  they  drove  up 
the  Via  Flaminia  toward  the  city. 

"  Are  you  a  famous  person  ?"  asked 
the  Signora. 

"What  do  you  think?" 

She  looked  at  him  critically.  His  lean 
face  under  the  Panama  hat  did  not  show 
a  line  of  futility  or  emptiness,  and  she 
seemed  to  read  upon  it  distinction  of 
thought  and  achievement,  as  well  as 
of  birth. 

"  I  think  it  probable  that  you  are.  It 
may  be  that  I  know  your  name  quite 
well,  and  even  that  a  picture  of  yours 
hangs  in  my  drawing-room.  I  wonder 
v/hich  one  it  could  be?" 

"  Do  you  really  wish  to  see  the  Palazzo 
della  Scimmia  ?"  he  asked,  as  they  en- 
tered Rome  under  the  Porta  del  Popolo. 
"  It  is  nothing  in  itself — nothing,  I  mean, 
in  the  way  of  beauty." 

"  But  I  like  the  story,"  she  protested. 
"  Please,  please  take  me  to  the  Palazzo 
della  Scimmia !" 

The  artist  had  ordered  their  driver  to 
pass  through  the  Piazzo  di  Spagna. 
Surrounded  by  warm-tinted  irregular 
buildings  that  make  lovable  such  things 
as  the  American  bank,  the  large  hotel, 
the  tourist  agency,  and  a  variety  of 
expensive  shops,  this  square  is  to  the 
average  stranger  the  heart  of  his  Rome. 
And  it  had  never  been  more  brilliant  nor 
more  full  of  life  than  on  this  May  morn- 
ing. Drivers  seated  on  the  boxes  of  their 
vetture  talked  and  called  to  each  other 
while  they  waited  to  be  engaged.  Insistent 
individuals  who  carrj^  trays  of  mosaics  to 
sell  were  already  there  waiting  to  attack 
the  tourists.  The  picturesque  old  beggar 
in   a   wide-brimmed  hat   was  there   also, 
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just  as  he  had  been  for  years,  and  brown 
barelegged  boys  with  merry  and  violent 
eyes  played  about  the  low  wide  brim 
of  Bernini's  sunken  fountain.  There 
were  other  and  more  decorative  urchins 
dressed  in  green  velveteen  with  red  trim- 
mings, which  are  intended  to  please  the 
artists  and  strangers  whom  they  seek  to 
coerce  into  buying  tight  little  bunches 
of  flowers.  Above  the  fountain,  above  the 
gorgeous  color  of  flower  booths  at  its  feet, 
and  the  square  with  its  insistent  and 
clamorous  life,  rose  the  famous  steps, 
sumptuous  and  glowing  in  the  hot  light ; 
tier  above  tier  of  sunburned  stone  mount- 
ing triumphantly  to  where  the  obelisk 
shot  upward,  and  the  twin  towers  of  La 
Trinita  dei  ^Monti  burned  with  amber 
and  orange  against  the  clear  intense  blue 
of  an  Italian  sky. 

The  Signora  and  the  artist  looked  in 
silence,  each  thankful  to  the  other  for 
withholding  the  usual  exclamations  of 
approval.  She  imagined  that  his  praise 
of  all  things  would  be  sparing  and  fine; 
while  from  her,  from  this  frail  and  deli- 
cately faded  woman,  he  could  not  expect 
criticism  that  was  other  than  fastidious. 

"  You  are  American,"  he  said,  "  and 
I  have  discovered  in  you  some  regrettable 
Puritan  tendencies,  yet  surely  you  are 
not  wholly  a  New  England  woman." 

'^  My  mother  was  from  Virginia,"  she 
answered. 

He  thought  this  accounted  for  her 
charm — for  her  allure,  which  is  a  thing 
one  does  not  often  meet  among  women 
of  the  North.  "I  do  not  always  share 
the  admiration  of  our  woman,"  he  said. 

"  Our  woman !"  she  repeated,  in  sur- 
prise.    "  I  thought  you  were  English." 

"  So  I  imagined  when  you  told  Filo- 
mena  about  throwing  English  tea  into 
the  Boston  harbor.  No,  I  am  an  Amer- 
ican who  has  lived  sufficiently  long  in 
Europe  to  find  his  countrywoman  too 
angular  in  movement  and  manner.  Her 
very  frankness  and  honesty  are  a  menace 
to  her  charm.  If  she  thinks  all  she  says, 
which  is  admirable,  she  is  too  apt  to  say 
all  she  thinks,  which  is  less  admirable. 
If  she  has  intelligence  and  cultivation, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  she  is  too  apt  to 
assault  you  with  these  things  instead  of 
letting  them  be  gradually  divined.  She 
,seems  a  woman  without  twilight  moods. 
Her  personality   is   always   placed,   as   it 


were,  in  a  high,  incredibly  clear  light, 
and  one  is  too  conscious  of  her  surface — 
of  its  vigor,  its  brilliancy,  its  elegance — 
which  sometimes  becomes  the  merely 
stylish — and  of  another  quality,  or  lack 
of  quality,  which  makes  it  a  little  hard. 
If  I  painted  her,  it  would  1x3  without 
chiaro-oscuro." 

"  This  is  all  very  interesting,"  said  the 
Signora,  "  and  doubtless  true.  Thank 
you  very  much.  In  the  mean  time  wo 
are  passing  through  the  Corso,  and  I 
shall  pro])ably  never  bo  here  again  after 
to-day." 

Very  soon  they  turned  to  the  riglit, 
and  plunged  into  the  labyrinth  of  dark 
and  narrow  streets  which  lies  between 
the  Corso  and  the  Tiber.  It  was  chilly 
here  even  on  this  May  morning,  for  there 
is  no  sunlight,  and  not  more  than  a  strip 
of  sky  to  be  seen  between  the  rows  of 
houses  which  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
tall,  dark,  and  reticent,  as  though  guard- 
ing some  gloomy  secret. 

As  the  artist  had  said,  the  Palazzo 
della  Scimmia  was  not  beautiful;  but 
the  Signora  lingered  by  it  for  the  sake 
of  the  storj'.  It  pleased  her  to  think 
of  the  light  kept  burning  on  the  tower 
during  so  many  years  for  the  sake  of  a 
mj'th.  "  If  it  were  burning  for  some 
useful  purpose  I  should  not  care  for  it 
at  all,"  she  said.  "  I  like  the  old  terrace, 
too,  and  the  church  near  by.  Neither 
of  them  seems  to  belong  to  the  dreadful 
Bernini  period.  Now  I  suppose,"  she 
added,  "  that  I  am  betraying  a  horrid 
ignorance  when  I  say  the  Bernini  period 
was  dreadful.  Perhaps,  even,  there  was 
no  Bernini  period,  only  a  Bernini;  but 
it  always  seems  to  me  that  the  pretentious 
vagaries  of  some  Roman  church  decora- 
tions have  the  particular  form  of  odious- 
ness  that  belongs  to  Bernini  statues." 

Instead  of  correcting  her  the  artist 
said  he  thought  they  were  going  to  pass 
a  delightful  day.  Everything  that  his 
companion  said  pleased  him,  and  she  was 
finding  that  it  pleased  her  to  say  almost 
anything  to  him. 

"  Would  you  like  to  go  to  the  Pala- 
tine?" he  asked.  "We  can  sit  under 
certain  ilex  trees  that  I  know  of  and  look 
over  Rome,  and  talk  or  not  as  we  like, 
till  lunch-time.  It  w^ill  cost  us  just  one 
lira  apiece;  not  the  lunch,  but  the  en- 
trance to  the  Palatine." 
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The  Signora  thought  it  would  be 
charming",  and  they  started  once  again, 
passing  through  more  dark  streets,  and 
coming  now  and  then  upon  wide  squares 
vdiere  old  men  and  young  lay  asleep  in 
the  shadow,  and  where  there  were  foun- 
tains, with  dolphins  and  mermaids  dis- 
porting themselves  in  perpetually  run- 
ning water. 

By  the  Eorum  they  paused  a  while, 
looking  at  its  ruins  tumbled  about  in 
the  hot  sunshine,  helplessly  yielding  the 
secrets  of  their  past. 

"  Here  are  the  beggars  again,"  said 
the  artist.  "  There  is  one  with  an  un- 
pleasant hand  on  your  left — don't  look. 
On  the  other  side  is  a  boy  turning  wheel 
somersaults  to  earn  a  penny.  Lie  is  a 
pretty  boy,  too,  as  we  could  see  if 
he  stopped  turning.  Now  come  the 
photograph  and  mosaic  venders,  and  in 
a  moment  there  will  be  men  asking  to 
be  our  guides.  Here  is  the  entrance  to 
the  Palatine,''  he  said.  ^'  And  several 
guides.  No,  no,  my  friend,  we  would 
rather  not  know  anything  about  any- 
thing. We  must  pay  an  entrance  fee 
in  this  little  house.  Have  you  your 
lira  ready?" 

"  You  are  very  good  to  play  with,"  said 
the  Signora,  as  he  helped  her  from  the 
carriage.  "  I  am  glad  I  did  not  go  away 
this  morning." 

"  But  I  am  sorry  we  cannot  play  to- 
gether after  to-day,  and  that  we  did  not 
begin  some  years  ago,"  he  answered. 
His  remark  seemed  to  make  her  thought- 
ful, and  she  did  not  speak  again  till  they 
reached  the  summit  of  the  famous  hill 
of  palaces,  where  broken  columns,  lonely 
fragments  of  wall,  and  ruined  arches  now 
stand  gauntly,  drearily  piteous. 

"  I  think  I  am  glad  that  we  do  not 
know  each  other's  name,  nor  ever  shall," 
said  the  Signora.  "  It  adds  to  this  sense 
1  have  of  high  adventure  in  an  unknown 
land."     The  artist  caught  her  mood. 

"  Do  you  think  that  the  land  can  be 
Greece?"  he  asked.  She  paused  to  con- 
sider the  question. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  finally,  "I  think  the 
land  may  be  Greece." 

"  I  am  sure  that  this  day  is  not  on  the 
calendar,"  said  the  artist.  "It  is  some- 
thing dropped  out  of  time,  or  into  it, 
the  like  of  which  was  not  before,  nor  will 
be  again." 


"  And  it  is  so  long  ago  that  there  are 
no  dates,"  she  continued,  "  only  when 
the  moon  has  once  filled  and  emptied 
her  horns  of  gold  do  we  know  a  month 
has  gone." 

"  And  telegraphs  are  not  invented,  nor 
maps,  so  that  an  island  beyond  the 
horizon's  rim  is  in  the  '  Ear  Away,'  and 
every  man  is  at  least  first  cousin  to 
a  god." 

"  Then  it  must  be  indeed  long  ago," 
said  the  lady,  in  a  different  tone.  "  So 
long  ago  that  it  does  not  seem  the  same 
world — or  will  not  seem  so  to-morrow." 

"  And  what  with  railways,  steamers, 
and  the  imminent  air-ship,  there  will 
soon  be  no  ^  Ear  Away,' "  said  the  artist, 
"  and  we  may  not  have  any  divine  parent- 
age, and  there  may  be  no  gods,  or  any- 
thing beyond  what  we  see." 

She  did  not  answer,  and  he  led  her 
to  the  right  where  a  wide  terrace  of 
grass  and  trees  overlooks  Rome  and  the 
Tiber.  "  We  can  sit  here  under  the 
trees,"  he  said,  "  and  be  cool  and  away 
from  tourists." 

They  spent  the  morning  in  the  shad- 
ow of  an  ilex  tree,  and  the  artist  began 
by  asking  her  to  tell  him  something  of 
that  past  which  had  been  so  dear.  "  I  was 
here  as  a  girl  studying  art,"  she  said, 
giving  her  confidence  simply.  "  I  had 
no  talent,  but  I  wanted  life;  and  to  have 
a  studio  in  Rome  and  be  free  seemed 
life.  Very  soon  the  man  came.  Lie 
wanted  life,  too,  at  the  time.  All  people 
want  it  when  they  are  young;  as  they 
grow  older  many  of  them  are  content 
to  exist  without  it,  others  go  on  wanting 
it  always." 

"  You  have  wanted  it  always,"  said 
the  artist.     "  But  he—" 

She  smiled  faintly.  "  It  seems  strange 
to  me  now  that  he  could  have  awakened 
rapture  and  soaring  hours  for  which 
the  stars  seemed  too  low,"  she  answered. 
"  After  a  while  I  was  married,  and  I  have 
had  a  good  husband,  but  if  I  had  known 
how  it  would  be  I  think  I  should  not 
have  dared.  We  had  a  childless  mar- 
riage and  the  years  have  been  many; 
they  .have  also  been  lean  and  cramped, 
and  if  at  any  time  the  right  man  had 
come,  a  man  who  was  perhaps  a  genius, 
or  a  vagabond,  or  both,  and  had  said 
^  Come  out  into  this  great  free  world 
and  drink  of  life  with  me,'   God  knows 
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whether  I  should  have  gone  or  not!  God 
knows  I     I  do  not." 

With  a  half-stifled  gesture  she  lifted 
her  hands  and  pushed  back  the  hair  from 
her  forehead.  ''  But  the  man  never  came, 
you  see.  That  kind  do  not  find'  their 
way  into  New  England.  We  have  al- 
ways lived  at  home  until  this  year,  when 
A\'e  came  back  for  a  visit  to  this  old 
world,  and  I  begged  off  three  days  for 
myself  and  Rome.  I  went  to  Filomena's 
because  I  wished  to  meet  no  one  I  knew. 
I  wanted  to  plunge  alone  into  the  sea 
of  memories.  I  was  willing  that  my 
heart  should  bleed  with  longing  for  the 
self  that  was  gone — for  days  that  had 
passed  away.  I  wished  to  stand  on  the 
same  spots  and  live  over  again  the  same 
hours;  if  they  hurt  me,  at  least  I  should 
feel  nearer  to  them.  So  for  two  days 
I  went  to  and  fro  in  this  city  of  mem- 
ories. I  trod  the  old  streets,  listened  to 
the  fountains,  I  saw  the  oranges  ripen- 
ing under  the  southern  wall,  I  bathed 
myself  in  this  wonderful  clear  light. 
*  It  was  here,'  T  said,  *  and  here,  and 
here,  that  I  was  happy!  that  I  was 
young!  that  I  called  to  life  and  that 
life  answered !'  " 

She  paused  and  something  of  the  same 
look  was  in  her  face  that  had  been  there 
in  the  morning  while  she  listened  to 
the  bird  in  the  bamboo  tree. 

"  The  things  I  had  believed  in  those 
days  are  not  true,"  she  continued,  "  the 
things  I  hoped  for  have  failed,  the 
ecstasies  and  tears — what  were  they?  I 
felt  myself  a  sublime  creature — I  ask 
myself  now  if  I  was  not  a  foolish  one. 
Ecco!  I  am  old  and  I  do  not  care.  It 
is  over!" 

^*  In  the  first  place  you  are  not  old, 
and  in  the  next  you  do  care,''  he 
said.  "  Whether  it  is  the  end  or  not  I 
cannot  say.  It  need  not  be,  but  yet  it 
may  be.  Life  is  strange,  and  perhaps 
one  of  the  least  strange  things  about  it 
is  that  we  feel  it  to  be  so,  though  we 
have  never  known  anything  else.  It  is 
almost  as  though  we  were  bom  into  this 
world  with  the  knowledge  of  something 
transcending  it.  We  are  conscious  of  a 
justice,  of  possible  completions  and  per- 
fections which  life  does  not  achieve;  this 
might  be  a  poet's  argument  for  the  exist- 
ence of  God.  and  perhaps  a  poet's  argu- 
ment is  the  best — if  not  the  only  one." 


For  a  while  they  were  silent.  The 
wind  scarcely  moved  the  trees  above 
them,  and  the  noise  of  the  city  reached 
them  dimly.  Suddenly  and  unexpected- 
ly she  looked  at  the  artist  and  smiled. 
"  It  is  good,"  she  said,  '*  to  be  able  to 
talk  to  one  who  understands." 

'•  So  you  think  I  understand?" 

She  answered  nothing,  but  looked  at 
him,  smiling  still.  "  I  find  myself  won- 
dering what  sort  of  a  woman  you  have 
loved,"  she  said,  after  a  while. 

"  As  to  that,  I  have  loved  several — in 
a  way.  There  are  different  things  one 
may  call  love." 

''  I  am  speaking  of  the  thing  of  which 
there  is  only  one.'' 

''  That  was  so  long  ago,"  he  answered. 

But  he  told  her  how  it  had  come  into 
his  life  and  gone  from  it,  and  he  told 
her  other  things  besides,  for  he  found 
her  sympathy  exquisite,  and  knew  that 
her  inidcrstanding  was  perfect,  though 
she  did  not  assure  him  of  it,  but  listened 
motionless  with  her  eyes  on  his  face,  and 
silently  save  for  an  occasional  question 
or  comment  which  was  tender,  humorous, 
or  penetrating,  as  fitted  his  subject. 
Though  he  spoke  of  other  women  he 
never  for  an  instant  lost  his  conscious- 
ness of  the  one  who  listened  to  him. 
Dark,  frail,  worn,  her  stillness  and  gen- 
tleness rested  him  like  quiet  music. 
Youth  could  boast  of  no  such  charm. 
That  life  had  bruised  her  in  some  way 
he  knew,  and  she  was  one  to  show 
bruises.  She  was  also  one  for  whom  a 
man  longed  to  fight  life  that  it  might 
spare  her.  He  was  regretting  that  such 
a  woman  should  have  come  into  his  life 
only  for  a  few  hours,  and  he  knew  that 
this  day  together  would  enter  perma- 
nently into  the  existence  of  both  of  them, 
but  of  this  he  said  nothing,  observing 
instead  that  it  was  time  for  luncheon, 
and  that  he  was  going  to  take  her  to  a 
quiet  hotel  where  they  could  not  pos- 
sibly meet  any  one  they  knew. 

"  After  luncheon  I  shall  leave  you  for 
an  hour  or  so  while  you  rest,"  he  said. 
"  It  will  be  hot  between  two  and  three. 
In  the  afternoon  we  will  go  where 
you  wish." 

She  assented,  and  they  went  slowly 
down  from  the  ruined  palaces,  and  then 
drove  back  through  narrow  streets  to 
a    hotel    that    stood    between    the    Corso 
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and  the  Tiber,  and  was  almost  unknown 
to  strana^ers. 

The  Signora  did  not  enjoy  her  rest. 
After  luncheoii,  at  the  artist's  suggestion 
she  engaged  a  room  for  an  hour  and 
lay  down,  but  found  repose  impossible. 
Sunlight  streamed  through  a  crack  in  the 
closed  shutters,  and  the  sound  of  Italian 
voices  cam.e  up  now  and  then  from  the 
street.  Lying  on  her  back,  she  tried  to 
close  her  eyes,  but  found  that  she  could 
not,  and  suddenly  she  thought :  "  I  am 
in  Rome !  This  may  be  the  last  day 
of  life  that  I  spend  in  it.  It  is  also  the 
last  day  of  comradeship.  How  can  I 
waste  this  hour!'^  She  rose  and  walked 
about  restlessly,  and  long  before  it  was 
time  smoothed  her  hair  and  put  on  her 
hat.  The  hour  was  short  of  ten  minutes 
when  a  knock  came  at  the  door,  and  she 
was  told  that  the  Signore  waited.  She 
went  at  once,  and  from  the  head  of  the 
stairs  saw  him  sitting  by  one  of  the 
smoking-tables  in  the  dimly  lit  hall.  The 
feeling  of  buoyant  pleasure  with  which 
she  went  down  to  him  reminded  her  of 
hours  in  her  lost  girlhood. 

He  turned  quickly  on  hearing  her,  and 
they  met  at  the  door  of  the  stairs.  "  Did 
you  rest  ?"  he  asked. 

She  shook  her  head.  "  What  were  you 
doing  all  the  time?" 

'^  Watching  the  clock.  What  a  for- 
midable thing  an  hour  is!  Let  us  sit 
here  a  while  and  plan  the  afternoon." 

She  laid  her  parasol  on  the  table  be- 
side his  hat  and  cane  and  sat  down. 

"  When  do  you  leave  Rome  ?"  he  asked. 

"  To-night.  I  shall  take  the  eleven- 
o'clock  for  Florence,  and  I  would  rather 
you  did  not  go  to  the  station  with  me. 
1  cannot  bear  that  kind  of  good-by." 

"  I  shall  certainly  go  with  you,"  he 
answered.  "  It  is  not  proper  for  you  to 
be  alone  at  that  time  of  night." 

"  But  I  can  so  well  take  care  of  my- 
self." 

"  We  will  not  discuss  it." 

"  It  will  make  me  wretched,"  said  the 
Signora. 

"  It  will  make  me  wretched  also,"  said 
the  artist. 

"  You  are  one  of  the  terrible  persons 
who  never  change  their  minds,"  she 
murmured.  "  You  told  me  so  this  morn- 
ing." But  he  did  not  smile,  and  sat 
tapping  the  table  with  his  fingers. 
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"  Let  us  enjoy  this  afternoon,"  she 
said,  gently.    "  Where  shall  we  go  first  ?"  : 

Gradually  she  wooed  him  from  what 
appeared  to  be  ill  humor,  and  they  sat 
a  while  longer  in  the  hall,  where  occa- 
sional guests  passed  and  looked  at  them 
curiously,  for  such  a  tall  and  distin- 
guished pair,  and  one  so. obviously  foreign, 
were  not  usually  seen  in  this  alhergo. 

They  agreed  to  start  without  definite 
plan  save  that  of  roving  at  will,  but 
first  the  artist  insisted  upon  their  taking 
a  vettura.  "  For  you  do  not  look  very 
strong,"  he  said. 

"  I  am  stronger  than  I  look,"  she  pro- 
tested.   ^*  Just  as  you  are  less  melancholy." 

"  But  on  the  whole  you  like  me,  do 
you  not?"  he  asked,  turning  his  gray 
eyes  on  her. 

"I  do.  You  know  that  I  do,"  she 
answered.  Each  w^as  conscious  that  this 
day  v/as  turning  into  something  other 
than  the  one  they  had  planned. 

The  Appian  Way  was  their  final  desti- 
nation, and  they  drove  through  it  be- 
tween high  walls  of  warm-tinted,  crum- 
bling plaster.  Cactus  plants  burst 
through  in  places,  and  small  vines 
trickled  like  water  from  invisible  holes. 
Over  the  walls  leaned  orange  and  lemon 
trees,  and  behind  and  above  them  w^ere 
gardens  of  cypress  and  stone-pines,  and 
many  other  trees  the  Signora  could  not 
have  named,  standing  in  splendid,  purple- 
shadowed  green  against  the  sky.  The  road 
itself  was  hot,  so  that  the  children,  the 
men  and  women,  the  priests  and  monks 
and  beg'gars,  all  played  or  slept  or  walked 
in  the  narrow  strip  of  shade  on  the  western 
side.  Now  and  then  barelegged  children 
ran  by  the  carriage,  holding  up  bunches 
of  drooping  flowers  in  their  brown  little 
fists,  and  contrary  to  his  custom  the  artist 
threw  them  pennies. 

Now  and  then  they  passed  small  houses 
where  peasants  drank  with  one  another 
on  their  way  to  and  from  the  Campagna, 
and  where  doors  had  been  cut  in  the 
walls  they  had  views  of  fruit  gardens 
or  trattorie,  and  courtyards  of  yellow 
and  gray  and  pink,  all  mellow  and 
blended  by  time,  and  relieved  by  the  fa- 
miliar bamboo  tree,  or  green  things 
planted  in  anything  that  would  hold 
them.  Sometimes  doors  opened  beyond, 
through  the  tinttoria  itself,  or  the  walled 
gardens,    and    then    they    saw    blue    dis- 
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tances  of  the  Campagiia  with  its  border- 
land of  mountain.  All  along  the  road 
were  things  strange  and  picturesque  to 
the  foreign  eye — the  very  bkie  carts,  said 
to  have  been  designed  by  Michael  An- 
gelo,  which  have  round,  one-sided  hoods; 
a  family  living  in  the  hole  of  an  a(iue- 
duct;  a  tiny  dishevelled  hut  crowning  the 
ruin  of  a  king's  tomb. 

At  last  the  walls  fell  away.  The 
Campagna  opened  on  either  side  of  them, 
with  the  round  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella 
seen  just  in  front  against  the  Alban  hills. 
Here  they  stopped  the  carriage,  and  the 
artist  led  the  way  to  a  wall,  over  which 
he  helped  her. 

"  We  don't  want  to  go  in,  for  tourists 
may  come,  and  beggars  will.  I  am  going 
to  take  you  to  a  place  on  the  eastern  side 
where  we  may  sit  in  the  shade,"  he  said. 

"  How  long  ago  it  is  since  I  saw  it 
last !"  murmured  the  Signora,  looking 
about  her.     ''How  long  ago!" 

"  T  want  to  put  a  rug  under  you," 
said  the  artist.  "  I  also  suggest  that  you 
come  a  little  farther  this  way,  w'here 
there  is  a  lovelier  view  and  a  more  com- 
fortable niche  for  the  back." 

She  obeyed  him,  and  they  sat  down 
side  by  side  against  the  great  round  wall. 
Blue  distances  of  the  Campagna,  sun- 
light distances,  wade  and  solitary  and 
lovely  beyond  almost  anything  this  earth 
can  show,  stretched  from  their  feet  to 
a  boundaiy  of  mountains  at  the  east 
and  south.  From  the  plains  far  beyond 
the  city  rose  the  blue  peak  of  Soracte, 
sole  guardian  of  the  lonely  north. 

Lines  of  ancient  aqueduct  threaded 
their  way  across  the  land,  and  now^  and 
then,  but  rarely,  was  dotted  a  ruined 
villa,  a  peasant's  hut,  a  hayrick.  Above 
the  mountains  w^hite-domed  clouds  piled 
themselves  upward,  reaching  to  an  in- 
credible loftiness  in  the  sky  of  triumphant 
blue,  and  hanging  there  motionless,  as 
though  in  some  trance  of  fabulous  mus- 
ing; their  shadows,  motionless  and  brood- 
ing, rested  upon  mountain  and  plain. 

The  air  was  still,  hot,  fragrant,  and  the 
Signora  looking  about  her  into  the  quiet 
spaces  felt  the  rapture  that  hurts.  "  I  had 
forgotten  how  beautiful  it  was,"  she  said; 
"  and  listen — oh,  listen  to  that  bird!" 

Somew^here  out  of  sight  a  bird  w^as 
singing.  Through  the  sunlit  air  his  lit- 
tle song  flowed   on   and  on,  careless   and 


breathless  with  delight,  and  the  notes 
tripped  over  each  other,  irolieked,  ran, 
fell,  and  rose  again  in  the  haste  of  their 
joy,  and  they  were  sweet,  virginal,  young 
as  the  world's  first  day.  Tears  were  sting- 
ing suddenly  in  the  Signora's  eyes,  and 
she  listened  with  her  lips  a  little  parted, 
while  the  artist  watched  her,  thinking  he 
bad  never  seen  a  mouth  so  tender.  He 
thought  also  that  she  seemed  another  wom- 
an than  the  one  who  had  listened  that 
morning  to  the  bird  in  the  bamboo  tree. 

After  a  while  he  told  her  so,  and  now 
he  asked  the  question  he  had  not  dared 
to  ask  her  at  the  time. 

'*  This  morning  was  so  long  ago,"  she  i 
nnirmured.  ''  How  can  I  remember  what  j 
I  felt  then?"  \ 

"  Try,"  he  urged. 

''  I  think  T  was  wishing  that  the 
bird's  song  meant  something  else  than 
a  mere  bird's  song,"  she  said.  "  I  was  , 
tr\ing  to  summon  back  the  emotion  it 
would  have  given  me  in  other  years.  I 
was  wondering  why  one  must  grow  old. 
Death  is  well  enough ;  but  age —  To  grow 
atrophied !  Never  to  freeze  or  burn !  or 
to  feel  the  swinging  of  the  worlds!  Nev- 
er any  more  to  know  unreasoning  joy  and 
preposterous  hope;  to  lose  raptures  and 
wonders — !  What  is  life,  that  such 
tilings  must  come  into  it — and  go?" 

He  did  not  answer.  To  the  question 
she  had  asked  there  is  no  answer  save 
that  of  religion. 

The  long  afternoon  changed.  Shadows 
moved  slowly  over  plains  that  have  seen 
the  world's  greatest  empires  come  and 
pass  away;  and  from  the  afternoon  of 
their  own  lives  the  man  and  woman  talk- 
ed quietly  and  wonderingly,  their  words 
bringing  them  at  last  to  the  sealed  door 
-svhich  guards  the  mystery  of  our  com- 
ing into  the  world,  and  of  our  going 
out  of  it,  and  our  passage  here  between 
two  darknesses. 

There  were  times  when  they  did  not 
speak  at  all,  but  seemed  to  be  brooding 
deeply.  As  the  hour  of  sunset  drew 
near,  the  Campagna,  the  hills,  and  the 
majestic  clouds  were  drenched  w^ith  pur- 
ple and  crimson  light.  Then  quite  sud- 
denly the  air  was  cold,  the  light  es- 
tranged and  pale,  and  the  Signora  rose, 
for  she  knew  that  their  day  was  over. 

They  drove  home  almost  without  words. 
She  was  looking  her  last  upon  the  Ap- 
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pian  Way,  but  the  artist  seemed  to  look 
upon  nothing-  at  all.  "  What  are  you 
thinking  of?"  she  asked  him. 

"  Are  you  going  back  to  America  at 
once?"  was  his  irrelevant  reply. 

"  We  sail  next  Saturday." 

"  It  is  a  dishevelled  world,"  he  said. 
^'  Few  things  are  in  their  right  places." 
And  he  did  not  speak  again  till  they 
came  to  the  Colosseum,  which  at  this 
hour  looked  a  more  than  usually  stu- 
pendous thing,  its  mighty  colonnades  of 
arches  piled  above  each  other  tier  upon 
tier,  dark  and  grave  in  the  dying  light. 

Here  he  called  to  the  coachman  and 
directed  him  to  drive  to  the  fountain 
of  Trevi.  "  You  will  drink  of  the  waters, 
and  drop  in  a  penny  so  that  you  may 
return,"  he  said ;  "  then  we  will  walk 
up  to  the  piazza  of  the  Trinita  dei  Monti 
and  watch  the  light  leave  the  sky.  After 
that  I  must  leave  you,  because  I  dine 
at  the  Embassy,  but  I  shall  return  by 
ten  and  take  you  to  the  station." 

The  streets  were  already  chilly  and 
dark,  but  in  the  square  of  the  famous 
fountain  there  was  still  light  reflected 
and  held  by  the  splendid  orange  wall  of 
a  house  facing  the  sunset.  Here  they 
dismissed  their  vettura  and  walked  down 
several  steps  leading  to  the  large  basin, 
above  which  water  pours  over  artificial 
rocks,  and  sea-gods  spout  and  prance. 

The  Signora  knelt  by  the  fountain, 
and  making  a  cup  of  her  hands,  she 
dipped  it  into  the  magic  waters  and 
drank.  The  artist  stood  above  her,  hold- 
ing her  cloak  and  gloves.  His  face  was 
averted ;  but  even  in  profile  she  saw  that 
which  made  her  speak  suddenly.  "  Why 
do  you ^ not  say  ^  good-by '  now?"  she  said. 

He  turned  and  looked  down  at  her 
kneeling  figure. 

"  Why  do  you  not  leave  me  now  ?" 
she  repeated,  her  voice  a  little  sharp  as 
though  with  pain.  But  the  artist  shifted 
her  cloak  to  the  other  arm,  and  held 
out  his  hand  to  help  her  rise.  "  You  will 
be  cold  kneeling  on  the  stones,"  he  said, 
and  she  rose  mutely. 

^' Are  you  tired?"  he  asked,  as  she  let 
him  put  her  cloak  about  her,  and  in  his 
voice  v/as  the  tenderness  which  most 
women  find  so  much  more  dear  than  pas- 
sion. She  did  not  answer — she  could 
not.  It  seemed  to  her  that  on  this  day 
something  priceless  had  touched  her  life. 


and  in  an  hour  or  two  would  have  left 
it  forever.  Perhaps  she  was  more  tired 
than  she  knew,  for  she  felt  as  though 
she  might  lose  control  of  herself  at  any 
moment  and  cry  bitterly. 

They  walked  toward  the  Trinita  dei 
Monti  through  streets  that  were  crowded 
with  people  standing  or  moving  slowly 
while  they  gossiped  and  stared. 

"I  have  told  you  that  if  you  come  to 
the  station  you  will  make  me  wretched!" 
she  said. 

"  And  I  have  answered  you." 

When  they  came  out  upon  the  piazza 
light  was  still  in  the  sky;  and  turning 
their  backs  upon  the  church  and  obelisk, 
they  leaned  on  the  stone  balustrade  which 
overlooks  Rome  and  crowns  the  great 
steps.  There  were  people  on  the  steps 
and  loitering  on  the  terrace  behind  them, 
and  several  others  leaned,  as  they  did,  on 
the  warm  stone  railing  and  watched  the 
light  fade  from  the  sky;  but  to  the  artist 
and  the  Signora  these  people  were  unsub- 
stantial as  figures  in  a  dream.  Below 
them  shadows  were  engulfing  the  city. 
Lights  gleamed  in  the  Piazza,  and  a 
double  row  of  them  led  the  eye  down 
the  Via  Condotti  to  the  busy  life  of  the 
Corso.  The  Signora  looked  at  it,  and 
looked  above  at  the  dark  masses  of  roofs, 
and  higher  yet  to  the  domes  of  churches, 
and  finally  above  all  and  into  the  in- 
finite spaces  of  quiet  sky. 

The  light  was  dying  from  it  fast,  and 
an  early  star  hung  trembling  there;  now 
and  then  a  silent  bird  flew  across.  The 
Signora  knew  that  this  was  in  very  truth 
the  end. 

"Am  I  never  to  see  you  again?"  he 
asked. 

"  Listen.  We  have  come  together  for 
one  happy  day;  let  us  leave  it  so — a  per- 
fect winged  thing.  Old  age  is  near  to 
us  both,  and  the  time  when  we  shall 
wonder  that  winged  hours  ever  were." 

Her  voice  was  desolate,  and  standing 
in  the  pale  light  of  a  fallen  sun  it  seemed 
as  though  the  chill  of  death  was  about 
her  heart.  "  And  then — it  is  best  to  do 
right,"  she  added,  "  and  it  is  right  that 
we  should  not  meet  after  to-night." 

"  I  am  not  wholly  an  ethical  being," 
said  the  artist.  "  In  going  to  and  fro 
upon  this  world  we  come  upon  some- 
thing that  our  entire  being  clamors  for — 
without  which  we  must  endure  the  pain 
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cf  famine.  Why  should  we  wilfully  en- 
dure this  pain  for  the  sake  of  what  is 
right,  when  we  are  not  sure  that  right  is 
anything  but  a  thing  evolved  for  the 
preservation  of  society,  or  that  civiliza- 
tion itself  is  worth  preserving." 

**  It  may  be  so,"  she  said,  '*  but  we  must 
live  as  though  it  were  not,  if  we  are  to 
keep  a  foothold  on  these  sands  which 
seem  to  shift  so  wildly.'' 

**  We  should  have  the  foothold  of  our 
happiness.'' 

"  It  would  not  be  happiness.  We  have 
met  too  late,  my  friend,  we  have  met 
too  late."' 

He  knew  that  she  was  right,  so  he 
answered  nothing,  and  they  were  silent 
a  little  longer,  while  the  sky  grew  dark 
and  hung  with  stars.  Suddenly  she 
straightened  herself.  *'  We  must  go,'' 
she  said,  '*  for  you  are  to  dine  with 
an  ambassador." 

"  This  old  world."  he  said,  "  is  as  much 
askew  as  a  waning  moon.''  And  they 
went  down  the  great  steps  to  the  city. 

So  it  hapi)ened  that  during  one  more 
evening  the  Signora  sat  alone  on  the 
loggia  and  waited.  After  a  time  that 
might  have  been  an  hour  or  a  year  she 
heard  a  step  in  the  garden  below,  and 
a  disembodied  voice,  so  familiar,  yet 
so  strangely  new,  called  to  her  out  of 
the  darkness: 

*'  Are  you  there  ?* ' 

After  that  things  passed  swiftly,  swift- 
ly as  in  a  dream.  Eor  the  last  time 
she  passed  down  the  stairway  that  led  to 
the  garden  and  through  the  gate  cut  in 
the  high  wall  to  the  Via  Flaminia.  In 
the  dimly  lighted  street  a  vettura  waited 
for  them,  horse  and  driver  dropping  their 
heads  sleepily.  The  tired  horse  almost 
slept  as  he  went,  and  she  felt  that  she 
should  hear  the  clop-clop  of  his  feet 
echoing  through  the  years  to  come  as 
they  echoed  now  through  the  dark  and 
silent  streets. 

The  artist  ruminated  duUy  upon  life 
with  its  misfits,  its  years  of  strange  in- 
difference, its  awakenings  of  fire. 

At  the  station  they  were  plunged  into 
glaring  and  fantastic  confusion,  and  the 
Signora  asked  herself  a  little  wildly  what 
it  all  meant.  ''  What  are  they  all  doing  ?" 
she  asked  herself,  concerning  the  agitated 
and  hurrving  beings  who  seemed  to  rush 


to  andfro  so  futilely  under  the  great  lights. 
"  What  is  it  all  for  i    How  will  it  end  C 

At  the  exit  to  the  trains  they  wer^ 
wedged  in  the  crowd;  but  slie  knew  that 
it  was  almost  over.  An  engine  whistkvl 
piercingly,  and  smoke  dimmed  the  garish, 
pitiless  light.  Suddenly  the  artist  began 
to  speak.  *'  Listen  to  me.  There  is 
something  I  want  you  to  know.*' 

She  looked  up  and  met  his  gray  eyes 
fixed  on  liers  intently.  There  was  a  power 
in  them  almost  as  tangible  as  touch. 

''  If  I  had  met  you  earlier,  I  should 
have  loved  you,''  said  the  steady  voice. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  Signora,  her  face, 
white  and  frail,  turned  to  him  through 
the  smoke-laden  air. 

"  I  should  have  married  you  and  made 
you  happy,"  he  continued,  in  the  same 
tone.  "  And  there  could  never  have  been 
a  question  of  other  women  in  my  lift-. 
You  believe  me  ?'' 

**  Yes,"  she  said,  again. 

After  that  the  end  came  swiftly. 
Without  an  effort  of  their  own  they  founl 
themselves  in  the  open  space  beyond  the 
exit  and  sharing  with  other  travellers  the 
search  for  an  empty  compartment.  The 
artist  found  her  one,  and  as  he  stood  on 
the  platform  by  her  window  she  leaned 
out  and  spoke  to  him. 

"  I  wish  that  you  would  go,"  she 
murmured. 

He  uncovered  his  head  and  put  up  his 
hand  to  meet  hers.  *'  So  this  is  the  end." 
he  said.  Their  eyes  met  for  what  seemed 
a  timeless  period,  while  the  station  with 
its  shrieking  engines,  its  smoke,  its 
crowds,  and  blatant  lights  became  as 
though  it  were  not;  and  in  a  grave,  long 
look  the  man  and  woman  questioned  each 
other  as  one  questions  life  itself. 

'•  You  must  go,"  she  whispered,  at  last ; 
"  I  cannot  bear  it." 

He  bent  and  kissed  her  fingers.  "  I 
shall  be  on  the  left  platform  as  the  train 
moves  out."  he  said.  *'  Look  for  me 
there,'*'  and  he  turned  without  more  words 
and  left  her.  Once  she  saw  him  pause 
as  though  he  must  come  back  and  speak 
to  her  again,  but  he  went  on  resolutely 
and  was  lost  in  the  crowd. 

When  the  train  moved  out  of  Rome, 
she  saw  him  standing  with  uncovered 
head,  and  so  they  looked  their  last  upon 
each  other.  Then  the  engine  carried  her 
swiftlv  into  the  night. 


The   New    Surgery 

BY  W.   W.   KEEN,   M.D.,  LL.D. 


IN  Harper  s  Magazine  for  April,  1909, 
I  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  newer 
surgery  of  the  heart,  the  arteries, 
and  the  veins,  and  of  the  transplantation 
of  different  parts  of  the  body,  with  some 
remarks  on  cancer  and  goiter. 

Further  transplantations  of  bone,  such 
as  Lexer's,  which  I  there  described,  have 
been  reported  during  the  past  year. 
Streissler  of  Gratz  has  published  eighteen 
such  cases;  some  of  deformed  noses  made 
straight  and  comely  by  pieces  trans- 
planted from  the  shin-bone  of  the  patient, 
after  being  whittled  into  proper  shape  and 
size:  others  in  which  an  inch  or  more  of 
the  arm-bone  has  been  removed  for  va- 
rious reasons  and  the  gap  filled  also 
by  pieces  of  the  shin-bone.  In  fact,  this 
bone  seems  to  be  the  usual  quarry  from 
which  can  be  had  all  the  necessary  build- 
ing material  for  such  operations.  Of  the 
eighteen  cases  all  but  one  were  successful, 
the  limb  becoming  as  strong  and  useful 
as  before  the  operation. 

In  the  present  paper  I  propose  to  de- 
scribe what  has  been  accomplished  in 
some  other  realms  of  surgery,  which  will 
show  the  remarkable  progress  made  pos- 
sible, especially  with  the  aid  of  anesthesia, 
antisepsis,*  and  experiment. 

Anesthesia. — Anesthesia  is  produced 
in  several  diiferent  forms.  (1)  General 
Anesthesia — i.  e.,  insensibility  to  pain  of 
the  entire  body;  (2)  Local  Anesthesia, 
similar  insensibility  of  a  part  of  the 
body;  and  (3)  Spinal  Anesthesia,  in- 
sensibility produced  by  injecting  an 
anesthetic  around  the  spinal  cord. 

First.  General  Anesthesia. — On  Oc- 
tober 16,  1846,  the  first  public  demonstra- 
tion of  the  use  of  ether  for  producing 
general    insensibility   to    pain    was   made 

*  Consult  the  remarkable  paper  by  Presi- 
dent Charles  W.  Eliot,  "  The  Fruits  of  Medi- 
cal Research  with  the  Aid  of  Anesthesia 
and  Asepticism,"  delivered  October  16,  1900 
(Ether  Day),  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal,  October   28,    1909. 


by  Morton  and  Warren  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Llospital,  Boston.  On 
November  17,  1847,  chloroform  was  first 
used  in  surgery  by  Simpson  of  Edin- 
burgh. On  December  11,  1844,  Wells 
had  inhaled  nitrous-oxid  gas  and  had  a 
tooth  painlessly  extracted,  but  it  was  not 
until  1867  that  Colton  brought  the  meth- 
od into  general  favor  by  a  report  of 
20,000  successful  inhalations. 

The  relative  danger  of  these  general 
anesthetics  is  about  as  follows:  chloro- 
form produces  1  death  in  2,500  cases; 
ether  1  in  16,000;  and  nitrous  oxid  1  in 
200,000.  There  are  several  other  gen- 
eral anesthetics,  but  all  of  them  have 
a  larger  death  rate  than  ether  and 
chloroform.  Nitrous  oxid  is  by  far  the 
safest  anesthetic,  but  the  difficulty  has 
been  that  one  cannot  perform  long  opera- 
tions with  it  on  account  of  the  danger 
from  asphyxia.  To  a  certain  extent  this 
can  be  remedied  by  administering  oxygen 
with  the  ether.  Recently  some  surgeons 
have  performed  even  very  long  operations 
by  this  method.  Possibly  this  may  prove 
to  be  a  very  important  advance  in  prac- 
tical anesthesia. 

Second.  Local  Anesthesia. — In  1884, 
as  a  result  of  experiment  upon  animals 
(for  what  prudent  man  would  be  willing 
to  have  a  new  drug  which  might  blind 
him.  applied  to  his  eye  without  such  a 
proof  of  its  harmlessness?),  Koller  first 
introduced  cocain  in  the  surgery  of  the 
eye.  From  this  beginning  its  use  has 
become  greatly  broadened.  We  now  in- 
ject a  solution  first  into  the  skin  itself 
and  then  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue, 
and,  by  means  of  this  ''  infiltration '' 
method,  can  perform  even  large  opera- 
tions. About  1891,  Schleich  in  Germany 
showed  the  possibility  of  infiltrating  the 
tissues  wdth  a  very  weak  solution  of 
one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  instead  of  two 
to  ten  or  even  twenty  per  cent.,  as  had 
been  used  at  first,  thus  avoiding  all  the 
dangers  of  the  stronger  solutions. 
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In  1902,  Braun  conducted  a  series  of 
experiments  with  a  mixture  of  cocain 
and  adrenalin.  This  added  greatly  not 
only  to  the  duration,  but  to  the  safety 
of  local  anesthesia.  Adrenalin  is  de- 
rived from  a  little  body  called  the  adrenal 
or  supra-renal  g:land,  which  is  situated 
immediately  above  the  kidney.  Adrena- 
lin was  first  discovered  by  Takamine,  a 
Japanese  physiological  chemist,  in  New 
York  in  1901.  Accurate  experiments 
upon  animals  have  shown  that  the  eifect 
of  this  powerful  agent  when  administered 
in  a  very  dilute  solution  is  to  contract 
the  small  blood-vessels  in  different  parts 
of  the  body.  But,  strange  to  say,  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  lungs  are  not  at  all 
contracted,  and  therefore  the  supply  of 
blood  to  the  lungs  and  the  function  of 
respiration  are  not  affected  by  the  adrena- 
lin. By  its  effect  upon  the  blood-vessels 
elsewhere,  however,  the  anesthetic  action 
of  cocain  is  greatly  prolonged  and  also 
intensified.     Hence  its  frequent  use. 

Another  local  use  of  cocain  and  several 
other  similar  drugs  has  been  brought  to 
the  notice  of  surgeons  in  the  last  few 
years  by  Crile  and  Gushing;  namely,  the 
injection  of  a  solution  of  cocain  directly 
into  the  large  nerves  of  the  body  before 
dividing  them,  in  the  case  of  an  amputa- 
tion. For  example,  in  any  amputation 
above  the  knee,  or  at  or  above  the  shoulder 
joint,  we  have  to  divide  nerves  which 
are  as  large  as  a  lead-pencil,  or  even  a 
little  finger.  Accurate  observation  both 
in  animals  and  man  has  shown  that  when 
these  nerves  are  divided  a  great  fall  takes 
place  in  the  blood  pressure,  to  such  an 
extent  in  some  cases  as  even  to  threaten 
life  very  seriously.  This  dangerous  shock 
is  produced  even  when  the  patient  is  fully 
etherized.  But  it  has  been  found  that  if 
a  solution  of  cocain  is  injected  into  the 
nerves  supplying  the  arm  or  the  leg;  ahove 
the  point  at  which  the  nerves  are  to  be 
severed,  these  large  nerves  may  then 
be  divided  with  impunity  and  without 
the  least  shock,  since  the  cocain  "  blocks  " 
the  sensory  impulses  going  to  the  spinal 
cord  and  brain  when  the  nerves  are  cut. 

Third.  Spinal  Anesthesia.  —  Lately 
spinal  anesthesia  has  attracted  great  at- 
tention, and  has  been  widely  exploited 
by  the  press,  and  many  inaccurate  no- 
tions have  been  published.  The  facts  are 
as    follows:    From    the    initial    trials,    by 


Goming  in  America  in  1885,  there  has 
lxM?n  developed  the  method  which  we  now 
know  as  spinal  anesthesia.  In  1891 
Quincke  of  Kiel  first  introduced  what  we 
know  as  "lumbar  puncture";  that  is  to 
say,  the  introduction  of  a  long  hypo- 
dermic needle  between  the  vertebne  into 
the  sheath  which  includes  the  nerves  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  spinal  cord,  for  the 
purpose  of  withdrawing  some  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  fluid  which  surrounds  the 
spinal  cord  and  is  continuous  with  that 
within  the  skull.  The  object  that  Quincke 
had  in  view  was  that  of  diagnosis.  By 
this  procedure,  now  constantly  used,  we 
are  able  to  determine  whether,  in  cases  of 
brain  tumors  and  some  other  conditions, 
this  fluid  exists  under  a  higher  pressure 
than  is  normal;  whether  the  fluid  con- 
tains blood,  and  therefore  indicates  hemor- 
rhage either  around  the  spinal  cord  or 
even  within  the  skull;  and  again,  by 
microscopic  and  bacteriological  examina- 
tion, whether  the  fluid  contains  any  bac- 
teria which  are  capable  of  producing 
disease.  This  has  now  become  a  well- 
established  method  of  investigating  and 
diagnosticating  a  number  of  diseases,  the 
most  noteworthy,  perhaps,  being  cerebro- 
spinal and  tuberculous  meningitis.  From 
the  use  of  the  method  for  diagnosis,  how- 
ever, it  was  a  very  easy  step  to  treatment, 
for  by  the  same  needle  by  which  one  with- 
draws the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  it  would 
be  possible  to  inject  various  remedies. 
Thus  the  mortality  of  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis  has  been  diminished  from 
sixty  per  cent,  or  even  ninety  per  cent, 
down  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  or  less 
by  the  injection  of  the  serum  discovered 
by  Flexner  and  Jobling  at  the  Rocke- 
feller Institute. 

Naturally  one  of  the  obvious  questions 
would  be  whether  the  injection  of  cocain 
directly  into  the  sheath  of  the  spinal 
cord,  thus  bringing  it  into  direct  contact 
with  the  nerves  from  the  cord,  would 
not  produce  anesthesia  of  all  the  body 
below  the  point  of  injection.  The  an- 
swer given  by  experimental  research  was 
that  it  would. 

Spinal  anesthesia  has  now  reached  a 
stage  of  practical  utility.  The  injection 
is  made  into  the  lumbar  region  (the  small 
of  the  back)  between  the  vertebrae. 
Gocain  now  is  rarely  used,  because  of 
its  danger.     Stovain  was  used  for  a  con- 
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siderable  time.  Since  then  novocain  and 
tropacocain  have  replaced  it,  as  they  are 
found  to  be  much  less  dangerous. 

Recently   Jonnesco    has    advocated   ap- 
plying this  method  even  as  high   as  be- 
tween   the    shoulders,    and    has    thought 
that    the    danger    of    stovain    was    much 
J       diminished   by   the   addition   of   a   small 
I       amount  of  strychnin  to  the  stovain.    But 
'       experience   in    a   large   number   of   cases 
has  shown  that  Jonnesco's  method  is  far 
from  being  devoid  of  danger. 

One  can  easily  understand  that  there 
are  dangers  peculiar  to  this  method  of 
anesthesia.  A  tubular  needle  is  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  disinfect  thoroughly, 
and  infection  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid 
would  be  a  very  serious  danger.  In  some 
cases  the  needle  itself  has  broken  off,  re- 
quiring a  serious  operation  to  remove  the 
broken  point.  Palsy  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities and,  curiously  enough,  palsy  of 
the  muscles  of  the  eye  have  followed  in 
a  few  cases.  But  the  chief  danger  is 
that  of  collapse,  and  especially  failure 
of  the  respiration.  The  nervous  centre 
which  governs  breathing  is  situated  in 
the  spinal  cord  immediately  below  the 
base  of  the  skull.  The  cerebro-spinal 
fluid,  as  a  rule,  circulates  freely  up  and 
down  around  the  spinal  cord  and  into  the 
cavity  of  the  skull.  With  the  patient 
lying  down,  and  especially  if  the  shoul- 
ders and  head  are  lower  than  the  rest 
of  the  body,  the  solution  of  stovain  or 
cocain,  etc.,  gravitates  toward  this 
respiratory  centre,  and  when  the  drug 
reaches  this  centre  and  anesthetizes  it, 
it  may  easily  produce  collapse  and  failure 
of  the  respiration,  which  are  very  serious 
dangers.  Even  in  Jonnesco's  own  hands, 
in  several  cases  operated  on  recently  in 
this  country,  death  was  only  averted  by 
the  prolonged  use  of  artificial  respiration. 
In  view  of  all  these  possible  dangers 
and  complications,  prudent  surgeons  re- 
strict the  use  of  spinal  anesthesia  in  two 
ways:  (1)  They  are  unwilling  to  inject 
it  at  a  point  above  the  small  of  the  back 
(i.  e.,  the  lumbar  region)  for  fear  that 
it  may  reach  the  respiratory  centre,  and 
(2)  they  limit  its  use  to  the  exceptional 
cases  in  which  the  use  of  ether,  chloro- 
j  form,  or  nitrous  oxid  is  attended  with 
unusual  danger,  and  therefore  contra- 
indicated.  Within  this  limited  field  spinal 
anesthesia  has  a  distinct  value.     Beyond 


this  field  it  may  hereafter  be  made  less 
dangerous  and  therefore  more  widely  ap- 
plicable, but  that  can  only  be  as  a  result 
of  further  experimient  and  observation. 

Alluring  as  it  unquestionably  is  to  be 
able  to  have  an  operation  performed  on 
one's  self  without  the  loss  of  conscious- 
ness— a  condition  to  which  there  is  often 
a  very  natural  repugnance — the  preserva- 
tion of  consciousness  during  an  opera- 
tion is  a  distinct  disadvantage  in  most 
cases.  As  I  said  in  1907,  ^'  to  have  the 
patient  aware  of  surgical  emergencies, 
which  frequently  arise  and  which  often 
test  a  veteran  operator's  skill  and  re- 
sources to  the  utmost,  would  frequently 
invite  death  by  the  terror  which  it  might 
occasion.  Even  the  usual  emergencies  of 
hemorrhage,  etc.,  which  attend  almost 
every  operation  and  which  are  easily 
conquered  by  the  surgeon,  would  frighten 
most  patients.  The  ideal  anesthetic,  here- 
after undoubtedly  to  be  discovered  by 
experimental  research,  will  abolish  pain 
Ijy  the  aholition  of  consciousness^  hut 
without  danger'  to  lifeP 

Surgery  of  the  Nerves. — I  have  already 
alluded  above  to  the  blocking  of  sensation 
in  nerves  in  cases  of  amputation  by  the 
injection  of  a  local  anesthetic  directly 
into  the  tissue  of  the  nerve.  Twenty 
years  ago  operations  on  nerves  were  very 
few.  At  present  they  are  constantly 
performed.  As  long  ago  as  1863  Phil- 
lipeaux  and  Vulpian  by  experiments 
upon  animals  proved  that  by  uniting 
nerves  which  had  been  divided  the  func- 
tion of  the  nerve  might  be  re-established. 
Until  these  experiments  had  proved  it, 
there  would  be  a  natural  fear  that  if  we 
sewed  the  two  ends  of  a  severed  nerve 
together,  the  needle  puncture  and  the 
thread,  which  must  remain  in  the  nerve 
for  a  considerable  time,  might  inflict 
serious  or  even  lasting  injury.  Indeed, 
it  was  supposed  at  that  time  that  very 
possibly  lockjaw  might  follow;  for  that 
lockjaw  was  only  caused  by  a  special 
germ  was  then  unknown.  It  has  been 
proved,  however,  on  animals,  that  these 
supposed  dangers  did  not  follow,  but 
that  severed  nerves  could  be  sewed  to- 
gether without  harm.  In  case  a  patient 
in  falling  puts  his  arm  through  a 
pane  of  glass  and  divides  the  sinews 
(tendons)    and   the   nerves   at   the   wrist. 
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where  they  lie  just  under  the  skin,  in 
view  of  our  pre>ent  knowledge  it  is  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  surgeon  who  first 
sees  the  case  to  sew  the  divided  sinews 
end  to  end,  and,  what  is  quite  as  im- 
portant, if  not  more  so,  to  sew  the  divided 
iicrve  ends  together  in  order  to  avoid 
permanent  paralysis.  If  this  is  done 
promptly,  success  is  almost  the  rule. 
Even  if  this  has  not  been  done  and  the 
severed  nerve  has  remained  ununited  for 
weeks,  months,  or  in  some  cases  for  years, 
it  is  possible  in  not  a  few  cases  to  restore 
the  function  of  the  nen-e  and  cure  the 
paralysis  by  sewing  the  ends  together. 

One  nerve  in  the  arm,  the  musculo- 
spiral,  so  called  because  it  winds  among 
the  muscles  in  a  spiral  fashion  around 
the  upper  arm-bone,  is  peculiarly  liable 
to  injury,  for  instance,  by  a  stab  wound 
by  a  pocket-knife  or  a  gunshot  wound. 
But  the  most  frequent  source  of  injury- 
to  this  nerve  as  it  winds  around  the  bone 
itself  is  fracture  of  the  arm-bone  about 
midway  between  the  elbow  and  the  shoul- 
der. In  some  cases  the  nerve  is  torn  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  two  ends  when 
they  are  dissected  loose  at  operation  are 
separated  by  a  considerable  inter^'al.  If 
this  interval  is  not  too  large,  by  stretch- 
ing the  nerve  above  and  below  the  point 
of  injury  we  can  bring  the  ends  into 
contact  and  sew  them  together.  In  other 
cases,  however,  the  gap  between  the  two 
ends  is  too  wide  for  approximation  of 
the  two  ends.  In  this  condition  there 
are  various  ways  of  accomplishing  union 
of  the  nerve.  Among  them,  in  a  number 
of  cases,  surgeons  have  deliberately  laid 
bare  the  bone,  sawed  out  an  inch  or  more 
of  the  bone,  and  wired  the  ends  of  the 
bone  together.  This  shortens  the  upper 
arm  to  such  an  extent  that,  with  stretch- 
ing, the  two  nerve  ends  can  be  brought 
into  contact  and  held  in  this  position  by 
se^^^ng  them  together;  after  the  wound 
is  dressed  splints  are  then  applied  to  the 
arm  as  in  any  ordinary  fracture.  This 
operation,  especially  if  done  early  enough, 
is  followed  by  a  considerable,  and  in 
some  cases  practically  a  perfect,  recovery 
of  function — a  useless  arm  is  made  use- 
ful again. 

The  bundle  of  nerve?  which  originate 
from  the  spinal  cord  in  the  neck  and 
are  distributed  to  the  arm  are  also  spe- 
cially liable  to  injury.      Occasionally,  in 


fracture  of  the  collar-bone,  the<e  nerves 
are  seriously  injured.  In  other  cases,  by 
a  fall  on  the  shoulder — for  instance,  from 
a  bicycle — one  or  more  of  these  nerves 
are  completely  torn  across.  This  is  the 
condition  which  we  now  know  occurs  in 
a  great  many  cases  of  the  so-called  ''  birth 
palsies,"  in  which  one  arm  from  the  time 
of  birth  hangs  tlabby  and  useless.  Unless 
the  condition  is  remedied,  it  means  a  use- 
less arm  during  the  entire  life  of-  the 
patient.  Only  within  the  last  few  years 
has  this  condition  been  recognized  as  due 
to  rupture  of  the  nerves,  and  attempt^ 
have  been  made  to  remedy  the  serious 
disability  following  the  injurs\  Tlu- 
nerves  have  been  exposed,  and  where  tlicy 
have  been  torn  apart  the  ends  have  been 
sewed  together  with  the  very  gratifying 
result  in  a  number  of  cases  of  a  partial 
or,  in  some  cases,  practically  of  complete 
restoration  of  function  of  the  arm. 

Of  course  in  all  of  these  cases  of  wound 
or  other  injury,  as  a  rule,  the  earlier  the 
operation  is  done  the  greater  the  prosi)ect 
of  success,  but  in  a  number  of  cases  not 
only  several  months  but  sometimes  years 
have  elapsed  before  the  operation  has 
been  performed,  and  yet  restoration  of 
function  has  followed.  After  the  opera- 
tion, subsequent  treatment  by  massage 
and  the  use  of  the  various  electrical  cur- 
rents are  quite  as  important  as  the  opera- 
lion  itself,  and  should  be  persisted  in  for 
a  year  or  even  two  years  before  giving 
up  all  hope  of  success. 

The  muscles  of  the  face  are  all  sup- 
plied by  what  we  know  as  the  seventh 
or  facial  nerve.  This  comes  through  a 
canal  in  the  base  of  the  skull  very  close 
to  the  mastoid  process  (the  bony  lump 
behind  the  ear),  emerges  from  the  -bone 
just  behind  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  and  then 
spreads  out  fan-like  over  the  face,  sup- 
plying all  of  its  muscles.  A  stab  wound 
or  gunshot  wound  just  below  or  just  in 
front  of  the  ear  not  uncommonly  para- 
lyzes one  side  of  the  face  by  destroying 
this  nerve  trunk.  Occasionally,  unavoid- 
ably, in  the  well-known  mastoid  operation 
for  ear  disease,  the  same  nerve  is  in- 
jured. Onlv  within  fifteen  years,  by  a 
happy  thought,  Ballance  of  London,  Ken- 
nedy of  Glasgow,  Bardenhauer  of  Co- 
logne, and  a  number  of  surgeons  in 
America  and  elsewhere,  have  handled 
this   condition,   and  the  unsightliuess   of 
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a  face  with  the  usual  expression  on 
one  side,  but  motionless  and  expression- 
l(^ss  on  the  other,  has  been  remedied. 
This  relief  has  been  made  possible  in 
consequence  of  the  studies  of  the  union 
of  divided  nerves  in  animals  and  the 
means  of  their  regeneration — i.  e.,  resto- 
ration to  their  normal  power. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  facial  nerve 
run  two  other  nerves  of  about  equal 
size;  one  (the  hypoglossal)  going  to  the 
tongue;  the  other  (the  spinal  accessory) 
going  to  certain  muscles  of  the  neck. 
In  cases  in  which  the  destruction  of  the 
facial  nerve  has  been  so  extensive  that 
the  two  ends  could  not  be  united,  one 
of  these  two  uninjured  nerves  just  men- 
tioned is  partly  or  completely  divided, 
and  the  end  of  the  facial  nerve  which 
goes  to  the  muscles  of  the  face  hitched 
on  to  the  facial  or  hypoglossal  nerve. 
In  quite  a  number  of  cases  the  face  has 
recovered  its  expression  and  the  muscles 
their  ability  to  contract. 

Surgery  of  the  Chest. — The  surgery  of 
the  great  cavities  of  the  body — i.  e.,  of  the 
head,  of  the  chest,  and  of  the  abdomen — 
has  advanced  at  very  different  rates  of 
progress.  The  surgery  of  the  abdomen 
was  the  first  of  these  three  regions  to  show 
immense  progress  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
troduction of  anesthesia,  antisepsis,  and 
experiment.  Only  a  little  over  twenty 
years  ago  did  the  surgery  of  the  head 
begin  to  make  any  serious  progress. 
The  surgery  of  the  chest,  until  within  the 
last  very  few  years,  has  been  almost  at  a 
standstill.  One  reason  for  this  is  the 
character  of  the  contents  of  the  chest. 
They  are,  the  oesophagus  on  its  way  from 
the  mouth  to  the  stomach;  the  lungs 
covered  by  the  pleura;  the  heart  in  its 
sac  (the  pericardium)  ;  and  the  enormous 
blood-vessels,  some  conveying  the  blood 
from  the  heart  to  all  parts  of  the  body 
by  the  arteries  (the  aorta  and  its  branch- 
es), and  bringing  it  back  to  the  heart 
by  the  great  veins  (forming  the  greater 
circulation),  and  others  going  from  the 
heart  to  the  lungs  and  coming  back  to 
the  heart  from  the  lungs  (the  lesser  cir- 
culation). These  are  the  largest  blood- 
vessels in  the  body;  they  are  nearly  as 
large  as  the  thumb,  and  any  interference 
with  them  is  so  dangerous  that  until 
very  recently  it  has  never  been  attempted. 
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Moreover,  there  is  another  peculiar  fea- 
ture about  the  chest  which  makes  it  very 
dangerous  and  difficult  for  surgeons  to 
operate  within  that  cavity.  The  chest, 
by  means  of  the  motion  of  the  ribs  and 
the  diaphragm,  practically  acts  like  a 
bellows,  drawing  the  air  into  the  lungs 
through  the  mouth  and  nose  (correspond- 
ing to  the  nozzle)  when  the  diaphragm 
descends  and  the  ribs  rise,  and  expelling 
the  air  in  the  reverse  way  when  the 
diaphragm  and  the  ribs  reverse  their  ac- 
tion. If  one  made  an  opening  in  the 
chest  wall,  it  was  like  making  an  opening 
in  the  side  of  a  pair  of  bellows,  but  with 
one  serious  diiference.  The  air  would 
rush  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest  through 
this  artificial  opening,  would  surround 
the  lungs  in  the  pleural  cavity,  hut  not 
get  inside  the  lungs  to  aerate  the  hlood, 
and  the  lung  itself  would  collapse  because 
suction  by  the  diaphragm  and  ribs  was 
no  longer  possible.  Moreover,  pleurisy 
of  a  violent  and  often  fatal  form  was 
always  a  possibility.  And  yet  there  was 
urgent  need  for  remedial  surgery  in  this 
region.  Patients,  especially  children, 
very  frequently  inhale  "  foreign  bodies," 
which  pass  down  the  windpipe  into  the 
great  bronchial  tubes,  going  each  to  its 
respective  lung.  They  often  lodge  so 
far  down  as  to  be  inaccessible  through 
the  mouth,  or  even  through  an  opening 
into  the  windpipe  (tracheotomy).  If 
the  foreign  bodies  are  swallowed,  they 
pass  down  the  oesophagus  and  may  be 
arrested  at  any  level  in  the  chest.  Then 
again  frequently  pleurisy  passes  into  that 
form  in  which  a  large  amount  of  pus 
(matter)  accumulates  in  the  pleural 
cavity  around  the  lung  and  should  be 
evacuated.  Abscesses  form  in  the  lungs 
as  a  result  of  pneumonia  or  of  other 
causes.  Gangrene  of  the  lung  occasional- 
ly occurs.  In  consumption  great  cavities 
are  formed  in  the  lungs,  which  ought  to 
be  drained  or  otherwise  dealt  with.  Be- 
sides all  these  there  are  gunshot  wounds, 
stabs,  and  other  accidental  injuries.  Yet 
the  surgery  of  all  these  conditions  was  in 
the  most  backward  state  till  very  recently. 

At  .  the  meetings  of  the  American 
Surgical  Association  and  the  American 
Medical  Association  in  1909,  several  pa- 
pers were  read  dealing  with  the  surgery 
of  the  chest,  such  as  sewing  up  the  lungs 
when  they  have  been  wounded-  removing* 
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diseased  parts  of  lungs,  removing  large 
portions  of  the  wall  of  the  chest,  etc., 
with  extraordinary  ease,  compared  with 
a  few  years  before,  and  with  surpris- 
ing success. 

Urged  by  the  necessity  of  removing 
foreign  bodies  that  lay  in  the  bronchial 
tubes,  various  experimenters  attempted 
to  reach  them  by  direct  operations  either 
through  the  chest  wall  from  in  front, 
from  behind,  or  at  the  side  of  the  chest. 
Experiments  were  made  upon  lower  ani- 
mals to  see  which  of  these  modes  of  ap- 
proach was  the  least  dangerous,  the  most 
expeditious,  and  most  satisfacto^^^  but 
all  of  them  were  found  to  be  exceedingly 
dangerous,  and  were  only  resorted  to 
when  the  dangers  of  not  doing  anything 
exceeded  the  dangers  of  attempting  to 
do  something. 

Within  a  few  years,  however,  what  is 
called  '•  bronchoscopy ''  has  been  practised 
with  the  greatest  success.  Wlien  a  tack 
or  other  foreign  body  has  been  inhaled, 
we  now  can  introduce  a  long  straight 
tube  between  the  vocal  chords  down  the 
windpii)e  to  the  point  where  the  wind- 
pipe divides  into  the  two  bronchi  to  the 
right  and  left  lungs,  and  by  means  of 
powerful  electric  lights  can  then  see  the 
foreign  body,  and  can  even  pass  the  tube 
into  the  right  or  the  left  bronchus,  and 
by  means  of  suitable  delicate  instruments 
passed  down  through  the  tube  can  seize 
and  extract  this  foreign  body.  This  is 
a  vastly  less  dangerous  and  vastly  more 
successful  method  than  the  older  one  of 
tracheotomy,  but  as  yet  relatively  few 
surgeons  are  masters  of  the  method. 

AVhen  the  foreign  body,  however,  is 
beyond  the  reach  even  of  such  an  instru- 
ment, then  the  only  possible  way  to  ex- 
tract it  is  through  the  lung  by  an  open- 
ing in  the  chest.  In  1904  Sauerbruch 
in  Breslau  constructed  an  air-tight  cham- 
ber from  which  the  air  could  be  exhaust- 
ed to  any  extent.  Only  the  body  of  the 
animal  was  placed  in  the  chamber;  the 
head  protruded  through  an  opening  with 
a  rubber  collar  around  the  neck  so  that 
the  animal  could  be  etherized  from  the 
outside.  Inside  the  chamber  there  was 
room  for  the  surgeon  and  his  assistants, 
instruments,  ete.  Control  of  the  amount 
of  exhaustion  was  obtained  through  an 
electric  motor  operated  from  within  the 
chamber,    and    a    telephone    gave    ready 


means  of  communicating  with  those  out- 
side. Various  modilications  of  this  have 
been  made,  the  last  by  Dr.  Willy  Meyer, 
of  New  York,  He  has  shown  that  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  as  indicated 
by  the  barometer  in  New  York  varie> 
normally  between  that  at  sea-level  and 
that  which  corresponds  to  an  elevation  of 
1,700  to  2,000  feet;  but  in  the  chamber 
he  has  devised  to  open  the  chest  safely 
it  is  only  necessary  to  exhaust  the  air 
to  what  corresponds  to  an  elevation  of 
250  or  300  feet,  about  the  height  of 
many  modern  '*  sky-scrapers.'^  In  thi- 
chamber  he  has  removed  part  or  all  of 
one  lung  in  twenty-six  dogs,  with  twenty- 
two  recoveries — S4.6  per  cent. 

Last  year,  also,  [Nfeltzer  and  Auer  at 
the  Rockefeller  Institute  devised  a  new 
method  of  respiration  that  may  possibly 
render  even  such  a  chamber  in  many 
cases  unnecessary.  By  "  ventilating  the 
lungs,"  as  it  has  been  called — i.  e..  by 
introducing  a  tube  into  the  windpipe  and 
forcing  a  gentle  current  of  air  charged 
with  a  certain  amount  of  ether  vapor 
into  the  lungs — they  have  found  that  all 
the  necessarj'  respiratory^  changes  of  oxy- 
gen, carbonic  acid,  etc.,  go  on,  and  the  ani- 
mal can  be  kept  alive  for  hours  irithout 
any  movement  whatever  of  the  chest  in 
Ireathing.  Utilizing  this  method.  Carrel 
has  done  some  extraordinary  work  on  the 
aorta,  the  great  blood-vessel  which  carries 
all  the  blood  from  the  heart  to  the  entire 
body  and  is  as  large  as  the  thumb.  He 
has  divided  it  at  diiferent  levels,  inter- 
rupting the  blood  current  long  enough 
to  sew  the  ends  together,  has  incised  and 
even  cut  away  portions  of  the  aorta,  and 
done  other  remarkable  surgical  opera- 
tions, from  which  the  animals  in  most  of 
the  cases  reported  recovered. 

In  February  last  I  saw  him  thus  freely 
open  the  entire  chest  from  side  to  side, 
operate  upon  the  aorta,  and  manipulate 
heart,  lungs,  and  other  organs  in  the  chest 
with  the  same  facility  and  safety  as  we 
handle  the  various  organs  in  the  abdomen. 
The  operation  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half, 
and  an  hour  later  the  dog  had  entirely 
recovered  from  the  ether,  and  was  doing 
better  than  a  human  being  after  most 
capital  operations. 

Thus  a  wholly  new  chapter  in  the 
surgei-y  of  the  chest  and  its  great  blood- 
vessels has  been  opened. 
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These  advances  in  the  surgery  of  the 
chest  in  animals  will  lead  quickly  to 
very  great  advances  in  the  surgery  of  the 
chest  and  its  contained  organs,  the  heart, 
the  lungs,  the  oesophagus,  and  even  the 
aorta,  in  man.  In  fact,  already  more 
than  a  score  of  cases  have  been  operated 
on,  usually  in  a  Sauerbruch  chamber.  A 
most  extraordinary  case  was  reported  at 
the  German  Surgical  Congress  in  April, 
1909,  by  von  Eiselsberg  of  Vienna.  A 
man  stabbed  him^self  repeatedly  in  the 
chest  with  a  pair  of  sharp  scissors.  He 
was  brought  to  the  hospital  and  operated 
upon  in  a  Sauerbruch  chamber  within 
an  hour  after  the  accident.  He  was  al- 
ready unconscious,  so  that  no  anesthetic 
was  needed,  was  pulseless — in  fact,  was 
dying.  The  chest  was  opened  widely, 
the  lungs  drawn  aside;  the  heart  and  its 
great  blood-vessels  could  be  readily  seen 
and  manipulated.  It  was  discovered  that 
the  scissors  had  made  a  considerable  rent 
in  one  of  the  great  blood-vessels  carrying 
the  blood  between  the  heart  and  the 
lungs.  This  was  sewed  up  with  six 
stitches,  and  the  man  survived  for  fifty- 
four  days — almost  eight  weeks.  This  is 
the  first  operation  on  man  of  this  kind 
ever  recorded.  Had  the  operation  been 
done  deliberately  with  all  the  necessary 
antiseptic  precautions,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  man  would  have  survived; 
but  when  life  is  ebbing  away  with  the 
lapse  of  every  moment,  one  is  between 
the  Scylla  of  too  great  haste  and  there- 
fore possible  infection,  and  the  Cha- 
rybdis  of  too  great  delay  for  proper 
disinfection  while  the  patient  is  dying 
from  hemorrhage. 

Occasionally  the  blood  suddenly  forms 
a  clot  in  the  great  artery  carrying  the 
blood  from  the  heart  to  the  lungs,  thus 
arresting  m.ore  or  less  completely  the 
aeration  of  the  blood.  This  accident  is 
necessarily  fatal,  sometimes  so  quickly 
that  nothing  can  be  done.  But  in  most 
of  the  cases  death  does  not  follow  for 
fi'fteen  to  forty  minutes,  and  occasionally 
for  an  hour  or  more.  After  experiments 
upon  animals,  which  he  reported  in  1907, 
Trendelenburg  of  Leipzig  believed  it  to 
be  possible  to  rescue  some  of  these  rela- 
tively slow-dying  cases.  The  next  year 
one  of  his  patients,  a  woman  of  seventy, 
suddenly  collapsed,  and  was  evidently 
dying.     Fortunately  he  lived  only  eight 


minutes  away.  He  was  called  by  tele- 
phone, and  in  eighteen  minutes  after  the 
first  symptom  the  operation  was  begun, 
and  in  five  minutes  more  the  chest  had 
been  opened,  the  artery  exposed  and 
opened,  and  the  clots  removed.  This  was 
the  first  case  of  this  kind  ever  operated 
upon.  But  the  patient  was  too  old  and 
too  far  gone  for  recovery. 

The  second  operation  was  done  by 
Trendelenburg's  assistant,  this  patient 
living  for  fifteen  hours.  Kruger  has  re- 
cently reported  a  third  case,  who  lived 
for  five  and  a  quarter  days. 

With  constantly  improving  technic, 
success  is  sure  to  follow  before  long,  just 
as  it  has  followed  many  early  failures  in 
operations  for  typhoid  perforation,  goiter, 
cancer  of  the  stomach,  and  many  other 
operations.  Thus  from  1849  to  1875  the 
stomach  had  been  operated  on  for  can- 
cer twenty-eight  times  with  twenty-eight 
deaths.  The  twenty-ninth  case,  in  1875, 
was  successful.  The  operation  has  grad- 
ually become  more  and  more  successful 
as  our  technic  has  improved,  till  now  the 
great  majority  of  the  patients  recover. 

That  valvular  disease  of  the  heart  will 
before  very  long  come  within  the  domain 
of  surgery  I  have  little  doubt. 

Some  cases  of  cancer  of  the  esophagus, 
also,  heretofore  absolutely  abandoned  to 
death,  have  been  operated  on,  but  with 
only  fair  success  thus  far. 

Ulcer  and  Cancer  of  the  Stomach. — To 
attempt  to  give  any  idea  of  the  advances 
made  in  the  surgery  of  the  various  or- 
gans contained  in  the  abdomen  in  the 
short  space  at  my  disposal  is  hopeless.  I 
can  only  consider  a  few  special  points. 

Among  the  most  important  are  ulcer 
and  cancer  of  the  stomach.  It  is  now 
well  established  that  most  cases  of  cancer 
of  the  stomach  originate  from  a  chronic 
ulcer.  This  ulcer  has  two  distinct  dan- 
gers besides  that  of  a  possible  cancerous 
degeneration.  Not  seldom  the  ulcer  eats 
into  one  of  the  large  blood-vessels,  just 
as  in  consumption  the  same  process  in 
the  lung  opens  one  of  the  large  blood- 
vessels of  the  lung.  In  either  case  a  more 
or  less  profuse  and  always  dangerous 
hemorrhage  takes  place. 

In  cases  of  chronic  trouble  with  the 
stomach,  surgeons  are  not  now  disposed 
to  wait  until  a  profuse  hemorrhage  an- 
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noiinces  the  presence  of  an  ulcer,  but 
open  the  abdomen  and  then  open  the 
stomach,  search  for  the  ulcer,  and  treat 
it.  This  avoids  or  remedies,  as  the  case 
may  be,  not  only  hemorrhage,  which  is 
so  dangerous,  but  another  danger,  name- 
ly, that  the  ulcer  will  eat  its  way  entirely 
through  the  wall  of  the  stomach  and 
suddenly  allow  the  contents  of  the  stom- 
ach to  escape  into  the  general  cavity  of 
the  abdomen.  This  is  invariably  followed 
by  a  fatal  peritonitis  unless  operation 
is  undertaken  at  once.  The  number  of 
cases  in  which,  after  such  a  perforation, 
oi^eration  has  been  done  is  now  very  large, 
and  when  it  is  done  promptly,  within  say 
a  few  hours,  the  percentage  of  recoveries 
is  very  large. 

Cancer  is  very  apt  to  attack  the  stom- 
ach at  the  orifice  of  exit  called  the 
pylorus,  where  the  food  passes  into  the 
upper  intestine.  When  cancer  develops 
here,  this  opening  is  gradually  narrowed 
until  no  food  can  escape  from  the  stom- 
ach. All  that  the  patient  swallows  re- 
mains in  the  stomach,  undergoes  decom- 
position, and  creates  the  greatest  possible 
distress  in  addition  to  the  pain  of  the 
cancer.  In  these  cases  if  we  cannot 
remove  the  cancer  we  make  an  opening 
in  the  stomach  and  an  opening  in  a  near- 
by loop  of  the  upper  bowel,  sew  the  two 
openings  together,  and  in  that  manner 
side-track  the  food  past  the  obstruction 
precisely  as  the  Welland  Canal  passes 
around  the  obstruction  to  navigation  by 
Niagara  Falls. 

If  w^e  could  only  make  a  diagnosis  of 
cancer  in  the  very  earliest  stages,  it  would 
be  possible  in  most  cases  to  remove  the 
cancer  and  have  patients  recover.  In  a 
very  considerable  number  of  cases  parts, 
and  in  a  few  cases  all,  of  the  stomach 
has  been  removed,  the  oesophagus  and 
the  intestines  have  been  sewed  together, 
and  while  many  of  the  patients  have  died, 
a  number  have  recovered  and  lived  for 
months  and  in  some  cases  for  a  much 
longer  period.  In  the  past  few  years  the 
percentage  of  recoveries  has  increased 
very  encouragingly. 

The  difficulty  is  in  mal-ing  a  diagnosis 
hefore  the  disease  has  advanced  to  the 
stage  when,  hy  adhesions  to  neighboring 
organs  and  infection  of  the  glands,  re- 
moval of  the  cancer  with  any  hope  of 
success  is  practically  past.     When  a  case 


of  marked  indigestion  has  been  rebellious 
for  a  number  of  weeks,  surgeons  are  more 
and  more  inclined  to  open  the  abdomen 
and  by  actual  inspection  and  palpation 
of  the  stomach  to  determine  whether  it 
is  cancerous  or  not.  In  these  early  stages 
the  removal  of  the  cancer  is  not  an  ex- 
tremely dangerous  operation.  Such  an 
"exploratory''  operation  is  fully  justi- 
fied, for  if  no  cancer  exists,  practically 
all  of  the  patients  recover,  and  not  seldom 
the  surgeon,  even  if  he  finds  no  cancer, 
does  find  adhesions,  ulcer,  or  other  dif- 
ficulty which  can  be  remedied.  Ulcer 
precedes  cancer  in  about  two  cases  out 
of  three,  and  probably  even  more;  i)er- 
foratiou  of  the  stomach  by  an  ulcer  oc- 
curs in  about  one  case  in  five.  The 
average  of  recoveries  after  perforation,  if 
operated  on  verj'  promptly,  is  about  three 
out  of  four;  later  it  is  reversed — three 
out  of  four  die  by  reason  of  the  delay. 

Surgery  of  the  Intestines. — Cancer  is 
not  by  any  means  limited  to  the  stomach, 
but  not  uncommonly  attacks  the  in- 
testine. Here  again  an  '^  exploratory " 
operation  is  often  necessary.  If  we  can 
catch  the  disease  in  its  early  stages,  we 
can  remove  large  portions  of  the  intestine 
and  by  various  devices  can  restore  the 
continuity  of  the  intestinal  canal  and 
save  the  patient's  life.  The  only  safety 
for  the  sufferer  in  these  cases  lies  in  early 
operation.  When  operation  is  deferred, 
we  are  almost  sure  to  find  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  remove  the  disease,  and  we 
have  to  resort  again  to  the  device  above 
spoken  of,  to  side-track  the  intestinal  cur- 
rent by  making  one  opening  above  the 
cancer  and  another  below  it  and  sewing 
the  two  openings  together.  As  in  the 
similar  operation  between  the  stomach 
and  the  upper  bowel,  life  is  not  perma- 
nently saved,  for  the  cancer  remains,  but 
life  is  prolonged  for  months  and  some- 
times even  for  years,  and  the  immense 
comfort  that  is  given  to  the  patient 
fully  justifies  the  procedure,  which  is  not 
very  dangerous. 

In  not  a  few  cases  of  accident,  when, 
for  example,  the  wheel  of  a  wagon  runs 
over  the  abdomen,  rupture  of  the  in- 
testine takes  place,  allowing  its  contents 
to  escape  into  the  general  abdominal 
cavity.  So,  too,  when  a  stab  wound  or  a 
gunshot  wound  is  received,  a  similar  es- 
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cape  of  intestinal  contents  may  take 
place.  In  these  cases,  where  the  evi- 
dence from  the  symptoms  is  fairly  clear, 
so  safe  is  abdominal  surgery  in  these  anti- 
septic days,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  open 
the  abdomen,  seek  for  the  point  of 
rupture,  or  of  the  wound,  and  either,  if 
it  be  small,  sew  it  up  in  the  proper  way, 
or,  if  too  large  for  this  procedure  to  be 
safe,  we  cut  out  the  torn  portion  of  the 
intestine  and  unite  the  two  ends.  In 
fact,  it  is  surprising  that  of  twenty-five 
feet  of  the  intestine  almost  one-half 
has  been  successfully  removed.  In  gun- 
shot wounds,  as  many  as  eighteen  per- 
forations have  been  closed  and  the  pa- 
tient has  recovered. 

One  of  the  most  desperate,  frequent,  and 
fatal  complications  of  typhoid  fever  is 
perforation  of  the  bowel.  In  typhoid 
fever  ulcers  form  in  the  intestines,  and  in 
a  large  percentage  of  cases,  as  in  ulcer 
of  the  stomach,  an  ulcer  eats  into  a 
blood-vessel,  producing  profuse  hemor- 
rhage which  may  destroy  life,  or  if  it 
eats  a  hole  entirely  through  the  intestinal 
wall,  the  deadly  intestinal  contents  then 
escape.  It  is  serious  enough  to  operate 
on  a  healthy  patient  who  has  had  a  hole 
torn  in  his  intestine,  but  when  in  addi- 
tion to  the  perforation  we  have  to  operate 
on  a  patient  who  is  desperately  ill  with 
typhoid  fever,  even  the  stoutest  heart 
might  well  shrink  from  it. 

The  first  operation  for  such  a  perfora- 
tion ever  done  was  by  Mikulicz  of  Bres- 
lau  in  1884.  The  mortality  originally 
was  about  three  out  of  four.  Several 
hundred  cases  operated  on  have  now  been 
published,  and  the  mortality  has  grad- 
ually fallen  to  about  sixty-five  per  cent. 
In  other  words,  one  out  of  three  recovers 
instead  of  one  out  of  four.  This  seems 
a  terrible  death  rate,  and  at  first  blush 
one  might  almost  believe  that  no  opera- 
tion ought  to  be  done  if  two  out  of  three 
or  three  out  of  four  die;  but  remember 
the  alternative — if  no  operation  is  done, 
practically  a  hundred  out  of  every  hun- 
dred die.  Operation,  therefore,  distinct- 
ly saves  every  case  that  recovers.  A  few 
hospital  surgeons,  very  favorably  situated 
as  to  facilities,  have  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  save  about  one-half  of  the  cases 
operated  on.  In  seventy  cases  of  opera- 
tion in  children  under  fifteen,  collected 
by  Jopson  and  Gittings,  there  were  only 


Ihirty-one  deaths — a  recovery  rate  of 
fifty-six  per  cent.  With  speedy  operation 
(always  if  possible  within  a  few  hours) 
and  suitable  methods,  the  next  few  years 
will  undoubtedly  show  a  general  miortality 
of  only  fifty  per  cent,  or  less,  and  every 
case  that  recovers  owes  his  life  to  modern 
antiseptic  surgery. 

Heretofore,  in  searching  for  perfora- 
tions or  ruptures,  surgeons  have  constant- 
ly drawn  part  or  often  all  of  the  intestines 
temporarily  outside  of  the  abdominal 
cavity,  without  a  thought  that  the  patient 
would  suffer  any  harm  by  such  a  pro- 
cedure. We  used  no  especial  care  in 
manipulating  the  intestines,  particular- 
ly when  haste  was  needful  on  account 
of  hemorrhage. 

But  Crile  has  studied  on  animals  the 
deleterious  shock  produced  by  any  rough 
handling  of  the  bowel  or  by  pressure  upon 
it,  and  Cannon  of  Harvard  has  recently 
reinforced  Crile's  conclusions.  They  have 
shown  that  mild,  moderate,  or  rough 
handling  of  the  bowel  (always  under  an 
anesthetic  of  course)  produces  very  pro- 
nounced shock  proportionate  to  the  rough- 
ness of  such  handling. 

Hence  in  all  abdominal  operations 
nowadays — e.  g.,  for  appendicitis,  etc. — 
surgeons  are  most  careful  to  handle  the 
intestines  with  the  greatest  gentleness, 
and  never  displace  them  outside  the  ab- 
domen if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided,  with 
the  result  that  the  mortality  of  abdominal 
surgery  is  always  steadily  decreasing. 

Surgery  of  the  Liver  and  Gall-Bladder, 
— The  liver  is  liable  to  stab  wounds,  gun- 
shot wounds,  and  also  to  be  torn  when 
a  patient  is  run  over  by  a  wagon,  cart, 
etc'  Besides  the  danger  of  infection  by 
bullets,  dirks,  etc.,  which  is  very  great, 
the  danger  of  death  from  hemorrhage 
always  exists.  Hence  if  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  liver  has  been 
wounded  or  torn,  the  abdomen  should  be 
opened  very  quickly,  the  hemorrhage  ar- 
rested, and  the  abdominal  (i.  e.,  the  peri- 
toneal) cavity  cleansed.  If  done  prompt- 
ly, a  very  large  percentage  of  the  patients 
recover.  To  show  how  in  this  as  in  other 
operations  increasing  experience,  by  dis- 
closing errors  and  establishing  better 
methods,  results  in  a  diminishing  rate 
of  mortality,  in  1887  the  mortality  was 
as  high  as  sixty-six  per  cent. ;  in  opera- 
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Peritonitis. — Rupture 
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poison,  of  pus  ("matter")  in  the  ab- 
domen is  much  more  readily  absorbed 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  i  x* 
the  diaphragm,  and  much  less  rea^  v 
absorbed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ab- 
domen. Hence  we  raise  our  patients  suf- 
fering from  i)eritonitis  in  bed,  sick  as 
they  generally  are,  to  two-thirds  or  three- 
fourths  of  the  sitting  position,  and  then 
slowly  for  ':  r  of  the 

intestine  wi  -  red  very 

gradually  but  almost  continuously.  As 
much  as  two  or  three  gallons  of  the  salt 
solution  may  be  absorbed  within  the 
twenty-four  hours.  At  the  present  time, 
therefore,  even  when  the  si)ectre  of  gen- 
eral peritonitis  is  present,  the  case  is  by 
no  means  hopeless,  but.  thanks  to  the 
greatly  improved  treatment  of  modem 
days,  and  also  to  American  surgery,  it 
is  full  of  hope. 

Hernia  or  Rupfure. — One  of  the  com- 
est  surgical  conditions  in  the  human 
ly  is  hernia  or  rupture.     In  the  wall 
of  the  abdomen  there  are  a  few  oxjenings 
to  let  arteries  and  veins  and  other  struc- 
tures pass  out  of  or  into  the  abdominal 
cavity.  When  these  apertures — or  **  rings." 
as  we  call  them — are  not  securely  closed 
a  knuckle  of  bowel  protrudes  through  the 
opening.     This   is   a   hernia   or  rupture. 
For   many   years   after   I   graduated,   in 
1S62,    sporadic    attempts    were    made    to 
remedy   this   condition   by  operation,   so 
as  to  spare  the  patient  not  only  the  life- 
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£igo,  however,  attempts  began  to  be  made 
to  remedy  the  condition,  innumerable 
new  methods  v/ere  devised,  until  finally 
we  are  now  in  a  position  to  advise  almost 
every  sufferer  from  this  condition,  unless 
too  old  or  suffering  from  some  complica- 
tion which  would  make  it  undesirable,  to 
have  a  radical  operation  done.  How  lit- 
tle danger  now  attaches  to  the  operation 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that  in  a  series  of 
2,200  operations  by  Coley  there  have  been 
only  four  deaths.  Three  of  these  occurred 
in  the  1.200  children;  in  the  1,000  cases 
in  adults,  only  one  patient  died — a  mor- 
tality of  only  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent. 
Well  did  Lord  Lister  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  on  March  29,  1897,  say  of 
a  similar  result :  ^'  An  achievement  like 
that  is  enough  to  cause  gladness  in 
the  heart  of  any  man  who  loves  his 
fellow  men/' 

All  this  is  a  result  of  the  anti- 
septic method. 

Surgery  of  the  Pituitary  Body  or 
Hypophysis. — About  at  the  crossing  of 
two  lines,  one  dra^Ti  horizontally  back- 
ward between  the  eyebrows,  and  the  other 
horizontally  across  between  the  temples, 
is  a  cup-shaped  depression  in  the  base 
of  the  skull  a  little  smaller  than  the  tip 
end  of  the  little  finger.  In  this  is  lodged 
a  peculiar  gland  or  body  called  the  hypo- 
physis or  pituitary  body.  It  is  one  of 
that  strange  class  of  "  ductless  glands  " 
which  exist  in  different  parts  of  the  body, 
among  which  are  the  thymus  gland  at 
the  very  lowest  part  of  the  neck  in  front; 
the  thyroid  gland,  which  when  it  becomes 
enlarged  is  called  a  goiter;  the  para- 
thyroid bodies,  three  or  four  little  bodies, 
each  the  size  of  a  grain  of  wdieat,  situated 
behind  the  thyroid;  the  adrenal  or  supra- 
renal bodies  at  the  upper  end  of  each 
kidney,  from  which  adrenalin  is  derived, 
and  several  other  glands  which  have  no 
tube  or  duct  which  can  deliver  their 
secretion  into  the  circulation.  The  "  in- 
ternal secretions "  which  they  are  be- 
lieved to  produce,  and  which  reach  the 
blood  current  through  the  absorbents,  for- 
merly were  thought  to  be  of  no  impor- 
tance, but  now  we  know  that  these  se- 
cretions, in  some  cases  at  least,  are  of 
supreme  importance. 

If  in  animals  the  pituitary  gland  is 
removed,  death  follows  in  the  course  of 


a  short  time.  If  all  four  of  the  little 
parathyroids  are  removed,  death  takes 
place  before  long.  If  all  of  the  thyroid 
is  removed,  we  have  a  condition  which 
gradually  develops  into  cretinism.  In 
disease  of  the  adrenal  gland  the  skin 
becomes  of  a  bronze  color,  etc.,  and  dis- 
ease of  the  thymus  frequently  results  in 
sudden  death.  Moreover,  the  pancreas 
(which  in  animals  we  call  the  sweet- 
bread) may  be  involved,  and  through  that 
in  turn  the  liver,  so  that  this  whole 
series  of  glands,  small  as  most  of  them 
are,  forms  a  most  complicated  system 
which  we  have  only  very  recently  begun 
to  understand.  What  little  we  have 
learned  has  been  chiefly  by  animal  experi- 
mentation, and  this  little  emphasizes  the 
need  for  more  and  more  knowledge,  till 
we  shall  loiow  thoroughly  their  functions, 
and  what  we  can  do  to  cure  or,  still  bet- 
ter, to  prevent  their  diseases. 

This  little  gland,  the  pituitary  body, 
though  very  small,  is  divided  into  a  front 
and  a  back  part,  which  are  apparently 
wholly  different  in  function.  When  an 
extract  of  the  back  part,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  most  active,  is  injected 
into  animals,  it  does  harm,  yet  when  the 
same  part  is  entirely  removed  from  the 
brain  of  an  animal,  no  harm  apparently 
results.  The  front  half,  however,  has 
been  found  to  be  essential  to  life.  Cer- 
tain changes  in  the  gland,  if  they  arise 
in  childhood,  are  followed  by  tremendous 
overgrowth  of  the  body  (gigantism),  to- 
gether with  a  deposit  of  much  fat  over 
the  body.  If  the  condition  arises  in  an 
adult,  there  follows  clumsy  thickening  of 
the  hands,  feet,  features,  etc.  (acro- 
megaly), and  in  other  parts  of  the  body 
an  infantile  condition  is  produced. 

Surgery,  it  is  astonishing  to  say,  has 
dealt  successfully  with  tumors  of  this 
small  but  important  organ  hidden  in  an 
almost  inaccessible  spot.  In  a  few  cases 
such  tumors  have  been  successfully  re- 
moved in  man  with  great  relief,  if  not 
real  cure  of  the  symptoms. 

Almost  the  same  story  may  be  told  of 
all  the  other  ductless  glands  which  are  so 
closely  interrelated.  Gradually,  by  experi- 
ment upon  animals,  we  are  learning  what 
the  functions  of  these  important  struc- 
tures are,  and  by  removal  of  parts  or  all 
of  these  glands,  or  by  other  experiments 
upon  them,  we  are  getting  a  glimmering 
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kno\vlc<Ige  of  their  interri'lation,  their 
importance,  and  the  possibility  of  deal- 
ing with  them  modicaily  and  surgically. 
I  believe  that  in  the  near  future  our  ig- 
norance al)out  these  various  structures 
will  be  disi)elled  and  the  surgery  of  the-^e 
glands  will  develop  with  rapid  strides, 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  many  patient^. 

Tetanus  or  Lockjaiv.  —  Among  the 
many  other  subjects  crowding  upon  mo 
for  description,  1  can  only  select  one 
more — Tetanus  or  Lockjaw.  In  18S4,  I 
remember  my  surprise  and  almost  in- 
credulity when  I  saw  it  asserted  that 
Nicolaier,  by  experiments  on  mice,  rab- 
bits, and  guinea-pigs,  had  discovered 
that  the  germ  or  bacillus  of  tetanus  was 
found  in  the  earth,  and  especially  in  that 
around  stables  and  on  highroads  trav- 
elled by  horses.  It  was  such  a  novel  idea 
that  I  was  little  inclined  to  accept  this 
as  a  possible  origin  of  lockjaw,  but  time 
has  proved  that  Nicolaier  was  right. 
For  many  years  we  had  kno\m  clinically 
that  stablemen,  above  all  others,  suffered 
from  lockjaw,  but  why  this  was  so  we 
did  not  understand.  Now  we  know  that 
this  little  microbe  finds  its  chief  abiding- 
place  in  and  around  stables,  highroads,  etc. 

The  popular  belief  that  a  wound  from 
tr(  ading  on  a  rusty  nail  is  very  likely  to 
cause  tetanus  is  quite  correct.  This  is 
not  because  it  is  a  nail  or  is  rusty,  but 
because  by  lying  on  the  ground  it  has 
become  infected  with  the  germs  of  lock- 
jaw. Moreover,  as  the  punctured  wound 
caused  by  the  nail  bleeds  but  little  and 
this  blood  dries  up  and  excludes  the  air, 
the  most  favorable  conditions  for  the 
development  of  tetanus  exist,  for,  as 
Kitasato,  the  Japanese  bacteriologist, 
proved,  the  absence  of  oxygen  is  most 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  this  germ. 

The  germ  itself  looks  very  much  like  a 
tack.  So  virulent  is  it  that  its  toxin  in 
doses  of  l-200,000th  of  a  teaspoonful  will 
kill  a  mouse.  It  has  been  found  by  experi- 
ment that  the  poison  is  carried  up  to  the 
spinal  cord,  not  by  the  absorbents  or  the 
blood-vessels,  as  are  other  poisons,  but 
through  the  motor  nerves  themselves. 
Fortunately,  an  anti-poison  or  antidote 
has  been  developed,  but  so  prompt  is  the 
action  of  the  poison  that  in  an  animal,  two 


minutes  after  the  injection  of  a  fatal 
dose  of  the  poison,  twice  as  much  of  the 
remedy  is  required  as  if  it  had  been 
administered  with  the  poison;  after  eight 
minutes  ten  times  the  amount,  and  after 
ninety  minutes  forty  times  the  original 
amount  is  necessary.  This  antitoxin  is 
entirely  harmless. 

As  a  result  of  antiseptic  methods  lock- 
jaw is  now  almost  unknowii  except  after 
neglected  wounds,  instead  of  being  ter- 
ribly frequent  as  it  formerly  was.  When 
it  is  feared,  the  antitoxin  is  used  as  a 
preventive,  and  wlieu  it  has  developed, 
as  a  cure. 

In  animals,  for  naturally  horses  suffer 
enormously  more  frequently  than  man,  the 
same  antitoxin  is  used.  In  1G3  horses  that 
had  operations  performed  on  them,  but - 
were  protected  by  the  antitoxin,  not  one 
developed  tetanus,  whereas  of  eight  cases 
unprotected  by  the  antitoxin,  five  de- 
veloped tetanus.  The  result  of  all  these 
experiments  has  been  that  what  is  known 
as  Fourth-of-July  tetanus  has  been  enor- 
mously diminished,  chiefly  by  the  anti- 
toxin used  as  a  preventive. 

It  is  w^ell  known  now  to  every  intel- 
ligent person  that  a  large  number  of  cases 
of  tetanus  develop  from  injuries,  espe- 
cially those  received  from  toy  pistols 
and  blank  cartridges  in  celebrating  the 
Fourth  of  July.  The  following  table 
from  the  Journal  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  gives  the  number  of  per- 
sons injured,  the  number  of  deaths,  and 
the  number  of  deaths  from  tetanus  alone 
for  several  years  past : 


Heaths 

Deaths  from 

Year 

Injured 

(Total) 

Tetanus 

1903 

4,449 

466 

406 

1904 

4,169 

183 

91 

1905 

5,176 

182 

87 

1906 

5,466 

158 

75 

1907 

4,413 

164 

62 

190S 

5,623 

163 

55 

1909 

5,307 

215 

125 

1 


Totals....  34,603        1.531  901 

The  popular  movement  for  a  "  sane  I 
Fourth  of  July-'  was  begun  by  the  doc- 
tors, and  fortunately  is  spreading  vigor- 
ously. Too  long  we  have  had  an  "  in- 
sane "  Fourth  with  its  thousands  of 
victims.  Even  the  small  Chinese  "  fire- 
cracker'^  has  caused  10,781  serious  in- 
juries in  the  last  seven  years! 


Mr.  Durgan   and   the   Ampeer   Puffs 


BY  MAUDE    RADFORD    WARREN 


m 


Y  cousin,  who  lives  in  New  York, 
says  that  I  consider  our  little 
community  near  the  Blue  Ridge 
as  '^  inside ''  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
as  "  outside."  I  am  not  conscious  of 
feeling  superior  to  people  who  have  to 
live  in  the  North  and  in  cities;  I  am 
only  sorry  for  them.  I  used  to  think 
the  things  I  read  about  their  lives  must 
be  partly  fiction,  and  I  did  not  accept 
my  cousin's  reports,  owing  to  his  sense 
of  humor  being  rather  bizarre;  his 
mother  was  a  Keenan,  and  the  Vir- 
ginia Eeenans  were  not  quite-quite. 
But  we  were  all  very  good  to  her,  and 
I  am  always  glad  when  my  cousin  comes 
to  visit  me,  though  his  ways  are  queer. 
Very  often  when  T  am  talking  to  him 
he  will  rush  out  of  the  sitting-room,  and 
I  can  see  him  leaning  against  a  fence 
post  and  fairly  yelling.  I  am  also  mighty 
afraid  he  is  a  Republican.  However,  he 
is  the  only  young  man  who  ever  left  us 
who  does  come  back. 

Our  circle  consists  of  some  old  South- 
ern, and  a  few  English,  families  who  are 
quite  in  sympathy  with  us,  whether  they 
came  here  before  or  after  the  war.  It 
was  through  one  of  these  English  ladies, 
Mrs.  Secor-Browne,  a  widow,  that  we  had 
our  introduction  to  Mr.  Durgan.  One 
Sunday  in  church  we  all  noticed  that  she 
was  paying  mighty  poor  attention  to  the 
sermon.  She  turned  her  head  twice  and 
once  distinctly  fluttered  the  leaves  of  her 
prayer-book.  But  I  almost  think  she  was 
justified,  for  after  we  had  passed  into 
the  churchyard  she  told  me  how  a  cer- 
tain Mr.  Durgan  of  New  York  had  actu- 
ally made  an  offer  to  buy  her  estate. 
She  had  had  a  little  money  left  her  in 
England,  and  was  very  anxious  to  sell 
Grassmere  and  go  back  there.  This  sur- 
prising Mr.  Durgan  was  giving  her  no 
time  to  think  over  his  offer.  Of  course 
she  intended  to  accept  it,  but  she  wanted 
to  talk  about  it  with  her  friends  for 
several  weeks,  because  what  is  the  use 
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of  such  an  exciting  event  if  one  has 
no  time  to  enjoy  it?  But  this  Mr.  Dur- 
gan had  written  a  letter  saying  he  would 
buy,  which  she  had  received  Saturday, 
and  had  added  that  he  would  call  Sun- 
day afternoon  to  discuss  terms.  Pie 
actually  said  "  call,"  as  if  he  could  have 
stepped  over  in  fifteen  minutes  fro«n 
New  York,  when  it  takes  eight  hours  for 
the  journey,  and  even  when  there  is  an 
excursion  it  costs  ten  dollars  for  the  re- 
turn trip.  We  knew  from  his  reckless- 
ness that  Mr.  Durgan  could  not  be  ab- 
solutely poor. 

Mrs.  Secor-Browne  asked  me  to  come 
to  tea  that  afternoon;  she  said  she  really 
did  not  feel  equal  to  meeting  such  an 
impatient  person  without  support.  I  be- 
lieve she  was  afraid  he  might  insist  on 
buying  some  of  the  family  heirlooms, 
and  she  felt  that  she  and  I  together 
might  restrain  him  morally,  though  not 
physically.  We  debated  as  to  whether 
we  should  have  Jenny  harnessed  to  meet 
the  four-o'clock  train,  which  was  the  only 
one  he  could  come  on,  or  whether  it 
would  be  more  seemly  to  let  him  walk. 
Mrs.  Secor  -  Browne  wished  above  all 
things  not  to  seem  too  eager.  We  were 
still  considering  when  we  happened  to 
glance  out  of  the  window,  and  there 
coming  full  tilt  up  the  road  was  a 
motor-car. 

I  am  told  that  motor-cars  rank  in  New 
York  with  daily  bread,  but  I  am  sure 
that  is  an  exaggeration.  There  must  be 
many  refined  people  yet  even  in  New 
York.  Our  little  circle  regards  moter- 
cars  as  very  bourgeois  indeed.  My 
cousin  says  that  is  because  we  have 
never  ridden  in  them  and  know  nothing 
about  them.  But  we  have  seen  many 
magazine  pictures  of  them,  and  when  they 
first  reached  the  South  some  of  us  were 
asked  to  go  to  see  one  in  the  nearest  city. 
Of  course  we  declined,  but  most  of  us 
found  it  convenient  to  do  our  spring 
shopping  that  day,  and  so,  unofficially  as 
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it  were.  \vr  did  m-^  it.  li  >irurk  u>  as 
quite  vul^^ar.  I  i)refer  walking  myself, 
and  I  hapi»en  ii<>t  t<>  liave  a  liorse  and 
carriage,  l)Ut  they  are  what  1  should 
want  if  1  did  i)ref(r  drivini:-.  Tlicy 
have  been  in  the  world  so  long,  horses, 
that  I  am  sun-  they  were  intende<l  to 
remain  right  smart  longer. 

The  approaching  motor-car  had  a 
strong:  effect  on  i)Oor  Jenny,  who  was 
in  the  pasture  adjoining  the  road.  She 
kicked  up  her  heels  and  began  to  eddy 
round  in  circles,  and  Mrs.  Secor-l^rowne 
looked  at  me  in  dismay.  It  meant  that 
Jenny  would  be  of  no  use  for  three  days. 
My  cousin  on  his  visits  here  has  been 
very  much  interested  in  Jenny.  He  says 
she  has  temperament,  and  therefore  he 
calls  her  Jane.  I  do  not  exactly  see  the 
connection,  but  when  he  exi)lained  what 
temperament  means  I  felt  it  was  just  the 
word  to  express  Jenny's  moodiness  and 
lack  of  consistency.  It  is  not  as  if  she 
were  a  young  woman  who  could  be  taught 
proper  manners,  ^[y  cousin  rudely  said 
that  he  preferred  her  to  the  well-brought- 
up  girls  of  our  circle. 

^Ir.  Durgan,  as  his  motor-car  puffed 
up  to  the  house,  paid  no  attention  to 
Jenny.  I  reckon  he  failed  to  see  her. 
Tt  is  the  only  interpretation  to  be  put 
on  his  conduct.  Otherwise  he  would 
have  surely  stopped  the  car  and  walked 
the  rest  of  the  way,  and  ]>erhaps  would 
have  tried  to  soothe  Jenny  with  sugar, 
though  that  might  have  seemed  to  him 
a  liberty.  Undisturbed,  he  took  his  way 
to  the  steps,  actually  bounded  up  them, 
and  knocked  at  the  door  so  vigorously 
that  the  centre  panel  cracked.  Of  course 
we  cannot  blame  him  for  that ;  we  of  the 
circle  have  known  for  years  that  Mrs. 
Secor-Browne's  knocker  must  be  barely 
touched,  but  there  was  not  time  to  warn 
Mr.  Durgan. 

He  showed  no  embarrassment,  and  at 
the  time  I  took  it  for  a  sig-n  of  savoir- 
vivre,  but  I  afterward  realized  that  it 
did  not  occur  to  him  that  there  was  any- 
thing to  be  embarrassed  about.  He  was 
like  my  cousin — laughed  at  things,  only 
Mr.  Durgan  laughed  as  if  he  were  on- 
a  par  with  them,  and  my  cousin's  air  is 
very  supercilious.  Old  Uncle  Bostock 
opened  the  door,  and  he  certainly  did 
show  self-control,  barely  flipping  his  eye 
at  the  cracked  panel.     I  heard  him  ask 


the  name,  though  he  well  knew  it,  for  the 
xrvaiit-  had  lu'cn  talking  of  nothing  el>«.> 
all  day  but  the  expected  guest,  and  Un- 
cle Rostock's  oldest  son,  who  is  courting 
Major  Iah^'s  mulatto  Lissie,  had  stayed 
home  v)n  jnn-posc  to  siv   Mr.   Durgan. 

We  hi'ard  a  fine,  big  voice  and  then 
Mr.  Durunii  i)ushed  open  the  drawing- 
r"«.iii  do<ii-.  I  have  always  thought  that 
we  should  practise  tact  on  every  available 
opportunity,  and  so  as  soon  as  I  had 
Ik  ard  the  door  panel  crack  1  had  grabbed 
the  yellow  armchair  with  the  wcn'm-eaten 
leg  and  iiushed  it  Indiind  a  table,  and  as 
Mr.  Durgan  entered  Mrs.  Secor-Browne 
rushed  over  and  stood  in  front  of  the 
sofa.  Tt  looks  big  and  comfortable,  but 
one  must  sit  on  it  very  carefully.  I 
joined  her  tliere,  sure  that  two  of  us 
at  least  could  fend  him  off  it,  and  we 
stood  facing  him. 

He  was  very  big  and  brown,  reminding 
me  of  an  actor  my  mother  once  described 
to  me  who  took  the  part  of  Othello.  I 
could  not  help  liking  him  the  moment 
he  smiled  in  a  big,  generous  way.  Ah, 
if  the  Xortherners  had  only  seen  fit  to 
send  us  men  like  that  in  the  Recon- 
struction days!  ^frs.  Secor-Browne  ad- 
vanced a  step  and  greeted  him,  and  then 
she  sat  gingerly  on  the  sofa.  I  stooped 
over  as  if  I  were  going  to,  but  the  mo- 
ment ^fr.  Durgan  took  the  piano  stool 
I  moved  over  to  the  chintz  chair,  for  I 
knew  that  sofa  would  not  hold  two.  Mr. 
Durgan  took  the  piano  stool  because,  I 
reckon,  he  liked  perpetual  motion.  There 
was  a  little  brogue  about  his  speech,  but 
I  thought  that  rather  piquant  than  not. 
When  he  was  presented  to  me  he  re- 
marked that  he  knew  my  cousin. 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Browne,"  he  said — and  I 
saw  my  friend  bridle,  for  what  is  the 
good  of  a  hyphenated  name  if  it  is  not 
honored  ? — "  well,  Mrs.  Browne,  it's  your- 
self will  be  wondering  why  I  want 
Grassmere." 

She  had  indeed — a  place  all  hills  and 
stones  and  brambles,  with  not  forty 
decent  acres   in   the  eighty. 

"  I'm  just  after  making  a  million  or  so 
shearing  lambs,"  he  said,  "  and  I  want 
a  little  place  in  the  country  of  my  own." 

"  This  is  not  a  very  good  place  for 
sheep  pasturage,"  said  Mrs.  Secor- 
Browne,  disappointedly.  "  The  land  has 
always  raised  corn  and  tobacco.^' 


It  was   Miss   Rives's   Cousin   that  told   Me   of   this   Place 


Mr.  Durgan  stared  at  her,  for  I  am 
afraid  New  York  manners  are  not  all 
they  should  he,  and  then  he  laughed  like 
my  cousin  does,  only  not  so  loud. 

"  I'm  not  going  to  take  my  sheep  here," 
he  explained ;  "  I  only  want  to  be  rest- 
ing myself  now  and  then  in  a  place  that 
is  not  overrun  with  people  like  myself, 
and  where  I  can't  be  reached  by  tele- 
phone or  telegraph.  It  was  Miss  Kives's 
cousin  that  told  me  of  this  place." 

I  hardly  knew  he  was  speaking  of  me. 
I  was  never  called  anything  but  Miss 
Sallie  before,  but  I  liked  the  dignity  of 
the  name  as  he  pronounced  it. 

"  So  since  you  are  anxious  to  sell — " 
went  on  Mr.  Durgan. 

"  If  we  can  come  to  terms,"  began  Mrs. 
Secor-Browne. 

I  knew  she  wanted  to  explain  to  him 
all  about  the  place,  what  fields  wouldn't 
grow    tobacco,    and    how    the    northwest 


corner  had  to  be  nursed  like  it  was  a 
sick  child.  But  Mr.  Durgan  is  not  an 
adept  in  what  I  call  conversation. 

"  I'll  give  you  five  thousand  dollars," 
he  said. 

Mrs.  Secor-Browne  gasped,  as  well  she 
might.  In  her  wildest  dream  she  never 
expected  more  than  four  thousand. 

"  Oh,  really,  Mr.  Durgan,"  she  began, 
'''  I  couldn't—" 

"  Fifty-one  hundred,"  he  said,  and  his 
voice  sounded  harsh  and  he  stopped  smil- 
ing; "not  a  cent  more." 

"I  was  going  to  say  it's  not  worth 
five  thousand,"  said  Mrs.  Secor-Browne. 
"  I^obody  about  here  would  think  of  offer- 
ing me  that." 

Ag-ain  Mr.  Durgan  stared;  really  he 
opened  his  mouth,  too.  Then  he  smiled 
in  his  big  way  and  said :  ''  It's  worth 
fifty-one  hundred  to  me  and  we'll  let  it 
go  at  that.    How  soon  can  you  get  out  ?" 
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"  But — but — "  nnirinuivd  Mrs.  Secor- 
Browiie. 

"  1  don't  want  to  hurry  you,"  he  said ; 
"  two  whole  weeks  if  you  need  them. 
You  make  up  your  mind  what  stuff  you 
want  to  leave  liehind  and  Til  buy  it. 
Mi^ht  as  well;  then  I'll  have  less  to  cart 
out  from  Cliarlottesville." 

I  saw  ^Irs.  Secor-Browne  turn  a  wild 
eye  toward  her  two  Sheraton  clmirs  and 
her  grandfather's  cloek,  aii<l  I  tried  to 
calm  her  by  saying: 

"  I'll  be  mighty  glad  to  have  you  visit 
me,  Mrs.  Secor  -  Browne,  wlien  you've 
moved  from  here." 

Just  then  Uncle  Bostock  came  in  witli 
the  tea.  Besides  the  thin  bread  and  but- 
ter he  carried  in  the  flour  biscuit  that 
was  going  to  be  for  supper,  so  that  proved 
he  had  been  listening  at  the  door  and 
knew  the  place  was  going  to  be  sold  to 
advantage. 

^Ir.  Durgan  looked  like  lie  di<hrt  know 
what  to  do  with  his  tea,  and  he  actually 
ate  the  sandwiches  two  at  a  time  and 
in  two  bites.  Then  Mrs.  Secor-Browaie 
spoke  to  him  about  keeping  on  old  Un- 
cle Bostock,  and  he  got  mighty  interested 
in  hearing  all  about  Grassmere.  By  the 
end  of  another  hour  he  had  quite  a 
proprietor- like  air.  I  began  to  think 
that  perhaps  my  cousin  was  right  in  his 
statement  that  Northern  people  are  quick 
to  assimilate,  or,  as  he  put  it,  "  Catch- 
ing up  with  a  procession  with  them 
means  getting  in  the  van." 

By  and  by  Mr.  Durgan  said :  "  Now, 
won't  you  ladies  put  on  your  hats  and 
come  into  the  city  and  have  dinner  with 
me?  I'll  rush  you  there  and  back  that 
quick  you'll  hardly  think  you've  been 
away  at  all,  at  all." 

We  almost  gasped,  and  I  said,  feebly, 
"  But  we've  had  our  dinner." 

"  Oh,  well,  another  one  won't  hurt 
you,"  said  Mr.  Durgan.  "  It's  all  ordered. 
They  had  to  telegraph  to  Richmond  for 
some  of  the  things,  I  guess.  You  see, 
I  had  two  men  down  here  with  me  talk- 
ing business,  but  they  went  back  to  New 
York  on  the  afternoon  train.  Couldn't 
stand  it.  I  mean,  it  was  such  a  contrast 
to  their  hustling  lives,  and  they  couldn't 
bear  to  think  what  they  were  missing." 

"  I  can  believe  it,"  I  said ;  "  the  rush- 
ing North  must  seem  intolerable  to  them 
after  our  peace  and  quiet." 


"  That  was  not  just  what  I  was  nu^an- 
ing,"  replied  Mr.  Durgan,  '*  but  you've 
got  one  side  of  the  idea,  anyhow.  So  you 
see  I'm  in  the  lurch,  ladies,  if  you  won't 
be  after  taking  pity  on  me:  caviar,  ter- 
rai)in,  Maryland  oysters,  all  going  to 
waste.     Oh,  well  !" 

If  I  liave  a  weakness,  it  is  for  terra- 
pin, and  since  Mr.  Durgan  was  going  to 
buy  Mrs.  Secor-Browne's  estiite,  surely 
that  meant  sufficient  social  relationship 
to  justify  accei)tance  of  an  invit-iition.. 
^Ir.  Durgan  happened  to  be  looking  at 
me  and  I  said: 

''  I'll  go  for  my  part,  unless  Mrs.  Secor- 
U»r()wne  has  another  engagement." 

"  ]\ry  only  engagement  was  to  be  a 
lonely  supper,"  said  ^Irs.  Secor-Browne 
in  quite  a  sprightly  way  for  her.  I  could 
see  that  the  excitement  of  a  real  long 
course  dimuT  had  gone  to  her  head.  We 
hadn't  been  to  one  since  the  wedding 
breakfast  of  Major  Lee's  daughter  Elsie, 
who  married  Lord  Trawlee,  and  they  sold 
twenty  acres  to  some  poor  white  trash  to 
make  that  marriage  all  it  should  be  and 
never  regretted  it.  But  the  twitterings 
of  Mrs.  Secor-Browne  ought  to  have  pre- 
pared me  for  anything  that  hapiwned 
afterward. 

Even  now  I  can  scarcely  believe  we 
were  bold  enough  to  go.  But  we  put  on 
our  hats,  and  Mrs.  Secor-Browne  lent  me 
her  beaded  dolman,  and  she  wore  the  vel- 
vet cape  her  mother  had  worn  the  first 
time  she  was  invited  to  stop  at  Arling- 
ton with  General  Lee's  people.  It  was 
just  as  good  as  new  with  a  little  brush- 
ing. Mr.  Durgan  put  us  on  the  back 
seat,  and  except  for  its  being  lower  and 
wider,  and  with  sides,  and  padded,  and 
more  comfortable,  it  was  really  not  un- 
like the  back  seat  of  a  surrey.  He  sat 
in  front,  and  just  as  he  started  off  up 
came  Jenny  and  stuck  her  head  over  the 
fence.  She  certainly  did  have  a  re- 
proachful look  in  her  eye;  I  reckon  she 
could  hardly  believe  it  of  us.  She  be- 
gan to  turn  round  like  a  top  w^hen  the 
car  whizzed  by  her,  and  ^frs.  Secor- 
Browne  whispered  to  mo  that  if  Mr. 
Durgan  wanted  to  buy  Jenny  he  might, 
for  she  really  could  not  expect  Jenny  to 
overlook  this. 

My  cousin  said  once  that  we  Southern 
ladies  never  felt  meaching,  no  matter  if 
we   walked    instead   of   driving   and    ate 
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salt  pork  instead  of  roast  beef,  and  that 
the  reason  was  we  took  a  pride  in  our 
poverty.  Pride  is  a  sin,  but  if  we  are 
poor  we  are  poor  because  we  clung-  to  our 
principles,  and  besides  we  are  gentle  folk, 
so  why  should  we  mind  if  our  food  is 
ijot  varied  and  if  we  can't  afford  to  cover 
our  old  chairs?  We  have  advantages 
enough.  But  as  Mrs.  Secor-Browne  and 
I  sat  in  that  motor-car,  just  eating  up 
the  road  to  Charlottesville,  I  did  have 
a  kind  of  puffed-up  feeling.  It  wasn't 
pride  exactly,  because  why  should  I  be 
proud  when  doing  a  gentleman  the  honor 
of  driving  with  him?  It  was  more  a 
sense  of  forgiving  my  enemies  and  think- 
ing how  good  I  was  not  to  raise  the  rent 
two  bits  on  those  Sharmons  who  live  in 
the  cabin  on  my  hickorynut  lot,  and 
making  up  my  mind  to  lend  old  Shar- 
mon  my  saw  next  time  he  wanted  to 
borrow  it,  though  he  always  brings  it 
back  dull,  if  not  rusty. 

On  we  rushed  past  the  old  landmarks, 
that  somehow  looked  different  viiewed 
from  the  angle  of  a  motor-car,  and  pres- 
ently Mr.  Durgan  stopped  before  the  ho- 
tel. He  helped  us  out  as  gallantly  as  if 
he  had  been  a  Southerner,  and  after 
we  had  made  ourselves  presentable  in 
the  parlor  we  went  into  the  hall,  where 
he  was  waiting  to  escort  ns  to  the  dining:- 
room.  We  had  taken  off  our  hats,  because 
that  is  what  we  do  when  we  have  dinner 
with  friends,  and  we  wanted  to  show  Mr. 
Durgan  all  attention. 

I  cannot  describe  that  dinner;  we  just 
ate  through  everything,  with  Mr.  Durgan 
spurring  us  on.  Of  course  we  did  not 
neglect  conversation.  We  told  Mr.  Dur- 
gan what  we  thought  of  the  war,  and  he 
told  us  a  good  deal  about  New  York  life 
which  confirmed  my  cousin's  reports. 
We  looked  about  us  a  good  deal,  and 
that  hotel  certainly  has  changed  its  char- 
acter since  my  mother  was  given  her 
coming-out  ball  there.  Mr.  Durgan  says 
that  Northern  people  sometimes  stop 
there  on  their  way  to  Norfolk  or  Rich- 
mond, and  I  certainly  am  sure  that  no 
other  ladies  in  that  dining-room  but  our- 
selves were  Southerners.  No  lady  would 
overdress  like  those  persons  at  the  other 
tables  did.  There  was  one  young  wom- 
an in  a  violet  dress  and  hat,  and  I  do  not 
see  how  she  walked  in  her  clothes.  She 
was  much  wider  at  the  shoulders  than  at 


the  knees,  with  a  short  waist,  from  which 
the  line  in  front,  if  I  make  myself  clear, 
went  very  straight  to  her  feet.  It  was 
not  at  all  my  idea  of  a  figure.  As  for 
her  hat,  it  was  just  the  size  of  the  tub 
Aunt  'Mima  Bostock  washes  her  clothes 
in  and  with  no  better  shape,  while  the 
hair  under  it — well,  I  never  did  see  so 
many  puffs  and  braids  and  curls  all  com- 
posed in  together.  For  a  moment  I  ad- 
mired it,  and  then  I  saw  it  couldn't  be 
real,  for  the  front  part  was  real  fly- 
away and  fluffy  like  she'd  just  washed  it 
and  couldn't  do  a  thing  with  it;  but  the 
puff's  and  braids  in  the  back  were  smooth 
as  if  they'd  been  made  out  of  wax.  So 
that  gave  her  away  and  finished  her 
for  me,  for  I  like  hair  real  and  I  like 
it  growing  on  the  head. 

I  am  glad  I  did  not  show  how  shocked 
I  was  by  word  or  even  by  look,  for  I 
saw  Mr.  Durgan  bow  to  the  person,  and 
she  bowed  and  kindled  in  a  forward  way, 
as  if  she  wanted  him  to  like  her  more 
than  he  did.  But  I  suppose  gentlemen 
meet  all  sorts  of  underbred  persons  in 
New  York.  Mr.  Durgan's  bow  was  quite 
casual,  like  it  was  mighty  inconse- 
quential to  him  whether  she  was  there 
or  not,  though  of  course  it  was  a  gentle- 
manly bow.  Presently  I  heard  Mrs. 
Secor-Browne  say  (and  really  I  reckon 
the  wine  must  have  gone  to  her  head 
or  she  would  surely  not  have  discussed 
ladies'  garments  with  a  gentleman)  : 

"  I've  seen  pictures  of  clothes  like 
those  in  fashion  plates,  but  down  here 
we  don't  take  fashion  plates  seriously 
any  more  than  we  do  fairy  tales  or  break- 
fast-food  advertisements." 

I  saw  she  was  looking  at  the  violet 
creature.  Mr.  Durgan  followed  her  eyes 
and  said : 

"  A  very  handsome  gown.'' 

The  word  gave  me  a  little  start,  as 
it  is  our  term  for  night-robe,  but  Mr. 
Durgan  went  on: 

'^  I  like  to  see  ladies  keeping  them- 
selves young  with  beautiful  clothes.  No 
lady  need  be  old  nowadays." 

Of  course  he  was  talking  nonsense, 
and  he  said  a  good  deal  more  of  the 
same  sort,  which  his  mellow  voice  and 
big  smile  helped  to  make  convincing. 
Still,  I  thought  it  was  right  silly  for 
Mrs.  Secor-Browne  to  preen  the  way  she 
did,   for  she's   older  than   I   am — thirty- 
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st'Vfii,  if  slug's  ill!  lioiir — and  in  li"r 
motlier's  time  she  wuuKl  alrciuly  liavo 
l>eeii  wt'arinjj:  a  cap.  Slu'  acted  like  slie 
was  twisting  his  remarks  into  sonu'  kind 
of  compliment  to  herself.  1  declare,  I 
was  so  vexed  with  her  that  I  hardly  spoke 
all  the  way  home. 

For  the  next  few  day^  wr  -aw  a  hea}) 
of  Mr.  Durizan.  He  was  over  from 
Charlottesville  every  day  talking--  business 
with  Mrs.  Secor-Browno,  and  he  t<»ok  us 
hoth  out  in  the  car  afterward,  and  then 
we'd  i>ick  up  other  ladies,  so  that  hy  and 
hy  there  wasn't  any  of  us  who  hadn't 
met  him  and  liked  him.  One  lady  di<l 
say  he  had  no  background,  for  his  father 
was  an  immijirant,  but  then  you  don't 
expect  background  in  a  man  that's  just 
made  a  heap  of  money  suddeidy.  And  he 
took  such  interest  in  all  we  said  and  did 
that  it  made  us  feel  we  were  f^ettinji-  ri^ht 
smart  attention.  The  husbands  liked 
him,  too;  said  he  had  a  ^ood  eye  for  a 
horse,  and  was  a  mighty  tine  gentleman, 
if  he  was  in  business  and  talked  with  a 
brojiue.  I  reckon  it  was  because  we  all 
had  such  confidence  in  him  that  we  let 
him,  as  I  shall  always  believe,  po  too  far, 
so  that  he  introduced  amon^-  ns  Miss 
Marian  Charters. 

We  have  a  woman's  club,  because, 
though  we  avoid  all  things  that  seem 
to  \is  vulgar,  still  we  are  progressive. 
Some  one  of  the  ladies  reads  a  paper 
while  the  others  do  fancy  work  or  mend- 
ing:, and  then  we  have  tea.  ]\rrs.  Secor- 
Browne  was  to  have  the  next  meeting, 
for  she  wanted  to  entertain  ns  all  again 
before  giving  up  her  house  to  ^Ir.  Dur- 
gan.  Cousin  ^Mattie  Bowers  from  Cul- 
I)eper  County  was  to  be  my  guest  and 
give  the  paper,  but  three  days  before- 
hand she  sent  me  word  she'd  got  chills 
and  fever  and  couldn't  come.  Mr.  Dur- 
gan  and  Mrs.  Secor-Browne  were  calling 
on  me  when  the  message  came,  and  we 
asked  him  what  in  the  world  we  could  do. 

''  You  just  leave  it  to  me,"  he  said. 
"  I'd  talk  to  you  myself  if  I  knew 
enough  about  any  subject  to  interest  you. 
But  I'll  give  you  the  time  of  your  lives 
without  me.  I'll  have  a  lady  come  and 
deliver  the  finest  lecture  you  ever  heard." 

We  had  gotten  used  to  trusting  him, 
and,  besides,  it  was  a  great  comfort  to 
have  the  club  paper  off  our  minds,  so 
we  said  we  were  mighty  grateful  and  the 


lime  \v;i>  \Vt'dnt'>d;iy  at  tin-ii'.  'i'ucsday 
we  had  a  note  from  him  >aying  tho  lady 
who  would  give  tlio  lecture  was  Miss 
^larian  Charters,  of  Xtw  ^'ork,  and  that 
she  and  her  maid  would  arrive  in  his  car 
just  before  three.  We  couldn't  see  whai 
>he'd  In  bringing  a  maid  for,  as  .Mr. 
Durgan  had  said  nothing  about  \wv  stay- 
ing the  night,  and,  anyway,  we  don't 
carry  servants  when  we  travel.  However, 
we  i)ut  it  down  to  some  unknown  Xoi-th- 
(111  fa-hioii,  and  1  won't  say  we  weren't 
iiiij)resse(l. 

1  reck(»n  I  needn't  stati^  we  were  all 
there  that  Wednesday,  and  so  seated  in 
Mrs.  Secor-Browne's  big  drawing-room 
that  we  could  command  the  drive  and 
see  ^liss  Marian  Charters  as  she  was  ar- 
riving. The  motor-car  whirled  \\\)  and 
two  figures  dismounted,  one  in  violet 
and  one  in  gray;  and  who  should  the 
violet  one  be  but  the  person  we  had  seen 
in  the  dining-room  the  night  ^Ir.  Dur- 
gan entertained  us  at  dinner!  I  threw 
a  glance  of  despair  at  ^Irs.  Secor-Browne, 
but,  to  my  amazement,  she  looked  inter- 
ested rather  than  shocked. 

Old  Fncle  Bostock  announced  ^fiss 
Marian  Charters,  and  Mrs.  Secor-Browne 
greeted  her  and  introduced  her  to  the 
ladies,  while  the  maid  stood  in  the  back- 
ground holding  one  of  those  newfangled 
things  called  dress-suit  cases.  The  young 
woman  bowed  and  smiled  with  great 
composure,  but  her  manner  was  a  little 
too  studied  to  please  me,  like  she  had 
copied  it  out  of  a  fashion  plate  along 
with  her  clothes. 

"  1  shall  require  a  table  for  the  demon- 
strations," she  said  to  Mrs.  Secor-Browne, 
and  at  the  word  "demonstrations"  we 
looked  at  each  other  in  a  puzzled  way. 
We  only  use  the  word  of  politics  and 
kisses. 

Uncle  Bostock  and  ^liss  ^larian  Char- 
ters's  maid  moved  Mrs.  Secor-Browne's 
Sheraton  table  and  placed  it  so  that  we 
all  fronted  it.  Then  Miss  Marian  Char- 
ters stood  behind  it  and  lifted  her  eye- 
brows at  her  maid,  who  opened  the 
dress  -  suit  case.  First  she  took  out  a 
thick  towel,  which  she  spread  on  the 
table,  and  then  all  sorts  of  boxes  and 
bottles  and  mirrors,  which  she  neatly  ar- 
ranged before  Miss  Marian  Charters. 

The  feeling  came  over  me  like  you  get 
when  you're  going  to  understand  things 
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in  a  minute  but  riot 
just  the  way  you'd 
iik(;  to.  Then  Mins 
Marian  Charters  be- 
i^an.  She  stood  by 
the  table,  leaned 
toward  ns,  lowered 
her  voice,  and  said, 
confidentially: 

''  We  are  all  wom- 
en here  and  so  we 
may  be  frank.  There 
is  nothing  in  the 
world,  nothing,  not 
intellect,  not  (wen 
religion,  so  impor- 
tant to  a  woman  as 
beanty." 

It  was  a  sacri- 
legious thing  to  say, 
but  will  you  believe 
me,  there  were  wom- 
en there,  and  women 
over  forty,  too,  who 
at  their  age  should 
have  known  better, 
who,  after  the  first 
gasp  of  surprise, 
actually  nodded 
their  heads  in  con- 
firmation ! 

"  I  am  going  to 
spend  an  hour  to- 
day with  you,  my 
friends,"  went  on 
Miss  Marian  Char- 
ters, "  and  in  that 
hour  I  will  show  you 
how  to  take  from 
ten  to  twenty  years 
from  your  ages,  how 

to  become  beautiful  as  to  your  faces  and 
stylish  as  to  your  clothes."  And  posi- 
tively she  had  a  pitying  look  on  her  face 
and  a  sympathetic  tone  in  her  voice 
which  said  mighty  plain,  "  You  poor 
souls,  you  need  it!" 

I  got  up.  I  don't  know  if  T  expected 
the  ladies  to  walk  out,  rude  though  it 
might  be,  on  hearing  such  astonishing 
talk,  but  before  I  could  move  farther 
Miss  Marian  Charters  said  : 

"  Yes,  perhai)s  you  had  better  come 
closer,  madam;  the  ladies  would  all  do 
well  to  move  their  chairs  thrciO  feet 
nearer  me." 

They  all  did  it,  though  there  were  two 
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or  three,  whose  hus}>an(ls  have  since  op- 
posed the  ideas  of  Miss  Marian  Charters, 
who  now  say  that  they  w(;r(;  as  horrificid 
as  I  was.  First  this  person  talked  about 
the  complexion  and  da})bed  things  on  and 
off  her  face  with  various  fing(;r  move- 
ments, and  I  must  say  she  had  a  good 
skin.  But  it  was  what  follow(;d  that 
cfurie  mighty  near  upsetting  the  brains  of 
the  ladicis — the  things  she;'  did  to  her  hair. 
She  sat  down  before  the  tabic;,  Juid  in 
all  she  took  off  nineteen-twentieths  of  it. 
First  she  removed  eighteen  hairpins  and 
dropped  them,  click,  click,  on  a  tray  in 
front  of  her.  Th'en  she  lifted  off  eleven 
smooth   blond  puffs  which   had   been  sit- 
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ting  jugt  behind  her  pompadour  and  had 
been  mistaken  by  most  of  the  hidies  as 
real.  They  were  shajK-d  like  supjx^r  rolls, 
and  I  thought  my  friends  would  never 
have  done  looking  at  them,  while  ^liss 
^larian  Charters  smoothed  them  and  cud- 
dled them  like  they  really  were  her  own. 

"  These  are  '  AmiK?er  puifs,'  ladies,'' 
she  said,  "  and  the  most  l>eautiful  in 
the  world." 

After  that  she  took  from  behind  the 
place  where  the  puffs  had  been  what  she 
called  a  Marie  Louise  braid,  that  any  one 
could  see  wasn't  real,  because  the  thick 
I)art  of  it  came  in  the  middle  of  the  back 
of  the  head,  whereas  it  would  liave  come 
at  one  side  in  a  real  braid.     Tliis  braid 
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ended  on  each  side  in  a  couple  of  puffs 
smaller  than  the  Ampeer  ones.  Then 
slie  had  what  she  called  a  "  transforma- 
tion "  and  a  "reinforcement"  to  till  out 
the  back^  and  she  showed  a  "  hygienic  " 
roll  and  a  "  fluffy  puffer  "  intended  to  aid 
the  pompadour,  and  then  tliere  were 
"  Baby  Belle  "  curls  to  till  in  all  crevices. 
And  wlien  they  were  all  off  she  had  right 
smart  left  of  her  own  hair,  though  it 
was  plainly  bleached.  Then  she  put 
everything  on  again  under  the  intent 
gaze  of  her  audience.  All  the  time  she 
avoided  the  use  of  the  words  "  false  hair  " 
or  "  switch,"  and  remarked  that  the  Bible 
said  woman's  glory  was  her  hair;  and 
every  little  while  she  came  back  to  the 
Amix?er  puffs,  which  she  said  were  the 
crown  of  modern  womanhood. 

That  was  not  the  end.  She  actually 
had  her  maid  unhook  her  out  of  that 
astonishing  violet  gown,  and  then — but  I 
really  cannot  go  on.  Suffice  to  say  that 
we  all  realized  the  wonders  of  science  and 
determination,  for  she  was 
at  least  twice  as  stout  as 
she  looked  in  her  clothes. 
But  while  she  enjoyed  tell- 
ing the  ladies  how  they 
could  make  their  clothes 
so  that  they'd  be  as  slim 
as  their  daughters,  she  en- 
joyed nothing  so  much  as 
coming  back  again  and 
again  to  the  Ampeer  puffs. 
She  did  not  mention  the 
impossible  price  of  them, 
for  she  had  probably  been 
told  that  Virginians  have 
not  the  money  of  New- 
Yorkers.  It  was  only 
later  that  we  heard  that 
she  had  at  least  a  hundred 
dollars'  worth  of  hair  on 
her  head.  No,  she  talked 
for  pure  love  of  the  Amr 
peer  puffs. 

'"  Such  hair  is  much 
easier  to  manage  than 
natural  hair,"  she  said. 
"  Indeed,  there  are  some 
arrangements  of  hair  you 
just  can't  make  unless 
--■^  you  have  both  ends  loose. 
_-  But  I  notice  that  the 
ladies  before  me,  like 
all   Southern  women,  have 
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naturally  thick  hair.  Since  you  have 
plenty  of  time,  you  can  make  for  your- 
self natural  '  Ampeer  puffs.'  " 

Then,  out  of  the  goodness  of  her  heart 
as  she  implied,  she  showed  us  on  her 
maid's  head  how  to  make  Ampeer  puffs. 
When  she  went  she  left  for  each  of  us 
a  fashion  magazine  and  packages  and 
bottles,  though  no  Ampeer  puffs.  I  have 
since  found  out  that  Mr.  Durgan  paid 
for  them,  though  he  had  the  delicacy,  of 
course,  not  to  let  his  beneficiaries  know 
of  it,  and  I  reckon  they  all  thought  Miss 
Marian  Charters  was  leaving  samples  to 
advertise  her  druggist. 

Just  after  she  took  her  leave  she  stood 
in  the  doorway  and  said  to  us  as  a  kind 
of  postscript : 

"  My  friends,  please  tell  me  how  old 
you  think  I  am." 

We  reckoned  she  was  thirty,  so  we  said 
from  twenty-five  to  twenty-eight.  She 
smiled,  bowed,  and  saying  "  Forty-three," 
glided  out  of  the  doorway. 

So  the  car  whizzed  her  off  and  we 
looked  at  one  another  in  an  uncertain 
way,  like  we  didn't  know  just  how  far 
to  commit  ourselves;  we  compromised  on 
saying  how  surprising  it  was  that  Miss 
Marian  Charters  could  really  be  forty- 
three.  Then  we  all  got  away  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  think  things  over  alone 
at  home. 

Next  day  nobody  came  to  see  me,  and, 
as  I  found  afterward,  nobody  went  to 
see  any  one  else,  hardly.  Just  before 
dinner,  as  I  was  out  walking  near  Grass- 
mere,  T  ran  in  to  talk  things  over  with 
Mrs.  Secor  -  Browne.  She  came  down- 
stairs looking  a  little  breathless. 

"  If  you  had  come  a  little  later  you 
wouldn't  have  found  me,"  she  said  in  a 
queer  tone ;  "  I'm  going  to  New  York 
this  evening  on  the  three-o'clock  train." 

"Going  to  New  York!"  I  said;  "but 
you'll  have  to  go  there  anyway  when 
you  sail  for  England  next  month." 

"  Yes,"  she  said ;  "  but  I  must  go  now, 
too,  on  business  that  won't  keep." 

It's  not  my  way  to  pry  Into  people's 
affairs  if  they  wish  to  withhold  them, 
though  it  always  makes  me  impatient  to 
see  any  one  walking  in  a  mystery.  How- 
ever, I  began  to  talk  about  Miss  Marian 
Charters  and  her  ideas.  It  was  her  ideas 
I  was  prepared  to  discuss,  but  Mrs.  Secor- 
Browne  asked  me: 
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"  Do  you  suppose  she's  a  special  friend 
of  Mr.  Durgan?" 

"  I  reckon  so,"  I  said,  carelessly ;  "  I 
reckon  she'd  not  do  him  a  favor  like  talk- 
ing to  we-all  if  they  weren't  right  well 
acquainted." 

"  Perhaps  he  paid  her,"  suggested  Mrs. 
Secor-Browne. 

"  She  would  hardly  be  wearing  clothes 
and  hair  like  that  if  she  were  a  working- 
woman,"  I  said. 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Mrs.  Secor- 
Browne  ;  "  my  ideas  of  clothes  are  all 
upset  since  yesterday.  All  the  same,  I 
don't  think  she's  quite  a  lady  and  I  don't 
believe  he's  engaged  to  her." 

Possibly  I  was  a  little  blunt  in  remark- 
ing that  I  didn't  see  what  difference  it 
made  to  us  who  Mr.  Durgan  married. 
Quite  properly  Mrs.  Secor-Browne  re- 
plied that  it  did  make  a  difference,  be- 
cause we  should  all  have  to  receive  the 
wife  of  the  man  who  had  bought  Grass- 
mere.  She  implied,  in  that  trying  way 
married  women  have,  that  if  only  I  were 
not  an  inexperienced  spinster  I  would 
realize  the  necessity  of  her  anxiety. 

I  went  home,  and  feeling  rather  lone- 
ly I  studied  the  fashion  magazine  Miss 
Marian  Charters  had  given  me,  and 
thought  over  my  clothes.  It  was  not 
because  I  was  so  impressed  with  what 
she  had  said  as  that  I  wanted  something 
to  do  that  I  ripped  up  my  green  challis 
with  the  pattern  of  violets.  After  all, 
gathers  and  shii^ring  are  bunchy  and  not 
becoming  to  a  person  naturally  slim  as  I 
am.  While  I  was  working  at  the  dress 
I  took  out  a  couple  of  breadths  and 
shortened  the  body  merely  for  something 
to  do.  It  was  just  as  well  I  had  it  on 
hand,  for  Friday  and  Saturday  I  didn't 
see  a  living  soul,  not  even  Mr.  Durgan, 
who  had  gone  to  New  York,  and  by  Sun- 
day I  was  quite  lonesome  and,  I  fear, 
glad  to  go  to  church  quite  as  much  for 
social  as  for  religious  reasons. 

Perhaps  I  was  too  eager:  at  any  rate, 
I  got  there  before  any  one  else  had  come, 
except  a  few  of  the  poor  whites.  My 
seat  is  about  the  middle  of  the  church, 
rather  behind  those  of  most  of  my 
friends.  While  I  had  my  head  bent  in 
meditation  I  could  hear  people  come 
rustling  in,  but  I  didn't  look  up  till  the 
bell  stopped  ringing  and  the  clergyman 
entered  the  pulpit  and  we  all  stood  to 
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begin  tlie  service.  Then  I  all  but  dropped 
my  prayer-book.  No  wonder  nobody  liad 
come  to  see  me  for  three  days.  Tliey 
had  all  been  snippinj^-  and  scwiiiji  at 
home,  and  1  could  tell  in  every  case  ex- 
actly what  pasie  of  that  fashion  magazine 
had  borne  fruit. 

Old  ^Irs.  Captain  Jennings  was  in  a 
sage-green  cashmere  that  I  heard  after- 
ward she  had  had  for  her  second  -  day 
dress  wlien  she  was  married ;  but  I  reckon 
she  had  cut  it  down  some,  for  it  didn't 
look  like  there  was  a  spare  bit  of  clolli 
on  it  anywhere.  She  hadn't  fixed  her 
a  hat,  probably  because  she  had  delayed 
a  day  or  two  before  making  up  her  mind 
to  take  the  plunge  about  the  dress  and 
hadn't  had  time  left  for  her  head,  so  she 
had  on  her  old  black  bonnet  with  her 
gray  hair  still  in  smooth  bands.  But  the 
other  ladies  hadn't  stopped  with  light 
dresses.  All  of  them  had  on  pale  colors, 
some  of  it  in  cloth  I  had  not  seen  before, 
so  they  must  have  gone  into  the  presses 
where  their  mothers'  clothes  were  laid 
away,  and  all  of  them,  except  Mrs.  Cap- 
tain Jennings,  had  been  fooling  with 
their  hair.  Miss  Mattie  Carter  had  a 
Marie  Louise  braid  of  her  own  hair  all 
spindling  at  one  end,  but  she'd  tried  to 
cover  that  with  her  best  gardenia  blos- 
soms. Her  sister.  Miss  Betty,  had  got  on 
the  switch  that  used  to  be  her  aunt 
Sarah's,  and  it  was  three  shades  darker 
than  her  own  color.  Miss  Nannie  Lee 
had  gone  one  better;  she  had  got  the 
gray  switch  that  used  to  be  her  mother's 
and  dyed  it  with  some  of  Major  Lee's 
whisker  dye,  and  it  looked  handsome 
enough,  though  a  little  more  purple  than 
her  own.  I  hadn't  realized  that  people 
wore  so  much  false  hair  before  the  war. 

And  every  last  one  of  them  had  tried 
for  the  Ampeer  puffs.  Some  of  the  rolls 
were  successful  and  some  looked  shaky 
and  all  messed  up  like  a  bat  had  been 
nesting  in  them.  But,  anyway,  they  all 
had  plenty  of  hair,  widening  them  out 
to  make  up  for  the  way  they  had  gone  in 
at  the  waist  and  hips.  Most  of  them 
had  contrived  new  hats,  and  while  I  don't 
approve  of  all  this  fixing  and  fussing 
they  did,  they  certainly  showed  ingenuity. 
They  had  added  to  the  brims  and  crowns 
of  their  hats  with  cardboard  and  velvet, 
and  I  could  see  they  had  tried  to 
get   what   Miss    Marian    Charters   called 


"subtle"  etl'ects  by  combining  three  col- 
ors together,  which  was  convenient  for 
those  wliose  velvet  ran  to  scrai>s.  Miss 
Betty  Carter  had  taken  that  queer, 
slimpsy  basket  woven  of  rope  strands 
which  her  uncle  had  brought  back  from 
the  Shetlands  and  had  twisted  it  up  so 
that  it  looked  mighty  cute  with  black 
velvet  and  tan  roses.  There  was  a  heap 
of  violet  showing  e^^erywhere,  which 
proved  that  the  spirit  of  Miss  Marian 
Charters  was  indeed  over  us. 

We  had  got  to  the  litany  when  there 
was  a  little  stir  in  the  back  of  the  church. 
I  know  I  shouldn't  have  looked  behind, 
but  it  was  an  upsetting  day  and  nobody 
really  felt  like  they  were  in  church;  not 
even  the  clergyman,  for  I  saw  his  eyes 
get  glassy  in  his  efforts  to  keep  his  mind 
off  the  clothes  of  his  flock.  I  looked 
round  then,  and  with  the  tail  of  my 
eye  I  saw  ^Ir.  Durgan  sitting  down  in 
the  back  of  the  church;  and  advancing 
up  the  aisle  came  a  woman  in  a  tight 
violet  gown  with  a  coronet  of  yellow 
puffs  under  a  great  purple  velvet  hat 
ornamented  with  touches  of  gold  and 
with  violet  plumes.  I  almost  thought  it 
was  Miss  Marian  Charters  shrunk  to  half 
her  size;  then  I  reckoned  it  was  some 
stranger  till  she  got  closer,  and  I  saw 
it  was  Mrs.  Secor-Browne. 

After  that  I  might  as  well  have  been 
in  a  dissenting  chapel  for  all  I  heard 
of  the  service.  I  reckoned  I  saw  why 
Mrs.  Secor-Browne  didn't  want  to  think 
Mr.  Durgan  was  engaged  to  Miss  Marian 
Charters.  Of  course  if  she  wanted  to 
set  about  preventing  it,  that  was  her  af- 
fair, though  there  might  be  two  opinions 
about  the  method  she  was  choosing.  So 
this  w^as  the  business  that  had  taken  her 
to  New  York — to  get  her  hair  bleached 
and  buy  violet  dresses  and  Ampeer  puffs ! 

When  the  service  was  over,  it  was  just 
like  a  reception  in  the  churchyard.  See- 
ing my  friends  face  to  face  was  a  revela- 
tion, for  they  had  all  been  using  the 
bottles  and  packages  and  had  nice  soft 
skins  and  pretty  color.  Of  course  no 
one  looked  aware  of  any  one  else's 
clothes,  but  they  all  took  each  other  in 
and  got  new  ideas  for  the  next  spell  of 
dressmaking.  The  gentlemen  were  more 
attentive  than  I  have  ever  known  them 
to  be;  they  quite  put  their  sons  in  the 
shade,  and  most  of  them  looked  mighty 
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pruud  of  their  wives,  like  they  had  just 
lately  married  them. 

But  iiu  woman  got  the  attention  Mrs, 
Secor-Browne  did,  whieh  just  shows  how- 
queer  hushands  are,  for  not  a  gentleman 
of  them  would  let  his  wife  bleaeh  her 
hair  next  clay;  they  drew  the  line  at 
that,  they  said.  But  Sunday  they  hung 
over  ^Irs.  Secor-Browne  like  bees  over 
a  honey-pot.  ^Ir.  Durgan  moved  among 
the  ladies,  not  far  from  Mrs.  Secor- 
Browne.  I  slipped  away  soon  round  the 
back  of  the  church  and  went  home.  A 
little  colored  boy  came  running  after  me 
about  the  time  I  reached  the  house  and 
said  Mrs.  Secor-Browne  wanted  me  to 
have  dinner  with  her  and  Mr.  Durgan. 
but  I  sent  back  word  that  I  was  right 
much  obliged  but  would  have  to  be 
excused. 

I  reckon  it  was  about  half  past  three 
when  I  heard  the  motor-car.  Mr.  Dur- 
gan came  in  and  shook  hands  in  his  big 
way. 

'■How  are  you,  Miss  Sallie?"  he  said. 
"  We  missed  you  at  Mrs.  Browne's.  Did 
you  have  a  headache?" 

"  No,  my  head  didn't  ache,"  I  replied. 

"  Didn't  the  ladies  look  grand !"  he 
said,  and  I  could  see  Mrs.  Secor-Browne 
had  been  praising  him  for  turning  Miss 
Marion  Charters  loose  on  us. 

"  I'm  glad  you  were  pleased,  Mr.  Dur- 
gan," I  said. 

"Pleased?  Speaking  confidentially. 
Miss  Sallie,  it's  done  me  a  lot  of  good  to 
feel  I've  been  of  use  to  this  crowd  of 
nice  people;  it's  a  pleasant  change  from 
making  money.  You're  all  so  kind  and 
sweet,  and  when  I  saw  how  nothing  goes 
on  down  here,  and  how  your  poor  minds 
have  nothing  to  chew  on,  and  you  were 
all  growing  old  before  your  time,  I  made 
up  my  mind  you  should  have  one  inter- 
est in  life,  anyhow,  and  so  I  sent  the 
beauty-parlor  woman  down." 

I  was  never  so  indignant  in  all  my 
life. 

"You  hav^  meant  well,  Mr.  Durgan," 
I  said,  coldly;  "but  we  Southerners  have 
plenty  to  interest  us,  and  I  don't  see  that 
we  need  reforming." 

"  Now,  Miss  Sallie,  I  didn't  mean  it 
that  way,"  he  said,  and  it  did  me  good 
to  have  that  big  creature  meaching  be- 
fore me. 

"  You  come  down  here  and  put  a  lot  of 


silly  ideas  iu  tlu-  heads  of  people,  some 
of  whom  are  silly  enough,"  I  said,  think- 
ing of  Mrs.  Secor-Browne.  Then  1  goi 
angrier  and  angrier,  and  1  talked  a  heai) 
more  and  told  him  what  my  mother  and 
my  grandaunt  Ellen  would  have  thought 
of  it,  and  Cousin  ^lartha  Washington  if 
^he  were  alive  now — for  as  my  mother 
was  a  Custis  I  have  the  right  to  speak 
of  Lady  Washington  as  cousin. 

"Well,  Miss  Sallie,"  he  said  at  last, 
"  I'd  hoped  to  spend  a  good  many  pleas- 
ant weeks  down  here — " 

"  Why  not  ?"  I  asked ;  "  you've  a  heap 
of  friends :  all  those  ladies  in  Ampeer 
puffs  and  umbrella-cover  dresses." 

"  Oh,  well,"  he  said,  "  I  ain't  done  what 
1  set  out  to  do,  that's  all.  To  tell  the 
truth,  I  hate  Ampeer  puffs;  I  was  think- 
ing to-day  what  a  relief  you  were  witli 
your  nice  parted  brown  hair — oh,  well, 
I'm  called  to  England  on  business  and 
I'd  thought  to  come  back  here." 

I  reckoned  I  saw  what  he  meant  and 
was  thinking  of  the  best  words  in  whicli 
to  congratulate  him,  when  he  said: 

"  I'll  probably  see  Mrs.  Browne  over 
there.  She  sails  the  week  after  I  do, 
and  she  wants  to  introduce  me  to  a  man 
she  knows  in  London  that  I  can  give  a 
tip  or  SO'  to.  She's  been  pleased  with 
what  I've  done;  she'll  impress  her  re- 
lations all  right  with  her  style.  Well, 
^riss  Sallie,  it  rests  with  you  whether  I 
I)ut  this  place  Grassmere  up  for  sale 
again  or  not." 

"  Rests  with  me  ?"  I  stammered. 

"  Sure  it  does,"  said  Mr.  Durgan ;  "  no 
clothes  could  make  you  look  better  to 
me  than  you  did  the  first  time  I  saw 
you,  but  I  wanted  to  please  you,  and  I 
thought  you  seemed  interested  in  the 
Charters  woman's  clothes  that  night  you 
had  dinner  with  me.  I  won't  come  back 
here  on  my  return  from  England  unless 
you  say  so." 

Then  it  dawned  on  me  that  he  was 
actually  courting  me.  I  couldn't  say 
anything  for  a  minute,  but  I  was  de- 
termined that  whether  I  gave  him  my 
hand  or  not  I  would  not  have  any  rush- 
ing Northern  motor-car  kind  of  court- 
ship, so  I  said: 

"  I'll  be  pleased  to  have  you  come  back 
in  a  month,  Mr.  Durgan,  and  then  we 
can  discuss  the  matter  of  your  staying 
permanently." 


Some   Votaries   of    Bruges 

BY   CHARLES    HENRY     WHITE 


THANK  Heaven  it's  only  a  calf!" 
The  man  who  made  this  remark 
wiped  his  forehead  and  wandered 
back  to  his  chair  and  his  chops.  One  by 
one  the  diners  of  the  small,  dimly  lighted 
cafe  left  the  window  where  they  had 
rushed  a  moment  before.  Feet  shuffled, 
chairs  rattled,  and  the  interrupted  meal 
was  resumed  with  the  confused  clatter  of 
ponderous  crockery  and  the  metallic 
scraping  of  hardware. 

That  the  casual  passing  of  a  calf  led 
by  an  overgrown  boy  in  sabots  could  be 
the  means  of  stirring  up  so  much  excite- 
ment seemed  to  me  an  hypothesis  un- 
worthy of  serious  consideration.  My 
astonishment  increased  as  the  red-headed 
painter  proceeded  to  count  all  present. 

"  Twelve,  all  told,"  he  said.  I  noted 
that  he  had  included  me. 

"  You've  forgotten  Vermeers,"  some- 
body observed. 

"  Vermeers  can't  help  us ;  he  has  a 
weak  stomach." 

"  How  about  Schauerbaum  ?" 

"  He  can't  help  us  either.  He's  a 
vegetarian." 

The  artist  who  had  just  spoken  bor- 
rowed a  pencil  and  figured  in  silence  on 
his  napkin. 

'^  Using  the  same  schedule  Ave  estab- 
lished last  month,  I  make  it  ap- 
proximately two  weeks,  providing,"  he 
added,  turning  to  me,  "  that  the  gentle- 
man is  not  a  vegetarian." 

T  was  not. 

"  Then  I  can  safely  say  it  will  take 
two  weeks." 

The  joy  at  its  being  a  calf,  the  count- 
ing of  all  present,  and  the  elaborate 
calculations  of  the  painter  who  had  de- 
cided that  solution  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  two  weeks — here  were  items  that 
formed  a  problem  worthy  of  the  highest 
analytical  talent.  In  desperation  I  turned 
to  Mr.  Caulthrope,  who  had  so  fervently 
given  thanks  to  Heaven. 

"  Would   you   tell   me   what   difference 


it  would  have  made  to  you  if  it  had  been 
a  cow  instead  of  a  calf  f 

^^  Why,  my  dear  chap,"  he  began,  ''  it 
is  going  to  take  us  two  weeks  dead 
reckoning  to  get  rid  of  that  calf.  Now 
if  it  takes  nine  men  two  weeks  (not  in- 
cluding the  servants),  how  long  do  you 
suppose  it  would  take  them  to  eat  a  cow  ?" 

'^  You  donH  mean  to  say — f"  I  gasped. 

"I  mean  to  say  that  every  bit  of  live- 
stock that  goes  through  that  porte- 
cochere  on  a  Saturday  (horses  excepted) 
is  part  of  an  odd  lot  that  our  revered 
proprietor  has  bought  somewhere  at  ex- 
cursion rates,  and  that  is  going  to  stay 
with  us  till  we  eat  it.  You  paid  in  ad- 
vance, I  suppose?" 

1  nodded. 

"  Told  you  they  would  make  special 
rates  by  the  month,  eh  ?" 

I  blushingly  admitted  it. 

"  We're  all  in  the  same  boat,"  he  added, 
by  way  of  consolation. 

"Was  the  last — er — purchase,  a  calf?" 
I  was  now  thoroughly  anxious. 

"  Two  sheep  —  one  fearfully  moth- 
eaten." 

So  much  for  our  hotel  menu;  but  then 
one  does  not  leave  Paris  and  go  to 
Bruges  to  eat,  and  there  were  other  com- 
pensations. A  cool  shady  terrace,  secure- 
ly entrenched  behind  a  high  hedge  of 
bay  trees,  concealed  the  little  groups  of 
white  chairs  and  tables,  and  looked  out 
upon  a  drowsy  square  that  awakened 
twice  a  week  to  the  rattle  of  sabots  and 
commercial  activity.  Beyond  this  a  love- 
ly background  of  Gothic  step  gables 
formed  a  romantic  barrier  against  a 
misty  horizon  varied  by  the  graceful 
belfries  of  distant  sanctuaries. 

Your  bedroom  window  is  a  flower 
garden  nodding  with  geraniums,  and  at 
night,  when  a  Venetian  silence  casts  its 
spell  over  the  dead  city  and  you  have 
slipped  between  the  covers  with  one  eye 
open,  watching  the  moonlight  play  over 
the  weather-beaten  tiles,  the  great  belfry. 
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looming  pale  and  jiho^t-like  in  the  deep 
unfathomable  void  above,  breaks  the 
cloistral  silence  with  its  old  story.  A 
flood  of  golden,  molten  tones  falls  like 
a  benediction  on  the  slumbering  city, 
marking  the  passing  of  each  quarter  of 
the  hour,  and  faintly  echoing  from  gable 
to  gable,  to  die  away  in  half-forgotten 
quarters,  where  old  canals  lie  motionless 
like  bands  of  quicksilver,  glimmering  in 
the  moonlight. 

^ly  first  day  in  Bruges  began  with  a 
rather  odd  attitude  on  the  part  of  my 
fellow  boardei*s.  Caulthrope,  who  the 
evening  before  had  been  the  soul  of  hos- 
pitality, now  nodded  me  a  cool  good- 
morning.  Ilethrington,  who  was  kind 
enough  to  post  my  letter,  now  gret^ted 
me  with  marked  formality;  the  red- 
headed painter,  who  showed  me  the  way 
to  the  tobacconist,  buried  himself  in  his 
newspaper  after  a  perfunctory  greeting. 

The  atmosphere  became  strained  to  a 
point  where  the  red-headed  man  eyed 
Caulthrope,  and  Caulthrope  stared  sus- 
piciously at  Ilethrington.  The  latter 
scowled  at  me.  In  my  peculiar  position 
I  did  what  seemed  to  me  the  right  thing 
under  the  circumstances:  T  glared  at  the 
waiter,  and  brooded  over  the  possibility 
of  the  peculiar  diet  accounting  in  a 
measure  for  the  eccentricities  of  my  com- 
panions. My  reverie  was  interrupted  as 
one  of  the  company  rose  hurriedly, 
looked  furtively  about  him,  and  seizing 
his  sketching-traps,  darted  down  the 
street.  He  was  soon  followed  by  the 
others,  who  looked  about  them  wdth  great 
apprehension  as  a  man  might  who  is 
haunted  by  the  spectre  of  a  creditor. 
In  my  innocence  I  then  marv^elled,  but 
now  T  am  told  by  an  unprejudiced  resi- 
dent that  T  unconsciously  go  through  the 
same  solemn  ritual  before  departing  in 
the  morning. 

By  way  of  explanation  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  in  Bruges  the  over- 
worked, when  an  artist  finds  a  new  sub- 
ject and  stands  on  virgin  soil,  his  exuber- 
ance is  such  that  in  his  desire  to  conceal 
it  he  becomes  either  offensively  formal 
or  effusive,  and  will  sneak  about  like  a 
man  who  has  robbed  a  safe.  When  he 
leaves  his  lodgings  he  will  lie  like  a 
drug- fiend  about  his  destination,  and 
will  childishly  make  a  long  detour  for 
fear  that  the  man  who  breakfasted  ^^'ith 


him  may  dog  his  footsteps  and  steal 
his  subject. 

His  new  "  find  "  is  a  nest-egg  for  him, 
to  be  hatched  out  at  proi)itious  moments, 
when  the  light,  temperature,  and  general 
conditions  are  right.  Of  course  ninety 
l)er  cent,  of  the  nest-eggs  one  sees  in 
Bruges  should  be  quietly  destroyed  arid 
buried  in  the  period  of  incubation  for 
the  public  welfare,  but  nobody  seeme  to 
have  the  necessary  initiative.  The  fact 
that  a  new  point  of  vitnv  in  Bruges  is 
rarer  than  radium  brings  to  the  artist 
a  strange  exaltation  difficult  to  describe, 
when  he  realizes  the  full  significance  of 
his  discovery.  He  becomes  as  overbear- 
ing as  a  setting  hen  and  quite  as  intol- 
erant, and  will  resort  to  any  expedient 
to  kee])  you  out  of  his  sight. 

"Going  out  to-day  !•"  you  ask,  after 
breakfast. 

"'  To  the  Beguinage,"  he  replies,  with 
some  restraint,  eying  you  suspiciously. 
He  leaves  you  and  steps  jauntily  down 
the  street,  giving  the  correct  impersona- 
tion of  a  lover  going  to  a  tr;^'st,  by  pluck- 
ing imaginary  hairs  off  his  coat  lapels. 
When  you  stumble  upon  him  later,  half 
hidden  beliind  a  great  canvas  in  an 
obscure  corner  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  direction  he  announced  as  his 
destination  on  parting  with  you,  he  has 
not  even  the  decency  to  offer  a  suit- 
able explanation  or  show  a  suspicion 
of  embarrassment. 

"  Good  morning,"  is  his  formal  greet- 
ing; his  eye  looks  through  you  like  a 
gimlet  and  his  air  of  suppressed  agitation 
makes  you  feel  apologetic  and  wish  you 
had  not  discovered  him.  There  is  that 
in  his  manner  which  stamps  him  as  a 
man  who  is  hatching  out  something,  and 
until  he  is  through  a  wide  berth  should 
be  given  him. 

It  will  be  seen  that  when  a  man  offers 
to  show  you  three  virgin  subjects  of 
Bruges  he  has  opened  his  heart  farther 
than  the  Deity  ever  intended  him  to — 
in  Bruges.  Caulthrope  did  all  this,  but 
there  was  a  string  attached  to  his  offer. 
I  was  to  swear  to  absolute  secrecy 
concerning  what  I  saw,  and  was  not 
to  work  any  of  his  claims  until  he  had 
extracted  the  ore.  After  this  I  might 
do  as  I  pleased,  but  for  the  present 
— he  muttered  something  about  having 
three  subjects  imder  way  for  each  place. 
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We  left  the  hotel  with  much  mystery, 
making  a  long  detour  through  venerable 
streets  whose  exquisite  facades  stood 
mirrored  in  the  olive-green  canals  like 
an  inverted  city  run  wild  with  Gothic 
tracery.  Long  rows  of  pale-yellow  fronts 
spaced  with  emerald-green  shutters  and 
small  arcaded  windows  slipped  past  into 
the  distance  as  we  continued  on  our  way, 
and  virgins  gray  and  bleached  stood  shel- 
tered in  their  graceful  Gothic  niches, 
looking  Avistfully  out  acroiss  the  shim- 
mering surface  of  the  old  canals  at  the 
dim  reflections  of  a  dead  city.  Bridges 
innumerable,  tufted  with  Avild  flowers 
and  lichen,  rose  in  a  monumental  arch 
to  span  the  iniexpected  strips  of  water, 
but  no  idlers  leaned  languidly  over  the 
old  gray  parapets,  watching  the  day  pass, 
as  in  Venice.  The  rude  stone  benches 
are  vacant  save  when  some  decrepit 
woman  sinks  for  a  moment,  exhausted 
under  her  heavy  burden,  for  a  brief 
respite.  For  there  are  no  idlers  in 
Bruges :  each  drowsy  court  and  gloomy 
interior  echoes  faintly  to  the  dry  mo- 
notonous rattle  of  the  lace-pegs.  Every 
doorway  reveals  the  bowed  heads  and 
swiftly  moving  fingers,  and  there  is  a 
nervous,  disquieting  tension  in  the  air. 

"  If  we  are  going  to  the  Quai  St. -Anne, 
why  not  shape  our  course  in  that  direc- 
tion ?"  I  asked,  for  I  had  studied  my  map 
and  knew  we  were  heading  in  the  wrong 
direction.  Caulthrope  reassured  me. 
^^  There's  no  use  in  taking  chances,"  he 
observed. 

We  rested  for  a  moment  on  the  old 
Pont  de  Gruythuis,  whose  gray  uneven 
pavement  is  worn  hollow  by  the  footsteps 
of  endless  generations  of  painters,  and 
w^e  had  settled  down  for  a  half-hour's 
Elysium  in  this  Arcadia  for  painters, 
when  a  canvas  loomed  up  in  the  distance, 
heading  in  our  direction.  The  owner 
whose  thin  wiry  legs  appeared  below  the 
stretcher  was  completely  obscured  as  un- 
der a  heavy  head  of  sail,  and  held  his 
course  tenaciously  till  he  reached  the 
corner,  where  a  sharp  gust  from  an  un- 
expected angle  made  it  imperative  for 
him  to  put  about  or  be  capsized. 

The  gentleman  had  executed  this 
manoeuvre  beautifully,  and  was  jockeying 
for  a  new  start  when  the  truth  dawned 
upon  us :  it  was  the  red-headed  man ! 

"Quick — we'll  go  in  here!" 


In  great  agitation  Caulthrope  pulled 
me  into  a  lace  store.  "  He'll  go  by  in  a 
mioment,  and  I  don't  want  him  to  see  us 
here."  With  this  he  closed  the  door  soft- 
ly and  effaced  himself.  By  a  happy 
coincidence  we  had  stumbled  upon  a 
scene  peculiar  to  Bruges. 

In  the  rear  of  the  shop  stood  three 
aged  women  whose  skin  seemed  to  have 
shrunken  and  dried  yellow  on  their  bones. 
Their  long  black  hood  cloaks  hung  in 
full  splendid  folds,  concealing  the  gaunt 
emaciated  frames  beneath.  Years  of 
slavery  had  bent  the  shoulders  and  bowed 
the  head,  and  the  bony,  wrinkled  hands 
vv^ere  twisted  with  rheumatism. 

The  shopkeeper — a  shrewd,  calculating, 
sphinx-like  spinster  of  forty  years  or  more 
— stood  counting  small  change,  while  the 
three  elderly  derelicts  stood  in  a  fright- 
ened group,  staring  wistfully.  A  little 
girl  of  twelve  held  the  hand  of  the  most 
helpless  of  the  three,  whose  dim,  deep- 
set  eyes  seemed  to  discern  the  counter  and 
the  shrew  behind  it  wdth  difiiculty. 

The  clinking  of  money  as  it  dropped 
i]ito  feeble,  outstretched  hands  brought 
the  tension  of  the  group  to  breaking-point, 
and  vented  itself  in  a  hopeless  wail  such 
as  a  child  might  make  when  it  breaks 
its  toy.  As  the  money  was  counted,  the 
dim  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  they  mut- 
tered unintelligibly.  In  an  instant  the 
little  flaxen-haired  girl  stepped  defiantly 
out  from  the  others,  her  face  flushed 
crimson  and  her  diminutive  body  trem- 
1)ling  with  indignation. 

"  It's  a  shame,"  she  cried,  shaking  a 
tiny,  admonishing  forefinger  at  the  shop- 
keeper. "  Last  week  it  was  forty  cen- 
times short  and  now  it  is  fifty!" 

"  If  you  don't  like  what  I  give,  don't 
come  back,"  sneered  the  shopkeeper. 

When  they  reached  the  street  we 
stopped  the  child  and  dropped  fifty 
centimes  into  her  hand  to  make  up  the 
deficit.  I  asked  her  the  age  of  the  most 
feeble  of  the  party. 

"  Grandma  is  eighty-seven." 

"  Flow  long  has  she  been  making  lace  ?" 

"  Since  she  was  five  years  old — she 
makes  two  patterns." 

^'  Has  she  always  done  two  ?" 

"  Yes." 

''  How  much  does  she  make  a  day  ?" 

"•'  She  used  to  make  sixty  centimes  a 
day   and  sometinues   more,   but   now   the 
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storekeeper  only  gives  Iut  fifty  and  some- 
times forty-five." 

With  ten,  twelve,  and  fifteen  eentc^  a 
day  it  is  little  wonder  that  one-fourth  of 
the  population  of  Brujies  are  paupei-s. 

Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  artist 
zone  in  Bruges,  but  there  are  places  where 
it  is  difficult  to  go  twenty  feet  without 
bumping  into  an  artist  or  easel.  The 
Quai  ]V"^'t*r,  enveloped  in  the  deep  shad- 
ow of  its  stately  gro^-e  of  trtH?s,  leads  from 
the  Pont  de  Gruythuis,  that  we  had  left 
a  moment  liefore  in  such  preciiiitation. 
to  the  Quai  du  Rosaire,  and  claims  a 
group  of  ^otaries  entirely  distinct  from 
the  worshippers  of  the  other  artistic 
Arcadias.  Its  devotees  would  shudder 
and  feel  that  they  had  lost  caste  if  seen 
painting  along  the  Quai  Vert,  for  the 
latter  belongs  to  the  English  and  Anitr- 
ican  dilettante. 

Here  may  be  seen  the  young  girl  who 
has  taken  up  painting  at  the  advice  of 
her  family  physician  to  strengthen  her 
wrists,  and  beside  her,  perched  on  a 
sketching-stool,  the  young  man  who 
neither  toils  nor  spins,  trying  to  aid  her. 
The  robu.st  Briton,  who  late  in  life  de- 
veloped temperament  and  ideals,  is  found 
squatting  along  the  quai  with  his  entire 
family,  all  messing  about  with  expensive 
colors,  and  hovering  over  this  group  is 
the  Man-who-knows,  pointing  out  the 
hidden  subtleties  of  nature,  giving  the 
small  boys  and  girls  a  patronizing  tap 
of  approval;  now  stopping  to  show  Fa- 
ther a  sure  formula  for  making  trees, 
or  darting  over  with  a  long  sinuous 
movement  of  the  forearm  to  aid  Mother 
in  the  completion  of  one  of  those  hand- 
made art  products  we  all  know  so  well. 

The  odd,  irresistible  silhouette  of  the 
Quai  Vert  was  rapidly  disapi)earing  in 
the  distance  as  we  crossed  a  small  bridge 
and  turned  into  a  narrow  street,  where  a 
small  estaminet  appeared,  wedged  in  be- 
tween the  adjoining  houses.  With  its 
sagging  window-frames  and  bulging 
front  leaning  at  a  drunken  angle  toward 
the  street,  this  derelict  seemed  to  have 
made  in  bygone  ages  a  desperate  effort 
to  liberate  itself,  and  to  have  stuck  there 
for  eternity. 

An  aperitif  with  the  widow  in  charge 
of  an  ailing  business  enabled  us  to  gain 
access  to  the  warden  in  the  rear,  in  which 


onii  still  sees  tlu'  n^mains  of  what  once 
was  a  bowling-alk-y,  now  overrun  with 
wild  flowers.  The  air  was  heavy  with 
the  ix'i'fume  of  roses,  and  the  drowsy 
humming  of  btH_\s  added  to  the  ineffable 
languor  of  this  little  Eden  which  had 
apparently  settknl  down  contentedly  in 
its  si)lendid  isolation  regardless  of  time 
and  the  changing  of  seasons.  In  an 
arbor,  submerged  Ix^neath  a  fluttering  sea 
of  ivy,  was  a  small  cafe  table,  littered 
with  autumn  leaves,  and  a  broken  fan 
lay  in  fragments  Ix^neath  our  feet.  In 
rummaging  about  I  discovered  the  re- 
mains of  a  long  black  glov<\  but  these 
were  the  oidy  tokens  of  the  garden's 
dead  ]iast. 

Xow  thorouglily  aroused,  I  was  for 
continuing  my  search,  but  Caulthroix^ 
woidd  have  none  of  it,  on  the  gn^und 
tliat  my  discovery  was  of  a  purely  lit- 
(U-ao',  not  pictorial  value.  "  I  saw  it 
lir-^t  "  was  as  good  as  written  all  over  the 
man  as  he  elbowed  me  about;  indeed,  if 
he  had  planted  the  garden  himself  he 
could  not  have  been  more  overbearing, 
but  in  view  of  the  significance  of  his 
find  I  re^straine<:l  myself. 

"Looking  out  from  the  arbor  it  i- 
exquisite,"  he  began,  mastering  his  emo- 
tion with  difficulty;  ''almost  niiore  than 
one  could  ever  hope  to  find  for  an  oblong 
canvas.  Now  let  me  show  you  a  com- 
position that  makes  this  one  look  posi- 
tively commonplace  in  comparison. 
We'll  pass  around  to  the  other  side  of 
the  arbor  and  look  .  .  ." 

These  last  words  sank  into  a  hoarse 
whisper  and  died  on  his  lips.  Frozen 
into  utter  speechlessness,  we  beheld,  se- 
curely entrenched  behind  a  great  canvas, 
the  unmistakable  outlines  of  the  red- 
headed man.  A  cold,  fowl-like  eye 
played  peek-a-boo  with  us  at  the  other 
side  of  the  stretcher.  He  was  practically 
anchored  out  and  had  run  guy-ropes  from 
his  easel  to  the  ground,  where  they  were 
secured  to  stout  pegs,  to  keep  the  canvas 
from  rocking. 

Long  after  T  had  draggefl  my  friend 
from  the  old  estaminet,  the  odious  spectre 
of  the  red-headed  one,  sitting  alone  in 
state  on  Caulthrope's  premises,  loomed 
up  at  every  turn  and  drowned  all  genial 
impulses.  And  when,  in  an  effort,  to 
cheer  him,  I  pointed  out  the  fact  that  he 
had   two   absolutely   new   motives   to   fall 
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lack  oil,  and  uvixvd  liiin  t«>  be  chcvrful 
uiulor  tlie  ciivuinstaiK'L's.  Ik-  turiiiHl  on 
ne  ficrcoly  aiul  scivaiiied :  "  Dini't  iiiiati- 
iiie  for  a  iiionioiit  /  luvd  cluHTinjil 
J[p'U  need  elieeriuii-  before  Tin  throuiili 
Avitli  Iiini  I" 

Then  he  look  refujic  in  whistlinLr  a 
sickly  melody  to  coiieeal  the  eontliet 
raginp:  within  him.  and  tn  this  dismal 
aeeompaniment  we  maivlu'd  across 
Brnges,  till  a  sndden  rt'snmption  on  his 
part  of  the  aiiKiiities  ohtainiiiii"  among 
lieiitlemen  seemed  to  indicate  the  prox- 
imity of  his  second  Eldorado.  My  sns- 
jncions  were  well  fonnded.  A  narrow 
alley  brought  ns  to  the  entrance  of  a 
small  deserted  court,  a  more  pocket  be- 
tween the  dilapidated  houses  such  as  one 


might  p(»ke  on<>*s  head  into  in  a  moment 
of  curiosity  and  pass  by  without  com- 
ment. Once  across  the  enclosure,  how- 
ever, the  old  C(»urt  told  a  dilferent  story, 
revealing  on  the  opposite  wall  a  rude 
woimIcu  shriiic  whos<^  i)aint,  once  emerald 
green,  had  sw'»lleii  in  great  blisters  from 
the  sun  and  now  ex]H)sed  faint  and 
lu^ciou'-^  blots  of  <ahnon.  Here  was  the 
\ery  (|uiiitesseiice  of  Bruges  I  A  \'irgin 
and  Child  in  ceremonial  robes  stood  in 
the  little  shrine  on  a  bed  of  faded  white 
rose<,  Vvehind  the  weather-stained  glass 
casing,  and  two  lamj^s  poised  in  rude 
(lothie  brackets  struggled  fitfully  with 
the  daylight. 

"  When    1    s])ring    this    little   discovery 
of  mine  on  mv  Hruires  co-workers  they'll 
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never  be  the  same," 
Caiilthrope  remarked, 
with  an  exultant  ring 
in  his  voice,  as  he 
wandered  back  a  n  d 
forth,  fondling  the 
crude  ornament  with 
reverential  hands,  and 
pointing  out  trivial 
restorations  with  the 
eye  of  a  connoisseur. 
This  was  unmistakably 
his  property — unattach- 
ed —  and  we  settled 
down  on  a  low  window- 
sill  to  gloat  over  it  as 
an  epicure  might  before 
a  dinner  at  Voisin's. 
It  was  while  he  was 
pointing  out  to  me  the 
fact  that  this  shrine 
was  erected  to  com- 
memorate the  ending 
of  the  plague  at  this 
spot  that  the  window 
suddenly  opened  be- 
hind us  and  a  deep 
voice  exclaimed: 

"  Would  you  gentle- 
men please  step  aside; 
you're  in  my  line  of 
vision." 

As  we  jumped  and 
turned,  a  great  raw- 
boned,  red-faced,  mus- 
cular female,  whose  ac- 
c  e  n  t  betrayed  her 
Scotch  origin,  appeared 
framed  in  the  window, 
behind  a  canvas  of 
childish  proportionjS ; 
and  as  we  stood  aghast 
at  the  sight,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  it  in 
the  fury  of  inspiration, 
cruelly  slapping  it  with 
a  peculiar  drumming 
technique  till  it  quivered  and  rocked  on 
the  frail  easel. 

This  is  Bruges.  You  circle  about 
your  subject,  gloating  inwardly  at  the 
thought  of  being  first  on  the  premises, 
and  you  look  at  it  seated  and  then  stand- 
ing. In  the  morning  you  are  back  again, 
and  midday  finds  you  still  hypercritical 
and  undecided  as  to  the  m'ost  distin- 
guished point  of  view.     When  you  have 
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"finally  finished  the  thing  and  become  ab- 
sorbed in  other  work,  Christmas  brings 
you  back  to  it  with  a  vengeance  when 
your  maiden  aunt  sends  you  the  identical 
composition,  painted  on  plush,  in  the 
Early  Victorian  style,  with  "  Xmas  Greet- 
ings "  embroidered  in  the  foreground. 

That  this  tireless  quest  of  the  beauti- 
ful is  as  much  the  avocation  of  the  good 
city   fathers    as    it   is   the   vital   busine-ss 
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of  the  resident  painter,  1  discovered  in 
11  rather  odd  manner,  whvu  n  little  circle 
of  Brug:eois,  with,  whom  I  held  ni<ihtly 
eonneil  in  a  eafe-chantant  en  the  (Irand 
Plaeo,  revealed  how  profonnd  the  Bru- 
peois'  learn in.ii  i>  with  resi)eet  to  beauty. 

On  the  niirht  I  havi>  in  mind  T  had  left 
the  eafe  and  wa^  henunvard  liound  aeross 
the  (Jrand  Plaee,  wlu^n  the  S(Mnid  of  ap- 
I)roaehintr  footsteps  l»ron.aht  me  to  a 
standstill.     It   was  r<din.  th<'  irold-mith. 

'*  What  are  you  doin<2:  to-morrow  morn- 
in<»'f'  he  hecan,  somewhat  out  of  breath. 


''  Working/*  I  replied. 
^' You    have    tim<>    fci 


aperitif    at 


eleven  V 

"  Alway>." 

He  looked  al>out  him  cautiously  to 
make  sure  we  were  alone,  and  then  whis- 
pered, "Would  you  like  to  see  a  beauti- 
ful woman  ?" 

"  By  all  mean^,'*"  I  urp:e(l. 

"  Then  to-morrow  at  eleven  at  my  plaee 
— I'll  ex]x^rt  you.'' 

At  the  appointe<l  hour  we  wei*e  swinji'- 
ino'  alonii"  to  our  <l(^stination  while  I 
speculated  upon  the  outc(»me  of  our  jour- 
ney, for  a  beautiful  woman  in  Brugres 
is  as  rare  as — I  am  almost  tempted  to  say 
rarer  than — the  new  motive.  Soon  we 
crossed  over  the  Pont  Flamand  to  the 
Quai  des  Augustins,  and  as  I  looked 
about  at  the  familiar  surroundings  I  had 
been  painting  the  day  before,  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  me  that  possibly  we  were 
heading  for  an  cstaminet  where  I  had 
met  .  .  .  but  no— I  argued.  The  situa- 
tion would  be  too  absurd,  and  I  dis- 
missed it.  ^Fy  worst  fears  were  con- 
firmed when  we  entered  the  doorway  of 
a  small  estaminet  whose  simple  furni- 
ture consisted  of  a  billiard-table,  some 
chairs,  and  three  small  tables.  A  di- 
minutive pewter  bar  occupied  one  end 
of  the  room,  and  when  a  shaft  of  sun- 
light sifted  through  the  orderly  row  of 
liqueur-bottles,  ranged  neatly  against  the 
wall,  the  dark  interior  glowed  with  all 
the  colors  of  the  solar  si-K^ctrum. 

As  -we  entered,  an  attractive  middle- 
aged  woman  dropped  her  sewing  and  rose 
to  meet  us.  and  while  we  shook  hands 
a  door  opened  and  a  young  woman 
rushed  forward  to  greet  Colin.  A  glance 
convinced  me  that  this  was  my  Margot 
of  the  sidelong  glance  and  equivocal 
smile,    a    curious    mixture    of    the    child 


and  the  woman,  who,  radiant  in  the  full 
bloom  of  her  sixtcvn  years,  had  come  to 
my  rcM'ue  the  ])revious  morning  with  a 
fresh  i^aint-rag  to  remove  some  paint 
stains  on  my  cknhing.  T  was  groping 
about  in  my  best  French  for  a  greeting 
worthy  of  her,  when  Citlin  inti'rrupted 
me. 

"  Mademoiselle  ^I argot,"  he  Ix^gau, 
'■  I  want  to  ])resent  my  friend.  Mon- 
sieur"— suddenly  recalling  the  name  of 
an  English  client,  he  proceeded,  "Mon- 
sieur Henderson,  a  distinguishe<l  engi- 
n<>er  from  America,  who  is  in  Bruges  to 
suiM'rintend  the  new  equipment  of  the 
steel-works.-' 

I  inclined  my  head  to  hide  my  shame, 
while  ^fargot  gravely  bowed  without  re- 
vealing for  a  moment  our  acqiuiintance. 
Wlu'n  we  left  this  most  domestic  of  all 
estaminet^  Colin  turned  to  me. 

"  Ca  t'en  bouche  nn  coin,"  he  said; 
which  is  the  argot  for  "  that's  going 
some,"  and  I  admitted  it  was.  A  look 
of  trium]ih  in  his  eye  recalled  an  argu- 
ment I  had  started  one  night  in  the  cafe 
with  regard  to  the  absence  of  attractive 
women  in  Bruges,  and  I  at  once  assured 
him  T  was  in  ruins  with  remorse.  On 
]iarting  he  lowered  his  voice  and  whis- 
])ered  "  Don't  mention  this  to  the  other 
fellows  at  the  cafe.  After  all,  it's 
o)ir  business." 

Barely  an  hour  had  passed  when  by  a 
happy  accident  I  ran  across  the  Doctor, 
of  the  cafe  group,  bustling  along  on  his 
way  to  see  a  patient. 

"  Wh.at  a  strange  coincidence !"  he  ex- 
claimed, clasping  my  hand  with  a  fever- 
ish grip.  "I  have  just  this  minute  been 
asking  our  friend  Colin  where  I  could 
f-nd  you,  but  as  he  hadn't  seen  you  since 
last  night  he  couldn't  aid  me." 

I  winced  at  my  false  position  and 
awaited  developments. 

"  Was  there  an>i:hing  particvdar  you 
had  ill  mind?"  I  finally  ventured. 

"  Why,  yes.  What  are  you  doing 
around  five  o'clock?" 

"  Xothing  woi-th  mentioning." 

He  swept  the  street  with  an  anxious 
eye  and  whispered,  "  Would  you  like  to 
see  a  very  beautiful  W'Oman?" 

"  By  all  means,"  I  urged. 

"  ]\reet  me  in  the  Grand  Place  at  my 
cafe  at  five,"  he  replied,  and  then  left  me. 

The  moment  we  passed  the  Hotel  de 


s^*^^' 


Hotel   de   Genes 
Etched  by  C   H.  White 


Genes  and  lield  our  course  down  the  Eue 
"Flamande  I  had  a  premonition  of  what 
awaited  me.  The  old  Pont  Flamand 
was  crossed;  the  gray  front  of  the  esta- 
minet  frowned  down  on  me  with  crush- 


ing gravity,   and   we  passed   through  its 
massive  doorway. 

"Mademoiselle  Margot,"  the  Doctor 
began,  in  his  oily,  professional  manner, 
"it  gives   me  great   pleasure   to   present 


^CH-  vO  Vvv-^o- 
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my  friend,  Monsieur  Jameson,  who  rep- 
resents the  vast  interests  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  and  has  been  sent  to  in- 
spect their  works  in  Bniges." 

I  hung  my  head  to  hide  the  deep 
crimson  I  could  feel  creeping  slowly 
down  my  neck,  while  ^largot  dropped  a 
curtsy  with  a  smile  that  spoke  exhaust- 
less  worldly  wisdom.  When,  after  a  half- 
hour's  badinage,  we  stood  in  the  open 
again.  I  stole  one  glance  back,  and  was 
rewarded  by  discovering  in  the  deep 
shadow  of  the  doorway  a  trim  white 
silhouette  and  a  fine  shapely  hand  wav- 
ing at  me. 

^'  \Miy  did  you  invent  that  business 
about  Jameson  C  I  asked,  admonishing 
him  for  his  unuoees-ary  duplicity. 


"'  To  be  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the 
commercial  world  can  harm  no  man 
when  he  meets  an  attractive  Brugeoise: 
and.  by  the  way."  he  continued,  his  voice 
sinking  into  a  confidential  tone,  "'  you 
needn't  mention  this  little  incident  to 
the  crowd  at  the  cafe.  There's  nothing 
like  keeping  one's  business  to  oneself  in 
ihis  town." 

Then  we  parted. 

Shortly  before  leaving  Bruges,  on  a 
clear  Sunday  morning.  I  stood  sunning 
myself  against  the  warm  facade  of  a 
church,  and  was  watching  the  stream  of 
vrorshippei'S  pour  through  the  great 
vaulted  doorways  into  the  golden  sun- 
lia-ht  of  the  street,  when  a  familiar  voice 
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brought  me  out  of  my 
lethargy.  It  was  Stevin, 
a  chemist  of  the  cafe 
gatherings. 

"  This  is  exceedingly 
fortunate,"  he  began, 
his  eyes  shining  with 
unnatural  brilliancy ; 
'^  that  a  late  mass  should 
have  brought  me  face 
to  face  with  the  man  I 
have  been  looking  for 
since  yesterday.  Are 
you  free  this  morning!;'' 

"  That-  depends,"  I 
replied,  profiting  by 
past  experience. 

He  looked  carefully 
about  him  and  then  led 
me  away  a  few^  feet. 
When  we  w^ere  quite 
alone  he  whispered 
hoarsely,  '^  Would  you 
care  to  see  an  exfreme- 
lij  beautiful  woman?" 

''  Stevin,"  I  said,  my 
worst  suspicions 
aroused,  "  I  would  not." 

''Well,  you're  going 
to  see  one  in  spite  of  • 
it,"  he  replied,  not  at 
all  upset  by  my  atti- 
tude. "  When  I  make 
an  assertion  I  prove  it. 
Now  you  will  recall  our 
argument  about  the 
Brugeoise  .  .  ." 

''  My  dear  fellow — 
forget  the  argument ! 
I  gladly  retract  every- 
thing." 

It  was  a  desperate 
effort  to  head  him  olf, 
but  he  closed  in  on  me. 

"  No  hollow  victory 
for     me,"     he     replied,  z /-^ , 

with  grim  stubbornness. 

How  I  loathed  myself 
as  we  started  on  our 
journey,  for  I  w^as  now 
certain  of  our  goal.  A 
peculiar  numbness  stole 
over  me,  and  it  was  not  until  he  gave  my 
button-hole  a  jerk  that  I  realized  we  w^ere 
standing  on  the  ill-fated  bridge. 

He    swept    the    quays    with    a    restless 
eye  and  began :  "  It  is  just  as  well  not  to 


A    Street    Scene 
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mention  this  little  outing  to  my  brother 
Auguste  or  to  any  of  the  rest  of  the 
cafe  crowd.  Poor  Auguste  is  a  charm- 
ing fellow  but  something  of  a  bigot,  and 
.  .  .  well — you  understand." 


Afternoon   Gossip 
Etched  bv  C.  H.  WTiite 


In  my  thou  bewildered  >tate,  the  in- 
cidents that  followed  seem  strangely  un- 
real and  distorted,  as  I  recall  them  now. 
I  remember  distinctly  bowing  mechan- 
ically when  Stevin  mentioned  a  Mr. 
Watson  of  the  English  diplomatic  coi-ps. 
who  was  visiting  Bniges,  for  past  exjie- 
rience  and  subconscious  intuition  told 
me  that  it  was  I. 

At  the  sound  of  Stevin's  voice  a  guest 
who  had  buried  himself  in  his  newspaper 
looked  up  for  an  instant,  and  behold ! 
Auguste  of  the  narrow  code  of  ethics, 
disguised  in  expensive  Sunday  raiment. 
For  an  instant  the  eyes  of  the  brothers 
met.  and  the  brief  silence  was  broken 
by    the    vounser     Stevin     rushins"     over 


with  ill-concealed  merriment  and  drag- 
ging him  to  our  table,  determined  he 
should  not  escape  us. 

"^fonsieur  Prudhonmie  is  nice  and 
comes  often."  said  ^largot,  pouting  her 
pretty  lins  at  Stevin. 

"^[onsieur  who?"'  he  asked,  in  amaze- 
ment. 

"  ^Fonsieur  Prudhomme.'.'  she  repeated, 
nodding  to  where  the  unhappy  Augiiste 
sat  writhincr  in  hi-  chair.  Then  the 
truth  dawned  on  us  I 

It  all  seems  far  away  now.  but  when- 
ever I  think  of  the  old  (rotliic  city  T 
wonder  whether  this  nom  de  guerre — or 
perhaps  d'amour — still  cling?  to  brother 
Auffuste. 
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SHE  despised  him,  she  told  herself 
fiercely  often,  as  she  ground  a  heel 
into  the  carpet,  turning  her  back 
upon  the  retreating  figure  visible  from 
the  window,  down  the  street. 

He  could  have  borne  it  all,  he  told 
himself,  if  his  wife  had  taken  it  differ- 
ently. The  sting  of  it  was  in  her  in- 
dignant eyes  when  they  looked  at  him, 
in  her  proud  silence,  in  the  things  she 
didn't  say,  in  the  things  she  didn't  do. 

He  had  never  meant  to  make  such  a 
mess  of  it  when  he  married;  it  had  been 
but  the  natural  result  of  an  inertia  of 
temperament.  The  beginnings  had  been 
small — so  small  that  he  himself  could 
not  trace  them;  but  his  wife  could.  It 
had  begun  on  that  day  when,  after  the 
natural  unnatural  exuberance  of  roused 
efficiency — that  first  call  upon  his  man- 
hood which  his  marriage  was — he  had 
begun,  quite  unintentionally,  to  let  his 
own  temperament  again  have  way;  when 
he  had  begun  to  let  Marcia  write  the 
notes  he  should  have  written,  order  the 
things  he  should  have  ordered,  make  the 
excuses  he  should  have  made.  Lansing 
hated  to  make  excuses;  he  hated  in  gen- 
eral everything  that  did  not  tend  to  make 
for  pleasantness,  which  was  what  he  un- 
derstood as  righteousness;  and  he  hated 
the  little  exertion  of  acts  not  in  them- 
selves normally  nor  intrinsically  un- 
pleasant, but  merely  boring.  It  was  so 
much  easier  to  let  Marcia  acknowledge 
a  gift,  or  even  a  debt,  or  explain  why 
he  could  not  keep  an  engagement — or 
even  his  word.  And  it  was  so  easy  to 
persuade  himself  that  he  had  not  time 
for  all  this,  while  Marcia,  of  course,  had 
nothing  else  to  do. 

"  You  just  drop  a  line — there's  a  blessed 
girl,"  disposed  of  so  many  annoyances. 

And  it  was  so  easy — at  first — to  per- 
suade Marcia  also  of  this.  For,  in  fact, 
what  had  she  to  do,  beyond  "  keeping 
house  "  after  the  manner  in  which  wom- 
en of  her  class  understand  housekeeping. 
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and  which  meant  merely — watching  other 
women  keep  it.  And  was  it  not  her 
dream  to  associate  herself  with  her  hus- 
band in  every  way?  Lansing,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  distinctly  a  business  and 
an  office  in  which  he  was  nominally 
supposed  to  be  occupied  an  uncertain 
certain  number  of  hours  a  day.  As  there 
was  no  great  pressure  of  business  therein, 
it  was  perhaps  equally  natural  to  spend 
more  hours  than  Lansing  ever  saw  any 
advantage  in  counting  up,  on  the  base- 
ball field,  at  golf,  or  at  whatever  might  be 
doing.  He  argued  indeed  that  much 
business  was  transacted  at  these  places, 
a  faith  sustained  just  often  enough  by 
the  occasional  insurance  or  real-estate 
job  he  did  in  fact  "pull  off"  there, 
and  which  in  the  satisfied  glow  of  con- 
science thus  prompted  seemed  quite  to 
make  it  not  worth  one's  while  to  take 
into  account  what  one  might  have  missed 
meanv/hile  at  the  office.  As  people  soon 
tire  of  calling  at  empty  offices,  there  was 
less  and  less  reason  why  he  should  reckon 
anything  missed  by  his  absences. 

From  the  easy  habit  of  not  answering 
friendly  and  social  notes  came  the  easier 
habit  of  not  answering  business  ones; 
these  were  if  anything  a  greater  bore 
than  the  other.  Marcia  again  could 
"just  drop  a  line"  explaining;  and  it 
was  only  when  things  reached,  as  they 
did  with  a  surprising  rapidity,  a  point 
past  explaining,  even  to  Marcia,  that  the 
disadvantages  of  this  method  became 
fully  apparent.  For  naturally  the  con- 
sistent dodging  of  the  easy  is  no  prep- 
aration for  a  determined  grappling  with 
the  extra  hard  when  it  suddenly  presents 
itself.  There  is  but  one  course — to  dodge 
again,  and  with  celerity.  There  is  al- 
ways the  chance  that  the  hard  of  to-day 
may,  by  some  divine  intervention  of 
chance,  become  the  easy  of  to-morrow. 
And  if  not — for  what  are  desk  drawers 
made  so  significantly  capacious?  That 
which  is  buried  is  as  good  as  dead. 
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It  was  only  when  the  bills,  rejecting 
this  premature  interment,  l>egan  to  be 
inconsiderately  presented  at  the  house, 
that  the  real  trouble  l)egnn,  and  Lansing 
found  himself  confronting  the  feminine 
incapacity  for  "  understanding  business," 
when  expressed  in  terms  of  obligations 
that  cannot  be  met,  which  is  calculated 
to  drive  a  man  anywhere  or  to  anything. 
The  plastic  became  the  adamant.  Alarcia, 
in  other  words,  l)ecame  a  sudden  judge. 

Habits,  on  either  side,  are  not  easily 
broken.  She  still  went  on  explaining 
things  to  people,  even  those  which  she 
herself  did  not  nnderstand;  but  Lansing 
felt  she  did  not  do  this  with  a  good  grace, 
and  tlie  knowledge  hurt  and  grieved  him. 
When  should  a  man's  wife  stand  by  him, 
if  not  when  he  needed  her?  When  he 
said  at  breakfast,  for  instance,  "  By  the 
way,  Smythe  may  be  around  this  morning 
about  a  little  account;  I  wish  you'd  just 
explain  to  him — "  his  wife's  rigid  silence 
was,  he  felt,  distinctly  unfriendly  and 
unsympathetic.  It  reduced  him  to  push- 
ing back  his  chair  in  resentful  awkward- 
ness, and  to  leaving  the  house  without  a 
good-by  kiss.  That,  by  the  way,  was 
getting  to  be  altogether  too  frequent, 
whereas  kisses  were  not;  Marcia  being 
about  as  kissable  nowadays  as  an  ice- 
berg. This  was  not  a  pleasant  pass  for 
things  to  have  come  to  between  two 
young  people  who  only  a  few  short  years 
ago  had  forsaken  all  the  world  for  each 
other.  And  Marcia  acted  precisely  as 
if  he  had  done  the  whole  thing  inten- 
tionally, deliberately,  and  of  choice,  when 
Heaven  knew  it  was  the  very  last  state 
of  things  he  could  have  desired  to  bring 
about.  As  if  any  man  would  wilfully 
contribute  to  bring  into  his  wife's  eyes 
the  kind  of  expression  he  so  often  saw 
in  Marcia's.  He  was  perfectly  willing  to 
acknowledge  that  he  must  have  been  at 
fault  somehow  to  make  such  a  mess 
of  it,  but  if  Marcia  would  only  have 
understood  how  little  he  had  intended  to 
do  it,  and  how  uncomfortable  he  was  in 
the  consciousness  of  having  nevertheless 
done  it.  He  was  frightfully  sorry  for 
Marcia,  too;  the  thought  cut  both  ways; 
and  yet  she  acted  as  if  she  thought  he 
felt  nothing — nothing  whatever.  That 
she  had  long  given  up  feeling  for  herself 
he  knew;  he  had  seen  her  harden  into  a 
kind  of  beautiful  petrification  under  his 


very  eyes.  And  he  knew  why  that  was, 
too;  having  had  her  ideal  of  him  shat- 
t-ered,  nothing  else  seemed  to  Marcia 
worth  feeling  about;  she  was  like  a 
stone  image  upon  which  the  successive 
blows  of  fate  fell  without  awaking  any 
emotion  in  it.  The  only  emotion  she 
still  felt,  he  was  convinced,  was  one  of 
contempt  for  him,  but  that  was  com- 
pounded of  all  the  fires  there  are — love, 
scorn,  pride — ^farcia  was  very  proud ; 
he  knew  that  when  he  married  her;  and 
she  had  been  very  proud  of  him — it  was 
pleasant  to  remember  this  now!  He 
would  have  given  much  to  win  back  that 
l^ride  again — but  what  could  a  man  do? 
Affairs  were  at  such  a  pass  that  there 
was  literally  nothing  to  do  but  dodge — 
and  men  dealt,  it  was  well  known,  more 
leniently  with  a  woman.  What  good 
would  it  do  ^larcia  if  he  stayed  at  home 
and  interviewed  tradesmen  he  could  not 
by  any  possibility  pay  ?  There  was  noth- 
ing for  it  but  to  temporize — to  drift  and 
drift — under  the  steady  scorn  of  those 
eyes  of  Marcia. 

Sometimes  he  thought  if  she  had  only 
been  able  to  take  a  different  attitude — 
he  did  not  blame  her  for  the  attitude 
she  did  take — he  could  have  made  a  fresh 
start.  He  thought  this  sometimes  while 
he  was  standing,  hands  in  his  pockets, 
watching  a  ball  game;  and  when  he 
mechanically  pulled  them  out  to  applaud 
and  shout,  "  Good  ball !"  with  the  crowd. 
He  went  there  because  he  must  go  some- 
where; it  was  intolerable  to  sit  in  an 
empty  office  and  think  about  Marcia  at 
the  house  receiving  duns.  Besides,  there 
was  always  the  chance  of  "  pulling  some- 
thing off" — he  didn't  know  what,  but 
something;  and  in  short  he  had  to  be 
somewhere.  Half  the  time  when  he  was 
watching  the  game  he  hardly  saw  it; 
he  was  not  thinking  of  the  ball,  but 
of  Marcia. 

Women  had,  after  all,  an  easy  time — 
Marcia  might  remember.  They  sat  at 
home  and  waited  for  the  man  to  do  it 
all.  And  he  had  fully  meant  to  do  it 
all;  to  keep  ^larcia  sitting  at  home  for- 
ever, just  as  other  men  kept  their  wives; 
he  wanted  her  to  have  everything  they 
had;  he  had  never  wanted  her  to  work, 
never  asked  anything  of  her;  he  didn't 
ask  anything  now — except  a  little  hu- 
man sympathy. 
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One  part  of  his  view  of  the  case  had 
occurred  to  Marcia,  after  stolid  months 
of  facing  impending  ruin.  She  had  come 
to  it  slowly,  having  been  neither  born 
nor  bred  to  it;  her  education  had  been 
exactly  that  of  other  girls  of  her  class, 
framed  to  meet  nothing  in  particular. 
As  her  father  had  taken  care  of  her  in 
his  home,  so  she  had  serenely  taken  it 
for  granted  her  husband  would  take  care 
of  her  in  his,  in  virtue  of  unexpressed 
exchanges.  And  she  had  meant  to  render 
a  full  return;  Marcia  was  proud.  Lan- 
sing should  have  a  perfectly  kept  home, 
a  wife  who  would  be  his  companion  in 
every  sense,  and  a  devoted  mother  for 
his  children.  Sometimes  it  had  been  a 
disappointment  that  no  child  had  imme- 
diately come  to  claim  her  fulfilment  of 
the  latter  obligation;  now  she  blessed 
Heaven  for  it;  no  child  ever  should 
come  now  to  hand  on  the  weak  traits, 
the  defective  manhood  of  the  man  she 
had — for  her  own  endless  self-scorn — 
given  her  life  to.  If  he  had  been  any- 
thing else  hut  weak,  she  could  have 
borne  it. 

"If  I  had  only  married  a  manP^  she 
thought,  bitterly.  But  a  shuffler,  a 
dodger  from  the  consequences  of  his  own 
acts,  a  man  who  put  the  load  he  shrank 
from  himself  on  a  woman's  shoulders 
and  went  off  to  baseball!  Marcia's 
lips  trembled,  her  very  hands  trembled, 
when  she  thought  of  him  at  times.  But 
she  had  come  at  last,  through  these  gates 
of  scorn,  to  one  part  of  his  view.  She 
herself  would  go  to  work;  she  would  not 
lean  upon  a  thing  so  weak.  They  could 
go  aAvay — go  anywhere;  for  that  matter, 
they  would  presently  have  to;  and  there 
would  be  nobody  to  fight  her  determination. 
Not  that  she  cared  if  there  was;  she 
cared  for  nothing  any  more.  What  could 
she  do  ?  Why,  the  usual  thing — she  could 
typewrite;  she  had  learned  in  the  early 
days  of  their  marriage,  when  Lansing  be- 
gan to  turn  his  business  letters  over  to 
her,  thinking,  in  a  paroxysm  of  wifely 
devotion,  how  sweet  it  would  be  to  help 
him  so.  And  she  had  had  plenty  of  prac- 
tice since,  as  she  reflected  with  a  curling 
lip.  The  returns  might  not  be  mag- 
nificent— but  she  could  at  least  earn  her 
bread;  for  that  matter,  she  could  earn 
his  too,  if  that  were  all — and,  oh,  how 
willingly  she  would  have  earned  it,  if  that 


had  been  all.  If  she  had  had  a  husband, 
such  as  other  women  had,  how  little  all 
else  would  have  mattered!  Failures  and 
mistakes  were  nothing;  they  were  young; 
they  could  have  begun  again;  they  could 
have  lived  in  two  rooms  and  gone  with- 
out everything;  she  could  have  helped 
him  work,  and  they  could  have  been  hap- 
pier than  they  had  ever  been,  if  only — 
he  had  been  what  he  was  not. 

It  could  not  but  be  evident  to  Marcia, 
with  all  her  inexperience,  whither  they 
were  tending,  or  rather — rushing.  If 
she  had  been  in  any  doubt,  there  were 
plenty  of  people  ready  to  explain  it  to 
her.  She  had  long  ago  given  up  going 
anywhere,  but  that  was  not  necessary  for 
her  enlightenment;  the  bills  came  stead- 
ily to  the  house,  borne  by  more  and  more 
impatient  collectors,  and  she  was  con- 
stantly explaining — for  she  still  explain- 
ed, whether  from  force  of  habit,  pride, 
or  old  loyalty — that  Mr.  Delancy  was  not 
at  home. 

"  I'd  like  to  know  if  Mr.  Delancy  ever 
is  at  home,"  said  one  man,  with  irri- 
tated significance,  folding  up  a  paper 
one  day. 

Marcia  grew  slightly  paler,  but  she 
looked  at  the  man  and  made  no  reply. 
Her  cold  demeanor  was  perhaps  her  best 
defence.    The  man  went  off  grumbling. 

"  And  to  think,"  thought  Marcia,  bit- 
terly, when  she  had  closed  the  door, 
'^  that  it  is  he  who  is  in  the  right — 
that  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  feel  out- 
raged! Oh — how  much  longer  can  it 
go  on  !" 

She  knew — or  she  surmised  with  a 
certainty  that  was  knowledge — that  Lan- 
sing had  borrowed  money  from  time  to 
time;  but  that  too  could  not  go  on  for- 
ever. Then  with  the  usual  suddenness 
the  end  came. 

They  were  sitting  at  breakfast  —  a 
meagre  breakfast,  which  Marcia  had 
cooked.  The  last  servant  had  left  them 
a  few  weeks  before,  and  Marcia  had  sold 
some  of  her  wedding  trinkets  to  pay  a 
part  of  her  wages.  She  had  said  nothing 
about  it  to  Lansing;  she  rarely  said  any- 
thing about  anything  now.  This  morn- 
ing, however,  she  was  struck  with  some- 
thing peculiar  in  his  face  or  manner; 
much  of  the  youth  and  buoyancy,  she 
suddenly  realized,  had  gone  out  of  him; 
the  old  sunniness  which  had  been  so  en- 
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dearing:  a  charm  was  absent.  He  fin- 
grered  the  half-cold  toast  nervously,  ate 
little,  and  barely  tasted  his  coffee.  ^larcia 
knew  the  si^fiis,  and  silently  wondered 
what  new  trouble  was  in  store,  but  for 
the  very  first  time  she  also  perceived — 
and  with  a  brief,  startled  sensation — how 
the  last  months  had  told  upon  her  hus- 
band. Even  his  beauty  was  deteriora- 
ting! They  had  been  a  handsome  couple. 
For  herself  she  had  long  felt  ninety  years 
old,  but  it  had  never  occurred  to  her 
before  that  Lansing's  youth  could  pass. 

"  Will  you  have  more  toast  ?"  she  asked, 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  saying  something; 
for  silence  between  them  had  grown  as 
awkward  as  between  strangers.  There 
are  no  such  strangers  as  the  estranged 
who  have  been  one. 

"  No,  thanks,"  Lansing  replied,  absent- 
ly; then  suddenly  rousing  himself  he 
made  an  effort  at  his  old  airy  manner 
and  smile.  "  I — I  don't  seem  very  hun- 
gry somehow," 

"  I'm  afraid  it's  rather  cold,"  said 
Marcia,  in  a  corresponding  tone.  "  I'm 
afraid  I'm  not  a  great  success  as  a 
cook — "  and  then  could  have  bitten  her 
tongue.  It  was  the  verj'  last  thing  she 
meant  to  have  said;  to  reproach  or  com- 
plain, especially  by  implication,  was  not 
]\rarcia's  way.  Her  husband  flushed 
slightly  and  moved  again  nervously. 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  said.  "  We— we'll  do 
better  by  and  by;  it's  only  temporar;s\" 

"Oh,  I  don't  mind  that  in  the  least!" 
exclaimed  ^farcia,  with  an  unintentional 
empha«is,  in  her  impatience  that  she 
could  have  seemed  to  mind  a  thing  so 
trivial,  but  her  husband  got  up  quickly 
and  went  out  into  the  hall. 

He  came  in  again  presently,  with  his 
hat  in  his  hand,  and  stood  beside  her. 
Marcia  had  not  changed  her  position,  but 
sat  listlessly,  with  her  untasted  coffee- 
cup  before  her.  He  lingered  a  moment 
uncertainly. 

"  Did  you  want  to  say  something  ?"  she 
asked,  indifferently. 

Lansing  hesitated  a  moment. 

"  No — I  guess  there's  nothing."  He 
hesitated  a  moment  more.  "  Don't  bother 
about  any  lunch  for  me — I  sha'n't  be 
back  to  lunch." 

Marcia  looked  up  quickly. 

"  Why  not  ?"  was  on  her  lips,  but  she 
folded    the    words    between    them.      She 


could  not  ask  liini  that — at  any  pass. 
If  he  wanted  to  go  to  a  ball  game,  let 
him  go. 

"  Good-by,"  said  Lansing. 

"  Good-by,"  said  Marcia,  coldly. 

He  turned  away.  She  watched  him  go, 
dully;  it  all  mattered  so  little.  At  the 
door  he  turned  again  and  looked  back, 
and  their  eyes  met.  The  glance  her  hus- 
band gave  her  was  piteous,  and  the  pity 
of  it  struck  Marcia  so  suddenly  that  she 
half  rose  from  her  chair,  then  paused  in- 
stinctively; then,  as  she  heard  the  outer 
door  open,  she  sprang  to  her  feet  and 
hurried  out. 

"  Lans !"  she  cried — but  the  door  had 
already  closed,  and  as  she  tore  it  open 
she  heard  the  gate  click  and  saw  her  hus- 
band's figure  disappearing  behind  the 
hedge.  She  coidd  not  run  after  him! 
But  she  did  run  back  to  the  dining-room 
window.  Lansing  was  just  vanishing 
down  the  street,  and  again  it  seemed  to 
her  suddenly  stricken  imagination  that 
there  was  something  changed — something 
unnatural  in  his  bearing.  Pie  carried  his 
head  bent,  instead  of  lightly  thrown  back, 
and  he  walked  heavily.  He  was  suffer- 
ing, she  was  sure! — in  some  fashion  he 
was  suffering! — and  with  that  i)erception 
all  the  wounded  love  and  maternity  in 
^farcia,  throwing  all  things  else  to  the 
winds,  sprang  instantly  to  life  again. 
Lans  was  suffering — perhaps  he  had  need- 
ed her!  Never  had  she  seen  before  in 
his  eyes  that  look  of  appeal.  Instead  he 
had  met  her  growing  coldness — her  grow- 
ing scorn  and  indignation — wdth  flippancy, 
with  an  offhand  lightness,  with  mere 
bravado.  Now  it  came  to  her  all  at  once 
that  he  had  been  afraid — afraid  of  her. 
as  he  had  been  afraid  of  the  other 
things — and  that  only  in  the  last  ditch 
of  extremity,  as  it  were,  had  he  turned 
upon  her  that  dumb  look  of  appeal.  She 
did  not  stop  to  ask  herself  what  had 
brought  him  to  that  last  ditch  so  sud- 
denly, she  understood  merely  that  he  had 
in  some  manner  reached  it,  and  in  that 
instant  he  had  turned  to  her — for  what  ? 
It  might  be  a  plea  for  pardon,  a  confes- 
sion, a  promise,  or  a  prayer — all  it  had 
left  with  her  was  that  sense  of  his  hav- 
ing somehow  cried  out  to  her,  and  her 
having  failed  to  respond  and  let  him  go 
away  like  that.  And  with  that  reaction 
of    feelinff    which    women    know,    all    at 
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once  she  mourned  over  him  and  yearned 
over  him  with  an  infinite  yearning,  out 
of  that  inextinguishable  fund  of  latent 
tenderness  and  compassion  from  which 
Nature  makes  mothers. 

Why  had  she  not  been  quicker  to 
overtake  him!  She  had  let  him  go — 
who  knew  where? — for  all  at  once  she 
was  certain  it  was  not  to  a  ball  game. 
With  a  recurrent  pang  she  remembered 
he  had  said  he  was  not  coming  home 
to  lunch.  Perhaps  he  never  meant 
to  come — perhaps  he  had  reached  even 
that  point.  All  through  the  morning, 
while  she  performed  her  household  tasks 
mechanically,  and  even  invented  sev- 
eral to  fill  the  long  hours,  she  was  more 
and  more  nervous  and  anxious.  Wher- 
ever she  turned,  that  look  of  her  hus- 
band's confronted  her;  it  seemed  to  her 
she  should  never  get  it  out  of  her  mind 
again.  And  though  she  tried  with  al- 
most feverish  activity,  she  could  not  dis- 
tract her  thoughts  a  moment  from  him. 
How  had  he  managed  to  reveal  himself 
so  wholly  in  one  look?  And  she  had 
thought  all  along  that  he  did  not  care. 
As  the  hours  went  on,  she  began  to  blame 
herself  unjustly — that  was  in  the  inevi- 
table nature  of  the  case ;  she  was  stricken 
with  that  remorse  of  motherhood  which 
can  never  count  itself  wholly  irrespon- 
sible for  its  erring  child,  and  which,  when 
it  has  done  all,  has  still  done  too  little. 
Could  he  help  being  weak,  after  all? — 
and  might  not  she  have  helped  him  to 
help  it?  Was  it  not  partly  her  fault  if, 
turning  from  him  with  the  aversion  of 
the  strong  for  the  weak,  she  had  finally 
led  him  to  fear  and  to  shrink  from  her, 
as  he  had  feared  and  shrunk  from  the 
other  issues  of  life?  Suppose  he  never 
came — that  look  of  his  would  be  with 
her  all  her  life.  Ah,  if  he  would  come — 
come  now — she  vv^ould  simply  go  to  him 
and  put  her  arms  round  him — and  they 
would  begin  all  over.  Why  should  she — 
the  stronger — ever  have  sat  at  home  and 
left  him  to  do  it  all?  But  they  would 
change  all  that — it  was  not  yet  too  late; 
they  would  begin  all  over,  if  only  he 
would  come.  She  would  be  patient — 
tender — helpful;  somehow  they  would 
work  it  out  together. 

"  Give  me  just  one  chance — only  one 
chance  more!"  she  prayed,  passionately, 
into  a  vague  Infinite. 


About  lunch-time  there  was  a  ring 
at  the  bell,  and  Marcia's  heart  stopped 
suddenly.  He  would  not  ring,  of  course, 
and  yet  she  knew  that  ring  was  somehow 
connected  with  her  husband.  She  opened 
the  door  hurriedly.  Two  men  stood  there ; 
one,  a  gentlemanly  person  with  a  legal 
look,  raised  his  hat  politely. 

"Mr.  Delancy?"  he  said,  inquiringly; 
and  Marcia,  with  a  nameless  and  grow- 
ing dread,  repeated  the  habitual  formula. 

"  Not  at  home." 

The  two  visitors  appeared  momentarily 
embarrassed. 

"  But  no  doubt  he  will  be  here  soon," 
the  legal  gentleman  smoothly  recovered 
himself.  "  He  expected  us.  If  you  will 
allow  us,  we  will — er — come  in  and  wait." 

Marcia  opened  the  door  wider  mechan- 
ically. Lansing  had  expected  these  vis- 
itors. She  followed  them  silently  into 
the  parlor;  it  was  a  pretty  parlor,  fur- 
nished in  their  days  of  happiness,  and 
both  gentlemen  covertly  approved  it  with 
their  eyes,  which  nothing  indeed  seemed 
to  escape.  Marcia  motioned  them  si- 
lently to  chairs,  and  several  painful  mo- 
ments followed.  Then  the  elder  gentle- 
man, consulting  first  his  watch  and  then 
his  colleague  with  a  glance,  cleared 
his  throat. 

^*  I  don't  know  as  there's  any  use  wait- 
ing longer;  Mr.  Delancy  has  evidently 
been — er — detained,"  and  Marcia's  at- 
tuned ear  caught  a  peculiar  inflection  in 
the  tone.  "  This  is — er — a  very  painful 
business,  Mrs.  Delancy,  but  doubtless 
your  husband  has  prepared  you — has — er 
—explained  the  necessity." 

"You  have  come — "  said  Marcia, 
quietly. 

"  For  the  execution — yes,"  he  assented, 
with  a  bow.  "  You  will  excuse  us  if — er 
— we  look  about  a  little." 

"Do  whatever  you  choose,"  said 
Marcia. 

The  gentlemen  bowed.  They  had  never 
seen  any  one  take  it  so  quietly,  and, 
having  wives  themselves,  were  secretly 
grateful  to  her  for  sparing  their  feelings. 
They  were  not  cherishing  precisely  sim- 
ilar sentiments  toward  Mr.  Delancy. 

Marcia  stood  exactly  where  they  left 
her;  they  were  welcome  to  go  where 
they  chose — to  take  what  they  chose. 
Lansing  had  expected  them.  This  then 
was    why    he    had    not    come    home    to 
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luncli!  This  then  was  what  tliat  look 
of  his  had  meant !  Nothing  mattered 
any  more.  There  existed  one  man  on 
earth  capable  of  this  consummate  coward- 
ice— and  she  had  married  him. 

The  two  gentlemen,  their  inspection 
finished,  returned  to  her  again. 

"  You  will  have  no — er — objection  to 
our  inspecting  the  other  rooms?"  said 
the  legal  one,  suavely. 

"  None  whatever,"  said  Marcia.  "  The 
dining-room  is  this  way." 

She  turned  indifferently  to  lead  the 
way.  They  followed  her  softly,  with  their 
hats  in  their  hands,  and  spoke  in  lowered 
tones,  like  undertakers.  They  had  just 
crossed  the  hall  and  she  had  flung  open 
a  door  and  indicated  by  a  gesture  that 
they  should  enter,  when  swift  steps  came 
running  up  the  path  and  leaping  up  the 
steps  outside,  a  key  was  thrust  into  the 
lock,  and  the  front  door  flung  open. 
Lansing  stood  on  the  threshold.  His 
breath  came  in  gasps,  he  was  pale  and 
panting  and  bathed  in  perspiration  as 
if  he  had  been  running  a  long  way;  the 
drops   of   sweat   fell   unheeded   from   his 


face.  His  glance  took  in  the  group  in 
the  dining-room  doorway  in  one  flash, 
and  with  a  step  he  was  in  the  midst  of  it. 

"  I — am — very  sorry,  gentlemen — to  be 
— so  late,"  he  panted.  "  I — I  missed  the 
tram — "  Then  he  took  Marcia  by  the  arm. 
"  This  is — no  place  for  you.  Go  up-stairs. 
I  will  attend  to  these — gentlemen." 

'^  Certainly,  ^Ir.  Delancy,"  said  the 
elder  gentleman,  whose  manner  had  sud- 
denly and  subtly  changed.  "  By  all 
means!  Don't  let  us  put  Mrs.  Delancy 
to  any  inconvenience." 

Lansing  bowed  slightly,  and  keeping 
that  firm  hand  on  ^lareia's  arm,  led  her 
from  the  room.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
outside  he  stopped  and  looked  down  at 
her.  He  said  nothing;  he  had  indeed 
almost  no  breath  with  which  to  say  it, 
if  he  had  wished,  but  he  did  not  even 
try.  His  lips  were  set  in  one  white  line, 
and  the  hand  on  her  arm  trembled,  but 
]VIarcia,  looking  up  into  the  white,  per- 
spiring face,  saw  her  husband's  soul 
shining  in  his  victorious  eyes. 

Now,  indeed,  nothing  mattered  any 
more. 


To    Song 


BY    THOMAS    S.    JONES,   JR. 

HERE  shall  remain  all  tears  for  lovely  things. 
And  here  enshrined  the  longing  of  great  hearts, 
Caught  on  a  lyre  whence  waking  wonder  starts. 
To   mount   afar   upon    immortal   wings; 
Here  shall  be  treasured  tender  wonderings, 
The  faintest  whisper  that  the  soul  imparts. 
All   silent   secrets   in   all  lonely  parts 
Where   Nature  murmurs   of   her  hidden  -springs. 


O  Magic  of  a  Song! — here  loveliness 

May  sleep  unhindered  of  life's  mortal  toll, 
And  noble  things  stand  towering  o'er  the  tide ; 
Here  'mid  the  years,  untouched  by  time  or  stress. 
Shall  sweep  on  every  wind  that  stirs  the  soul 
The  music  of  a  voice  that  never  died! 


The    Sycamore 

BY    OLIVIA    HOWARD    DUNBAR 


ALTHOUGH  always  a  matter  for 
marvelling,  the  continued  exist- 
^  ence  of  the  Hyatts  seemed  least 
a  miracle  in  the  high  tide  of  the  year. 
When  the  sun  streamed  hot  upon  their 
long-chilled  house  and  vegetables  v^^ere 
swelling  in  the  garden,  one  could  relax 
a  little  one's  keen  concern  for  them. 
Mather,  who  saw  most  of  the  inexplicable 
family,  used  to  point  this  out,  sometimes 
whimsically,  sometimes  in  a  kind  of 
desperation,  to  those  other  old  friends 
of  the  painter  and  his  wife  who  couldn't 
help  seeing  what  Hyatt  painted  and  who 
couldn't  help  remembering  how  Cynthia 
looked.  Although,  to  understand  them 
at  all,  Mather  said,  it  was  positively  neces- 
sary to  spell  Nature  with  a  capital.  You 
had  to  believe  that  they,  or  that  Cynthia 
and  her  charming  brood  at  least,  were, 
in  some  explicit  sense,  the  foster- 
children  of  a  beneficent  earth-mother, 
who  chose  to  keep  them  nourished  from 
her  own  mysteriously  yielding  breast  and 
who  saw  to  it  that  they  bloomed,  though 
in  an  even  scantier  soil  than  wood- 
flowers,  yet  with  a  wood-flower's  wild  and 
startling  grace.  As  no  social  or  economic 
system  could  consistently  sustain  them, 
so  none  but  a  fantastic  theory  could  ex- 
plain their  triumphant  survival. 

Persons  of  a  practical  and  helpful  turn 
of  mind  used  now  and  then  to  devise  re- 
lief programmes  for  the  Hyatts,  and  then 
entrust  to  Mather  the  responsibility  for 
their  adoption.  A  little  flat  somewhere 
opposite  the  Palisades,  with  an  in- 
structor's post  for  Ansel,  was  a  plan  that 
had  been  urged  with  disinterested  per- 
sistence, and  that  Mather  had  once  or 
twice  brought  himself  to  the  point  of 
delicately  mentioning  to  Cynthia — one 
didn't  broach  such  matters  to  Ansel  di- 
rectly. And  Cynthia  always  answered, 
with  her  look  of  bright  astonishment: 

"  But  why  should  we  give  up  every- 
thing that  we  love?  And  what  would 
you  have  Ansel  paint?" 


One  simply  couldn't  explain  without 
insulting  them;  that  is,  Mather  thought 
he  couldn't.  So  the  Hyatts  clung  to 
their  green  valley,  and  dined  on  rice  and 
milk,  and  Cynthia  became  constantly 
more  lovely  and  every  few  years  proudly 
displayed  a  new  baby;  and  Ansel,  who, 
alone  of  his  thriving  family,  was  becom- 
ing appreciably  shrivelled,  continued  to 
paint  landscapes  that  always  included  an 
ancient  sycamore. 

Cynthia  herself  used  to  tell  charming- 
ly the  story  of  their  coming  to  live  in 
the  valley;  but  a  flaunted  devotion  to 
her  husband,  of  which  this  and  every 
other  narrative  of  hers  was  made  the 
vehicle,  was  more  becoming  in  Cynthia's 
case  than  in  that  of  many  women. 
They  had  impulsively  married,  she  used 
to  relate,  rather  near  the  end  of  the 
month,  when  her  own  mite  of  an  income 
was  quite  thoughtlessly  exhausted  and 
when  Ansel's  own  resources  seemed  more 
than  usually  spectral ;  so  by  way  of  spend- 
ing a  frugal  honeymoon  they  had  started 
out  on  foot  through  Central  Park,  and  a 
couple  of  days  later  found  themselves  in 
what  later  proved  to  be  an  untravelled 
part  of  Connecticut.  At  the  time  they 
merely  knew  it  was  their  inevitable 
home.  The  shabby  stateliness  of  the 
neglected  old  house,  serene  as  a  temple 
amid  its  indignities,  had  made  a  curious 
appeal  to  Cynthia's  abundant  tenderness; 
and  Ansel  had  as  promptly  perceived  that 
the  gentle  slopes  of  the  valley  that  sur- 
rounded it  had  already  too  long  awaited 
his  understanding  glance.  Leaving  him, 
therefore,  to  guard  their  discovery,  she 
had  begged  a  ride  to  the  nearest  town, 
where  she  had  found  an  astonished  agent 
and  brought  him  back  with  her;  where- 
upon they  had  all  signed  papers,  and  she 
had  promised  that  the  first  instalment  of 
rent  be  paid  within  a  week;  and  Ansel, 
Cynthia  always  concluded,  had  never  left 
the  place  since  that  day. 

The    statement    was    almost    literally 
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true.  What  lie  had  found  here,  ahnost 
without  seeking,  had  satisfied  the  young 
painter's  taste  with  dangerous  complete- 
ness. It  was  his  pride  that  he  rejected, 
in  a  landscape,  all  intemperate  luxuri- 
ance, all  sensational  contrast;  and  in 
this  one  he  found  neither.  Its  suggestive 
meagreness  enraptured  him.  Even  those 
vapors  were  of  a  singular  tenuity  that 
rose  often  from  the  slow-tlowing  stream, 
and  floating  up  the  hillside  cast  their 
delicate  blue  veil  about  the  sycamore  at 
the  top.  It  was  the  first  subject  that  he 
had  chosen  there,  the  sycamore;  and  he 
had  been  painting  it  ever  since. 

However,  this  latter  information  would 
scarcely  have  come  from  Cynthia.  The 
source  of  her  husband's  remarkably  con- 
stant inspiration  held  for  her  a  kind  of 
sacred  awe  that  was  by  no  means  in- 
compatible with  her  own  liking  for  ob- 
jects more  radiant  and  vigorous.  Light- 
ning had  once  grotesquely  riven  the 
sycamore's  trunk;  and  to  Cynthia's  whim- 
sical vision  the  tree  had  always,  on  even 
the  hottest  days,  a  look  of  suffering  from 
chill.  And  it  seemed  to  her  as  if,  from 
the  moment  that  her  husband  began  to 
paint  it,  the  tree  strove,  in  its  uncouth 
way,  to  perform  its  appointed  part. 
From  year  to  year  it  more  and  more  ex- 
pressed to  her  the  strain  that  its  long 
and  rigid  pose  inflicted,  for  there  was 
never  a  season  nor  an  hour  that  it  was 
given  respite.  Yet  she,  or  indeed  any  one, 
would  have  conceded  that  where  it  nobly 
stood,  its  gaunt  arms  flung  against  the 
changing  sky,  it  had  at  all  seasons  a 
certain  tragic  effectiveness.  Nobody  ques- 
tioned that,  not  even  the  painters  who 
followed  Hyatt's  performances  with  such 
keen  irritation,  yet  who  couldn't  bring 
themselves  to  the  point  of  definitely  dis- 
missing their  old  friend's  work  and  then 
forgetting  him.  It  wasn't  that  he  had 
not,  now  and  then,  hit  off  his  idea  rather 
capably;  it  was  only  that  there  seemed 
such  excellent  reason  to  fear  that  in  ten 
years  more  he  would  still  be  reiterating 
his  already  outworn  motive.  But  there 
was  so  much  that  was  lovable  and  charm- 
ing about  Hyatt,  they  would  insist  to 
each  other,  quoting  Mather's  stories  of 
what  went  on  off  there  in  the  valley, 
miles  away  from  the  railroad — and  an 
abominable  place  to  find  one's  way  to! 
Moreover,  they  all  remembered  Cynthia. 


Mather's  belief  was  that  it  would  be 
the  best  possible  thing  for  the  Hyatt 
family,  with  its  pressing  material  needs, 
if  the  sycamore  should  be  cut  down;  for 
he  doubted  if  even  Ansel  would  keep 
on  contemplating  the  stump.  It  was  of 
course  idle  to  wish  that  the  tree  would 
die.  It  would  even  be  idle  deliberately 
to  poison  it  and  put  it  out  of  its  misery, 
as  the  flippant  Cartwright  had  suggested, 
for  he  believed  that  Ansel  would  find  the 
tree  no  less  serviceable  if  it  were  dead. 
Indeed,  it  would  then  even  more  directly 
further  what  he  believed  to  be  his  friend's 
artistic  decadence.  To  blather's  own 
vigorous  and  wholesome  fancy,  the  tree 
already  quite  sufficiently  suggested  death, 
with  its  livid  patches  of  trunk,  its  writh- 
ing postures,  and  its  melancholy  crumpled 
leaves ;  and  he  believed  that  the  only 
hope  for  Hyatt  would  lie  in  turning  away 
from  this  too  familiar  spectacle  and  in 
painting  something  innocent  and  vivid 
and  fresh.  The  year  before,  he  had  ven- 
tured, after  much  hesitation,  to  indicate 
to  his  friend  one  way  in  which  this 
transition  might  be  accomplished;  and 
had  himself  done  a  study  of  Cynthia 
and  the  four  little  girls,  grouped  in  sun- 
light. The  thing  had  proved  a  greater 
success  almost  than  the  paintei*  had  in- 
tended; its  only  drawback  was  that  it 
had  rather  a  mythological  air,  w^hereas 
Mather  and  his  work  were  passionately 
contemporaneous.  But  you  couldn't  pre- 
vent Cynthia  from  looking  like  a  god- 
dess of  plenty,  to  save  your  life,  and  the 
little  girls  were  always  so  artlessly  (and 
a  little  scantily)  dressed,  that,  with  their 
eager  faces  and  flowing  tangle  of  hair, 
they  could  scarcely  avoid  suggesting  "  at- 
tendant nymphs."  In  short,  the  only  ob- 
jection to  painting  Cynthia  all  one's  life 
from  morning  until  night  was  that  she 
was  a  shade  too  obviously  designed  for 
that  very  purpose.  Her  husband  may  not 
have  been  aware  of  this;  but  to  obtain 
the  concentration  that  he  strove  for, 
Ansel  had  to  exclude  a  great  many  things 
from  his  vision.  And  the  picture  that 
Mather  had  painted  as  a  very  sign  and 
a  deliverance  for  him — Hyatt  seemed  not 
even  to  remember  that  he  had  seen. 

Mather  had  remained  in  town  on  the 
July  Sunday  that  the  agent  came  over, 
and  for  that  reason  the  two  elder  chil- 
dren, who  sorely  missed  him,  were  softly 


The   shabby    Stateliness   of    the    neglected    old    House 


singing  to  each  other  a  chant  of  his  per- 
fections. Ansel  was  pottering  in  the 
studio,  and  Cynthia  and  the  two  babies 
were  shelling  peas  in  the  yard  with  an 
appearance  of  innocent  delight.  The  rent 
liad  been  paid  some  time  before,  and  Cyn- 
thia did  not  see  why  the  agent's  buggy 
should  stop  at  the  gate,  or  why  the  agent, 
followed  by  a  companion,  to  whom  she 
paid  no  attention,  should  so  suavely 
present  himself.  He  had  come,  however, 
he  explained,  to  look  at  the  leak  in  the 
roof,  and  he  asked  the  liberty  of  taking 
the  gentlem.an  with  him,  who  was  in- 
terested in  old  houses,  through  some  of 
the  rooms.  In  her  serene  way  Cynthia 
gave  the  permission  and  thought  no  more 
about  it. 

So  when,  only  two  days  later,  the 
catastrophe  descended,  it  was  with  un- 
mitigated force.  An  envelope  bearing  the 
agent's  name  had  so  familiar  and  un- 
important an  air  that  Cynthia  almost 
neglected  to  open  it  at  all.     But  it  was 
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as  well  that  she  waited  until  her  husband 
had  left  her;  for  what  the  agent  had 
written  was  that  the  house  was  sold.  .  .  . 
But  the  house  was  theirs '—theirs  by 
the  right  of  discovery,  of  inspired  ap- 
propriation, of  aflectionate  guardianship 
through  all  these  years  in  which,  little 
by  little,  their  life  had  adapted  itself, 
with  such  peculiar  and  indissoluble  in- 
timacy, to  the  beloved  frailties  of  the  in- 
firm structure.  Oh,  in  every  sense  it  was 
theirs!  They  had  never  even  dreamed 
of  eviction.  It  might  be  that  motors 
and  trolleys  and  prosperous  summer  peo- 
ple had  crept  a  little  nearer,  in  the  ten 
years  that  they  had  lived  in  the  valley, 
but  never  so  near  that  they  had  trembled 
for  what  seemed  their  own  inviolal^le 
security,  or  feared  any  disaster  more 
serious  than  that  by  which  they  were 
likely  to  be  permanently  menaced;  for 
it  had  never  yet  seemed  perfectly  clear 
where  the  next  quarter's  rent  was  coming 
from.       However,    the    agent    had,    been 
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lenient;  lie,  t-oo,  had  taken  it  for  granted 
that  no  one  else  was  likely  to  faney  the 
neglected  house. 

Oddly,  it  was  those  features  of  the 
threatened  sacrifice  that  mattered  least 
that  Cynthia,  in  this  crisis,  dwelt  upon, 
over  and  over.  She  could  have  wept  for 
thinking  of  the  children's  play-room,  or 
of  her  own  bed  of  hollyhocks.  The  real 
essence  of  the  catastrophe  she  shrank 
from  facing.  Yet  through  her  miserable 
brooding  the  reminder  would  now  and 
then  leap  maliciously  to  her  brain  that 
it  wasn't,  after  all,  their  beloved  old  house 
that  was  the  indispensable  thing.  It  was 
the  sycamore. 

She  knew,  of  course,  what  their  friends, 
with  only  half-concealed  relief,  would 
suggest  to  them.  That  the  painter  had 
already  done  admirable  and  perhaps  suf- 
ficient justice  to  the  rather  restricted 
landscape  that  surrounded  them.  It  was 
what  Jimmy  blather,  even,  would  say,  if 
he  w^ere  not  so  kind.  It  was,  at  any 
rate,  what  he  would  think.  Only  she  and 
Ansel  knew  that  Ansel  did  not  wish  to 
paint  anything  else.  Only  she  and  Ansel 
knew  that  when,  some  day,  he  should 
gain  his  full  distinction,  it  would  be  by 
this  serviceably  familiar  road.  But  it 
may  have  been  she  alone  who  knew — or, 
in  some  dim,  shuddering  fashion,  feared 
— that  the  painter  had  arrived  at  a  point 
where  he  had  no  longer  any  choice;  that 
he  could  not  paint  anything  else. 

It  was  an  intensely  hot  morning.  Ansel, 
blanched  and  bloodless,  industriously 
painted  indoors,  unaware  of  the  heat. 
C\mthia's  physical  equilibrium  was  so 
perfect  that  ordinarily  she  also  was  nn- 
affected,  but  to-day  the  hot,  moist  breath 
of  the  earth  suffocated  her.  She  could 
not  even  do  the  work  that  awaited  her, 
and  sat  motionless,  with  the  dooming 
letter  in  her  lap.  Now  and  then  one  of 
the  children  would  come  softly  up  to  her, 
with  a  flushed,  pouting  face,  and  beg  her 
to  pin  its  hair  high  on  its  head,  "  like 
a  grown  lady."  The  little  girls  were  much 
alike,  with  eyes  set  far  apart,  and  blos- 
somy  m.ouths  and  firm  chins,  and  as  their 
mother  looked  at  all  four  of  them,  their 
fair  hair  bunched  high,  and  their  cotton 
slips  falling  straight  from  their  sweet, 
bared  necks,  she  was  unable  for  a  full 
moment  to  feel  anything  but  joy. 

But   then   the  dreadful  definiteness   of 


tile  thing  again  S4.'ized  and  gripped  her. 
Their  lease  e.xpired  in  two  months,  they 
were  Teminded.  And  the  new  owners 
naturally  wished  to  biggin  repairs  and 
improvements  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that 
if  by  any  chance  it  should  suit  the 
Ilyatts'  plans  to  give  up  the  house  pre- 
vious to  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  satis- 
factory arrangement  would  be  made— 
and  so  forth.  Of  the  various  disturbing 
intimations,  that  relating  to  "  rei)airs  and 
improvements"  was  to  Cynthia  a  i)e- 
culiarly  incisive  thrust.  The  house  was 
so  ridiculously  dear  to  them  in  its  frail 
ancientness,  with  its  warped  floors  and 
draughty  passages  and  rattling  windows. 
She  knew  what  the  invaders  would  most 
promptly  set  about  to  "  repair  ";  and  how 
the  humpy  lawn,  enchanting  to  play 
games  upon,  and  the  lovely,  untidy  vines, 
would  be  "  improved." 

Still,  if  they  were  driven  out,  it  would 
not  matter  what  happened  afterward. 
P)ut  tlu^v  must  not  be  driven  out,  they 
must  not ! 

After  sitting  a  hnig  time,  Cynthia's 
head  ached  so  that  she  knew  she  must 
make  herself  some  tea.  She  glanced  at 
the  clock  and  saw  that  it  was  already 
one;  and  remembering  that  the  children 
had  had  no  luncheon,  she  hastily  pre- 
pared some  and  sent  for  Ansel,  who,  as 
rather  rarely  happened,  consented  to  join 
them.  Half  an  hour  later,  as  they  were 
all  seated  at  table  on  the  back  veranda, 
they  heard  an  automobile  stop  at  the 
front  gate  and  steps  approach  the  house. 
In  their  cheerful  household  signs  of  this 
order  were  always  construed  as  the 
descent  from  heaven  of  a  picture-buyer; 
and  Ansel  smiled  wanly  now,  at  the  recol- 
lection of  this  frequent  pleasantr>^ 

"  I'd  better  go  out  myself  and  meet 
them,"  he  suggested — deferring  always  to 
Cynthia,  just  as  the  youngest  baby  did, 
to  have  his  suggestion  confirmed.  But 
Cynthia  at  this  moment  had  her  appre- 
hensions. 

^'  I  w^ould  rather,"  she  said,  softly,  to 
her  husband;  and,  to  the  tallest  child, 
"  Peggy,  see  that  Father  has  enough  to 
eat." 

Then,  with  that  quick,  springy  tread 
of  hers,  she  slipped  through  the  house, 
and  in  a  moment  more  was  face  to  face 
with  a  strange  young  man  and  woman. 
Intuition    had    told    her    plainly    enough 
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their  errand.  l)ut  she  turned  a  yraeious 
face  of  inquiry  as  they  exphiined  that 
they  were  Mr.  and  ^Irs.  Ludlow,  and  that 
they  had  ventured  to  come  because  Mr. 
Saunders  had  told  them  that  perhaps — 

Cynthia  experienceil  an  astonishing:  ac- 
cess of  courage  at  sight  of  the  visitors' 
youth  and  embarrassnumt.  '*  Oh,  I  un- 
derstand," she  said,  with  a  cooler  courtesy. 
"  Won't  you  sit  down  f 

''I  came  here  first  witlunit  Mrs  Lud- 
low's knowledge,  even,"  the  young  man 
began,  in  a  thick,  ingenuous  voice.  '*  and 
so,  of  course — '' 

"  You  want  her  to  see  the  huust-.  Cer- 
tainly," agreed  Cynthia,  still  unsmiling. 
"  But  while  we're  talking  of  it — will 
you  both  forgive  me  if  I  suggest  that  we 
speak  a  little  lower?  ^ly  husband  knows 
nothing  of  this,  and  I  feel  it  my  duty 
to  spare  him  as  long  as  possible.  It  will 
be  so  terrible  a  blow  to  him.  He  is  so 
deeply  attached  to  the  place.  I  fear 
verj'  much  the  effect  upon  his  work.  .  .  . 
Where  may  I  have  the  pleasure  of  taking 
you  first,  Mrs.  Ludlow — in  the  house  or 
through  the  garden  ?" 

Cynthia  had  not  a  scruple.  She  exult- 
ed in  her  own  advantage,  in  the  defence- 
lessness  of  her  antagonists. 

"  Oh,  but  that's  so  distressing,"  mur- 
mured the  young  woman.  "  Perhaps  some 
other  time,  ^frs.  Hyatt.  It's  not  impera- 
tive, of  course." 

"  Oh,  but  by  all  means,  now  that  you 
are  here.  You  plan  to  make  improve- 
ments, I  think  the  agent  said." 

"  Why — yes — if  Mrs.  Ludlow  agrees," 
stammered  Ludlow,  blushing  deeply.  The 
tiny  black  mustache  that  was  to  have 
imparted  a  look  of  sophistication  to  his 
innocent  face  failed  grotesquely  of  its 
intention,  and  his  deep-blue  eyes  had  al- 
most a  look  of  tears. 

"  Our  idea  was  " — young  Mrs.  Ludlow 
assumed  a  schoolgirlish  importance — 
"  to  have  the  architect  come  out  imme- 
diately—" 

"  Th^architectf  repeated  C\Tithia, 
in  a  very  soft,  astonished  tone. 

"  I  think  perhaps  we'd  better  defer  all 
that,  Marian,"  Ludlow  interposed.  "  We 
didn't  dream,  of  course,  when  we  made 
our  hasty  plans,  that  we  were  causing 
pain  to  any  one.  We  merely  want  a  place 
in  the  country  to  run  away  to — " 

"  And  the  house  is  so  very  attractive 


as  it  is."  ihe  girl  seeonded  the  attempt 
at  propitiation.  "  We  only  thought  that 
the  servants — " 

"  Oh,  the  house  has  abundant  room 
for  servants.  We  have  none  because  we 
are  so  ver>'  poor.  But  of  course  '' — she 
rose,  with  a  half-smile — *'  painters'  fam- 
ilies are  always  hoping  to  Ik^  richer,  and 
I  almost  believe  that  if  Mr.  Hyatt  were 
to  have  another  uninterrupted  year — 
Let  me  show  you  our  lovely  old  hall, 
Mrs.  Ludlow." 

Ansel  had  gone  back  to  his  work  now 
and  the  children  were  scattered.  Cynthia 
punctiliously  showed  the  strangers  every 
corner  of  the  house,  gladly  as  they  them- 
selves would  have  abritlged  the  inspection; 
for  the  more  intimate  rooms,  the  painter's 
study  and  the  children's  bedrooms,  were 
displayed  with  so  patient  an  air  of  re- 
])roach  that  the  unfortunate  young  pair 
felt  as  though  they  were  facing  naked, 
breathing  bodies  that  it  was  shortly  to  be 
their  monstrous  part  to  slay.  Under  such 
conditions,  they  had  cold,  hurried  eyes 
for  the  stately  mantels  and  the  ancient 
door-latches.  .  .  .  Afterward  the  reluctant 
assassins  went  together  for  a  look  at  the 
garden,  while  Cynthia  waited  for  them 
on  the  porch.  When  they  returned,  young 
Ludlow's  face  was  pinker  than  ever. 

"  I  want  to  say  one  thing  before  we 
go,  ^Irs.  Hyatt.  Mrs.  Ludlow  and  I  have 
talked  about  the  house,  and  we  feel  that — 
1  mean  to  say  that  the  actual  legal  ar- 
rangements with  the  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty haven't  yet  been  carried  through, 
and  that  we  so  much  dislike  to — to  cause 
you  so  much  inconvenience  that  if  I  can 
call  the  thing  off  I  shall  do  so.  And  I 
shall  let  you  know  as  soon  as  possible." 

Cynthia  accepted  this  proposition 
gravely — even  quite  as  though  it  were  an 
act  of  mere  decency  that  possibly  the 
visitors  had  come  rather  near  forgetting; 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  day  she  was  able 
to  smile. 

The  next  day  was  Saturday;  and 
Mather's  day.  Cynthia  watched  for  him, 
bore  him  off  alone  and  told  him  the  in- 
credible story,  relating  with  especial  pride 
her  tactics  of  the  day  before.  But 
blather,  since  candor  was  impossible, 
found  it  a  matter  of  extraordinars^  dif- 
ficulty either  to  console  or  to  advise. 
Particularly  as  he  imagined  that,  in  so 
far   as   their  threatened   misfortune  con- 
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cerned  her  husband,  her  phrases  were 
chosen  with  uncharacteristic  reserve.  She 
did  not  tell  him  that  she  feared  Ansel 
could  not  paint  in  a  new  milieu;  but  be- 
cause she  so  discreetly  avoided  any  avenue 
to  such  a  suggestion,  he  knew  her  well 
enough  to  guess  that  it  lay  hidden  in 
her  mind.  He  was  ready  enough  to  ac- 
cept her  intimation  that  it  needn't  be 
discussed.  But  Cynthia  was  a  woman, 
and  Ansel's  wife;  she  could  explain,  ex- 
tenuate, the  preposterous  thing.  Mather's 
secret  view  of  the  painter's  limitations 
was,  with  all  his  fondness  for  tlyatt,  con- 
siderably less  indulgent. 

Monday  morning,  just  before  Mather 
left,  a  letter  came  from  the  agent,  Saun- 
ders. It  was  not  a  particularly  civil  let- 
ter, but  Saunders  had  evidently  been 
much  annoyed.  It  set  forth  that  Mrs. 
Hyatt  had  seemed  to  misunderstand  the 
situation ;  that  the  house  was  as  definitely 
sold  as  a  house  could  be,  and  that  the 
final  papers  had  now  been  signed. 

"  Which  means,  of  course,"  Jimmy 
Mather  commented,  "  that  after  you  had 
terrified  the  young  Ludlows  they  went 
weeping  to  Saunders,  and  he  very  nat- 
urally told  them  they  were  sacredly  bound 
to  keep  their  word  to  him.  I'm  afraid, 
Cynthia,  there  isn't  much  hope." 

"  There's  one  chance,  I  think,"  she  per- 
sisted. "  They're  really  such  sweet,  sim- 
ple young  creatures  that  I  could  be  sorry 
for  having  been  cruel  to  them  if  it  were- 
n't a  question  of  our  very  lives.  As  it 
is — they  have  money,  they  can  buy  them- 
selves" other  houses.  So  what  I  should  like 
you  to  do,  Jimuiy,  is  to  hunt  up  Mr.  Lud- 
low in  town  and  tell  him  that  he's  doing 
a  dreadful  thing,  because  we  are  too  nice 
to  be  turned  out,  and  ask  him  to  rent  his 
place  to  us  instead  of  living  in  it  himself 
Then  he  can  simply  regard  it  as  an  invest- 
ment.  And  we  do  pay  rent  now  and  then." 

Jimmy  looked  at  Cynthia.  If  his  own 
secret  sentiment  for  her  ever  dominated 
him,  it  was  at  that  moment.  "  Why,  of 
course — I'll  do  it,"  he  said;  then  kissed 
the  children  all  around  and  fled. 

Two  days  later  he  sent  the  following 
discouraging  news : 

'^  Dear  Cynthia, — You  charmed  and 
frightened  the  Ludlows  horribly.  But 
they  now  definitely  own  the  house.  And 
besides,  other  influences  that  I  can't  put 


my  finger  on  have  been  at  work.  Then 
there's  a  flinty  streak  in  the  girl.  Lud- 
low, I  believe,  would  give  you  the  house 
outright  and  tell  you  to  make  yourselves 
at  home  there  forever;  but  his  wife  won't 
quite  give  way,  now  that  she's  thought  it 
over.  I  spent  an  afternoon  with  them, 
and  I  know  you'll  believe  I  did  my  best." 

No  other  recourse  being  apparent,  Cyn- 
thia told  her  husband  of  their  approach- 
ing doom.  Fle  said  little,  but  after  that 
she  noticed  that  he  did  not  touch  his 
brushes,  but  sat  all  day  in  his  studio  as 
if  stricken,  with  his  unfinished  canvases 
all  about  him.  And  the  children  wan- 
dered about  for  several  days  like  little 
ghosts,  holding  their  rag  dolls  to  their 
breasts  and  looking  reproachfully  at  Cyn- 
thia as  if  she,  always  so  amply  maternal 
and  protecting,  might  have  spared  them 
ihis!  Any  effort  on  the  Ilyatts'  part  to 
transplant  themselves  was,  however,  so 
long  delayed  that  it  was  finally  Mather 
who,  after  a  conscientious  search,  succeed- 
ed in  finding  a  cottage  that  would  keep 
them  a  great  deal  warmer  and  more  com- 
fortable, he  earnestly  insisted,  than  they 
had  ever  been  before.  Besides,  the  rent- 
was  less.  And  near  by  there  was  a  stun- 
ning stretch  of  marsh  that  would  coax 
the  paint  right  out  of  the  tube.  Ansei 
nodded  his  head  gravely  when  he  heard 
this;  but  he  refused  to  go  and  look  at 
the  new  home. 

During  the  last  week  of  September  the 
evicted  family  dismally  trailed  away;  and 
by  the  first  of  October  the  regenerating 
army  was  in  occupation — plumbers,  car- 
penters, electricians,  gardeners,  in  and 
out  door  decorators  and  embellishers  of 
every  approved  description.  Of  the 
Hyatts'  long  tenancy  all  but  a  few  rather 
pitiful  traces  were  obliterated  almost  in 
a  day.  A  wooden  horse  that  had  lost  a 
rocker  lay  morosely  on  the  lawn ;  and  on 
the  edge  of  the  driveway  a  disintegrating 
easel  stood  awaiting  its  moment  of  col- 
lapse. The  house  itself,  hollow  and 
staring-eyed,  regarded  its  invaders  with 
the  incredulous  dismay  of  a  plain  elderly 
woman  upon  whom  the  attentions  of  a 
masseuse  and  hair-dresser  have  for  the 
first  time  been  forced.  And  behind,  on 
the  hill,  so  far  unnoticed  by  the  pro- 
fessional  renovators,   the   sycamore   shiv- 
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eivd  through  tlic  length  of  its  scarnd 
limits,  yet  passively  yielded  it-  la>t  (K- 
eeiit  covering  of  leaves  !•>  the  wind's 
selfish  insistence. 

Mather,  who  had  conscientiously  been 
on  hand  to  supervise  the  Ilyatts'  removal, 
would  distinctly  have  enjoyed  his  task 
if  he  hadn't  found  it  neccssaiy  to  etuiceal 
his  satisfaction.  It  was  so  j)lain  to  him 
that  the  inHuences  of  the  house  in  the 
valley  had  been  unwholesome,  pernicious 
even.  The  eottage  he  had  found  for  them 
was  at  lea<t  a  civilized  shelter.  Yet  thes<' 
v.'ere  not  views  to  be  expressed  in  face  of 
the  utter  mi-^ery  of  the  six  TTyatts. 

The  children,  it  is  true,  readjusted 
tJiemselves  after  a  little,  and  the  older 
ones  in  particular  were  somcnvhat  blinded 
to  their  misfortune  by  the  novel  and 
rapturous  experience  of  haviuii-  neitihltor 
children  to  play  with.  Hut  jxior  Cyn- 
thia had  found  no  analogous  distraction. 
The  fear  that  had  in  the  sunnner  tor- 
mented her  at  intervals  wa-^  now  become 
her  constant  comiianion.  Or  rather,  it 
could  scarcely  1<  iiizcr  be  d<'seribed  as  a 
fear.  It  had  been  a  certainty  long  before 
the  day  that  Ansel  had  come  to  her,  in 
a  queer,  bewildered  way,  and  bcggcMl  hvv, 
like  a  child,  to  give  him  something  to 
do — something  to  occupy  and  distract 
him.  He  did  not  rave  against  the  thing 
that  had  befallen  him.  Tlis  vague,  gentle 
eyes  looked  just  beyond  Cynthia,  as  they 
always  did,  as  he  told  her  in  a  flat  voice, 
w^ithout  any  emphasis,  that  he  could  not 
paint  any  more.  He  had  tried ;  and  cut 
the  canvases  in  pieces.  It  was  true  that 
there  were  lovely  bits  all  about,  as  Mather 
had  said.  Let  ^father  paint  them.  Ma- 
ther had  a  sane  eye  and  a  sure  hand, 
there  was  no  doubt  of  that.  And  he  w^as 
a  dear  fellow.  But  there  were  things  he 
didn't  understand.  He  had  never,  after 
all,  quite  gotten  the  spirit  of  the  old 
house  in  the  valley;  and  he  had  never 
understood  the  peculiar  atmospheres  that 
Ansel  himself  had  so  faithfully  studied 
there — or  the  old  sycamore. 

With  this  the  silence  was  broken.  They 
began  to  speak  of  the  sycamore  as  nat- 
urally as  though  for  months  they  had  not 
been  painfully  avoiding  it.  Afterward, 
though  their  situation  may  have  been  no 
less  forlorn  and  desperate  in  itself,  it 
was  distinctly  easier  to  bear.  And  when, 
the  following  week,  Mather  came  out  with 


a  fresh  opportunity  for  Ansel  to  teach, 
Cynthia  made  no  objection  to  her  hus- 
liand's  knowing  of  it. 

••  I'll  agree  to  it  for  a  little,"  she  con- 
ceded t(.i  Mather  from  her  arrt)gant  pov- 
erty, '*  but  later  on  I'm  going  to  uproot 
the  sycamore  by  night  and  i)ring  it  over 
hcKc,  or  I'm  going  to  buy  an  eighth  of 
an  acre  from  the  Ludlows  and  let  Ansel 
live  on  it.  It's  got  to  be,  dinnny.  In 
some  way  or  other,  he's  got  to  recover  his 
tree."  For  Mather,  who  c<'rtainly  de- 
served the  contidcnce,  had  at  last  Ik'cu 
given  a  wifi'ly  version  of  the  extraordi- 
nar\-  truth. 

Ansel,  wlien  tlie  otTer  was  made  to  him, 
agreed  to  U^gin  teaching  on  the  first  of 
.January.  But  neither  he  nor  Cynthia 
apjK'ared  in  the  lea<t  inthienced  by  the 
profit  that  would  conu'  from  it.  The 
faithful  Mather  suddenly  wondered  if, 
after  all,  he  had  ever  done  full  justice  to 
the  unworldly  pair. 

It  wa-;  already  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber when,  on  an  unprecedented  Wednes- 
day, Mather  again  arrived  from  town. 
Ansel  met  him  at  the  door,  and  Cynthia, 
who  had  just  come  from  putting  the  last 
baby  to  bed,  stood  radiant  and  welcom- 
ing on  the  staircase.  Their  old  friend 
stood  for  a  moment,  smiling.  "  I  have 
good  news  for  you,"  he  then  quietly 
remarked.  "  You  can  go  back  to  the 
old  house." 

"Jimmy,  I've  just  been  waiting!  I 
knew%  I  knew  it  would  come!"  Cynthia 
cried,  exultantly.  But  Ansel  stood  silent 
and  pale.  Mather's  overcoat  was  affec- 
tionately stripped  from  him  and  he  was 
drawn  in  to  sit  by  an  open  fire.  But  the 
one  great  fact  that  he  had  brought  was 
so  deliriously  satisfying  that  it  w^as  five 
minutes  before  Cynthia  demanded  the 
story  that  lay  behind. 

]\Iather  spoke  in  a  somewhat  puzzled 
voice.  "  Why,  it's  through  Ludlow,  of 
course,"  he  began.  "  He  came  into  the 
studio  to-day  and  asked  me  if  I  would 
take  a  message  to  you.  He  said  he  knew 
you  so  slightly  he  wasn't  quite  sure  how 
you'd  take  it.  So  he  thought  he'd  let  me 
stand  fire  instead — " 

"Dear  Jimmy!"  beamed  Cynthia. 

"  I  told  him  I  was  just  the  man  for 
that  and  to  go  ahead.  So  he  said  that 
he  and  his  wife  are  going  to  Europe  next 
week.     That  they're  keen  for  an  Italian 
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winter,  and  ho  didn't  Ixdievr  tlu'v  \v<(uld 
ever  go  back  to  the  house  in  the  valley, 
anyway.  They've  put  in  half  a  doz«Mi 
'oath-rooms,  I  iniap:ine,  from  what  he  sai<l. 
and  set  out  a  grivat  many  trianjiular 
patches  of  silly  shrul)s,  but  they're  willin<; 
to  throw  all  that  in  and  rent  the  hou-e 
for  the  same  price  a<  before.  Not  that 
it  matters  to  them  whether  they  have  a 
tenant  or  not,  but  h(^  remend)ered  how 
you  felt  about  leavinc:.  Cynthia — and  so 
he  wishes  that  you  have  an  opportunity 
to  return  if  yon  care  to." 

"Oh,  whenT^  breathed  Cynthia. 

"  To-morrow,  if  you  like." 

"  How  wonderful !"  she  exclaimed,  sink- 
inor  back  in  her  chair.  In  a  few  moments 
she  had  seemed  to  recover  the  bloom  that 
the  last  months  had  taken  from  her. 
"But  do  you  understand  it,  Jinnny^ 
Why  they  are  going,  I  mean  C 

^father  hitched  uncomfortably  in  his 
chair.  "Yes;  Ludlow  explained  eveiy- 
thing.  He's  such  a  curiously  innocent, 
outspoken  chap — didn't  you  think,  Cyn- 
thia? But,  good  Lord!  it's  an  unaccount- 
able story.  I'naccountablc,  T  mean,  be- 
cause they're  certainly  an  average  pair — 
not  the  fanciful,  imaginative  sort.  .  .  . 
But  what  their  storj^  practically  amounts 
to  is  that  the  house  is  haunted." 

"  Xot  our  dear  old  house!  But  that's 
horrible  and  absurd  of  them!"  Cynthia 
blazed,  in  defence  of  the  place  that 
she  loved. 

"He  didn't  say  just  that."  ^father 
paused.  "  In  fact,  it's  difficult  to  recall 
just  what  words  he  did  use,  for  he  used 
a  good  many  and  they  came  rather  at  hap- 
hazard. It  isn't,  however,  that  they've 
seen  ghosts.  But  the  place  seems  forlorn 
and   uncomfortable.      He    said,    I    think, 


ihat     they     had     ttdt     uniiappy     presences 
about,  or  something  of  the  sort.      .  .  But 
ol   course  that's   nonsense.     Anyhow,  the 
place  keeps  them   at   a  distance.     It's  on 
il<  dignity   with  thcni.      It's  as   nuich  as       j 
it   will  do  to  let  them  in  the  door,  so  far       , 
as  I  can  make  out,  and   it   harasses  them       I 
at   night   and    fusses   them  generally.      In 
short,  they're  young,  cheerful  pcoi)le,  who 
want  to  be  gay.  and  the  house  won't  let 
tbeni.     I'd  leave  ii   if  I  were  they,  would-       ' 
n't  you  ^" 

Mather's  atTeet<'(l  lightness  did  not  de- 
ceive Cynthia.  ''  Jimmy,  you  haven't  told 
us  everything!"  she  challenged. 

"  Oh,  ])ractically  everything,"  he  an- 
swered, slowly,  leaning  forward  to  poke 
the  tire.  "  There's  one  odd  thing,  though. 
Ludlow  said  they  might  have  stood  the 
general  gloom  that  pervaded  the  place,  if 
it  hadn't  been  for  one  thing  that  acute- 
ly distressed  them.  .  .  .  You  remem- 
ber your  sycamore,  Ansel?  It's  that  tree 
that  seems  to  have  bothered  them.  He 
said  it  stood  there  in  such  a  sinister, 
nienaciuii  way.  And  unfortunately 
they  had  to  see  it  from  all  the  rooms 
in  the  house  that  they  liked  best.  It 
seemed  to  have  an  unpleasant  way  of  tell- 
ing them  that  they  didn't  belong  there. 
Y'ou  can't  wonder  that  it  got  on  their 
nerves.  They  would  have  cut  it  down,  he 
said — but  they  didn't  dare  to.  In  fact, 
they  were  deathly  afraid  of  it.  So — the 
end  of  it  is  that  the  tree  is  there,  and 
they  are  out — and  you're  at  liberty  to 
move  in  whenever  you  like." 

Cynthia  laid  her  hand  on  her  husband's 
arm.  "  After  all.  it's  not  so  strange — 
is  it,  Ansel?  I  can  understand  it  all  so 
well  now.  I  only  wonder  that  we  did 
not  hnow  it  would  happen !" 
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NE  of  those  opportune  friends  who 
wait  upon  the  conversational 
moods  of  the  Easy  Chair,  and 
appear  at  its  elbow  upon  any  slight 
intimation  of  its  wish  to  talk,  came  in 
out  of  the  bland  spring  morning  with  an 
air  of  expectation  which  the  event  justi- 
fied when  we  addressed  him. 

"  Well,"  we  said,  "  you  look  as  if  you 
had  been  consorting  with  the  robins  and 
blackbirds  and  squirrels  in  the  Park. 
What  have  they  had  to  say  for  them- 
selves ?" 

^'  I^ot  so  much  as  they  had  in  March,'' 
our  friend  answered.  "  The  spring  has 
got  on  so  far  now  that  the  robins  feel 
they  are  no  longer  a  novelty,  and  those 
big,  sw^elling,  strutting  blackbirds  have, 
a  good  many  of  them,  gone  on  farther 
north  and  left  the  field,  or  the  lawn- 
mowered  meadow,  to  that  small  brownish 
variety  who  seem  to  be  rather  more  like 
permanent  residents.  They  are  very 
well,  but  after  the  pomp  of  those  first- 
comers,  their  human  companion  feels  as 
if  he  had  come  down  in  society,  rather. 
As  for  the  squirrels,  really,  it  is  just  as 
well  they  have  gone  to  rearing  families. 
I  don't  think  I'm  very  proud,  but  when 
it's  a  question  of  squirrels  at  this  season, 
with  their  fur  off  in  patches  and  their 
bushy  tails  reduced  to  bare  twigs,  I  had 
almost  as  lief  have  a  rat  climb  up  my 
trousers  leg  and  eat  peanuts  from  my 
hand.  To  do  the  squirrels  justice,  though, 
they  have  no  use  for  me  or  my  bounty 
at  present.  Whether  they  find  the  tree 
buds  edible  and  preferable,  or  whether 
they  are  too  busy  with  housekeeping  and 
the  care  of  their  young  families,  I  don't 
know;  but  they've  quite  abandoned  me 
to  the  sparrows,  v/hich  are  no  uglier  now 
than  ever  they  are,  and  always  hungry 
and  always  on  hand;  very  likely  the  in- 
fant sparrow  shifts  for  itself  as  soon  as 
it's  out  of  the  shell,  and  leaves  its  par- 
ents to  divorce  one  another  and  remarry 
■more  to  their  taste,  and  found  other 
happy  homes." 
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"  And  the  lovers,"  we  said,  impatiently, 
"  what  of  them,  the  young  men  and 
maidens,  and  the  tender  divorces  of  our 
own  species,  what  of  them  in  these 
gentling  days?  They  must  have  come 
out  with  the  other  spring  flowers;  they 
must  be  blossoming  on  all  the  benches, 
and  intertwining  their  heart-tendrils  in 
this  sweet  air  and  hanging  together,  as  the 
wistarias  and  honeysuckles  support  their 
clinging  masses.     Come!" 

^^  Come,  yourself,"  our  friend  retorted. 
^'  Do  you  think  I  let  my  eyes  dwell  on 
those  human  weeds?  You  call  them 
flowers;  but  did  you  ever  see  a  violet  so 
lost  to  shame,  a  rose  so  devoid  of  proper 
pride,  a  lily  so  bold?  They  are  weeds, 
weeds,  and  though  I  dare  say  harmless 
enough,  their  very  innocence  is  vulgar." 

"  But  haven't  you  seen  anything  flower- 
like at  all  in  the  lover  line?"  we  asked. 
"  Nothing  that  we  could  offer  the  culti- 
vated reader  as  an  idyllic  picture  of 
American  manners,  as  a  sort  of  prose- 
poem,  with  the  old  eternal  passion  as  a 
leit-motiv  of  very  refined  appeal?" 

Our  friend  appeared  to  be  thinking, 
and  thinking  of  something  pleasant. 
Then  he  said :  "  Why,  yes,  there  was  a 
little  pastoral,  but  very  slight,  very 
evanescent,  which  I  recall  now.  I  was 
going  up  the  path  that  leads  to  the 
Carrousel  from  the  Seventh  Avenue  gate, 
beside  that  wide  pleasant  field,  when  I 
met  coming  down  toward  me,  in  the 
soft  afternoon  air,  a  young  pair,  dressed 
with  worldly  correctness,  and  holding 
hands  quite  as  if  they  had  been  out  of 
Theocritus  or  Pope.  At  one  side  of  them 
a  young  man  was  walking  with  his  hat  off, 
for  greater  coolness,  and  looking  enough 
like  the  girl  to  be  her  brother,  with  an 
effect  of  being  bored  past  all  surgery  by 
the  bliss  he  was  apparently  in  charge  of. 
The  young  pair,  in  their  rapture,  seemed 
to  mind  him  so  little  that  I  couldn't 
imagine  their  minding  me,  and  I  stared 
my  fill.  Do  you  think  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  eavesdropping  with  the  eyes?" 
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'•  We've  never  heard  just  that  eiiphe- 
niism  applied  to  it." 

"  Well,  they  seemed  to  think  so,  for 
when  they  saw  nie  involuntarily  batten- 
ing on  their  rapture,  they  dropped  eaeh 
other's  hands — 1  must  say  she  dropj^ed 
his  last — and  walked  past  me  like  total 
strangers.  1  turned  and  looked  to  see 
if  they  began  holding  hands  again; 
but  no!'^ 

^'  You  ought  to  have  been  arrested,"  we 
said,  in  a  burst  of  righteous  indignation. 

"  1  suppose  so/'  our  friend  admitted, 
^'  but,  as  usual,  there  was  no  guardian  of 
the  public  security  within  call.  And  I 
had  my  excuse:  I  had  been  spoiled  by 
feasting  my  vision,  without  olTence,  on 
the  young  pairs  v>'ho  sit  on  so  many  seats 
in  the  Park  with  their  arms  round  each 
other,  and  their  cheeks  accurately  ad- 
justed. But  what  interested  me  in  this 
particular  pair  was  that  they  were  not 
that  sort;  I  instinctively  distinguished 
in  their  case;  those  others  were  the  prose 
of  young  love;  these  were  its  poetry." 

"  Yes,  we  see.  But  for  that  very  rea- 
son," we  said,  "  you  ought  to  have  enjoyed 
it  more  reticently.  One  doesn't  glut 
one's  eyes  on  such  a  sight  with  impunity. 
You  were  justly  punished,  but  we,  we  who 
share  your  penalty,  are  unjustly  punished. 
Do  you  suppose  you  will  ever  see  that 
tender  pair  again  ?'' 

^'  Not  likely,''  the  guilty  wretch  sighed, 
as  frankly  as  if  he  had  committed  no 
offence  against  the  eternal  decencies.  "  I 
may  see  other  such  pairs,  pairs  as  like 
them  as  two  peas,  and  yet  not  the  same." 

'^  Should  you  ever  know  them  again 
:f  you  did  see  them?" 

"  Instantly,  infallibly.  There  was 
something  infinitely  charming,  inex- 
haustibly characteristic  in  them.  They 
were  not  only  an  hour  of  the  universal 
life,  a  print  of  the  human  composite,  the 
portrait  of  youth  and  love,  but  they  were 
each  richly  personal,  finely  expressive  of 
individual  experience  and  expectation." 

We  began  to  be  deeply  interested. 
"  Would  you  mind  saying  just  what  you 
mean,  if  you  mean  anything  definite?" 

"  Why,  yes,  very  willingly.  That  is, 
I  don't  mind  trying.  Do  you  think  it 
would  be  offensive  to  your  lady  readers — " 

"  Women  readers,  please,"  we  correct- 
ed him. 

"  Women   readers,   if   T   confessed  that 


the  girl  seenie<i  to  be  less  abashed  at  my 
ih'light  in  their  holding  hands  than  tin- 
young  man  was  <" 

"  We  will  put  it  to  them,  if  you  will 
be  a  little  more  explicit." 

"  It's  so  hard  to  be  explicit,"  he  mur- 
mured. ''  And  already  I  begin  to  feel 
that  I've  overstated  it,  or  stated  it  rather 
awrs'.  I  shall  have  to  begin  again,  begin 
at  the  beginning,  instead  of  midway.  I 
shall  have  to  go  back  and  describe  them 
somewhat.  I  should  say  they  were  not 
so  very,  ver>'  young.  I  should  say  that 
he  was  about  thirty,  and  she  not  much 
under  it." 

"  You  don't  mean,"  we  put  in,  aghast. 
"  that  they  were  possibly  a  divorced  pair 
— that  is,  a  jniir  formed  from  two  di- 
vorces ?" 

"  What  made  you  think  that  ?" 

^'  Oh,  we  don't  know.  It  flashed  into 
our  mind.    Y^ou  don't  mean  it,  then?" 

Our  friend  resumed  with  a  sarcastic 
smile  and  tone :  "  I  don't  think  a  divorced 
pair  or  a  pair  formed  from  two  divorces 
would  go  through  the  Park  holding  hands, 
even  on  that  secluded  path  skirting  the 
uide  meadow  where  there  would  be  no 
one  to  see  them  but  forty  or  fifty  com- 
mon young  fellows  passing  ball." 

"  Why  not  ?  What  is  there  in  divorce 
to  take  the  poetry  out  of  life?" 

"  Not  the  poetrs%  perhaps,"  our  friend 
returned,  stubbornly,  "  but  the  inex- 
perience." 

"  Yes.  it  certainly  takes  the  inexperi- 
ence out.  But  the  statu  quo  ante  vin- 
culum being  restored,  why  shouldn't  the 
inexperience  renew  itself?  Don't  you 
think  that's  what  the  votaries  of  divorce 
expect  of  it  ?" 

"  The  votaries  of  marriage  expect  im- 
possible things,  but  nothing  quite  so  im- 
possible as  that." 

"  Ah,  well,"  we  sighed,  not  to  leave  all 
the  sighing  to  him,  "we  are  sorry  you 
don't  think  they  were  divorced.  As  you 
are  studying  them  altogether  from  the 
outside,  by  the  inductive  method,  we  wish 
in  the  interest  of  psychological  fiction 
that  you'd  find  they  were  divorced.  Then 
their  imaginable  emotions  would  be  more 
of  a  contribution.  The  hearts  of  di- 
vorced persons — ^that  is,  the  widow^s-  and 
widowers-in-law — have  been  too  little  in- 
quired into  by  analytic  art.  It  might 
pierce    depths     of    tenderness     in     them 
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which  would  well  supply  the  defect  of 
inexperience.  Divorce  is  a  factor  of  our 
civilization  which  poetry  has  got  to 
reckon  with.  It  is  more  and  more  broad- 
ly based  with  every  passing  session  of 
our  Legislatures.  In  the  new  States  to 
be  carved  out  of  our  few  if  any  remain- 
ing Territories,  difference  of  sex  may  be 
constituted  a  just  ground  of  divorce." 

"Oh,  if  you  want  to  be  trivial!"  our 
friend  protested. 

"  We  w^ere  never  more  serious.   Go  on." 

"  It  isn't  easy.  Your  mere  notion  of 
my  young  pair  being  possibly  two  di- 
vorced people  has  cast  a  sort  of  blight 
on  them  in  my  mind." 

"  How  absurd !  How  unjust !  Does 
divorce  kill  love  which  renews  itself  from 
death  in  marriages  that  every  one  re- 
spects?    You  mustn't  be  ridiculous." 

"  Ridiculous,  if  you  like.  But  I  shall 
want  a  little  time  to  work  back  to  the 
bloom  of  that  first  delicate  impression." 

"  Take  all  the  time  you  want,"  we  said, 
and  he  took  it. 

At  the  end  of  a  silence  in  which  we 
had  quite  forgotten  his  point  he  resumed. 

"I  didn't  mean  that  in  any  ill  sense 
the  girl  seemed  less  abashed,  but  that  she 
had  all  that  courage  of  her  affection, 
which  is  such  a  notable  and  beautiful 
thing  in  woman  when  once  the  fact  has 
been  ascertained  and  declared.  They 
have  then  a  sort  of  ecstasy  in  their  fear- 
lessness-— I  don't  quite  know  how  to  put 
it.  That  young  pair  were  both  rapt 
from  the  ordinary  contact  with  earth, 
but,  if  you  can  understand,  his  rapture 
seemed  more  impersonal  than  hers.  Hers 
had  an  element,  shall  I  say,  of  business 
in  it;  and  rightly,  for  love  is  the  great 
affair  of  women's  life." 

"  They're  beginning  to  deny  it,"  we 
interpolated,  under  our  breath;  and  he 
went  on. 

"Both  were  rapt  from  the  past;  but 
he  dwelt  solely  in  a  beatific  present; 
and  she  dwelt  in  a  beatific  present  which 
included  all  the  future.  That,  anyway, 
was  what  their  faces  said  to  the  un- 
prejudiced spectator." 

"  It's  a  nice  distinction,"  we  com- 
mented. "  What  do  you  think  the  fact — 
-if  it  is  a  fact — had  to  do  wdtli  her  cling- 
ing to  his  hand  after  he  had  dropped 
hers?  The  thing  doesn't  appear  quite 
possible." 


"  Physically,  no ;  morally,  yes.  Shall 
I  say  it  was  a  subjective  lingering  on 
her  part?" 

"  You  may,  though  we  don't  think  that 
means  anything." 

"  Ah,"  our  friend  breathed,  with  the 
breath  of  a  character  in  fiction  who  has 
exhausted  the  author's  resources  of  stage 
direction,  "  it  was  very  pretty,  her  hold- 
ing his  hand  for  that  instant  after  he 
had  dropped  hers,  and  then  nervously 
flinging  it  from  her!" 

"  It  was  pretty,"  we  owned,  beginning 
to  recognize  the  possibility  of  the  occur- 
rence. "  Did  you  imagine  that  perhaps 
if  he  had  not  yielded  to  a  sense  of  em- 
barrassment she  might  have  braved  it  out 
against  your — as  we  must  call  it — visual 
eavesdropping  ?" 

"  Who  knows  ?  She  seemed  a  person 
of  great  character." 

"  A  society  person  ?" 

'^  Wot  New  York  society.  But  a  society 
person  from  a  foreign  city  like — say — 
Boston.  Of  course  she  wouldn't  have 
walked  holding  hands  through  the  Com- 
mon or  the  Public  Garden  at  home,  for 
the  obvious  reason  that  she  might  meet 
girls  of  her  own  Sewing  Circle,  or  old 
acquaintance  of  her  Afternoon  or  Eve- 
ning at  Papanti's  dancing-school." 

"  You  derive  her  from  so  far  back  ?" 

"  I've  said  she  was  in  her  last  twenties. 
She  was  old  enough  to  be  no  longer  afraid 
of  the  conventions — old  enough  to  know 
when  to  obey  and  when  to  defy  them. 
And  in  New  York,  feeling  herself  safe 
from  recognition,  she  would  be  liberated 
to  a  greater  amplitude  of  action." 

"  She  counted  without  your  espionage." 

"  Don't  call  it  an  ill  name !  It  was 
so  purely  involuntary,  so  really  reverent. 
What  would  you  have  done  yourself  but 
stare,  fascinated  to  see  so  authorized  a 
person  depredating  the  sacred  precincts 
of  propriety — ?  Or,  I  don't  mean  that, 
exactly.  If  she  was  authorized,  then  she 
created  her  own  proprieties  and  fitted 
them  to  the  time  and  place." 

"  Was  she  very  pretty  ?" 

"  She  was  very  charming.  She  tran- 
scended the  precision  of  being  pretty; 
she  was  above  it,  beyond  it ;  her  authority 
came  in  with  the  question  of  her  looks 
the  same  as  with  the  question  of  her 
actions." 

"  How  was  she  dressed  ?    Eashionably  ?" 
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"  Authoritatively,  again.  She  subdued 
the  fashions  to  her  taste  as  she  did  the 
proprieties,  the  looks." 

"  We  see,"  came  in  a  murmur  of  deep 
interest  from  our  lips.  "  And  the  young 
man,  was  he  a  Bostonian  too  f ' 

"  No,  no,  decidedly  not,  though  he  was 
a  foreigner,  an  American  alien,  too." 

"  Just  what  do  you  mean  V' 

"  A  very  exceptional  Westerner,  a  very 
exceptional  Southerner.  He  might  have 
been  a  Westerner  come  to  New  York 
with  a  play  in  his  pocket,  and  encouraged 
by  some  alluring  manager,  after  its  re- 
jection, to  remain  and  '  write  for  the 
stage.'  Plave  you  any  notion  how  many 
people,  from  the  West  and  elsewhere,  are 
now  'writing  for  the  stage'  here?  They 
must  run  into  the  four  figures — " 

"  We  can't  take  that  inquiry  up  now," 
we  hastily  interposed.  "  Why  do  you 
think  he  was  a  Westerner  rather  than 
a  Southerner?" 

"  Because  he  looked  a  dreamer.  If  he 
had  been  a  Southerner  he  would  have 
looked  more  practical — he  would  have 
been  a  young  lawyer,  or  a  young  doctor, 
pushing  into  practice,  and  he  would  have 
looked  it.  The  Southerners  are  romantic, 
hut  the  Westerners — who  can't  stand  the 
West,  and  come  to  New  York  i»  eager 
exile — are  idealistic.  If  you  can  under- 
stand." 

"  We  can,  with  an  effort.  Was  he 
good-looking?" 

"  As  good-looking  as  she." 

"  For  the  same  reason  ?    By  authority  ?" 

^'  Not  exactly.  In  fact,  not  at  all.  He 
was  good-looking  in  the  way  people  are 
who  aren't  thinking  of  their  looks;  you 
don't  think  of  them,  either.  They  were 
both  of  a  sort  of  middling  blondness. 
She  would  have  despised  a  violent  con- 
trast, and  she  was  of  a  middling  Bos- 
tonian blondness.  They  had  both  brown- 
ish rather  than  golden  hair,  and  grayish 
eyes — what  the  French  call  hleudtre — " 

"  And  the  Americans  bluish.  As  they 
advanced  to  meet  you  on  that  secluded 
walk,  with  no  one  to  see  them  except  that 
half-hundred  doggy  youths  passing  ball 
in  the  meadow,  and  the  equestrians 
cantering  by  on  the  bridle-path,  in  twos 
and    threes,    did   you   notice   how   much 


talWr   she  was  ^     We   suppose  she  over- 
topped him  by  a  head  at  least." 

"  She  wouJd  have  scorned  to  take  that 
vulgar  advantage  of  him.  She  renounced 
that  latest-won  superiority  of  her  sex, 
and  remained  exactly  of  his  height:" 

'"  Ah,  that  wn^  charming.  Now  we 
l>egin  to  realize  how  truly  well-bred, 
how  worthy  of  her  authorization  she  was. 
It  is  vulgar  for  women  to  be  so  tall;  it's 
indelicate.  Now,  we  begin  truly  to  re- 
sj^ect  her,  and  we  retroactively  permit 
her  to  have  held  hands  with  impunity. 
When  they  dropped  each  other's  hand-, 
and  passed  you — and  no  policeman  arrest- 
ed you  and  clubbed  you,  and  had  you 
locked  up  overnight,  and  honorably  dis- 
charged in  the  morning — did  you  turn 
and  look  after  them?" 

"  If  you  must  know — though  I  think 
you're  rather  pushing  your  investigation 
— I  did,  as  I've  told  you  before." 

^'  True.    And  what  were  they  doing  ?" 

"  They  were  crossing  that  bridge 
which  leads  to  the  culvert  leading  to  the 
Seventh  Avenue  entrance." 

"And  not  holding  hands  again?" 

"No;  not  at  all." 

"  You  ought  to  have  been  arrested !" 
we  recurred  to  our  first  sense  of  outrage. 
"  Don't  you  know  that  you  had  spoiled 
the  prettiest  sort  of  romance  in  real  life: 
an  idyllic  drama,  which  by  the  quality 
of  the  persons  was  one  of  the  rarest 
episodes  of  Park  experience?  Have  you 
ever  seen  anything  like  it  before  or  since?" 

"  Never !" 

"  You  base  Judean !  What  a  pearl 
you  threw  away  in  the  desire  to  submit 
it  to  your  prying  scrutiny!"  He  did  not 
attempt  any  reply  to  our  reproach,  even 
to  convict  us  of  a  mixed  figure;  and  we 
continued,  on  another  tack :  "  And  the 
brother:  should  you  say  he  was  a  Bos- 
tonian too?" 

"  Not  if  she  was,"  he  retorted,  ironical- 
ly, and  he  now  took  out  his  watch. 
"  Bless  me !  I've  an  imperative  engage- 
ment to  afternoon  tea !  How  I  have 
stayed  chatting  with  you!  But  you're 
so  delightful — " 

"  Wait !"  we  cried,  rising.  "  Do  you 
mean — ?"  But  he  was  gone  before  our 
incomplete  question  could  arrest  him. 


WA.S  not  man  as  incomprehensible 
to  woman  as  woman  was  to 
man  in  that  long  period  be- 
fore his  doings  were  such  as  to  invite 
her  co-operation? 

We  cannot  look  to  literature  for  an 
answer  to  this  question,  as,  during  this 
period,  she  had  no  part  in  it.  There 
never  was  a  time  when  woman  was  not 
the  most  fascinating  subject  engaging 
man's  imagination  in  literature,  art,  and 
religion.  Woman  did  not  return  the 
compliment.  She  had  imagination  and 
a  peculiar  capacity  for  mediumdstic  in- 
spiration. It  Avas  Cassandra  whom 
Apollo  endowed  with  prophecy,  and  he 
chose  women  also  as  Pythias  for  the  ut- 
terance of  his  oracles.  The  Sibyls  were 
all  women.  Our  phrase,  "  old  wives' 
tales,"  indicates  that  legendary  lore  was 
not  a  masculine  monopoly;  indeed  we  do 
not  know — because  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing — what  share  woman  had  in  the 
original  shaping  of  all  folk-lore  and 
mythology,  especially  as  these  were  as- 
sociated with  the  earth  and  the  under- 
world. But  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  her  imagination  was  inspired  by 
man,  or  by  any  of  his  performances. 

When  woman's  imagination  had  free 
play,  there  were  probably  no  splendid 
performances  of  man  to  celebrate. 
Civilization  was  either  in  its  formative 
stage  or  in  its  process  of  re-formation 
after  a  general  collapse,  as  at  the  time 
of  the  rise  of  the  medieval  guilds.  In 
such  stages  of  social  development — that 
of  the  tribe,  clan,  or  industrial  guild — 
man  is  working  within  close  range,  and 
woman  finds  her  place  by  his  side  and 
with  an  equal  voice.  There  is  no  aris- 
tocracy, no  art,  no  literature — that  is, 
within  these  close  precincts. 

Literature  waits  upon  heroic  achieve- 
ment. The  epic  always  followed  some 
quite  advanced  stage  of  civilization.  In 
ancient  and  medieval,  as  in  a  large  sec- 
tion of  modern,  history  the  advance  of 
civilization  meant  the  retirement  of  wom- 


an and,  unfortunately,  an  implication  of 
her  subordination,  to  which  generally  she 
submitted  without  protest.  The  older 
civilizations,  in  their  maturity  and  to 
the  end  of  their  predestined  terms,  had 
upon  them  the  stamp  of  the  masculine 
imagination,  which  was  as  speculative  in 
empire-building  as  in  the  projections  of 
art  and  philosophy.  Man  monopolized 
the  whole  theatre  of  action — all  the  hero- 
ism and  all  the  open  praise  of  heroism,; 
and  he  magnanimously  blended  with  it 
the  praise  of  woman. 

The  man  child  was  the  mother's  pride, 
but  he  soon  got  away  from  her— so  far 
that  she  could  not  follow.  The  benignant 
souls  of  wife,  mother,  sister,  and  daughter 
were  exhausted  in  service  and  solicitude, 
troubled  in  their  dreams — as  in  the  case 
of  Caesar's  wife — by  things  which  over- 
shadowed them  but  which  they  could  not 
understand.  All  of  man's  world  outside 
of  woman's  narrow  precinct  was  more  a 
bewilderment  to  her  than  an  appealing 
wonder;  it  overwhelmed  her  sensibility. 
She  was  grateful  for  comfort  and  pro- 
tection, proud  of  her  alluring  charms, 
vain  of  her  gaudy  chains ;  accepted  empty 
gallantries  with  as  empty  delight,  and 
took  the  poet's  v/ord  for  her  likeness  to 
goddesses  and  nymphs.  The  only  part  of 
this  world  which  really  appealed  to  her 
sympathetic  sense  was  that  which  came 
to  her  through  the  embodiments  of  art 
and  religious  faith.  ITere  man's  imagina- 
tion invested  him  with  wonder,  but  even 
here  she  worshipped  in  silence. 

Our  modem  civilization  is  different; 
it  is  of  a  continuing  order,  with  ever- 
increasing  stability,  yet  more  dynamic 
than  those  which  preceded  it,  confidently 
expectant  of  future  evolutionary  varia- 
tions, in  a  world  which  has  become  impa- 
tient .  of  revolution  and  intolerant  of  de- 
structive dynastic  ambitions;  even  its 
decadences  suggest  renewals.  Thus  we 
are  permitted  stages  of  maturity  in 
spiritual  growth  which  were  denied  to  old 
and  abruptly  concluded  cycles;  and  at  the 
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same  time  we  have  ri.'ceivi'tl  from  our 
predecessors  indisi^ensable  lessons  throiijjrii 
their  detects,  and  have  inherited  tlie 
values  of  their  excellences.  It  is  because 
of  this  unbroken  continuity  of  an  ex- 
pansive growth,  which  has  been  allowed 
ample  season  for  reflexive  psychical  con- 
trol, that  our  individualism  is  of  the 
many  and  not  merely  of  the  eminent  few 
and  that  it  is  possible  for  sovereignty  to 
be  popular  and  still  be  the  sovereignty 
of  intelligence.  We  have  only  to  look  at 
the  record  of  the  last  decade  to  see  what 
has  thus  recently  been  accomplished  in 
bringing  public  social  functions  into  full 
publicity  and  within  popular  control. 

Ours,  therefore,  is  the  only  civilization 
in  the  advanced  stage  of  which  man  could 
not  only  welcome  but  invite  the  e^iual 
companionship  of  woman  in  culture  and 
in  all  vital  social  movements.  We  have 
seen  how  it  was  when  women  in  the 
eighteenth  century  began  to  write  fiction. 
'Mqw  had  in  the  novel  of  society  opened 
a  field  in  which  woman's  partnership  was 
indispensable — a  field  which  must  be- 
come sterile  without  her  complementary 
achievement.  She  had  the  Avilling  ear 
of  the  wn'sest  of  men,  statesmen,  critics, 
and  contemporary  novelists.  But  as  a 
rule  she  showed  as  little  intimate  compre- 
hension of  men  as  her  brother  novelists 
of  women.  Jane  Austen  had  a  keener 
iiituition  than  the  rest.  But,  for  the 
most  part,  the  fiction  of  that  time  did 
not  attempt  any  creatively  realistic  dis- 
closure of  life — man's  or  woman's.  We 
say  "of  that  time,"  but,  if  we  take  the 
whole  period  of  fiction  from,  that  time 
to  this,  there  are  very  few  writers — and 
those  mostly  of  onr  own  day — who  have 
given  ns  distinct  examples  of  creative 
realism  in  their  work.  Apart  from  such 
examples  there  can  he  no  representation 
of  real  men  or  women.  But  what  is  here 
to  be  noted  is  that  in  these  examples  we 
have  real  men  in  characters  created  by 
women  and  real  women  in  characters 
created  by  men.  It  is  within  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  near  future  that  men  will 
give  us  the  most  real  women  in  our  fiction 
and  women  the  most  real  men.  Already 
this  is  foreshadowed  in  the  novels  of  Mr. 
Howells  and  of  some  of  our  foremost 
women  writers. 

As  we  are  touching  here  upon  the  one 


distinctive  Udtc  of  the  advance  made  in 
the  fiction  of  our  time,  it  seems  well  worth 
while  to  in<]uire  how  it  has  been  reaclie<l 
and  what  it  connotes. 

Originally  the  story  was,  like  any  show , 
successful  only  as  it  was  interesting — 
the  showmen  were  masters  of  entertain- 
ment, whether  by  means  of  a  pageant,  a 
circus,  a  tragedy  or  comedy,  or  a  recita- 
tion in  verse  or  prose.  I^sually  the  show 
was  picturesque,  finely  or  grotesquely; 
sometimes  it  was,  in  epic  and  dramatic 
poetry,  rhythmically  uplifted  to  the 
region  of  art,  with  an  apix^al  to  the  sub- 
jective sense  of  pathos,  of  fear,  or  of 
wonder;  and  in  this  order  were  the 
plastic  arts,  as  they  were  displayed  at 
Athens,  everj'where  open  to  the  eye  and 
addressing  the  inward  sense  of  beauty. 
Whatever  shape  the  show  took,  there  was 
the  stors'  back  of  it,  familiar  but  en- 
hanced by  some  novel  or  impressive 
feature  in  its  presentment. 

^Y^len  the  show  was  withdrawn  from 
c»utward  representation,  and  the  novelist 
liecame  the  showman,  he  for  a  long  time 
shook  the  old  scenes  and  depended  upon 
old  and  familiar  motifs,  sometimes,  as  in 
the  case  of  Apuleius,  displaying  a  genius 
which  made  his  tales  immortal. 

In  the  eighteenth  centur>%  human  so- 
ciety had  become  in  so  many  ways  in- 
teresting to  itself  as  to  demand  a  repre- 
sentation impossible  in  the  play  or  in 
any  kind  of  fiction  hitherto  in  vogue. 
A  new  audience,  of  which  women  were 
a  considerable  part,  awaited  the  new 
order  of  novelist  for  its  entertainment. 
But  it  was  not  demanded  of  this  novelist 
that  he  should  put  aside  the  old  function 
of  shoAvman.  If  the  writer  were  a  wom- 
an, she  also  must  follow  the  old  method 
in  the  new  field,  however  vivid  or  humor- 
ous her  portraiture  of  social  life.  She 
succeeded  in  giving  concrete  representa- 
tions of  life  in  an  age  which  abounded 
in  generalizations  and  "views,"  but  she 
was  held  within  the  limitations  which 
narrowed  the  thought  of  her  time,  and, 
whatever  new  possibilities  she  realized, 
she  could  not  escape  the  conventional 
regime  imposed  upon  all  literature. 

Before  the  nineteenth  century  was  half 
completed,  this  regime  had  passed  away. 
The  revival  of  Bomanticism  had  done  its 
v/ork,  and  there  was  a  strong  reversion 
from    tradition,   convention,    and   artifice 
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to  Nature.  This  tendency  had  had  its 
most  signal  illustration  in  the  poetry  of 
Wordsworth,  and  it  had  been  cleared  of 
its  early  moonshine  and  murky  vapors 
by  the  progress  of  a  new  spirit  of  scien- 
tific inquiry.  Steam  and  electricity  were 
bringing  on  a  world-wide  cosmopolitan- 
ism in  which  new  currents  of  thought 
and  feeling  were  generated,  creating  fresh 
interests  and  enthusiasms  in  the  popular 
mind  such  as  hitherto  had  been  enter- 
tained by  only  a  select  few. 

Thus  a  demand  was  made  upon  the 
writers  of  fiction  that  they  should  meet 
these  psychical  interests  and  participate 
in  these  psj^chical  enthusiasms.  George 
Meredith,  George  Eliot,  and  Thomas 
Hardy  made  a  satisfactory  response. 
These  novelists  did  not  prate  of  human 
nature,  after  Fielding's  manner — they 
disclosed  the  truth  of  human  life  beneath 
its  outward  traits  and  guises;  they  fur- 
nished entertainment  as  novel  and  more 
deeply  interesting  than  that  afforded  by 
Herschel  and  Darwin,  yet  of  the  same 
kind,  appealing  to  the  highest  curiosity; 
they  introduced  creative  realism  into 
fiction.  This  means  that  they  had  a 
sense  of  life,  as  to  its  plain  realities,  and 
a  creative  imagination  which  lifted  hu- 
man experience  and  its  environment  into 
psychical  illumination. 

It  is  no  reflection  upon  Ainsworth, 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  Bulwer,  Wilkie  Col- 
lins, Charles  Eeade,  or  any  of  the  earlier 
masters  of  entertainment,  men  or  women, 
to  say  that  they  did  not  deal  with  human 
experience  in  this  real  way  and  with  this 
kind  of  creative  vision  and  faculty. 
They  simply  did  not  stand  at  that  ad- 
vanced point  in  the  evolution  of  fiction; 
and  the  writers  we  have  mentioned  as 
standing  there  did  not  as  fully  illustrate 
this  which  we  may  call  the  new  art  as 
their  followers  have,  the  men  and  women 
who,  it  may  be,  with  less  mastery,  but 
with  more  truth,  have  represented  human 
life  in  fiction  for  a  later  generation. 

At  least  a  new  era  was  opened  in  lit- 
erature, responding  to  new  activities  and 
demands  of  the  human  spirit.  The  ad- 
vance meant  a  new  status  for  women, 
because  it  was  in  the  line  of  a  miore  in- 
timate comprehension  by  man  and  woman 
of  each  other.  Far  more  than  the  man 
of  the  eighteenth   century,   the   man   of 


the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  had,  in 
the  course  of  his  culture,  divested  himself 
of  guises  and  habits  which  folded  him 
away  from  woman's  direct  mental  vision. 
Be  roamed  less  widely,  and  could  be  seen 
plain — that  is,  for  somiething  in  himself, 
free  from  the  insignia  of  office  or  of  class 
and  from  the  glamour  of  romantic  invest- 
ment. George  Eliot,  in  her  early  novels 
and  while  her  intuitions  had  free  play, 
saw  man  in  this  way.  She  did  not  feel 
confined  to  mere  situations  for  her  de- 
velopment of  masculine  character,  nor 
did  she  intimate  the  character  through 
earmarks  or  outward  traits;  she  found 
and  creatively  interpreted  the  spiritual 
disposition  which  shapes  character.  We 
note  the  same  thing  in  George  Meredith's 
creations  of  women,  wholly  unprecedented 
in  previous  Victorian  fiction.  Thomas 
Hardy,  after  his  first  two  or  three  novels 
and  as  soon  as  his  genius  found  its 
definitive  path,  held  everything  in  his 
fiction,  including  his  women,  close  to  the 
natural  scene,  preferring  the  provincial, 
and  SO5  while  he  has  created  real  women, 
they  seem  antique,  not,  like  Meredith's 
women,  liberated  from  the  elements  into 
a  distinctly  psychical  atmosphere. 

In  the  last  generation  a  still  further 
advance  has  been  made,  because  men  and 
women  have  been  brought  more  closely 
together,  so  that  the  culture  of  this  later 
time  has  been  their  common  product 
and  therefore  the  best  medium  for  their 
mutual  understanding.  In  life  and  lit- 
erature it  has  been  a  clearing-up  period. 
Culture  has  no  fellowship  with  supersti- 
tion, and  certain  diseases  of  the  soul — 
false  prides  and  abnormal  fears — have 
been  eradicated.  A  sound  sense  of  the 
real  values  of  life  excludes  sophistry  and 
morbid  phantasy.  Men  and  women  are 
together  creating  a  living  human  expe- 
rience, at  once  individual  and  social,  in 
the  light  of  which  new  truth  is  disclosed 
and,  therefore,  new  liberation.  Only  in 
this  real  way,  and  not  through  formal 
Iiropositions  and  generalizations,  can  there 
be  progressive  knowledge. 

It  is  the  knowledge  of  life — of  human 
life  in  its  intimate  partnership  with 
Nature;  so  that  humanism  and  natural- 
ism are  seen  as  a  blended  growth  and  not 
as  reversion,  as  in  Rousseau's  senti- 
mentalism,  in  Zola's  gross  imaginings, 
and  in  Nietzsche's  athletic  philosophy. 
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So  men  and  women  are  workinjr  to- 
grether  as  creators  in  fiction — inevitably 
after  a  method  wholly  different  from  that 
adopted  by  former  masters.  Out  of  the 
vast  number  of  writers  there  may  be  com- 
paratively few  who  have  found  the  new 
way,  but  it  is  this  few  who  mark  the 
advance  and  who  determine  the  lines  of 
future  progression.  We  are  not  ashamed 
to  put  James,  Conrad,  Ilowells,  Hewlett, 
Booth  Tarkington,  Kenneth  Grahame, 
Alfred  Ollivant,  Robert  I  lichens,  Edith 
Wharton,  Mrs.  Deland,  Alice  BrowTi,  Mrs. 
Freeman,  and  some  of  our  new  writer*, 
like  Miss  Sinclair,  ^farjorie  Bowen,  !Mary 
Austin,  Georp:  Schock,  and  ^furiel  Camp- 
bell Dyar,  by  the  side  of  the  eminent  nov- 
elists of  fifty  years  ago,  and  venture  a 
comparison  as  to  their  sense  of  the  vital 
values  of  fiction.  Nearly  all  the  men  we 
have  just  mentioned  follow  the  path 
struck  out  by  Meredith,  and  to  these  may 
be  added  another  follower,  ^Irs.  Humphry 
Ward,  that  is,  in  the  texture  of  her  fic- 
tion, while  its  pattern  has  an  older 
heritage.  But  all  of  these  writers,  men 
and  women,  create  separate  worlds,  each 
showing  individual  genius — all  of  them 
having  this  in  common,  that  they  appeal 
to  a  psychical  interest  and  are  not  scene- 
shifters  standing  by,  in  the  mean  time, 
and  giving  their  audiences  the  benefit  of 
their  "  views  "  of  life. 

The  whole  field  is  open  to  us,  both  the 
old  and  new,  for  our  enjoyment,  and 
while  we  claim  for  no  present  writer  pre- 
eminence over  Fielding  or  Scott  or 
Thackeray,  each  of  whom  responded  to 
the  demand  of  his  audience  for  truth 
as  that  audience  cared  to  see  it,  yet  we 
clearly  find  ourselves  in  a  different  scheme 
from  theirs  and  with  another  attitude 
toward  life  and  the  world,  the  truths  of 
which  are  directly  reflected  by  our  more 
modem  writers,  while  we  are  conscious 
of  certain  refractions  when  we  surrender 
our  vision  to  the  older  masters. 

Formerly  the  vn-iters  of  fiction,  while 
they  made  much  of  what  they  called  truth 
to  life  and  a  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
dealt  mostly  wltli  types  rather  than  with 
individual  human  lives  and  with  life's 
outward  investment  rather  than  with  any 
living  experience.  Some  of  them  made 
thrilling  tragedies  by  the  representation 
of  elemental  passions.  Others  appealed 
to  the  intellect  by  ingenious  invention  or. 


in  adilition  to  this,  to  a  sense  of  terror, 
as  Poe  did.  without  any  representation 
of  humanity.  Because  of  this  detachment 
from  a  real  lunnanity,  the  entertainment 
we  derive^  from  tliem,  or  from  those  of 
our  time  who  imitate  them,  is  detached 
from  anything  which  intimately  concerns 
us  as  human  iK'ings.  The  moral  concern, 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  made  to 
serve  in  place  of  all  others,  and  was  used 
even  by  those  who  pretended  to  admire 
what  they  were  not  inclined  to  imitate. 

The  advance  made  since  Bret  Ilarte 
was  in  his  prime  is  sufficiently  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  no  writer  of  to-day  \vho 
hojx's  to  make  a  substantial  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  fiction  would  venture 
to  detach  himself  from  what  is  real  in 
humaJi  exi)erience  to  the  extent  that  Bret 
llarte  hiuL^elf  did — to  say  nothing  of 
older  models.  Wo  read  the  old  writers 
and,  having  the  historic  sense,  we  enjoy 
them,  making  due  allowance  for  chromatic 
aberrations.  If  a  contemporary  story- 
teller, like  De  Morgan,  reminds  us  of 
Dickens,  we  note  that  he  finds  it  necessary 
to  translate  Dickens  in  terms  of  reality. 

Woman,  since  she  began  to  write  fic- 
tion, has,  from  the  inevitable  promptings 
of  her  nature,  generally  followed  the  lines 
of  this  human  realism.  But  for  a  long 
time  she  confined  her  portrayal  of  life 
to  external  features.  It  was  not  until 
this  man-made  civilization  of  ours  had 
taken  its  critical  turn,  developing  a 
wholly  different  attitude  of  the  human 
mind  in  its  quest  of  truth,  that  George 
Eliot,  feeling  the  impulse  of  the  modem 
renascence,  initiated  a  new  order  of  fiction. 

The  significance  of  the  movement, 
which  has  since  had  a  surprising  develop- 
ment, is  only  slightly  indicated  by  what 
was  merely  an  incident  of  it — the  recog- 
nition and  comprehension,  in  women's 
fiction,  of  man  as  a  really  interesting 
creature,  apart  from  his  trappings,  and 
worthy  of  inmost  portraiture.  The  essen- 
tial thing  was  that  the  new  era  in  fiction, 
men's  or  women's,  showed  a  new  kind  of 
knowledge  of  Man,  Woman,  and  Nature, 
not  definite  and  assertive,  but  involv- 
ing the  confession  of  a  vast  ignorance  of 
those  things  about  which  writers  were 
formerly  most  certain,  and  a  plain  intui- 
tion or  sense  of  life  as  it  is  disclosed  in 
the  light  of  living  experience. 
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Scene. — The  nursery.  A  small,  unat- 
tractive-looking child  is  screaming  and  roar- 
ifig  m  apparent  terrified  rage,  amidst  a  riot 
of  broken  toys  on  the  floor.  Grandmother, 
maiden  aunt,  father,  mother,  and  a  sub- 
merged and  helpless  tiurse  are  grouped  about, 
standing  and  kneeling,  endeavoring ,  with  un- 
varying ill  success,  to  coax  the  infant  into 
good  nature  and  holiday  garb.  The  mother, 
somewhat  more  determined  than  the  rest,  is 
dangling  a  clean  white  dress  in  one  hand, 
and  with  the  other  she  waves  a  maddening 
arrangement  of  bells  and  rattle,  the  sight  of 
which  seems   to  further  infuriate   the  child. 

NOW,  muzzer's  angel  must  come  and 
get  dressed  again.  Edward,  I  think 
if  you  hold  his  feet,  while  grandma 
nips  his  hands  and  Aunt  Ella 
steadies  his  head,  we  can  get  him  into 
it — Maggie,  you  shake  the  bells  as  loud 
as  you  can  to  distract  him,  and  then  he  won't 
notice  what  we  are  do- 
ing to  him.  I  know 
this  way  isn't  accord- 
ing to  the  instructions 
in  the  book,  but  he 
doesn't  seem  to  respond 
to  science  this  morning. 
...  I  cannot  under- 
stand his  antipathy  to 
clothes.  .  .  .  Now,  Ed- 
ward, that  remark  was 
entirely  ur^Tecessary, 
and  when  you  know  my 
nerves  are  already  worn 
to  a  bone.  You  men  are 
always  saying  the  hate- 
fulest  things  about  the 
means  we  use  to  make 
ourselves  look  nice,  but 
if  we  don't  look  well 
then  you  don't  notice 
us.  .  .  .  Not  at  all;  you 
men  are  quite  as  de- 
ceitful in  your  way,  for 
when  a  man  is  trying  to 
get  a  girl  engaged  to 
him  he  pretends  he  pos- 
sesses all  the  loveliest 
traits  of  character,  and 
then,  when  you  do  mar- 
ry him,  you  find  out  he 
is    quite    different    from 


what  you  thought.  And  if  that  isn't  deception, 
criminal  deception,  1  don't  know  what  you 
call  it!  ...  Now,  grandma,  don't  you  inter- 
fere— Edward  is  quite  capable  of  taking 
care  of  himself. 

Now  does  it  seem  possible  anything  so 
small  could  scream  so  loud  and  be  so  deter- 
mined? It  does  seem  to  me,  with  all  of  us 
here  trying  our  best  to  amuse  him,  he  might 
be  in  a  better  temper.  I  do  hope,  Edward, 
he  is  not  going  to  inherit  your  disposition. 
.  .  .  Now,  grandma,  that's  not  so  at  all — 
I'm  not  fault-finding.  But  you  and  Ella 
always  side  with  Edward — no  one  ever  agrees 
with  me,  no  matter  M^hat  I  say —  .  .  .  Well, 
never  mind,  we  won't  discuss  it  now,  and  I 
don't  want  baby  to  see  anything  like  dis 
sension  in  the  family — the  book  says  any- 
thing of  the  kind  is  bad  for  him,  the  at- 
mosphere must  always  be  pleasant  around 
him.  .  .  .  Well,  I  didn't  begin  it.  ...  I  cer- 
tainlv  did  not. 


Now,    MUZZER'S     ANGEL     MUST     COME     AND     GET     DRESSED     AGAIN 
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we  jroing  to  get  this  dress  on 
we  not?  This  is  the  hist  clean 
1  do  think,  .Maggie,  when  Mr. 
Tripp  gave  him  his  fountain-pen  to  play 
with,  you  might  have  seen  he  didn't  pull  the 
bung  thing  out  of  it  and  let  the  ink  all  over 
him — particularly  when  you  know  how  fond 
he  is  of  upsetting  ink-bottles.  I  have  an 
idea  he  may  be  going  to  be  an  author.  And 
he's  got  that  bread  and  jam  all  over  his 
liair — it's  taken  every  bit  of  curl  out  of  it. 
You  know  he  always  rubs  it  <m  his  head  if 
you  don't  watch  him.  It  does  seem  to  me. 
witli  all  I've  studied  up  about  him  in  The 
Care  of  Infants,  that  you  poo])l(>  might 
be  a  little  more  careful  of  him  when  I'm 
not  around! 

Xhcre — that's  the  lliiid  time  lie's  sneezed — 
I  don't  see  how  he  can  be  taking  cold  in 
this  hot  room.  .  .  .  Why,  Ella,  why  on  earth 
did  you  let  him  have  the  pejjper  pot  to  play 
with?  .  .  .  Well,  sup])ose  he  did  insist  on 
having  it — you  shouldn't  have  done  it 
is  the  use  of  my  disciplining 
time  niv  I)ack  is  turned   he  is 


him   if 
allowed 


-what 
every 
to  do 


as  he  likes?    I  wouldn't  liave  let  him  have  it. 


V< 


Oh,    DON'T     PULL    THE    GENTLEMAN'S    MUSTACHE 
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no  matter  how  he  went  on.  All  the  authori- 
ties say  you  must  s.tart  in  to  be  firm  from 
the  beginning,  and*  stay  so.  .  .  .  Oh,  all 
right.  .  .  .  Good  heavens,  if  he's  going  to 
scream  like  that  let  him  keep  it— Ella,  give 
it  back  to  him.  But  if  you  are  all  going  to 
give  in  to  him  like  that,  all  my  w^ork  will  go 
for  nothing. 

Ella,  can't  you  hold  your  hand  over  his 
mouth  for  one  moment  while  T  hear  myself 
think?  .  .  .  No,  he  won't  either — as  long  as 
you  don't  cover  up  his  nose,  too.  .  .  .  Well, 


don't,  then — I  want   him  to  have  a   pleasant 
expression  when  he  has  his  picture  taken. 

.  .  .  Now,  are  we  all  ready?  Maggie,  are 
you  sure  we  haven't  forgotten  anything? 
Count  up  and  see — you  know  we  have  seven 
things  to  carry.  .  .  .  No,  grandma,  I  am  not 
going  to  take  any  of  his  toys — he's  getting 
(luite  big  enough  to  understand,  and  I'm  not. 
.  ,  .  Oh.  if  he's  going  to  go  on  like  that — 
.  .  .  Yes.  he  can  take  his  tire-engine,  and  his 
Teddy  bear,  and  his  soldiers —  .  .  .  No,  he 
cannot  take  that  great  Punch-and-Judy  show. 
Well,  how  on  earth  are  we  going  to  carry  it? 
I  suppose  he's  not  going  to  stop  crying  till 
we  do — we  will   have  to  take  a  cab  now. 

Maggie,  you  haven't  forgotten  to  put  his 
bottle  in  tlie  bag?  I  suppose  the  man  can 
heat  it  for  us.  ,  .  .  And  the  orange?  .  .  . 
No,  no,  grandma,  not  the  inside — of  course — 
he  just  likes  to  lick  it. 

llere's  Edward  with  the  cab — oh.  dear, 
why  did  he  get  one  with  a  brown  horse — 
you  know  baby  hates  anything  but  a  white 
horse  like  the  one  on  his  wagon.  Oood- 
by,  everybody. 

just  us  I  said.  Every  time 
I  try  to  get  in.  Ed- 
ward, he  starts  to 
scream.  .  .  .  Well, 
what  is  he  going  to 
look  like  for  his  pic- 
ture with  such  a  dread- 
ful expression  and  his 
face  all  snarled  up? 
You  will  have  to  get 
him  anotlier.  No,  Ed- 
ward, it's  no  time  to 
joke — white  or  cream- 
color  —  perhaps  he 
wouldn't  mind  that. 

...  Of  course  the 
man  is  cross  about  it 
— pay  him  somethin,g 
and  get  rid  of  him. 
We're  late  for  the  ap- 
|)ointment  now.  And 
don't  give  him  too 
much,  Edward;  remem- 
ber the  coal  bill  isn't 
paid  yet!  It  does  seem 
as  though  Prosperity  no 
sooner  gives  you  some- 
thing with  one  hand, 
than  she  gives  you  a 
kick  with   the  other. 

Oh,   Edward,   tell   him 

to     stop     a     moment — I 

want    to    look    at    those 

hats     in     that     window. 

.  .  .  Now,     isn't     that     sickening — an    exact 

copy  of  mine  and  just  half  the  price! 

.  .  .  Now,  I  do  hope  he  isn't  going  to  keep 
us  waiting — baby  is  so  disagreeable  when  he 
has  to  wait.  Do  you  know,  Edward,  I  think 
he  grows  more  like  you  every  dav.  •  .  •  No, 


4U^ 


T  didn't,  Edward— I  didn't  mean  anything  of 
the  kind — you  are  so  quick  to  take  me  up 
on  every  little  thing  I  say,  and  I  should 
think  when  you  know  how  nervous  I  am 
over  baby's  picture  y(m  wouldn't  do  every- 
thing   in    your    power    to    irritate    me.  .  .  • 
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Nothing  of  the  kind — 
you're  cross— I'm  nerv- 
ous— that's  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing.  .  .  .  I 
sha'n't   discuss    it. 

(They  enter  the  photo- 
graph gallery.) 

I  do  hope  you  aren't 
going  to  keep  us  waiting 
— the  baby  is  very  sensi- 
tive and  doesn't  like  to 
be  kept  waiting.  He's  a 
sweet-tempered         boy 


though. 


Shake 


hands  with  the  gentle- 
man, dear.   Put  out 


your 
Oh, 


hand, 
n  o  , 


darling — 
sweetheart, 


V 


mustn't  slap — just  put 
your  hand  out — he's 
shy.  Perhaps  if  you 
would  come  a  little 
closer.  .  .  .  There,  now, 
darling —  Oh,  don't 
pull  the  gentleman's 
mustache — he's  so  full 
of  fun,  if  you  only  un- 
derstand it  right  — 
Why,  he's  sticking  to  \< 
you — where  on  earth  did 
he  get  that  candy?  I 
believe  Maggie  gave  it 
to  him.  .  .  .  I'm  so  sor- 
ry— he    didn't    mean    to 

— you  can  easily  clean  it  ofl'.  .  .  .  Yes,  his 
little  nails  are  sharp,  too —  .  .  .  You  have 
another  appointment  before  us?  .  .  .  Oh, 
yes,  I  know  we're  late.  .  .  .  All  right — we'll 
sit  here  and  wait. 

It  seems  he  has  some  one  before  us,  Ed- 
ward. .  .  .  Well,  I  know  we're  late,  but  I 
do  think  he  needn't  have  let  some  one  go 
before  us.  .  .  .  You're  late,  too,  for  one  of 
your  business  appointments?  Well,  tele- 
phone and  say  you  have  been  delayed  or 
something — say  I  have  been  taken  suddenly 
ill  and  you  can't  leave  me — but  don't  tell  an 
untruth,  Edward;  I  hate  that  telling  of 
small  lies — it's  inexcusable  under  any  con- 
ditions. .  .  .  Well,  of  course  I  suppose  your 
business  is  important,  but  isn't  baby's  pic- 
tures important,  too?  Good  heavens,  here 
comes  that  horrid  Kemp  woman  with  that 
hateful  little  brat  of  a  boy  of  hers !  I 
wouldn't  have  had  her  see  me  here  for  any- 
thing— I  hope  she  doesn't  catch  sight  of  me 
— there  she  has.  .  .  .  Oh,  good  morning, 
Mrs.  Kemp ;  isn't  this  nice  to  meet  you  ? 
And  your  dear  little  boy,  too — what  a 
darling  he  is.  What's  your  name,  dear? 
.  .  .  Wainwright?  My,  what  a  big  name  for 
such  a  very  little  boy!  .  .  .  Why,  no,  Mrs. 
Kemp,  I  didn't  mean  he  was  undersized — 
that  was  just  a  silly  little  joke.  .  .  .  Come, 
Wainwright,  come  and  speak  to  baby — that's 
a  nice  little  man.  .  .  .  There,  baby,  shake 
hands  with  Wainwright;  that's  a  good  dar- 
ling. .  .  .  Oh,  darling,  don't  slap.  .  .  .  Oh, 
I'm  so  sorry — I'm  sure  it  wasn't  baby's 
fault — he  never  slaps  or  does  the  least  ill- 
natured  thing — he  has  an  angelic  disposition 


"^r^p-^ 


^ 


No;     MUSTN'T     DO    THAT    WITH     FATHER'S     WATCH 


— every  one  says  so.  I  am  sure  if  you  had 
warned  the  boy  it  wouldn't  have  happened — 
baby  is  such  a  little  gentleman,  although  he 
is  so  young.  .  .  .  There,  Wainwright,  don't 
scream  so — baby  didn't  mean  to  hurt  you — 
he  only  M^anted  to  play.  ...  It  hurt  just 
the  same?  But  you're  too  big  a  boy  to  cry 
over  a  little  thing  like  that.  .  .  .  No,  Mrs. 
Kemp,  baby  certainly  did  not  hit  him  at 
all — it  landed  on  a  soft  spot,  that's  all — on 
his  head,  I  think — baby  is  never  cross  un- 
less some  one  annoys  him.  .  .  .  Oh,  are  they 
ready  for  us  to  go  up  now?  .  .  .  All  right. 
...  So  pleased  to  have  met  you,  Mrs.  Kemp, 
and  had  this  pleasant  little  chat.  I  must 
apologize  to  you  for  not  having  returned 
3^our  last  call  before  this,  but  I've  been  so 
awfully  busy  with  one  thing  and  another, 
and  Mr.  Tripp  had  a  cold,  and — and — 
well,  good  morning;  I  am  so  glad  to  have 
seen  you.     Good-by,   Wainwright. 

Oh,  Edward,  wasn't  that  just  like  you — 
why  didn't  you  say  something  and  help  me 
out  ?  .  .  .  What  ?  Didn't  want  to  interfere  ? 
Nonsense !  I  sometimes  wonder  if  you  real- 
ly know  how  exasperating  you  can  be  at 
times.    .    .    .    Don't  say  any  more  about  it  now. 

Now  ask  the  man  to  heat  baby's  bottle — 
he'll  be  cross  if  he  doesn't  get  it — he's  screw- 
ing up  his  face  already.  ...  He  says  he 
can't?  Well,  tell  him  he  must.  .  .  .  Dear, 
dear,  I  suppose  he  will  have  to  do  without  it, 
then.  Now,  he's  begun  to  scream — there 
ought  to  be  some  way — I  never  heard  of 
such  disoblioing  people.  We  ought  to  have 
brought  mother  along,  although  I  must  say 
I  know  how  to  manage  my  own  child,  and 
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don't  thank  any  one.  I  don't  care  who  it  is, 
to  give  nie  any  suggestions.  There,  now. 
mu/:zer*s  lamb  mustn't  cry  any  more  and 
spoil  his  pretty  face.  Here's  the  orange — 
no,  pet.  no.  mustn't  try  to  bite  it — only  lick 
it.  I  should  like  to  have  him  taken  in  his 
little  shirt,  but  I  think  it  is  so  embarrassing 
for  people  after  they  have  grown  up  and 
the  family  album  is  brought  out  for  visitors 
and  you  are  displayed  with  nothing  on. 
It  does  seem  to  me  his  hair  never  stuck  up 
quite  so  stifl'  and  straight  before — T  don't 
(iare  brush  it  any  more — his  scalp  is  quite 
red  already.  Is  the  oj)erator  ready  for 
us?  I'm  sure  baby  is  going  to  take  cold 
in  that  icy  studio. 

.  .  .  Ves.  this  is  the  baby — he's  such  a 
handsome  child  I  am  sure  you  can't  fail  to 
get  a  good  picture  of  him.  .  .  .  Oh.  no,  I 
shouldn't  care  for  him  sitting  like  that  with 
the  book — you  can  see  he's  hardly  old  enough 
to  read — that  looks  too  ridiculous,  ,  .  .  Oh. 
no.     he's     too     voung:     to     stand     alont^ — he 


couldn't    do    that. 


Oh, 


no. 


he    couldn't 


sit  in  a  chair  by  himself  for  a  moment.  .  .  . 
Xo,  I  can't  hold  him,  either — you  see.  I 
never  thought  about  it.  and  1  simj)ly  can't 
go  down  to  posterity  in  a  last  year's  hat! 
Oh.  no.  I  couldn't  do  that  under  any  con- 
sideration. .  .  .  Xo.  my  husband  couldn't 
liold  him  either — I  can't  bear  pictures  of 
fatliers  holding  their  children — it  looks  as 
though  you  couldn't  afl'ord  a  nurse,  or  you 
were  a  suffragette,  .  .  .  Oh,  no.  t  shouldn't 
at  all  like  him  sitting  on  that  table  leaning 
against  tlie  palm — it  seems  such  an  unchi Id- 
like  attitude.  I  don't  know —  Mr,  Tripp 
might  get  under  the  table  and  steady  his 
legs — if  you  have  a  cover  and  they  wouldn't 
stick  out,  .  .  .  You  wouldn't  do  it.  Edward? 
Well,  I  think  that  is  very  inconsiderate  of 
you.  I  suppose  we  will  have  to  ri.sk  the 
chair,  then. 

.  .  .  X'^ow,  didn't  I  tell  you  he  won't  sit 
there  a  moment!  .  .  .  Shake  something  at 
him,  .  .  .  Oh.  no.  I  didn't  mean  anything 
like  that — something  to  amuse  him — now 
you've  only  frightened  him  and  he  has  begun 
to  cry  again.  When  he  begins  roaring  with 
that  'peculiar  sound  at  the  beginning — you 
never  know  when  he  will  stop — if  you  could 
have  only  have  heated  his  milk.  ,  ,  .  I  know 
that — I  suppose  other  people  have  not  asked 
you — but  that  is  no  reason  wliv  I  sliouldn't. 
He's  such  a  sweet-tempered  child  ordinarily, 
when  he  has  his  own  way — but  I  never  think 
of  giving  in  to  him  under  any  circumstances. 
I  think^e  has  taken  a  dislike  to  you  and 
we  will  probably  have  trouble  before  we 
are  through. 

There.  I  knew  it — he's  fallen  and  bumped 
himself.  Edward.  T  do  think  you  might 
have  watched  him  when  I  turned  my  back 
for  one  single  second,  ,  .  .  Now.  don't  say 
another  w^ord  about  that  old  appointment  of 
yours — I  am  nearly  in  hysterics  myself. 
There,  there,  darling,  do  stop  crying.  Where 
are  his  toys?  Edward,  you  left  them  in  the 
cab — how  could  you  be  so  thoughtless?  ,  ,  , 
Well,  it  certainly  was  your  fault — I  suppose 
we  will  never  get  them  back  again.  .  .  .  And 


he's  cried  all  over  his  clean  dress  and  it 
looks  like  a  rag. 

There,  now.  if  he  will  only  stay  still  a 
minuti' —  Xo.  darling,  don't  turn  your  head 
away.  ,  .  I^)ok  at  mother,  dear.  Xo.  no,  dear 
—  ii(»t  at  the  man — you  see  you  annoy  him.  I 
think  it's  your  hair — not  that  there's  any- 
thing strange  about  it — but  baby  isn't  used 
to  seeing  hair  stand  up  like  yours.  Xow, 
look  at  mother,  darling.  See  the  birdie  on 
mother's  hat —  Xo,  dear,  not  on  the  tloor — 
hat — hat,  ,  ,  .  Look  at  mother's  hat.  .  .  .  No. 
no.  darling,  don't  put  your  foot  in  your 
mouth,  .  ,  ,  Why.  no.  Edward,  it  covers  his 
face  all  uj) — we  couldn't  have  it  taken  like 
that.  And  his  eyes  are  just  swolh-n  out  of 
his  head  with  all  this  crying.  .  .  .  Let  him 
take  your  watch  and  i)erhai)s  that  will  put 
liini  in  a  better  humor,  .  .  .  There,  now,  see 
him  smile — I  always  know  what  will  ])lease 
him.  .  .  .  Xo.  darling,  don't  bang  it  about, 
dear.  .  .  .  Xo,  mustn't  do  that  with  fa- 
thei's  watch.  Oh,  darling — right  on  the 
Ih.or!    .   ,   . 

Well,  l^dward,  you  needn't  blame  me — how 
did  I  know  he  was  going  to  slam  it  on  the 
floor?  And  you  see  he's  crying  again  be- 
cause you  won't  let  him  have  it  back.  I 
suppose  it  can  be  fixetl — probaldy  it  needed 
repairing  anyway. 

I  think  if  the  man  got  down  on  his  hands 
and  knees  and  played  bear  with  him  for 
a  while  it  might  make  him  feel  l)etter.  .  .  . 
What?  You're  too  busy  this  morning?  I 
should  think —  Xo.  baby,  sit  still — mother  is 
not  going  to  take  you  up  now — you  must 
learn  to  mind  what  mother  tells  you — ^^s^ou're 
(juite  big  enough,  and  when  I  say  no,  T 
mean  no — all  right,  then,  if  you  are  going  to 
cry  again.  There — that's  a  good  expression 
— try  to  catch  it —  But  he  looks  cross-eyed 
like  that —  .  ,  .  You  had  noticed  he  was  cross- 
eyed? Edward.  Edward,  are  you  going  to 
permit  this  man  to  say  our  child  is  cross- 
eyed? .  .  .  What?  Yoii  had  noticed  yourself 
he  was  slightly —  All  I  can  say  is  you  are 
a  most  unnatural  father —    Never  mind — 

But  you  might  try  to  take  him  sideways — 
my  mother  so  often  sits  that  way — it  would 
look  quite  natural —  Now.  darling,  stay  the 
way  the  man  has  put  you —  X'^o.  don't  turn 
this  way  now.  No.  no.  we  want  you  looking 
the  other  way.  now —  Did  you  ever  see  any- 
thing so  exasperating!  ,  ,  .  There's  no  use 
when  he  gets  that  obstinate  look  on  his  face 
— so  like  you.  Edward — you  can't  do  a  thing 
with  him.  We  will  have  to  wait  awhile  now 
until  he  gets  over  it — I  can't  tell  how  long  it 
will  be — it  takes  him  so  long  sometimes. 

,  ,  ,  You  have  to  go  to  your  lunch  now? 
But  you  haven't  taken  a  single  picture  yet — 
,  ,  .  It  isn't  your  fault  ? — can't  waste  any 
more  time?  Edward,  did  you  hear  that? 
.  .  .  You  can't  waste  any  more  time  either? 
Disgusting — I  shall  tell  the  man  down-stairs 
— and  I  shall  take  particular  pains  to  tell 
all  my  friends  how  I  have  been  treated  in 
this  place  and  just  what  sort  of  people  you 
are.     Edward,   look  out  of  the   way — 

Come,  muzzer's  angel — ^we'll  go  straight 
home! 


\        I-  u.   -;■    ,-rvy.  .>< 


:^^ 


The    Fair   Co-ed 


Literary  Crftfcism  in  the  High  School 

THE  subject  of  a  young  man's  essay,  who 
was  graduated  from  a  high  school  in 
a  Pennsylvania  town,  was  "  Hawthorne," 
and  in  that  essay  he  said,  "  At  the  age  of 
thirty-nine  Hawthorne  married  and  took 
his  bride  to  the  old  manse." 

In  discussing  the  merits  of  the  essay  one 
young  woman  observed  to  a  schoolmate: 

"  Wasn't  it  awful  that  Harry  Meggs 
should  say  such  a  thing  as  he  did?"  Then, 
in  response  to  the  other's  inquiry  as  to  the 
allusion,  the  young  lady   added: 

"  Why,  he  said  that  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
nine  Hawthorne  married  and  took  his  bride 
to  the  old  man's.  Why  couldn't  he  be  more 
elegant  and  say  to  his  father-in-law's?" 


Did  as  He  was  Told 

JIM  was  a  new  porter  in  the  hotel  and  he 
was  putting  in  his  first  night  at  his 
new  and  responsible  position.  It  was  five 
in  the  morning,  and  so  far  Jim  had  done 
all  he  was  told  and  was  getting  on 
splendidly. 

"  Call  seventeen  and  four,"  commanded 
the  night  clerk  as  he  looked  over  his  call- 
sheet.     Jim  obeyed. 

After  he  had  been  gone  for  a  considerable 
time  the  clerk  went  up  to  see  if  he  had 
called  the  rooms  designated. 

"  Well,"  sighed  the  new  porter,  whom  he 
found  on  the  third  floor,  "  I've  got  seventeen 
of  'em  up,  but  I  haven't  started  on  the 
other  four  yet." 


Jtist  Like  a  Woman 

LITTLE  Emily  had  just  reached  that 
'  exasperating  period  of  most  little  folks' 
lives  when  there  still  remain  certain  obsti- 
nate words  in  the  English  vocabulary 
which,  try  as  they  will,  they  simply  cannot 
pronounce.  Of  course  Emily,  like  all  the  rest, 
was  extremely  sensitive  about  her  failing. 
One  day  her  mamma  sent  her  to  the  grocery 
for  a  quart  of  vinegar.  After  she  had 
entered  the  store  she  discovered,  very  much 
to  her  embarrassment,  that  vinegar  was 
one  of  the  words  she  could  not  pronounce 
without  raising  a  laugh  among  those  who 
heard   her. 

"  What  can  we  do  for  you,  my  little 
lady  ?"  asked  the  grocer. 

Emily  raised  the  jug  to  the  counter  and 
pushed  it  toward  him.  Then  with  her 
sweetest  smile  she  said : 

"Smell  the  jug!" 


Getting  Ahead  of  the  Job 

A  SON  of  Ireland  was  painting  a  fence 
surrounding  a  house  in  one  of  the 
Buburbs  of  Chicago.  His  face  wore  a  troubled 
look;  but  suddenly  it  brightened,  and  dip- 
ping the  brush  into  the  paint-pot  he  began 
to  paint  faster  and  faster. 

"  Why  are  you  in  such  a  hurry  to  finish 
the  job?"  a  passer-by  chanced  to  ask. 

"  I  haven't  much '  paint  left,"  explained 
the  Celt,  "  an'  it's  finishin'  the  job  I'm  afther 
before  it's  all  gone." 
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The    Last    Straw- 


Becoming  Modesty 

ROWXIXG    MAN.  -Heli)!    help!    I   can't 
swim  I' 

^Ian  on  the  Shore.  "  Neither  can  I.  l»iit 
I  don't  go  bragging  about  it." 


D 


Always  to  Blame 

NOW,  cliihlren.'  said 
the  teacher.  '*  who 
can  tell  me  what  is  a 
^toic  ■;" 

No  one  kui'W  a  slide 
from    a    spelling-book. 

*•  Listen,"  said  t  h  e 
teacher.  *  Wiiat  is  it 
that  says  no  word,  but 
heroically  takes  -the 
blame  for  misdeeds  as 
they  come,  without 
tl  inching?" 

■'  Aw,  I  knows,",  said 
r.ill.  "  Vou  mean  de  stoik 
wot  brings  tlie  babies." 

And  right  after  that 
school    was    dismissed. 

It  Woaldn't  Stretch 

TIIK  assessor  was  do- 
ing the  v«*ry  brst  he 
C(nild,  but  the  farmer 
was    shrewd    and    wary. 

*•  liow  many  acres  of 
farming-land  have  you?" 
he  in(|uired,  wearily. 

••  'Bout      t  w  e  n  t  y,      I 
guess."    said    Keul)en. 
Why,  it  looks  to  me  like  nearer 
and   twenty.      Come  now.  can't 
that  a  little.     There  are  surely 
twenty  acres  in  that  tract.     Suj)- 
stretch'  that   a    little." 
*■  Say.  feller.*'  said  the  farmer, 
no  rubber  plantation." 


"  Twt-nty  I 
one   hundred 
you  increase 
more  than 
]»ose  vou 


this  ain't 


IN    a 
Itl 


A  Pupil  of  Promise 

certain  town  of  tlie  Middle  West 
he  gas  for  illuminating  purposes  is  dis- 
peDsed  by  means  of  meters  wherein  a  coin  is 
dropped  whenever  gas  is  wanted. 

Now  there  had  been  some  technical  classes 
started  in  connection  with  the  high  scliool. 
When  the  principal  of  the  school,  calling  at 
the  house  of  the  mother  of  a  pupil  in  his 
institution,  made  some  remarks  touching  the 
work  of  the  classes,  the 
mother  at  once  expressed  her 
delight  at  the  progress  made 
by  her  young  son.  "  Do  you 
know,  sir,"  she  said,  "  since 
Willie  took  up  the  plumbing 
and  gas-fitting  branches  it 
hasn't  cost  us  a  cent  for  gas!" 

"You  don't  tell  me!"  ex- 
claimed the  astonished  prin 
cipal,      "And    how    is    that?" 

"  Well.''  explained  t  h  e 
n^other.  "'  Willie  moved  our 
slot-meter  from  the  kitchen  to 
outside  the  front  door." 

"  But  you  have  to  drop  in 
your  coins  just  the  same." 
said   the   principal. 

"  No,  indeed."  was  the 
proud  reply.  "  Other  people 
do  that  for  us,  Willie  paint- 
ed the  word  '  chocolate '  over 
the  top  of  it,  you  see." 


A  Mean  Qerk 

I    WANT   some   collars   for   my   husband." 
said    the    lady    in   a    department    store, 
"  but  I  have  forgotten  the  size.'* 

••  Thirteen  and  a  half?"'  suggested  tlie  clerk. 

"  That's  it.     How  on  earth  did  you  know?" 

'•  Gentlemen  who  let  their  wives  buy  their 

collars  for  'em  are  almost  always  about  that 

size,  madam,''  explained  the  observant  clerk. 


'Keeping    his    Nose    to    the    Grindstone 


J 
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Working  the  Baby 

ONE     of     the     daily 
newspapers      taken 
in   little  Mary's   fami- 
ly offers  a  three-dollar 
prize  for  the  best  say- 
ings of  little  children. 
Mary,     who    had    just 
learned  to   read,   loved 
to      spell      her      way 
through     these     funny 
stories,     and     watched 
for   them   every   week. 
One     day     she     ap- 
peared at  the  door  of 
her     mother's     room, 
much      excited      and 
dragging     along     h  e  r 
protesting  baby  broth- 
er.   "  Sweetheart,  what 
is   the   matter?"   asked 
her  mother,  coming  to 
the  rescue. 

"  Oh,  nothing,  moth- 
er. I  only  was  trying 
to  make  him  say 
something  funny  to 
send  to  the  news- 
paper, for  I  want 
some  money  so  badly 
for  a  pair  of  roller- 
skates." 


Well  Versed 

ALTHOUGH  the  lit- 

^  tie  boy  of  a  Phila- 
delphia lawyer  had 
talked  several  times 
through  the  telephone 
to  his  father,  he  had 
never  gone  through 
the  formalities  neces- 
sary to  call  his  parent 
up.  The  first  time 
the  little  chap  tried 
it,  he  took  the  re- 
ceiver off  the  hook,  as 
he  had  seen  others  do, 
placed  his  lips  to  the 
transmitter,  and  said: 

"  Hello,  Central !  I 
want  to  speak  to 
papa." 

"Number,  please?" 
came  from  Central. 

"  Singular,"         a  n  - 
SM^ered     the     lad,     sur- 
prised  at   the   question,   but   proud    that   his 
knowledge    of    the    rudiments    of    grammar 
enabled  him  to  respond. 


A  Case    for    the    Antf-Cruelty-Soctety 

T   ITTLE    Alice,    whose    family    lived    in    a 

^rather    large    house    with    a    comfortable 

equipment    of    servants    to    run    it    smoothly 

went  home  from  school  one  day  with  a  little 

piaymate,  whose  parents  were  in  much  less 


Unafraid 

VyHO'S  afraid  of  a  cow! 

VV    They're  so  gentle  and  kind 
You  can  go  up  quite  close  and  they  none  of  'em  mind 
An   they  like  little  girls,  so  I've  heard  people  say— 
-but   I   wish,   oh   I   wish    they   was   furder    away! 

Pooh! — who's  afraid? 

They're  as  good  as  can  be, 

An'  one's  a  child  cow  that  is  younger  than  me 
An'  they  give  us  good  milk— an'  there's  nothing  to  fear,- 
But  I  wish,  oh  I  wish  that  my  Daddy  was  here ! 

B URGES  Johnson. 


affluent  circumstances.  She  had  a  very  good 
time,  and  on  coming  home  was  telling  her 
mother  all  about  it,  when  all  at  once  she 
sobered  up,  and  said: 

"  But,  mother  dear,  they  do  one  very 
dreadful  thing.  I  sort  of  hate  to  tell  yoii 
about  it.  for  it's  kind  of  cruel  and  you 
mightn't  let  me  go  again." 

However,  the  desire  to  tell  it  prevailed, 
and  in  an  awful  voice  she  whispered: 

"  They  use  their  own  grandmother  for 
a  cook." 


1  lirPi   Aroiit   IS    hair    rijv 


Mister    Willbillwilliams 

BY   WILBUR    P.    XESBIT 

MISTER  Wil!-:  ^vl"  _ 

An'  two  r  to  a  plow. 

An*   a   lak€  to     ...    .......     ...    ..^ ;h*  p-^l*^ 

While  he  rows  th*  boat  out  to  th'  dandy  blue-gill 
A  -    jot  a  windmill  *at  is  tamin'  all  th*  :•:: 

A  e  tree  *at  it  don't  hurt  if  I  will  clin 


Yes.  an    hi?  e^^'  f-i-^-r    '^-t^^  ^ 

An*  it  dar 

But  it  nev 

"Cause   it  m   Mister    \' 

Mister  Wil!      -•  ..  ..^ms  let  me  tr 


4-    *-, 


to  bite  its  tail. 

leave  th 

just  to 

iams's  / 

„:  his  hat. 


'.n*  he's  got  a  pigpen,  an*  one  horse's  name  is  Pat. 


Mister  Wi  his  re 

He  say  it's  a  ^iiiio.  or   a   echo,  just   i:.    sj.i:. 
'Cause  he's  William  Williams  vrb»??   b<*"-   liv 
But   out   in  th'  eountry.  where 
He  say  dirt  is  good  for  t-  v^  ir" 
"  An^  "  he  sav^  ~  we  gt*: 


I  can  go  in 
Drotcnd    r 
Mister  W 
An"   he  sav   i 
I    •  -t   '-^"': 


>   lake  is.  an'  it  won't 


nds. 


Mister  W  ims  ast 

If  I'm  go'     -  :    —       "■      "  ^ 

Xen  I  say  I'm  go' 

Wii         ^  here        7-    ? 

Ven  -       an*  Missns  V 

Goodne=.s   aak^   alive,    was    ever    s: 


~  say: 
a   pair  o'  b»:»y: 


Fainting  by  Howard  Pyle 
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HAT  was  a  strange  house  whereto  Ysobel 
de  Corveaux  returned  from  her  nunnery 
about  the  time  of  the  great  peace.     Her 
father,  the   Sieur  Arnault,  was  then  al- 
ready sapless,  his  manhood  withered  up 
in    thought;    spending    his    days    and    nights    in 
prayer   and   study,   in   fasts   and  meditations   and 
the  reading  and  writing  of  huge  books.     He  was 
called   saint    and    sorcerer,    but   without   proof   of 
either:   whether  or  no  his  lore   spread  into   other 
worlds,  at  least  he  was  without  all  care  for  this. 
His    soul   turned    in    upon    itself,    leaving    him    a 
deedless   man   that   sat   the   year   round    alone   in 
his    tower-chamber    while    his    three    stark    sons, 
Arnault,  Simon,  and  Jehan,  rode  forth  to  plunder 
and  rode  back  to  revel.     They,  saving  the  nobility 
that  gave  an.  edge  to  their  ill-doing,  were  no  better 
than    common    robbers    and    rioters.       Their    on- 
slaughts  and   pillagings,   tolls,   burnings,    ambush- 
ments,  and  ravishings  made  a  curse  and  a  terror 
between   the   Lot    and   the    Garonne.      They   filled 
the  castle  with  lawdess  men   and  loveless  women, 
whereof  the  Sieur  de  Corveaux  that  lived  islanded 
among   his   books  noted  nothing.      It  was   such   a 
"^  wolf-hold  as  many  another  of  that   day  and  that 

country;    only    with    tower    and    bower    hiding    a 
drowsy  scholar  and  a  dreaming  maid. 
_k  As  for  the  maid  herself,  that  was  convent-bred 

from  her  babyhood,  she  had  no  other  strangeness 
than  be'ing  beyond  nature  maidenly.  She  was 
born  under  Saturn,  a  straight  sturdy  creature,  all 
night  and  ivory,  big-bosomed,  with  twin  rivers  of 
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l»lack      hair      drawn 
<l(»\vii\var(l  over  brow 
and    car.     her    eyes 
fi(n*('ely    holy.       The 
depths    of   a    maid   are   worsliip 
and    wonder,    the    nearness    of 
(lod    and    tlie    remoteness    of    man:    in 
Ysobel  these  lay  as   it  were  o])en  to  the 
eye,  and  there  was  little  else.     Her  whole  knowledjiv 
of   men   was   between   her  father   and   her  brothers; 
(d'   whom   she   made   them   swine   and   him   a   saint, 
loathinjj;  and  adorinp,'  from  afar.     T  have  heard  that 
on  the  night  of  her  home-cominti"  none  met  her  at 
the  gate,   but   she  came   alone   into   the   hall   where 
her  brothers  held  high  carouse  amid  their  following. 
Jehan   staggered   u])   and   ea^^t   elnmsy  arms   aronnd 
her,  crying;  "Another  .  .  .  another  nnn,  by  all  the 
saints  I"  wherenpon  Arnanlt  verked  him  in  the  ribs, 
mnttering,  "  It   is   thy   sister,   fool.''     And  the  lean 
Simon    bnrst    into    a   sonr   howl    of   laughter.      She 
^Lood   a   moment   sickening  with   scorn,  then   cried   out,   "Ye 
be  no  brothers  of  mine,  but  sons  of  the  devil  that  rideth  upon 
your  eyes!"     And  so  fled  above  to  her  father,  and  would  have  sobbed 
upon  his  neck;  but  he  bowed  himself  away,  welcoming  her  the  while 
in  courtly  words  as  lady  of  Corveaux;  and  presently  fell  to  questioning 
her  upon  the  Latin  tongue  and  the  miracles  of  the  lesser  saints.     There- 
after, through   the  months   and  the   years,   Ysobel  dwelt  within   herself, 
little  regarded  and  very  lonely.     With  her  father  she  might  have  a  dry 
converse   of  mind   and   soid;   but   any   confessor   would   have   been   more 
fatherly;  and  she  scarce  held  speech  with  any  other  save  her  tirewoman 
that  was  an  old  witch  out  of  Brittany,  full  to  the  tongue's  end  of  strange  tales. 
So  all  the  youth  of  her  that  should  have  blossomed  forth  in  dance  and  merriment 
sucked  inward  into  dream  and  prayer.     She  was  a  nun  without  order  or  service, 
a   dumb   singer:   making   a   vain   passion   of  both.     Of  her  own   will,   indeed,   she 
would  have  taken  the  veil ;  but  the  brothers  would  have  none  of  that.    Her  marriage 
to  some  timely  choice  could  hardly  fail  of  their  profit,  and  they  kept  her  for  that 
use  as  though  she  had  been   a   Flemish   mare.     And  little  by  little  the   stagnant 
beauty  turned  sour  in  her,  and  her  dreams  and  days  drew  apart  into  a  hot  holiness 
and  a  cold  scorn. 

Being  thus  parted  from  eartli,  she  dwelt  in  the  fellowship  of  things  unearthly, 
the  hosts  of  heaven  and  hell,  and  the  soulless  spirits  of  enchantment.  She  spoke 
aloud  with  angels  in  the  morning,  and  shuddered  in  her  bed  because  the  wicked- 
ness in  the  castle  drew  devils  as  tlies  to  carrion.  And  because  men  were  loathly 
to  her  and  the  saints  chill,  she  made  in  her  imagining  a  prince  of  faery  that  was 
marvellously  strong  and  beautiful,  whereof  she  told  herself  numberless  tales. 
Therein  she  did  indeed  not  otherwise  than  as  other  maids,  that  have  commonly 
in  measure  of  their  misknowledge  of  man  some  dream  of  angel  purity  and  giant 
force,  white  wings   upon   a   pair  of  mighty   shoidders.      But   she   went   beyond   the 


common.  Her  prince  grew  almost  visible  to  her 
through  much  brooding;  she  knew  every  hair  of 
his  head,  every  color  of  his  raiment;  and  from 
fashioning  tales  about  him  she  came  to  talking 
with  him  as  with  the  powers  of  holiness.  Herein 
her  heart  misgave  her,  so  that  she  implored  the 
saints  whether  it  were  idolatry  thus  to  worship  a 
graven  image  of  the  mind.  But  thereto  the  saints 
answered  nothing;  and  she  would  speak  of  it  to 
no  human  creature.  What  is  most  strange,  there 
was  in  this  fantasy  no  warmth  nor  color  of  love. 
Her  prince  was  a  companion,  a  brother  glorified,  a 
familiar  saint:  his  hand  was  kindliness,  and  his 
kisses  were  as  flakes  of  snow.  Marriage  was  to  her 
like  death,  a  thing  unthinkable;  only  after  death 
at  least  was  a  clear  vision  of  Paradise. 

Under  the  walls  of  Corveaux,  upon  the  palm's-  \ 

breadth   of  loam  between   rock   and   river,   Ysobel 
had  made  a  garden  and  a  bower  of  cedar  branches 
overgrown   with   flowering   vines.      And   when   the 
summer  slanted  goldenly  through  laughing  leaves, 
and  the  air  grew  heavy  with  hot  sweetness,  it  was 
her    use   to    clamber    down   thither    and    sit    alone 
through  sunset  and  afterglow  and  often  far  into 
starshine,   tranced   between   dream    and   prayer.      So    upon    an 
August  eve  she  sat,  yearning  across  the  calm  water,  while  the 
shimmering  light  burned  into  gold  and  cooled  in  tawny  crimson 
and  the  stars  reached  their  bright  fingers  across  the  darkening 
stream ;  by  times  remembering  a  saint's  legend,  and  by  times 
taking  a  part  in  the  gramarye  of  some  old  tale.     The  calling 
of  birds  and  songs   of  wayfarers  through  the  forest  to   south- 
ward gave  way  to  rustling  gloom,  wherethrough- the  castle  lights 
above    shone    yellowly.      The    clash    of    laughter    within    there 
sounded  like   a  sudden  breeze.     And   as  the  moonlight  poured 
over  the  tower,  changing  all  semblances  and  filling  the  river- 
mists   with   pearl    and    amber,    she   fell   to    brooding   upon   her 
faery   prince,   how    he   should    come   with   the   mist    across   the 
water  and  stand  bright-haired  in  the  moonbeams  a  little  before 
the  bower,  looking  in  upon  her,  his  hand  above  his  eyes;  and 
they  should  go  away  together  into  faery-land.     A  breeze  broke, 
and  a  small  cloud  covered  the  moon.     And  as  it  passed,  there 
stood  the  very  Prince  before  the  bower,  golden-haired  against 
the  golden  mist.     He  was  clad  all  in  green,  after  the  manner 
of  Faery,  with  a  great  sword  by  his  side;  and  he  held  a  hand 
above  his  eyes,  looking  in  upon  her. 

Her   heart    sprang,    and    curbed    itself.      She    stood    up,    and 
muttered.  "  Is  it  thou   indeed  ?"  and  he  smiled  at  her  under  a 
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liciit  ln-ow,  an^wcrinii-.  "It  is  I,  siin-ly;  who 
should  1  l)c^""  TliLrcw  itli  she  t(><ik  a  l)lin(l  stop 
lU'iircr  and  hii<l  liaiid-  iip(»ii  lii>  slunddtTs,  mar- 
vellinu'  rn  tind  liim  any  tiriiu'r  than  air.  She 
>aid,  *•  I  (h-<'ain,  doiihtloss  ,  .  .  m-  didst  thou 
come  hither,  liaviii^  heard  me'"  'rhereupoii  lie 
laughed  low:  "  Xay,  1  hear — and  see."  And  he 
kissi'd  hei-.  holdiiii:  her  clo.-^e.  A  sweet  fire  surged 
over  her.  and  >he  leaned  hack  against  the  strength 
of  his  arms. 

Then  she  was  resting  against  a  fallen  tn-e  while 
he  stood  near  hy,  frownina-  ahove  a  ^niile.  She 
fell  to  questioninu  hiiu  of  his  own  land,  that  was 
hy  hi-  count  not  like  to  Franee  all  wasted  hy 
war,  hut  a  green  ])laee  full  of  langhter  and  holi- 
day. Beeans'^'  he  had  the  tongue  of  a  Xorthefner, 
she  asked  whether  he  eame  ahove  earth  in  Brit- 
tany, through  the  green  doorways  of  the  hills. 
Thereat  h(^  frowning,  she  said,  "  Belike  T  ask  now 
some  secret  of  Faery  unlawful  for  mortal  tlesli 
to  know:  forcive  me  therefore."  And  out  of  a 
silence  he  answered  slowly,  "  Nay,  as  thou  sayest 
.  .  .  through  the  grreen  doorways  of  the  hills," 
and  so  told  her  many  marvels  of  faery-land,  set- 
ting right  sundry  errors  in  her  own  knowledge. 
At  the  last,  when  he  would  have  kissed  her  in 
farewell,  she  thrust  away,  whispering-,  "  It  is  over- 
much to  bear,''  but  at  sight  of  his  eyes  her 
strength  turned  to  water.  Then  he  took  three 
steps  into  the  shining'  mist,  and  was  gone. 

Thereafter    the    world    fell    away    from    Ysobel 
hour  by  hour.    If  she  had  dwelt  among  her  dreams 
before,  it  was  now  the  very  day  that  was  a  dream ; 
wherefrom  she  awakened  in  the  twilight,  clamber- 
ing' down  the   rock   to   her  Faery  lover,   the   light 
of  his  eyes  and  the  shelter  of  his  arms.     All  that 
passed   she   put    into   her   prayers ;    but    the   saints 
had   still    naught   to   say   thereof,   while   her   tire- 
woman wondered  that  she  grew  so  beautiful.     So 
this    endured    for    hard    upon    a    fortnight,    until 
one    eve    the    tirew^oman    came    in    wdiile    she    w^as 
making  ready,  saying  that  her  brothers  bade  her 
:^      of   her   graciousness    attend   them    in   the    great    hall.      She    answered 
scornfully:   "What   have  I  to   do  with   them  ^     I   will   not   go."     But 
the  woman  wagged  a  smirking  head  at  her,  saying,  "  Nay,  but  bethink 
thee  w^ell,  my  lady;  haply  they  have  tidings  for  thee  out  of   faeiT-hmd." 
At  that  she  knit  her  hands  and  set  her  teeth  upon  a  deadly  fear,  and 
went  down  to  the  hall. 
It  was  empty  save  where  her  brothers  sat  above  the  high  table,  that  was  strewn 
wath  horns  and  set  with  flagons.     One  of  these  lay  upon  its  side,  the  wine  dripping 
to  the  floor,  where  a  dog  sniffed  at  the  pool  of  it  and  slunk  away.     Jehan  cried 
loudly:  ''  There  she  stands,  Sir  Bailiff!     How  say  ye  now,  having  seen  her?" 

Arnault  rose  up  to  meet  her,  saying:  ''My  lady  sister,  here  is  Lord  Bertram 
of  Eversley,  w^hom  the  English  king  hath  set  over  our  country  of  Guienne.  And 
because  of  our  power  and  repute  hereabout,  and  for  the  strengthening  of  the  peace 
between  the  lands,  he  hath  asked  thee  in  marriage.  Give  him  thy  hand  therefore, 
for  he  is  to  our  liking." 
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The  meaning  of  his  speech 
came  very  slowly  upon 
Ysobel,  as  one  watching  a 
wood-cutter  across  a  glade 
may  breathe  twice  between 
the  sound  thereof.     At  last 

the  Faery  Prince  himself  in  golden  spurs  and  shirt 
of  dingy  mail.  The  blood  beat  in  her  eyes,  and  her 
heart  became  as  an  aching  lump  of  ice.  She 
might  say  only,  "  Thou  ...    !" 

He  bent  before  her,  ansv/ering:  "I  am,  as  thou 
hast  heard.  Lord  of  Eversley.  Is  that  not  better 
than  a  kingdom  of  thistle-down  in  Elfland  ?"  And 
he  made  to  have  saluted  her.  His  eyes  were  full 
of  water,  and  the  wine  sat  heavy  upon  his  breath. 
Ysobel  cried  out  dully,  and  thrust  her  hands 
against  his  face.  Then  she  stood  sick  and  shiver- 
ing, half  aware  that  Jehan  slapped  his  huge  thigh, 
shouting,  "God's  nails!  is  it  not  a  rare  play?" 
and  the  lean  Simon  drawled :  "  There  is  a  tag  of 
our  old  sire's  Latin  that  suits  .  .  .  nee  mentis 
iolerare  .  .  .  Curse  it,  I  cannot  remember."  By  then 
she  caught  breath  enough  to  mutter,  "  Thou  .  .  . 
thou  art  below  even  these  beasts,  that  at  worst 
follow  their  foulness  honestly,"  and  so  walked 
proudly  through  the  door,  thence  fled  away,  shud- 
dering.   Yet  even  so  she  heard  Jehan's  laughter. 

She  barred  out  her  woman,  and  lay  the  most 
part  of  the  night  upon  her  bed,  wordless  and  dry- 
eyed,  watching  the  broidered  pattern  upon  the 
canopy  and  bitmg  at  her  hands.  She  did  not 
pray.  Toward  morning  the  thought  broke  through 
her  shame  that  she  would  be  wedded  to  Bertram 
of  Eversley  whether  or  no.  Therewith  she  cut  off 
her  hair,  and  brought  together  sundry  of  her 
jewels.  Then  she  put  on  a  gray  friar's  gown, 
drawing  the  cowl  close,  and  crept  out  of  the  castle. 

But  for  such  hard  employ,  there  is  no  saying 
what  might  have  come  upon  her;  for  the  height 
of  her  fall  was  the  whole  depth  of  her  scorn  of 
man;  and  her  soul  mocked  her.  Howbeit,  she  had 
now  small  space  for  other  than  body's  woe.  She  pushed  westward 
along  the  river  bank  whither  a  ford  was;  whipped  by  twigs  and 
torn  by  briers,  stumbling  amid  logs  and  stones  and  scrambling 
over  gullies.  Eor  she  had  no  knowledge  of  the  paths,  and  the 
night  was  pit-murk,  smelling  of  rain  and  full  of  short  gusts  that 
hissed  and  howled  about  her.  Where  the  ford  should  be,  she  went 
fearfully  into  the  water,  thrusting  forward  with  a  branch,  and  gasping  at  the  chill 
wetness  that  crept  upward  to  her  waist.  Toward  the  farther  bank  lay  a  mire  where- 
from  she  might  not  by  any  means  get  free:  the  mud  shook  and  sucked  under  her 
feet,  and  stinking  bubbles  rose.  By  now  the  night  was  waning,  so  that  she  dimly 
saw  black  forest  and  wan  sky  and  the  gray  water  that  crisped  and  wrinkled  in  the 
wind  like  her  own  flesh;  and  remembering  that  same  river  beautiful  under  the 
moonlight,  she  fell  to  laughing  and  sobbing  together,  by  times  crying  out  for  aid. 
Presently  there  came  a  trampling  of  hoofs  and  a  babble  of  strange  tongues.  Then 
a  horse  crashed  down  to  the  waterside,  and  a  rope  fell  across  her  shoulders.  They 
dragged  her  up  the  bank  half  alive;  and  there  was  Bertram  of  Eversley  with  a  score 
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lit'  inon-;it-;U'iii^.  all  slKniiinii- 
laiiii-iiaiiv.  iiioreovcr,  •  that  slu' 
sounded  like  to  the  gTiinil)Hiic:  of 


Bertram    said    at    last 


tl 


le    river,    good 


fatl 


ler 


with     laui:hter.       Their 
could     not     understand, 
swine. 

"  What    a    devil    dost    thou    in 
^lust    every    good    Franciscan 


be  preaehing  to  the  fishes?" 

Ysobel      answered      sullenly,     " 

the      eonvt'ut       there;       that      is 

to    know." 

lie     turned     uiion     her     a     faci 

<een.        "  'i'ruly,     there     is     little 

friar    or    so:     hut     when     I     ask. 


g*o     to 
enough 


A gen,      t 
for       tlu' 


that     she     had     not 

merit     in     saving     a 

I     am     answered     a< 


in     this     country."       'i'lu-n     she     began     hastily     a     lale 

of     a     pilg:riniage     and     a     message     to     the     Prioress. 

whereupon     he     broke     in     i)leasantly:     "For     a     holy 

man,     these     be     marvellously      ill  -  fashioned     lies.        I 

i)id)t    thou    art    over-innoeent    to    be    let    loose    among 

luns.        Ilowbeit,     we     shall     be     to-night     in      Ag:en. 

^lennwhile  .   .   .  deal   fairly  with  ns,  good  father; 

that    rojie    that    drew    thee    from    the    mire    is    all 

unused    to    the    saving    of    life.''      Therewith    an 

archer  took   her   up   on    his   horse,   and   they   rode 

away  through  a  fine  rnin. 

After  a  time  they  went  very  quietly  along-  a 
bridle-traek  that  gave  upon  the  main  road.  Then 
they  stopix^l  for  an  archer  to  clothe  himself  like 
a  churl,  while  others  filled  great  sacks  with  leaves. 
He  loaded  his  horse  therewith,  and  set  off  drivini; 
it  before  him.  Presently  arose  a  shouting,  wdiere- 
tii)on  they  all  set  spur  and  thundered  down  the 
highway  where  a  dozen  rough  fellows  beset  the 
man.  There  was  no  quarter  given  save  to  one,  a 
grizzled  giant  with  a  blue  scar  on  his  chin. 

That  day's  ride  sonthward  was  to  Ysobel  a-^ 
an  evil  dream..  Her  body  grew  weary  unto  numb- 
ness, but  her  soul  quickened  sorely.  By  times 
they  halted  while  Bertram  held  converse  with 
sundry  persons,  gentle  and  simple,  that  seemed 
all  to  meet  him  as  by  ordinance.  The  onfall  and 
the  slaying  of  men  looked  no  less  a  part  of  the 
day's  busiiiess.  And  it  came  upon  her  with  a 
strange  anger  that  he  had,  as  it  were,  set  her 
betrothal  in  a  chance  cleft  among  laidly  matters. 
-^  Once  he  cried  back  to  know  how  fared  the  friar; 

and  the  archer  shouted  in  French  for  her  to  hear: 
"  Well  enough  for  himself,  I  promise  thee.  A 
murrain  on  him,  he  clings  like  a  woman."  By  that  she  grew  mindful  of  her  feet 
that  must  surely  betray  her  when  they  should  be  washed  from  the  mire.  So  that 
in  the  nooning  she  made  shift  to  \vrap  them  in  rags,  and  lost  her  dinner  thereby. 
The  afternoon  Avas  a  humming  faintness,  mixed  with  the  smell  of  wet  horses  and 
the  senseless  jargon  of  the  men.  Surely  they  must  be  throughout  of  iron,  so  to 
endure  unwearied;  and  she  marvelled  at  the  swing  of  Bertram's  shoulders  and  his 
heartsome  voice  flung  backward.  It  was  little  enough  to  him  that  he  had  lost  her: 
though  he  were  no  faery,  he  was  at  the  least  a  devil.     * 

In.  Agen,  she  slid  from  the  horse  faint  with  cold  and  emptiness,  and  so  galled 
with  riding  that  she  might  hardly  stand.  Thereat  the  savage  cre^v  became  of  a 
sudden  kindlier  than  women.     They  brought  her  to  the  fire,  kicking  the  scullion  out 
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of  the  chimiiey-seat,  and  filled  her  with  a  great  cup  of 
hot  wine.  She  had  sense  to  hold  cowl  and  gown  desper- 
ately close;  and  seeing  that,  they  grinned  one  to  another 
and  let  her  be.  So  she  fell  into  a  warm  doze,  aching 
comfortably,  with  humming  ears.  Out  of  that  she  roused 
to  see  Bertram  sitting  in  judgment  over  the  prisoner, 
that  stood  before  him  sullenly  unfearful,  the  firelight 
reddening  his  bristly  face,  saying: 

"  I  have  done  no  more  than  my  betters.  I  rob  the 
knave  and  hang  therefor,  v/hile  the  Corveaux  rob  the 
master  and  go  free." 

Bertram  answered,  "  Truly  they  deserve  worse  than  thou ; 
does  that  better  thy  deserving  ?"    And  the  fellow  growled : 

"  Nay,  I  have  had  my  will.     ]S^ow  take  thine." 

Bertram  looked  at  him  through  sorrowful  eyes  over 
a  shut  mouth.  "  Thou  art  such  an  one  as  I  would  spare, 
if  I  might.  At  least,  I  swear  to  thee  that  I  will  root 
out  that  ovrl's  nest  of  Corveaux."  And  he  signed  to  lead 
the  man  away.  Thereat  Ysobel  sprang  up,  crying  hoarse- 
ly for  mercy  upon  him.  Her  words  trickled  into  a  silence, 
wherein  Bertram  said  slowly,  "  Tell  ihine  own  beads, 
Priest,  and  be  still." 

Then  they  brought  in  a  young  soldier  that  had  carried 
off  a  farmer's  daughter  from  the  Abbey  lands.  By  their 
law  he  should  go  to  death,  and  the  maid  to  the  Abbey  as 
a  penitent;  and  that  the  Prioress  herself  was  there  to 
uphold,  sacredly  wroth  that  the  matter  must  go  to  other 
judgment  than  her  own.  When  Bertram  had  heard  all, 
he  turned  to  the  maid,  that  shook  and  wept,  her  mother 
whispering  in  her  ear,  and  said : 

"  Thou  if  any  bearest  the  wrong  in  this  matter.     I  will  '    ,. 

take  thy  way  of  it — shall  he  die?"  ' 

The  Prioress  began  to  tell  her  to  be  strong  and  cast 
out  the  devil,  while  the  farmer  railed  aloud.  When  they 
were  quiet,  Bertram  said  again : 

"  Speak  out,  and  speak  freely.  If  thou  desire  it,  the 
man  shall  surely  die;  or  if  thou  will,  here  is  a  priest 
that  shall  wed  you,  and  I  will  take  him  into  my  service." 
Therewith  he  flashed  round  upon  the  man.  "  How  say'st 
thou?  W^ilt  thou  bide  her  will  of  it?"  And  the  fellow 
stammered,  "  Ay,  surely."  Then  the  wench  cast  herself 
at  Bertram's  feet,  saying  that  they  were  true  lovers,  and 
calling  on  him  to  save  them.  He  raised  her,  and  bade 
the  friar  stand  forth. 

The  turn  of  YsobeTs  life  was  in  that  moment.  She  had  but  to  cry  out  and  throw 
off  the  gown  to  have  a  hallowed  safety  all  her  days;  on  the  other  side  lay  shame 
and  sacrilege.  Yet  there  stood  those  two  hearts,  evil  doubtless,  that  she  might 
rescue  if  she  would;  and  there  stood  the  Prioress,  pure  and  terrible  behind  her 
veil,  and  the  parents  hot  after  vengeance.  Moreover,  she  had  beneath  all  a  blind 
sense  of  bearing  a  part  in  Bertram's  judgment  that  by  her  failure  would  be  set 
at  naught.  The  wine  gave  her  courage  of  the  body,  and  she  flung  her  soul  into 
the  scale.  The  pair  were  on  their  knees  at  her  while  she  murmured  half- 
remembered  words.  After  that  she  was  on  a  dark  stairway  with  Bertram,  where 
she  grew  dizzy  and  fell. 

She  wakened  at  dawn  in  an  empty  garret,  an  archer  shaking  her,  and  saying 
that  Poger  of  the  Scar  had  need  of  a  priest  before  he  died.  So  along  with  the 
dread  of  what  she  had  done  came  the  need  of  playing  the  part  that  she  had  taken; 


» 


and  >li('  wont  furtli  to  liim  with  an  acliiiiLi-  l>n>\v  an<] 
a  weakness  of  the  knees.  lie  looked  a>  tlionizli 
naniiht  was  to  liappen. 

"  1  will  none  of  thy  shrifts,  little  father,"  he  said, 
htfore  she  could  speak.  "  Scarce  all  Aviaiuin  could 
send  Scarred  Ro^er  away  clean.  But  there  is  a 
ne])how  of  mine  yonder  in  some  stew  over  a  wench. 
He  is  an  honest  lad,  no  likeness  to  me;  and  his  mother 
lives  hy  him.  Say  a  good  Avord  for  liim  to  thy  lord, 
and  I  will  send  thee  to  a  treasure." 

She  choked  out :  "  W'illinjjly,  hut  thereof  is  no  more 
need.     I  wedded  them  yesternight." 

The  rol)l)er  howled  with  laugrhter:  ''Well  dom". 
tliou !  Thou  look'st  not  to  have  so  much  hlood  in 
thee — hast  had  thine  own  trouhles,  douhtless,  for  all 
thy  girl's  face."  Thereafter,  she  seeking  not  as  a 
priest  but  out  of  her  own  pity  to  move  him  from 
carnal  thoughts,  he  answered:  "Nay,  let  be,  lad. 
^fayhap  I  go  liglitly  into  hell,  mayhap  the  good  God 
is  merciful.  Howsoever,  I  will  not  trouble  Ilim  with 
whining."  Then  he  told  her  where  liis  treasure  was, 
and  the  men  came  for  him.  Ysobel  must  needs  go 
with  him  to  the  gallows;  it  was  an  ugly  sight,  but 
«Hm  over. 

Keturning,  Bertram  asked  her  merrily,  "  IIow  doth 

our  fisherman?"     And  she  said,  "  (^anst  thou  jest  at 

lis  time  " 

He  frowned  above  a  smile:  "I  have  many  a  life 
upon  my  soul,  and  never  one  sat  lightlier.  There 
was  no  blacker  villain  than  this  Roger  in  all  Guienne 
.  .  .  yet  he  took  a  dog's  death  like  a  man." 

She  answered,  doubting,  "'  Doubtless  the  devil 
upheld  him." 

"  Mayhap.     Did  not  thy  heart  warm  to  the  fellow  ?'' 
Ysobel  said  sullenly,  "  Men  and  deeds  be  either  good 
or  evil."    But  he  shook  his  head. 

"  That  is  a  woman's  error,  w^hereby  ye  priests  take 
hold  on  women.  But  a  man  taketh  all  the  world,  fair 
and  foul  together." 

She  looked  sharply  at  him,  and  he  reddened,  but  his 
eyes  held  straight. 

"  Then  this  is  a  dreadful  w^orld." 
He  answered  merrily,  "  Nay,  it  is  a  fine  heartsome 
place,  full  of  hunger  and  good  fare."     And  so  they 
went  in  to  meat. 

Thereafter,  and  for  many  days,  Ysobel  abode  as  a 
friar  with  the  men  of  P>ersley,  taking  that  part  as 
it  befell  in  all  their  doings:  at  first  hopelessly,  as 
having  no  earth  beneath  her  feet,  clutching  at  that 
which  lay  nearest.  Having  drowned  the  morrow  in 
a  mist,  she  must  needs  take  up  hour  by  hour  as  one 


sick  beyond  hope  taketh  food  and  drink.  Truly,  there 
was  naught  else  to  do:  she  had  barred  herself  out  of 
the  Abbey,  and  her  home  was  a  horror  to  her.  She 
might,  indeed,  have  sought  sanctuary  elsewhere;  but 
by  what  time  that  hope  grew  clear  she  had  little  care 
for  it,  nor  even  for  this,  that  in  playing  the  friar 
still  she  built  up  sacrilege.  Her  sorrow  had  an  edge 
too  sharp  to  cut  through  busy  days  unblunted;  and 
the  courage  of  her  birth  plunged  her  among  the  press 
of  affairs  eagerly,  doing  small  deeds  with  all  her 
might,  hungry  for  use.  Guienne  was  in  those  times 
a  ver3^  litter  of  waste  and  lawlessness,  and  Eversley 
the  besom  to  sweep  it  clean;  w^hereby  even  Ysobel, 
that  could  neither  fight  nor  feed,  had  enough  to  do. 
There  was  ever  a  sore  body  at  hand,  or  a  broken  soul; 
and  shrift  and  confession  opened  gulfs  of  humanity 
before  her,  wherefrom  she  must  pluck  tools  to  work 
with,  and  no  time  for  shuddering.  She  had  in  this 
no  thought  of  atonement.  As  for  her  soul,  that  w^as 
already  lost  beyond  peradventure ;  though  she  did 
good,  it  was  for  wonder  and  for  fellowship  in  the 
employ  of  the  rest.  Of  the  men  she  thought  belike 
no  better  than  at  first;  only  through  marvelling  at 
them,  she  forgot  the  foulness  of  her  distaste.  She 
set  to  learn  their  language,  telling  them  tales  by  night 
around  the  fire.  They  bellowed  with  laughter  at  her 
speech,  and  drank  the  tales  thirstily,  swearing  fear- 
some oaths  for  joy  thereof;  whereat  Ysobel  wondered 
to  feel  pleasure.  Life  was  to  her  as  a  loathly  food  that 
she  ate  starveling,  and  so  found  it  curiously  sweet. 

As  for  Bertram,  he  was  the  strangest  of  many 
marvels  that  rode  night  and  day  upon  her  heart. 
That  he  had  not  known  her  that  first  night  at  the 
inn  was  beyond  thinking.  Yet  he  gave  never  a  sign 
thereof  in  word  or  look.  He  guarded  her,  indeed, 
momently  from  the  chance  of  harm,  keeping  her  much 
by  his  side,  seldom  beyond  eyeshot ;  and  it  was  doubt- 
less by  his  w^ill  that  the  men  left  her  alone  save  when 
she  sought  after  them.  Nevertheless,  he  shielded 
neither  her  eyes  nor  her  ears,  and  bore  himself  toward 
her  with  a  careless  good- will  that  roughened  by  times 
as  though  he  'remembered  a  plan.  Among  those  days, 
the  couple  of  her  false  wedding  came  to  her  with  a 
simple  flood  of  thanks,  the  woman  sobbing  at  her  lap, 
while  the  man  babbled  of  how  a  saint  upon  earth 
was  worth  many  in  heaven,  and  the  like.  Thereafter 
Bertram,  coming  by,  asked  what  ailed  the  friar;- and 
she  answered  out  of  a  dry  agony,  "  Because  I  have 
done  sacrilege,  they  make  a  saint  of  me." 

He  said  roughly,  '"'They  are  happy;  where  is  the 
harm?"  Whereupon  she  broke  out:  "Happy!  They 
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an'  ill  mortal  sin."  Tlu'ii.  catcliiiiL;'  lior- 
<<,'lt'.  l)Oiiaii  to  say  how  the  weddiiiLr 
Itad  bci'ii  iiiilawfiil  as  a.u:aiiist  the  Prioress's  will. 
Jle  frowned  above  a  smile:  "Here  is  the  plain 
;rood  we  have  done:  a  man  alive  and  a  maid  loving'. 
What  is  amiss  with  their  vcddiiii'-,  .^iiici'  they  have 
no  donbt  thereof  (" 

She    said.    "  Thou    art     ever    tan^ilinii"    ^ood    and 
'\il"     And  he  answered: 

■"  Xay,   there   is   no   tanfjle.      See   now.   to    slay    a 
man   is   unlawful,   and    1    slew    Koe:er   of   the   Sear. 
Yet   so   I   upheld   that    very    law,   he   being:   a   mur- 
derer.    Also,   a    fair  titilit    is   honorable.     It    is   the 
deed   that   matters.''    Then   suddenly,   out   of   a   si- 


lence:  "  Lo,  a  miracle! 


Bertram   of  Eversley  preaching 

her 


J 

T  t(^  a  friar!"  and  he  went  away  laus'hintr,  yet  leavin 

%  ill  some  sort  comforted. 

%  After  this  the  two  drew  somewhat  together,  she  leaning 

as  it  were  upon  his  will;  for  her  own,  when  she  had 
space  for  brooding,  ran  to  waste,  chasing  good  and  evil 
ill  circles  about  God.  And  Bertram,  that  went  about  his 
work  undoubting,  was  a  stay  against  dizziness.  He  would 
be  half  across  Guienne  overnight,  fighting  and  harrying; 
by  dawn  sitting  in  judgment  over  the  quarrels  of  a  coun- 
tryside, and  b.y  noon  teaching  the  war- bewildered  villeins 
to  restore  their  fields.  He  might  slit  a  throat,  prune  a 
vine,  and  deal  justly  with  a  Jew  under  the  same  sun: 
all  with  laughter  and  a  toss  of  the  hair,  and  all  (unless 
he  were  beyond  dreaming  false)  with  a  starved  love  cry- 
ing at  his  heart.  That,  nevertheless,  was  a  door  that  she 
dared  not  open,  even  in  herself.  Meanwhile  she  grew 
mindful  as  to  him  of  small  things:  the  droop  of  his 
shoulders  in  a  long  ride,  the  upward  fling  of  his  hand 
when  he  looked  across  country,  his  frowning  smile  when 
he  pondered  a  matter.  The  strength  of  him,  as  her  own 
strong  body  used  itself  to  rough  living,  grew  less  a 
miracle  and  more  a  wonder.  And  that  tells  the  whole 
change  in  her.  Birth  and  death  she  beheld  now  without 
horror;  but  no  mystery  could  match  a  world  wherein 
these  and  a  thousand  lesser  miracles  were  ordinary  mat- 
ters; and  most  marvellous  of  all  w^as  the  great  laughter 
and  kindliness  of  men  through  sin  and  pain.  She  fell 
more  and  more  into  the  power  that  Bertram  wielded: 
while  he  was  afield  among  the  peasantry,  she  wrought 
among  the  women;  she  twisted  the  truth  out  of  crooked 
or  craven  souls  for  the  use  of  his  judgments;  and  she 
gathered  up  the  overseeing  of  the  men's  fare  and  har- 
borage, becoming  in  a  sort  seneschal  to  the  troop.  The 
ill-gotten  treasure  of  Roger  of  the  Scar  she  kept  for  her  own  charities,  whereof 
Bertram  demanded  why  it  should  not  be  sent  with  other  moneys  to  the  King. 

Ysobel  answered  pertly:  "I  will  take  on  myself  his  Majesty's  use  thereof.     Thou 
may'st  ask  Roger.    The  king  gave  him  a  long  rope,  and  I  at  least  a  short  shrift." 


Bertram  beat  upon  his  thigh :  ''  Holy  Vir- 
gin!    Our  friar  groweth  wicked  enough  to 
be  of  use  in  the  world."    Thereat  Ysobel  felt  herself  redden- 
ing between  shame  and  happiness.    He  frowned  at  her  a  mo- 
ment, then  growled,  "What  a  devil  dost  thou  with  my  surcoat  ?" 

She  started,  sought  to  hide  the  needle,  and  pricked  herself 
sorely.    Bertram  said,  while  she  sucked  at  her  hand : 

''-  A  friar  is  half  a  man,  and  a  tailor  a  ninth.  What  does 
that  make  thee  ?"  and  she  noted  that  his  eyes  were  wide  and 
wistful  like  a  child's;  then  remembered  how  they  had  at 
all  times  that  look,  whatsoever  he  did.  By  such  converse 
there  arose  between  them  a  curious  fellowship  of  friar  and 
lord,  whereunder  lay  the  unspoken  memory  of  maid  and 
Faery  Prince  like  a  plain  matter  whereof  speech  was  shame. 

Not  long  after  this  the  word  Avent  out  for  a  long  ride  to 
northward  and  an  onfall  at  the  end  of  it.  Bertram  would 
have  had  Ysobel  stay  behind,  saying  that  it  was  a  hard 
journey  and  mayhap  a  hard  fight;  and  there  would  be  no 
need  of  a  friar  until  they  brought  back  the  prisoners.  But 
she  said :  "  I  am  not  here  for  cream  and  sweetmeats.  At 
worst,  a  ninth  man  will  be  small  loss;  or  if  I  be  more, 
then  is  there  use  for  me."  And  he  reflected  upon  that  a 
while,  and  let  her  go.  They  set  out  after  noon,  with  all  the 
troop,  and  rode  hard  and  late  under  a  gray  and  gusty  sky, 
lying  to  rest  shelterless  in  a  wood,  pit-murk  and  smelling 
of  rain.  Ysobel  opened  eyes  in  the  gloom  to  find  Bertram 
spreading  his  cloak  about  her,  having  waited  until  she 
should  be  asleep.  She  lay  without  sign  for  the  nonce;  and 
when  he  came  to  take  it  before  dav/n,  held  it  fast,  asking 
solemnly  what  he  did  there.  Thereupon  he  cursed  her 
heartily  for  stealing  his  cloak  and  leaving  him  to  freeze; 
while  the  men  yawned  and  chuckled,  rubbing  drowsy  eyes. 
Howbeit,  there  was  no  venom  in  his  cursing,  though  it 
lacked  not  for  words. 

Having  fed  and  looked  well  to  their  arms,  they  trampled 
away  through  the  darkness,  leaving  Ysobel  and  a  couple 
of  men  to  care  for  the  horses.  The  night  waned  slowly, 
with  a  chill  small  rain.  And  Ysobel  over  her  wine  and 
black  bread  saw  a  squat  oak  tree,  veined  with  vines,  come 
out  of  the  mist  like  a  memory.  Presently  other  trees  and 
a  rock  or  two  fell  into  their  awaited  places  like  the  words 
of  an  oft-read  book ;  and  hard  by  to  the  right  she  heard  the 
lapping  of  water.  Therewith  all  the  truth  flowed  in  upon 
her.  She  slipped  away,  speechless,  and  pushed  westward 
along  the  river  bank.  Where  the  ford  was  she  v/ent  care- 
fully into  the  water,  skirting  about  the  mire,  and  smiling  j 
between  gasps  at  the  black  forest  and  wan  sky  and  the  gray 
water  that  crisped  and  wrinkled  in  the  wind.    On  the  farther 

side,  she  gathered  her  gown  and  ran,  until,  while  she  panted  breathless  and  hot- 
throated  up  the  rock,  suddenly  the  whole  castle  above  her  broke  into  shouts  and 
clashings  like  a  blown  fire  bursting  into  flame.  There  was  a  bird's  nest  above  the 
wicket,  wherein  the  mother-bird  sat  motionless  with  bright  eyes.     Ysobel  pushed 
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through  and  into  the  i;reat  hall,  where  before.'  her  Bertram  au'l  liis  mcn-at-arnis 
ranged  along  the  edge  of  the  dais,  spread  apart  for  sword-swing,  and  beyond  them 
raged  a  horde  of  howling  shadows  whereamong  the  archers  in  the  gallery  drave  their 
arrows.  Eversley  had  nil  the  best  of  it.  The  line  of  shining  shoulders  bent  and 
sprung  like  a  great  sword;  in  the  mid-t,  Bertram's  tossing  hair  made  a  St.  Michael 
of  him.  A  man  writhed  lizardwise  between  the  feet  of  the  fighters,  and  rose  up  at  his 
back  with  a  knife.  Ysobel  wound  herself  about  the  man's  neck,  dragging  him  down 
with  her.  He  struck  at  her  as  they  rolled,  and  cut  her  arm;  but  she  made  shift  so 
to  beat  his  head  upon  the  fioor  that  he  lay  (juiet.  And  therewith  was  a  rush  and  a 
shouting,  and  the  men  of  Eversley  bore  forward  adowu  the  hall,  driving  a  crumpled 
mass.    So  that  fight  was  over. 

Ysobel  got  to  her  feet.  The  man  she  had  fought  with  was  her  own  brother  Simon. 
Presently  through  the  pale  torchlight  that  liickcred  against  the  dawn  came  sweaty 
men  seeking  him.  They  dragged  him  up,  groaning,  and  led  him  down  the  hall. 
At  the  far  end,  Bertram  sat  upon  a  table  swinging  his  feet,  his  sword  across  his 
knees ;  and  they  brought  the  three  brothers  bound  before  him. 

He  said  slowly:  "  Well,  I  have  come.    Ye  had  warning  of  me  many  times.'' 

Simon  Ix^gan :  "We  gave  thee  our  sister,  and  it  i<  none  of  our  fault  that  she 
voided  the  bargain.    Xow,  for  our  ransom — " 

Arnault  broke  in  upon  him:  "Be  still,  dog,  if  thou  hast  any  blood  of  Corveaux 
remaining!  .  .  .  My  Lord  Eversley,  we  are  at  last  in  thine  hands.  Take  our  heads, 
not  our  necks,  for  we  be  gentle  born."  And  Jehan  growled:  *'  Ay,  we  Ije  fair  caught. 
We  have  naught  to  say.'' 

Bertram  said:  "There  is  no  need  to  count  your  ill-doing.  Have  ye  done  one 
gentle  knightly  deed  since  ye  were  lords  of  Corveaux?"  Then  he  turned  to  the 
crowd.    "  Is  there  any  here  that  will  sjx^ak  np  for  them  V 

Ysobel  thrust  into  the  circle,  throwing  back  her  cowl.  "  Here  am  I,"  she  said, 
"  Ysobel  de  Corveaux.  These  be  my  brothers  when  all  is  said,  and  I  am  .  .  .  God 
knows  what.  Ilowbeit,  I  have  won  of  thee  some  deserving.  Leave  these  free  to 
mend  w^hat  they  have  done,  and  I  ^\  ill  be  hostage  for  them." 

There  was  a  rustling,  and  then  a  stillness.  A  dog  sniffled  at  a  splotch  of  blood 
upon  the  rushes,  and  one  kicked  him  away,  whereat  he  howled  and  some  laughed 
shortly.  Bertram  only  said,  "  If  I  hang  the  small  robbers  and  ransom  the  great, 
how^  shall  I  uphold  the  law  V' 

Ysobel  answered.  "  It  is  the  whole  deed  that  counts.  They  can  overdo  all  their 
ill  deeds  in  aiding  us  to  set  this  land  in  order.  Trust  me  that  they  will.  Moreover, 
it  is  not  them  that  I  ransom,  but  thee ;  for  thine  owti  life  is  mine."  And  Simon  growled : 

"  That  is  sooth  enow.    I  had  thee  safe  when  the  wench  fell  upon  me." 

Bertram  frowned  into  nothingness  over  a  shut  mouth.  Out  of  a  silence  Jehan 
shouted:  "By  God,  no!  We  v.dll  live  at  no  such  price."  And  Amaidt  added: 
"'  Give  me  a  sword,  Lord  Eversley,  and  I  v^'ill  fight  thee  for  my  sister's  fame.  I>et 
me  be  hanged  afterward." 

At  that  Bertram  sprang  up,  cr^'ing:  "I  am  Edward  of  England  in  this  place,  and 
ye  shall  do  as  I  say!  Ye  arc  free  forthwith  to  sweep  out  your  own  midden;  and  a 
year  hence,  if  ye  will,  I  will  fight  all  the  three  of  you.  There  is  no  wrong  between 
us.  Meanwhile,  the  lady  Ysobel  is  your  surety,  not  to  me  but  to  the  King."  And 
therewith  a  great  clamor  went  up,  wherethrough  of  a  sudden  rang  a  brazen  snarl 
like  the  sound  of  a  broken  trumpet.  And  there  stood  the  Sieur  Arnault  de  Corveaux, 
tow^ering  above  human  stature  in  his  long  scholar's  gown,  his  thin  beard  a-bristle 
and  his  eyes  red-hot  under  the  white  knot  of  his  brows. 

"  How^  now,  messieurs!"  he  roared,  striding  to  the  edge  of  the  dais.  "Enemies 
in  our  castle  of  Corveaux?  To  me,  cow^ards — why  stand  ye  dreaming?  Jehan, 
Simon,  Arnault — "  His  hand  flew  to  his  girdle,  and  brought  away  only  a  worn 
and  dusty  inkhom,  w^hereat  he  stared  a  moment,  then  gazed  blindly  about  the  clut- 
tered hall — the  broken  settles,  the  men-at-arms,  the  prisoners,  and  the  dead.  The 
manhood  went  out  in  him  like  a  blown  candle;  and  he  tottered  up  to  Ysobel,  groping 
with  his  hands  like  a  child. 


"  Here  is  my  daughter  Ysobel  come  home  again,"  he  creaked  out.  "  Thou  must 
be  our  housewife,  child,  for  we  be  all  men  here.  See  to  the  entertainment  of  these 
gentles  .  .  .  and  now,  touching  the  gestes  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  .  .  ."  His  voice 
died  off  into  mumbling,  and  she  led  him  forth  of  the  hall. 

She  left  him  an  hour  later  to  clamber  down  to  her  old  bower  between  rock  and 
river,  where  the  leaves  were  curling,  but  the  sun  shone  warm  upon  the  water  through 
a  waft  of  golden  mist.  Out  of  the  forest  came  a  melody  of  many  birds,  that  hushed 
while  a  small  cloud  covered  the  sun.  x\nd  there  within  the  bower  was  Bertram 
of  Eversley,  looking  out  upon  her,  his  hand  above  his  eyes.  He  came  forward 
quietly  and  kissed  her.  Her  heart  sprang  and  curbed  itself,  trampling;  and  she 
leaned  back  against  the  strength  of  his  arms.     Presently  he  said: 

"  Now  have  we  broken  the  last  fantasy,  and  there  is  no  more  Faery  Prince 
for  thee." 

And  she  answered,  nestling,  "  It's  no  matter :  I  have  found  a  man." 


Duet 


BY    WITTER    BYNNER 

WHAT    can    a    woman    find    in    us. 
What    has    her   wit    divined    in   us?- 
The    utmost    and   the   least   in    us — 
The   angel   and  the  beast  in  us. 


What   can   a   man   descry   in   us 
And   so    allow   the   lie   in   us? — 
The   serpent    and   the    dove    in    us- 
And  oh,  the  mother-love   in   us ! 
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PART     II 


HI'!  was  the  n\09.t  caro:5siiifr  of  men 
in  his  pity,  hut  ho  had  the  tine 
instinct,  which  would  have  pleased 
LowolJ,  of  never  putting  his  hands  o7i 
you — fine,  delicate  hands,  with  tajK'r  fin- 
gers, and  pink  nails,  like  a  girl's,  and 
s<^*nsitively  (piivering  in  moments  of  emo- 
tion; he  did  not  paw  you  with  them,  to 
show  his  affection,  a<  so  many  of  us 
Americans  are  a])t  to  do.  Among  the 
half-dozen,  or  half-hundred,  personalities 
that  each  of  us  hecomes,  I  should  say 
that  Clemens's  central  and  final  ix-rson- 
ality  was  something  exquisite.  His 
casual  acquaintance  might  know  him, 
perhaps,  from  his  fierce  intensity,  his 
wild  pleasure  in  shocking  x>eople  with  his 
ribaldries  and  profanities,  or  from  the 
mere  need  of  loosing  his  rebellious  spirit 
in  that  way,  as  anything  but  exquisite, 
and  yet  that  was  what  in  the  last  analysis 
he  was.  They  might  come  away  loathing 
or  hating  him,  but  one  could  not  knov/ 
him  well  without  realizing  him  the  most 
serious,  the  most  humane,  the  most  con- 
scientious of  men.  He  was  Southwestern, 
and  born  amidst  the  oppression  of  a  race 
that  had  no  rights  as  against  ours,  but 
T  never  saw  a  man  more  regardful  of 
negroes.  He  had  a  yellow  butler  wdien 
I  first  began  to  know  him,  because  he 
said  he  could  not  bear  to  order  a  white 
man  about,  but  the  terms  of  his  ordering 
George  were  the  softest  entreaty  which 
command  ever  wore.  He  loved  to  rely 
upon  George,  who  was  such  a  broken  reed 
in  some  things,  though  so  stanch  in 
others,  and  the  fervent  Republican  in 
politics  that  Clemens  then  liked  him  to  be. 
He  could  interpret  Clemens's  meaning  to 
the  public  without  conveying  his  mood, 
and  could  render  his  roughest  answer 
smooth  to  the  person  denied  his  presence. 
His  general  instructions  were  that  this 
presence  was  denied  to  all  but  personal 
friends,  but  the  soft  heart  of  George  w^as 
sometimes    touched   by   importunity,    and 


(•nee  he  came  up  into  the  billiard-room 
saying  that  Mr.  Smith  wished  to  see 
Clemens.  Upon  in<|uiry,  Mr.  Smith  de- 
veloped no  ties  of  friendshij),  and  Clemens 
said,  "You  go  and  tell  Mr.  Smith  that 
I  wouldn't  come  down  to  see  the  Twelve 
Apostles."  (icorge  turned  from  the 
threshold  where  he  had  kept  himself,  and 
framed  a  paraphrase  of  this  message 
whirh  apparently  sent  Mr.  Smith  away 
content  with  himself  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

The  jiart  of  him  that  was  Western  in 
his  Southwestern  origin  Clemens  kept  to 
the  end,  but  he  was  the  most  desouthern- 
ized  Southerner  1  ever  knew.  No  man 
more  perfectly  sensed,  and  more  entirely 
abhorred,  slavery,  and  no  one  has  ever 
poured  such  scorn  upon  the  second-hand, 
Walter-Scotticised,  pseudo-chivalry  of  the 
Southern  ideal.  He  held  himself  respon- 
sible for  the  wrong  which  the  white  race 
had  done  the  black  race  in  slavery,  and 
he  explained,  in  paying  the  way  of  a 
negro  student  through  Yale,  that  he  was 
doing  it  as  his  part  of  the  reparation  due 
from  every  white  to  evers^  black  man. 
He  said  he  had  never  seen  this  student, 
nor  ever  washed  to  see  him,  or  know  his 
name;  it  was  quite  enough  that  he  was 
a  negro.  About  that  tim.e  a  colored  cadet 
was  expelled  from  West  Point  for  some 
point  of  conduct  "  unbecoming  an  officer 
and  gentleman,'^  and  there  was  the  usual 
shabby  philosophy  in  a  portion  of  the 
press  to  the  effect  that  a  negro  could 
never  feel  the  claim  of  honor.  The  man 
was  fifteen  parts  white,  but,  "  Oh,  yes,'' 
Clemens  said,  wdth  bitter  irony,  "  it  was 
that  one  part  black  that  undid  him." 
It  made  him  a  '^nigger"  and  incapable 
of  being  a  gentleman.  It  was  to  blame 
for  the  whole  thing.  The  fifteen  parts 
white  were  guiltless. 

He  was  entirely  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sult of  the  Civil  War,  and  he  was  eager 
to  have  its  facts  and  meanings  brought 
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out  at  once  in  history.  He  ridiculed  the 
notion,  held  by  many,  that  "  it  was  not 
yet  time''  to  philosophize  the  events  of 
the  great  struggle ;  that  we  must  "  wait 
till  its  passions  had  cooled,"  and  "  the 
clouds  of  strife  had  cleared  away."  He 
maintained  that  the  time  would  never 
come  when  we  should  see  its  motives  and 
men  and  deeds  more  clearly,  and  that 
now,  now,  was  the  hour  to  ascertain  them 
in  lasting  verity.  Picturesquely  and 
dramatically,  he  portrayed  the  imbecility 
of  deferring  the  inquiry  at  any  point  to 
the  distance  of  future  years  when  inevita- 
bly the  facts  would  begin  to  put  on  fable. 

He  had  powers  of  sarcasm  and  a 
relentless  rancor  in  his  contempt  which 
those  who  knew  him  best  appreciated 
most.  The  late  Noah  Brooks,  who 
had  been  in  California  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Clemens's  career,  and  had  wit- 
nessed the  effect  of  his  ridicule  before 
he  had  learned  to  temper  it,  once  said 
to  me  that  he  would  rather  have  any 
one  else  in  the  world  down  on  him 
than  Mark  Twain.  But  as  Clemens  grew 
older  he  grew  more  merciful,  not  to  the 
wrong,  but  to  the  men  who  were  in  it. 
The  wrong  was  often  the  source  of  his 
wildest  drolling.  He  considered  it  in  such 
hopelessness  of  ever  doing  it  justice  that 
his  despair  broke  in  convulsing  laughter. 

I  go  back  to  that  house  in  Hartford, 
where  I  was  so  often  a  happy  guest,  with 
tenderness  for  each  of  its  endearing  as- 
pects. Over  the  chimney  in  the  library, 
which  had  been  cured  of  smoking  by  so 
much  art  and  science,  Clemens  had 
written  in  perennial  brass  the  words  of 
Emerson,  "  The  ornament  of  a  house  is 
the  friends  who  frequent  it,"  and  he  gave 
his  guests  a  welcome  of  the  simplest  and 
SAveetest  cordiality.  But  I  must  not  go 
aside  to  them  from  my  recollections  of 
him,  which  will  be  of  sufficient  garrulity, 
if  I  give  them  as  fully  as  I  wish.  The 
windows  of  the  library  looked  northward 
from  the  hillside  above  which  the  house 
stood,  and  over  the  little  valley  with  the 
stream  in  it,  and  they  showed  the  leaves 
of  the  trees  that  almost  brushed  them  as 
in  a  Claude  Lorrain  glass.  To  the  east- 
ward the  dining-room  opened  amply,  and 
to  the  south  there  was  a  wide  hall,  where 
the  voices  of  friends  made  themselves 
heard  as  they  entered  without  ceremony, 
and   answered   his   joyous   hail.      At  the 


west  was  a  little  semicircular  conserva- 
tory of  a  pattern  invented  by  Mrs.  Har- 
riet Beecher  Stowe,  and  adopted  in  most 
of  the  houses  of  her  kindly  neighborhood. 
The  plants  were  set  in  the  ground,  and 
the  flowering  vines  climbed  up  the  sides 
and  overhung  the  roof  above  the  silent 
spray  of  a  fountain  companied  by  callas 
and  other  Avater-loving  lilies.  There, 
while  Ave  breakfasted,  Patrick  came  in 
from  the  barn,  and  sprinkled  the  pretty 
bower,  which  poured  out  its  responsive 
perfume  in  the  delicate  accents  of  its 
varied  blossoms.  Breakfast  was  Clem- 
ens's  best  meal,  and  he  sat  longer  at 
his  steak  and  coffee  than  at  the  courses 
of  his  dinner;  luncheon  was  nothing  to 
him,  unless,  as  might  happen,  he  made 
it  his  dinner,  and  reserved  the  later  re- 
past as  the  occasion  of  walking  up  and 
down  the  room,  and  discoursing  at  large 
on  anything  that  came  into  his  head. 
Like  most  good  talkers,  he  liked  other 
people  to  have  their  say;  he  did  not  talk 
them  down;  he  stopped  instantly  at  an- 
other's remark,  and  gladly  or  politely 
heard  him  through;  he  even  made  believe 
to  find  suggestion  or  inspiration  in  what 
was  said.  His  children  came  to  the  table, 
as  I  haA^e  told,  and  after  dinner  he  was 
apt  to  join  his  fine  tenor  to  their  trebles 
in  singing. 

Eully  half  our  meetings  Avere  at  my 
house  in  Cambridge,  where  he  made  him- 
self as  much  at  home  as  in  Hartford. 
He  would  come  ostensibly  to  stay  at  the 
Parker  House,  in  Boston,  and  take  a 
room,  where  he  would  light  the  gas  and 
leave  it  burning,  after  dressing,  while 
he  drove  out  to  Cambridge,  and  stayed 
tAvo  or  three  days  with  us.  Once,  I  sup- 
pose- it  was  after  a  lecture,  he  came  in 
evening  dress,  and  passed  twenty-four 
hours  with  us  in  that  guise,  wearing  an 
overcoat  to  hide  it  when  we  went  for  a 
Avalk.  Sometimes  he  Avore  the  slippers 
which  he  preferred  to  shoes  at  home,  and 
if  it  was  muddy,  as  it  was  w^ont  to  be  in 
Cambridge,  he  Avould  put  a  pair  of  rub- 
bers over  them  for  our  rambles.  He  liked 
the  lawlessness,  and  our  delight  in  allow- 
ing it,  and  he  rejoiced  in  the  confession 
of  his  hostess,  after  Ave  had  once  almost 
worn  ourselves  out  in  our  pleasure  with 
the  intense  talk,  with  the  stories  and  the 
laughing,  that  his  coming  almost  killed 
her,  but  it  was  worth  it. 
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Ill  tliosi'  (lays  hv  was  troiiblecl  with 
sleeplessness^,  or  ratlier  with  reluctant 
sleepiness,  and  lu*  had  various  sj>ecifies 
for  promoting  it.  At  tirst  it  had  l)een 
ehampapne  just  before  ^<>ing  to  bed.  and 
we  providol  that,  but  later  he  apjH'ared 
from  Boston  with  four  bottles  of  lajrer- 
beer  under  his  arms;  lager-beer,  he  said, 
now,  was  the  only  thing  to  make  you  go 
to  sleep,  and  w<'  i)rovided  tliat.  Still 
later,  on  a  visit  I  paid  him  at  Hartford, 
I  learned  that  hot  Scoteh  was  the  only 
soporific  wortli  considering,  and  Scotch 
whiskey  tluly  found  its  place  on  our  side- 
board. One  day.  very  long  afterward,  1 
asked  him  if  he  were  still  taking  hot 
Scotch  to  make  him  sleep.  He  said  he 
was  not  taking  anything.  For  a  whilo 
he  had  found  going  to  bed  on  the 
bath-room  floor  a  soporific;  then  one 
night  he  went  to  rest  in  his  own  bed 
at  ten  o'clock,  and  had  gone  promptly 
to  sleep  without  anything.  Tie  had  done 
the  like  with  the  like  effect  ever  since. 
Of  course  it  amused  him;  there  were 
few  experiences  of  life,  grave  or  gay, 
which  did  not  amuse  him,  even  when 
they  wronged  him. 

He  came  on  to  Cambridge  in  Ai)ril, 
1875,  to  go  with  me  to  the  centennial 
ceremonies  at  Concord  in  celebration  of 
the  battle  of  the  Minute  Men  with  the 
British  troops  a  hundred  years  before. 
We  both  had  special  invitations,  includ- 
ing passage  from  Boston;  but  I  said, 
Why  bother  to  go  into  Boston,  when  w^e 
could  just  as  well  take  the  train  for 
Concord  at  the  Cambridge  station?  He 
equally  decided  that  it  would  be  absurd; 
so  we  breakfasted  deliberately,  and  then 
walked  to  the  station,  reasoning  of  many 
things,  as  usual.  When  the  train  stopped, 
w^e  found  it  packed  inside  and  out. 
People  stood  dense  on  the  platforms  of 
the  cars;  to  our  startled  eyes  they  seemed 
to  project  from  the  windows,  and  unless 
memory  betrays  me  they  lay  strewn  upon 
the  roofs  like  brakemen  slain  at  the  post 
of  duty.  Whether  this  was  really  so  or 
not,  it  is  certain  that  the  train  presented 
an  impenetrable  front  even  to  our  im- 
agination, and  we  left  it  to  go  its  way 
without  the  slightest  effort  to  board.  We 
remounted  the  fame-worn  steps  of  Por- 
ter's station,  and  began  exploring  North 
Cambridge  for  some  means  of  trans- 
portation   overland    to    Concord,    for    we 


were  tiiat  far  on  tlic  road  by  which  tin- 
Brit  ish  went  and  came  on  the  day 
of  tile  battle.  The  livers-men  whom  wt- 
appealed  to  received  us,  some  with  com- 
passion, some  with  derision,  but  in  either 
iii'iod  ennviiieed  u-  tliat  We  could  n(»t 
iiave  hii\d  a  eat  to  attenii)t  our  convey- 
ance, much  less  a  horse,  or  vehicle  of  ! 
any  d<'scription.  It  was  a  raw.  windy  . 
day.  very  unlik"  the  exceptionally  hot 
April  day  when  the  routed  redcoats,  | 
pursu<'d  by  the  (\»lonials,  lied  panting  j 
l»aek  to  Boston,  with  "  their  tongues  hang-  | 
iiig  out  like  dog^,"  but  we  could  not  take 
due  comfort  in  the  vision  of  their  dis- 
comfiture; we  e<tidd  almost  envy  them, 
for  they  had  at  least  got  to  Concord. 
A  swift  ])rocession  of  coaches,  carriages, 
and  buggies,  all  going  to  Concord,  passed 
us,  inert  and  heljdess,  on  the  sidewalk 
in  the  peculiarly  cold  mud  of  North  Cam- 
bridge. We  began  to  wonder  if  we 
might  not  sto])  one  of  them,  and  bribe 
it  to  take  us,  Imt  we  had  not  the 
courage  to  try,  and  Clemens  seized  the 
opportunity  to  begin  suffering  with  an 
acute  indigestion,  which  gave  his  humor 
a  very  dismal  cast.  I  felt  keenly  the 
shame  of  defeat,  and  the  guilt  of  re- 
sponsibility for  our  failure,  and  when  a 
gay  party  of  students  came  toward  us  on 
the  top  of  a  tally-ho,  luxuriantly  empty 
inside,  Ave  felt  that  our  chance  had 
come,  and  our  last  chance.  He  said  that 
if  I  would  stop  them  and  tell  them  who 
I  w^as,  they  would  gladly,  perhaps  proud- 
ly, give  us  passage;  I  contended  that  if 
with  his  far  vaster  renown  he  would  ap- 
proach them,  our  success  would  be  as- 
sured. While  we  stood,  lost  in  this 
"  contest  of  civilities,"  the  coach  passed 
us,  with  gay  notes  blown  from  the  horns 
of  the  students,  and  then  Clemens  started 
in  pursuit,  encouraged  with  shouts  from 
the  merry  party,  w^ho  could  not  imagine 
who  was  trying  to  run  them  down,  to  a 
rivalry  in  speed.  The  unequal  match 
could  end  only  in  one  way,  and  I  am 
glad  T  cannot  recall  what  he  said  when 
he  came  back  to  me.  Since  then  I  have 
often  wondered  at  the  grief  which  would 
have  wrung  those  blithe  young  hearts, 
if  they  could  have  known  that  they  might 
have  had  the  company  of  Mark  Twain  to 
Concord  that  day  and  did  not. 

We   hung   about,   unavailingly,    in   the 
hitter    w^ind    a    while    longer,    and    then 
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slowly,  very  slowly,  made  our  way  home. 
We  wished  to  pass  as  much  time  as  pos- 
sible, in  order  to  give  probability  to  the 
deceit  we  intended  to  practise,  for  we 
could  not  bear  to  own  ourselves  baffled  in 
our  boasted  wisdom  of  taking  the  train 
at  Porter's  station,  and  had  agreed  to 
say  that  we  had  been  to  Concord  and 
got  back.  Even  after  coming  home  to 
ray  house,  we  felt  that  our  statement 
would  be  wanting  in  verisimilitude  with- 
out further  delay,  and  we  crept  quietly 
into  my  library,  and  made  up  a  roaring 
fire  on  the  hearth,  and  thawed  our- 
selves out  in  the  heat  of  it,  before 
we  regained  our  courage  for  the  under- 
taking. With  all  these  precautions,  we 
failed,  for  w^hen  our  statement  was  im- 
parted to  the  proposed  victim,  she  in- 
stantly pronounced  it  unreliable,  and  we 
were  left  with  it  on  our  hands  intact. 
I  think  the  humor  of  this  situation  was 
finally  a  greater  pleasure  to  Clemens 
than  an  actual  visit  to  Concord  would 
have  been;  only  a  few  weeks  before  his 
death,  he  laughed  our  defeat  over  with 
one  of  my  family  in  Bermuda,  and  ex- 
ulted in  our  prompt  detection. 

From  our  joint  experience  in  failing 
I  argue  that  Clemens's  affection  for 
me  must  have  been  great  to  enable  him 
to  condone  in  me  the  final  defection 
which  was  apt  to  be  the  end  of  our  enter- 
prises. I  have  fancied  that  I  presented 
to  him  a  surface  of  such  entire  trust- 
worthiness that  he  could  not  imagine  the 
depths  of  unreliability  beneath  it;  and 
that  never  realizing  it,  he  always  broke 
through  with  fresh  surprise  but  unim- 
paired faith.  He  liked  beyond  all  things 
to  push  an  affair  to  the  bitter  end,  and 
the  end  was  never  too  bitter  unless  it 
brought  grief  or  harm  to  another.  Once 
in  a  telegraph-ofi]ce  at  a  railway  station 
he  was  treated  with  such  insolent  neglect 
by  the  young  lady  in  charge,  who  was 
preoccupied  in  a  flirtation  with  a 
"  gentleman  friend,"  that,  emulous  of  the 
public  spirit  which  he  admired  in  the 
English,  he  told  her  he  should  report 
lier  to  her  superiors,  and  (probably  to 
lier  astonishment)  he  did  so.  He  w^ent 
back  to  Hartford  and  in  due  time  the 
poor  girl  came  to  me  in  terror  and  in 
tears;  for  T  had  abetted  Clemens  in  his 
action,  and  had  joined  my  name  to  his 
in  his  appeal  to  the  authorities.  She 
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was  threatened  with  dismissal  unless  she 
made  full  apology  to  him  and  brought 
back  assurance  of  its  acceptance.  I 
felt  able  to  give  this,  and  of  course  he 
eagerly  approved;  I  think  he  telegraphed 
his  approval.  Another  time,  some  years 
afterward,  we  sat  down  together  in  places 
near  the  end  of  a  car,  and  a  brakeman 
came  in  looking  for  his  official  note- 
book. Clemens  found  that  he  had  sat 
down  upon  it,  and  handed  it  to  him; 
the  man  scolded  him  very  abusively,  and 
came  back  again  and  again,  still  scold- 
ing him  for  having  no  more  sense  than 
to  sit  down  on  a  note-book.  The  patience 
of  Clemens  in  bearing  it  was  so  angelic 
that  I  saw  fit  to  comment,  "  I  suppose 
you  will  report  this  fellow."  "  Yes,"  he 
answered,  slowly  and  sadly.  "  That's 
what  I  should  have  done  once.  But  now 
I  remember  that  he  gets  fifteen  dollars 
a  month." 

Nothing  could  have  been  wiser,  noth- 
ing tenderer,  and  his  humanity  was  not 
for  humanity  alone.  He  abhorred  the  dull 
and  savage  joy  of  the  sportsman  in  a  lucky 
shot,  an  unerring  aim,  and  once  when  I 
met  him  in  the  country  he  had  just  been 
sickened  by  the  success  of  a  gunner  in 
bringing  down  a  blackbird,  and  he  de- 
scribed the  poor,  stricken,  glossy  thing, 
how  it  lay  throbbing  its  life  out  on  the 
grass,  with  such  pity  as  he  might  have 
given  a  wounded  child.  I  find  this  a  fit 
place  to  say  that  his  mind  and  soul  were 
with  those  who  do  the  hard  work  of  the 
world,  in  fear  of  those  who  give  them  a 
chance  for  their  livelihoods  and  under- 
pay them  all  they  can.  He  never  went  so 
far  in  socialism  as  I  have  gone,  if  he  went 
that  way  at  all,  but  he  was  fascinated 
with  LooJcing  Bachward  and  had  Bel- 
lamy to  visit  him;  and  from  the  first  he 
had  a  luminous  vision  of  organized  labor 
as  the  only  present  help  for  working- 
men.  He  would  show  that  side  with 
such  clearness  and  such  force  that  you 
could  not  say  anything  in  hopeful  con- 
tradiction; he  saw  wdth  that  relentless 
insight  of  his  that  in  the  Unions  was 
the  working-man's  only  present  hope  of 
standing  up  like  a  man  against  money 
and  the  power  of  it.  There  was  a 
time  when  I  was  afraid  that  his  eyes 
were  a  little  holden  from  the  truth;  but 
in  the  very  last  talk  I  heard  from 
him  I  found  that  I  was  wrong,  and  that 
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tlds  great  humorist  was  as  great  a  hu- 
manist as  ever.  I  wish  that  all  the  work- 
folk could  know  this,  and  could  know 
}iim  their  friend  in  life  as  he  was  in 
literature;  as  he  was  in  such  a  glorious 
gospel  of  equality  as  the  Connecticut 
Yankee  at  King  Arthur s  Court. 

Whether  1  will  or  no  I  must  let  things 
come  into  my  storj^  thoughtwise,  as  he 
would  have  let  them,  for  I  cannot  re- 
member them  in  their  order.  One  night, 
while  we  were  giving  a  party,  he  sud- 
denly stormed  in  with  a  friend  of  his  and 
mine,  Mr.  Twichell,  and  immediately  be- 
gan to  eat  and  drink  of  our  supper,  for 
they  had  come  straight  to  our  house  from 
walking  to  Boston,  or  so  great  a  part  of 
the  way  as  to  be  ahungered  and  athirst. 
I  can  see  him  now  as  he  stood  up  in  the 
midst  of  our  friends,  with  his  head 
thrown  back,  and  in  his  hand  a  dish  of 
those  escalloped  oysters  without  which  no 
party  in  Cambridge  was  really  a  party, 
exulting  in  the  tale  of  his  adventure, 
which  had  abounded  in  the  most  original 
characters  and  amusing  incidents  at 
every  mile  of  their  progress.  They  had 
broken  their  journey  with  a  night's  rest, 
and  they  had  helped  themselves  lavishly 
out  by  rail  in  the  last  half;  but  still  it 
had  been  a  mighty  walk  to  do  in  two 
days.  Clemens  was  a  great  walker  in 
those  years,  and  was  always  telling  of 
his  tramps  with  Mr.  Twichell  to  Tal- 
cott's  Tower,  ten  miles  out  of  Hartford. 
As  he  walked,  of  course  he  talked,  and 
of  course  he  smoked.  Whenever  he  had 
been  a  few  days  with  us,  the  whole  house 
had  to  be  aired,  for  he  smoked  all  over  it 
from  breakfast  to  bedtime.  He  always 
went  to  bed  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth, 
and  sometimes,  mindful  of  my  fire  in- 
surance, I  went  up  and  took  it  away, 
still  burning,  after  he  had  fallen  asleep. 
I  do  not  know  how  much  a  man  may 
smoke  and  live,  but  apparently  he 
smoked  as  much  as  a  man  could,  for  he 
smoked  incessantly. 

He  did  not  care  much  to  meet  people, 
as  I  fancied,  and  we  were  greedy  of  him 
for  ourselves;  he  was  precious  to  us; 
and  I  would  not  have  exposed  him  to 
the  critical  edge  of  that  Cambridge 
acquaintance  which  might  not  have  ap- 
preciated him  at,  say,  his  transatlantic 
value.  In  America  his  popularity  was 
as  instant  as  it  was  vast.    But  it  must  be 


acknowledged  that  for  a  much  longer 
time  here  tlian  in  England  polite  learn- 
ing hesitated  his  praise.  In  England 
rank,  fashion,  and  culture  rejoiced  in 
him.  Lord  Mayors,  Lord  Chief  Justices, 
and  magnates  of  many  kinds  were  his 
hosts;  he  was  desired  in  country  houses, 
and  his  bold  genius  captivated  the 
favor  of  periodicals  which  spumed  all 
the  rest  of  our  nation.  But  in  his  own 
counti-^^  it  was  different.  In  proportion 
as  people  thought  themselves  i-efined 
they  questioned  that  quality  which  all 
recognize  in  him  now,  but  which  was 
then  the  inspired  knowledge  of  the 
simple-hearted  multitude.  I  went  with 
liim  to  see  Longfellow,  but  I  do  not 
think  Longfellow  made  much  of  him, 
and  Lowell  made  less.  He  stopped  as 
if  with  the  long  Semitic  curve  of 
Clemens's  nose,  which  in  the  indulgence 
of  his  passion  for  finding  every  one  more 
or  less  a  Jew  he  pronounced  unmistak- 
ably racial.  It  was  two  of  my  most 
fastidious  Cambridge  friends  who  accept- 
ed him  with  the  English,  the  European 
entirety:  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  namely, 
and  Professor  Francis  J.  Child.  Norton 
was  then  newly  back  from  a  long  so- 
journ abroad,  and  his  judgments  were 
delocalized.  He  met  Clemens  as  if  they 
had  both  been  in  England,  and  rejoiced 
in  his  bold  freedom  from  environment,  ' 
and  in  the  rich  variety  and  boundless 
reach  of  his  talk.  Child  was  of  a  per- 
sonal liberty  as  great  in  its  fastidious 
way  as  that  of  Clemens  himself,  and 
though  he  knew  him  only  at  second  hand, 
he  exulted  in  the  most  audacious  in- 
stance of  his  grotesquery,  as  I  shall  have 
to  tell  by  and  by,  almost  solely.  I  can- 
not say  just  why  Clemens  seemed  not 
to  hit  the  favor  of  our  community  of 
scribes  and  scholars,  as  Bret  Harte  had 
done,  when  he  came  on  from  California, 
and  swept  them  before  him,  disrupting 
their  dinners  and  delaying  their  lunches 
with  impunity;  but  it  is  certain  he  did 
not,  and  I  had  better  say  so. 

I  am  surprised  to  find  from  the  biblio- 
graphical authorities  that  it  was  so  late 
as  1875  when  he  came  with  the  manu- 
script of  Tom  Sawyer,  and  asked  me  to 
read  it,  as  a  friend  and  critic,  and  not 
as  an  editor.  I  have  an  impression  that 
this  was  at  Mrs.  Clemens's  instance  in 
his    own   uncertainty   about   printing   it. 
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She  trusted  me,  I  can  say  with  a  satis- 
faction few  things  now  give  me,  to  be 
her  husband's  true  and  cordial  adviser, 
and  I  was  so.  I  believe  I  never  failed 
him  in  this  part,  though  in  so  many  of  our 
enterprises  and  projects  I  was  false  as 
water  through  my  temperamental  love  of 
backing  out  of  any  undertaking.  I  be- 
lieve this  never  ceased  to  astonish  him,  and 
it  has  always  astonished  me;  it  appears 
to  me  quite  out  of  character;  though 
it  is  certain  that  an  undertaking,  when 
I  have  entered  upon  it,  holds  me  rather 
than  I  it.  But  however  this  immaterial 
matter  may  be,  I  am  glad  to  remember 
that  I  thoroughly  liked  Tom  'Sawyer,  and 
said  so  with  every  possible  amplification. 
Very  likely,  I  also  made  my  suggestions 
for  its  improvement;  I  could  not  have 
been  a  real  critic  without  that;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  they  were  gratefully  ac- 
cepted, and  I  hope  never  acted  upon.  I 
went  with  him  to  the  horse-car  station 
in  Harvard  Square,  as  my  frequent  wont 
was,  and  put  him  aboard  a  car  with  his 
MS.  in  his  hand,  stayed  and  reassured, 
so  far  as  I  could,  concerning  it.  I  do 
not  know  what  his  misgivings  were;  per- 
haps they  were  his  wife's  misgivings,  for 
she  wished  him  to  be  known  not  only 
for  the  wild  and  boundless  humor  that 
was  in  him,  but  for  the  beauty  and  ten- 
derness and  "  natural  piety " ;  and  she 
would  not  have  had  him  judged  by  a  too 
close  fidelity  to  the  rude  conditions  of 
Tom  Sav^er's  life.  This  is  the  meaning 
that  I  read  into  the  fact  of  his  coming 
to  me  with  those  doubts. 

Clemens  had  then  and  for  many  years 
the  habit  of  writing  to  me  about  what 
he  was  doing,  and  still  more  of  what  he 
was  experiencing.  Nothing  struck  his  im- 
agination, in  or  out  of  the  daily  routine, 
but  he  wished  to  write  me  of  it,  and  he 
wrote  with  the  greatest  fulness  and  a 
lavish  dramatization,  sometimes  to  the 
length  of  twenty  or  forty  pages,  so  that 
I  have  now  perhaps  fifteen  hundred  pages 
of  his  letters.  They  will  no  doubt  some 
day  be  published,  but  I  am  not  even 
referring  to  them  in  these  records,  which 
I  think  had  best  come  to  the  reader  with 
^n  old  man's  falterings  and  uncertain- 
ties. With  his  frequent  absences  and 
my  own  abroad,  and  the  intrusion  of 
calamitous  cares,  the  rich  tide  of  his 
letters   was   more   and  more   interrupted. 


At  times  it  almost  ceased,  and  then  it 
would  come  again,  a  torrent.  In  the 
very  last  weeks  of  his  life,  he  burst 
forth,  and  though  too  weak  himself  to 
write,  he  dictated  his  rage  with  me  for 
recommending  to  him  a  certain  author 
v/hose  truthfulness  he  could  not  deny,  but 
whom  he  hated  for  his  truthfulness  to 
sordid  and  ugly  conditions.  At  heart 
Clemens  was  romantic,  and  he  would 
have  had  the  world  of  fiction  stately  and 
handsome  and  whatever  the  real  world 
was  not,  but  he  was  not  romanticistic, 
and  he  was  too  helplessly  an  artist  not 
to  wish  his  own  work  to  show  life  as  he 
had  seen  it.  I  was  preparing  to  rap  him 
back  for  these  letters  when  I  read  that 
he  had  got  home  to  die;  he  would  have 
liked  the  rapping  back. 

Clemens  liked  coming  to  Boston,  espe- 
cially for  those  luncheons  and  dinners  in 
which  the  fertile  hospitality  of  our  pub- 
lisher, Osgood,  abounded.  He  dwelt  equi- 
distant from  Boston  and  New  York,  and 
he  had  special  friends  in  New  York,  but 
he  said  he  much  preferred  coming  to 
Boston ;  of  late  years  he  never  went  there, 
and  he  had  lost  the  habit  of  it  long  be- 
fore he  came  home  from  Europe  to  live 
in  New  York.  At  these  feasts,  which 
were  often  of  after-dinner-speaking  meas- 
ure, he  could,  always  be  relied  upon  for 
something  of  amazing  delightfulness. 
Once,  when  Osgood  could  think  of  no 
other  occasion  for  a  dinner,  he  gave  him- 
self a  birthday  dinner,  and  asked  his 
friends  and  authors.  The  beautiful  and 
splendid  trooper-like  Waring  was  there, 
and  I  recall  how  in  the  long,  rambling 
speech  in  which  Clemens  went  round  the 
table  hitting  every  head  at  it,  and  espe- 
cially visiting  Osgood  with  thanks  for 
his  ingenious  pretext  for  our  entertain- 
ment, he  congratulated  Waring  upon  his 
engineeri]ig  genius,  and  his  hypnotic  con- 
trol of  municipal  governm.ents.  He  said 
that  if  there  was  a  plan  for  draining  a 
city  at  a  cost  of  a  million,  by  seeking  the 
level  of  the  water  in  the  down-hill  course 
of  the  sewers,  Waring  would  come  with 
a  plan  to  drain  that  town  up-hill  and 
carry  it  through  the  Common  Council 
without  opposition.  It  is  hard  to  say 
whether  the  time  was  gladder  at  these 
dinners,  or  at  the  small  lunches  at  which 
Osgood  and  Aldi'ich  and  I  foregathered 
with  him,  and  talked  the  afternoon  away. 
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lie  was  a  great  figure,  aud  tlie  principal 
figure,  at  one  of  the  first  of  the  now  worn- 
out  Authors'  Readings,  which  was  lield 
in  the  Boston  Museum  to  aid  a  Long- 
fellow memorial.  It  was  the  late  George 
Parsons  Lathrop  (everyhody  seems  to  he 
late  in  these  sad  days)  who  imagined 
the  reading,  but  when  it  came  to  a  price 
for  seats  I  ran  always  claim  the  glory 
of  fixing  it  at  five  dollars.  The  price  if 
not  the  occasion  proved  irresistible,  and 
the  Museum  was  packed  from  the  fioor 
tc  the  topmost  gallerj-.  Norton  presided, 
and  when  it  came  Clemens's  turn  to  read 
he  introduced  him  with  those  exquisite 
praises  which  he  best  knew  how  to  give, 
but  before  he  closed  he  fell  a  prey  to  one 
of  those  lapses  of  tact  which  are  the 
peculiar  peril  of  people  of  the  greatest 
tact.  He  was  reminded  of  Darwin's  de- 
light in  Mark  Twain,  and  how  when  he 
came  from  his  long  day's  exhausting 
study,  and  sank  into  bed  at  midnight,  he 
took  up  a  volume  of  Mark  Twain,  whose 
books  he  always  kept  on  a  table  beside 
him,  and  whatever  had  been  his  torment- 
ing problem,  or  excess  of  toil,  he  felt 
secure  of  a  good  night's  rest  from  it. 
A  sort  of  blank  ensued  which  Clemens 
filled  in  the  only  possible  way.  He  said 
be  should  always  be  glad  that  he  had 
contributed  to  the  repose  of  that  great 
man,  whom  science  owed  so  much,  and 
then  without  waiting  for  the  joy  in  every 
breast  to  burst  forth,  he  began  to  read. 
It  was  curious  to  watch  his  triumph  with 
the  house.  *His  carefully  studied  effects 
would  reach  the  first  rows  in  the  or- 
chestra first,  and  ripple  in  laughter  back 
to  the  standees  against  the  wall,  and 
then  with  a  fine  resurgence  come  again 
to  the  rear  orchestra  seats,  and  so  rise 
from  gallery  to  gallery,  till  it  fell  back 
a  cataract  of  applause  from  the  topmost 
rows  of  seats.  He  was  such  a  practised 
speaker  that  he  knew  all  the  stops  of 
that  simple  instrument  man,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  these  results  were  ac- 
curately intended  from  his  unerring 
knowledge.  He  was  the  most  consum- 
mate public  performer  I  ever  saw,  and 
it  was  an  incomparable  pleasure  to  hear 
him  lecture;  on  the  platform  he  was  the 
great  and  finished  actor  which  he  prob- 
ably would  not  have  been  on  the  stage. 
He  was  fond  of  private  theatricals,  and 
liked  to  play  in  them  with  his  children 


and  their  friends,  in  dramatizations  of 
such  stories  of  his  as  The  Prince  and 
Pauper;  but  I  never  saw  him  in  any  of 
these  scenes.  When  he  read  his  manu- 
script to  you,  it  was  with  a  thorouglj, 
however  involuntary,  recognition  of  its 
dramatic  qualities;  he  held  that  an  actor 
added  fully  half  to  the  character  the 
author  created.  With  my  own  hurried 
and  half-hearted  reading  of  passages 
which  I  wished  to  tr>'  on  him  from  un- 
printed  chapters  (say,  out  of  The  Undis- 
rovered  Country,  or  A  Modern  Instance) 
he  said  frankly  that  my  reading  could 
spoil  anything.  He  was  realistic,  but  he 
was  essentially  histrionic,  and  he  was 
rightly  so.  What  we  have  strongly  con- 
ceived we  ought  to  make  others  strongly 
imagine,  and  we  ought  to  use  every 
genuine  art  to  that  end. 

There  came  a  time  when  the  lecturing 
which  had  been  the  joy  of  his  prime  be- 
came his  loathing,  loathing  unutterable, 
and  when  he  renounced  it  with  in- 
describable violence.  Yet  he  was  always 
hankering  for  those  fleshpots,  whose  savor 
lingered  on  his  palate  and  filled  his 
nostrils  after  his  withdrawal  from  the 
platform.  The  Authors'  Readings  when 
they  had  won  their  brief  popularity 
abounded  in  suggestion  for  him.  Read- 
ing from  one's  book  was  not  so  bad  as 
giving  a  lecture  written  for  a  lecture's 
purpose,  and  he  was  willing  at  last  to 
compromise.  He  had  a  magnificent 
scheme  for  touring  the  country  with 
Aldrich  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Cable  and  myself, 
in  a  private  car,  with  a  cook  of  our  own, 
and  every  facility  for  living  on  the  fat 
of  the  land.  We  should  read  only  four 
times  a  week,  in  an  entertainment  that 
should  not  last  m^ore  than  an  hour  and  a 
half.  He  would  be  the  impresario,  and 
would  guarantee  us  others  at  least  seventy- 
five  dollars  a  day,  and  pay  every  expense 
of  the  enterprise,  which  he  provisionally 
called  the  Circus,  himself.  But  Aldrich 
and  I  were  now  no  longer  in  those  earlier 
thirties  when  we  so  cheerfully  imagined 
Memorable  Murders  for  subscription  pub- 
lication ;  we  both  abhorred  public  appear- 
ances, and  at  any  rate  I  was  going  to 
Europe  for  a  year.  So  the  plan  fell 
through  except  as  regarded  Mr.  Cable, 
who,  in  his  way,  was  as  fine  a  performer 
as  Clemens,  and  could  both  read  and 
sing  the  matter  of  his  books.     On  a  far 
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less  stupendous  scale  they  two  made  the 
rounds  of  the  great  lecturing:  circuit  to- 
gether. But  I  believe  a  famous  lecture- 
manager  had  charge  of  them,  and  trav- 
elled with  them. 

He  was  a  most  sanguine  man,  a  most 
amiable  person,  and  such  a  believer  in 
fortune  that  Clemens  used  to  say  of  him, 
as  he  said  of  one  of  his  early  publishers, 
that  you  could  rely  upon  fifty  per  cent, 
of  everything  he  promised.  I  myself 
many  years  later  became  a  follower  of 
this  hopeful  prophet,  and  I  can  testify 
that  in  my  case  at  least  he  was  able  to 
keep  ninety-nine,  and  even  a  hundred, 
per  cent,  of  his  v/ord.  It  was  I  who  was 
much  nearer  failing  of  mine,  for  I 
promptly  began  to  lose  sleep  from  the 
nervous  stress  of  my  lecturing  and  from 
the  gratifying  but  killing  receptions 
afterward,  and  I  was  truly  in  that  state 
from  insomnia  which  Clemens  recognized 
in  the  brief  letter  I  got  from  him  in 
the  Western  city,  after  half  a  dozen 
wakeful  nights.  He  sardonically  con- 
gratulated me  on  having  gone  into  "  the 
lecture  field,"  and  then  he  said :  "  I  know 
where  you  are  now.    You  are  in  hell." 

It  was  this  perdition  which  he  re- 
entered when  he  undertook  that  round- 
the-world  lecturing  tour  for  the  payment 
of  the  debts  left  to  him  by  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  his  firm  in  the  publishing  busi- 
ness. It  was  not  purely  perdition  for 
him,  or  rather  it  was  perdition  for  only 
>ne-half  of  him,  the  author-half;  for  the 
actor-half  it  was  paradise.  The  author 
who  takes  up  lecturing  without  the  abil- 
ity to  give  histrionic  support  to  the  lit- 
erary reputation  which  he  brings  to  the 
crude  test  of  his  reader's  eyes  and  ears, 
invokes  a  peril  and  a  misery  unknown  to 
the  lecturer  who  has  made  his  first  pub- 
lic from  the  platform.  Clemens  was 
victorious  on  the  platform  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  it  would  be  folly  to  pre- 
tend that  he  did  not  exult  in  his  triumphs 
there.  But  I  suppose,  with  the  wearing 
nerves  of  middle  life,  he  hated  more  and 
more  the  personal  swarming  of  interest 
upon  him,  and  all  the  inevitable  clatter 
of  the  thing.  Yet  he  faced  it,  and  he 
labored  round  our  tiresome  globe  that 
he  might  pay  the  uttermost  farthing  of 
debts  which  he  had  not  knowingly  con- 
tracted, the  debts  of  his  partners  who 
had  meant  well  and  done  ill,  not  because 


they  were  evil,  but  because  they  were 
unwise,  and  as  unfit  for  their  work  as 
he  was.  '^  Pay  what  thou  owest."  That 
is  right,  even  when  thou  owest  it  by  the 
error  of  others,  and  even  when  thou 
owest  it  to  a  bank,  which  had  not  lent 
it  from  love  of  thee,  but  in  the  hard  line 
of  business  and  thy  need. 

Clemens's  behavior  in  this  m.atter  re- 
dounded to  his  glory  among  the  nations 
of  the  whole  earth,  and  especially  in  this 
nation,  so  wrapped  in  commerce,  and  so 
little  used  to  honor  among  its  m,any 
thieves.  He  had  behaved  like  Walter 
Scott,  as  millions  rejoiced  to  know,  who 
had  not  known  how  Walter  Scott  had 
behaved  till  they  knew  it  was  like 
Clemens.  No  doubt  it  will  be  put  to 
his  credit  in  the  books  of  the  Recording 
Angel,  but  what  the  Judge  of  all  the 
Earth  will  say  of  it  at  the  Last  Day, 
there  is  no  telling.  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  He  accounted  it  of  less  merit 
than  some  other  things  that  Clemens  did 
and  was:  less  than  his  abhorrence  of  the 
Spanish  War,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
South-African  republics,  and  our  deceit 
of  the  Filipinos,  and  his  hate  of  slavery, 
and  his  payment  of  his  portion  of  our 
race's  debt  to  the  race  of  the  colored 
student  whom  he  saw  through  college, 
and  his  support  of  a  poor  artist  for  three 
years  in  Paris,  and  his  gift  of  oppor- 
tunity to  the  youth  who  became  the 
most  brilliant  of  our  actor-dramatists, 
and  his  eager  pardon  of  the  thoughtless 
girl  who  was  near  paying  the  penalty 
of  her  impertinence  with  the  loss  of  her 
place,  and  his  remembering  that  the  in- 
solent brakeman  got  fifteen  dollars  a 
month,  and  his  sympathy  for  working- 
men  standing  up  to  money  in  their 
unions,  and  even  his  pity  for  the  wound- 
ed bird  throbbing  out  its  little  life  on  the 
grass  for  the  pleasure  of  the  cruel  fool 
who  shot  it.  These  and  the  thousand  other 
charities  and  beneficences  in  which  he 
abounded,  openly  or  secretly,  may  avail 
him  more  than  the  discharge  of  his  firm's 
liabilities  with  the  Judge  of  all  the  Earth, 
who  surely  will  do  right,  but  whose 
measures  and  criterions  no  man  knows, 
and  I  least  of  all  men. 

He  made  no  great  show  of  sympathy 
with  people  in  their  anxieties,  but  it 
never  failed,  and  at  a  time  when  I  lay 
sick  for  many  weeks  his  letters  were  of 
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comfort  to  those  who  feared  I  might  not 
rise  again.  His  hand  was  out  in  help 
for  those  who  needed  help,  and  in  kind- 
ness for  those  who  needed  kindness. 
There  remains  in  my  mind  the  dreary 
sense  of  a  long,  long  drive  to  the  utter- 
most bounds  of  the  South  End  at  Boston, 
where  he  went  to  call  upon  some  obscure 
person  whose  claim  stretched  in  a  length- 
ening chain  from  his  early  days  in  Han- 
nibal— a  most  inadequate  person,  in  whose 
vacuity  the  gloom  of  the  dull  day  deep- 
ened till  it  was  almost  too  deep  for  tears. 
He  bore  the  ordeal  with  grim  heroism, 
and  silently  smoked  away  the  sense  of  it, 
as  we  drove  back  to  Cambridge,  in  his 
slippered  feet,  sombrely  musing,  sombre- 
ly swearing.  But  he  knew  he  had  done 
the  right,  the  kind  thing,  and  he  was 
content.  He  came  the  whole  way  from 
Hartford  to  go  with  me  to  a  friendless 
play  of  mine,  which  Alessandro  Salvini 
was  giving  in  a  series  of  matinees,  to 
houses  that  never  enlarged  themselves 
beyond  the  count  of  the  brave  two 
hundred  who  sat  it  through,  and  he 
stayed  my  fainting  spirit  with  a  cheer 
beyond  flagons,  joining  me  in  my  joke 
at  the  misery  of  it,  and  carrying  the 
fun  farther. 

Before  that  he  had  come  to  witness 
the  aesthetic  suicide  of  Anna  Dickin- 
son,   who    had    been    a    flaming   light    of 


the  political  platform  in  the  war  days, 
and  had  l)ocn  left  by  them  consuming  in 
a  hapless  ambition  for  the  theatre.  The 
poor  girl  had  had  a  play  written  espe- 
cially for  her,  and,  as  Anne  Boleyn,  she 
ranted  and  exhorted  through  the  five 
nets,  drawing  ever  nearer  the  utter  de- 
feat of  the  anti-clinuix.  We  could  hard- 
ly look  at  each  other  for  pity,  Clemens 
sitting  there  in  the  box  he  had  taken, 
with  liis  shaggy  head  out  over  the  corner, 
and  his  slipi>ered  feet  curled  under  him: 
he  either  went  to  a  place  in  his  slippers 
or  he  carried  tliem  with  him,  and  put 
them  on  as  soon  as  he  could  put  off  his 
boots.  "When  it  was  so  that  we  could 
not  longer  follow  her  failure  and  live, 
he  began  to  talk  of  the  absolute  close  of 
her  career  which  the  thing  was,  and  how 
probably  she  had  no  conception  that  it 
was  the  end.  He  philosophized  the  merci- 
fulness of  the  fact,  and  of  the  ignorance 
of  most  of  us,  when  mortally  sick  or 
fatally  wounded.  We  think  it  is  not  the 
end,  because  we  have  never  ended  before, 
and  we  do  not  see  how  we  can  end.  Some 
can  push  by  the  awful  hour,  and  live 
again,  but  for  Anna  Dickin«:on  there  could 
be,  and  was,  no  such  palingenesis.  Of 
course,  we  got  that  solemn  joy  out  of 
reading  her  fate  aright  which  is  the 
compensation  of  the  wise  spectator  in 
witnessing  the  inexorable  doom  of  others. 


Heaven-Memory 

BY   EDITH   M.    THOMAS 

CAME    Memory   to   my   winter   hearth: 
"  Of  thee   alone   I   shelter   seek, 
Those  Others  being  gone  from  earth; 
But  thou  and  I  of  Them  will  speak." 


^'Hast   thou,"   I   asked,    "not    found    Their   place- 
Do    thou    and    They   not    speak   of   me!" 

Then  said  that  guest  with  star-dim  face, 

"But  all   Their  speech  were  strange  to  thee." 


The    Secret- Sharer 


AN     EPISODE    FROM    THE    SEA 

BY   JOSEPH    CONRAD 

PART    I. 


ON  my  right  hand  there  were  lines 
I  of  fishing-stakes  resembling  a  mys- 
terious system  of  half-submerged 
bamboo  fences,  incomprehensible  in  its 
division  of  the  domain  of  tropical  fishes, 
and  crazy  of  aspect  as  if  abandoned  for- 
ever by  some  nomad  tribe  of  fishermen 
now  gone  to  the  other  end  of  the  ocean, 
for  there  was  no  sign  of  human  habita- 
tion as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  To 
the  left  a  group  of  barren  islets,  suggest- 
ing ruins  of  stone  walls,  towers,  and 
blockhouses,  had  its  foundations  set  in 
a  blue  sea  that  itself  looked  solid,  so  still 
and  stable  did  it  lie  below  my  feet;  even 
the  track  of  light  from  the  westering  sun 
shone  smoothly,  without  that  animated 
glitter  which  tells  of  an  imperceptible  rip- 
ple. And  when  I  turned  my  head  to  take 
a  parting  glance  at  the  tug  which  had 
just  left  us  anchored  outside  the  bar,  I 
saw  the  straight  line  of  the  flat  shore 
joined  to  the  stable  sea,  edge  to  edge, 
with  a  perfect  and  unmarked  closeness, 
in  one  levelled  floor  half  brown,  half  blue 
for  the  enormous  dome  of  the  sky.  Cor- 
responding in  their  insignificance  to  the 
islets  of  the  sea,  two  small  clumps  of 
trees,  one  on  each  side  of  the  only  fault 
in  the  impeccable  joint,  marked  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Mekong  we  had  just 
left  on  the  first  preparatory  stage  of  our 
homeward  journey;  and  far  back  on  the 
inland  level  a  larger  and  loftier  mass,  the 
grove  surrounding  the  great  Paknam 
pagoda,  was  the  only  thing  on  which  the 
eye  could  rest  from  the  vain  task  of  ex- 
ploring the  undistinguished  sweep  of  the 
horizon.  Here  and  there  gleams  as  of  a 
few  scattered  pieces  of  silver  marked  the 
windings  of  the  great  river;  and  on  the 
nearest  of  them,  just  within  the  bar,  the 
tug  steaming  right  into  the  land  be- 
came lost  to  my  sight,  hull  and  funnel 
and  masts,  as  though  the  impassive  earth 
had  swallowed  her  up  without  an  effort, 


without  a  tremor.  But  presently  my  eye 
caught  the  light  cloud  of  her  smoke,  now 
here,  now  there,  above  the  plain,  according 
to  the  devious  curves  of  the  stream,  but 
always  fainter  and  farther  away,  till  I 
lost  it  at  last  behind  the  mitre-shaped 
hill  of  the  great  pagoda.  And  then  I  was 
left  alone  with  my  ship,  anchored  at  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam. 

She  floated  at  the  starting-point  of  a 
long  journey,  very  still  in  an  immense 
stillness,  the  shadows  of  her  spars  flung 
far  to  the  eastward  by  the  setting  sun. 
At  that  moment  I  was  alone  on  her  decks. 
There  was  not  a  sound  in  her — and  around 
us  nothing  moved,  nothing  lived,  not  a 
canoe  on  the  v/ater,  not  a  bird  in  the  air, 
not  a  cloud  in  the  sky.  In  this  breathless 
pause  at  the  threshold  of  a  long  passage 
we  seemed  to  be  measuring  our  fitness  for 
a  long  and  arduous  enterprise,  the  appoint- 
ed task  of  both  our  existences  to  be  carried 
out,  far  from  all  human  eje,  with  only  sky 
and  sea  for  spectators  and  for  judges. 

There  must  have  been  some  glare  in 
the  air  to  interfere  with  one's  sight,  be- 
cause it  was  only  just  before  the  sun 
left  us  that  my  roaming  eyes  made  out 
beyond  the  highest  ridge  of  the  principal 
islet  of  the  group  something  which  did 
away  with  the  solemnity  of  perfect  soli- 
tude. The  tide  of  darkness  flowed  on 
swiftly;  and  with  tropical  suddenness  a 
swarm  of  stars  came  out  above  the  shad- 
owy earth,  while  I  lingered  yet,  my  hand 
resting  lightly  on  my  ship's  rail  as  if  on 
the  shoulder  of  a  trusted  friend.  But, 
with  all  that  multitude  of  celestial  bodies 
staring  down  at  one,  the  comfort  of  quiet 
communion  with  her  was  gone  for  good. 
And  there  were  also  disturbing  sounds  by 
this  time — voices,  footsteps  forward;  the 
steward  flitted  along  the  main-deck,  a 
busily  ministering  spirit;  shortly  after- 
ward a  hand-bell  tinlded  urgently  under 
the  poop-deck.  .  .  . 
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I  found  my  two  officers  waiting  for 
me  near  the  supper  table,  in  the  lighted 
cuddy.  We  sat  down  at  once,  and  as  I 
helped  the  chief  mate,  I  said: 

''  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a  ship 
anchored  inside  the  islands?  I  saw  her 
mastheads  above  the  ridge  :i<  ibo  smi 
went  down." 

lie  raised  sharply  his  simpii-  laco,  (•ver- 
charged  by  a  terrible  growth  of  whisker, 
and  emitted  his  usual  ejaculations: 
"Bless  my  soul,  sir!     You  don't  say  so!" 

My  second  mate  was  a  round-cheeked, 
silent  young  man,  grave  beyond  his  years, 
I  thought ;  but  as  our  eyes  happened  to 
meet  I  detected  a  slight  quiver  on  his  lips. 
I  looked  down  at  once.  It  was  not  my 
part  to  encourage  sneering  on  board  my 
ship.  It  must  be  said,  too,  that  I  knew 
very  little  of  my  officers.  In  consequence 
of  certain  events  of  no  particular  signifi- 
cance, except  to  myself,  I  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  only  a  fortnight 
before.  Neither  did  I  know  much  of  the 
hands  forward.  All  these  people  had  been 
together  for  eighteen  months  or  so,  and 
my  position  was  that  of  the  only  stranger 
on  board.  I  mention  this  because  it  has 
some  bearing  on  what  is  to  follow.  But 
■what  I  felt  most  was  my  being  a  stranger 
to  the  ship;  and  if  all  the  truth  must  be 
told,  I  was  somewhat  of  a  stranger  to  my- 
self. The  youngest  man  on  board  (bar- 
ring the  second  mate),  and  untried  as  yet 
by  a  position  of  the  fullest  responsibility, 
I  was  willing  to  take  the  adequacy  of  the 
others  for  granted.  They  had  simply  to 
be  equal  to  their  tasks;  but  I  wondered 
how  far  I  should  turn  out  faithful  to  that 
ideal  conception  of  one's  own  personality 
every  man  sets  up  for  himself  secretly. 

Meantime  the  chief  mate,  with  an  al- 
most visible  effect  of  collaboration  on  the 
part  of  his  round  eyes  and  frightful 
whiskers  was  trying  to  evolve  a  theoiy  of 
the  anchored  ship.  His  dominant  trait 
was  to  take  all  things  into  earnest  con- 
sideration. He  was  of  a  painstaking  turn 
of  mind.  As  he  used  to  say,  he  "  liked  to 
account  to  himself ''  for  practically  every- 
thing that  came  in  his  way,  down  to  a 
miserable  scorpion  he  had  found  in  his 
cabin  a  week  before.  The  why  and  the 
wherefore  of  that  scorpion — ^how  it  got 
on  board  and  came  to  select  his  room 
rather  than  the  pantry  (which  was  a  dark 


I)lacc  and  more  what  a  scorpion  would  be 
partial  to),  and  how  on  earth  it  managed  1o 
drown  itself  in  the  inkwell  of  his  writing- 
desk — had  exercised  him  infinitely.  We 
had  been  having  scorpion  at  every  meal, 
and  the  second  niiite's  lip  had  been  kept 
on  the  quiver  all  the  time.  The  ship  with- 
in the  islands  was  much  more  easily  ac- 
counted for;  and  just  as  we  were  about  to 
rise  from  table  he  made  his  pronounce- 
ment. She  was,  he  doubted  not,  a 
ship  from  home  lately  arrived.  Prob- 
ably she  drew  too  much  water  to 
cross  the  bar  except  at  the  top  of 
spring  tides.  Therefore  she  went  into 
that  natural  harbor  to  wait  for  a  few 
days  in  ])rcference  to  remaining  in  an 
open  roadstead. 

"  That's  so,"  confirmed  the  second  mate, 
suddenly,  in  his  slightly  hoarse  voice. 
"  She  draws  over  twenty  feet.  She's  the 
Liverpool  ship  Scphora  with  a  cargo 
of  coal.  Hundred  and  twenty-three  davs 
from  Cardiff." 

We  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 

"  The  tugboat  skipper  told  me  of  her 
when  he  came  on  board  for  your  letters, 
sir,"  explained  the  young  man.  "  He  ex- 
pects to  take  her  up  the  river  the  day 
after  to-morrow." 

After  thus  overwhelming  us  with  the 
extent  of  his  information  he  slipped  out 
of  the  cabin.  The  mate  observed  regret- 
fully that  he  "  could  not  account  for  that 
young  fellow's  whims."  What  prevented 
him  telling  us  all  about  it  at  once,  he 
wanted  to  know. 

I  detained  him  as  he  was  making  a 
move.  For  the  last  two  days  the  men  had 
had  plenty  of  hard  work,  and  the  night 
before  they  had  very  little  sleep.  I  felt 
painfully  that  I — a  stranger — was  doing 
something  unusual  when  I  directed  him 
to  let  all  hands  turn  in  without  setting  an 
anchor-watch.  I  proposed  to  keep  on  deck 
myself  till  one  o'clock  or  thereabouts.  I 
would  get  the  second  mate  to  relieve  me 
at  that  hour. 

"  He  will  turn  out  the  cook  and  the 
steward  at  four,"  I  concluded,  "  and  then 
give  you  a  call.  Of  course  at  the  slightest 
sign  of  any  sort  of  wind  we'll  have  the 
hands  up  and  make  a  start  at  once." 

He  concealed  his  astonishment.  "  Very 
well,  sir."  Outside  the  cuddy  he  put  his 
head  in  the  second  mate's  door  to  inform 
him  of  my  unheard-of  caprice  to  take  a 
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five  hours'  anchor-watch  on  myself.  I 
heard  the  other  raise  his  voice  incredu- 
lously—"  What  ?  The  captain  himself?" 
Then  a  few  more  murmurs,  a  door  closed, 
then  another.  A  few  moments  later  I 
went  on  deck. 

My  strangeness,  which  had  made  me 
sleepless,  had  prompted  that  unconven- 
tional arrangement,  as  if  I  had  expected 
in  those  solitary  hours  of  the  night  to  get 
on  terms  with  the  ship  of  which  I  knew 
nothing,  manned  by  men  of  whom  I  knew 
very  little  more.  Fast  alongside  a  wharf, 
littered  like  any  ship  in  port  with  a 
tangle  of  unrelated  things,  invaded  by 
unrelated  shore  people,  I  had  hardly  seen 
her  yet  properly.  N'ow,  as  she  lay  cleared 
for  sea,  the  stretch  of  her  main-deck 
seemed  to  me  very  fine  under  the  stars. 
Very  fine,  very  roomy  for  her  size,  and 
very  inviting.  I  descended  the  poop  and 
paced  the  waist,  my  mind  picturing  to 
myself  the  coming  passage  through  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  down  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  up  the  Atlantic.  All  its 
phases  were  familiar  enough  to  me,  every 
characteristic,  all  the  alternatives  which 
were  likely  to  face  me  on  the  high  seas — 
everything!  .  .  .  except  the  novel  re- 
sponsibility of  command.  But  I  comfort- 
ed myself  with  the  reasonable  thought 
that  the  ship  was  like  other  ships,  the  men 
like  other  men,  and  that  the  sea  was  not 
likely  to  keep  any  special  surprises  ex- 
pressly for  my  discomfiture. 

Arrived  at  that  comforting  conclusion, 
I  bethought  myself  of  a  cigar  and  went 
below  to  get  it.  All  was  still  down  there. 
Everybody  at  the  after  end  of  the  ship 
was  sleeping  profoundly.  I  came  out 
again  on  the  quarter-deck,  agreeably  at 
ease  in  my  sleeping-suit  on  that  warm 
breathless  night,  barefooted,  a  glowing 
cigar  in  my  teeth,  and,  going  forward,  I 
was  met  by  the  profound  silence  of  the 
fore  end  of  the  ship.  Only  as  I  passed 
the  door  of  the  forecastle  I  heard  a  deep, 
quiet,  trustful  sigh  of  some  sleeper  in- 
side. And  suddenly  I  rejoiced  in  the 
great  security  of  the  sea  as  compared  with 
the  unrest  of  the  land,  in  my  choice  of 
that  untempted  life  presenting  no  dis- 
quieting problems,  invested  with  an  ele- 
mentary moral  beauty  by  the  absolute 
straightforwardness  of  its  appeal  and  by 
the  singleness  of  its  purpose. 
'  The  riding-light  in  the  fore-rigging 
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burned  with  a  clear,  untroubled,  as  if 
symbolic,  flame,  confident  and  bright  in 
the  impenetrable  mysteriousness  of  the 
night.  Passing  on  my  way  aft  along  the 
other  side  of  the  ship,  I  observed  that  the 
rope  side-ladder,  put  over,  no  doubt,  for 
the  master  of  the  tug  when  he  came  to 
fetch  away  our  letters,  had  not  been 
hauled  in  as  it  should  have  been.  I  be- 
came annoyed  at  this,  for  exactitude  in 
small  matters  is  the  very  soul  of  disci- 
pline. Then  I  reflected  that  I  had  myself 
peremptorily  dismissed  my  officers  from 
duty,  and  by  my  own  act  had  prevented 
the  anchor-watch  being  formally  set  and 
things  properly  attended  to.  I  asked  my- 
self whether  it  was  wise  to  interfere  with 
the  established  routine  of  duties  even 
from  the  kindest  of  motives.  It  might 
have  made  me  appear  eccentric.  Good- 
ness only  knew  how  that  absurdly  whisk- 
ered mate  would  "  account "  for  my 
conduct,  and  what  the  whole  ship  thought 
of  that  informality  of  their  strange  cap- 
tain.   I  was  vexed  with  myself. 

Not  from,  compunction  certainly,  but, 
as  it  were  mechanically,  I  proceeded  to 
get  the  ladder  in  myself.  Now  a  side- 
ladder  of  that  sort  is  a  light  affair  and 
combes  in  easily,  yet  my  vigorous  tug, 
which  should  have  brought  it  flying  on 
board,  merely  recoiled  upon  my  body  in 
a  totally  unexpected  jerk.  What  the 
devil!  ...  I  was  so  astounded  by  the 
immovableness  of  that  ladder  that  I  re- 
mained stock-still,  trying  to  account  for  it 
to  myself  like  that  imbecile  mate  of  mine. 
In  the  end,  of  course,  I  put  my  head  over 
the  rail. 

The  side  of  the  ship  made  an  opaque 
belt  of  shadow  on  the  darkling  glassy 
shimmer  of  the  sea.  But  I  saw  at  once 
something  fish-like,  elongated,  and  pale 
floating  very  close  to  the  ladder.  Before  I 
could  form  a  guess  a  faint  flash  of  phos- 
phorescent light,  which  seemed  to  issue 
suddenly  from  the  naked  body  of  a  man, 
flickered  in  the  sleeping  water  with  the 
elusive,  silent  play  of  summer  lightning 
in  a  night  sky.  With  a  gasp  I  saw  re- 
vealed to  my  stare  a  pair  of  feet,  the  long 
legs,  a  broad  livid  back  immersed  right 
up  to  the  neck  in  a  greenish  cadaverous 
glow.  One  hand,  awash,  clutched  the  bot- 
tom rung  of  the  ladder.  He  was  complete 
but  for  the  head.  The  cigar  dropped  out 
of  my  gaping  mouth  with  a  tiny  plop  and 
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a  short  hiss  quite  audible  in  the  absohitc 
stillness  of  all  things  under  heaven.  At 
that  I  supix)se  he  raised  up  his  face,  a 
dimly  pale  oval  in  the  shadow  of  the 
ship's  side.  But  even  then  I  could  only 
barely  make  out  down  there  the  shape  of 
his  black-haired  head.  However,  that 
much  was  enough  for  the  horrid,  frost- 
bound  sensation  which  had  pipped  me 
about  the  chest  to  pass  otf.  The  moment 
of  vain  exclamations  was  past,  too.  I  only 
climbed  on  the  spare  spar  and  leaned  over 
tlie  rail  as  far  as  I  could,  to  bring  my 
eyes  nearer  to  that  mystery  floating  along- 
side. 

As  he  hung  by  the  ladder,  like  a  resting 
swimmer,  the  sea-lightning  played  about 
his  limbs  at  every  stir;  and  he  api>eared 
in  it  ghastly,  silvery,  fish-like.  He  re- 
mained as  mute  as  a  fish,  too.  He  made 
no  attempt  to  get  out  of  the  water,  either. 
It  was  inconceivable  that  he  should  not 
attempt  to  come  on  board,  and  strangely 
troubling  to  suspect  that  perhaps  he  did 
not  want  to.  And  my  first  words  were 
prompted  by  just  that  troubled  incertitude. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?"  I  asked  in  ray 
ordinary  tone,  speaking  down  to  the  face 
upturned  exactly  under  mine. 

^^  Cramp,"  it  answered,  no  louder. 
Then  slightly  anxious,  "  I  say,  no  need 
to  call  any  one." 

"  I  was  not  going  to,"  I  said. 

"  Are  you  alone  on  deck  ?" 

"Yes." 

T  had  somehow  the  impression  that  he 
was  on  the  point  of  letting  go  the  ladder 
to  swim  away  beyond  my  ken — mysterious 
as  he  came.  This  impression  remained, 
though  for  the  moment  this  being  ap- 
pearing as  if  he  had  risen  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  (it  was  certainly  the  near- 
est land  to  the  ship)  wanted  only  to  know 
the  time.  I  told  him.  And  he,  down 
there,  tentatively: 

"  I  suppose  your  captain's  turned  in  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  he  isn't,"  I  said. 

He  seemed  to  struggle  with  himself,  for 
I  heard  something  like  the  low,  bitter 
murmur  of  a  doubtful  man.  "  What's  the 
good?"  His  next  words  came  out  with 
a  hesitating  effort. 

"Look  here,  my  man.  Could  you  call 
him  quietly?" 

I  thought  the  time  had  come  to  declare 
myself. 

"7  am  the  captain." 


1  hoard  a  "  By  Jove!"  whispered  at  the 
level  of  the  water.  The  phosphorescence 
flashed  in  the  swirl  of  the  water  all  about 
him;  his  other  hand  seized  the  ladder. 

"  My  name's  Leggatt." 

The  voice  was  calm  and  resolute.  A 
good  voice.  The  self-possession  of  that 
man  had  somehow  induced  a  correspond- 
ing state  in  myself.  Tt  was  very  seriously 
that  I  remarked: 

"  You  must  be  a  good  swimmer." 

"  Yes.  I've  been  in  the  water  practical- 
ly since  nine  o'clock.  The  question  for 
me  now  is  whether  I  am  to  lot  go  this  lad- 
der and  go  on  swimming  till  I  sink  from 
exhaustion,  or — to  come  on  board  here." 

I  felt  this  was  no  mere  formula  of  des- 
perate speech,  but  a  real  alternative  in  the 
view  of  a  strong  soul.  I  should  have 
gathered  from  this  that  he  was  young; 
indeed,  it  is  only  the  young  who  are  ever 
confronted  by  such  clear  issues.  But  at 
the  time  it  was  pure  intuition  on  my  part. 
A  mysterious  communication  was  estab- 
lished already  between  us  two — in  the  face 
of  that  silent,  darkened  tropical  sea.  I 
was  young,  too,  young  enough  to  make  no 
comment.  The  man  in  the  water  began 
suddenly  to  climb  up  the  ladder,  and  I 
hastened  away  from  the  rail  to  fetch 
some  clothes. 

Before  entering  the  cabin  I  stood  still, 
listening  in  the  lobby  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs.  Everybody  slept.  A  faint  snore 
came  through  the  closed  door  of  the  chief 
mate's  room.  The  second  mate's  door  was 
on  the  hook,  but  the  darkness  in  there 
was  absolutely  soundless.  He,  too,  was 
young  and  could  sleep  like  a  stone.  Re- 
mained the  steward,  but  he  was  not  likely 
to  wake  up  before  he  was  called  and  wan- 
der out  of  his  berth  to  have  a  look  at  the 
weather.  I  got  a  sleeping-suit  out  of  my 
room  and,  coming  out  on  deck,  saw  the 
naked  man  from  the  sea  sitting  on  the 
main-hatch,  glimmering  white  in  the  dark- 
ness, his  elbows  on  his  knees  and  his  head 
in  his  hands.  In  a  moment  he  had  con- 
cealed his  damp  body  in  a  sleeping-suit 
of  the  same  gray  pattern  as  the  one  I  was  i 
wearing  and  followed  me  like  my  double  i 
on  the  poop.  Together  we  moved  right 
aft,  barefooted,  silent. 

"What  is  it?"  I  asked  in  a  deadened 
voice,  taking  the  lighted  lamp  out  of  the 
binnacle,  and  raising  it  to  his  face. 

"  An  ugly  business." 
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He  had  rather  regular  features ;  a  good 
mouth;  light  eyes  under  somewhat  heavy, 
dark  eyebrows ;  a  smooth,  square  forehead ; 
no  growth  on  his  cheeks;  a  small,  brown 
mustache,  and  a  well-shaped,  round  chin. 
His  expression  was  concentrated,  medi- 
tative, under  the  inspecting  light  of  the 
lamp  I  held  up  to  his  face ;  such  as  a  man 
thinking  hard  in  solitude  might  wear.  My 
sleeping-suit  was  just  right  for  his  size. 
A  well-knit  young  fellow  of  twenty-five  at 
most.  He  caught  his  lower  lip  with  the 
edge  of  white,  even  teeth. 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  replacing  the  lamp  in 
the  binnacle.  The  warm,  heavy  tropical 
night  closed  upon  his  head  again. 

"  There's  a  ship  over  there,"  he 
murmured. 

"  Yes,  I  know.  The  Sepliora.  Did  you 
know  of  us?" 

"  Hadn't  the  slightest  idea.  I  am  the 
mate  of  her.  .  .  ."  He  paused  and  cor- 
rected himself.     "  I  should  say  I  was." 

"  Aha !     Something  wrong  ?" 

"  Yes.  Very  wrong  indeed.  I've  killed 
a  man." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?     Just  now  ?" 

"  No,  on  the  passage.  ^  Weeks  ago. 
Thirty-nine  south.  When  I  say  a 
man  .  .  ." 

"  Eit  of  temper,"  I  suggested,  con- 
fidently. 

The  shadowy,  dark  head,  like  mine, 
seemed  to  nod  imperceptibly  above  the 
ghostly  gray  of  my  sleeping-suit.  It  was, 
in  the  night,  as  though  I  had  been  faced 
by  my  own  reflection  in  the  depths  of  a 
sombre  and  immense  mirror. 

"  A  pretty  thing  to  have  to  own  up 
to  for  a  Conway  boy,"  murmured  my 
double,  distinctly, 

"  You're  a  Conway  boy  ?" 

"I  am,"  he  said,  as  if  startled.  Then, 
slowly  ..."  Perhaps   you  too  .  .  ." 

It  was  so;  but  being  a  couple  of  years 
older  I  had  left  before  he  joined.  After 
a  quick  interchange  of  dates  a  silence  fell ; 
and  I  thought  suddenly  of  my  absurd 
mate  with  his  terrific  whiskers  and  the 
"  Bless  my  soul— you  don't  say  so  "  type 
of  intellect.  My  double  gave  me  an  ink- 
ling of  his  thought  by  saying : 

"  My  father's  a  parson  in  Norfolk.  Do 
you  see  me  before  a  judge  and  jury  on 
that  charge?  Eor  myself  I  can't  see  the 
necessity.  There  are  fellows  that  an  angel 
from  heaven   .   .   .   And  I  am  not  that. 


He  was  one  of  those  creatures  that  are 
just  simmering  all  the  time  with  a  silly 
sort  of  wickedness.  Miserable  devils  that 
have  no  business  to  live  at  all.  He 
wouldn't  do  his  duty  and  wouldn't  let  any- 
body else  do  theirs.  But  what's  the  good 
of  talking!  You  know  well  enough  the 
sort  of  ill-conditioned  snarling  cur.  .  .  ." 

He  appealed  to  me  as  if  our  experiences 
had  been  as  identical  as  our  clothes.  And 
I  knew  well  enough  the  iDCstiferous  danger 
of  such  a  character  where  there  are  no 
means  of  legal  repression.  And  I  knew 
well  enough  also  that  my  double  there  was 
no  homicidal  ruffian.  I  did  not  think  of 
asking  him  for  details,  and  he  told  me 
the  story  roughly  in  brusque,  disconnected 
sentences.  I  needed  no  more.  I  saw  it 
all  going  on  as  though  I  were  myself  in- 
side that  other  sleeping-suit. 

'^  It  happened  while  we  were  setting  a 
reefed  foresail,  at  dusk.  Beefed  foresail! 
You  understand  the  sort  of  weather.  The 
only  sail  we  had  left  to  keep  the  ship  run- 
ning; so  you  may  guess  what  it  had  been 
like  for  days.  Anxious  sort  of  job,  that. 
He  gave  me  some  of  his  cursed  insolence 
at  the  sheet.  I  tell  you  I  was  overdone 
with  this  terrific  weather  that  seemed  to 
have  no  end  to  it.  Terrific,  I  tell  you — 
and  a  deep  ship.  I  believe  the  fellow  him- 
self was  half  crazed  with  funk.  That  was 
no  time  for  gentlemanly  reproof,  so  I 
turned  round  and  felled  him  like  an  ox. 
He  up  and  at  me.  We  closed  just  as  an 
awful  sea  made  for  the  ship.  All  hands 
saw  it  coming  and  took  to  the  rigging,  but 
I  had  him  by  the  throat,  and  went  on 
shaking  him  like  a  rat,  the  men  above  us 
yelling.  Then  a  crash  as  if  the  sky  had 
fallen  on  my  head.  They  say  that  for 
over  ten  minutes  hardly  anything  was  to 
be  seen  of  the  ship — just  the  three  masts 
and  a  bit  of  the  forecastle  head  and  of 
the  poop  all  awash  driving  along  wildly  in 
a  smother  of  foam.  It  was  a  miracle  that 
they  found  us,  jammed  together  behind  the 
f orebits.  Not  a  pretty  miracle,  either.  It's 
clear  that  I  meant  business,  because  I 
was  holding  him  by  the  throat  still  when 
they  picked  us  up.  He  was  black  in  the 
face.  .  It  was  too  much  for  them ;  it  seems 
they  rushed  us  aft  together,  gripped  as  we 
were,  screaming  "  Murder !"  like  a  lot  of 
lunatics,  and  broke  into  the  cuddy.  And 
the  ship  running  for  her  life,  touch  and 
go  all  the  time,  any  minute  her  last  in  a  sea 
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fit  to  turn  your  hair  gray  only  a-looking 
at  it.  I  understand  that  the  skipper,  too, 
started  raving  like  the  rest  of  them.  The 
man  had  been  deprived  of  sleep  for  more 
tlian  a  week,  and  to  have  this  sprung  on 
him  at  the  height  of  a  furious  gale  nearly 
drove  him  out  of  his  mind.  I  wonder 
they  didn't  fling  me  overboard  after  get- 
ting the  carcass  of  their  precious  ship- 
mate out  of  my  fingers.  They  had  rather 
a  job  to  separate  us,  I've  been  told.  A  suf- 
ficiently fierce  story  to  make  an  old  judge 
and  a  respectable  jury  sit  up  a  bit.  The 
first  thing  I  heard  when  I  came  to  myself 
was  the  maddening  howling  of  that  end- 
less gale,  and  on  that  the  voice  of  the  old 
man.  He  was  hanging  on  to  my  bunk, 
staring  into  my  face  out  of  his  sou'wester. 

" '  Mr.  Leggatt,  you  have  killed  a  man. 
You  can  act  no  longer  as  chief  mate  of 
this  ship.'  " 

His  care  to  subdue  his  voice  made  it 
sound  monotonous.  He  reste<^l  a  hand 
on  the  end  of  the  skylight  to  steady  him- 
self with,  and  all  that  time  did  not  stir  a 
limb,  so  far  as  I  could  see.  "  Nice  little 
tale  for  a  quiet  tea-party,"  he  concluded 
in  the  same  tone. 

One  of  my  hands,  too,  rested  on  the  end 
of  the  skylight ;  neither  did  I  stir  a  limb, 
so  far  as  I  knew.  We  stood  less  than  a 
foot  from  each  other.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  if  old  "  Bless  my  soul — you  don't  say 
so  "  were  to  put  his  head  up  the  com- 
panion and  catch  sight  of  us,  he  would 
think  he  was  seeing  double,  or  imagine 
himself  come  upon  a  scene  of  weird  witch- 
craft; the  strange  captain  having  a  quiet 
confabulation  by  the  wheel  with  his  own 
gray  ghost.  I  became  very  much  con- 
cerned to  prevent  anything  of  the  sort.  I 
heard  the  other's  soothing  undertone. 

"  My  father's  a  parson  in  Norfolk,"  it 
said.  Evidently  he  had  forgotten  he  had 
told  me  this  important  fact  before.  Truly 
a  nice  little  tale. 

"You  had  better  slip  down  into  my 
stateroom  now,"  I  said,  moving  off  stealth- 
ily. My  double  followed  my  movements; 
our  bare  feet  made  no  sound;  I  let  him 
in,  closed  the  door  with  care,  and,  after 
giving  a  call  to  the  second  mate,  returned 
on  deck  for  my  relief. 

"Not  much  sign  of  any  wind  yet,"  I 
remarked  when  he  approached. 

"No,  sir.  Not  much,"  he  assented, 
sleepily,   in   his  hoarse   voice,   with   just 


enough  deference,  no  more,  and  barely 
suppressing  a  yawn. 

"  Well,  that's  all  you  have  to  look  out 
for.     You  have  got  your  orders." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

I  paced  a  turn  or  two  on  the  poop  and 
saw  him  take  up  his  position  face  forward 
with  his  elbow  in  the  ratlines  of  the 
mizzen-rigging,  before  I  went  below.  The 
mate's  faint  snoring  was  still  going  on 
peacefully.  The  cuddy  lamp  was  burning 
over  the  table  on  which  stood  a  bunch 
of  flowers,  a  polite  attention  from  the 
ship's  provision  merchant — the  very  last 
bunch  of  flowers  we  should  see  for  the 
next  three  months  at  the  very  least.  Two 
bunches  of  bananas  hung  from  the  beam 
symmetrically,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
rudder-casing.  Everything  was  as  before 
in  the  ship — except  that  two  of  her  cap- 
tain's sleeping-suits  were  simultaneous- 
ly in  use,  one  motionless  in  the  cuddy, 
the  other  keeping  very  still  in  the  cap- 
tain's stateroom. 

It  must  be  explained  here  that  my  cabin 
had  the  form  of  the  capital  letter  L,  the 
door  being  within  the  angle  and  opening 
into  the  short  part  of  the  letter.  A  couch 
was  to  the  left,  the  bed-place  to  the  right ; 
my  writing-desk  and  the  chronometers' 
table  faced  the  door.  But  any  one  open- 
ing it,  unless  he  stepped  right  inside,  had 
no  view  of  what  I  call  the  long  (or  ver- 
tical) part  of  the  letter.  It  contained 
some  lockers  surmounted  by  a  bookcase; 
and  a  few  clothes,  a  thick  jacket  or  two, 
caps,  oilskin  coat,  and  such  like,  hung 
on  hooks.  There  was  at  the  bottom  of 
that  part  a  door  opening  into  my  bath- 
room, which  last  could  be  entered  also 
directly  from  the  saloon.  But  that  door 
was  kept  always  locked. 

The  mysterious  arrival  had  discovered 
the  advantage  of  that  particular  shape. 
Entering  my  room,  lighted  strongly  by  a 
big  bulkhead  lamp  swung  on  gimbals 
above  my  writing-desk,  I  did  not  see  him 
anywhere  till  he  stepped  out  quietly  from 
behind  the  coats  hung  in  the  recess- 
like part. 

"I  heard  somebody  moving  about,  and 
went  in  there  at  once,"  he  whispered. 

T,  too,  spoke  under  my  breath. 

"  Nobody  is  likely  to  come  in  here  with- 
out knocking  and  getting  permission." 

He  nodded.  His  face  was  thin  and  the 
sunburn  faded,  as  though  he  had  been  ill. 
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And  no  wonder.  He  had  been,  I  heard 
presently,  kept  under  arrest  in  his  cabin 
ifor  nearly  nine  weeks.  But  there  was 
j  nothing  sickly  in  his  eyes  or  in  his  ex- 
pression. He  was  not  a  bit  like  me,  really ; 
'  yet,  as  we  stood  leaning  over  my  bed-place, 
'whispering  side  by  side,  with  our  dark 
heads  together  and  our  backs  to  the  door, 
anybody  bold  enough  to  open  it  stealthily 
would  have  been  treated  to  the  uncanny 
'sight  of  a  double  captain  busy  talking  in 
whispers  with  his  other  self. 

"But  all  this  doesn't  tell  me  how  you 
came  to  hang  on  to  our  side-ladder,"  I 
inquired,  in  the  hardly  audible  murmurs 
we  used,  after  he  had  told  me  something 
more  of  the  proceedings  on  board  the 
'8ephora  after  the  bad  weather  was  over. 
1  "'  When  we  sighted  Java  Head  I  had 
I  had  time  to  think  all  those  matters  out 
several  times  over.  I  had  six  weeks  of 
I  doing  nothing  else,  and  with  only  an  hour 
!or  so  every  evening  for  a  tramp  on  the 
quarter-deck." 

He  whispered,  his  arms  folded  on  the 
{side  of  my  bed-place,  staring  through  the 
open  port.  And  I  could  imagine  i)erfect- 
jly  the  manner  of  this  thinking  out — a 
i stubborn  if  not  a  steadfast  operation; 
something  of  which  I  should  have  been 
perfectly  incapable. 

"  I  reckoned  it  would  be  dark  before  we 
closed  with  the  land,"  he   continued,   so 
low  that  I  had  to  strain  my  hearing,  near 
as  we  were  to  each  other,  shoulder  touch- 
ing shoulder  almost.    "  So  I  asked  to  speak 
to  the  old  man.     He  always  seemed  very 
I  sick  when  he  came  to  see  me — as  if  he 
i  could  not  look  me  in  the  face.    You  know, 
I  that  foresail  saved  the  ship.     She  was  too 
deep  to  have  run  long  under  bare  poles. 
And  it  was  I  that  managed  to  set  it  for 
him.     Anyway,   he   came.     Wlien   I  had 
I  him  in  my  cabin — ^he  stood  by  the  door 
j  looking  at  me  as  if  I  had  the  halter  round 
I  my  neck  already — I  asked  him  right  away 
to  leave  my  cabin  door  unlocked  at  night 
while  the  ship  was  going  through  Sunda 
Straits.     There  would  be  the  Java  coast 
within    two    or    three    miles,    off    Angier 
Point.    I  wanted  nothing  more.    I've  had 
a  prize  for  swimming  my  second  year  in 
the  Conway." 

"I  can  believe  it,"  T  breathed  out. 
''  God  only  knows  why  they  locked  me 
in   every   night.      To   see   some    of   their 
faces  you'd  have  thought  they  were  afraid 


I'd  go  about  at  night  strangling  people. 
Am  I  a  murdering  brute?  Do  I  look  it? 
By  J  ove !  if  I  had  been  he  wouldn't  have 
trusted  himself  like  that  into  my  room. 
You'll  say  I  might  have  chucked  him 
aside  and  bolted  out,  there  and  then — it 
was  dark  already.  Well,  no.  And  for 
the  same  reason  I  wouldn't  think  of  try- 
ing to  smash  the  door.  There  would  have 
been  a  rush  to  stop  me  at  the  noise,  and 
I  did  not  mean  to  get  into  a  confounded 
scrimmage.  Somebody  else  might  have  got 
killed — for  I  would  not  have  broken  out 
only  to  get  chucked  back,  and  I  did  not 
want  any  more  of  that  work.  He  refused, 
looking  more  sick  than  ever.  He  was 
afraid  of  the  hands,  and  also  of  that  old 
second  mate  of  his  who  had  been  sailing 
with  him  for  years  —  a  gray-headed 
old  humbug;  and  his  steward,  too,  had 
been  with  him  devil  knows  how  long — • 
seventeen  years  or  more — a  dogmatic  sort 
of  loafer  who  hated  me  like  poison,  just 
because  I  was  the  chief  mate.  No  chief 
mate  ever  made  more  than  one  voyage  in 
the  Sepliora,  you  know.  Those  two  old 
chaps  ran  the  ship.  Devil  only  knows 
what  the  skipper  wasn't  afraid  of  (all 
his  nerve  went  to  pieces  altogether  in  that 
hellish  spell  of  bad  weather  we  had) — of 
what  the  law  would  do  to  him — of  his 
wife,  perhaps.  Oh,  yes!  she's  on  board. 
Though  I  don't  think  she  would  have  med- 
dled. She  would  have  been  only  too  glad 
to  have  me  out  of  the  ship  in  any  way. 
The  ^  brand  of  Cain '  business,  don't  you 
see.  That's  all  right.  I  was  ready  enough 
to  go  off  wandering  on  the  face  of  the 
earth — ^^and  that  was  price  enough  to  pay 
for  an  Abel  of  that  sort.  Anyhow,  he 
wouldn't  listen  to  me.  ^  This  thing  must 
take  its  course.  I  represent  the  law  here.' 
He  was  shaking  like  a  leaf.  ^  So  you 
won't  ?'  ^  No !'  ^  Then  I  hope  you  will 
be  able  to  sleep  on  that,'  I  said,  and 
turned  my  back  on  him.  ^  I  wonder  that 
you  can,'  cries  he,  and  locks  the  door. 

"  Well,  after  that,  I  couldn't.  Not  very 
well.  That  was  three  weeks  ago.  We 
have  had  a  slow  passage  through  the  Java 
Sea ;  drifted  about  Carimata  for  ten  days. 
When  we  anchored  here  they  thought,  I 
suppose,-  it  was  all  right.  The  nearest 
land  (and  that's  five  miles)  is  the  ship's 
destination;  the  consul  would  soon  set 
about  catching  me;  and  there  would  have 
been  no  object  in  bolting  to  these  islets 
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there.     I  don't  suppose  there's  a  drop  of 
■water  on  them.     I  don't  know  how  it  was, 
but  to-night  that  steward,  after  bringing 
me  my  supper,  went  out  to  let  me  eat  it, 
and  left  the  door  unlocked.     And  I  ate  it 
— all  there  was,  too.    After  I  had  linished 
I    strolled    out    on    the    quarter-deck.      I 
don't  know  that  I  meant  to  do  anything. 
A  breath  oi  fresh  air  was  all  I  wanted,  I 
believe.     Then  a  sudden  temptation  came 
over  me.      I  kicked   off  my   slippers   and 
was  in  the  water  before  I  had  made  up 
my    mind    fairly.      Somebody    heard    the 
splash    and   they   raised   an    aw^ul   hulla- 
baloo.     *  He's    gone !      Lower    the    boats ! 
He's  committed  suicide!     No,  he's  swim- 
ming.'    Certainly  I  was  swimming.     It's 
not   so   easy   for   a   swimmer   like   me   to 
commit   suicide   by   drowning.     I   landed 
on  the  nearest  islet  before  the  boat   left 
the    ship's    side.      I    heard    them    pulling 
about  in  the  dark,  hailing,  and  so  on,  but 
after  a  bit  they  gave  up  and  evervthing 
quieted  dowii  and  the  anchorage  was  as 
still  as  death.    I  sat  down  on  a  stone  and 
began  to  think.     I  became  certain   they 
would  start  searching  for  me  at  daylight- 
There  was  no  place  to  hide  on  those  stony 
things — and  if  there  had  been,  what  would 
have   been   the   good?      But   now   I    was 
clear  of  that  ship,  I  was  not  going  back. 
So  after  a  while  I  took  off  all  my  clothes, 
tied  them  up  in  a  bundle  w^th  a  stone  in- 
side, and  dropped  them  in  the  deep  water 
on  the  outer  side  of  that  islet.     That  was 
suicide  enough  for  me.     Let  them  think 
what   they   liked,    but   I    didn't   mean   to 
drown   myself.     I  meant  to   swim  till   I 
sank — but  that's  not  the  same  thing.  ^  I 
struck  out  for  another  of  these  little  is- 
lands,  and  it  was  from  that   one  that   I 
first  saw  your  riding-light.     Something  to 
swim  for.     I  went  on  easily,  and  on  the 
way  I  came  upon  a  flat  rock  a  foot  or  two 
above  water.    In  the  daytime,  I  dare  say, 
you  might  make  it  out  with  a  glass  from 
your  poop.    I  scrambled  up  on  it  and  rest- 
ed myself  for  a  bit.    Then  I  made  another 
start.      That  last   spell   must  have   been 
over  a  mile." 

His  whisper  was  getting  fainter  and 
fainter,  and  all  the  time  he  stared  straight 
out  through  the  port-hole,  in  which  there 
was  not  even  a  star  to  be  seen.  I  had  not 
interrupted  him.  There  was  something 
that  made  comment  impossible  in  his  nar- 
rative,  or  perhaps  in  himself;   a   sort,  of 


feeling,   a   quality,   which   I   can't   find  ; 
name    for.      And    when    he   ceased,    all 
found    was    a    futile    whisper:    "So   yoi 
swam  for  our  light  C" 

"  Yes — straight   for   it.      It    was   some 
thing   to   swim   for.     I   couldn't   see   an\ 
stars  low  down  because  the  coast  was  ir 
the   way,    and    I   couldn't    see    the    landi 
either.     The  water  was  like  glass.     Om 
might    have    been    swimming    in    a    con 
founded  thousand-feet  deep  cistern  will 
no   place   for   scrambling   out    anywhere 
but  what  I  didn't  like  was  the  notion  ol 
swimming  round  and  round  like  a  crazeu 
bullock  before  I  gave  out ;  and  as  I  didn't 
mean  to  go  back  .  .  .  Xo.    Do  you  see  nu 
being  hauled  back,  stark  naked,  off  one  ot 
these  little  islands  by  the  scruff  of  ili( 
neck    and    fighting    like    a    wild    beast : 
Somebo<:]y  would  have  got  killed  for  cer- 
tain, and  I  did  not  want  any  of  that.     So 
I  went  on.     Tlien  your  ladder  .  .  ." 

"Why  didn't  you  hail  the  ship?"  I 
asked,  a  little  louder. 

He  touched  my  shoulder  lightly.  Lazy 
footsteps  came  right  over  our  heads  and 
stopi^d.  The  second  mate  had  crossed 
from  the  other  side  of  the  poop  and  might 
have  been  hanging  over  the  rail,  for  all 
we  knew. 

"  He  couldn't  hear  us  talking — could 
he?''  My  double  breathed  into  my  very 
ear,  anxiously. 

His  anxiety  was  an  answer,  a  sufficient 
answer,  to  the  question  I  had  put  to  him. 
An  answer  containing  all  the  difficulty 
of  that  situation.  I  closed  the  port-hole 
quietly,  to  make  sure.  A  louder  word 
might  have  been  overheard. 

"  Clio's  that  ?"  he  whispered  then. 
"My  second  mate.     But  I  don't  know 
much  more  of  the  fellow  than  you  do.'' 

And  I  told  him  a  little  about  myself.  I 
had  been  appointed  to  take  charge  while 
I  least  expected  anything  of  the  sort,  not 
quite  a  fortnight  ago.  I  didn't  know 
either  the  ship  or  the  people.  Hadn't  had 
the  time  in  port  to  look  about  me  or  size 
anybody  up.  And  as  to  the  crew,  all  they 
knew  was  that  I  was  appointed  to  take  the 
ship  home.  Por  the  rest,  I  was  almost  as 
much  of  a  stranger  on  board  as  himself,  | 
I  said.  And  at  the  moment  I  felt  it  most 
acutely.  I  felt  that  it  would  take  very 
little  to  make  me  a  suspect  person  in  the 
eyes  of  the  ship's  company. 

He  had  turned   about  meantime;    and 
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'  we,  the  two  strangers  in  the  ship,  faced 
each  other  in  identical  attitudes. 

"  Your  ladder — "  he  murmured,  after  a 
silence.    "  Who'd  have  thought  of  finding 
a  ladder  hanging  over  at  night  in  a  ship 
anchored  out  here !   I  felt  just  then  a  very 
unpleasant  faintness.     After  the  life  I've 
been    leading    for    nine    weeks,    anybody 
would  have  got  out  of  condition.    I  wasn't 
capable    of    swimming    round    as    far    as 
your  rudder-chains.     And,  lo  and  behold! 
there  was  a  ladder  to  get  hold  of.     After 
I  gripped  it  I  said  to  myself,  ^  What's  the 
good  V    When  I  saw  a  man's  head  looking 
over  I  thought  I  would  swim  away  pres- 
ently and  leave  him  shouting — in  what- 
i  ever  language  it  was.     I  didn't  mind  be- 
j  ing  looked  at.     I — I  liked  it.     And  then 
'  you  speaking  to  me  so  quietly — as  if  you 
j  had   expected   me — made   me   hold   on    a 
j  little  longer.     It  had  been  a  confounded 
!  lonely  time — I   don't   mean   while   swim- 
;  ming.    I  was  glad  to  talk  a  little  to  some- 
body that  didn't  belong  to  the  Sephora. 
As  to  asking  for  the  captain,  that  was  a 
mere   impulse.      It   could   have    been   no 
j  use.  with  all  the  ship  knowing  about  me 
'  and  the  other  people  pretty  certain  to  be 
round  here  in  the  morning.    I  don't  know 
— I  wanted  to  be  seen,  to  talk  with  some- 
body, before   I   went   on.     I   don't  know 
I  what     I     would     have     said.  .  .  .  ^  Fine 
'  night,  isn't  it?'  or  something  of  the  sort." 
"  Do  you  think  they  will  be  round  here 
presently  ?"  I  asked  with  some  incredulity. 
'^  Quite  likely,"  he  said,  faintly. 
He  looked  extremely  haggard  all  of  a 
sudden.     His   head   rolled   on  his   shoul- 
ders. 

"  H'm.  We  shall  see  then.  Meantime 
get  into  that  bed,"  I  whispered.  "Want 
help?     There." 

It  was  a  rather  high  bed-place  with  a 
set  of  drawers  underneath.  This  amazing 
swimmer  really  needed  the  lift  I  gave 
him  by  seizing  his  leg.  He  tumbled  in, 
rolled  over  flat  on  his  back,  and  flung  his 
arm  across  his  eyes.  And  then,  with  his 
face  nearly  hidden,  he  must  have  looked 
exactly  as  I  used  to  look  in  that  bed.  I 
i  gazed  upon  my  other  self  for  a  while  be- 
fore drawing  across  carefully  the  two 
green  serge  curtains  which  ran  on  a  brass 
rod.  I  thought  for  a  moment  of  pinning 
them  together  for  greater  safety,  but  I 
sat  down  on  the  couch,  and  once  there  I 
felt  unwilling  to  rise  and  hunt  for  a  pin. 


I  would  do  it  in  a  moment.  I  was  ex- 
tremely tired,  in  a  peculiarly  intimate 
way,  by  the  strain  of  stealthiness,  by  the 
effort  of  whispering  and  the  general 
secrecy  of  that  excitement.  It  was  three 
o'clock  by  now  and  I  had  been  on  my  feet 
since  nine,  but  I  was  not  sleepy;  I  could 
not  have  gone  to  sleep.  I  sat  there,  fagged 
out,  looking  at  the  curtains,  trying  to 
clear  my  mind  of  the  confused  sensation 
of  being  in  two  places  at  once,  and  greatly 
bothered  by  an  exasperating  knocking  in 
my  head.  It  was  a  relief  to  discover  sud- 
denly that  it  was  not  in  my  head  at  all, 
but  on  the  outside  of  the  door.  Before  I 
could  collect  myself  the  words  "  Come 
in  "  were  out  of  my  mouth,  and  the  stew- 
ard entered  with  a  tray,  bringing  in  my 
morning  coffee.  I  had  slept,  after  all,  and 
I  was  so  frightened  that  I  shouted,  "  This 
way!  I  am  here,  steward,"  as  though  he 
had  been  miles  away.  He  put  down  the 
tray  on  the  table  next  the  couch  and  only 
then  said,  very  quietly,  "  I  can  see  you  are 
here,  sir."  I  felt  him  give  me  a  keen 
look,  but  I  dared  not  meet  his  eyes  just 
then.  He  must  have  wondered  why  I 
drew  the  curtains  of  my  bed  before  going 
to  sleep  on  the  couch.  He  went  out,  hook- 
ing the  door  open  as  usual. 

I  heard  the  hands  washing  decks  above 
me.  I  knew  I  would  have  been  told  at 
once  if  there  had  been  any  wind.  Calm,  I 
thought,  and  I  was  doubly  vexed.  Indeed, 
I  felt  dual  more  than  ever.  The  steward 
appeared  suddenly  in  the  doorway.  I 
jumped  up  from  the  couch  so  quickly  that 
he  gave  a  start. 

"  What  do  you  want  here  ?" 

"  Close  your  port,  sir — they  are  washing 
decks." 

"  It  is  closed,"  I  said,  reddening. 

"  Very  well,  sir."  But  he  did  not  move 
from  the  doorway  and  returned  my  stare 
in  an  extraordinary,  equivocal  manner  for 
a  time.  Then  his  eyes  wavered,  all  his  ex- 
pression changed,  and  in  a  voice  unusually 
gentle,  almost  coaxingly: 

"  May  I  come  in  to  take  the  empty  cup 
away,  sir?" 

"  Of  course !"  I  turned  my  back  on 
him  while  he  popped  in  and  out.  Then 
I  unhooked  and  closed  the  door  and  even 
pushed  the  bolt.  This  sort  of  thing  could 
not  go  on  very  long.  The  cabin  was  as 
hot  as  an  oven,  too.  I  took  a  peep  at  my 
double,   and  discovered  that  he  had  not 
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moved,  his  arm  was  still  over  his  eyes; 
but  his  chest  heaved;  his  hair  was  wet; 
his  chin  glistened  with  perspiration.  I 
reached  over  him  and  opened  the  port. 

"  I  must  show  myself  on  deck,"  I  re- 
flected. 

Of  course,  theoretically.  I  could  do  what 
I  liked,  with  no  one  to  say  nay  to  me  with- 
in the  whole  circle  of  the  horizon ;  but  to 
lock  my  cabin  door  and  take  the  key  away 
I  did  not  dare.  Directly  I  put  my  head 
out  of  the  companion  I  saw  the  crroup  of 
my  two  officers,  the  second  mate  bare- 
footed, the  chief  mate  in  long  india- 
rubber  boots,  near  the  break  of  the  poop, 
and  the  steward  half-way  down  the  poop- 
ladder  talking  to  them  eagerly.  He  hap- 
pened to  catch  sight  of  me  and  dived,  the 
second  ran  down  on  the  main-deck  shout- 
ing some  order  or  other,  and  the  chief 
mate  came  to  meet  me,  touching  his  cap. 

There  was  a  sort  of  curiosity  in  his  eye 
that  I  did  not  like.  I  don't  know  whether 
the  steward  had  told  them  that  I  was 
"  queer "  only,  or  downright  drunk,  but 
I  know  the  man  meant  to  have  a  good 
look  at  me.  I  watched  him  coming  with 
a  smile  which,  as  he  got  into  point-blank 
range,  took  effect  and  froze  his  very 
whiskers.  I  did  not  give  him  time  to 
open  his  lips. 

^'Square  the  yards  by  lifts  and  braces 
before  the  hands  go  to  breakfast." 

It  was  the  first  general  order  I  had 
given  on  board  that  ship ;  and  I  stayed  on 
deck  to  see  it  executed,  too.  I  had  felt 
the  need  of  asserting  myself  without  loss 
of  time.  That  sneering  young  cub  got 
taken  down  a  peg  or  two  on  that  occasion^ 
and  I  also  seized  the  opportunity  of  hav- 
ing a  good  look  at  the  face  of  every  fore- 
mast man  as  they  filed  past  me  to  go  to 
the  after  braces.  At  breakfast  time,  eat- 
ing nothing  myself,  I  presided  with  such 
frigid  dignity  that  the  two  mates  were 
only  too  glad  to  escape  from  the  cabin  as 
soon  as  decency  permitted;  and  all  the 
time  the  dual  working  of  my  mind  dis- 
tracted me  almost  to  the  point  of  in- 
sanity. I  was  constantly  watching  my- 
self, my  secret  self,  as  dependent  on  my 
actions  as  my  own  personality,  sleeping 
in  that  bed,  behind  that  door  which 
faced  me  as  T  sat  at  the  head  of  the  ta- 
ble. It  was  very  much  like  being  mad, 
only  it  was  worse  because  one  was  aware 
of  it. 


I  had  to  shake  him  for  a  solid  minut(\ 
but  when  at  last  he  opened  his  eyes  ii 
was  ill  the  full  possession  of  his  senses, 
with  an  inquiring  look. 

"  All's  well  so  far,"  I  whispered.  "  Now 
you  must  vanish  into  the  bath-room." 

He  did  so,  as  noiseless  as  a  ghost,  and 
I  then  rang  for  the  steward,  and  facing 
him  boldly,  directed  him  to  tidy  up  my 
stateroom  while  I  was  having  my  bath — 
"  and  be  quick  about  it."  As  my  tone  ad- 
mitted of  no  excuses,  he  said,  "  Yes,  sir," 
and  ran  off  to  fetch  his  dust-pan  and 
brushes.  I  took  a  bath  and  did  most  of 
my  dressing,  splashing,  and  whistling 
softly  for  the  steward's  edification,  while 
my  other  self  stood  drawn  up  bolt  up- 
right in  that  little  space,  his  face  look- 
ing very  sunken  in  daylight,  his  eye- 
lids lowered  under  the  stern,  dark  line 
of  his  eycbro\\'S  drawn  together  by  a 
slight  frown. 

When  I  left  him  there  to  go  back  to  my 
room  the  steward  was  finishing  dusting. 
I  sent  for  the  mate  and  engaged  him  in 
some  insignificant  conversation.  It  was, 
as  it  were,  trifling  with  the  terrific  char- 
acter of  his  whiskers;  but  my  object  was 
to  give  him  an  opportunity  for  a  good 
look  at  my  cabin.  And  then  I  could  at 
last  shut  with  a  clear  conscience  the  door 
of  my  stateroom  and  get  my  double  back 
into  the  recessed  part.  There  was  nothing 
else  for  it.  ITe  had  to  sit  still  on  a  small 
folding  stool,  half  smothered  by  the  heavy 
coats  hanging  there.  We  listened  to  the 
steward  going  into  the  bath-room  out  of 
the  saloon,  filling  the  water-bottles  there, 
scrubbing  the  bath,  settling  things  to 
rights,  whisk,  bang,  clatter — out  again 
into  the  saloon — turn  the  key — click. 
That  completed  the  scheme  for  keeping 
my  second  self  invisible.  Nothing  better 
could  be  contrived  under  the  circum- 
stances. And  there  we  sat;  I  at  my 
writing-desk  ready  to  appear  busy  with 
some  papers,  he  behind  me  out  of  sight 
of  the  door.  It  would  not  have  been 
prudent  to  talk  in  daytime;  and  I  could 
not  have  stood  the  excitement  of  that 
queer  sense  of  whispering  to  myself. 
Now  and  then,  glancing  over  my  shoul- 
der, I  saw  him  far  back  there,  sitting 
rigidly  on  the  low  stool,  his  bare  feet  close 
together,  his  arms  folded,  his  head  hang- 
ing on  his  breast — and  perfectly  still. 
Anybody  would  have  taken  him  for  me. 


I 
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I  was  fascinated  by  it  myself.     Every     the  first  movement  he  had  made  for  hours, 
moment  I  had  to  glance  over  my  shoulder.     But  he  did  not  raise  his  bowed  head. 
I  was  looking  at  him  when  a  voice  outside         "  All  right.     Get  the  ladder  over." 


the  door  said: 


I   hesitated.      Should   I   whisper   some- 


''Be<^  pardon,  sir."  thing  to  him?     But  what?    His  immobil- 

''Weil'"     I  kept  my  eyes  on  him,  and  ity  seemed  to  have  been  never  disturbed. 

so    when -the  voice  outside  the  door  an-  What  could  I  tell  him  he  did  not  know 

no'unced    "There's  a  ship's  boat  coming  already?  .  .  .  Finally  I  went  on  deck, 
our  wav'   sir,"  I  saw  him  give  a  start—  [to  be  concluded.] 


Oh    Strong    Desires 

BY   FANNIE    STEARNS    DAVIS 

OH  strong  desires   that  hurt  the  heart 
With  useless  strife  of  blunted  wings, 
I  w^eary  of  your  travailings. 
Why  must  you  always  surge  and  start 
When  I  am  nearest  happiness? 
Across  the  freedom  of  the  sky 
Like  dazzling  phantom  gods  you  fly, 
And  seeing  you,  my  joy  is  less. 

When  sometimes  by  an  April  brook 
Beneath   the   birchen   buds   I   kneel. 
And,  almost  turned  a  dryad,  feel 

The  thrill  of  that  green  life  which  shook 

Old  woodlands  that  the  Hellenes  knew, — 
When  every  breath  is  rare  and  good, 
There  sweeps  a  shudder  down  the  wood 

Wild-hearted  wonders  pierce  me  through. 

Or  when  beside  the  hearth  I  lie 
And  listen  to  the  liquid  flame. 
While  one  I  love  most  spefsks  my  name 

And  in  that  peace  my  dreams  all  die: — 

Then  from   the  shadow-pools  beyond 
Our  small  red-circled  joy,  there  leap 
Tall  shapes,  fantastical   as   sleep. 

To  call  us  mortal,  helpless,  fond; 

And  blind  my  eyes  with  visions — vain, 
Enormous,  never  known  on  earth, — 
A  longing  for  immortal  mirth 

That  mortal  lips  may  never  stain. 

Oh   strong  desires!      Oh  v/orthless   wings! 
Star-reachings,  heaven-failings,  why 
Will  you  remind  me  I  must  die 

To  taste  the  utmost  joyful  things? 
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AMOXTII     before,     young  —  Tery 
-        _'  — Mr.    aod    Mrs.    KiiM.  r 
liad     stepped     froni 
_\.r.l    -  '        '       '      •     th'-e 

f{.-kKiri^  y.  and, 

:    liifir    arrival    in 

...mselves   oocupyincr 

an  apartment  which  lacked  nothing  con- 
ceivable in  French  ta-*  "^e  one  hand 
or  in  An»**ri'^n  «^  ^  on  the 
other.  T  _  h  that 
in  the  :  g  the 
apartment  itself  they  had  once  more 
turned  to  and  — '-•  -  -^^uie  embraced 
each    other.      A'                      imasrine    an 


lay   thev   set    forth   -    _  for 

vs  or  Chautilly  or  Fi^:.: .  .^au. 

i  such  happiness  was  to  last  as  long 
a-  the  Robinsons  reniaineti  in  Egypt — 
which,  as  Sybil  Robins4ia  had  written. 
v%as  going  to  be  just  as  long  as  it  was 
any  way  possible  to  induce  them,  the 
Hoadleys.  to  take  care  of  things  in  the 
Rue  de  Lagadeu. 

On  this  particular  aftemocMi.  however. 
"   •        ■  ■       "  •■  -ut  inC  r  V 

.  -  which  s     : 

iiecame  a  nap.  And  Loui^.  happily  re- 
minded by  the  tAvo  big  bundles  of  laundry 
just  left  in  by  their  bhmrhis^euse  de  fin. 


room,  drop-iights  ip  'm  B;  s.  and 

a  drop-cabinet  sewing-mac...  :.  :ii  Xew 
Jersey!      In    the    kitchen    there    was    a 

rv  spit 
_  _        And 

neiow.  in  tne  per>^»ii  «.»i    . 
Ar  -iregut   de  Vezensac.     .  - 

^hose  family,  if  not  its  lepresenta- 
':v^.  had  been  i  "^^  "  -  '^■- —  r  •  ra- 
lions!      Loui^^    ^  ter 

to  make  his 

He   had   ii  Per- 

sonally he  did  not  like  either  the  Count's 
face  or  his  style.  And — while  he  did  not 
•^nfide  this  to  Louise — if  M.  le  Comte 
ci^ntinued  to  gleam  his  teeth  at  her  like 
that  when  they  passed  upon  the  stairs, 
there  were  moments  when  Kidder  felt 
that  in  the  end  it  might  even  be  neces- 
sary to  have  some  doings  with  him. 

Neither  he  nor  Louise,  however,  was 
giving  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  M.  le 
Comte.  It  was  their  first  risit  to 
Paris.  They  were  daily  going  to  the 
sources  of  pure  delight  on  the  top  of 
three-cent  busses.  While  Lonise  Tisited 
Louvre  and  Luxembourg.  Kidder  ex- 
r-L  reii  miles  of  bone-filled  catacombs  and 
rhe  scenes  of  revolutionary  massacres. 
"  Jinks,  too.  it  was  things  like  that  that 
you  came  to  Eur«3pe  forT    Almost  every 


much   ti^M»  k'lig.     Ki«i«it^r.   having   "  trav- 
elled    light,"     bad     had     to     replenish 
his    wardrobe    in    Paris,     Of  one  very 
necessary     article     of     fine     linen     he 
had      ordered     six.       They     were     well 
with  turned 

"rr^  as    the 

French  -  ike    the 

lunette  .-     _  ......        ].,  \i.    from 

their    many-pleated    backs    and    starchy 


Plainly  it  was  the  custom — or  tne  cos- 
tume— of  the  country,  one  of  those  for- 
eign facts  which  even  Baedeker  does  not 
warn  us  of.  And  since  that  day  rarely 
had  the  Hoadleys  gone  forth  on  one  of 
tho^  expeiJitions  to  Vt:  -      r  Chan- 

tilly  or  Fontainebleau  bi:     -  rr  later. 

Kidder  had  begun  with  gn>anings  to  al- 
lude to  himself  as  The  Human  Cocoon. 
The  Walking  Winding-Sheet  — ""  And 
when.  oh.  when  was  she  going  to  cut 
them  down?" 

And.  as  he  had  never  by  any  chance 
brought  the  matter  up  at  a  time  when  it 
would  have  been  humanly  possible  to  do 
that  "^  -'  .r."  the  thing  had  gone  on 

imtil  L  .  begun  to  have  it  serious- 

ly up^^n  htrr  e»;-iiS4:ience.  In  all  their  three 
months  of  married  life  it  was  the  one 
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liousewifely  rcMiuest  that  Kidder  had 
made  of  her,  and  for  almost  three  weeks 
it  had  gone  unheeded. 

But  now  the  reminder  and  the  oppor- 
tiniity  had  come  together.  The  first  yel- 
low bundle  of  laundry  opened  in  the 
liobinson  sewing-room  showed  her  the 
garments  in  question.  She  softly  closed 
the  two  doors  between  sewing- room  and 
den  so  that  Kidder  might  not  be  dis- 
turbed. It  took  her  some  time  to  find 
a  pair  of  shears.  But,  having  found  them, 
she  set  to  work.  And,  since  Kidder  had 
asked  her  to  take  off  at  least  a  yard, 
she  removed  a  good  foot  and  a  half. 
She  had  just  dealt  with  the 
third,  and  had  opened  the 
sewing-machine  to  do  the  re- 
hemming,  when  in  the  now 
more  widely  opened  bundle  she 
noticed  something — a  style  of 
collar  which  she  had  never 
seen  Kidder  wearing.  .  .  . 
With  a  pulse  that  seemed  to 
stop  and  wait  for  her  to  say 
that  it  might  go  on  again, 
she  made  an  examination. 
The  examination  revealed 
other  things  that  were  not 
Kidder's.  In  fact,  nothing  in 
that  parcel  was  Kidder's ! 

It  is  in  moments  of  shock  that  our  rea 
character  is  revealed  to  us.  Louise  IToad- 
ley  was  the  daughter  of  a  long  line  of 
Episcopal  clergymen.  She  had  probably 
never  told  four  lies  in  her  whole  life. 
But,  as  she  weakly  got  that  bundle  to- 
gether again  and  tried  to  make  it  look 
in  every  way  as  if  it  had  never  been 
opened,  the  intention  to  deny — to  deny 
absolutely  and  unequivocally — came  to 
her  less  as  a  resolve  than  as  a  simple 
reflex  action.  She  felt  possibilities  of 
horror  in  the  situation  that  morally  per- 
mitted of  her  doing  nothing  else.  She 
knew  that  that  hlancliis sense  had  another 
customer  over  on  the  Boulevard  Hauss- 
mann,  a  young  Sorbonne  professor. 
Probably  she  would  not  discover  her  mis- 
take until  she  got  to  him.  There  might 
be  several  minutes  yet. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  had  time  even 
to  imitate  the  peculiar  knot  tied  by 
lilanch  is  senses  de  fin.  But  barely  had 
she  finished,  when  from  the  stairs  there 
came  the  sound  of  perturbed  and  heavily 
hurrying  footsteps. 


"  Madame  was  the  last  person,"  ex- 
plained that  much  apologizing  laundress 
— "  the  last  person  she  had  thought  of  in 
the  matter."  She  had  the  proper  bundle 
with  her  now,  and  she  recognized  the 
missing  one  the  moment  she  beheld  it. 
Obviously,  too,  she  noticed  nothing. 
Lifted  by  a  first  great  shoreward  billow  of 
relief,  Louise  told  herself  that  she  might 
yet  come  out  of  it  altogether! 

Some  ten  minutes  later,  Kidder  Hoad- 
ley  became  somnolently  aware  that  Louise 
was  calling  him.  "  Dearie,"  she  called 
— "  dearie,  come — come  here  a  minute." 
And   in   her  voice   there   was   a   tone,   or 


^^^^^v^^mt, 


Shk  had  settled  down  to  a  small  wifely  Task 

rather  a  dry-throated  absence  of  tone, 
which,  once  he  got  it,  brought  him 
(|uickly.  Louise  was  standing  in  the  half- 
darkness  at  their  hall  door,  which  she 
held  on  the  chain.  In  the  hall  were  two 
l^ersons.  In  one  of  them  he  believed  he 
recognized  the  large,  massive  country- 
woman who  looked  after  their  laundry. 
Over  her  quiveringly  extended  arm  she 
was    holding    certain    objects    wide    and 
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lii( 


liei 


point  iiiL" 
words     \' 


oompanion     was 

]'     v.a>    evident 

little    avail 


will  I 

speeciu(  --IN 
that  mere 
to  him, 

"  VoiL  tsseuse,   like 

another   Juiia    presenting   the   corpse   of 
the  murdered  Geta. 

"  C'est  a  vous!  It  is  to  you.  Monsieur  I" 
^aid  the  frentlenian.  It  was  M.  le  Comte 
de  Montegut  de  Vezensac! 

"  He— he — he — they  think  /  did  it," 
said  Louise. 

As  Kidder  gained  he  remembered,  and 
as    he    remembered    he    know    nil       And 


^ 


Mere     Words   were   of   little   Avail 


there  were  various  things  which  he  might 
have  done  —  brought  to  bear  all  his 
French,  for  example,  in  an  attempt  to 
apologize  to  Monsieur  le  Comte.  or  all 
his  change  in  an  attempt  to  square  Ma- 
dame la  Blanchisseuse.  What  he  did  was 
to  emit  a  kind  of  whimpering  whoop, 
which  rose  gradually  to  a  coyote-like 
yelping.  He  fell  back  through  the  Robin- 
son hall  into  the  Robinson  drawing-room 


— "Lord!  Oh,  give  me  time  for  it. 
Louise  I" — and  thence  over  a  footstool 
into  the  den.  "  Whoo-oo!"  he  cried. 
"  Wee-ee!"  And  getting  himself  to 
the  cozy  corner,  he  wallowed  through- 
out its  length.  "  Oh,  give  me  iimer  .  .  . 
Far  from  standing  up  beside  his  wife 
like  a  man  and  a  protector,  he  lay  down 
like  a  weakling  and  a  poltroon.  CouM 
the  Count  once  have  got  to  him  past  that 
door-chain,  he  would  have  found  him 
incapable  of  standing  up  even  on  hi- 
own  behalf.  And  he  remained  where 
he  lay.  represented  only  by  the  sounds 
that  came  from  him,  until,  a 
moment  later,  the  scene  had 
reached  its  close. 

'•  Tres-bien  !"  said  ^Iadam» 
la  Blanchisseuse,  and  started 
down  the  stairs. 

"  Tres-bien  I"  said  Monsieur 
le  Comte.  And.  scarcely  leav- 
ing the  interval  demanded  b\ 
lii<  rank,  he  followed  her. 


•  Well — well,   anvvvay."   be- 
gan Kidder,  at  length,  seein- 
that   Louise  would  not  spea 
to     him — "anyway,     it's    fin- 
ished with  now." 

"  Yes !"  she  said,  again 
taking  the  other  side  of  the 
table,  "it's  finished  now  I'' 

That  was  what  they  said. 
And  so  simple  were  they,  so 
uninformed  of  the  spirit  and 
character  of  the  modern 
Gauls,  that  they  believed 
it,  too! 

Finished  with  I  As  Ma- 
dame la  Blanchisseuse  thiTist 
herself  heavingly  down  the 
Rue  de  Lagadeu,  "But  why 
did  they  do  it— why?"  she 
kept  repeating. 

As  for  Monsieur  le  Comte, 
it     was    not     alone    that    he 
wronged  —  though,     }wm     de 
it    nothing    for    a    nobleman 


fQ 


been 


had 

Dieu,    i^ 

whose  means  are  in  reality  very  limited 
to  discover  that  the  major  part  of  his 
laundry — laundry,  moreover,  which  at 
that  hour  he  was  impatiently  awaiting 
— had  at  one  stroke  of  gratuitously  fiend- 
ish malevolence  been  reduced  to  what  in 
Anglo-Saxondom  can  be  represented  only 
bv    the    mocked  -  at     contumely    of    the 


r/^4^* 


She    professed   to   know   nothing   whatever   about   it 


''  dicky  "  ?  Hardly  more  seetliingly  could 
his  blood  have  boiled  under  the  amputa- 
tion of  half  his  titles. 

And  yet  all  this  was  minor.  With  that 
instant  comprehension  on  the  face  of 
Monsieur  Hoadley,  with  his  first  bellow 
of  insulting  laughter.  Monsieur  le  Comte 
had  been  confirmed  in  what  he  had  darkly 
suspected  from  the  beginning.  There  w^as 
inteniion  in  what  had  occurred!  He 
might  not  as  yet  understand  fully,  but 
he  understood  enough!  And — though 
Madame,  doubtless  unwillingly,  might 
have  miade  herself  the  instrument — those 
so  intolerable  yells  and  shoutings  of  tri- 
umph with  which  Monsieur  had  con- 
tinued to  reply  to  his  every  demand  for 
an  explanation  made  it  very  plain  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal.  The  one  thing 
which  kept  Monsieur  le  Comte  from  re- 
mounting those  apartment  stairs  with 
swords  and  pistols  was  this:  Madame 
la  Blanchisseuse  had  insisted  upon 
inishing  forth  for  an  agent-commissaire 
de  la  surete. 

An  agent-commissaire  de  la  surete  is 
a  species  of  detective,  but  one  who  detects 
affairs  so  grave,  whose  aspect  and  ex- 
pression are  themselves  of  such  a  gravity, 


that  he  is  forever  prevented  from  detect- 
ing in  plain  clothes:  he  would  be  recog- 
nized at  a  glance  even  by  one  of  his  fel- 
lows. Nor  was  the  quality  of  this  present 
agent  lost  upon  those  two  Americans. 
1^0  longer  did  they  keep  the  chain  upon 
their  door.  The  Kobinson  inner  hall  was 
the  scene  of  what  next  took  place.  It  is 
known  in  France  as  the  interrogatoire. 

Monsieur  le  Comte  testified  to  fact  and 
to  motive.  From  his  first  rencontre  with 
Monsieur,  the  latter  had  shown  himself 
Ijooldogue  and  antipatliicpie.  And,  since 
observing  Monsieur  in  this  last  hour  (he 
observed  him  now  with  an  eye  of  asps 
and  vitriol),  he  had  been  able  to  guess 
sufficiently  well  the  meaning  of  the  out- 
rage of  to-day  so  apparently  inexplicable. 
"  In  America,  with  its  humor  always 
brutal,  to  cut  the  tails  from  a  gentleman's 
vestment  in  time  was,  without  doubt,  une 
espece  dfinjure — a  species  of  insult 
aboriginal  and  de  dernier e  classe!  It  w^as 
as  it  were  in  one  gross  and  moquante 
acte  d'apache  to  submit  the  honor,  la 
Jtaute  sensihilite,,  of  an  opponent  to  le 
scaVp,  le  hamstreengr 

Madame  la  Blanchisseuse  testified  as 
to  the  error  which  had  given  opportunity 
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l..r  tlic  atTair.  Aii«l.  if  that  l.iindlr  *>{ 
Inundry  luici  in>t  Ikcii  in  tin*  apart  iin-iit 
llnadlc.v  tnr  \nnii,  ^raiitiii^'  that  Ma<lanu- 
iU'WA  <|uickly,  tlu*  timi'  w<mi1<I  have  siil- 
fi('<'<l.    .    .    .    Sh<'    '■    ••     '*'    had    in    a    \\\:\''<-- 


^ 
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Madame  la  Concierge  began  to  speak  very  rapidly 


hccn  respoiisihlo,  she  acknowledjred  it 
freely.  But  would  any  one  j*ay  that  she 
was  a  woman  capal)le  of  doin^  a  deed  like 
that?  When  ^lonsieur  le  Conito  had  held 
up  tl:ose  jrarnients  U^fore  her.  even  with- 
out his  lanji:uaire,  she  had  had  a  veritable 
weakness  of  the  limbs  I 

It  would  have  Ix^'U  better  for  those 
Iloadleys  had  they  eonfessed  at  onee. 
But,  from  the  eonnneneement  of  that 
interroffuloirc,  ^ladame  Iloadley  a^ain 
(ienied,  denied  ahsobtmenf.  Thoup:h  ^uilt 
marked  her  every  lineament,  she  pro- 
fessed to  know  nothinjr  wliatever  about  it. 

"Eh  bien!"  said  :\r.  le  Comte,  "let 
the  question  be  put  to  ^Fonsieur!" 

With  the  you  lip:  wife  who  has  been 
raised  in  an  atmos])here  of  true  idealism, 
it  is  an  artiele  of  faith  that  her  husband 
shall  eontinue  to  believe  in  her  even  when 
he  is  well  aware  that  she  is  not  tellinc 
the  truth.  And  if  eireumstanees  ren- 
dered   it    impo-<ible    for    ^I.    TToadley    to 


attain  tt»  thi>  marital  hei^dit.  it   was  still 

pit->«.ihle     for     him     to     rist-     t<»     another: 

\Vhatey«r  Madanu    had  sai<l   he  sw<»re  t»». 

lie,   too.  eonee<led   not  bin};.  acknowl<'djred 

•lothinjr.  understood  notbin^r.      It   wa^  an- 

iIht     ea<e     of     'ihsolinnenf .       lie     went 

lurther,  in   t'a<-t.      lb*  di<l  not  even  admit 

that   Ma<lam<'  la    l>lanehisseu«<e  was  their 

laumiress.     As  far  as  bi^  French  allowol, 

be  siijrirest-ed   that   she   mijrbt    well    be  an 

impostor  aiKJ   no   laundress   at'  all.      And 

lie  power  of   <uch  a  defence  >^h<iwed   it^'lf 

II   this,  that    when   he   had   finisluMi,  that 

i'huirliissrusc  <h>  fin  was  no  Inn^'^er  j-apable 

•  'f  utterance.  She  ma<le  her  way  burst- 
inply  <lown-stair>J.  And  she  returne<l  with 
.Nfadame  la  roncierire. 

Madame  la  ('<»nci<'rj:e,  l^'in^  put  mi- 
dor  interrojfation.  bejran  to  sjM'ak  v<'ry 
rapidly     of    the    porlc-rorjirrr — that     \n\i 

•  loubb'  ii'Mv  by  wbi<-h  alon<*  you  may 
^'^ain  admittance*  to  Kreiich  ai)artm<'nt- 
hfnises — thonp-h  little  of  what  she  said 
did  thoM'  Iloadleys  understand  at  the 
time.  They  merely  continued  to  deny,  to 
deny  ahsol ii int  nf.   .   .    . 

What  in  A"i(tl(:i  I-  known  a>^  "the 
third     dejj:n<  I  kik-Ii     i)ractiee 

kiKtwn  a-  the  f.i,  j  I'n  I'H  ion.  'l\]o  crim- 
inal i<  if  possible  c(nifr(-nti'  with  tin* 
i-ianiiled  and  lihastly  remains  of  his  vic- 
tim. Tf  they  are  not  sufficiently  ghastly 
to  \yQ^m  with,  they  can  easily  be  ren- 
dered so.  And  if  there  are  no  prhastly 
remains  obtainable,  he  is  confronff'  with 
the  cvidencts  of  his  crime.  The  ofjput- 
rommissairc  said  something:  to  the  two 
complainants.  They  disapi)eared.  When 
they  remounted,  the  larjre  arm  of  ^fadame 
la  Blaiichisseuso  was  ext(Mided  with  its 
l)ale  burde)!  of  corpses.  And  a^rain 
Monsieur  b^  Comte,  controllinjr  himself 
by  a  supreme  effort,  limited  himself 
to  pointing?. 

For  a  moment  Mr.  Iloadley  also  con- 
trolled himself.  Then  he  jj^ave  an  exhibi- 
tion which  in  its  very  sbamelessness  the 
ngeid-rotnm'ififiaire  de  In  surete  would 
have  Ix^en  lu stifled  in  acting  upon  alone. 
But,  following  the  sage  prudence  of  his 
kind,  he  now  made  Rureto  doubl.v  sure 
by  j)assing  on  all  responsibility  to  those 
above  him.  The  next  step  was  for  mci^- 
sirurs  Ip<t  clioffi  dp  Inn-onii. 

It  may  be  taken  as  a  niensun^  of  his  rval 
feelings  that  when,  fifteen  minutes  later.. 


CUT    OFF    IN   PARIS. 
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3ir.  Kiclder  Iloadley,  looking  from  a 
i'ront  window,  took  note  of  the  cortege 
that  was  then  arriving,  he  put  on  a  spe- 
cious jauntiness.  "  That's  right,"  he  said. 
"  Get  some  more,  now.  Bring  'em  all  I 
What  we  particularly  need  for  an  affair 
like  this  is  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the'  Navy.'' 

Louise  sat  apart.  She  lifted  her  hands 
in\(]  let  them  fall  again.  "  Kidder,"  she 
-aid,  "has  it  occurred  to  you  that  this 
maj  get  into  the  papers — and  be  cop- 
ied homef^ 

''  That's  all  rio-ht  now,  little  girl.  We're 
denying  it,  ain't  w^e?  W^e're  not  giving 
'em  an  inch.  We're  not  knowdng  any 
more  than  if  we'd  been  caught  rebating.'^ 

If  an  agent-commissaire  alone  carries 
\\-ith  him  an  atmosphere  of  gravity,  is 
it  necessary  to  say  how  profound  is  the 
atmosphere  of  gravity  which  can  accom- 
pany an  inspecteur,  a  chef  de  'bureau,  two 
more  agents-commissaires,  a  gardien  de  la 
[>rnx,  an  official  interpreter,  and  an  offi- 
cial stenographer,  both  the  latter  in 
cocked  hats?  Outwardly,  the  business  of 
upholding  the  dignity  of  the  government 
of  France  is  upon  the  shoulders  of  a 
Senate  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Those  who  are  truly  informed  know  that 
in  reality  it  rests  upon 
the  shoulders  of  six 
or  seven  too  -  little 
known  gentlemen  in 
the  office  of  the 
Twenty-ninth  Arron- 
dissement.  It  is  not 
without  reason,  then, 
that  they  are  grave. 
And  when  they  have 
to  do  with  something 
^^^hich  they  do  not  in 
the  least  understand, 
their  gravity  becomes 
a  gravity  indeed. 

The  three  agents- 
comjnissaires  stood  to 
attention  with  the  ex- 
pression of  those  de- 
tailed to  assist  at  an 
execution.  Madame 
la  Blanchisseuse  bow- 
ed and  bowed  again. 
M.  le  Comte  de  Mon- 
tegut  de  Yezensac, 
though    as    a    member 


of  the  oM  nobility  he  spat  upon  the  Re- 
public, also  permitted  himself  once  to  bow. 
Then,  lest  that  first  agent-commissaire 
had  not  heard  aright,  the  constatation 
was  from  its  beginning  taken  again. 

Again  Monsieu.r  le  Comte,  having 
constate  d  how  much  against  his  disposi- 
tion it  was  to  be  compelled,  sacre  Dieu, 
to  appear  in  such  a  matter  at  all,  bore 
hi-^  almost  conclusive  testimony. 

Again  Madame  la  Blanchisseuse  bore 
l.rr  testimony,  testimony  wholly  con- 
clusive. 

Again  the  Iloadleys,  ^Fadame  and  ^.Ion- 
si  eur,  maintained  a  denegation — pret-end- 
ed  themselves  to  be  of  an  ignorance  com- 
plete. 

Again  during  the  confrontation,  Ma- 
dame was  unable  to  rest  her  eyes  upon 
the  evidences  at  all.  And  Monsieur, 
after  the  most  frightful  efforts  to  control 
himself,  ended  by  giving  precisely  the 
same  exhibition  that  he  had  given  twice 
before.  Only  the  united  strength  of  those 
three  agents-commissaires,  in  truth,  kept 
]\ronsieur  le  Comte  from  throwing  him- 
self upon  him  and  giving  liirn  the  death. 

One  woukl  have  said  that  both  con- 
frontation and  interrogatoire,  having 
followed  the  same  course,  could  con- 
clude   only    as    the    first    had    concluded. 


L 
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The   three   Agents-Commissaires    stood    to    Attention 


TIAUPEK'S   .MOMllLY    MAUAZINK. 
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Moii>ieur  Iloadloy 
had  bur^t  finally  into  his  yells,  his  ulula- 
tioiis  insc  usees,  Monsieur  I'lnspecteur 
and  ^lonsieur  le  Chef  tie  Bureau,  as  if 
with  one  voiee,  breathed  forth  an 
"Ah-hl"  of  profound  intellifrenee.  They 
looked  at  eaeh  other  with  a  meaningr, 
with  a  siuniitieance. 

Of  a  first  sijrnifieance.  too,  was  thi-  fact 
that  they  now  a<ldn'ssed  their  //>/''/•- 
rogatoire  no  longer  to  Monsieur  hut  to 
Madame  Iloadley. 

'*  ^ladanie  would  perhaps  wish  to  eom- 
munieate  the  affair  to  her  Ambassador  ?" 

"Xor  cried  Madame.  ''  Xo.'—Xo.'- 
Xo!—" 

A  second  time  ^lonsieur  I'lnspecteur 
and  Monsieur  le  Chef  de  Bureau  reirarded 
each  other. 

'*  Tr«^^s-bien !" 

'*  Tres-bien  !" 

But  it  was  in  the  testimony  of  ^fadame 
la  Concierjic,  now  ajrain  called  up.  that 
the  new  direction  which  the  inttrroga- 
ioire  had  taken  made  itself  really  felt. 
The  incident  narrated  by  Madame  la 
Concierjre — that  of  the  porte-cochere — 
dated  back  to  the  first  night  Monsieur 
and  Madame  had  remained  out  after  ten 
o'clock.  And,  told  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Hoadleys.  it  was  briefly  this:  They 
had  returned  to  find  the  porh-cocherc, 
according  to  custom,  firmly  closed.  At 
that  time  neither  of  them  knew  the  loca- 
tion of  the  bell,  or,  for  that  matter,  that 
there  was  any  such  thing.  Knocking 
effected  nothing.  Obviously,  decisive  ac- 
tion was  called  for.  And.  taking  five 
yards,  Kidder  had  bucked  that  porte- 
cochere  for  a  touch-down.  It  had  opened 
with  a  crash  of  cheap  bolt  castings.  And 
he  had  got  Louise  half-way  np-stairs  be- 
fore the  concierge  had  recovered  from  a 
terrified  certainty  that  she  had  to  deal 
with  the  wlu)le  Belleville  colony  of  anarch- 
ists. Xext  morning  Louise  had  paid  for 
the  damage — Kidder  not  having  the 
French  for  it — and  given  the  concierge 
ten  trancs  for  herself  in  the  bargain. 
At  the  time,  Madame  la  Concierge  de- 
posed, she  had  accepted  the  explanation 
of  ^ladame  'Oadly.  She  understood  now 
xhe  mistake  she  had  made  in  not  report- 
ing the  affair  at  once  to  the  hureau.  She 
would,  indeed,  have  done  so  later  had 
there  been  anything  of  an  equal  serious- 
ness between  then  and  to-day. 


But.  witJi  this  atlair  of  to-day.  it  w  a.^ 
enough  I  The  conclusion  was  so  phiin, 
so  indicatif  to  all.  that,  when  for  a  neces- 
>ar>-  intermission  that  i)rovisional  court 
of  constatdfion  aro>e,  none  of  those  com- 
l)osing  it  even  felt  the  need  of  put- 
ting its  conclusion  into  the  regular  offi- 
cial language. 

The  Hoadleys  did  not  understand 
everything.  Kidder,  because  of  his  weak- 
ness in  linguistics,  in  fact,  umk^rstood 
very  little.  But  Louise  had  understood 
what  was  sufficient  for  botii.  And.  when 
<^.nce  more  they  were  alone,  she  coidd 
only  sit  where  they  had  left  her.  In 
French    phrase    she    was    clouee — naile<l  I 

**  It's  all  right  now,  little  girl,"  Kidder 
again  began  to  bal>ble.  "  Nothing  to 
worry  al  out  whatever.  They've  merely 
gone  out  to  get  the  chief  coroner  and 
the  commissioner  of  the  morgue." 

"  Kidder."  she  said,  "  do  you  know — 
have  you  any  first  conception  of  the 
belief  they're  under  now?" 

"  Well,  not  for  more  than  pass-marks. 
I  wouldn't  want  to  try  to  take  honors  on 
it.  But  don't  you  worr>-  a  bit.  If  once 
you  let  them  get  you  sea — " 

"But  it  isn't  me.     It's  youT 

"  Mef 

"  Yes.  and  they — they  " — her  voice  rose 
and  rose  with  the  horror  of  it — "except 
the  Count,  and  he  believes  you  did  it  on 
purpose — they  think  you're  insane,  that's 
all !  That's  what  comes  of  always  getting 
the  laugh  out  of  things,  as  you  say. 
They  think  you're  insane,  and  that  I've 
been  trying  to  cover  you  up — to  attract 
the  notice  to  meT 

"  Xow  look  here,  joker — " 

"  And  do  you  know  what  they've  gone 
out  for  now?  Do  you  know  what  they 
meant  by  some  one  adjoint  a  V inspection 
racdicaJe  des  alien es?  Well,  just  what 
we'd  call  an  expert  from  Bellevue!  One 
of  them's  gone  to  ring  him  up,  and  the 
rest  are  only  waiting  down-stairs  till  he 
comes.  And  if  you  don't  look  sane  to 
him  .  .  .  Kidder!  If  you're  going  to 
look  like  that! —  Oh — my — goodness  I 
And  when  I've  told  you  there  wasn't  any- 
thing funnv  in  it  from  the  beginning  I" 

"Oh.  now.  Louise!  Oh.  pshaw!  you 
know—"  But  Iiis  voice  had  its  own 
luiskiness.  "  Why.  this  time  to-morrow 
we'll  be  laughinsr  our  heads  off  over  it. 


Monsieur   Hoadley   burst   into   Yells 


The  thing  is  simply  to  take  it  naturally 
— to  take  it  rationally!" 

"  Take  it  rationally — I  should  think 
you  would !  Oh,  if  father  were  only 
here!  But,  anyway,  if  you  start  up  that 
crazy,  senseless  hee-haw  at  the  next  ex- 
amination, you  know  now  just  exactly 
where  it  "11  land  you !" 

And  he  Avas  offered  eveiy  chance  to 
take  it  rationally.  That  young  medecin- 
inspecteur  was  the  first  Frenchman 
he  had  ever  liked  on  sight.  He  was, 
indeed,  precisely  the  kind  of  keen, 
well  -  tailored,  vandyked,  and  genial 
young  professional  —  he  might  have 
heen  from  Cornell  or  Johns  Hopkins — 
who  tells  you  with  a  slap  that,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  there's  nothing  the  matter 
with  your  engine  at  all,  but  as  you're 
an  old  friend  he'll  prescribe  two  weeks 
oif  for  fishing.  He  might,  officially, 
belong  with  the  police;  but  the  first  all 
but  contemptuous  movement  of  the  hand 
with  which  he  put  them  behind  him,  that 
first  warming  beam  of  comprehension 
which  he  turned  on  their  harried  victims, 
showed  the  sort  of  person  he  really  was. 
There  was  no  need  for  the  Hoadleys 
to  tell  him  how  great,  how  insufferable 
a  mistake  had  been  made.  As  his  hand 
closed  upon  Kidder's,   he  seemed  to  get 
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it  all  intuitively.  He  kneaded  Kidder's 
arm  and  smiled  salvation  through  his 
very  being.  "  Ah,  queUe  erreur,  mes 
amis! — Quelle  stupidite! — Quelle  ira- 
hecillite!"  Already  he  had  become  the 
trustiest,  the  most  understanding,  the 
oldest  of  college  chums !  In  fact,  that  dis- 
play of  international  and  comprehending 
friendship,  arriving  when  it  did,  came 
near  to  unmanning  the  object  of  it.  ]\I. 
Hoadley  broke  away,  and  getting  himself 
into  the  den,  began  to  grope  for  the 
cigars — for  the  Kobinson  wine-closet. 

And  how  much  greater  was  the  effect 
upon  Louise!  H  that  young  medecin- 
inspecUur  had  talked  movingly  to  Kid- 
der, to  her  he  spoke  with  a  fineness  of 
feeling,  a  chivalrousness.  a  deep  and 
true  appreciation  of  wiiat  she  as  a 
woman  had  that  day  been  through, 
which,  she  felt,  if  she  allowed  him  to 
talk  so  a  minute  longer,  indeed,  could 
end  only  with  her  falling  upon  his  neck. 
And  she  begged  him  to  speak  to  Kid- 
der again. 

He  did,  or  rather,  through  Monsieur 
rinterprete,  he  spoke  to  both  of  them. 
He  inquired  if  Monsieur  had  not  veri- 
tably been  the  object  of  a  persecution 
by  the  police?  Non?  Nonf  But  at 
least,  now  that  she  had  some  one  to  speak 
for   her,   Madame   would   no   doubt  wish 


ii.\i:iM:irs  monthly  .ma(;a/ix]^: 


to  coininunifati'  thi-  atlair  to  lur  Ani- 
l)ass —  X'fnf  Then  it  was  mily  Madanif's 
pliilosc^phy,  liiT  n»»l)ility  of  lu-art.  that  K'«l 
lier  to  retrain.  Hut  lio  Ulicvcd  well  tliat 
there  were  iiiatit-ro  whidi  (tliou^'h  oiu- 
iiiiirht  not  elioose  to  ini|)art  them  to  flu'xc 
lientlenien ).  if  at  sonu*  tinu'  he  shoultl 
have  th<'  jzreat  happiness,  tlie  liiirh  h«>nor, 
lo  eall  hini-<lf  a  friend  -^ 

For  lii<  part.  KidtKr.  -till  l>rcafhin^^ 
reli<'f  in  luiire  ;zulps.  was  hy  now  only 
waiting  the  ehani*e  to  tell  the  <loet(»r  the 
whole  story.  It  wasn't  a  thinjr  yui  eouM 
hrinir  out,  of  eonr>e.  In-fore  that  stap'- 
ful  nf  huttony  hat-.  Ihit  as  -.oon  a- 
tlu-y'd  heen  ^iven  <liit'  ii(>fic(>  to  <|int. 
lie'd  fict  the  d<M't<>r  hack  iiit<»  the  dcii 
there,  and  share  that  aftornoon'<  rich- 
ness with  hini.  if  he  liad  to  d«»  it  in  ^i^ii- 
lani;iia;:('.  It  would  lie  ihc  tir-t  real 
chance  licM  jiad  {<<  lia\c  hi>  lauf^h  out. 
So  f:ir  it  had  Iccn  like  licttinir  caught 
in  church,  or  at  a  funeral.  IlcM  had  to 
let  ffo.  of  eour-ie — and  he'd  lia\c  had  to 
even  if  he  k;!ew  it  wa-  uoin-i'  l(»  -end  him 
to  the  chair!  It  had  ii<^t  him  -nrt  of 
hysterical.  Ihit  he  hadn't  had  an\-  real 
satisfaclion   out   of  it. 


The  l-remdi  alienist  is  the  most  prac- 
lii-al  of  i)>yehopath^.  lie  knows  that  the 
(iJii'nr  nuiy.  thr»»ii<rh  hours  (d"  ordinary 
c.\annmiti«Mi.  -uccct'd  in  <'(in<*ealin^^  his 
'ihrndhon.  Tlu-  oiif  direct  dia^-imsis  i'^ 
to  n-eonstruct  lud'on-  him  that  idea- 
i:rnup.  or  »  veii  iTiiajre,  in  connectimi  with 
which  the  mental  nhli<|iiity  wa-  tir-t  made 
manife-t.  While  the  dector  wa-  -till 
-alkiii-  ;..  ynunu  .\li.  ll..adley  while, 
indecil.  they  were  now  mutually  kneadini;- 
(  a<-h  other'-  arm-  in  tlu-  fulne<><  of  their 
un<ler-taiidiiiir-  Kiddei'  noticed  that  the 
dot'tftr'-  eyi  -  \\<'re  turniui;-  towai'd  the 
door.  Madame  !a  lilaiichi^eu^e  wa-  on<'e 
more  -tandiiii:-  darkl\-  in  the  du-k,  her 
arm  hurdciied  once  nioic  with  it-  pallid 
trap'dv.  .\\u\  once  nioi-c  Imt  this  time 
i.nder  the  coinind-ion  of  the  jxilice — 
Al.     le     Collite     de      Monte-ut     de     Vczeusac 

unfolded  an  anu  fi'oin  a  ho^om  </('   ]'rsiir(' 
and   pointed. 
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She  fklt  that  it  could  end  only  by  her  falling 


(d'  professional  ohservation  waved  them 
away.  "Oh—  Oh,  Ij.nl.  an-  yon  hack 
at   that  auain!     ()li.  power-  ahovel" 

"  Kidder!"  .-hrieke.l  Loiii-e.  -  Sh,/>! 
Oh.  -top  in   Inn"!" 

\\\\\  if  he  heard  he  neith<'r  heeded  iku' 
rememhered.  She  comM  oidy  tni-n  in  her 
aprony  to  the  frii'iid  and  pi-otector  whom 
tlio  la-t  hour  had  so  hlessedly  hestowed 
upon   them. 

She    turned    to    him.    to    hecome    aware 
that  the   face  of  that    nii'decin-inspccloHi' 
had  nnderp:one  a  transformation  to  freeze 
one's  blood!     As   if  in   a   single  moment 
hi.s  expression   had   changed  to  one  of  a 
cool,  a  calm,  a  ruthlessly  scientific  satis- 
faction !      Ilis    eye    shone    happily — with 
he  brightness  of  a  nickelled  instrument. 
'•  C'est   assez,"   he  said.     It  was  all   that 
was   needed.      And   he   reset   his   j^lasses. 
Tn  fact,  the  sole  person  who,  plainly,  still 
lielieved  with  her  in  Kidder's  responsibil- 
ity   for    his    conduct,    was    Monsieur    le 
Oomte.     And  this  time  the  Count  could 
be  restrained  by  no  human  power  what- 
( ver.     Beating  his  way  throup^h  part  of 
the   intervention,   and   drap^- 
gino:    the     rest    along    with 
him,  he  precipitated  himself 
upon    that    grand    coclwn — 
that      great      pig     d'Ame- 
■f\M}^  *  ^  »        /■^ca^t?.      He   sought  to   rend 
him.     To  be  wholly  truthful, 
ON  HIS  Neck       ^^^  tried  to  hife  him  ! 
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"  G'way,"  breathed 
the  sufferer,  faintly. 
"  G'wan  away.  .  .  .  I'll 
slap  you  on  the  wrist. 
.  .  .  I'll  stick  a  pin 
in  you!" 

"He  says,"  the  of- 
ficial interpreter  trans- 
lated, "  that  he  will 
strike  him  a  blow  upon 
the  wrist — that  he  will 
thrust  at  him  with 
a  pin." 

'''  Parfaitement  I" 
said  the  friend  and 
protector.  "  And,  but 
five  minutes  since,  one 
might  have  believed 
that  Monsieur — voila  !" 
Madame  he  no  longer 
saw.  He  turned  to 
give  instructions  to  M. 
I'lnspecteur:  Monsieur 
would  not,  as  yet,  come 
under  the  classifica- 
tion ''  presume  dan- 
ger eux."  It  would  be 
better,  en  effet,  to 
place  no  gardien  save 
at  the  street  door. 
Doubtless  by  night 
Madame  would  be 
willing  to  communicate, 
he  departed. 

Great  deeds  are  frequently  but  the 
product  of  great  need.  About  eight  that 
evening  Monsieur  and  Madame  Hoadley 
descended  to  the  courtyard.  Madame  ex- 
plained to  the  gardien — the  policeman — 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  that  M.  I'ln- 
specteur had  washed  her  to  call  upon  her 
Ambassador.  The  gardiem  understood. 
He  regarded  her  with  a  sympathy.  He 
allowed  himself  to  go  as  far  as  the  curb 
to  stop  a  yellow- bodied  open  cab :  Mon- 
sieur must,  however — he  regretted  to  say 
it — remain  with  him.  Monsieur  accepted 
the  order  wuth  a  mildness  to  touch  the 
heart.  He  sav/  Madame  prepare  to  de- 
part without  him;  he  passed  the  gardien 
and  returned  sadly  to  the  stairs.  And  next 
moment  the  gardien,  seized  back  to  back, 
found  himself  whirling  upward  and  over 
and  upon  his  axis  as  if  from  the  saddle 
of  some  bucking  bronco.  He  came  down, 
hurting  himself  atroceme^it,  to  behold 
Monsieur — diahle    de    diahles! — half-way 


^UAm^   Wr: 


Gare   du    Nord!      came   chokingly    from   Monsieur 


herself.      And 


to  the  cab.  The  cab  itself  was  half-way 
to  a  gallop;  not  entirely  so,  for  in  that 
case  Monsieur  might  not  have  been  able 
to  overtake  it ! 

How  did  that  cabman  understand  ?  The 
French  are  a  people  of  logic.  It  was 
logical  that  Monsieur  should  wish  to  fol- 
low Madame,  particularly  after  his  mo- 
ment with  the  gardien.  It  was  also  log- 
ical that  Monsieur  should  now  desire  to 
travel  fast. 

''  Viiel  Vite!  Yitement!''  came  from 
Madame  as  he  mounted.  And,  "  Gare 
du  Nord!"  came  chokingly  from  Mon- 
sieur, along  with  a  piece  of  twenty 
francs. 

Had  Jehu  been  driving  in  front 
of  that  cabman,  he  would  have  been 
arrested  for  impeding  traffic!  In  seven 
minutes  they  could  see  the  station  gates. 
'^  Fore  Lawndon,  a  gauche,  a  droite ! — 
First  to  your  left,  then  to  your  right," 
said  that  cabman  of  genius.  Without 
those  six  golden  words,  indeed,  they  would 
have  been  late.  .  .  .  Why  were  they  not 


nro 
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^tuppofl  at  Calais^  i'ln'  French.  k*t  it 
he  s^aid  a^ain,  are  a  ptMiplc  uf  h>p:i<'- 
Since  those  Iluadleys  had  tliiis  «leliver«<I 
France  of  tliemselves,  wliy  take  anv 
1'urtlier  steps — nnless.  indee<l,  thi'V  sliould 
attempt  at  some  time  to  refuni'^ 

And  when  at  length,  by  endless  diplo- 
matic mediation  and  the  payment  of 
damagres,  they  had.  finally  come  into  pos- 
session of  their  hajififaiie  a^ain,  Louise 
Iloadley,  far  from  wishinjr  ever  to  re- 
enter France,  desired  only  that  she  mi^ht 
never  hear  French  spoken  more. 

Kidder,  however,  resented  the  wli<»le 
aifair.  lie,  too,  micrht  have  no  desire 
to  return  to  Paris  immediately;  l)ut  not 
improliahly  he  ivauhj  have  such  a  desire 
in  future.  And  he  was  niuch  averse 
to  beimr  com]K'lled  to  return  in  dis- 
guise. He  felt  resentful  in  ])articular 
ajrainst  ^I.  le  Conite  de  ^lonteijut  <le  Ve- 
zensac,  who.  he  now  realized,  had  heen 
the  well-sprinp:  of  the  whole  trouble.  He 
felt  that  he  could  not  rest — much  less 
go  back  to  work  —  till  he  had  gone 
some  distance  at  least  toward  s(|uaring 
ihiims  with  him.  And  with  the  un- 
packing of  Louise's  largest  trunk  some- 
thing greatly  resembling  an  opportunity 
presented  itself.  There  ensued  an  hour 
of  grim  but  satisfying  composition. 
The  following  morning  there  came  into 
tlie    hands    of    M.    le    Comte    an    epistle 


whicli,  translated  back  niiain.  nad  in 
part  as  follows: 

■  ^'ou  were  right.  It  wa-  I  wlio  did  it 
—  1.  Vou  Were  also  right  in  your  iiit'er- 
ence  as  to  the  signitieanee  of  tlie  act. 
It  is  thus.  Monsieur,  that  our  fathers  the 
aborigines  have  U'en  accustomed  to  pass 
the  insult,  from  a  time  innnemorial.  It 
will,  perhaps,  not  affei't  your  p<^)sition  so 
long  as  you  continue  to  remain  in  France. 
But  should  you  at  any  time  contemplate* 
visiting  America — for  example,  ui)on  that 
high  nii>sion  of  nuitrimonial  allian('<> 
which  lias  (h-awn  to  our  shores  so  many 
of  your  compatriots  of  rank — then.  .M<»n- 
sieur,  you  will  understand  that  your  posi- 
tion will  at  once  become  very  different. 
Possibly  you  could  in  tliat  event  assist 
yourself  by  laying  the  matter — need  I 
say  without  the  mention  of  names — Ix^fore 
a  connnittee  of  gentlemen  of  the  New 
York  i)ress.  And  if.  Monsieur,  the  outcome 
is  to  be  the  field  of  honor,  I  await  you. 
FJut  until  then,  according  to  the  usage 
of  my  country,  I  continue  to  hold  in  my 
possession  the  pieces  which  remain." 

To  illumine  any  seeming  obscurity  in 
the  concluding  sentence  it  is  necessary 
to  explain  that  the  epistle  of  the  Hon. 
^r.  Kidder  Hoadley  went  to  M.  le  Comte 
de  ^fontegut  de  Vezensac  upon  a  squai'e 
of  Irish  linen  not  of  the  shape  commonly 
used  for  correspondence.  It  had  al^o 
been  freshly  laundered. 


Alone 


BY   CONSTANCE    JOHNSON 

DEAE,  I  am  strong,  and  working  can  forget  you 
Dear,  I  can  ner\e  my  soul  to  face  the  night; 
But,   O   Belov'd!   I   cannot   face  the  waking. 
Cannot   endure   the   tender,   dawning  light. 

After  deep  sleep,  that  seems  to  end  all  sorrow, 
Must  I   renew   the  bitter  -fight  each   da\^ii  'i 

After  sweet  dreams,  whicli  God  in  mercy  sends  me, 
Must  I  awake  and  always  find  you  gone? 


America's  Debt  to   Beaumarchais 


BY  JOHN    PRESTON    BEECHER 


United  States  Vice  Consul,  Havre,  France 


AT  the  corner  of  the  Kiie  Beauverger 

/A  and  the  Rue  de  la  Halle  in  the 
city  of  Havre  stands  a  three-storied 
house  of  gray  stone,  with  a  sloping  slate 
roof  and  high  chimneys,  topped  by  pic- 
turesque pots  of  clay,  discolored  by  time, 
smoke,  and  the  elements. 

The  quartier  Notre  Dame  of  Havre,  in 
which  the  house  is  situated,  was,  a 
century  and  more  ago,  the  centre  of  busi- 
ness and  fashion,  for  many  prosperous 
French  merchants  lived,  and  still  live, 
over  their  counting-rooms.  But  offices 
and  residences  have,  in  the  march  of  time, 
moved  to  a  more  modern  part  of  the  city, 
so  that  the  quartier  Notre  Dame  is  now 
inhabited  by  a  population  of  fishermen 
with  knee-breeches  and  long  brown  wool- 
len stockings,  and  by  fishwives  with 
fluted  caps  of  white  tulle,  short  dresses, 
and  wooden  shoes. 

In  this  now  dilapidated  structure  of 
slate  and  granite  were,  from  1776  to  1792, 
the  offices  of  Pierre  Augustin  Caron  de 
Beaum.archais,  who  spent  a  fortune  dur- 
ing our  Revolutionary  war  in  providing 
the  Americans  with  guns,  ammunition, 
and  supplies  of  every  description.  In- 
deed, it  is  safe  to  say  that  without  his 
aid  the  colonists  could  not  have  carried 
on  the  conflict. 

Rochambeau  and  Lafayette  lent  their 
swords  to  the  United  States;  Beau- 
marchais sent  supplies  to  the  value  of 
5,000,000  francs.  It  is  true  that  these 
material  and  metallic  sinews  of  war  were 
not  a  gift,  fop-  Beaumarchais  was  a  mer- 
chant, and  sent  them  to  the  United  States 
with  the  understanding  that  they  should 
be  paid  for  in  tim,e.  That  he  was  far 
from  pressing  in  regard  to  his  bill  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  it  was  never  paid 
during  his  life. 

Beaumarchais,  who  was  born  on  Jan- 
uary 24,  1732,  was  the  son  of  a  watch- 


maker, and  grew  up  in  his  father's  shop 
in  the  Rue  St. -Denis,  Paris.  Like 
Rousseau,  he  was  the  seventh  child  in 
a  family  of  ten,  and  the  object  of  much 
care  and  tenderness.  As  a  boy  he  was 
singularly  precocious  and  intelligent, 
and  when  less  than  tv/elve  years  of  age 
Avrote  with  facility  not  only  the  most 
amusing  rhymes,  but  also  verses  and 
poems  of  a  sentimental  nature.  In  fact, 
he  was  the  life  of  the  family.  At  the 
same  time  he  applied  himself  diligently 
to  his  father's  trade,  the  love  of  which, 
he  was  made  to  understand  by  that  parent, 
must  enter  his  heart  and  occupy  his 
thoughts.  The  father  had  lost  three  sons, 
and  was  determined  that  this  one,  if  he 
lived,  should  be  the  soutien  de  famille. 

The  young  man  was  industrious,  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two  invented  a 
watch  escapement  which  received  the 
commendation  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, and  won  for  him  the  title  of  Watch- 
maker to  the  King.  When  not  at  work 
he  devoted  his  time  to  music,  for  which 
he  had  a  natural  taste,  and  became  an 
exceptionally  brilliant  player  on  the  harp. 
Louis  XY.,  who  heard  him,  at  once  de- 
cided to  promote  him  from  the  prosaic 
office  of  Watchmaker  to  the  more  poetic 
and  acceptable  one  of  Court  Harper. 

At  this  time  there  was  at  Versailles 
an  officer  of  the  King's  household  named 
Francquet ;  and  Beaumarchais,  having 
ofl'ered  to  repair  a  w^atch  belonging  to  his 
v/ife,  entered  not  only  into  the  good 
graces  of  the  husband,  but  became,  first, 
his  successor  at  court,  and  secondly,  upon 
his  death,  his  successor  as  husband  of 
Madame  Francquet.  Beaumarchais  was 
young,  and  his  wife  rather  old.  But  she 
was  rich,  and  Beaumarchais,  who  was  a 
born  financier,  availed  himself  of  the  op- 
portunity not  only  of  entering  into  the 
bonds  of  matrimony,  but  of  having  at  his 
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back  a  capital  which  he  felt  certain  of 
bein^  able  to  invest  to  advantage.  Ten 
months  after  tlieir  nuirriage  the  wife 
died,  and  her  money,  wliich  had  not  as 
yet  been  settled  on  her  husband,  went  to 
various  blood-relations. 

But  Beaumarehais  had  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  M.  Duverney.  a  noted 
French  speculator  and  promoter,  who, 
in  exchange  for  the  young  man's  influ- 
ence, gave  him  an  interest  in  all  of  his 
sclieme<.  and  enriched  him  as  he  had  al- 
ready enrichetl  Voltaire.  In  170S  Beau- 
marehais married  Madame  Leve<iue,  the 
widow  of  a  French  officer.  She  was 
young,  lK?autiful,  and  rich,  but  died 
three  years  afterward. 

Several  years  previous  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence:  Beaumarehais  be- 
gan writing  comedies,  the  first  of  which. 
The  Barber  of  Seville,  produced  for  the 
first  time  on  February*  23.  177').  is  a 
masterpiece  of  wit.  humor,  satire,  and 
buffoonery,  and  remains  popular  to-day. 
It  was  followed  by  The  Marriage  of 
Figaro,  which,  meeting  with  considerable 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  cense ur. 
was  produced  only  on  April  27.  1784. 
Bachaumont.  whose  memoirs  describe  in 
detail  almost  evers-thing  of  interest  that 
occurred  at  that  period,  states  that  on 
the  first  night  of  its  production  the 
Comedie  Fran^aise  was  besieged  by  a 
crowd  that  broke  open  the  doors,  de- 
molished the  railing  outside  of  the  box- 
office,  and  had  to  be  kept  back  by  the 
military-.  Though  the  comedy  ran  for 
sixty-eight  nights,  and  was  the  greatest 
success  of  the  time,  it  was  the  subject  of 
considerable  criticism  on  the  part,  of  the 
playwright's  enemies,  who  were  numerous. 
The  Archbishop  of  Paris  condemned  it 
in  a  sermon;  Beaumarehais  wrote  and 
published  a  satirical  song  in  reply.  Oth- 
ers pointed  out  its  defects;  Beaumarehais 
added  to  the  play,  wrote  a  prologue,  and 
made  these  critics  the  laughing-stock  of 
the  capital.  One  redoubtable  enemy, 
however,  remained — Suard,  a  literary 
protege  of  de  Miromesnil,  guardian  of 
the  seals,  who  was  among  those  who  tried 
to  prevent  the  play  being  produced  on  ac- 
count of  its  numerous  innuendoes,  and 
who  later,  in  the  French  Academy,  ex- 
pressed himself  very  freely  in  regard  to 
its  author.  He.  moreover,  caused  un- 
favorable  notes    to    appear    about    it    in 


a  journal  ol  which  he  was  the  priucii»al 
>tockholder.  To  this  publication  Beau- 
marehais wrote  to  say  that  inasmuch  as 
he  had  van<iuished  a  pack  of  wild  iK^asts 
liefore  being  permitted  to  produc»e  The 
Marriage  of  Figaro,  he  was  not  disposed, 
in  tlie  midst  of  its  success,  to  enter  into 
a  discussion  with  "a  rr<»n].l. -...m..  iii«..-,-t 
of  the  night." 

Suard  was,  of  cuur-c,  nu*  runt  x  n- 
lerred  to,  and  it  suited  his  purpose  to  ad- 
mit it.  But  who  composed  the  menagerie 
of  wild  beasts?  According  to  his  friend 
and  six»kesman,  the  Comte  de  Provence, 
King  Louis  XVI.  formed  one  of  the  ob- 
jects of  this  allusion:  and  a  suggestion 
to  that  effect  was  made  to  him  one  eve- 
ning when  he  was  playing  ecarte.  The 
sovereign,  taking  a  card  from  the  pack, 
wrote  on  it  an  order  for  IVaumarchais's 
arrest,  and  the  following  day  the  latter 
was  in  the  pri^m  of  St.-Lazare. 

The  la<t  work  of  Beaumarehais  wa>  a 
memoir,  or  oy>en  letter.  a«ldressed  to  Le- 
cointre  de  Versailles,  a  deputy  of  the  Con- 
vention, who  in  a  debate  in  that  assembly 
had  accused  the  playwright  of  various 
things  of  which  he  was  totally  ignorant. 
The  pamphlet  was  biting  and  trenchant; 
so  much  so.  in  fact,  that  on  September  1, 
1792.  at  a  moment  when  the  French 
Revolution  was  preparing  to  massacre 
hinidreds.  Beaumarehais  found  himself  in 
the  prison  of  the  Abbaye.  It  is  probable 
that  he  would  have  been  one  of  the 
victims  of  the  butcheries  which  took  place 
on  the  2d,  od.  4th,  and  5th  of  that  month, 
had  not  Manuel,  the  public  prosecutor, 
come  to  release  him.  Once  at  liberty, 
the  author  went  to  Germany. 

Returning  to  Paris  at  the  end  of  the 
Revolution,  he  resumed  his  literary 
labors,  though  his  life  was  passed  in 
greater  seclusion  than  before.  On  bright 
afternoons  he  was  almost  invariably  to 
be  found  taking  his  walk  along  the  prin- 
cipal avenues  of  the  metropolis,  observ- 
ing Paris  and  its  people  with  a  critical 
eye  and  a  cynical  smile.  He  was  accom- 
panied, as  a  rule,  by  his  little  dog,  which 
followed  close  at  his  heels.  The  existence 
of  the  master,  now  on  the  verge  of  seven- 
ty, had  been  one  of  many  vicissitudes  and 
deceptions,  so  that  in  his  old  age  his  af- 
fection and  attachment  for  dumb  animals, 
whose  faithfulness  and  sincerity  were  not 
to    be    questioned,    became    daily    accen- 
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tuated.     The  sympathy  existing  between     the  Earl  of  Chatham,  espoused  the  cause 
man    and   beast   was    best   illustrated    by     of   the   colonists,   and   w^ho   received   fre- 


the  words  engraved  on  the  latter's  collar: 

Je  suis  Mile.  Folette; 
Beaumarchais   m'appartient ; 
Nous  demeurons  No.   1  Boulevard 
'     .  St.-Antoine. 

Generous,    gay,    venturesome,    and    in- 
trepid; captious,  amiable,  and  cantanker- 


quent  visits  from  noted  Americans.  Not- 
withstanding the  critical  situation,  how- 
ever, and  in  spite  of  the  battles  of 
Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill,  the  general 
opinion  in  England  and  France  was  that 
there  would  be  no  separation  between 
Great  Britain  and  America. 

Beaumarchais  thought  diiferently,  and 


ous,  Beaumarchais  was  characterized  by     having  been  commissioned  to  keep  L 


one  of  his  enemies 
as  ''the  best  of  all 
bad  men." 

With  this  brief 
resume  of  the 
man's  career,  we 
return  to  the  role 
played  by  him 
during  the  Revo- 
lutionary war.  In 
the  year  1774  the 
French  govern- 
ment; being  de- 
sirous of  ascer- 
taining the  prob- 
able result  of  the 
tension  then  ex- 
isting between  the 
American  colonies 
and  the  _  mother 
country,  sent 
Beaumarchais  on 
a  secret  mission 
to  London,  in  or- 
der that  he  might 
gather  and  for- 
ward to  Paris  au- 
thentic and  specific  information  concern- 
ing not  only  the  actual  state  of  affairs, 
but  public,  private,  and  official  feeling 
in  regard  to  the  same. 

The  future  author  of  the  Marriage 
of  Figaro  was  particularly  well  quali- 
fied for  such  a  mission,  for  the  rea- 
son that  he  had  lived  in  the  British 
metropolis  before,  and  had  friends  in 
both  political  parties.  Tie  had  known 
Lord  Rochford,  who  v^as  then   Secretary 


ouis 
XVL  and  his 
ministers  au  cou- 
rant  with  the  ac- 
tual condition  of 
political  affairs, 
he  wrote,  in  the 
middle  of  Sep- 
tembel",  a  letter 
delivered  to  the 
King  on  the  21st 
of  that  month, 
of  which  the 
following  is  an 
extract : 

Sire,  —  Feeling 
confident  that  my 
communication  will 
be  considered  con- 
fidential, I  shall 
state  the  exact 
truth,  without  re- 
gard to  personal  or 
other  interests  of 
whatever  nature. 
...  The  Americans, 
resolved  to  suffer 
every  adversity 
rather  than  yield, 
and  full  oi  that  love. of  liberty  which ,  for 
such  a  long  time,  rendered  .the  Gorsicans  so 
redoubtable  to  Genoa,  have  thirty-eight 
thousand  men  under  arms  at,  or  near,  Bos- 
ton. About  forty  thousand  armed  men  ex- 
ist in  other  .parts  of  the  country,  deter- 
mined to  defend  it  and  their  rights.  With 
innumerable  resources,  and  a  vast  expanse 
of  territory  at  their  backs,  the  Americans, 
even  if  Great  Britain  became  master  of  all 
their  ports,  would,  in  my.  opinion,  be  in- 
vincible.     Every    one    possessed    of    common 
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drawing  by    St.-Aiibin 


of    State   for   Foreign   Affairs,   ten    years  sense   must   be   convinced   that   the    colonies 

previously,  when  his  lordship  was  British  ^re    practically,    and    forever   must    be,    lost 

ambassador   to    Spain,    and   although   the  to  Great  Britain.      ^ 

latter  did  not  remain  in  the  Cabinet  after  .       Li    another  letter    addressed   to    Louis 

1775,  he  continued  to  be  a  man  of  great  XVI.,  in: February,  1776,   Beaumarchais 

influence,  and  on  the  most  friendly  terms  says :                                               -      ' 

with     George     III.       Beaumarchais     was  "  The  quarrel  between  America  and   Eng- 

equally  intimate  with  Wilkes,  who,  with  land,  Avhich  will  soon  divide  the  M^orld  and 
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change  the  situation  in  Europe,  makes  it 
imperative  for  every  nation  to  look  ahead 
in  order  to  determine  what  influence  the 
impending  separation  will  bring  about.  By 
far  the  most  interested  country,  in  this  par- 
ticular, is  France,  whose  sugar-producing 
islands,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent, 
and  the  Grenadines,  have,  since  the  peace 
of  1763,  been  the  object  of  constant  regret, 
and  future  designs,  on  the  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish. On  the  eve  of  this  serious  crisis, 
advancing  with  rapid  strides,  I  must  inform 
your  Majesty  that  the  retention  and  pres- 
ervation of  our  West-Indian  possessions  de- 
pends, in  a  great  measure,  upon  whether  or 
not  we  aid  the  Americans.  To-day  Arthur 
Lee,  agent  of  the  colonists,  said  to  me :  "  If 
France  agrees  to  assist  us  secretly,  we  will 
make  with  her  a  treaty  of  commerce  by 
which  she  will  be  accorded,  for  a  certain 
number  of  years,  all  the  advantages  that 
have  hitherto  enriched  England.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  we  will  guarantee  to  France,  as 
far  as  lies  within  our  power,  the  retention 
of  her  West-Indian  islands." 

"  If  Erance  will  offer  her  assistance,'' 
adds  Beaumarchais,  "  I  am  ready  to  act 
and  to  guarantee  the  ratification  of  such 
a  treaty,  without  compromising  any  one. 
Celerity  and  secrecy  alone  are  necessary." 

Lonis  XVI.  and  his  Prime  Minister 
de  Vergennes  hesitate.  In  the  mean  time 
England  becomes  suspicious  of  France's 
neutrality,  searches  her  merchant  ships, 
interferes  with  her  commerce,  pursues 
American  vessels  until  they  are  safe  in 
French  waters,  insists  upon  France  pun- 
ishing merchants  doing  business  with  the 
revolutionists,  all  of  which  gives  rise  to 
no  end  of  friction  and  complications. 
Their  patience  exhausted,  the  King  and 
his  advisers  agree  to  follow  the  counsel 
of  Beaumarchais.  "  But,"  says  de  Ver- 
gennes, in  a  letter  to  him,  "  the  assistance 
offered  by  us  to  the  Americans  must  have 
the  appearance  of  a  personal  transaction, 
put  into  execution  by  a  private  individ- 
ual, a  merchant.  We  must  appear  either 
to  be  ignorant  of  it,  or  at  least  to  be  un- 
able to  prevent  it.  To  have  such  an  ap- 
pearance the  affair  must  be  of  a  mercan- 
tile nature,  to  •  a  certain  point,  or  in 
reality.  We  will  give  you  a  million 
francs,  no  more.  With  this,  and  what 
you  may  be  able  to  provide,  you  must 
furnish  and  ship  to  America  all  the  neces- 
sary arms,  ammunition,  and  supplies; 
assuming,  yourself,  all  risks,  perils,  and 
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losses.  You  need  not  exact  of  the  Amer- 
icans money  in  return,  for  they  have  none. 
But  you  must  get,  in  place  of  it,  the 
products  of  their  soil,  which  can  be  sold 
in  France,  and  which  will  be  equivalent, 
in  the  end,  to  money." 

Beaumarchais  accepted  this  proposi- 
tion, which  at  first  sight  might  appear 
to  have  been  an  advantageous  one.  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  case.  The  million 
supplied  by  the  King  was  soon  spent,  drag- 
ging other  millions  from  Beaumarchais's 
private  purse  after  it.  Indeed,  his  first 
shipment  to  the  colonists  was  over 
3,000,000  francs  in  value,  and  the  vessels 
carrying  the  same,  chartered  on  his  per- 
sonal responsibility,  ran  the  risk  of  being 
molested  by  the  English.  He  was,  in 
fact,  engaged  in  a  clandestine  commerce 
which  Great  Britain  was  ever  on  the 
alert  to  prevent,  and  which  was  keenly 
watched  by  Lord  Stormont,  British  am- 
bassador to  Erance. 

But  Beaumarchais  was  a  man  of  vast 
business  acumen,  endless  resources,  and 
dauntless  intrepidity.  His  heart  and  soul 
were  in  the  enterprise,  his  motto  had  long 
been  '^  Life  is  a  struggle,"  and  he  did 
not  shrink  from  the  undertaking.  Com- 
plicated problems  pleased  him  more  than 
simple  equations.  He  was  a  born  poet, 
musician,  dramatist — and  financier.  He 
leased  in  the  Faubourg  du  Temple,  Paris, 
a  large  house,  known  as  the  Hotel  de 
Hollande,  in  which  he  established  an 
office  under  the  nom  de  guerre  of  Rode- 
rigue  Hortalez  &  Co.,  with  an  important 
branch  at  Havre,  at  the  corner  of  the 
Rue  de  la  Halle  and  the  Rue  Beauverger, 
where  most  of  the  business  was  done,  ves- 
sels put  into  commission,  and  supplies 
despatched  across  the  sea.  Within  a  few 
months  after  commencing:  operations  he 
had  got  together  and  shipped  to  the 
colonists  25,000  guns,  200,000  pounds  of 
powder,  of  which  the  Americans  were  in 
great  need,  and  shoes,  clothes,  and  tents 
sufficient  for  25,000  men. 

His  ships  were  the  Amphitriie,  the 
Fier  Roderigue,  Mercure,  Ferragus,  La 
Menagere,  UAimdhle  Eugenie,  Alex- 
andre, Le  Flamand,  Le  Zephyr,  and  the 
TJierese.  Later  he  chartered  Le  Bomain, 
L'Anonyme,  L^Andromede,  La  Seine, 
UHeureux,  and  T/Hippopotame. 

On  the  Amphitrite,  and  two  other  ves- 
sels   bound    for    Portsmouth,    which    ar- 
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rived  there  early  in  1777,  tlioro  took 
passage  between  forty  and  fifty  experi- 
enced officers  whom  Beaumarchais  had 
engaged  to  fight  for  the  Americans. 
Among  them  were  General  Ducoudray, 
the  Marquis  de  la  Kouerie  (who  was 
greatly  esteemed  by  Washington),  de 
]valb,  des  Epiniers,  the  Comte  de  Con- 
way, Pulawski,  and  old  General  Steuben, 
the  companion  in  arm-  "f  Frederick 
the  Great. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Congress  by 
Silas  Deane,  its  secret  agent  in  France, 
the  writer  says : 

The  Americans  are  indebted  to  Beau- 
marchais more  than  to  any  one  else  on 
this  side  of  the  ocean.  He  has  been  inde- 
fatigable and  generous,  and  I  hope  you  will 
be  able  to  reimburse  him  with  promptness. 
ft  would  be  impossible  in  a  letter  to  de- 
scribe his  zeal  for  our  cause.  His  influence, 
money,  and  credit  have  always  been  em- 
ployed in  our  interest,  and  I  trust  that  the 
results  will   fulfil   his  hopes. 

His  hopes,  however,  were  not  fulfilled; 
for  instead  of  receiving  compensation  in 
the  shape  of  merchandise,  he  was  unable 
even  to  get  a  communication  from  our 
government.  Yet,  in  face  of  these  dis- 
appointments, he  sent  off  more  ships 
loaded  with  clothes  and  ammunition. 

As  late  as  the  autumn  of  1777  France 
had  not  recognized  the  American  colonies 
as  free  and  independent  States,  or  col- 
lectively as  a  nation.  The  sympathies  of 
Louis  XVL,  of  his  ministers  and  his  sub- 
jects, were  with  the  Americans,  but  they 
feared  that  by  officially  recognizing  them 
they  would  themselves  be  drawn  into  a 
war  with  England.  In  a  letter  written 
to  the  King  on  October  26,  1777,  Beau- 
marchais directs  attention  to  the  danger 
of  this  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  France, 
and  draws  up  a  royal  proclamation  of 
recognition.  "  If  France,"  writes  Beau- 
marchais to  Louis  XVL,  "  does  not  recog- 
nize without  delay  American  independ- 
ence and  sovereignty,  we  shall  soon  see 
the  English  themselves  doing  so,  the  con- 
ditions being  that  a  treaty  be  made  be- 


tween them  and  their  former  colonies 
antagonistic  to  us.'' 

The  text  of  the  proclamation  suggested 
by  Beaumarchais  in  his  letter  is  practical- 
ly that  of  the  recognition  of  American 
independence  made  by  France  on  ^fareh 
13,  1778,  and  his  influence  in  bringing 
about  this  important  event  is  evident. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  Beau- 
marchais repeatedly  claimed  from  the 
United  States  the  5,000,000  francs  which 
his  books  and  accounts  showed  were  due 
to  him.  He  received  hopeful  assurances 
and  offers  of  a  compromise  in  turn,  until 
Alexander  Hamilton,  who  had  liecn  au- 
thorized by  Congress  to  arrange  a  settle- 
ment, proposed  one  on  a  basis  of  2,280,- 
000  francs.  It  is  probable  that  Beau- 
marchais would  have  accepted  this  could 
he  have  obtained  it,  but  he  died  in  1709 
without  ever  having  received  a  penny. 

Four  years  before  his  decease,  cha- 
grined by  repeated  disappointments  and 
blasted  hopes,  exiled  by  the  French  Revo- 
lution, and  living  alone  in  a  Hamburg 
garret,  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
the  American  people: 

Hamburg.  April  lo,  lyoS- 

Americans, — I  have  served  you  with  a 
zeal  that  has  been  unswerving.  I  have  re- 
ceived in  return — nothing!  I  am  to-day 
your  creditor. 

Permit  me,  before  dying,  to  leave  my 
daughter  to  your  care  and  consideration, 
with  the  request  that  you  give  her  for  a 
dower  what  you  owe  her  father.  Perhaps, 
after  I  can  no  longer  defend  her  against 
the  bitter  injustice  of  the  world,  she  will 
be  left  penniless,  and  perhaps  the  hand  of 
Providence,  foreseeing  this,  has  wished,  by 
repeatedly  retarding  the  discharge  of  your 
indebtedness  to  me,  to  provide  for  her  after 
I  am  gone. 

In  1824,  and  again  in  1835,  this  daugh- 
ter went  to  America  to  claim  the  amount 
due. 

In  the  latter  year  she  was  offered 
800,000  francs  ($154,400),  and  took  it 
as  her  sole  heritage. 

It  was  all  that  remained  of  a  large 
fortune  spent  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 


His    Father's    Heart 


BY   ELIZABETH    STUART    PHELPS 


THE  Rev.  Eliakim  Penrose  came  out 
from  the  wood-shed  with  his  lean 
arms  full  of  wood;  it  was  red  oak, 
hard  to  the  heart;  he  knew,  because  he 
had  sawed  it  all,  and  split  some  of  it, 
himself;  he  could  not  have  afforded  to 
bum  wood  if  the  red  oak  in  the  pasture 
had  not  died.  This  was  the  pasture  that 
went  with  the  parsonage,  and  brought 
in  as  much  as  forty  dollars  some  years 
from  neighbors'  cows.  Mr.  Penrose 
looked  upon  the  death  of  the  red  oak  as 
a  direct  interference  of  Providence  in 
his  behalf;  for  the  winter  had  proved 
brutally  cold.  None  but  a  poor  man — 
perhaps  none  but  a  poor  minister — could 
know  how  hard  it  was  to  keep  a  house 
warm  enough  for  an  invalid  wife — an 
old,  loosely  articulated  wooden  parsonage, 
shivering  between  a  church  and  a  cem- 
etery, and  flogged  by  every  wind  that 
lashed  the  highest  hilltop  in  the  county. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  there  was  no  fur- 
nace. The  boy  used  to  say  that  some 
day  he  should  put  one  in  for  his  father 
and  mother;  but  he  had  not  spoken  of  it 
lately.  There  were  a  good  many  things 
the  lad  did  not  notice  as  he  used  to  do. 
College  life  is  either  a  whirlwind  or  a 
whirlpool;  a  boy  is  swirled  up  or  swept 
down — in  either  case  he  is  at  the  mercy 
of  a  rotary  motion  too  swift  and  too 
strong  for  the  minds  of  his  elders  to  fol- 
low without  effort. 

-  It  should  be  said  at  once  of  Mr.  Pen- 
rose that  he  had  systematically  made  the 
effort.  No  elderly,  scholarly  man,  pris- 
oned in  the  secluded  life  of  a  country 
parish  and  bound  by  the  handcuffs  of 
the  theological  idea,  ever  tried  harder  to 
be  the  comrade  of  his  son.  Perhaps  few 
(or  so  it  seemed  to  him)  had  more  pa- 
thetically failed.  The  minister  wondered 
in  his  sensitive  way  why  this  was.  He 
assumed  that  it  was  his  own  fault. 

"  I'm  not  modern  enough  for  the  boy," 
he  thought.  He  had  reached  and  passed 
the  point  where  he   admitted  to   himself 


that  an  unlikeness  wide  enough  to  thrust 
the  two  apart  existed  between  himself 
and  his  only  child. 

The  boy  had  been  named  after  his 
father;  but  he  took  early  occasion  to 
resent  the  circumstance. 

"  The  fellows  call  me  'Likim,"  he  pro- 
tested. "  I  don't  like  it  and  I  won't  have 
it.  Thunder  and  beeswax,  Father!  Why 
didn't  you  call  me  Leviticus  or  Solomon's 
Song,  and  done  with  it?  It's  no  sort 
of  a  name  to  tag  on  to  a  live  boy.  It 
isn't — why,  it  isn't  fairP'  cried  the  lad. 

Something  in  the  secular  side  of  the 
minister's  nature  admitted  that  there 
was  force  in  this  adjective;  but  he  urged, 
not  without  a  gentle  dignity: 

"  It  is  your  father's  name,  my  son. 
It  was  my  father's  name  before  me.  You 
have  sprung  from  a  line  of  ministers. 
You  have  a  godly  ancestry." 

"  Then  give  me  an  ungodly  one !" 
blazed  the  boy.  ^^  I'm  not  the  pious  sort. 
You  know  that.  Father.  I  tell  you  I'm 
not  going  through  the  world  with  the 
Old  Testament  buckled  on  me  like  a  bag- 
tag.  Why  didn't  you  call  me  after  Uncle 
Harry?    He  wasn't  a  Bible  fellow." 

"  I  didn't  know  but  you  might  have 
liked  to  bear  your  father's  name,"  replied 
the  Eev.  Eliakim  Penrose,  gently ;  "  but 
never  mind." 

He  yielded  quickly  and  kindly,  as  he 
always  did  to  any  demand  of  the  lad's 
that  was  not  what  he  v/ould  have  called 
''  devoid  of  principle."  The  boy  assumed 
his  uncle's  name,  and  held  to  it.  That 
was  the  scapegrace  uncle,  the  dark  splash 
on  a  white,  family  mantle.  Harry  Pen- 
rose the  past  had  gone  to  pieces,  in  fact ; 
being  a  drinking  man  and  a  wanderer, 
he  had  lost  his  way  in  life,  and  sunk  in 
some  Western  brawl  out  of  which  he  had 
never  emerged.  But  the  minister's  son 
took  his  unhappy  uncle's  name  upon  him- 
self with  an  insouciance  of  which  it  were 
impossible  to  say  whether  it  meant  more 
obtuseness  or  most  bravado. 
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**  Since  you  chooso  it,  then  rLdeoni  it," 
said  the  father,  with  a  lifting  of  his  chin. 

'•  Oil  yes,"  the  lad  ha«l  answorod,  lijiht- 
ly,  "  I'll  redeem  it." 

Tlie  afternoon  was  of  a  cruel  bleakness, 
and  the  wet  snow  had  bepun  to  freeze. 
The  Reverend  ^fr.  Penrose  slipped  as  he 
staprgered  under  his  hip  arnitul  of  red 
«)ak.  In  fact,  he  slid  and  fell.  But  no 
one  saw  him,  for  the  invalid's  room  was 
on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  and 
the  '*  cheap  prirl.''  whose  variant  types 
slammed  in  and  out  of  the  parsonape 
kitchen,  was  not  likely  to  concern  herself. 
The  particular  specimen  on  that  occasion 
was  known  as  Fleeoy  Ann.  Fleeey  Ann 
did  say,  when  the  old  gentleman  had 
picked  up  his  oak  sticks  and  had  come 
into  the  kitchen  : 

"You're  messin'  uji  my  tloor.  Wliy, 
you're  all  wet!  Had  a  tumble?  Ain't 
hurt,  be  you?'' 

Fleecy  Ann  wiped  off  liis  sliouldcr  and 
arm  and  coat-tail  with  her  dish-towel; 
it  did  not  occur  to  her  to  offer  to  take 
the  wood. 

"You'll  not  mention  to  !Mrs,  Penrose 
that  I  met  with  this  little  mishap,"  ob- 
served the  minister,  stiffly.  "  It  would 
only  disturb  her.  Thank  you,  Fleecy 
Ann.  I  am  not  at  all  injured,  tliank 
you,  only  shaken  a  tritle." 

He  passed  on  into  the  narrow  entry 
where  the  big  wood-box  stood  outside  his 
wife's  room.  He  did  not  pour  the  wood 
into  the  box,  although  he  was  trembling 
with  the  jar  he  had  received,  so  that  he 
could  scarcely  hold  the  oak  sticks;  he 
put  them  softly  one  by  one  into  their 
places.  Sarah  could  not  bear  noise  very 
well.  He  placed  the  wood  like  jack- 
straws  in  a  game  where  they  must  be 
laid  down  as  lightly  as  they  are  taken 
up.  He  stood,  when  he  had  done  this, 
to  his  full  height.  He  was  a  tall  man, 
and  had  been  meant  by  nature  for  a 
vigorous  or  even  a  merry  one:  the  em- 
bers in  his  eyes  were  still  capable  of 
sparkle;  but  ^bout  his  mouth  the  red- 
hot  iron  of  life  had  graven  deeply.  He 
was  so  tall  that  he  had  to  stoop  to  enter 
the  low  door  of  his  wife's  room.  He  came 
in  with  a  quick,  quiet :  "  More  wood, 
Sarah?     Plenty  here." 

"  Thank    you,    Mr.    Penrose,"    replied 
the  invalid,  absently.     "  I  am  not  cold." 


In  twenty-tive  years  of  nuirried  life 
she  had  never  accustomed  herself  to  say 
Fliakim.  and  'Likim  she  thought  far  too 
frivolous  a  eorruption  for  so  good  and 
great  a  man.  She  did  not  n<niee  his 
>]>laslK'd  eoiit.  as  he  had  expected  or 
feare<l ;  Ik  r  patiiiit  lilue  eyes  reached  to 
him,  but  did  not  dwidl.  lie  perceived  at 
once  that  she  was  imprisoned  in  some 
thought  or  event  which  excluded  him. 

''Anything  wrong  f  he  asked,  (juickly. 
He  drew  a  bony,  wooden  armchair  with 
an  emaciated  Turkey-red  cushion  U>  the 
side  of  her  sofa.  A  cotton  comforter 
i'overed  her,  and  in  turn  a  shrunken, 
knitted  afghan  tried  to  cover  it.  She 
was  an  uncomplaining  woman,  who  had 
once  been  pretty,  and  who  was  not  with- 
out a  consciousness  of  both  these  facts. 

"  Let's  have  it,  Sarah,"  he  d(»nuinded, 
with  some  decision;  for  she  dallied  with 
what  she  ha<l  to  say,  and  delayed,  and 
that  fr«.*tted  him.  His  nerves  were  always 
on  the  watch  for  a  new  strain.  Care 
had  never  let  him  alone  long  enough  in 
all  his  life  for  him  to  forget  it. 

'^  Deacon  Ledd  drove  by  and  came  in." 
The  wife  hesitated.  "  Ho  stopi>ed  while 
you  were  out  sawing  wood.  He  brought 
a  letter." 

The  minister  silently  held  out  his  thin 
hand,  but  hers  retained  the  letter,  while 
s])c  said  in  a  dull  voice: 

"  It  had  been  in  his  pocket  for  three 
days.  I  do  wish  those  post-office  people 
would  stop  giving  our  mail  to  the  neigh- 
bors. They  mean  right,"  she  added,  with 
the  habit  of  the  religious  mind  to  excuse 
the  faults  and  follies  of  an  unsanctified 
world.  "  Of  course  they  thought  they 
were  doing  us  a  kindness.  But  that's 
Thistleton.  We  ought  to  have  got  this 
last  Wednesday." 

"  I  should  like  to  read  the  letter,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Penrose,  patiently.  She 
handed  it  to  him  without  further  remark, 
and  he  got  up  and  went  to  the  window 
with  it.  The  winter  day  was  dying 
gorgeously  upon  a  windy  sky.  The  cow- 
pasture  that  belonged  to  the  parsonage 
gave  a  shivering  perspective  behind  the 
barn  and  the  wood-shed.  There  was  a 
well-sweep,  too,  and  there  was  a  hen- 
coop. All  were  covered  with  snow  of 
the  blue  tint  that  one  sees  at  the  hour 
before  twilight  in  the  month  preceding 
spring.     From  that  side  of  the  house  no 
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leighbor  could  be  seen.  Not  a  window 
glimmer  dipped  into  the  advancing  dusk, 
md  of  course  of  street  lights  there  were 
aone.  Beyond  the  pasture  a  scanty  row 
3f  oaks  stood  gaunt  against  the  fire  of 
the  west.  The  desolate  scenery  seemed 
jto  watch  the  minister  while  he  read 
the  letter. 

It  began  affectionately:  My  dear  Ea- 
ther,  and  how  was  poor  Mother?  and 
how  was  old  Enoch?  and  so  on.  As  the 
I  father  turned  the  leaf  to  the  second  page 
there  dropped  from  the  sheet  a  slip  of 
paper  closely  written  with  figures.  He 
crushed  it  in  his  hand  while  he  finished 
the  letter — the  poor,  flimsy  fold  of  words, 
I  as  thin  as  black  gauze,  and  as  dreary. 
Excuse  played  with  excuse,  and  ingenuity 
wheedled  reason.  In  his  honest  soul  the 
minister  perceived  of  the  letter  that  it 
was  as  cold  as  it  was  weak.  But  he  did 
not  say  so  to  the  lad^s  mother. 

^^  Light  the  candle,"  she  suggested. 
"  It's  too  dark  for  figures.  You'll  hurt 
your  eyes." 

Mr.  Penrose  lighted  the  tallow  candle 
in  the  tin  candlestick  on  the  bureau, 
still  without  speaking;  he  used  a  paper 
lamp-lighter  to  save  matches.  The  invalid 
twisted  the  lamp-lighters.  She  was  not 
helpless,  and  could  move  about  the  room 
in  her  easier  hours.  Still  with  his  back 
to  his  wife,  the  minister  glanced  at  the 
paper  which  held  the  boyish  subterfuges 
known  as  his  son's  "  accounts."  One 
look  sufficed  the  father. 

"  I  can  attend  to  this  better  in  the 
study,"  he  said,  abruptly. 

He  stooped  again  at  the  low  door,  and 
crossed  the  dark  entry  quickly.  His 
study  was  a  small  room,  barren  of  every- 
thing but  books,  and  these,  alas !  of  a 
scanty  force  for  a  thinking,  preaching 
man.  There  was  sun  in  the  study  morn- 
ings, but  by  now  it  was  half  past  four 
o'clock,  and  gray  as  gloom.  He  sat  down 
in  the  dull  place  and  lighted  his  kerosene 
lamp  slowly.  He  was  aware  of  being  in 
no  haste  to  see  the  lad's  accounts;  but 
after  a  pause  he  faced  them  bravely. 

They  ran  somewhat  after  the  fashion 
of  many  a  better  boy  than  Harry  Penrose 
— anything,  anyhow,  to  placate  a  father, 
old  and  poor.  Tuition,  board,  room,  so- 
ciety dues,  clothes,  car  fares — these  were 
paraded  at  their  full-dress  force.  Other 
items  were  elided  or  absorbed  shrewdly. 


One  preposterous  sum  was  entered  as 
^'  Charity."  At  the  close  of  the  list  stood 
the  naive  denouement :  "  Sundries — $60." 
The  minister  laid  the  paper  down  and 
stared  into  the  glimmer  of  his  open  base- 
burner.  That  air  of  cheerful  unconcern 
which  he  had  worn  in  the  presence  of  his 
wife  had  now  dropped  from  his  face  like 
a  paper  mask  worn  at  some  cheap  game. 
He  looked  what  he  was — an  elderly  man, 
sensitively  honorable,  not  physically 
strong,  and  sinking  under  the  struggle 
to  support  his  family.  It  was  a  heavier 
family  to  lift,  as  he  reflected,  than  it 
would  have  been,  or  need  have  been:  If 
Sarah  had  been  well — but  poor  Sarah! 
If  the  boy  had  been  more  considerate — 
but  poor  Harry!  The  sum,  in  fact,  was 
out  of  all  reason;  it  was,  if  you  chose  to 
call  it  so,  out  of  all  humanity. 

The  paper  containing  the  lad's  ac- 
counts had  crackled  from  his  father's 
knee,  and  fell  over  toward  the  fire,  waft- 
ing with  a  little  swirl  of  air,  as  a  gust 
from  the  winter  evening  rattled  the  loose 
windows  of  the  study.  Mr.  Penrose  could 
not  afford  double  windows,  and  he  was 
accustomed  to  stuff  the  casings  with 
listing;  in  extreme  weather  he  hung  up 
an  old  comforter  between  himself  and 
the  biting  draught;  screens  were  too  ex- 
pensive. As  he  stooped  and  snatched  the 
bit  of  paper  to  save  it  from  cremation,  he 
perceived  for  the  first  time  that  there 
was  writing  upon  the  outside  of  it — 
dim,  because  it  was  done  with  pencil. 
He  returned  to  the  kerosene  lamp  with 
the  paper,  and  read  the  pencilled  words: 

^^  Dear  Eather,  I'm  sorry,  but  this  isn't 
the  worst  of  it.  I'm  darned  hard  up. 
You  see,  I've  got  into  debt.  I  borrowed 
of  somebody  who  won't  wait.  I've  got 
to  pay  up  next  Saturday.  Take  it  al- 
together it  comes  to — " 

In  the  shaking  hand  of  his  dear  father 
the  college  boy's  accounts  blurred  and 
darkened  till  they  went  dead  black. 
Taken  altogether,  the  lad  had  flung  upon 
the  parsonage  an  unexpected  bill  of  more 
than  three  hundred  dollars. 

A  bitterness  bit  into  the  minister's  face 
— it  was  one  of  the  faces  for  which  we 
have  no  finer  adjective  than  Christian, 
and  this  expression  was  therefore  rudely 
foreign  to  it.  After  some  unhappy 
thought  he  turned  to  his  old  desk  and 
began   to    fumble   there.      In   the   lowest 
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drawer  was  a  false  bottom,  a  bit  of  aiiia- 
teur  carpentry-,  turningr  on  a  pivot  to  the 
liaiul  that  knew  it.  This  piece  of  secular 
soi)histiy  was,  in  fact,  the  parsonage  safe; 
ingenuously  sujiposed  to  he  inaccessible  to, 
because  unthinkable  by,  an  inconceivable 
burglar.  The  pastor's  salary  was  so  small 
that  he  did  not  carry  a  bank  account. 
When  he  had  closed  the  secret  drawer 
he  sat  down  wearily  to  write  a  letter. 
He  had  not  finished  before  an  un- 
answered knock  admitted  Fleecy  Ann. 

"  Enoch's  be'n  on  a  bat,''  she  an- 
nounced, querulously.  "  He's  just  got 
home  and  he's  messin'  up  my  kitchen. 
Don't  you  want  him  in  here?'' 

Without  waiting  for  permission,  a 
clumsy,  old-fashioned  St.  Bernard  pushed 
past  Fleecy  Ann,  and  waggled  comfort- 
ably to  his  master's  feet.  Enoch  was  a 
very  old  dog;  he  and  the  lad  had  been 
puppies  together,  and  Harry,  it  is  need- 
less to  say,  had  been  responsible  for  the 
naming  of  him.  Enoch  had  always  been 
a  trial  to  the  minister,  who  felt  that  the 
dog's  name  verged  upon  the  sacrilegious. 
Matthew  or  Luke,  Moses,  or  even  Al)ra- 
ham,  might  have  been  pardonable.  I>ut 
the  holy  Enoch! 

Enoch  stood  dripping  by  the  base- 
burner;  the  frozen  mud  was  melting  from 
his  tangled  coat,  but  the  dog  did  not  avail 
himself  of  a  dog's  paradise — firelight  and 
a  rug.  It  was  apparent  to  him,  perhaps 
before  it  was  to  the  man  himself,  that 
the  m.inister  was  going  out.  If  masters 
cannot  rest  and  stay  w^arm,  why  should 
a  dog?  When  Mr.  Penrose  put  on  his 
hat  and  got  himself  into  his  thin  gloves 
and  w^orn  overcoat,  Enoch  pushed  open 
the  door  and  awaited  orders  with  dig- 
nity. None  came,  hut  their  absence  did 
not  deter  the  shivering  St.  Bernard,  who 
followed  the  thin,  clerical  figure  out. 

The  black-clad  man  and  the  black  dog 
looked  in  the  twilight  like  the  carving 
on  a  medallion  selected  from  a  series  the 
continuity  of  which  was  lost.  They  did 
Qot  seem  to  relnte,  only  to  connect.  Mr. 
Penrose  w^as  not  a  dog-lover,  and  un- 
questionably Enoch  knew  that;  yet  each 
did  his  duty  by  the  other  conscientiously, 
as  befitted  a  religious  family. 

With  his  hand  on  the  front-door  knob 
Mr.  Penrose  hesitated;  then  returning, 
he  went  through  the  kitchen  to  the  back 
door.      Fleecy    Ann    was    making    milk- 


toast — a  pious  di>h,  which  the  ultimate  of 
Christian  consecration  had  never  succeed- 
ed in  teaching  the  pastor  to  accept  with 
anything  more  cheerful  than  resignation. 

"  If  ^Irs.  Penrose  in(iuires,''  observed 
the  minister,  "you  will  tell  her  that  I 
found  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  post-office 
before  the  hours  close.  I  may  be  a  little 
late  to  supper." 

The  post-office  was  a  long  half-mile 
from  the  parsonage;  this  was,  as  ^Irs. 
Penrose  would  have  said,  ^'just  like 
Thistleton."  Thistleton  was  a  small 
])arish,  wind-smitten  and  orthodox;  it 
knew  few  comforts,  no  luxuries,  and 
the  superlative  force  of  the  New  Eng- 
land climate.  "  Anywhere  outside  of 
New  England,''  Harry  Penrose  used  to 
say,  "  this  windy  hole  would  have  been 
called  Thistledown." 

The  minister  walked  rapidly  to  the 
jiost-office,  that  he  might  get  there  before 
the  money-order  hours  closed.  His  coat 
was  yet  damp  from  his  fall,  and  the 
wind,  which  was  increasing,  stabbed  him 
through  the  more  viciously,  he  began  to 
notice,  on  that  side.  The  wet  dog  fol- 
lowed the  wet  man  laboriously.  When 
jfr.  Penrose  slipped  his  enclosure  into 
the  envelope  he  glanced  over  the  note 
which  he  had  written  at  home : 

^Iy  dear  Harry, — Your  letter  gives 
me  great  concern,  but  I  cannot  reply  to 
it  at  length  to-night.  It  has  been  three 
days  delayed  by  an  accident  in  reaching 
me.  I  am  hurrying  to  the  office  to  mail 
a  money-order  to  you  at  once.  I  enclose 
a  draft  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dollars.  My  son,  with  the  exception  of 
a  small  amount  for  daily  demands,  this 
is  all  the  money  I  have  in  the  house;  it 
is  all  I  have  in  the  world,  until  my  sal- 
ary is  due.  But  I  cannot  find  it  easy 
to  bear  that  I  should  have  a  son  in  debt. 
I  hope  they  are  all  necessary  obligations? 
Of  course  you  realize  that  our  income  is 
narrow,  and  that,  owing  to  your  mother's 
illness,  we  cannot  reduce  our  household 
expenses  much  below  the  point  which  they 
have  already  reached.  If  I  had  only  myself 
to  consider,  we  might  do  so.  Do  not  think 
me  harsh  if  I  say  that  I  must  beg  you  to 
be  as  considerate  and  economical  as  you 
can.  And  believe  that  I  am,  always, 
Your   loving   father, 

Eliakim  Penrose. 
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On  the  way  home — the  minister  and 
the  St.  Bernard  trudging  along  silently 
in  the  winter  of  the  darkening  night — a 
plumber's  wagon  overtook  the  two  and 
offered  them  a  ride.  One  should  rather 
say  The  Plumber,  since  Thistleton  knew 
but  one.  His  name  was  Ledd — Aaron 
Ledd.  Although  a  plumber,  Aaron  Ledd 
was  a  deacon,  and  held  his  pastor  in  the 
historic  subjection  recorded  of  pastors 
and  their  ecclesiastical  officers. 

"  I  brought  your  letter,"  observed  Mr. 
Ledd.  ^'  I  thought  I  would  help  you  out. 
It  was  some  late,  but  I  don't  suppose 
that  made  any  partikkelar  difference,  did 
it? — What's  that  follerin'  along  behind? 
Looks  like  a  mounting-bear.  There  was 
one  round  last  week." 

The  plumber  whipped  up. 

"  Excuse  me,"  pleaded  the  minister. 
"  I'm  sorry  to  trouble  you.  Deacon,  but 
that  is  my  son's  dog.  He's  pretty  old. 
And  he  has  rheumatism.  Would  you 
mind  his  coming  in  the  wagon?" 

"  He  can  set  on  the  pipes  if  he  wants 
to,"  replied  the  deacon,  without  enthu- 
siasm. But  Enoch  was  too  old  and  too 
lame  to  jump,  and  Mr.  Penrose  clambered 
down  stiffly  and  lifted  up  the  heavy  dog. 
This  hurt  his  damp  side  a  little,  but  he 
did  not  mention  that.  He  did  not  really 
love  Enoch  very  much;  but  he  never 
neglected  any  living  thing. 

^^  Harry  doin'  well  ?"  demanded  the 
plumber  -  deacon,  authoritatively.  Be- 
tween his  smarting  sensibility  and  the 
utter  truth,  the  father  hesitated  long 
enough  for  a  register  and  a  parlor  grate 
to  tumble  over  on  Enoch;  who,  not  being 
a  hired  minister,  lifted  up  his  voice  and 
swore  at  the  deacon. 

"  My  son  is  a  dear  boy,"  replied  the 
pastor,  with  a  touch  of  the  gentle  dignity 
which  even  the  chairmen  of  church  com- 
mittees have  been  known  to  respect. 

When  he  got  home  it  did  occur  to  Mr. 
Penrose  to  change  his  damp  coat.  Fleecy 
Ann  made  him  a  cup  of  weak  tea  and 
brought  him  his  milk-toast ;  this  he  ate  by 
the  base-burner  in  the  study;  but  Enoch 
begged  away  a  good  deal  of  his  supper. 

"  The  dog  is  old,  and  weak,  and  cold," 
he  thought. 

'^  Mis'  Penrose  has  gone  to  sleep,"  ob- 
served Fleecy  Ann.  "  I  fed  her  half  an 
hour  ago.  I've  fed  the  hens  too.  There 
ain't  nothin'  left  now  but  you.     Better 


not  wake  her  up.  She  cried  a  spell  after 
you  was  gone." 

The  husband  sighed  with  relief.  He 
had  wondered  all  the  way  home  what  he 
should  say  to  Sarah  about  the  money- 
order.  She  was  not  easy  to  deceive;  few 
invalids  are;  and  when  anything  con- 
cerned Harry,  she  had  an  abnormal  in- 
sight— a  cross  between  that  of  a  crippled 
seer  and  a  mother-turkey. 

This  was  on  a  Thursday  evening.  Fri- 
day afternoon's  mail  brought  another 
college  letter;  and  this  one  Mr.  Penrose 
resolutely  repressed  from  the  knowledge 
of  his  wife.  He  had  waked  with  a  little 
cold  that  day,  and  it  was  snowing  some, 
but  he  walked  to  the  post-office  again — 
feeling  for  some  reason  uneasy — and 
Enoch  followed  him. 

He  did  not  read  the  letter  till  he  got 
back;  half  the  parish  was  in  the  post- 
office.  And  he  turned  the  key  of  his 
study  door  to  do  so.  Enoch  stood  anx- 
iously watching  him  open  the  letter, 
which  the  St.  Bernard  had  nosed  shrewd- 
ly. In  the  dog's  eyes  was  a  startling  in- 
telligence. After  all,  who  knew  Harry 
Penrose  better  than  Enoch? 

The  letter  was  scrawly  and  cloudy — 
blotted,  too;  Harry  was  usually  a  neat 
writer. 

"  My  dear  Father  and  Mother,"  wrote 
the  college  boy,  "  I  have  not  got  an  an- 
swer to  my  last,  and  my  need  of  money 
is  urgent,  for  several  reasons.  One  of 
these  I  did  not  explain  when  I  wrote. 
It  is — I  mean — you  see,  in  fact,  I  am 
not  very  well.  I  have  doctor's  bills  to 
meet.  I've  seen  a  man  in  town  who 
stands  well — Jackson;  Dr.  Hiram  Jack- 
son. He  says  there's  some  trouble  with 
my  lungs.  Don't  worry,  for  I'll  come  out 
all  right,  but  just  now  I  seem  to  need 
some  attention.     I  am 

Your  affectionate  son, 

Harry. 

"P.S. — Give  my  love  to  Enoch  and 
Fleecy  Ann. 

"  P.P.S. — I've  invented  an  automobile- 
brake.  I  wish  I  could  afford  to  get  a 
patent  on  it.  They  tell  me  it's  great. 
They  say — "  The  postscript  trailed  off 
into  a  splash  of  ink. 

"  Well,  what  is  it  now  ?"  demanded 
Mrs.  Penrose.     Her  husband  did  not  take 
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the  bony  armchair  bolide  bor,  Imt  stood 
with  his  back  t«»  tlio  air-tijxbt  stove,  wann- 
ing his  hands. 

"  You're  eouirlnnf?  a^ain,"  proceeded 
the  wife,  witlioiit  waiting  for  an  answer. 
*'  Where's  your  syrup  f 

''  I  gave  the  last  of  it  to  Enoch/'  ob- 
served the  minister,  guiltily.  ''  He  was 
so  hoarse.  Wliere  is  Fleecy  Ann,  my 
dear?  It  is  time  for  family  ])ray(r<.  I 
will  call  her.'' 

Fleecy  Ann  came  wijjing  her  hands  on 
her  cooking-apron,  which  it  did  not  occur 
To  her  to  remove.  She  took  a  chair  by 
the  door.  Enoch  came  in  and  lay  be- 
hind the  air-tight  stove.  The  minister 
sat  by  his  wife's  sofa,  and  read  from  the 
Bible — not  much,  only  a  few  verses.  He 
chose  the  prayer  of  the  Crucified  for  His 
disciples — that  supreme  outcry  of  tender- 
ness for  the  dearest  and  the  most  de- 
pendent which  entreated  "  that  none  of 
these  whom  Thou  has  criven  me  may 
be  lost." 

Then  Eliakim  Penrose  prayed — verj- 
briefly  that  night,  and  not  discursively 
as  he  sometimes  did.  He  did  not  put  in 
any  petition  for  foreign  missions.  He 
omitted  to  draw  the  attention  of  Heaven 
to  the  church  and  Sunday-school;  in  fact, 
he  neglected  the  parish  altogether.  In 
a  few  thrilling  words  he  prayed  for 
his  own. 

'^  Lord,''  he  said,  "  rememl^er  us,  for 
wc  need  to  be  thought  of.  Keep  us  from 
mistakes.  Spare  us  fresh  trouble.  Let 
us  not  be  smitten  more  than  we  can  bear. 
Teach  us  how  to  act  when  we  are  per- 
plexed. Show  us  the  right  thing,  the  wise 
thing  to  do.  Be  merciful  to  this  house- 
hold; to  its  handmaiden  upon  whom  we 
all  depend;  to  the  sufferer  in  this  sick- 
room whom  we  long  to  shield  from  every 
pang;  to  the  absent  son — our  only  child. 
Give  him  health  of  body  and  integrity 
of  character.  Grant  that  he  may  long 
be  spared  to  us — "  The  minister's  pray- 
ing voice  falterec^,  and  the  father  rose 
from  his  knees.  Enoch  came  up  anxious- 
ly and  kissed  his  hand.  Fleecy  Ann 
stared,  and  went  out  to  finish  her  dishes. 

"  Oh,  what  is  it  ?"  cried  the  wife. 

Mr.  Penrose  stood  by  the  air-tight, 
coughing.  He  did  not  speak  at  once. 
When  he  did.  he  only  said: 

"  I  am  going  to  Harle." 

"Oh!    To  see  Harry?" 


''  To  sei^  Harry." 

"  Why  don't  you  tell  me  what  it  is?" 

'*  He  is  not — that  is.  not  very  well," 
replied  the  minister,  slowly. 

'*  What  do  you  mean  ?  You  might  as 
Will  ^ay  it  as  pray  it.     Soul  or  body?'' 

■"  Both,  perhaps." 

"  He's  wet  his  feet."  observed  the 
mother.  "Or  he  isn't  wearing  his  flan- 
nels. Pr()l)ahly  he  isn't  saying  his 
I)rayers.  Aren't  you  going  to  show  me 
the  letter?" 

"No,"  came  the  answer,  in  a  tone 
which  the  indulged  invalid  did  not  often 
hear.  When  she  did,  she  knew  Ix^tter 
than  to  parle.v  with  it. 

''Very  well,''  she  said;  but  she  turned 
her  face  to  the  back  of  the  sofa,  and  the 
slow  tears  of  age  and  long  endurance 
crawled  down  her  wrinkled  cheeks. 

"  When  I  get  back,''  suggested  Mr. 
Penrose,  more  cheerfully,  "  I  will  tell 
you  everj'thing — that  is,  all  it  is  worth 
while  to  talk  about.  We  must  not  make 
too  much  of  things.  We  must  do  the  best 
we  can.  We  must  be  patient  and  trust 
in  God." 

"I  haven't  done  a  thing  hut  be  patient 
and  trust  in  God  since  I  can  remember," 
returned  the  more  secular  wife.  "  I  get 
tired  out  with  it,  Mr.  Penrose.  When 
j'ou  going  to  start?"  she  added,  briskly. 
"  I  must  have  your  flannels  aired.  You'll 
need  all  .your  stockings  darned,  too. 
Going  to-morrow?" 

"  It  is  too  late  to  fill  the  pulpit  now," 
replied  the  minister.  "  There's  nobody  I 
know  of  round  here  to  give  a  Sunday, 
and  you  see  for  yourself,  Sarah,  I  can't 
afford  a  supply.  I  must  preach  twice — 
and  then  there's  the  Bible  class.  I  shall 
take  the  first  train  Monday  morning." 

"  You  cough  too  hard  to  preach," 
urged  Mrs.  Penrose.  **  Are  you  sure  I 
can't  see  Llarry's  letter?" 

"  Leave  it  to  me,  won't  you.  Mother  ? 
Trust  me,  can't  you,  for  a  day  or  two  ?" 

"  I'd  rather  trust  you  than  the  Lord," 
replied  the  minister's  wife,  profanely. 
"  But  you  see  I'm  his  mother." 

In  the  descent  of  the  winter  afternoon 
an  elderly  traveller  stepped  from,  the 
northern  train  into  the  university  town, 
which  he  had  not  visited  for  so  long  that 
he  passed  for  a  stranger  to  it  and  to  its 
traditions.      He    was    proud    to    the    last 
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drop  of  scholastic  blood  in  him  to  be  a 
Harle  graduate;  but  he  had  reached  that 
point  in  his  biography  where  a  man  be- 
gins to  be  known  as  "  an  old  graduate/' 
He  was  not  yet  an  old  man,  being,  in 
fact,  scarcely  sixty,  but  either  the  hard- 
ship or  the  rusticity  of  his  life,  or  both, 
had  aged  him  beyond  his  years.  He  would 
have  been  a  person  of  fine  presence, 
had  he  not  lacked  a  certain  air  natural 
to  a  country  life  and  limited  income. 
His  height  was  marked,  his  eyes  were 
commanding,  and  his  mouth  unusually 
fine.  He  was  so  poorly  clad  as  to  be 
noticeable  in  the  crowd  of  well-dressed 
youths  and  prosperous  professors  through 
which  he  made  his  way  with  pathetic 
difiidence.  He  was  coughing,  and  the 
air  was  savagely  raw;  but  he  did  not 
think  of  calling  a  cab;  in  fact,  he 
jiad  calculated  the  expense  of  his  trip 
to  the  last  penny;  he  had  not  money  to 
pay  for  a  supper.  In  his  old-fashioned 
hand-bag  he  carried  cold  luncheons 
enough,  put  up  at  home,  to  last  him 
through;  or  so  he  had  planned.  His  bag 
was  heavier  than  it  need  have  been — his 
wife  had  packed  in  a  set  of  extra  flannels 
for  their  son  and  a  change  of  shoes  for 
himself.  He  walked  slowly,  and  swung 
the  bag  from  hand  to  hand  when  it  tired 
him.  When  he  had  walked  rather  aim- 
lessly for  a  block  or  two  he  went  into  a 
druggist's  and  asked  for  a  directory. 
There  was  a  smell  of  hot  beef-tea  and 
malted  milk  in  the  drug-store;  he  was 
conscious  of  being  faint,  and  hesitated, 
but  he  knew  that  he  had  not  ten  cents 
to  spare,  and  took  himself  abruptly  away. 

"  It  must  go  for  car  fares,''  he  thought. 
While  he  stood  waiting  for  an  up-town 
electric,  a  red  touring-car  skidded  by 
and  spattered  him  with  freezing  mud. 
The  car  was  filled  with  college  boys,  and 
was  speeding  carelessly.  The  boys  were 
singing  and  jeering.  One  of  them,  a  tall 
fellow  in  furs  and  goggles,  laughed  re- 
soundingly as  the  machine  passed  the  old 
clergyman.  There  was  something  in  the 
lad's  laugh — what  was  it?  WJio  was  it? 
He  on  the  sidewalk  stood  with  the  blood 
pounding  at  his  heart.  But  the  visor 
and  the  goggles  forbade  him. 

"  A  man  could  not  recognize  his  own 
flesh  and  blood  in  that  toggery,"  thought 
the  country  parson.  "  Nothing  were 
easier  than   to   be   mistaken.     Of  course 
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it  would  be  impossible — with  his  lungs. 
His  doctor  v/ould  not  allow  it." 

The  introduction  of  the  doctor's  name 
into  his  thoughts  hurried  him,  and  he 
walked  back  nervously  to  anticipate  the 
next  car.  It  used  to  be  a  blue  horse-car, 
but  everything  in  Harle  had  changed  to 
something  else.  jSTow,  a  blazing  red  elec- 
tric flung  its  search-light  in  his  face. 
The  old  graduate  was  confused  by  the 
neAV  university  world.  His  head  spun 
and  his  eyes  blurred.  He  was  pretty  cold, 
too;  and  faint,  as  we  have  said.  He  lost 
a  car,  and  considerable  time  with  it.  He 
found  it  necessary  to  cling  carefully  to 
the  railing  when  he  climbed  to  the  plat- 
form of  the  car;  and  to  cling  more  cau- 
tiously when  he  left  it ;  for  the  steps  were 
slippery.  He  was  glad  that  his  wife  had 
made  him  wear  his  rubbers. 

The  doctor's  steps  were  slippery,  too, 
and  a  haughty  negro  was  putting  sawdust 
on  them.  He  glanced  at  the  country 
minister  with  the  superciliousness  which 
only  the  cultivated  poor  can  feel,  and  yet 
scorn  themselves  for  feeling,  in  the  man- 
ner of  servants.  The  rustic,  ill-dressed 
man  was  ushered  curtly  into  the  office. 
For  a  moment  the  sudden  warmth  of  the 
room  caught  the  breath  of  the  shivering 
visitor;  and  his  head  fell  against  the  tall, 
carved  back  of  the  office  chair. 

"  You  are  faint,"  observed  the  doctor. 
The  Reverend  Mr.  Penrose  found  brandy 
at  his  lips,  but  he  pushed  it  gently  away. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  he  pleaded.  "  I  am 
the  president  of  the  Temperance  Society 
in  my  parish." 

He  felt  as  he  spoke  them  how  the  words 
would  sound  to  this  man  of  the  world 
of  the  flesh.  But,  he  was  not  accustomed 
to  apologize  for  his  convictions.  An  ex- 
pression of  enforced  respect  traversed  the 
face  of  the  other. 

"Ah,  then,"  he  said,  gently.  "A  few 
swallows  of  tea."  He  rang,  and  the 
haughty  negro  brought  a  cup  of  tea.  It 
was  served  upon  a  silver  tray,  in  a  deli- 
cate china  cup  from  some  famous  factory 
of  which  the  country  minister  had  never 
heard.  He  drank  gratefully,  and  when 
he  had  finished  the  tea  he  put  his  story 
into  as  few  words  as  possible,  and  awaited 
the  verdict  as  quietly  as  he  could.  But 
the  physician  did  not  speak.  He  was  a 
fashionable  college  doctor,  but  he  was  a 
voung  doctor;  his  heart  had  not  hardened 
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within  him  yet;  he  regarded  the  clerical 
figure  in  the  patient's  chair  with  an 
expression  in  which  pity  and  deference 
manifestly  fought. 

"  You  see,'-  entreated  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Penrose,  ^  his  mother  is  an  invalid 
— I  cannot  say  what  etlect  this  will  have 
upon  her.  But  I  cannot  keep  such  news 
from  her  very  long.  I  thought  it  best 
to  come  directly  to  you  for  the  facts.  I 
am  prepared  for  the  worst." 

"  I  doubt  if  you  are,"  sprang  to  the 
physician's  lips;  but  he  switched  the  sen- 
tence off — ••  I  mean,  I  doubt  if  you  have 
come  to  the  right  office.  I  have  not  made 
any  tubercular  diagnosis  in  the  case  of 
your  son." 

The  father  began  to  tremble. 
*•  Are  vou  not  Doctor  Jackson  ?" 
'*  Yes." 

"  Dr.  Hiram  Jackson  ?'' 
"  That  is  my  name." 
"  Do  you  not  know  my  son — Harry 
Penrose — a  Junior — on  the  football  team? 
A  tall  young  man  \  His  hair  curls.  He 
is  an  athletic  fellow.  That  was  why  this 
news  surprised  me  so.  Surely  you  must 
know  my  son,  sir?'' 

'^  Oh  yes."  admitted  the  college  doctor. 
'"  I  have  met  your  son.  But  it  is  some  time 
— I  think  he  sent  for  me  for  a  sprained 
ankle.  It  must  have  been  sis  months  ago." 
^  Then  you  have  not  said — " 
*'I  have  notr  replied  the  doctor,  in  a 
reverberating  voice.  "  There  is,  I  repeat, 
an  e^-ident  error.  You  must  have  mis- 
taken the  name  of  your  son's  physician, 
Mr.  Penrose.  I  hoi)e,  when  you  find  him, 
he  will  be  able  to  relieve  your  appre- 
hension altogether.  These  college  lads 
give  their  parents  a  good  many  scares; 
they  are  seldom  as  ill  as  they  think.'' 

The  eyes  of  the  minister  evaded  those 
of  the  physician,  while  the  other  chatted 
on  kindly — anyhow,  anything,  to  save  the 
dreadful  moment. 

'•  It  IS  plain  that  I  have  made  a  mis- 
take/* said  Mr.  Penrose,  steadily.  "•  I 
have — ^perhaps  I  liave — come  to  the  wrong 
office.  I  thank  you,  sir.  You  are — ^you 
have  been  considerate.  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you.'' 

He  pushed  himself  weakly  into  his 
thin  overcoat.  The  doctor  heli>ed  him 
gently,  while  he  said :  "  You'd  better  look 
after  that  cough,  Mr.  Penrose.  If  I  were 
you,  I'd  get  home  as  soon  as  possible." 


He  handed  the  minister  his  old  silk 
hat,,  and  himself  showed  the  visitor 
kindly  to  the  door.  Mr.  Penrose  was 
conscious  of  a  foolish  gratitude  that  the 
negro  was  not  to  be  seen. 

He  went  blindly  down  the  sawdusted 
steps.  A  college  car  was  passing,  and  he 
took  it.  At  the  campus  he  got  out  and 
made  his  way  slowly  to  his  son's  rooms. 
It  seemed  to  him  undesirable  to  hurry. 
The  old  dormitory  that  he  used  to  study 
and  freeze  in  was  gone.  They  called 
tliem  halls  now;  they  were  handsome 
buildings,  warm  and  luxurious.  The 
chapel  was  left,  and  the  library,  yet  un- 
touched; these  had  the  dignity  of  their 
age  and  austerity  upon  them;  there  was 
ivy  on  the  chapel  still.  There  were  no 
study  hours  now,  and  boys  were  rollick- 
ing everj-wbere.  He  was  obliged  to  push 
his  way  through  a  crowd  that  did  not 
yield  for  him,  and  he  mounted  the  stairs 
— there  were  two  flights — with  a  weari- 
ness equalled  only  by  his  reluctance. 
He  shrank  so  from  what  was  before  hira 
that  he  was  tempted  to  return  to  his  wife, 
and  Fleecy  Ann,  and  Enoch,  without 
revealing  himself.  But  he  climbed  on, 
and  knocked  at  his  son's  door.  There 
was  no  reply  to  his  sunmions,  and  he 
stood  uncertain. 

"  Harry  should  be  studying,''  he 
thought.  •  Probably  he  is."  While  he 
hesitated,  a  loud  boy's  laugh  assailed  his 
ears — and  another  and  another;  a  storm 
of  what  he  would  have  called  "  revelry '' 
broke  through  the  room  of  the  student. 
He  knocked  again,  but  his  tap  was  un- 
heard, and  he  gently  pushed  open  the 
door,  and    stood  unnoticed 

That  the  room  was  handsomely  fitted 
did  not  much  surprise  him;  he  remem- 
bered that  Harry's  chum  had  a  rich  fa- 
ther. Draperies,  lion-skins,  a  damask 
couch-cover,  bric-a-brac,  pictures,  college 
flags,  luxurious  easy  chairs,  swam  before 
his  eyes  muddily.  A  fur  automobile- 
coat  was  tossed  over  the  back  of  the  chair 
in  which  Harry  was  sitting.  Automobile 
goggles  and  gauntlets  were  thrown  upon 
a  foot-rest.  There  were  three  other  lads. 
The  table  was  littered  with  poker  chips. 
A  bottle  and  glasses  stood  at  his  son's 
elbow.  Perplexing  details  arrested  the 
eyes  of  the  minister,  who  had  never 
watched    a    gambling   game   in    his   life. 
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In  fact,  he  did  not  know  poker  from 
bridge,  nor  madeira  from  champagne. 

Harry  was  playing  cleverly — he  could 
see  that.  The  boy's  face  was  of  a  higher 
order  than  any  to  which  his  companions 
belonged,  and  the  father,  with  a  snap 
at  the  heart,  saw  that  too.  Harry  was  a 
handsome  lad — curly,  with  frolicsome 
eyes;  he  was  broad  of  shoulder  and  full 
of  chest.  He  looked  to  be  in  excellent 
health.  A  curious,  darting  look  roved 
across  his  eyes,  in  and  out,  and  in  again 
— his  uncle  Harry  used  to  have  that  ex- 
pression. The  father  watched  with  held 
breath.  The  knob  of  the  door  curled 
into  one's  hand,  and  he  clung  to  it; 
he  had  not  stirred. 

"  I  call,"  said  one  of  the  hoys,  shoving 
a  yellow  chip  into  the  middle  of  the  table 
and  scowling  at  Harry.  Another  dropped 
a  blue,  and  stooped  with  an  oath  to  pick 
it  up.  This  brought  the  minister  within 
range  of  his  eyes. 

^^  Look  here,  Penrose,"  he  said.  "  Who's 
that  old  codger  in  the  door?" 

Harry  Penrose  turned.  A  color  as 
deep  as  the  grain  of  the  red  oak  in  the 
parsonage  pasture  surged  to  the  boy's 
ears;  then  he  went  snow  white.  In- 
stinctively his  hand  covered  the  pile  of 
chips  nearest  him  upon  the  table,  while 
he  cried,  ^^  Why,  Eather!"  It  seemed  he 
could  think  of  nothing  else  to  say,  and 
he  repeated  the  two  words  stupidly, 
"Why,  Eather!" 

"  Boys,'^  he  added,  with  difficulty,  "  my 
father  has  come  to  see  me.  We'll  stop 
for  to-night." 

The  boys  got  to  their  feet  and  stood 
awkwardly.  The  country  minister  in 
his  shabby  clothes,  with  his  Christian 
eyes,  regarded  them  steadfastly.  The 
man  was  now  as  much  at  home  as  he 
was  in  his  own  pulpit.  The  ethical 
situation  had  restored  his  self-possession. 
All  his  diffidence  and  rusticity  had 
dropped  from  him.  Harry  was  intro- 
ducing his  friends — uncomfortably,  it 
could  be  seen;  he  was  the  rustic  now; 
he  stammered  and  quavered.  The  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Penrose  responded  with  a 
certain  courtliness.  The  boys  found 
their  hats  and  slunk  out.  One  of  them 
was  something  the  worse  for  liquor,  and 
his  friends  helped  him  along.  When 
the  door  had  closed  behind  them  all, 
Harry  turned  the  key. 


"  Won't  you  come  and  get  warm, 
Eather  ?"  he  said,  timidly.  "  You  look 
cold." 

Mr.  Penrose  took  the  chair  that  was 
pushed  toward  him,  and  put  his  numbed 
feet  upon  the  radiator.  Harry  put  away 
the  bottle  and  glasses,  pushed  away 
the  chips,  and  threw  his  cigar  out  of 
the  window. 

Neither  the  man  nor  the  boy  spoke. 
The  room  was  nauseating  and  blue  with 
smoke.  The  minister  sickened  in  it, 
but  he  did  not  say  so.  He  had  never 
nagged  Harry  about  smoking.  He  had 
perceived  that  there  were  more  serious 
matters  concerning  which  to  contend 
with  a  son  for  the  life  of  his  soul. 

"  Had  your  supper,  Eather  ?"  asked  the 
lad,  when  he  had  borne  the  surcharged 
silence  as  long  as  he  could. 

Mr.  Penrose  shook  his  head. 

"  Oh,  come  on,  then,  with  me.  Come 
over  to  my  club.  It  isn't  late.  You  look 
as  if  you  needed  something." 

"Your  mother  directed  Eleecy  Ann  to 
Xjut  me  up  some  luncheons,"  replied  the 
minister,  unexpectedly.  "  It  saves  buy- 
ing them.  But  I  have  not  felt  like  eat- 
ing— not  to-night.  If  you  will  excuse 
me,  Harry,  I  will  take  a  bite  right  here. 
I  might  feel  stronger  for  it.  I  do  not — 
I  am  not  as  well  as  usual." 

He  drew  out  from  his  old  bag  a  big 
paper  parcel  of  corned-beef  sandwiches 
and  caraway  cookies,  and  tried  conscien- 
tiously to  eat.  After  a  few  mouthfuls 
he  gave  up  the  attempt,  and  restored  the 
luncheon  to  the  bag.  He  scrupulously 
picked  up  the  crumbs,  and  was  stooping 
to  brush  them  from  the  rug  with  his 
hand,  when  Harry  gulped  and  rushed: 

"  Eor  God's  sake,  Eather  —  donH. 
That's  for  me,  not  you."  The  boy  knelt 
and  brushed  the  crumbs,  and  then  he 
lifted  his  hanging  face. 

"  Why,  you've  got  your  overcoat  on  yet, 
Eather.  You'll  take  cold  when  you  go 
out.  You  have  a  cold.  Where  did  you 
get  that  cough?" 

The  lad  could  be  seen  to  cringe  as  he 
removed  the  shabby  overcoat  from  his 
father's  shoulders.  He  laid  it  down 
across  the  automobile  fur,  as  if,  perhaps, 
he  would  have  covered  that  from  sight. 
He  shut  the  window  and  turned  on  more 
heat  in  the  radiator.  By  this  time  he 
had  in  some  measure  regained  his  com- 
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posure.  He  Avas  puzzled  that  his  fatlier 
did  not  blame  him;  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  be  blamed;  he  felt  as  if  a  good, 
round,  unsa notified  scolding  would  have 
been  a  relief.  He  even  wished  that  his 
father  had  been  a  swearing  man  and 
would  hurl  language  at  him.  He  was 
ix^rfectly  aware  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  compass  of  the  profane  vocabulary 
which  he  did  not  deserve.  At  last  the 
minister  spoke. 

"  Your  mother  sends  you  her  love,"  he 
said,  gently.  *'  And  so  would  Enoch,  I 
am  sure,  if  he  could  speak  English.  Y"ou 
are  greatly  beloved  at  home,  my  son. 
We  miss  you  very  much.  ...  I  thought 
it  best  to  come  on  and  see  for  myself 
how  you  are  situated.  ...  I  have  done 
so,"  he  added,  with  a  poignant  glance 
about  the  dissipated-looking  room.  "  It 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  case  for  words,"  he 
])roceeded,  slowly.  "  But  there  are  two 
points.     Y^our  bills — " 

"  I've  taken  out  a  caveat  on  tliat 
automobile-brake,"  interrupted  the  lad. 
*^  They  think  I  could  get  a  patent. 
That's  expensive,  you  see. 

"  I  know  that's  only  a  part  of  it," 
added  Hariy,  feverishly.  His  shallow 
words  flooded  his  father's  significant  si- 
lence. "  I'm  in  a  deuce  of  a  scrape, 
Eather,"  he  pleaded.  There  w^as  a  child- 
ish movement  of  his  handsome  mouth; 
he  put  up  his  under  lip  in  the  way  he 
used  to  do  when  he  was  a  baby. 

•^  I  can  mortgage  your  grandfather's 
homestead  in  Vermont,"  said  Mr.  Pen- 
rose without  looking  at  the  lad.  "  I  can 
sell  it,  if  necessary.  I  have  no  other 
assets — none  in  the  world." 

"  But  you  rent  it  summers.  It  helps 
you  out.  Your  salary  is  so  small!"  cried 
the  boy.    "  You  can't  afford  to  do  that." 

"I  can  afford  it  better  than  I  can 
afford  to  have  my  son  in  debt,"  replied 
the  minister. 

"  Some  of  them  are  debts  of  honor," 
urged  Harry,  weakly. 

"  There  we  differ,"  contradicted  Mr. 
Penrose,  with  the  first  grip  of  sternness 
that  had  clutched  through  the  interview. 
"  Call  them  debts  of  dishonor — debts  of 
dishonor !  Then  drop  the  matter.  There 
is  one  other.  Your  health —  You  un- 
derstood, of  course,  how  much  suffering 
your  last  letter  would  cause.  I  have  not 
shown    it   to    your   poor   mother.      I    did 


not  dare  to.  80  I  came  on.  1  have  been 
to  seeyour  doctor,  Harry." 

But  Harry's  curling  head  had  fallen 
into  his  athletic  hands;  his  father's  com- 
manding, quiet  voice  rose  about  him 
like  a  tide:  ^*  Doctor  Jackson?  Dr. 
Hiram  Jackson^  That  was  the  name, 
was  it?  Perhaps  I  made  a  mistake?  I 
hoped  there  was  some  mistake — I  have  not 
your  letter  by  me.  If  there  is  some  other 
physician,  Harry — "  The  words  climbed 
to  a  pathetic  eagerness. 

"Xo!"  cried  Harr^-,  lifting  liis  abject 
face.  "  There  isn't  any  other.  I  sup- 
I)oso  he  was  the  only  one  I  could  think 
of.  I  guess  I  told  you  a  cursed  lie — I 
was  so  hard  up !" 

"I  don't  know  but  I'd  rather  it  had 
been  true,"  groaned  the  father,  ^'  than — 
than  this.'" 

He  rose  and  stood  blindly,  groping  for 
his  hat;  he  had  got  his  arms  into  the 
sleeves  of  his  overcoat  before  the  lad's 
mind  overtook  the  meaning  of  the  act. 

"But,  Father!  Y^'ou're  not  going? 
Where  will  you  go?  Where  are  you 
staying?  It's  too  cold  for  you  to  go  any- 
where— with  that  cough.  Take  my  room, 
Father!  Stay  with  me.  Father,  do!  I 
can  turn  in  on  the  lounge — I  shall  be 
all  right.  My  chum's  a  good  fellow. 
He  won't  mind.  .  .  .  Fatherr 

"  Good-night,   Harry.     Good-by." 

"  Father,  don't  go !  Stay  "here  with 
me!     Father!" 

"  Good-night,  my  son.  Good-by,  my 
son.     Good-by." 

"  I  will  try  to  make  you  comfortable," 
entreated  Harry. 

The  father  lifted  one  hand  in  a  sin- 
gular, solemn  gesture;  it  was  not  unlike 
that  the  lad  had  seen  him  use  in  the  old 
church  at  Thistleton  at  the  moment  of 
the  benediction.  The  college  boy  shriv- 
elled before  the  gesture. 

He  stood  stupidly,  and  then  he  ran. 
But  his  mind  had  not  run,  and  Mr.  Pen- 
rose had  well  the  start  of  him,  having 
reached  the  lower  flight  of  stairs.  There 
were  no  fellows  about,  and  Harry  called 
after  him  tremulously: 

"  Father !  I  wasn't  quite  such  a  brute 
as  you  think !  When  I  wrote  that  cursed 
letter  I  was —  Father,  I'd  been —  Fa- 
ther, come  back  and  stay  with  me! 
Father!" 

Then   Harry  scrambled  down   and  out 
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into  the  air,  still  calling.  But  the  flee- 
ing figure  did  not  hear.  It  melted  into 
the  campus  with  its  pathos  and  its  dig- 
nity— a  ghost  of  the  old,  vanished  Harle; 
the  religious  Harle,  whose  sons  lived 
sparsely,  and  studied  laboriously,  and 
honored  their  parents;  and  their  days 
were  long  in  the  land  of  the  intellect 
and  of  the  spirit. 

The  minister  had  now  begun  to  feel 
very  ill.  A  stranger  in  his  Alma  Mater, 
he  wandered  for  a  little  while,  aimlessly. 
He  had  no  money  for  hotel  bills.  No 
train  left  for  Thistleton  till  morning. 
It  seemed  to  him  that,  though  he  spent 
the  night  in  the  streets,  he  could  not 
accept  the  hospitality  of  his  own  son. 
It  had  been  upon  his  lips  to  say  so  to 
the  boy,  in  a  few  leaping  words — all 
human  and  all  terrible.  Now  he  was 
glad  that  he  had  not  done  so;  and  after- 
ward he  thanked  God  that  he  had  never 
spoken  them.  The  blazing  red  electric 
with  the  search-light  had  almost  run  him 
down  while  he  was  wondering  what  he 
should  do.  He  took  the  car,  and  the  car 
took  him  to  the  station.  Then  he  remem- 
bered the  night  express.  It  did  not  stop 
at  Thistleton;  but  there  was  a  crossing 
where  it  had  to  slow  up,  four  miles 
beyond.  It  was  warm  in  the  Harle  sta- 
tion. He  tried  to  eat  one  of  his  corned- 
beef  sandwiches  while  he  waited  for  the 
train.  When  it  came,  he  took  it  with- 
out hesitation.  He  breathed  upon  the 
frost  on  the  car  Avindow  presently  to 
look  out.  He  saw  that  it  was  beginning 
to  snow. 

Everybody  was  abed  and  asleep  but 
Enoch.  The  old  dog  could  not  rest,  but 
wandered  unaccountably  here  and  there. 
From  the  kitchen  to  the  wood-shed,  from 
the  shed  to  the  front  porch,  he  beat  a 
monotonous,  uneasy  track.  Eleecy  Ann 
had  called  him  in,  till  she  got  tired  of  it, 
and  abandoned  him  to  his  whim.  It 
snowed  hard,  anji  the  wind  rose,  but 
Enoch  minded  neither  circumstance. 
Often  he  went  to  the  street  and  looked 
up  and  down.  Then  he  returned  to  the 
porch  and  lay  flat  in  the  drifting  snow. 
He  did  not  sleep. 

"  He's  expectin'  of  his  marster,''  Fleecy 
Ann  observed  to  Mrs.  Penrose.  "  You'll 
have  to  leave  him  be.     I  told  him  there 


warn't    no    train.      But    he    thinks    he 
knows  better." 

He  had  a  bed  of  his  own  in  the  wood- 
shed and  another  in  the  kitchen,  but 
Enoch  did  not  go  to  bed.  It  snowed 
viciously,  and  it  snowed  all  night.  To- 
ward dawn,  at  half  past  four  by  the 
church  clock,  the  dog's  disturbance  visibly 
increased.  He  ran  to  the  street  and  lay 
down  there,  watching  both  ways.  He 
could  not  see  very  well  nor  hear  very 
well — he  was  so  old — but  that  in  him 
stronger  than  sight  or  hearing  held  him 
to  his  post.  At  quarter  of  five  the  dog 
began  to  whine  and  nose  the  snow,  and 
toss  it  this  side  and  that,  and  burrow  in 
it.  Now  he  waded  over  to  the  church — 
it  was  but  a  few  rods — and  whined  and 
burrowed  there.  What  was  the  mound 
against  the  steps — too  dark  to  be  a  drift, 
too  white  to  be  a  man?  The  dog  with 
the  blood  of  the  snow  and  the  mountains 
in  him — he  of  the  famous  race  whose 
passion  it  is  to  save  the  master  race  or 
perish  in  the  effort — leaped  and  pushed 
and  pounced,  and  kissed  and  clung,  and 
warmed  and  kissed  again.  And  while 
he  kissed  he  cried  like  a  human  child. 

The  man  was  not  unconscious,  and  he 
had  wit  enough  left  to  rouse  and  move. 
He  would  have  said  that  he  had  only 
stopped  to  rest;  afterward  he  maintained 
that  he  had  called  for  help.  But  if  he 
had,  only  the  half-deaf  dog  heard  him. 
Even  the  wife  slept  through. 

The  village  doctor — the  wheels  of  his 
buggy  clogged  and  thwarted  by  the  heavy, 
unexpected  snow — was  driving  slowly 
from  a  late  case,  when  Enoch  leaped 
out,  and  stood  in  the  road  before  the 
tired  horse,  and  barked  hoarsely,  with 
agonizing  sound. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Enoch  ?"  said  the 
doctor.  But  he  saw  what  was  the  matter 
and  sprang. 

So  the  old  St.  Bernard  —  limping 
through  the  packed  snow  behind  the 
buggy — brought  his  master  home. 

The  minister  turned  and  slept;  when 
he  had  waked  he  turned  and  looked.  It 
was  his  first  unclouded  look  for  now  some 
weeks.  He  knew  that  he  must  have  been 
very  sick.  But  he  had  not  troubled  him- 
self about  that.  It  seemed  that  he  had 
undergone   acute  hallucinations   and  dis- 
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tresses.  In  his  delirium  hv  called  persist- 
ently for  Harry.  Sometimes  be  varied 
the  word  and  cried,  ^'  My  sou,  my  son  I" 

They  had  made  up  a  bed  for  him  in 
his  study,  and  therein  he  found  himself, 
one  burly  ^farch  day,  when  the  base- 
burner  drew  fast,  and  the  comforter  was 
hung  between  the  rattling  windows  and 
the  study  chair.  The  Revised  Version 
and  the  Concordance  were  closed.  His 
JJihle  Dictionary  and  Travels  in  the  Holy 
Land  a-nd  the  Parabolic  Teachings  of 
Christ  had  been  shoved  away  into  the 
bookcases.  Medicines  and  a  red  gera- 
nium and  a  box  of  guava  jelly  had  re- 
placed his  sermon  paper  and  the  Inter- 
national Lessons  upon  his  desk.  He  felt 
that  Enoch  was  on  the  floor  beside  him; 
but  for  the  moment  there  seemed  to  be 
no  one  else  in  the  room.  He  experienced 
a  species  of  relief  that  the  gaunt  red 
caks  beyond  the  stark  pasture  could  not 
be  seen  from  this  side  of  the  house.  He 
glanced  at  his  church,  and  wondered  who 
had  supplied.  He  took  a  certain  pleasure 
in  hearing  sleigh-bells  call  by;  and  he 
noticed  that  the  hens  were  out  enjoying 
themselves  between  the  wood-pile  and  the 
back  door.  These  matters  appeared  to 
be  as  much  as  his  mind  could  carry,  and 
he  sighed  and  slept  again.  When  he 
waked,  his  wife  was  in  the  room,  and 
he  said : 

"Why,  Sarah!  Poor  Sarah!  What 
will  this  do  to  youf 

For  he  had  been  aware  all  along,  al- 
though he  could  not  say  so,  that  the  in- 
valid— with  the  splendid  power  of  chronic 
invalids  to  spring  out  of  themselves  on  to 
the  precipice  of  emergencies  that  reach 
deeper  than  their  o\\ti  physical  miseries — 
had  been  often  in  the  study,  silently  be- 
side him.  She  had  a  divine  quiet  and 
comprehension.  Sarah  used  to  be  won- 
derful when  people  were  sick — before  she 
herself  was  smitten. 

"You're  all  right,  Mr.  Penrose,"  she 
said,  serenely.  "You  are  growing  bet- 
ter every  minute." 

"Did  yon  have  Miss  Whatcher  here?" 
he  asked,  nnexpectedly.  Miss  Whatcher 
was  the  village  nurse;  of  the  oldest  and 
dreariest  variety  known  to  the  hill- 
country  towns.  Thistleton  had  never 
evolved  beyond  Miss  Whatcher.  Mrs. 
Penrose  nodded. 

"  Where   has   the   old  maid   gone  to  ?" 


demanded  the  sick  man,  irritably.  This 
was  as  near  profanity  as  the  Reverend  .Mr. 
Penrose  had  ever  been  knowni  to  arrive. 
His  wife's  heavenly  blue  eyes  scintillated 
with  keen  earthly  appreciation  of  the 
moral  lapse. 

"  She's  off  duty  to-day." 

"Thank  God!"  ejaculated  the  minis- 
ter. "Wasn't  there  a  man  nurse,  too  T' 
he  added,  after  some  difficult  thought. 
"  Lately,  I  mean  V 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  wife,  comfortably. 
"  There's  been  one  for  a  few  days." 

"  Where  is  he  V 

"  I  sent  him  up-stairs  to  get  some 
sleep." 

"  You  go  rest,  Sarah,"  pleaded  the  pa- 
tient, with  his  old  unresting  thought- 
fulness  for  her.  A  tenderer  husband 
never  lived. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Sarah.  "  Just  as 
you  say.  I'll  send  Fleecv  Ann  in  a 
while." 

Beside  the  l>ed  the  dog  lay  like  a  stat- 
ue of  Barry,  his  ancestor — the  great 
Barry,  on  whose  monument  are  carved 
these  words: 

''He  saved  forty  persons;  he  was  MUed 
hy  the  forty-first/' 

Only  one  member  of  the  family  could 
induce  Enoch  to  leave  the  study.  When 
the  sick  man's  hand  fell  over  the  edge 
of  the  mattress,  Enoch  softly  kissed  it. 

Fleecy  Ann  sat  down  by  the  base- 
burner  importantly,  as  if  she  were 
playing  a  part  in  a  charade  or  tableau 
at  some  church  festival.  Her  hands  were 
folded  on  her  cooking-apron.  She  did 
not  speak.  The  hens  clucked  drowsily  by 
the  wood-pile.  The  sleigh-bells  did  not 
disturb  the  patient,  who  seemed  to  take 
a  pleasure  in  them.  Like  an  animal  who 
lives  by  continual  naps,  he  turned  and 
slept  again. 

The  blue  snow  of  the  March  hour  be- 
fore twilight  had  darkened  into  purple 
gray,  when  the  man  nurse  came  in.  The 
doctor  had  come  and  gone,  and  the  min- 
ister was  lying  peacefully.  The  man 
nurse  brought  in  a  cup  of  chicken  broth. 
Except  for  the  stovelight  the  room  was 
dark.  Mr.  Penrose  took  the  broth  obe- 
diently. Lie  had  begun  to  tremble,  but 
he  spoke  quietly  enough;  he  perceived 
that  he  was  too  weak  to  agitate  himself. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  here,  Harry  ? 
I  did  not  expect  to  see  you.'^ 
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'^I've  sent  that  old  hen  off,"  replied 
Harry,  irreverently.  He  strode  over 
Enoch,  and  sat  down  by  the  bed  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  "  I'm  perfectly 
able  to  take  care  of  you,"  the  lad  affirmed, 
with  some  emphasis.  "  I  am  very  strong 
and  well.  I'm  worth  a  dozen  hens,  any- 
how. .  .  .  Let  me  take  care  of  yon,  Fa- 
ther!    Please!'^ 

Fle  remained  on  duty  all  night.  The 
boy's  big  hands,  gnarled  with  baseball, 
toughened  by  football,  supple  from 
brassies  and  drivers,  and  steeled  with 
steering  automobiles,  handled  the  wraith 
of  the  sick  man  with  a  wonderful  velvet. 
He  seemed  to  need  neither  sleep  nor 
respite.  He  sat  like  a  figure  of  a  gladi- 
ator; he  observed  like  an  educated  man; 
he  touched  like  a  woman.  Once  in  the 
night  his  father  thought  he  heard  him 
sob  like  one. 

There  were  no  words  between  them 
on  any  matter,  and  morning  found  them 
together  and  silent — it  was  a  beautiful 
morning.  Harry  went  to  his  breakfast 
and  his  bed. 

"  You  won't  miss  me,  Father,  will  you," 
he  asked,  anxiously,  "  if  I  sleep  a  little  ?" 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  when  you 
are  rested,  my  son,"  replied  Mr.  Penrose, 
with  reserve.  But  the  boy  saw  a  single 
tear  upon  the  man's  gray-white  cheek. 
Impulsively  he  stooped  and  put  his  lips 
to  his  father's  shrunken  hand.  Then 
the  door  closed  quickly  and  quietly  be- 
tween them. 

It  went  on  in  this  way  with  them  for 
some  days  and  nights;  but  the  patient 
obviously  gained  upon  himself,  and  grew 
something  stronger.  One  cloudy  day  he 
seemed  to  be  oppressed  and  troubled,  and 
when  the  lad  had  come  on  duty  in  the 
late  afternoon,  he  spoke  outright: 

"  Harry,  you  must  be  getting  back. 
It  won't  do  to  stay  away  from  Harle  too 
long.  You'll  fall  behind  your  rank. 
You'd  better  send  for  Miss  Whatcher. 
I  can  get  along." 

Then  Harry  I^enrose  gathered  himself 
— he  used  to  say  afterward  that  it  took 
more  grit  than  it  did  to  hold  a  ball 
with  a  dozen  fellows  atop  of  you — he 
took  his  heart  in  his  young  mouth  and 
distinctly  said: 

'^  Father,  don't  worry.  I  am  not  going 
back  to  college."    A  breath  such  as  might 


answer  the  stab  of  an  instrument  that 
turned  in  a  wound  escaped  the  sick  man. 

"  Suspended?"  he  gasped. 

''  No,  sir." 

"  Are  you  expelled,  Harry  ?" 

"Ao,  sir!" 

''  I  don't  understand,  then.  Explain 
yourself,  my  son." 

"  I  have  left  college,  sir.  I  am  going 
into  business.  I  have  found  an  excellent 
situation.  I  am  going  to  pay  my  own 
debts — every  fool  dollar  of  them,  that's 
all.  I've  arranged  the  whole  matter.  I 
won't  have  you  carry  the  load  of  me  an- 
other month.  I've  done  with  it.  I've 
made  an  ass  of  myself  long  enough," 

"  Business  ?"  repeated  the  minister, 
vaguely.  "  What  species  of  business  ?" 
He  pictured  his  son  in  a  retail  dry- 
goods  store  measuring  off  cotton  cloth 
with  a  yardstick;  or  possibly  it  might 
be  blue  ribbon. 

"  Automobiles,"  said  Harry,  promptly. 
''  I'm  going  in  with  my  chum's  father. 
I'll  begin  at  the  bottom  and  pull  up. 
You'll  see,  sir." 

^'  But  afterward  ?"  eagerly  cried  Mr. 
Penrose.  "  It  is  very  commendable  in 
you,  Harry;  but  after  your  debts  are 
paid — you  could  return  and  take  your 
Senior  year?" 

"^  I  never  was  born  for  it.  Father,"  re- 
plied the  boy — gently  for  a  boy.  "  I  shall 
be  better  off  working  dog-hard  at  some- 
thing I  can  handle.  You  and  Mother 
have  stood  too  much  from  me.  I've  been 
a  wild  fellow — cruel,  too.  I'm  so  ashamed 
of  myself — I'm  side  ashamed.  I  never 
would  have  come  home  at  all.  I'd  have 
run  away.  But  when  Mother  wrote  me — 
she  put  a  special  delivery  on  it.  Father. 
Think  of  that!" 

The  boy  tried  to  laugh,  and  then  he 
tried  not  to  choke.  The  Reverend  Mr. 
Penrose  was  perfectly  silent.  For  a  mo- 
ment his  heart  battled  within  the  old 
Harle  graduate.  His  son!  The  spiritual 
heir  of  seven  generations  of  ministers! 
Automohiles !  For  the  first  time  in  his 
life  he  reflected  that  there  might  be 
other  values  in  a  man's  career  than  a 
college  diploma.  Call  it  what  you  will — 
soul — ^spirit — character' — ^temperament — 
Harry  had  to  be  made  or  marred  in  his 
own  way — or  God's.  Was  it  possible  that 
an  automobile-brake  could  be  God's  way? 

"  You    must    decide    for    yourself,    my 
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son,"  be  faltered.  When  he  turned  his 
agitated  face  he  saw  that  the  boy  was 
kneeling  beside  the  bed,  and  fighting  back 
big  sobs  as  he  used  to  do  when  he  was  a 
little,  manly  fellow  and  had  got  thrashed 
in  a  fight. 

"  Father,  you  didn't  hear  me  that 
night — I  called  after  you  to  say — Father, 
I  wasn't  such  an  infernal  scoundrel — I'd 
been  drinking  when  I  wrote  that  con- 
founded letter.  It's  been  bad  enough. 
Ford  knows.  Forgive  me,  Father!  My 
Ijoor  father!  If  the  God  you  preach  is 
the  God  you  practise  ...  if  He's  like  you 
— Father!  I'd  believe — why,  I'd  believe 
in  anything P^ 

But  there  the  boy  hid  his  face  upon 
one  of  the  minister's  shaking  hands. 
Slowly,  in  a  sacred  stillness,  he  felt 
the  other  creep  up  and  rest  upon  his 
curly  head. 

Then,  elastic,  radiant,  boy-like,  he  re- 
bounded. 

"  Father !  I've  sold  that  automobile 
coat.  I  couldn't  wear  the  blamed  thing 
again — I'd  freeze  first.  It's  going  into — 
it  means  something  for  you — you'll  hear 
from  it.  Wliere's  Enoch?  Come  on, 
Enoch!  Let's  go  snowball  by  the  wood- 
pile where  Father  can  see!" 

It  came  on  to  be  the  last  evening  of 
the  lad's  at  home,  and  the  convalescent 
minister  had  begged  to  be  allowed  a  cer- 
tain privilege,  for  now  many  week?  de- 
nied him. 

"I  should  like  to  hold  family  prayers, 
my  son,  in  your  mother's  room,  accord- 
ing to  our  custom,  before  you  go.*' 

So  Harry  gave  him  an  iron  arm,  and 
had  helped  him  across  tjie  dark  entry 
and  stooped  him  under  the  low  door,  when 
Enoch's  bronchial  bark,  thundering  upon 
a  disturbance  in  the  back  yard,  scattered 
the  religious  emotions  of  the  family  too 
thoroughly  for  immediate  recall. 

"  I'll  go  and  see,"  observed  Harry,  with 
some  embarrassment. 

"It's  The  Plumber!"  said  Fleecy  Ann, 
■with  awe.  History  did  not  record  when 
a  plumber  (in  his  professional  capacity) 
had  been  seen  at  the  Thistleton  parsonage. 

^yhip  in  hand,  rubber  boots  to  his 
knees,  fur  cap  on  the  back  of  his  head. 
Deacon  Ledd  tramped  muddily  through 
the  kitchen  and  stood  before  the  too  low 


door  in  the  front  entry  by  the  wood- 
box.  At  that  point  he  removed  his  cap 
and  took  the  attitude  which  he  assumed 
when  he  spoke  in  prayer-meeting  on  Fri- 
day evenings. 

"  Mr.  Penrose,''  he  said,  not  without 
signs  of  excitement,  ''  when  do  you  think, 
sir,  you'd  be  able  to  let  us  put  a  furnace 
int'  the  parsonage?" 

The  pastor  went  ashen  to  the  lips. 

**  Does  the  parish  wish  me  to  re- 
sign ?"  he  panted.  "  Have  you  appointed 
a  successor? — I  know  I've  been  ill  a 
good  while.  But  I  thought  I  should  be 
able  to  preach  Sunday  after  next,  Dea- 
con Ledd." 

Harry  Penrose  took  three  steps.  One 
big.  un regenerate  word  leaped  to  his  lips 
before  the  very  ears  of  the  church  officer. 

"Damn!''  said  Harr^^  He  went  up 
and  put  his  young  arm  around  his  fa- 
ther. "  Oh,  hurry  up.  Deacon !"  he  cried, 
irreverently. 

"  Pastor,"  complained  the  plumber- 
deacon,  ''  I  wouldn't  have  thought  it  of 
you,  sir.  Me! — us — your  people!  Why, 
pastor,  there  ain't  a  parson  in  North 
America  we'd  swop  you  for.  .  .  .  This — 
this  dog-goned  furnace  is  yours,  sir, 
yours!  Here,  Harry,  you'll  have  to  finish 
this  speech  yourself.  It's  too  much  for 
me.  I  can't  do  it  in  a  suitable  manner. 
Won't,  hey?  Sho!  Well,  then.  I've  set 
you  all  of  a  tremble,  sir —  Sho!  Mr. 
Penrose,  if  he  won't,  then  here  goes. 
It's  him  did  it,  not  us.  I  wish'd  we  had. 
But  we  never  thought  on't.  .  .  .  Harry, 
he's  put  part  down,  pastor,  and  I've 
taken  a  mortgage  on  his  wages  till  he's 
})aid  whole  up.  He  was  partikkelar  on 
that  point.  There  ain't  goin'  to  be  any 
liabilities  on  this  furnace,  Mr.  Penrose. 
Nor  we  don't  calculate  to  have  any  more 
pneumonias  in  this^i^parsonage — not  if 
good  hot  air  and  Lehigh  Valley  can  per- 
vent  it,  sir.'' 

Hands  in  his  pockets.  Harry  had  stood 
whistling  softly.     Now  he  interrupted: 

^'  Father,  Deacon  Ledd  doesn't  say  that 
he  is  giving  all  the  work.  He  sets 
it  up  without  charge.  He  has  been 
YQTy  generous." 

"  The  Ladies'  Aid  contributed  the 
registers,"  interposed  the  Deacon,  hap- 
pily. "  The  Sunday-school  ordered  a  ton 
of  conl.  And  the  Widows'  Mite — they 
give    the    dampers.      Your    father    don't 
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seem  to  understand,  Harry,"  added  the 
ecclesiastical  plumber,  "  how  much  this 
parish  sets  by  him.  It's  goin'  on  twenty- 
two  years — a  good  while,  pastor.  You've 
married  us  an'  you've  baptized  us  an' 
you've  buried  us  an'  you've  comfort- 
ed us  .  .  ." 

'^  Deacon  Ledd,"  said  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Penrose,  not  very  audibly,  "  we  were 
about  to  meet  for  family  prayers  when 
you  arrived  upon  your  generous  er- 
rand. Won't  you  stay  and  join  us  in 
our  devotions?  It  is  the  first  time 
since  my  recent  illness,  and  the  occasion 
is  one  of  special  interest  to  us,  as  you 
will  perceive." 

"  I've  got  my  rubber  boots  on,"  replied 
the  Deacon.  "  And  my  mare  ain't 
blanketed.  If  it's  all  the  same  to  you, 
pastor,  I  guess  I'll  go  out  and  unload. 
You  pray  and  I'll  work,  pastor.     See  ?" 

The  family,  in  the  invalid's  bedroom, 
sat  quietly.  Harry  had  turned  the  key. 
Mrs.  Penrose  cried  some,  as  ministers' 
wives  do  when  the  parish  has  done  a 
pleasant  thing,  and  Fleecy  Ann  put  her 
cooking- apron  to  her  eyes.  Enoch  went 
behind  the  air-tight,  coughing,  and  then 
he  came  over  and  crawled  to  his  young 
raaster's  feet.  A  minister  may  preach, 
but  he  cannot  lie  down  on  the  floor  and 


kiss  a  tan  shoe  a  good  while,  and  be  very 
happy.  Harry  sat  beside  his  mother's 
lounge  with  the  comforter  on  it,  and  the 
old  afghan.  Through  the  window  the 
oak  trees  looked  in  across  the  skylit  pas- 
ture. The  sun  was  dipping,  and  there 
was  a  joyous  color  everywhere. 

The  minister  took  his  Bible  and  read 
a  little  from  the  vigorous  great  psalm 
which  blesses  the  Lord  in  every  verse, 
because  His  mercy  endureth  forever. 
Then  he  knelt  and  tried  to  pray.  He  had 
meant  to  pray  quite  a  time;  he  felt  as 
if  he  must  remember  the  parish,  and  Dea- 
con Ledd.  and  the  Ladies'  Aid,  and  the 
Sunday-school,  and  the  Widows'  Mite. 
Then  he  had  thought  that  he  should  ask 
the  blessing  of  God  upon  his  son — as 
he  had  never  asked  before,  as  he  never 
might  again.  But  he  was  surprised  to 
find  that  all  his  glad  words  and  all 
his  solemn  ones  went  from  him  as  if 
they  had  wings- -angel's  wings,  perhaps; 
who  knew  ? 

For  these  were  all  that  he  could  speak: 

"  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven ! 
Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children 
.  .  .  Thou  hast  pitied  us  .  .  .  For  the 
sake  of  .Jesus  Christ,  Thine  only  Son, 
our  Saviour  .  .  ." 

''Amen/'  said  Harry  Penrose.  The 
lad  had  gone  upon  his  knees. 
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LIFE    is    running    fast    aw^ay. 
All   the   woods   are  yet   to   learn : 
What   did   yonder  squirrel   say  ? 
And   I   never  shall   return — 

Not,  like  bud  or  building  bird. 
Come   when    April   comes   again; 

Scarcely  have  I  learned  a  word 
Of  the  language  of  the   rain. 

Swift   the   summer  glides   away. 
Not   one   lesson    learned   aright ; 

Soon  comes   round  the  longest   day — 
Ah!  how  soon  the  longest  night! 
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I^UMETHING  was  coming  down  the 

j^RoaJ.       Vasniely     sifting     through 

4]*' A.  the  open  windows  of  the  hotel  into 

'  >n 

II- 

-.    the    murmur   of    Toices.    and 

^' V  feet-    The  native  servants 

ntatiously  out  on  the  hal- 


in    shirt-wai"^t    ami    >tiurt    >Kin    ui    uarK 

material,  dashed  oft  one  more  post-card, 

and  with  a  leap  was  out  there  too.     The 

''\\    a    telephone    voice    followed 

nrder.    leaving    the    big    room 

lid  of  Sikhs  celebrating  the 
birthday  of  Guru  Gobind  Singh  Ji.  tenth 
vTura  of  Khalsa.  a  man  of  some  dis- 
tinction in  those  parts,  if  we  are  to 
\-"  -^m  written  for  the 

•        -  1    one    whom    they 

declareti  ti>ey  were  about  to  honor  with 
"*  magnificent  eclat.'* 

With  flaming  turbans,  coats  of  any- 
thing from  orange  plush,  scarlet  velvet, 
and  gold  to  the  blue  of  the  King's  serv- 
ice, they  made  a  gay  rabble  as  they  sa- 
laamed and  embraced  one  another,  their 
unusually  grave,  bearded  faces  wreathed 
'\i>  happiness,  showing  many  fine  teeth. 

True  to  their  training,  the  soldier- 
men  and  police  marched  in  formation 
Ijefore  a  pair  of  the  scanty  few  horses 
on  the  island,  now  drawing  an  open  car- 
riage banked  heavily  with  cut  flowers, 
upon  whose  tender  bed  lay  an  open  book. 
On  either  step  a  turbaned  figure  in  white 
omshed  with  ornate  feathery  fans  imag- 
inary flies  o^  its  leaves,  while  the  rest 
followed  in  a  shifting  wake  singing  their 


•quaint  hill  -^"knt: 

through    the    rt .-  ..  ,  -    .... 

starine  Chinese,  and  were  gone. 

The    -  1    filled     '         -       ir   at- 

^jenc**.  ;i  wa-  p  '-^r  arid 

«"ratching  oi  pens, 
had  resumed  it-  m-  :.   .  _  .    . 
Yokohama.'' — *^  Say.  honest,  do  you  mean 
'  -tung   as   ba"  ill    thatT— 

o  next — 11-.  "  "re:  that's 
ut-artrr,  isn't  it.  after  Manila  f — "  Say-^ 
this  is  the  finest  in  the  Ea-t." — **  Well. 
I'm  sorry  for  the  East — say.  how  would 
it  look  alongside  of  the  Auditorium?^ 

However,  the  post-cards  were  duly  in- 
scri'  led — it  is  hope! — before 

the  "    next    day.    and    Hong- 

Kong  dropped  back  into  its  natural  gaii 


as  quie^ 


1t- 


-  had  been  rudely  shaken 


g      in      the      long- 

*>f  a  <f*it.  <»<x^l  mat- 

ret! 


from  it. 

r 

una 
Tress  or 

walls  a'„  .    _ :       .  .  1 -ws 

with  real  glass  in  thera.  T  lay  awake  that 
night.  As  I  lo«>ke«l  back,  the  morning 
seemed  far  awav  in  the  hazy  long-ago. 

It   w:-  when.  awakene*i  by 

the   •?e^-  engine's   throbbing 

l^eat.   I   had   dressed   and   gone  on   deck, 
thinking  we  had  slowed  down  for  a  pilot. 
The  dim  gray  figure  of  the  captain,  huge 
in    greatc-oat    and    s^     '        - 
and  forth  forward  -  : 

and  in  curt  tones  acknow       _  -  e»>iirse 

as  it  was  given  by  th^  „„  _-r  at  the 
wheeL  into  whose  intent  face  the  bin- 
nacle cast  L^^  'V  light.  *"  Steady!" 
and  from  rk  interior  came, 
••  Stead-ee — sar."  i-.'Jowed  by  the  muffle«i 
chug-chug  of  steering-gear. 
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The  Tee  An  had  swung  round  and  was 
gently  dipping  her  nose  into  the  seas 
that  had  worried  her  for  the  past  few 
days.  They  now  came  rolling  in  the 
broad  swell  of  the  northeast  monsoon 
across  the  China  Sea.  "  Waiting  for 
daylight  before  going  in/'  the  captain 
said.  Very  near,  somewhere  in  a  cleft 
of  the  mountain  coast  whose  shadowy 
outline  could  be  dimly  made  out  to 
por-t,  lay  the  Southern  Gateway  into 
China. 

On  the  breeze  that  wafted  across  the 
empty  decks,  from  seaward  stole  the 
dawn.  Its  first  gray  light  failed  to  re- 
veal Lyee  Moon  Pass,  shut  in  as  it  was 
by  a  heavy  pall  of  fog  that  hung  in  an 
enveloping  shroud  about  the  feet  of 
sombre  mountains  that  raised  their  heads 
darkly  among  tlie  fading  stars. 

Suddenly  the  topmost  pinnacle  flushed 
with  the  new^s  that  the  sun  was  nigh. 
Gently  down  the  moinitain  slope  the  deli- 
cate glow  came  stealing;  softly  empurpled 
shadows  became  plum,  studded  with  gules 
of  amethyst,  melted  into  still  softer  tones, 
and  touched  to  gold  the  gray  blanket 
lying  deep  upon  breathing  Ocean.  Out 
of  the  shifting  radiance,  glowing  like  a 
flock  of  ungainly  birds,  came  a  thousand 
,1  links  and  sampans,  their  sails  of  mat 
glorious  in  every  shade  of  dusky  red  and 
dusty  gold.  One  by  one  they  swooped 
silently  by  to  pluck  on  the  far  horizon 
a  scant  living  from  the  deep. 

The  roar  of  thundering  surf  at  the 
base  of  stubborn  hills  came  to  us  as  we 
passed  in  under  the  guns  of  the  fort, 
perched  warily  on  the  clifls  at  the  nar- 
row entrance  of  a  broad,  smooth  harbor 
walled  in  by  hooded  peaks  still  wreathed 
in  night-robes  of  mist.  Into  this  stillness 
we  seemed  to  intrude  upon  the  privacy 
of  ships  making  a  sleepy  toilet  at  their 
berths,  past  gray  war-ships,  whose  crews 
were  turning-to  with  swab  and  hose  at 
the  shrill  call  of  the  bo's'n's  pipe. 

Through  crowded  shipping  and  harbor 
craft  that  scurried  from  her  path,  the 
Tee  An  glided  into  a  fleet  of  her  kind 
off  where,  at  the  foot  of  a  precipitous 
peak,  there  rose  from  a  compact  little 
group  of  creamy  buildings  the  domes 
and  spires  of  a  great  city.  Was  this 
really  the  strange  pea-green  country  of 
our  smeary  geographies? 

We    slowed    down    for    our    moorings 


and  dropped  a  boat-load  of  coolie  sail- 
ors with  a  line.  Before  the  bo's'n,  or 
"  Number  One  Man,"  in  charge  v/ould 
get  upon  it  he  reached  with  his  boat- 
hook  and  knocked  something  from  the 
top  of  a  great  can--a  basket.  It  floated 
away  on  the  dark  tide,  bottom  up,  de- 
serting its  gruesome  contents — the  dead 
body  of  an  infant,  which  drifted  by  the 
black  side  of  the  ship  and  was  gone. 
Yes,  this  was  the  pea-green  country — 
this  was  China. 

Any  harbor  worthy  the  name  seems 
cozy  after  the  lonely  sea,  but  the  wel- 
coming Orient  has  a  charm  of  its  own. 
Amphibious  creatures  instantly  surround 
your  ship,  fill  the  air  with  staccato  cries, 
and  on  long  poles  hold  baskets  of  tempt- 
ing fruits  and  sweets,  with  the  gewgaws 
met  everyw^here  to  beguile  a  stray  shil- 
ling from  the  nev/comer,  A  sharp  "  toot- 
toot  ''  scatters  the  swarm,  who  make  way 
for  a  showy  little  launch,  gay  with  pol- 
ished brass  and  a  sprightly  native  crew 
in  the  livery  of  a  hotel  that  is  famous  in 
all  the  East. 

On  a  throne-like  seat  atop  the  deck- 
house you  ride  as  in  a  barge  of  state  up 
the  harbor,  with  its  wondrous  setting  of 
mountain  "peaks  as  a  background  for  a 
maze  of  ships  and  priceless  cargoes,  be- 
tween which  beetle-like  sampans  dart, 
and  the  lumbering  junk  pursues  its 
cumbrous  way. 

Into  another  school  of  sampans  and 
to  the  gang-way  of  a  P.  and  O,  liner 
whose  rail  is  lined  with  fresh  sea-blown 
faces — ^'  In  from  home — by  way  of  Suez," 
one  of  the  newcomers  tells  you  as  he 
inquires  in  broad  Scotch  about  the  hotel 
to  which  you  as  well  as  he  are  stranger. 

The  buildings  along  the  stone-reveted 
bund  grow  tall  as  the  towering  peak 
sinks  in  perspective  behind  them,  and, 
after  one's  long  acquaintance  with  squat 
bungalow  and  nipa  shack,  seem  lofty 
as  sky-scrapers. 

Through  a  break  in  the  row  of  govern- 
ment buildings,  hotels,  and  clubs,  we 
entered  a  narrow  lane  of  plate-glass 
fronts,  on  which  in  gilt  were  familiar 
names  of  shipping  concerns,  railroad  and 
steamship  lines,  making  it  diflicult  to 
realize  we  were  still  in  the  Orient  and 
not  in  lower  Manhattan. 

But  these  polished  sheets  of  crystal  re- 
flect a  street  life  far  different  from  that 
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Along   the    Praya 

of  tlie  other  eroAilcd  isle,  witli  its  ruin- 
hlmg;  trucks,  clanGriuii'  trolleys,  niul  roar- 
ing "  L."  Here  the  soft-footed  rickshaw- 
coolie  skims  before  his  fleet  little  craft, 
and  with  a  sinjyle  passenf>er  brushes  by 
the  brawny  burden-bearer,  who  grunts 
under  his  load  slung  from  a  bare  brown 
shoulder.  In  shrill  staccato  the  peddler 
calls  his  wares,  the  newsboy  his  papers. 
AVith  the  importance  of  high  oflice,  com- 
pradore's  clerks,  messengers,  office-boys — 
almond-eyed  all — pursue  their  dignified 
way,  and  only  now  and  then  there  passes 
some  flower  of  a  mission  school  who  has 
discarded  his  queue  and  the  loose-flowing 
blue  of  his  land  for  the  ill-fltting  garb 
of  his  master. 

And  over  all,  the  native  police,  or 
lulcong,  in  mushroom  hat  and  hybrid  uni- 
form, keeps  a  vigilant  eye;  on  him,  in 
turn,  is  the  eye  of  the  wary  Sikh,  who  in 
high-turbaned  dignity  is  ever  ready  to 
come  to  a  statuesque  attention  and  grave 
salute  before  his  superior  British  brother. 


Son,  :ni(l  ;i 
obs('r^■('(l  in 
a  Sikh  nia 
in  han<l  a 
fondlv    and 


;i-  t  hniiiili  in  tlii>  tar  corner 
ol"  transplanted  civilization 
they  wer<'  still  trying  to 
solve  tlu'  old  i)robleni.  "  Who 
simll  watch  the  watchman  f 
Mil  thci'c  is  another  rea- 
clitincttc  niii^t  h(  strictly 
making  arrests.  For  though 
.  on  extreme  occasion,  take 
white  man  who  has  looked 
long  on  the  flowing  bowl — 
v.oe  unto  I^'ono:  should  he  undertake 
such  a  liberty. 

Across  the  street,  in  a  hole  lik(^  a  miss- 
ing tooth  among  the  closely  packed  build- 
ings, another  big  structure  is  going  up, 
and  the  polished  escort  who  pilots  you 
to  the  right  hotel  says  it's  the  new  post- 
office,  and  that  they  have  been  working 
on  the  foundation  for  years.  Foothold 
is  precious  on  this  island  of  crags  on 
which  man  has  hung  his  city,  and  should 
he  M'ant  more  room  he  is  forced  to  take 
it  from  the  sea.  Among  the  mess  of 
steel  wire  and  concrete  of  modern  con- 
struction, coolies  whipsaw  great  logs  into 
timbers  and  drasr  them  into  place  in  the 
approved  method  of  their  ancestors.  And 
every  stick  and  stone,  you  are  told,  in 
the  buildings  on  the  peak  was  hauled 
up  the  mountainside  by  hand.  The 
climate  is  notoriously  bad  for  the  lungs 
of  steam-engines  and  other  labor-saving 
devices,  and  the  malady  instantly  reaches 
a  chronic  stage;  for  there  are  imions 
in  these  parts,  albeit  under  the  gentler 
name  of  "  guilds." 
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Among  the  gay-colored  throng  that 
crowds  its  streets  the  white  man  is  scarce 
in  Hong-Kong.  Save  perhaps  when  a 
ship-load  of  ''  round-the-world "  tourists 
make  an  anxious  call,  or  for  an  hour  or 
so  in  the  shopping  district  My  Lady  Peg 
from  the  Peak — a  trifle  ana3mic,  maybe^ — 
passes  in  her  springy  sedan-chair  on  the 
shoulders  of  liveried  coolies. 

Of  course  there  is  Jack,  and  what 
would  Queen's  Road  be  without  his  joy- 
ous self?  Happy  is  he  as  he  pilots  his 
rickshaw  down  its  winding  channel,  in 
a  short  truce,  perhaps,  with  a  despised 
marine,  or  an  affectionate  arni  thrown 
about  Tommy  Atkin's  neck,  while  the 
other  he  waves  in  courtly  salute  to 
Australian  barmaids  in  "  the  open  door 
of  China.'' 

A  wondrous  lane  he  threads  as  he  winds 
his  way  along  between  fascinating  ar- 
cades alive  with  the  barbaric  costumes 
of  Asia,  loosely  covering  dark  skins. 
Above,  in  staid  black  and  white  are  writ 
the  names  of  Scotch,  French,  Portuguese, 
and  Indian  firms,  with  a  dash  of  color 
lent  by  the  heavily  gilded  characters  of 
the  Chinese. 

The  rickshaw^  coolie  wdth  his  "  hi-yah !" 
glides  through  the  crowd  like  an  eel, 
easily  outfooting  the  more  dignified 
sedan-chair.  From  your  vantage-point 
above  their  heads  the  hat  proclaims  the 
man  beneath.  The  Korean  with  his 
absurd  little  pill-box  perched  on  his 
tightly  coiled  queue;  the  native's  basket 


creation  flat  and  broad  enough  to  shade 
his  bare  shoulders,  or  the  silk  skull-cap 
maybe  of  the  prosperous  merchant,  its 
red  pompon  aglow  in  the  sifted  sun- 
light of  his  gaudy  umbrella;  the  tall 
pot-hat  of  a  Parsee  money-changer;  the 
black  beaver  and  rolled-up  brim  heavy 
on  a  bearded  friar's  head ;  the  turban 
of  a  Baluchi;  the  toppy  of  an  English 
I'osident;  the  steamer  cap  of  late  ar- 
rival or  ""  Griifcn  "—  -all  flow  along  in  an 
unending  stream  betw^een  native  mer- 
chants and  their  joins  at  the  doors  of 
their  shops,  M^ho,  from  an  older  civiliza- 
tion, it  v/ould  appear,  have  learned  the 
art  of  making  wealth  at  ease. 

Presently  Queen's  Road  Central  be- 
comes Queen's  Road  West.  A  sort  of 
paradox  it  seems,  for  it  becomes  the  more 
intensely  East.  Here  the  more  modern 
arcade  gives  way  to  tier  upon  tier  of  flimsy 
balconies;  hanging  gardens,  their  porce- 
lain jars  overflowing  with  flowering  plants, 
among  which  tiny  women  in  blue  tunics 
flit  half  concealed  by  the  jessamine- 
covered  fretwork  of  many-storied  fronts. 
Birds  of  rare  plumage  in  rattan  cages 
mingle  their  melody  wdth  the  murmur 
of  the  throng  or  mock  the  calls  of  ped- 
dlers in  the  street  below. 
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Iliiih  above  tlic  heavily  tiled  roofs, 
where  the  roarl  makes  another  twist; 
above  the  barbaric  eolor-riot  of  stream- 
ing banners,  balloon-like  lanterns,  the 
fa;ded  reds  and  washed-out  greens  in  the 
maze  of  richly  gilded  sign-boards;  above 
the  noisy  crowd  in  the  narrow  street 
hazy  in  the  dust  of  its  own  feet — and 
dominating  it  all  as  tawdry,  like  a 
beautiful  tapestry  hangs  the  mountain- 
side. Daintily  villas  peer  from  thickly 
wooded  gardens  that  cling  precariously 
to  cliffs  up  which  a  road  persistently 
crawls,  losing  itself  now  and  then  only 
to  reappear  higher  up,  till  finally  wrapped 
in  the  folds  of  a  stray  little  cloudlet  that 
impudently  sits  on  the  crest. 

If  it  ever  com<^  to  a  fight,  this  hill- 
side shall  show  a  sterner  front  and  Hong- 
Kong  disclose  itself  as  a  dozen  Gibral- 
tars  rolled  into  one.  For  the  clump  of 
granite  peaks  that  stand  guard  about  the 
harbor  have  for  years  been  burrowed 
into  with  a  secrecy  worthy  of  a  heathen 
Chinee,  and  from  the  scores  of  jagged 
crags  that  serrate  an  uninhabited  sky- 
line a  thousand  guns  shall  announce 
themselves  in  devastating  thunder  to  the 
hostile  stranger  at  the  gate.     They  seem 


innocent     enough,    these    sWpy     heathen 
hills,,  and   their   misty   solitudes   alluring 
•vith     the     charm     of     the     unattainable, 
'nattainable,   that    is,   to  a   time-fettered 
wayfarer  in  a  land  where  time  is  naught. 
II'»n.i:-i\(.ng,  it   may  Ik-  well  to  UR'ntion 
in    passing,    is    ihe    name    of    the    moun- 
tainous   little    islan<l    on    which    Victoria, 
•.he  city  generally  known  by  the  name,  is 
built.     Down  here  in  the  crowded   native 
(|uarter   of  the   town    (Jreek   meets   (Jreek 
and  denl>  with  hi<  kind;  the  artisan  i)lies 
hi-  trad*',  tiie  nieicliant  with  deft  fingers 
•ilion   his  abatis  counts  his  gains  free  to 
With  i^atient   industry, 
with    neither    haste    nor 
wa^te,   tlu^  jeweller  cnn- 
iiinnly    works    lij-    gold 
and   silver,   his   jirecious 
}:u\o',  the  tinsmith  fash- 
inii<      jiis     crinkly     tin, 
using  as  so  much  mate- 
-^  rial  empty  oil-cans  once 

filled     in     distant     T3ay- 
omie;      the      furniture- 
maker  carves   his   teak; 
the    weaver    rattles    his 
loom   nuich  as  his  fore- 
fathers did  before  him,  and  his  children 
will  do,  beyond  a  doul>t,  long  after  he  has 
ascended  to  be  "  a  guest  on  high." 

Xor  does  his  labor  end  with  the  day 
it  begins  with  at  dawn.  When  the  shady 
mountainside  throws  the  dusky  street 
into  twiliglit,  lights  begin  to  glimmer 
here  and  there  in  the  cave-like  gloom 
of  the  meaner  shops,  while  the  jewellers, 
each  in  the  halo  of  a  shaded  lam.p  at 
tiny  work-benches  deep  in  row?,  look  for 
all  the  world  like  so  many  students  at 
a  manual-training  school.  Far  into  the 
night  they  keep  up  their  machine-like 
tap-tap-tap,  while  the  life  in  the  street 
Hows  on  unchecked  and  unheeded. 

Stridently  jarring  on  the  smooth  mur- 
mur of  the  passing  throng  comes  the  wild 
tumult  in  the  public-houses  farther  on, 
M'here  around  a  gushing  bar  lusty  lungs 
are  bellowing  to  their  God  to  save  their 
King.  For  this  is  Christmas  Eve,  and 
Russian,  Dutchman,  and  Prussian  can 
vie  with  the  Lime-juicer,  Frog-eater,  and 
Yank  in  celebrating  in  riotous  melee  a 
common  holiday. 

But  John,  being  used  to  navy  crews 
on  liberty,  minds  not  at  all  Jack's  boister- 
ous  wavs,   and,   behind    the   wooden   bars 
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he  cautiously  puts  up  at  nightfall  across 
the  open  front  of  his  shop,  ceases  not 
for  a  moment  his  tap-tap-tap,  nothing 
lieeding  nor  allured.  T  wonder  when 
he  sleeps. 

There  followed  a  few  days  of  drizzly 
wet  punctuated  with  torrential  showers 
that  rebounded  from  the  shining  crags 
and  tumbled  with  a  roar  down  each  gully 
and  gorge  over  the  stone  walls  meant  to 
h.usband  it.  Through  the  running  streets 
the  flood  finalh/  leaped  in  a  great,  smooth 
waterfall  off  tlie  Praya  into  the  bay. 

The  heavy  clouds  were  brushed  away 
at  last  by  a  westerly  that  left  the  sky  an 
intense  blue,  across  which  great  white- 
winged  argosies  soared.  After  such  a 
drenching  bath  the  white  man's  town 
shone  resplendent  as  himself  in  spotless 
white  and  pipe-clayed  helmet. 

In  this  strange  little  colony  where, 
clinging  to  the  tipped-up  side  of  a  tiny 
isle  the  alien  has  built  his  house,  he  has 
given  his  aged  neighbor  a  lesson  it  is 
lioped  not  wholly  lost.  For  in  a  land  where 
a  city  mean.s  squalor  and  filth,  where 
things  public  are  left  in  a  state  of  chronic 
unrepair  to  shift  for  themselves,  Hong- 
Kong  stands  as  a  model  municipality. 

Hong-Kong  with  its  luxurious  hotels, 
its  princely  clubs,  its  rich  and  influential 
banks,  housed  in  splendidly  constructed 
and  beautifully  designed  buildings ;  its 
shipyards  and  graving-docks  able  to  care 
for  the  largest  vessels;  its  miles  of  ware- 
houses bursting  with  wealth;  its  yellow- 
sailed  fleets  laden  with  silks,  tea,  sugar, 
and  precious  porcelains ;  its  commerce 
almost  as  great  as  that  of  New  York;  its 
Botanic  Gardens  hung  amid  delightfid 
villas  overlooking  a  harbor  that  is  a  city 
in  itself,  and  that  floats  ten  thousand  sail ; 
Hong-Kong  with  its  wonderful  temples  of 
ornate  teak  roofs ;  its  idols  of  a  hundred 
sects,  its  French  Cathedral,  its  forts, 
garrison  and  naval  life ;  its  Happy  Valley 
race-course — all  at  the  end  of  white 
man's  civilization.  Supreme  from  the 
peak  on  which^it  rests,  in  well-bred  aloof- 
ness it  looks  askance  at  sordid  Asia 
whence  it  sprung. 

To  walk  up  its  mountainside  is  a  de- 
light !  You  do  not  realize  that  you  are 
"  up-town  "  till  you  see  the  ships  in  the 
harbor  above  the  roofs.  Up,  up  the 
smooth  winding  road  ambles,  forming  ter- 
race   after    terrace     and    winding    amid 


groves  of  dense  foliage  in  which  the  palm 
and  pine  commingle.  Up,  up  into  what 
seems  a  fairy  city  with  broad  stone  steps 
for  streets  and  balustrades  carefully  peep- 
ing out  of  shadowy  nooks  at  ships  from 
every  sea.  The  hum  of  the  living  hive 
of  roofs  comes  up  with  the  soft  sea-breeze, 


The   Shoemaker 

and  about  you  new  surprises  spring  up; 
over  the  intimate  housetops  fresh  vistas 
open  to  view.  Broad  stairs  lead  up  be- 
tween massive  potted  plants,  up  into 
infinity,  till  you  wonder  where  you  are, 
and  how  you  happened  to  be  there  off 
the  road,  and  how  to  regain  it  above  or 
below.  A  stray  friendly  Sikh  is  kind 
and  interested,  and  his  attempts  at 
English  are  well  meant  but  rather  in- 
adequate to  the  occasion. 

From  the  crest  the  rough-edged  coast 
of  the  mainland  hangs  like  a  long  cloud 
suspended  above  the  sea,  so  unnaturally 
high  is  the  horizon.  A  slight  haze  softens 
the  splendor  of  the  afternoon  sun,  and 
:n  its  sheen  tiny  islets  like  great  craw- 
fish float  as  in  a  polished  copper  bowl. 

Below  on  the  other  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, nestling  amid  its  shadows,  lies  the 
town,  and  to  the  tiny  specks  of  ships 
minute  sampans  creep.  How  puny  they 
look,  those  big  fighters!  One  cannot  but 
smile  at  man's  vanity,  for  let  all  his 
mighty  fleets  combine  and  hammer  for  a 
year  their  ten  thousand  tons  of  steel  at 
the  flinty  face  of  this  old  heathen  hill, 
they  could  at  best  but  scratch  its  surface. 
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TluTc  an*  siiTual  -tati(>ii>  and  thin|j:s 
lip  here.  aNi>  a  m-at  little  olil-fashionecl 
place  with  a  forniai  "ranleii  ijlaiicd  down 
to  a  smooth  tiTrace  on  tlic  very  odirc  ot 
the  precipice  where,  in  tlio  land  cf  the 
putter.  Lady  Vv^x  >how-  her  inimnijirn- 
misinjr  conservatism  hy  hrimrin^^  from 
•"home"  great  srone  nrn<  done  in  the 
api)r«»vf'd  style  of  the  early  seven ti^-s. 

II:1:K  was  to  I.e 
•A  midniirht  mass  on 
the  ni«tuntain.  and 
from  their  1  n  f  t  >• 
]i<-ii:lil  the  hell-  sent 
dnwn  into  the  town 
*•  Merry  Christmas," 
with  a  xd't  appeal  to 
come  np.  The  night 
was  radiant  and  the 
moon  -  hathecl  jx-aks 
v<'rv  near  and  in- 
tunate  m  an  at- 
inos])here  exotic  with  the  l.reath  of  a 
hnndred  gardens. 

Tj)  the  stee]>  monntain's  side  the  wind- 
ing road  creeps.  Smooth  and  white  or 
splashed  with  inky  shadows,  it  winds  he- 
twcen  cozy  villas  snugged  in  terraced 
gardens  where  opnlent  jars  gleam  in  the 
moonlight  or  sleep  in  bosky  shadow. 

Ill  the  shadow  of  a  giant  hanyan, 
stooping  like  a  patriarch  above  a  moon- 
flecked  wall  set  with  tile  precious  as  jade 
in  the  sifted  light,  you  pause,  lean  over 
the  wall,  and  gaze;  for  magic  turrets 
never  had  a  more  eerie  site  nor  balcony 
a  fairer  view.  Through  the  pillared  foli- 
age lie  spread  the  thickly  matted  roofs 
of  the  native  quarter,  with  its  myriad 
glowworm  lanterns  and  templed  towers, 
fringed  with  hulls  and  tangled  masts  of 
herded  junks,  dark  against  the  silvery- 
shining  waters  of  a  harbor  sprinkled  with 
a  thousand  toy  ships. 

The  sound  of  revelry  comes  from  a 
club  somewhere  off  the  road.  They  are 
making  merrs-  down  there  on  the  water, 
too,  on  this  night  of  nights  for  Christian 
exiles  in  a  heathen  land,  and  distantly 
comes  the  strain  of  bands,  a  prolonged 
*^  ray-ray-ray,"  or  a  chorus  of  a  hundred 
throats  from  men-of-war  become  ships 
of  peace. 

Down  the  v.inding  mountain  ])ath  it 
comes  swaying — swaying  to  the  measured 
tread  and  rhythmic  beat  of  coolies,  who 


>tanip  hai\'  feet  like  Filipino  hoy-  on 
jiarailo  and  chant,  "  O-la-meo-lo  "  —  or 
words  to  that  etfect — while  with  fn-e  hand 
on  loosely  <-lad  thiuh  they  heat  tiuK-  in 
unison  witii  tli(  ir  -priniry  little  chair. 
Slap — slaj) — >lap  iIk-n-  go  hy.  and  are  lo-t 
in  tlu'  shadows  farther  down. 

It  is  getting  late  an<l  the  festivities 
on  the  water  are  drawing  to  a  elo-e. 
With  blinking  -igiial  liuhts,  ship>>  are 
•  •;dling  their  ehiMreii  home.  Sonu'liow  a 
duel  of  hands  has  begun,  and  h<'autifully 
the  }fnrsri]lti{sc  Boats  out,  Pir  Wnr/if  am 
L'hrln.  and  the  -weetl\-  i»Iaiiit  i\o  air  of 
Kn-sia.  laeli  fi«llo\\<'d  hy  a  elieer  twice 
repeat<'<l.  Two  nati(»ns  acclaim  a  single 
air.  the  ^'ankee  for  \\\<  land  an«l  the 
llriton  f«»r  ]\\^  king. 

Tiny  >peck<  are  leaviim-  ships'  gang- 
way-, and  a  fraL'^nient  of  Aida  on  a 
Z',  phyr's  hreath  >teal<  up  the  mountain- 
side. lt'<  all  <(»  dreamdike  and  iK-autiful 
y.-n  ahno^t  h-ar  you'll  wake  up.  and  only 
dimly  do  you  wonder  if,  after  all,  you'd 
hi' — but  then  some  beggar  of  a  shij) 
breaks  out  v  ith  Ifouxc,  sweet  Home!  and 
that  settles  it. 

Tlure  are  lu'rates  in  IIong-Kong.  Not 
the  u-nal  kind  that  greets  the  gentle 
>trangi'r  with  expansive  smile  and  takes 
Avbat  he  has  for  worthless  rubbish;  nor 
yet  the  petty  thieves  that  go  by  that  name 
on  our  own  water-fronts;  but  the  real  old- 
fashioned,  murderous  kind,  who  count  not 
the  victims  as  they  reckon  the  spoils. 

Of  course  they  do  not  swagger  in  cos- 
tume as  all  real  i)irates  should,  or  ply 
their  trade  in  1  long-Kong's  immediate 
waters;  but  among  the  thousands  of 
fishermen,  stevedores,  and  coal-handlers 
that  crowd  the  harbor's  edge  they  mingle 
and  gossip  water-front  news,  knowing 
well  when  a  particularly  rich  cargo  is 
due  from  the  interior. 

And  if  in  the  purple  twilight  a  junk 
darts  out  of  one  of  the  many  estuaries 
far  up  the  West  or  Pearl  river  and 
swoops  with  the  suddenness  of  a  hawk 
on  the  heavily  laden  prize,  the  struggle 
is  short.  Over  the  hills  on  the  naked 
backs  of  a  swarming  crew  the  loot  dis- 
appears forever  from  a  smoking  hulk 
in  the  rice-swamps.  Or,  as  hapi)ened  in 
the  case  of  the  Sainam,  half  a  hundred 
take  passage  in  the  crowded  hold  of  a 
river  steamer,  and  when  th(»  handful  of 
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iinsuspet'     _  hnner, 

rises  a  heathenish  veil  on  the  startK^ 
air — anr!  the  ship  i<  taken. 

Rifles     thrust     through     bolted     doors 

:  ie  the  pitiful  fire  that  lasts  a  little 

from    behind    the    shot-turn    tabh^- 

floth.  but  the  ship  is  already  he-aclt'd  for 

iM.     1  :iTik    l,v    the    ijuartermaster    with    a 

r    his   ear,    and    one    more 

TT.iir.  .;y  1--  a'i(ie<l  Ut  the  lone  list  of  crime-s 

nil  the  Sikianjr. 

Th<  y  will  fight  back.  too.  whfii  «»v»*r- 
taken,  and  at  time's  with  n)o<k'rn  rifles 
pre  more  than  a  match  for  the  Imjjerial 
gunboats  that  patrol  the  streams  and 
feed  them  hot  shot  from  a  quiek-firing 
•iun.  The  anti'i'ie  cannon,  home-made 
powder,  and  lx^)arding-pike>  with  which 
the  cargo-junks  arm  themselves  are,  of 
course,  trifles  brushed  aside. 

They  fight  with  a  desp(*ration  iK'ight- 
enefl  by  a  vision  of  surrender's  certain 
fate.  A  vision  of  a  limp  wretch,  bound 
hand  and  foot  and  knefding  before  a 
minister  figure;  a  tautened  queue  stretch- 
ing a  barefl  neck;  a  single  flash  of  the 
headsman's  axe — a  grizzly  head  stuck 
on  a  pole,  and  the  oblivion  r>f  a  quick- 
lime grave. 

It  all  lends  a  pungent  spice  to  the 
charming  river  trip  to  Canton,  where 
you.  can  follow  in  the  steps  of  Marco 
Polo  through  six  -  feet  -  wide  noisome 
streets.  Marc,  by  the  way,  has  attained 
the  dignity  of  a  pedestal  in  the  temple 
of  Five  Hundred  Gods,  and  sits  in  smil- 
ing, well  -  fed  content  in  his  smoke- 
dimmed  coyt  of  {rilt. 


HE  night  boat  of  the 
French  line  backe<l 
out  of  its  berth 
among  swarming 
-ampans  that  scat- 
tered right  and  left 
at  the  warning  chop 
of  the  native  quarter- 
:;iaster  on  the  taffrail,  swung  around,  and 
headed  swiftly  down  the  river  on  the  out- 
iroing  tide.  Once  past  the  huddled  squat 
buildings  of  Canton  and  clear  of  its 
watery-  host,  the  captain  politely  remark- 
ed that  it  was  a  fine  evening,  and  it  was; 
in  a  most  entrancing  way  the  sun  went 
down  on  this  rr'ver  of  delight  and  on  this 
magnificent  day.  "  Roune  el  grande  " — 
you  say  most  truthfully. 


As  we  watched  the  great  orb  descend 
and  a  "manyv^toried  pagoda  march  by  its 
daniing  tront,  a  distant  shot  came  dully 
*^rom  the  reach  of  a  branching  stream. 
"Peerots!"  smiled  the  nonchalant  skip- 
|M'r.  and  flimly  again-t  the  foliage  of 
the  bank  we  could  make  out  a  tiny  gun- 
boat overhauling  a  fleeing  junk  and  spit- 
ting like  a  cat  into  its  crowded  poop, 
which  was  returning  the  fire. 

The  action  was  <h<»rt — \^\\X  a  few  min- 
ute^— hardly  had  rhe  water  c<ni<4*d  splash- 
ing with  a  crew  goinL'  overlwiard.  when 
the  launch  walk<^l  ofl^  triumphant  witli 
its  abject  prey  in  tow. 

Ever  since  Marco  Polo  de-^cribed  t< 
incre<lulous  Venetians  the  river  popula- 
tion of  Canton,  travellers'  tales  have  bi*eii 
replete  with  this  interesting  phase  of 
Chinese  life.  However,  a  word  may  be 
permictetl  here  on  the  most  obvious  as 
well  as  the  mo>t  picturesque  feature  of 
Hong-Konp  harbor. 

That  the  numhx^r  of  this  population 
runs  into  thousands  it  needs  no  Ary 
statistics  to  prove;  that  its  people  are 
Vw»m.  bred,  and  die  in  sampans  evers- 
body  knows,  and  what,  think  you,  couM 
l)e  more  delightful  than  to  live  in  a  boat 
amid  such  enchanting  surroundings? 

Ideal  it  would  be  if  conditions  were  of 
one's  choosing,  but  to  have  three  genera- 
tions cooped  up  in  an  open  boat  twenty 
feet  long  has  its  drawbacks,  even  under 
the  best  of  conditions. 

But  the  blinding  glare  and  Jieat  of 
tropic  sun,  the  furious  showers  and  night 
damp  of  summer,  the  cold  rains  and  raw 
winds  of  winter  have  to  be  reckonr-d  with, 
to  say  nothing  of  t\T>hoons  that  with 
fierce  suddenness  swoop  down  from  the 
mountains  upon  the  frail  harbor  craft. 
What  chance  have  they,  when  high- 
powered  ships  with  everv  anchor  down 
'"team  against  their  straining  cables? 
Plucked  from  their  moorings,  they  soar 
for  a  moment  on  the  spoondrift  of  lash- 
ing waters,  and  are  dashed  to  splinters 
on  the  rocks. 

But  others  take  their  places,  and  plenty 
there  are  to  man  them;  for  though  their 
lot  is  desperate,  they  are  better  off  by 
far  than  thousands  ashore,  who  have  not 
even  the  small  comfort  afforded  by  a 
piece  of  mat  stretched  between  the  gun- 
wales of  a  boat.  You  find  them  every- 
where  after   nightfall    crouched    in   dark 
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corners,  with  heads  dropped  heavy  in 
slumber  upon  folded  arms,  or  lying  prone 
with  a  brick  for  a  pillow.  It  shows  the 
wonderful  vitality  in  a  race  that  can,  in 
spite  of  much  toil  and  exposure,  on 
a  scant  diet  of  rice  and  fish,  turn  out 
such  big'  brawny  specimens  as  the  steve- 
dores and  chair-coolies  of  Hong-Kong 
— men  as  far  as  possible  from  our  con- 
ception of  a  Chinese  usually  associated 
with  a  laundry. 

A  forei.gner  cannot  go  near  the  water 
edge  of  the  Pi-aya  without  being  impor- 
tuned by  a  dozen  sampans,  each  sculled 
by  a  little  blue-pantalooned  mother  with 
a  brood  of  tiny  chinklets  clustered  about 
her  feet.  Stoics  they  are  and  have  to  be, 
every  one.  I  have  seen  in  IIong-Kong  a 
youngster  of  two  or  three  asleep  in  a 
cold    drizzly    rain    that    beat    relentlessly 


on  her  round  soiled  little  face  and  un- 
attended nose  flattened  against  the  gun- 
wale. I  felt  chilly  even  in  heavy  clothes 
and  rain-coat,  but  the  little  beggar  slept 
on.  She  awoke  and  began  to  whimper 
a  little  in  her  misery,  but  an  insignificant 
cnmshaw  dispelled  her  teirs,  and  as  with 
the  dirtiest  little  paw  she  received  it,  re- 
peated after  her  mother,  ''  Ching  Tu,"  and 
smiling  timidly,  was  happy. 

But  in  a  sampan  is  the  way  to  see  the 
harbor,  and  one  blue  and  white  day  shall 
never  be  forgotten. 

It  was  a  tiny  rice-stuffed  youngster 
who  got  the  job  for  the  family.  Things 
must  have  been  dull  that  day  for 
Heavenly  Delight,  as  he  welcomed  my 
coming  with  beaming  face  and  madly 
waving  paws  from  his  little  papoose  on 
mother's  back.     She  took  up  her  oar  and 
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>1iovim1  i>tT.  There  was  a  pull  or  two  left 
in  tlu"  withered  nnns  oi  the  nhl  lia^ 
t'orwanl,  and  peivhiMl  uii  a  little  stoul 
in  the  extreme  bow  -lu-  followed  the 
ytroke.  From  l»ehind,  in  thr  jjenth-r 
art  of  steeriiifr,  the  h»r<l  ami  ma-ti-r  pivr 
his  command-,  while  a  three-year-old, 
tirajr^iiiJ-^  li^T  hand  in  the  water,  eom- 
pleted  the  ship's  company. 

What  measureless  patienet*  looks  out 
of  the  eyes  of  the  little  sampan  mother! 
Sueh  iroo<l  humor,  kindliness,  and  <lumb 
trai^edy  are  writ  aeross  her  hroad  tlat  faee, 
whose  jxrvadin^'  note  is  one  of  <'Xtrrme 
sadne<-.  What  >tory  lies  hack  of  it  all  < 
A  chilflliood  -li  n-t  and  shadowy,  cndinir 
ahruptly  when  honded  over  hody  and  soid 
to  a  hushand  she  had  never  seen;  year-; 
of  endless  work;  i>\'  thankless  servintr; 
of  heariufx  ehildren;  and  thnniuh  it  all  a 
pathetie  attempt  to  wheedle  and  f«»ol  and 
LT-et  the  Ix'tter  of  mean,  reven}j:eful  litth^ 
irods,  whose  smoky  pres^Miee  east<  a 
l)li«rht  over  her  tiny,  floatin^^  home. 

How  different  is  the  round  face  of  that 
luscious  youTiprstcr  peering  over  her  slmnl- 
der!  His  eyes  are  solemn,  too.  and  wIm- 
as  hahies'  are  wont  to  he.  hut  his  face  is 
illumined  with  animation  tlirouiih  its 
uenerous  coat  of  dirt. 

Poor  little  ehn]) — the  memor>'  of  his 
hrijrht  smile  is  still  with  me;  his  ehubhy 
arms,  his  sproutinp:  que\ie  stiekinji'  out 
straijiht  from  his  AFandariu  cap.  his  droll 
little  faee  and  bip:  eyes  filled  with  won- 
der aud  alarm  at  the  fierce  stare  of  the 
camera  lens. 

I  could  not  biit  fool  what  a  mercy  it 
would  be  to  bold  his  little  bead  under 
water  for  two  minutes.  But  under  that 
tiny  cap  may  be  in  embryo  the  general 
wbo  some  day  sball  settle — the  only  way 
it  can  be  settled — the  beavy  score  against 
tbe  nations  wbo  have  consistently  bullied 
and  browbeaten  poor,  patient  China. 

On  the  top  of  tbe  swift  tide  came  rush- 
ing, nnder  sail  and  sweep,  a  sampan  piled 
high  witb  crates  of  live  fowl.  Heading 
obliquely  across  its  course  was  another, 
bound  for  tbe  opposite  bank — all  unmind- 
ful of  impending  danger.  When  tbe  im- 
pact came,  tbe  bow  oar  of  boat  number 
one  left  bis  stool  in  a  neat  if  somewhat 
hurried  back  somersault,  clearing  tbe 
other  craft,  and  landing  with  a  plump 
among  a  half-dozen  crates  that  released 
their  squawking  contents. 


A  jiead  with  a  trailing  pigtail  -put- 
teretl  nuich  water  anti  many  bad  words  in 
a  scream  >earcely  les-  shrill  than  tlie 
-tartle<l  crie-  of  hi>  t'eatlu-nMl  cargo.  To 
the  nndi-ciplined  delight  of  tlu-  water 
|>opulation.  a  -••rry  tigiire  with  a  duck's 
n<'ck  in  one  hand  <iraggcd  with  the  ntlur 
its  dripping  self  aboard  a   rumpled  cratt. 


1 


X  the  days  i){  canvas 
iinuir-Kong  harbor 
was  (lotted  with  the 
*  Flowery  Flag  " — 
a-  the  natives 
call  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  —  and 
tall,  well  -  groouK'd 
ship>^      emptied      the 


regularly  nlurncil  for  iimn-.  There  was 
just  one  in  p<trt.  and  like  a  la>t  leaf  she 
lay  tloating  where  tliou^and-  of  her  kind 
had  tloate<l  before  her. 

How  familiar  her  name  seemed — I  had 
-<'en  her  once — "  K.  B.  SjiUon.  Xrw 
York."  on  flic  <  l]ii)M'  of  lirr  handsome 
count<'r  high  above  \\\\  head  I  Th<'  mate 
was  at  the  gangAvay  that  climlxMl  her 
side,  and  i)assed  the  word  forward  that 
brought  a  few  bands  to  hoist  my  loot 
aboarrl.  .\iid  their  talk  was  the  paloi.'i 
of  South   Street. 

P>eneat]i  the  little  -kylight  of  th<'  dark- 
])anelled  cabin,  the  gray-bearded  captain 
signed  the  quaint  English  bill  of  lading, 
and  over  a  glass  of  ale  1  heard  the  stors' 
of  many  a  fine  passage  she  bad  made. 
He  had  been  in  her  since  she  came  off 
the  stocks. 

It  was  something  of  a  ceremony  to  the 
last  of  an  illustrious  line,  for  the  Sutton 
was  on  her  final  voyage.  Already  sold, 
she  was  doomed  on  her  return  to  New 
York  to  be  cut  down  into  a  barge  and 
follow  a  tug  for  the  rest  of  her  days 
packing  coal  on  tbe  coast. 

"  She  is  a  good  ship,  too,"  the  skipper 
said,  moodily,  "  but  the  trade  is  gone. 
Tbe  tramp  steamers  have  taken  it." 

We  parted — tbe  Sutton  and  I — and 
next  morning  T  left  TTong-Kong.  As  we 
passed  her  solitar\^  in  tbe  dawn,  my  mind 
barked  back  to  tbe  day  of  our  first  meet- 
ing at  an  East  River  wharf  when  she  was 
in  ber  prime  some  ten  years  before.  Her 
fluttering  bunting  and  newly  bent  canvas 
caught  my  eye  among  the  tangle  of  yard- 
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crossed  spars,  and  I  reached  her  berth 
just  before  she  sailed. 

A  little  knot  of  men  were  gathered 
about  the  pier-head — one  of  the  owners, 
consignee,  a  clerk  or  two  from  the  office, 
boarding-house  crimps,  some  barroom 
friends  of  the  sailors,  and  the  usual 
hangers-on  when  anything  is  doing  on 
the  water-front.  An  outward-bounder 
astride  the  rail  was  delivering  a  maudlin 
diatribe  on  the  mental  qualifications  of 
the  man  who  goes  to  sea.  The  tide  was 
running  strong,  and  the  waiting  tug  re- 
leased in  a  roar  a  cloud  of  pent-up  steam. 
Once  more  the  anxious  pilot  and  captain 
repeated  their  directions  to  men  at  the 
lines.  An  order  flew  along  the  deck,  and 
came  bellowing  in  answer  the  mate's 
"  All  ready  forward,  sir." 

A  man  with  an  axe  keen  as  a  razor 
stood  over  the  spring-line,  his  eye  never 
leaving  the  master's.  The  word  was 
passed,  a  hand  waved  to  the  tug,  and 
gently  she  was  backed  into  the  stream. 
The  drunken  sailor's  remarks  were  cut 
short,  and  for  a  few  anxious  moments 
in  the  grip  of  the  tide  she  backed  the 
resisting  tug  till  we  feared  she  would 
foul   the   bridge   with    her   skysail   poles. 


But  slowly  she  yielded  to  the  tug's 
persuasion,  gathered  way — and  her  voyage 
was  begun. 

The  crowd  melted  away  in  empty 
South  Street — for  it  was  after  hours — 
and  left  alone,  leaning  on  a  bollard,  I 
watched  her  that  quiet  evening  as  one 
by  one  she  shook  out  her  sails  and  was 
lost  to  view  in  the  Lower  Bay.  How  I 
wished  that  I  too  were  bound  for  China! 

VER  the  taffrail  of 
the  hurrying  Ching 
Tu  for  the  last  time 
I  gazed  at  the  mag- 
nificent harbor,  its 
ships  of  war  and 
galleons  of  trade,  the 
mountain,  and  the 
town  still  trying  to 
scale  the  peak — all 
exquisite  in  the  dawning  light  —  and 
mentally  compared  them  with  the  China 
of  my  boyhood. 

There  was  nothing  lacking,  and  noth- 
ing there  but  transcendent  charm,  and 
yet — and  such  is  the  penalty  of  travel 
— it  was  not — not  quite  the  Hong-Kong 
of  my  dreams. 
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IT  was  ten  o'clock  of  an  Auprust  morn- 
ing:. Somewhere  near  l)y  a  bee  was 
buzzina:.  a  locust  shrilled  not  far 
away,  and  hot  flecks  of  sunlight  filtered 
through  the  elms  and  lay  upon  the  grass. 

The  tall,  clean-shaven,  flannel-clad  man 
standing  on  the  Fletchers'  veranda  wiped 
the  perspiration  from  his  face,  and  rang 
again.  When  he  had  rung  three  times 
without  eliciting  any  response,  he  re- 
turned to  the  touring-car  in  which  he 
had  come,  and  was  about  to  step  into  it, 
when  his  attention  wa<  attracted  by  a 
flutter  of  white  behind  a  hedge  near  the 
back  of  the  house,  and  he  strolkd  around 
to  investigate  it.  Outwardly  he  was  a 
ver\'  ordinary  sort  of  conventional,  well- 
dressed  young  man.  with  nothing  to  <lis- 
tinguish  him  from  others  of  his  class. 

lie  found  a  maid  hanging  out  some 
fJmy  blouses,  which  evidently  she  had 
just  washed.  She  wore  no  collar,  her 
waist  was  turned  in  at  the  neck,  her 
sleeves  were  rolled  up  almost  to  the 
shoulder,  and  there  were  wet  spots  on  her 
checked  gingham  apron.  There  was  also 
a  smootch  on  one  side  of  her  saucy  nose, 
but  she  was  nevertheless  a  vers-  pretty 
girl,  of  which  the  man,  after  the  manner 
of  his  kind,  was  instantly  aware.  lie 
regarded  her  appreciatively  a  moment  be- 
fore he  spoke.     Then  said  he,  tentatively : 

"  Good  morning.'' 

The  young  woman  turned  quickly,  still 
holding  in  place  the  garment  she  was 
hanging,  and  '^tared  at  him  uith  startled, 
black-lashed,  blue-gray  eyes.  The  man 
waited,  but  she  did  not  sipeak,  so  he  be- 
gan again. 

"I  rang — three  times,  but  no  one 
came."  She  averted  her  glance,  and  he 
added  quickly,  almost  apologetically. 
"  Of  course  you  conldn't  be  expected  to 
hear  a  bell  out  here,"  although  he  knew 
that  he  had  heard  it  distinctly  from  the 
front  veranda. 

"  No,"  said  the  girl.     "  Of  coui^e  not  " 

";Mrs.  Fletcher  is  not  at  home?" 


•*  Xo — sir."  There  was  tlu'  slightest 
possible  pause  between  the  word-,  and  as 
the  man  noticed  this  he  lo(^ked  at  her  a 
little  more  attentively. 

"Oh — indeed?"  he  considered.  "And 
—Miss  Powell  f 

•*  ^Iis<  Pow'll  — sure  she's  gon'  out,  too." 
She  thrust  a  final  clothes-pin  over  the 
blouse  she  had  been  holding,  and  came 
toward  him,  speaking  with  a  rich  brogue. 
"  The  both  av  thim's  gon'  out  " 

"  Oh — really  f"  remarked  the  man.  She 
glanced  keenly  at  him.  but  hi-^  siuile.  al- 
though encouraging,  s<>emed  wliolly  in- 
genuous. *'  I  am  unfortunate.  Will  they 
be  out  long,  do  you  know  i*" 

"  Sure,  that's  as  it  may  be,  but  I'm 
thinkin'  they'll  not  be  l»ack  before  lunch, 
which  is  at  wan.     Will  ye  be  waitin' ?" 

"  Xo — no.  eertninly  I  can't  wait  that 
long." 

"  Faitli,  they'll  not  be  comin'  hack 
soon,  f'r  ^Irs.  Fletcher  wint  off  in  the 
ottimobile.  and  Miss  Pow'll's  gon'  f'r  a 
long  walk." 

"  For  a  wallv  I"  marvelled  the  man, 
again  wiping  the  perspiration  from  his 
face. 

"  Sure,  'tis  hersilf's  the  great  walker," 
she  rather  hastily  explained.  "  Hot  or 
cold,  rain  or  shine,  'tis  all  wan  to  her. 
She  must  be  walkin'  some  part  o'  the  day. 
An'  this  momin'  says  she  to  me.  '  I'm 
off  f'r  a  long  walk.  ^lolly.'  says  she. 
Thim  was  her  vpr\-  worrds.  '  I'm  off  f'r 
a  long  walk.'  says  she.  An'  [Mrs.  Fletcher 
tuk  ^Ear^'  an'  the  baby  wid  her,  an' 
xYnnie's  away  sick,  an'  'tis  Xorah's  day 
off,  an'  so  I'm  here  by  mesilf  intirely. 
That's  how  ye  didn't  get  in." 

"  I  see." 

"  But  av  ye're  a  fri'nd  o'  theirs,  sure 
they'll  be  that  sorr\'  to  be  missin'  ye! 
'Tis  dull  enough  they  are  here!" 

'•  Oh.  I'm  not  a  friend  of  theirs.  I 
have  never  had  the  honor  of  meeting  either 
of  them,  and  I  have  never  even  seen 
Miss  Powell — but  once." 
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''  But  ye  have  seen  her,  thin  ?"  demand- 
ed the  young-  woman,  her  eyes  widening 
a  little. 

"  Yes,"  quietly ;  "  she  was  pointed  out 
to  me  once  in  New  York.  Miss  Roberta 
Powell  is  getting  to  be  rather  a  famous 
novelist,  and  many  people  whom  she  never 
lieard  of  know  her  by  sight." 

"Il'mph!"  ejaculated  his  companion. 
"  'Tis  little  she'd  thank  thim  f'r  the 
Hkes  o'  that!  So  ye  niver  saw  her  but 
!he  wance?" 

"  No ;  but  I  remember  her  quite  dis- 
tinctly." Just  the  right  shade  of  indo- 
lent interest  tinged  his  deliberate  speech. 
'^  She's  very  large,  and  has  a  great  deal 
of  red — at  least,  auburn  hair." 

"She   has    not!"    indignantly   contend- 
ed  the  girl.     "  She's 
a  little  M^an,  an'  her 
hair's  brown." 

"Really?  Then  I 
must  have  looked  at 
th<€;  wrong  person. 
It  was  in  a  crowd. 
I  quite  thought  she 
was  a  big  woman, 
with  red  hair.  Hov/- 
ever,  though  I  have 
evidently  never  seen 
her,  I  hope  to  have 
that  pleasure  very- 
soon.  I  have  here  a 
note  for  Mrs.  Fletch- 
er, from  Mrs.  Dins- 
more,  with  whom  1 
am  staying." 

"  Oh  !  That's  who 
ye  are,  is  it?"  she 
reflected,  a  queer  lit- 
tle gleam  creeping 
into  her  eye. 
"  Ye're  from  Mrs. 
Dinsmore's." 

"  I  was  to  take 
back  the  answer,  be- 
cause Mrs.  Dins- 
more's  telephone  is 
out  of  order;  but 
since  the  ladies  are 
not  here — perha|)s  I 
can  arrange  to  come 
back  after  lunch  for 
the  reply." 

"  Don't  ye  give 
yersilf  that  trouble, 
sor.     Sure,   William, 


the  chaufurr,  can  take  it  over  whin  they 
do  be  comin'  back." 

"  Oh,  very  well.  You'll  not  forget  to 
give  the  note  to  Mrs.  Fletcher  as  soon  as 
she  comes  in?    It's  very  important." 

"  'Dade,  I'll  not  forgit.  But  how  did 
ye  iver  find  out  that  Miss  Pow'll  was  here 
at  all,  at  all?    Sure,  'tis  the  great  secret !" 

"  A  secret,  is  it  ?    Why  ?" 

"  Ah,  sure,  she's  that  tired  o'  feastin' 
an'  fet'in',  she  can  scarce  abide  the  sight 
o'  food  or  drink;  an'  as  f'r  min — "  She 
Happed  her  hands  and  turned  aside  her 
head  in  a  typically  Irish  gesture. 

"  You  seem  to  be  in  Miss  Powell's  con- 
fidence," he  suggested,  with  that  same 
encouraging,  ingenuous  smile. 

"  In  her  confidince,  is  it?    An'  why  not, 


I     RANG— THREE    TIMES,    BUT    NO     ONE     CAME" 


4<m; 
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l\\  like  tn  know  i     Sun-,    ti^  lur  «>\vii  maid 
I   am.** 

"Oh,  an*  ynu  ii  la<ly*s-niai(l  T" 

'*  I  am."  said  sli*\  dimpliiii:.  '  Wml 
yc  Ix'  takiii'  mt'  t"*r  tlu'  c*ot)k  ^  Thoiifrli, 
by  the  same  token,  "tisn't  as  if  I  ciKhrr.*' 

"  Couldirt  what  r 

"  Cook.*' 

"  Can  you  r* 

'*  I  can  that!  Whin  thtTcs  no  timptin' 
Miss  Pow'lTs  appetite  anny  otlier  way, 
'tis  mesilf  ean  always  do  it;  thoujih  'tis 
sildom  inda(k'."  tossinjr  her  liead.  "  tliar  I 
soil  me  finjrers  wid  it." 

"I  see."  The  man's  faee  was  (piitc 
prrave,  but  the  eorners  of  his  eyes  wrin- 
kled with  amusement.  **  And — have  you 
been  with  ^Ii<s  Powell  lonjr  T' 

"Always.  I  mane,"  (piiekly,  **  iver 
sinee  I  wint  out  to  serviee  at  all.  at  all. 
An',  by  the  same  token.  I'm  the  only  maid 
she  iver  had.  Sure,  'tis  oidy  mesilf  ean 
do  annythinp:  to  plaze  her,  even  to  the 
washin'  of  her  blooses."  She  fflaneed 
baek  at  the  elothe<-lint  -.  "  We  -nit  wan 
another  per-feet-ly." 

"That's  fortunate,  isn't  it  r*  He  wa< 
smiling  asrain  now.  "  But  Miss  Powell 
is  tired,  you  say?     Particularly  of  men  f* 

"  Ah  I''  Again  the  gesture.  "  An  most 
particularly  o'  thim  that  writes."  She 
stole  a  mischievous,  upward  glance  at 
him.  '' '  Molly.'  says  she  to  me — '  ^Nfolly. 
do  ye  niver  marr>'  a  scribblin'  man.' 
says  she.  '  There's  plinty  o'  rale  min  in 
the  worrld.'  says  ^he.  '  an'  av  there's  not. 
ye'd  far  better  die  single.'  says  she." 

At  this  he  lanahed  outright,  and  then, 
regarding  her  quizzically,  continued : 

"  But  she  writes  herself." 

"  To  be  sure  she  does.  By  the  same 
token,  she  trims  her  o^vn  hats  an'  wears 
bracelets,  but  she'd  not  be  carin'  greatly 
f'r  the  man  that  did." 

"  Ah  ?  Then  she  considers  literature 
properly  a  purely  feminine  pursuit, 
does  she  ?" 

"  Xot  literature — popular  ficshun.  She 
has  the  greatest  rispict — manny's  the 
time  I've  heard  her  say  it — the  greatest 
rispict  f'r  min  that  write>  rale  books. 
'  But  Hivin  defind  me.'  says  she.  '  from 
the  male  persons  that  goes  about  to  after- 
noon tea?  and  preens  thimsilves  in  the 
light  of  a  bist-siller,'  says  she." 

''  0-oh.  I  seeT  said  the  man.  as  if  a 


Mv!"  Kor  a  moini'iil  his  evi-s  narrowed 
a<  he  turned  his  glance  inward,  his  face 
twitching  with  anni.s<>ment  the  whik-. 
Then  h<'  looked  at  lur  and  laughrd.  "  I 
stM'!"  he  retlccted. 

"Well,  what  i.-  it  ye  si-e  T'  <lu'  a<ked. 
a  -liadc  more  shan>l.v. 

'•  I  M'e — your  jxunt.  But  there  an-  de- 
gree-^, even  anionir  men  who — write  Ix'st- 
>ell<*r<."*  II'-  lip-  twi-ted  whimsically. 
*•  For  example,  tlu're  ari'  Tracey  Coates 
an<l  Karl  l)r>ant.  Surely  nobody  could 
>ec  any  similarity  between  them.  An<l 
Ki>bert  King,  and  George  Dean  Shearer. 
an<l  Sheldon  Wells—" 

"  An'  all  as  liki'  as  canne<l  Frinch  peas. 
Miss  Pow'll  says.  '  Wan  may  Ix*  a  bit 
smaller  or  softer  than  another.'  says  she, 
'  but  they're  all  i)reserved  by  the  same 
process,'  >ays  she,  '  an'  they're  all  the  same 
unhealthy  shade  e'  green.'  ** 

"  TIh'U  there's — I'orbes  My  rick."  lie 
seemed  to  hesitate  a  little  at  the  name, 
an<l  a  new,  inscrutable  (Uiality  came  into 
hi-  <niile  a-  he  \i'atched  her. 


-Oh.  Mr.  Forlx^s  Mvrick:     //, 


/'' 


"  But  Mi-s  Powell  doesn't  know  ^Ir. 
Myriek." 

"How  do  ye  know  that  f '  she  instant- 
ly demanded. 

"  Because  " — slowly — "  Mr.  Myriek  hap- 
pens to  be  staying  at  ^Irs.  Dinsmore's 
now.  and  I  heard  him  say  this  morning 
that  he  had  never  met  ^liss  Powell." 


Ah{ 


So    that's    the    milk    in    the 


light  had  suddenly  been  CTanted  hii 


T 


cocoanut !"  she  cried.  "Mrs.  Dinsmore's 
cot  a  bist-<iller  <tayin'  wid  her,  an'  Mrs. 
Fletcher,  not  to  be  outdone,  betrays  the 
fact  that  <he's  got  wan  too.  An'  the 
iiixt  move  is  a  dinner-party  to  get  the 
two  o'  thim  together  1"  She  flipped  scorn- 
ful fingers  against  the  note  she  held. 

"WelH  Does  Miss  Powell  object  to 
dinner-parties,  too  ?" 

"  Oh,  not  to  say  objict — whin  she's  ast 
f'r  hersilf  alone,  as  ye  might  say.  *  But 
vrhin  a  pullet  is  possissed  of  a  divil  that 
makes  it  lay  eggs  in  the  market-place 
an'  cackle  in  public,'  says  she.  '  'tis  small 
r'ason  f'r  pokin'  it  up  on  a  pidestal  and 
pertindin'  'tis  an  inspired  seraphim,'  says 
she.  '  Particularly  whin  itself  knows  all 
the  time  'tis  nothin'  but  a  little  white 
bin.'  says  she.'' 

The  man  laughed  again,  and  she  joined 
him  merrily,  the  while  they  covertly 
watched  each  other. 
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'■  Well,  I  must  be  going,"  said  he. 
''  Your  Miss  Powell  must  be  a  very  re- 
markable womau,  from  all  you  tell  me. 
L  hope  she'll  come  to  that  dinner.  I 
should  like  to  meet  her." 

"  Wud  ye  so  ?"  she  asked,  with  another 
upflung,  humorous  glance. 

"  1  would,  indeed,"  gravely. 

''  An'  are  ye  to  be  there  V 

"  I  hope  to  be." 

"  Thin  ye'll  meet  her— av  she's  there." 

"  So  T  will."  Once  more  they  laughed 
together.     "  Well,  good  morning,  Molly." 

^^Ah,  sure,  they'll  be  askin'  me  who 
called  wid  the  message,  sor,"  she  coaxed. 

"Oh,  will  they?  Tell  them  "—he 
paused  a  moment,  smiling  dowm  at  her, 
and  continued  very  deliberately — "tell 
them  it  was  brought  by — Mr.  Trow- 
bridge." 

If  surprise  SAvept  across  her  face,  it 
w^as  instantly  replaced  by  a  roguish  gleam, 
which  was  still  in  her  eye  as  she  asked, 
grave  of  lip  and  innocently  inquiring: 

"  Trowbridge  ?" 

"  Trowbridge.  You'll  not  forget  to 
give  Mrs.  Fletcher  the  note  as  soon  as 
she  comes  in?" 

"1^0,  Mr.  Tro-owbriclge,"  with  an  in- 
describable little  drawl,  "  I'll  not  be  f or- 
gittin' — annjiihing." 

"  Thank  you,  Molly.     Good  morning." 

"  Ah,  sure,  'tis  a  pity,"  she  sighed,  still 
with  a  lurking  twinkle  in  her  eye,  "  but 
ye'll  not  be  m^eetin'  her  at  all,  at  all. 
I'm  just  after  remimberin',  Mr.  Tro- 
owbridge,  that  we  do  be  goin'  away 
come  Thursday." 

"  Which  is  undoubtedly  the  reason  that 
Mrs.  Dinsmore  has  arranged  her  din- 
ner for  to-morrow  night — Wednesday," 
he  serenely  returned.  "  Good  morn- 
ing, Molly." 

"  Good-by,  Mr.  Tro-owbridge,"  she 
drawled,  returning  immediately  to  her 
clothes-lines. 

He  looked  back  after  he  had  stepped 
into  his  waiting  car,  but  the  hedge  hid 
her  from  sight,  and  he  drove  away,  still 
wearing  that  ins,crutable  smile. 

About  four  o'clock  the  next  afternoon 
the  same  man,  in  the  same  car,  was  whiz- 
zing along  a  shady  stretch  of  road  a  mile 
or  so  from  the  Fletchers',  but  he  was  no 
longer  smiling.  He  frowned  instead,  and 
sat  hunched  in  his  seat  behind  the  wheel, 
staring  moodily  ahead,  absorbed  and  un- 
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seeing.  Because  of  this  preoccupation 
he  nearly  passed  without  noticing  a 
young  woman  who  walked  by  the  side  of 
the  road,  but  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  her 
profile  just  in  time  to  recognize  it,  and 
a  moment  later  he  had  cheeked  and  turn- 
ed the  big  machine,  and  was  slowly  and 
much  more  cheerfully  trundling  back  to 
meet  her. 

"  An'  av  it  ain't  Mr.  Tro-owbridge !" 
she  exclaimed,  as  he  sprang  from  the 
car.  "  Sure,  I'd  niver  've  knowed  ye, 
sor,  in  thim  goggles.  Ye  must  have  been 
breakin'  the  speed  limits  to  nade  thim 
things  on  a  day  like  this." 

"  I  have,'^  said  he.  "  I've  been  chasing 
wild  geese  all  over  the  countryside." 

"  An'  did  ye  catch  anny,  sor  ?" 

"I  did  not." 

She  laughed  and  drew  nearer  him, 
lowering  her  voice  confidentially. 

"  Faith,  ye  shud  put  salt  on  their  tails. 
Thin  they'll  ate  out  o'  yer  hand." 

"  H'mph !  Is  there  anything  that  will 
have  that  effect  on  a  woman,  Molly?" 

"  An'  is  it  a  woman  ye're  after  ?  Ah, 
that's  another  pair  o'  shoes  intirely! 
Sure,  'tis  not  f'r  the  likes  o'  me  to  be 
tellin'  a  fine  gintleman  how  to  do  that !" 

"  Probably  you  know  a  lot  more  about 
it  than  I  do,  Molly.    Plow's  Miss  Pow^ell?" 

"  That  ye'll  soon  be  seein'  f'r  yersilf, 
Mr.  Tro-owbridge."  Her  slight  drawl 
always  subtly  emphasized  his  name. 
"  She  do  be  goin'  to  the  dinner-party." 

"  H'mph !  I  wonder  if  she  is  ?  You 
don't  happen  to  know  of  an  available  and 
competent  cook,  do  you,  Molly?" 

"Cook:" 

"  Mrs.  Dinsmore's  woman  received  a 
telegram  at  noon  saying  her  father  had 
been  hurt  and  was  dying,  and  she's  gone, 
and  unless  we  can  find  somebody  to  take 
her  place,  there  won't  he  any  dinner. 
That's  what  I've  been  chasing — a  cook." 

"An'  y'  ain't  got  anny?"  she  half 
whispered,  wide-eyed. 

"  I  neglected  to  supply  myself  with 
salt,"  he  dryly  returned. 

"  Faith,  'tis  little  salt  wud  avail  ye  wid 
a  cook,  they're  that  familiar  wid  it! 
Have  ye  tried  the  village?" 

"  There's  nobody  to  be  had  there." 

"  An'  ye  can't  borrow  ?  Sure,  Mrs. 
Dinsmore  must  have  fri'nds  wud  lind 
her  the  loan  of  a  cook  the  night,  wid  the 
dinner-party  an'  all." 
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'*  I've  tr'wil  all  slir  cariMl  to  ask,  cx- 
ovpt  Mrij.  Fk't(  hor.  I'm  on  my  way 
there  now.'' 

"Ah.  'tis  another  wild  pjuse!  Smv, 
Annie  wud  Ix^  that  proud  to  ^xo.  hut  the 
poor  soul's  away,  sick." 

"The  deuce  I  Well,"  he  drew  a  lou^- 
breath,  "  I  guess  that  settles  it.  ]\[rs. 
Fletcher  was  the  last  hojie." 

"  Wudn't  nnny  o'  thim  let  a  jrirrl  i:«> 
the  niuht  f '  she  indignantly  (lucricd. 

"  Oh,  the\  were  willing  enough.  l>ut 
Mrs.  Briggs  has  a  dinner  on  herself,  and 
Mrs.  Ford  has  a  house-party,  and  Mrs. 
Dover's  woman  is  out  for  the  dav — and 
so  on." 

"Did  ye  try  .Mr>«.  I!..wanH  Sure  sli.-'s 
gon'  away  f'r  the  week,  an'  tlir  girrl^  lin< 
nothin'  to  do  at  all,  at  all." 

"I  don't  think  Airs.  l)insm<»r('  kiii'\\< 
Airs.  Howard.  She  gave  me  a  list  of  all 
she  cared  to  ask  help  from,  and  there's 
nothing  doing." 

"  Ifow  manny  ha<  -li<'  <-"Miii)'  the 
night  ?" 

"  I  don't  know.     A])Out  ten,  1  think." 

"Ah,  the  poor  soul!''  She  UKMlitative- 
ly  poked  the  dust  with  her  toe  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  looked  up  at  him  with  a 
daring  glint.  "  'Tis  a  pity  min  has  no 
invintion  nowadays.'' 

^'  Invention  ?" 

"  Av  ye  was  wan  o'  thim  knights  yer 
fri'nd  Afr.  Forbes  Alyriek  writes  so  much 
about,  ye  A\^idn't  be  wastin'  time  like  this. 
Air.  Tro-owbridge.  Ye'd  go  forth  an'  raid 
a  castle,  an'  bear  away  the  cook  ye  want 
on  yer  prancin'  steed.  Sure,  no  gintle- 
man  o'  thim  times  wud  disapp'int  a  lady 
f'r  a  mere  matter  of  assault  an'  batthery." 

"  Right  you  re !"  he  granted,  laugh- 
ing. "  But  the  days  of  chivalry — as  some 
one  has  said  before,  T  think — are  dead-" 

"'Twas  Afiss  Pow'll  said  it,"  she  in- 
stantly returned,  with  a  droll  twinkle. 
" '  Time  was  whin  min  made  their  own 
romance,'  says  she,  ^  an'  life  was  inter- 
estin'.  But  now  we  have  romance  ready- 
to-wear,  manufactured  by  wholesale  an' 
kipt  in  nate  piles  on  a  shilf,'  says  she, 
'  along  wid  canned  music  an'  hand-me- 
down  opinions,'  says  she."  Her  s])ark- 
ling  upward  glance  enconntered  a  steady 
gaze  that  should  have  warned  her,  despite 
the  amusement  in  it,  that  she  was  press- 
ing a  dangerous  point  and  must  be  on 
her   truard.      Nevertheless,    with    a   little. 


IS    a    i)e 


detiant  to-^  nf  luT  head,  -he  went  on. 
•* '  Iverything  that  cud  pos-si-bly  happen 
—along  wid  most  o'  thim  that  cudu't.' 
says  she,  '  has  btM:'n  done  up  in  a  book, 
at  a  dollar  eight,'  says  she,  '  so  vvdiat's  the 
use  o'  botluiin'  wid  it  in  rale  life  at  all, 
ar  alW" 

*'  Tin    afraid     .Mi«    Pnwe 
mi-t."  he  sugge>t((l. 

"  A  pessi—    What's  that?" 

"  A  pessimist,  Molly,  is  a  ])erson  who 
sits  i'l  a  tlood  of  bright  moonlight  and 
insists  that  it  emanates  from  a  chunk  of 
green  cheese.'' 

"Ah,  sure,  'ti^  a  i)ity  yc're  not  a  writ<'r 
yersilf.  Air.  Tro-owbridge.  That  sounds 
lik<'  a  book.'' 

*'  Wliicb  ])rings  us  back  to  cooks — and 
to  yon,"  lie.  continued,  ignoring  her  in- 
terrui»tion,  and  holding  her  in  an  intent, 
anniscd,  but  none  the  less  purpos<'ful  gaze. 

"How  to  me?"  she  demanded,  stiifen- 
ing  slightly. 

"  Because  .vou  told  me  yesterday  that 
you  could  cook.  Now's  your  time  to  prove 
it.     You  will,  won't  you?" 

-  Will  what?" 

"  Prove  it.  Tome  over  to  Airs.  Dins- 
more's  with  jue  now  and  cook  that 
<liuner." 

"  'Dade,  T  will  ;/o//"  said  she. 

"Oh,  r  think  you  will,"  he  returned, 
very  quietly.  "  Think  of  her  predica- 
ment— ten  guests  and  no  dinner.  Un- 
less, of  course,"  with  a  little  flickering 
smile,  "you  are  afraid  to  try  anything 
so  imi)ortant." 

"  I'm  afraid  o'  nothin',"  came  the  quick 
letort,  "  but  ye  know  quite  well  I  have 
me  young  lady  to  driss." 

"  Can't  she  dress  herself — once  ?" 

"  Sure,  av  she  was  goin'  as  a  fri'nd, 
she  cud  do  f'r  hersilf,  but  since  she  doesn't 
even  know  Afrs.  Dinsmore  an'  'tis  as  a 
bist-siller  she's  ast,  she'll  be  wantin'  ex- 
pert attintion.  An',  by  the  same  token, 
I'd  better  be  gettin'  on,  ATr.  Tro-owbridge. 
She'll  be  nadin'  me." 

"  But  unless  you  cook  it  there  won't  be 
any  dinner.     Don't  forget  that,  Alolly." 

"  An'  av  T  don't  driss  me  young  lady 
there'll  be  no  guest  of  honor.  Don't  be 
forgittin'  that,  Air.  Tro-owbridge." 

"Then  you  won't?" 

"  Sure,  I  will  notr 

"  All  right.  Just  as  you  say,  of  course. 
I'm  sorry."     He  turned   half   away,   and 
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then  added,  as  if  by  an  afterthought: 
^•'  Get  in.     I'll  take  you  home." 

"  Ah,  sure,  ye're  very  kind,  sor,  but 
'tis  not  f'r  the  likes  o'  me  to  be  ridin' 
in  ottimobiles." 

"  Except  sometimes  with  the  chauffeur, 
eh,  Molly?" 

"  Faith,"  tossing  her  head  again,  "  I 
lave  him  to  Norah,  the  sicond-girrl.  'Tis 
not  William  Hogan  n'r  the  like  of  him 
I'd  be  wastin'  me  time  M^d !  But  ye  must 
be  havin'  yer  jo-oke,  Mr.  Tro-owbridge !" 

"  Well,  this  is  no  joke.  I  mean  it,  I 
have  detained  you  here  talking  about  this 
affair  of  the  cook.  Now  I'll  atone  for  it 
by  making  up  the  lost  time  for  you. 
Otherwise  you'll  have  to  hurry,  and  it's 
a  hot  day.     Come,  hop  in." 

"  But  what  'd  Miss  Pow'll  an'  Mrs. 
Pletcher  be  thinkin'  o'  me?"  she  par- 
leyed, obviously  hesitating.  "  Sure,  'tis 
out  o'  me  place  I'd  be  intirely,  ridin' 
wid  a  gintlem^m !" 

"I'll  make  that  all  right.  Get  in, 
please.  You  see,  if  there  is  to  be  no  din- 
ner, the  guests  must  be  notified,  and  since 
I'm  so  near,  I  might  as  well  begin  with 
Mrs.  Eletcher  and  Miss  Powell." 

"  Well — so  be  ye're   goin'  there  anny- 


way."  She  allowed  herself  to  be  helped 
into  the  front  seat,  twinkling  again 
as  she  added,  ''  Thin  ye'll  be  meetin' 
Miss  Pow'll,  Mr.  Tro-owbridge,  party  or 
no  party." 

"  I  hope  so,"  he  replied,  going  to  crank 
the  machine.  "  I  should  like  nothing 
better."  As  he  slipped  into  his  place  be- 
side her  he  glanced  at  her  embroidered 
linen  gown,  asking  casually :  "  Dressed  up 
a  bit,  aren't  you,  Molly?  There  is  a 
young  man  somewhere,  then  ?" 

"  Ah,  sure,  there's  no  lack  o'  lads,  Mr. 
Tro-owbridge,  av  I  chose  to  notice  thim." 

"But  you  don't?" 

"  Sure,  I  do  not!  As  f'r  the  driss, 
'twas  Miss  Pow'll's  last  summer." 

"  Oh,  she  gives  you  her  old  dresses, 
does  she?" 

"  Sure,  'tis  wan  o'  the  pur^^i/tsites  o' 
me  position,"  she  loftily  replied. 

"  I  see,"  said  he,  putting  on  miore 
speed.  The  car  gained  steadily  in 
velocity,  and  neither  spoke  again  until 
they  reached  a  fork  in  the  road,  when  he 
swer^^ed  sharply  and  suddenly  to  the  left. 

■"  No,  no !"  she  cried.  "  'Tis  the  wrong 
turn  ye  tuk!"  Apparently  he  did  not 
hear   her,   for  he   bent   slightly   over   the 
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whet'l,  piH'riiijr  tlimiii^li  In-  ^n^Mlc^  at  the 
way  alicad.  witlmut  noticiniz:  Iut  protest. 
She  touclu'd  liis  unn,  calliiii;  aj^aiii,  '*  Tis 
the  wroiiy:  road  we're  on  intirely!" 

''What's  that,  Mollys'  lie  n-^kcd.  slew- 
in":  up  a  little  to  niaUe  talking;  easier. 

"  Suiv,  ye  tuk  the  wmntr  turn  hack 
there!  'Tis  not  the  road  to  the  Flctclicr-' 
we're  on  I' 

"No,"  he  composedly  adiuitt(Ml,  "it  is 
not.  'rhi>  is  the  road  to  the  niii-iiinrc-"." 
Then   he  looki^l  at   her  and   -iiiilrd. 


()-..li 


that's     yer     little    jjanic 


n(»t 


.111     t^ 


:M" 


)    Din-mores 

illy!      V..U    an> 

What    manner 
Sto))  the  car! 


"I'.iit     I'll 

-he  de.-hired. 

"  Oh    yi's,    you    are,    M< 
proinp"  to  cook  that  dinner. 

"  'Dade,   an'    I'm    not  ! 
o'  man   are  ye,  annyhow  ^ 
Let  me  out  o'  this!" 

"  Not  at  all.  Now,  don't  Ik*  friirhteiied, 
Molly,  or  foolish.  Xohody's  j^oin^  to  hurt 
you.  Xothiupr's  poinp:  to  happen — except 
that  you  arc  ^oinc:  to  cook  that  dinner." 

"Stop  the  car,  T  say!"  For  answer 
he  merely  smiled  at  her,  meeting  her  in- 
di<i-nant  ^Q'/.e  with  steady  eyes,  full  of 
amused  but  nnwaverinp:  purpose.  "  Sure, 
T  can  scream — an'  T  will !"  she  threatened. 

"  To  he  sure  you  can,"  was  the  pleasant 
response,  "'  but  you  won't.  If  you  do,  T 
shall  yell  and  wave  my  arms,  and  people 
will  think  we're  the  chauffeur  and  the 
second-erirl,  somewhat  intoxicated  and  out 
for   a   joy-ride.      They   might    arrest    us, 


think 


you  (I 


lik( 


thoMgh — and    T    don't 
that,  Molly." 

''  Av  they  did,  'twould  be  a  fine  pickle 
you'd  be  findin'  yersilf  in,  Mr. — "  she 
hesitated,  and  their  glances  clashed  be- 
fore she  drawled  "  — -Tro-owbridge !" 

"  Maybe.  But  I'm  a  man,  and — you're 
not.     Remember  that  before  you  scream." 

"  Ye're  a  brute !"  she  snapped. 

"  Oh,  undoubtedly.  But  one  must  risk 
something  in  every  adventure,  and — I 
sha'n't  scream  if  I'm  caught,  Molly." 

"  I  suppose  'tis  yer  idea  of  a  jo-oke, 
Mr.  Tro-owbridge !  Sure,  'tis  yersilf 's  the 
great  humorist !" 

"  If  it's  a  joke,  it's  yours,  not  mine," 
he  retorted,  unmoved. 

"  What  do  ye  mane  by  that  ?" 

"  It  was  a  bright  suggestion  of  yours, 
young  woman,  that  I  should  raid  a  castle 
and  carrv  off  a  cook.  This  isn't  exactly 
the  '  prancing  steed  '  you  recommended, 
but  still — it  will  serve  very  well." 


1-  It  '. 

"  That'.-  my  little  game."  cheerfully. 
'*  In  plain  words,  Mollv,  yon  are  being 
kidnapped  —  for  c'llinary   piirposi^s." 

*'  Kidnajiped,  indade!"  she  scoffed. 
"  l''aitli,  'ti-  a  large  order  ye've  taken, 
Mr.   Tro-owhridg.!" 

••  Perhap-.  Ihit  1  iMllier  think  that. 
iK^twcen  u<.  we'll  convince  even  Mi-< 
lloherta  Powell  that  the  (l:iy<  of  chivalry 
lui\-e  not  eiitirelv  |»:i--e(|.  :nid  tliiit  there 
Is  something  new  und<'r  the  sun." 

"  Chivalry,  ye  call  it!     This^' 

"Certainly.  To  he  <nre,  I  stopped 
>hort  of  the  as-aiilt  and  hattery  you 
suggested,  Itiit  I'm  a  merciful  man, 
and  the  occasion  hardly  seemed  to  war- 
rant it.  Bet^ides,  finesse  is  always  su- 
]»erior  to  forc(\  Molly,  in  the  lono-  run. 
But  no  man--no  real  man."  with  a 
pointed  glance,  "would  hesit.ite  at  kid- 
napjiing,  if  disap])ointiim-  a  lady  were 
the  alternative." 

"  An'  ye're  th.inkin'  to  plaze  ^liss 
Pow'll  wid  this?"  «^he  mocked,  instant- 
ly catching  her  hi-eath  as  if  to  recall 
the  words. 

"I  was  thinking,"  gently,  "of  my 
friend  Mrs.  Dinsmore." 

Slie  hit  her  lip,  and  a  gleam  that  might 
have  been  anger,  or  inspiration,  or  sup- 
pressed mirth  danced  in  her  eye.  Pres- 
ently she  spoke  again,  but  cajolingly. 

"  Ah,  sure,  ^Ir.  Tro-owbridge,  'tis  not 
f'r  a  gintleman  like  yersilf  to  be  gettin' 
a  poor  girrl  into  trouble,  an'  losin'  her  a 
good  place.  Ye've  had  yer  joke — an'  I'm 
not  denyin'  'tis  a  good  wan.  Let  me  go 
now,  sor,  back  to  me  young  lady.  Sure, 
ye  said  ye'd  take  me  home." 

"  Mrs.  Dinsmore's  is  home  to  me,  at 
present." 

"An'  is  that  what  ye  mint!  An'  yer- 
silf a  gintleman !  Faith,  'tis  little  better 
than  a  lie !" 

"  You  suggested  this  yourself,  Molly," 
he  challenged.  "  Now  be  a  sport  and 
play  the  game." 

"  No,  sor,  av  ye  plaze,"  roguishly 
again.  "'I  may  have  mintioned  that  ye 
might  kidnap  a  cook,  but  I  said  nothin' 
at  all,  at  all,  about  a  lady's-maid." 

"  A  technicality,   Molly,   a   mere   tech- 
.  nicality.      The    point    is    that    you    can 
cook  and  you  v.^ill  cook." 

"  That  I'll  not !     Ye  may  lock  me  in 
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the  kitchen,  an'  chain  me  to 
the  range,  but  I'll  not  cook !" 

"  Oh,  now,  now,  Molly ! 
Think!  Here  is  a  lady 
with  ten  guests  coming  to 
dinner — "    , 

"  An'  two  bist-sillers  !" 

"  And  two  best-sellers." 

'^  Only  wan  o'  thim  '11  not 
be  there!" 

"  Neither  of  them  will  be 
there — nobody  will  be  there 
— there  won't  be  any  dinner 
unless  you  help  us  out." 

"  Ah,  'tis  hilp  ye're  talkin' 
now,  is  it  ?  Hilp  ye,  indade ! 
An'  me  picked  out  o'  the 
road  like  a  fish  out  o'  the 
river,  widout  so  much  as 
'  By  yer  lave !'  Hilp  ye,  is 
it?    Huh!" 

"But  you  will,  Molly. 
You're  far  too  nice  a  girl  to 
let  a  lot  of  people  be  dis- 
appointed just  for  lack  of 
a  little  consideration  from 
you.  And  it  isn't  as  if  there  were  any- 
body else.     There's  only  you." 

"  Sure,  ye  must  have  Irish  blood  in 
yer  veins,  yer  tongue's  that  smooth! 
But  I'll  have  ye  know  ye — can't — fool — 
me,  Mr.  Tro-owbridge !" 

"  Oh,  I'm  quite  sure  of  that."  He  was 
watching  her  again  with  that  same  in- 
tent, hum,orous  look.  "  But — you're  no 
quitter,  are  you?  Be  a  sport  and  play 
the  game." 

For  a  moment  she  met  his  gaze  square- 
ly, each  measuring  the  other's  strength. 
Then  she  gave  her  head  a  decisive  little 
toss,  and  said : 

"  Very  good,  sor.     I'll  do  that  same." 

"  You'll — what  ?"  He  seemed  rather 
taken  aback  by  his  victory. 

"  I'll  ^  play  the  game,'  Mr.  Tro-owbridge. 
An'  on  yer  own  hid  be  all  that  comes 
av  it!" 

"  You  mean — " 

"  Sure,  I  mane  just  what  I  say.  I'll 
^play  the  game.',  I'll  hilp  ye  out."  'No 
word  can  convey  the  scorn  of  her  manner. 
'■'  An'  I'll  wash  me  hands  of  annything 
that  comes  after." 

"You — ^you  don't  think  anything  very 
serious  is  likely  to  result  ?" 

"  I  cudn't  say,  sor." 

"  Well,  of  course — "     lie  seemed  to  be 
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floundering  in  rather  deep  water.  "I 
don't  want  to — I  don't  want  you  to  do 
anything  you  really  don't  want  to,  Molly. 
I  thought  I  might  persuade  you — " 

"Ah?  'Tis  persuasion  now,  is  it?  A 
little  back  'twas  chivalry,  an'  before  that 
'twas  kidnappin'!  By  the  same  token, 
before  we're  there,  ye'll  be  riddy  to  swear 
I  pursued  ye!" 

"No,  I  won't.  And  to  prove  it,  I'll 
tnm  around  now,  if  you  say  the  word, 
and  take  you — " 

"'Tis  too  late  f'r  all  that,  sor.  I've 
given  me  worrd,"  her  eyes  narrowed  and 
she  spoke  with  deliberate  emphasis,  "  an' 
I'll   kape   it   in   spite   o'   the   divil!     I'll 
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Iiil|)    ye    nut — iind     thin     "ti>    vi-r^ill"    will  iipju'tn    in   ii  liiilc  wliitl   of  vjipor.      117/* /- 

rickon.      Mr.      'I'lo-nw  Kridtjc.      \vi<l       Mi^^  did  you   tind   Irt^' 

Koixria    IN.w'll."  "(Oil,"    cjin-lo-ly.    "I     ])ickcd     her     uj) 

A     mile    oi     two    iiiorc    slipixMJ    iM-nciith  <lowii  near  t  he  NiHniic      Didshc — tell  yoii 

thcni.    hf    t  iii-iiiii;^-    once    or    twice    mean-  li<r  name  T 

wliih'    lo   glance   at    her  (|uizzicnlly    and    a  "Molly     McMaiiii-."       He    tt>ok    a    Ion;;-, 

liill''    cnrionsly.       i-inally    In-     hrokc    the  l'iirti\c      hnath      and      Irowiu'd      sli;,ditly. 

silrner,  sayin^^:  "Ihit      there"-     eeriaiidy      -onie     mystery 

"  W'e'i-e    \'-!-\    II. '.M-   til.-    |)in>in(tre    jdaee  ahout    her.      ^'oll    know,    thal^    altoiict  her 

now."  loo    hand-oiiic    ,\    <:(.wn    for   a    <;irl    of    her 

"Are    we    -of"    in    "III11IM1I-,    calm    iVoin  ii"-Ition  t<>  !;<•  wcarin;;-." 
hi^  e(.nipanion.  "  |)id   you    tell    her  so  f"   he   a^ked,   \-ery 

"Then-   i->  still   tiin<'-   "  (piiekly. 

"  Oh,  play  thej^auM',  M  r.  'rro-r)w  l.ridL'c  !  "She  didn't    ;:ive   me   the  eliane*'.      She 

l>e  a  -poi-t   an'  pla\    the^amel"  explained    that    it    wa<    i;i\-en    to    her   hy   a 

"Oh,  \(ry  Well,'  -aid  he.  woniMii   <lie   worked    |"..r   in   town    la>t   year 

"Wan      him:,   an'    wan    onl\.    1    lia\<'    to  -   slw'-  only   here   lor  a    lew  day-,  vi^itin^ 

a-k   o'   \c."  her  sister — and   ihat    <lie   had    it    on    to-day 

"An\thiim',   ol    course,"    he    murnnii'ed,  Ix'cause   sln>'(l    hecn    out    with    liei'   \\dunL!,' 

turnini:  in  al  a  ;:atewa\-.  man  "  :iiid  didn't    want   to  ]<<-ep  u--  waiting' 

"I'll    a-k   ye   to   reinimlH-r  that,   a-   louii'  \\liile     -he     chanp'd.     knowini:'     I'd     have 

as     I'ju    stavin'    hen-,    I'm    a    cook,    not     a  maid's  d?-esses  lie  re." 
lady's-maid."  "And    ha^'e  you  T'      lie   wa-   l)e;4innin^' 

''Certainly        1     found    you    in    the    vil-  to   look   d.-cidediy   trouhI(>d. 
hiiic       Ihit     Won't     your— won't     the    fam-  "Of  cour-e.      Dut    that's   not    the   point, 

ily    h<'    an.xiou-    ahout    you,    if    you    don't  There's      soniethiim'      (|Ueer      ahout      that 

ret  mil  f  woman." 

"Sure,    that's    |»art    o'    the    'jjrame'    wid  "Aren't    y(Mi    lookin;;-    a    ij;ift    liorse    in 

which    I    have  nothin'   to  d(.  at    all,   at    all.  the   mouths' 

'  Wan    must    risk    something-    in    i\ery    ad-  "  y^<>i       I  !"       mei-rily.         "  I'm       merely 

veiitui-e,'   .Mr.  'rro-owhrid^n',"  she  taunted,  -av<u-iiii:-    the    situation    to    the    full.       l-'ai' 

and  smiled  lo  se(>  him  wince.  he   it    from    me    lo   (piestion    anything-   she 

A     niomeiil     latei-    he    stopped     the    car  wears    or    does    (i-    <ays,    as    loiii;'    as    sh<' 

neai'     the     hack     id"     a     jileasant     country  cooks   that    diniar'      And    she   can    do    it  I 

n'sideiice,    and     she    sjjran.ii-    out     without  She's   an    adi  pt  !      1    could   see  that  Ixd'on^ 

waitinii'  for  his  help.  she'd    heen     in    the    kitchen    ten    minutes. 

"  rii    find    Mrs.    Dinsmon"   and    tell    her  All    she   asked    of    me    was    to   keep   away 

you'n^  her<',"  he  ^iiii'^c^ted.  and  leave  Ix'r  a  clear  Held — not  '  flooster  ' 

"Spare    yersllf    that    trouhle.    Mi-.    Tro-  her    mind,    sIh'    said      and     \'\]\    li-olnj:-    lo 

owbridiic.       I    pr<d"er   to    meet    the    madam  <lo  it.' 
alone."  "I     would,     if     I     were    you.       ]>(^t    her 

"Oh,  \-ery   w<'ll,""  lie  said  ai^ain,  hut    lie  alone,"  ho  moodily  reeommeiided. 
sat    looki^iii-   after   her   until    she    had    dis-  "  T  shall.     And  wdiat  p:reater  proof  eould 

ai)i)ear(>d     within     the     hoii<e.       'riieii     he  I   Liive  of   my  entire  eoiifidenee,  eonsider- 

arched  his  hrows  and  whistled  softly.  i'li;-  the  imi)ortauc(>  of  tlio  oeeasion  ?     "Rut 

Half  an   hour  later,  youii^  Airs.  Dins-  why   so   ;;loomy    now,   when   you've  savod 

more  sought   him,   wIkm'c^  Ik^  sat  sniokin.o:  the  day  for  ]n(^  ?" 
on  the  veranda.  "Am  T  o-loomy?" 

"Wizard!"  sh(>  criiMl.     "  Where  did  you  "' A<     a     N'ovemher     rain!       Tlu^er    up! 

?:et  that  woman  ^"  OIkmu-   up!"      She  laid   hoth   hands  on   his 

"  Is  sli(>   all    ri.diT^"  hv   ventured,  eyinji'  arm  and  scpieezcMl  it  a  Ifectioiiately.     "The 

her  somewhat  ai)pr(diensively.  dinner    ean't    help   hein*::    a    sueeess    lunv, 

"All    rio'ht?       She's    more    than     that!  with  that  eook  and  Tloherta  Pow^ell !'' 
She's  so  pretornaturally  hriuht  and   oood  "Oh,   ean't    it,    tlioimh  !"   he   mntterod, 

that     rm     pfM'feetly     sur(>     this     is     hlack  us    she   whirled    away.      "Damn!''      Pres- 

mao-ic,     and     that      she'll     ])resently     dis-  ontly   ho    strolled    around    to    the   kitehen 

inte«^'-ate    hefore    niv    verv    ov(^s    and    dis-  window,      and      eallod      softly:      "  Afolly.'^ 
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There  was  no  response  until  he  had  called 
again,  when  a  flushed  and  frowning  face, 
surmounted  by  a  white  cap,  appeared  be- 
hind the  screen. 

"  Well,  what  is  it,  now  ?"  demanded  a 
liushed  but  exasperated  voice. 

"  Come  out  here.  I  want  to  talk  to 
you  a  moment." 

"  Sure,  I've  no  time  to  palaver,  I'm 
that  busy!     Go  'way  wid  ye!" 

"Yes,  but — see  here!"  he  begged,  as 
she  turned  away.  "  You  mustn't  do  this! 
You  mustn't  cook — " 


"A-ah?     Scairt,    are 


ye 


jeered    his 


captive  softly.  "  Oh,  be  a  sport,  Mr.  Tro- 
owbridge !  Play  the  game !  Play  the 
game!"  With  this  she  disappeared,  and 
he  meandered  back  to  the  front  veranda, 
kicking  the  gravel  as  he  went. 

The  Eletcher  party  arrived  late,  and 
most  of  the  other  guests  were  assembled 
when  they  descended  to  the  drawing- 
room.  Some  one  spoke  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fletcher  in  the  hall,  detaining  them  a 
moment,  but  Miss  Powell,  apparently  not 
noticing  the  interruption,  kept  on  alone. 
She  was  a  slender,  erect  little  person, 
with  dark  hair,  black-lashed,  blue-gray 
eyes,  and  a  saucy  nose,  and  she  wore 
white  chiffon. 

Mrs.  Dinsmore,  espying  her,  gasped 
audibly,  and  stood  as  near  agape  as  a 
gentlewoman  can,  staring  at  her  ap- 
proaching guest  of  honor,  who  contracted 
her  brows  a  hair's  breadth  and  shook  her 
head  ever  so  slightly  at  the  hostess. 

"  It's  all  this  v/retched  girl's  fault  that 
we're  late,"  cried  Grace  Fletcher,  over- 
taking her  friend.  "  She  went  for  a 
walk  and  got  lost — but  of  course  you 
know  all  about  that." 

"  Yes,  she  knows  all  about  it,"  calmly 
echoed  Miss  Powell. 

Dinsmore  hurried  up  to  greet  the  new 
arrivals,  and  fell  into  conversation  with 
the  Fletchers,  leaving  the  two  women 
practically  alone  for  the  moment. 

"  Am  I  asleep  or  crazy  ?"  whispered  one. 

"  Neither.  Be  careful !"  warned  the 
other,  while  her,  seeking  glance  touched 
one  after  another  of  the  company  and 
then  hastily  sought  again. 

"  Then  you  are — !  But  how —  ? 
Why—?     Oh,  I  don't  understand!" 

"'Sh!     Not  here!" 

"  But  who,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  is 
in  my  kitchen  now  ?" 


"  Mrs.  Howard's  cook.  A  treasure. 
Don't  worry." 

"  But — I  don't  know  Mrs.  Howard !" 

"  'Sh !  Grace  does — intimately.  It's 
all  right.  Grace — doesn't  know  anything 
else,  however,"  she  finished,  lightly,  as  a 
man  approached. 

"  Witch !"  whispered  Mrs.  Dinsmore. 
"  Ask  and  it  shall  be  given  thee,  to  the 
half  of  my  kingdom !  I  said  it  was  black 
magic!  Meanwhile,  here's  Forbes  Myrick 
waiting  to  meet  you." 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  indeed  to  meet 
Mr.  Forbes  Myrick,"  responded  Miss 
Powell,  with  a  queer  little  intonation  that 
caused  the  hostess  to  glance  quickly  at 
her  before  prompting: 

"  But  this  is  Mr.  Myrick." 

Pie  was  a  very  ordinary  sort  of  con- 
ventional, well-dressed,  well-mannered 
young  man,  tall  and  clean-shaven,  with 
nothing  to  distinguish  him,  outwardly, 
from  a  hundred  others  of  his  class;  but 
as  she  glanced  up  at  him  the  gleam  in 
Roberta  Powell's  eyes  faded  to  bewilder- 
ment, every  shade  of  expression  was 
wiped  from  her  face,  and  she  presented 
a  blank  mask  to  the  politely  smiling  gaze 
of  a  man  she  had  never  seen  before. 

"  Oh — really  ?"  she  faltered,  to  break 
the  silence  that  fell  upon  them.  "  Are 
you  really  Forbes  Myrick?" 

"  You  are  evidently  surprised."  The 
man  seemed  uncertain  whether  to  be 
offended  or  flattered. 

"  I  am.  At  least — I'm  not.  That  is — 
oh,  I  am  so  glad  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Myrick ! 
Do  please  forgive  me,"  the  phrases  came 
quickly  now,  betv/een  little  gusts  of  glee- 
ful laughter,  "  but  this  is  too  good  to 
be  true!  It  simply  couldn't  happen! 
You  see,  I  thought  you  were  somebody 
else.  At  least  I  thought  somebody  else 
was — well,  at  any  rate,  I  had  no  idea 
that  you  were  yourself,  and  I'm  so  glad 
— so  verv'  glad  that  you  are !" 

Myrick  still  looked  a  little  bewildered, 
but  here  was  obviously  cause  for  com- 
placence, so  he  smiled  down  upon  her 
and  constructed  something  subtly  com- 
plimentary in  reply.  Other  people  were 
brought  to  her  and  introduced,  and 
through  it  all  she  talked  and  laughed — 
and  .watched  the  doors.  The  women  in 
the  room  outnumbered  the  men  by  one. 

Dinner  was  announced,  and  at  the  same 
time  there  entered  from  the  hall  a  de- 
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TTATJPKirs   ^.[OXTTTLV    MACAZIXK 


linu'  Mild  trimiiplmnt. 
tliou.ali  it  \va^.  liirkvd 
a  »iiinlity  as  far  r>- 
in<n-(.'(l  troiu  inditVrr- 
iMico  as  it  was  from 
wclcniniim-    warmth. 

*'  I  tliiiiJv  I've  lU'ViT 
had  the  pleasure  of 
mcotinc:       ^fr.       Trow- 


said 

'  Aii.l 

Vitn 

M  rs. 

<lrvlv 


v>.stc:^ 


She'll    be    at    Bar    Harbor    next    Week 


jected  youiii^-  man.  He  stopped  short  in 
the  doorway,  seeing  her,  and  a  curious 
expression,  compounded  of  many  com- 
plex emotions,  streng-thened  in  his  face 
as  he  crossed  to  where  she  stood. 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Dinsmore,  looking 
about  the  room,  had  exclaimed: 

"Why,  Where's  Peter?  He  seems  to 
have  disappeared.  Is  it  possible  he  doesn't 
know — Peter!  Oh,  here  you  are!"  dis- 
covering him  at  her  elbow.  "  Miss  Pow- 
ell, my  brother,  Mr.  Trowbridge.  Oh,  I 
forget !  You  need  no  introduction — or  do 
you?"  Her  laughter  gave  place  to  per- 
plexity as  she  glanced  from  one  to  the 
other.  Her  brother  was  regarding  the 
girl  with  an  intent,  humorous  look,  be- 
hind which  glowed  something  deeper  and 
warmer,  and  he  seemed  to  be  holding 
himself  in  check,  as  if  waiting  for  his 
cue,   while   in   Roberta's    manner,    spark- 


l>ridge       iK^forc" 
she.     smoothly. 
n<il)ody      told      me 
ha<l      a      l.rntlHT, 
])in->m<>n'." 

-Oh.  vrAWyr 
returned  the  hostess, 
whoso  (|ul('k  glance  at 
P<  tci'  had  been  nut 
with  a  reassuring  twiu- 
kl<-.  "  He's  a  s,,rt  of 
jack-in-the-box,  given 
to  sudden  appearances, 
and  h<'  chose  to  make 
one  here,  most  unex- 
pectedly, y  e  s  t  o  r  d  a  y 
morniuii-." 

"  Which  was  fortu- 
nate for  me,  as  I  should 
have  been  loath  to  miss 
this  opportunity,"  said 
Trowbridge,  watching 
the  girl. 

At  that  moment 
Dinsmore  came  up, 
offering  his  arm  to 
Miss  Powell,  and  they 
led  the  way  to  the  dining-room.  Trow- 
bridge was  seated  midway  down  the  long 
tabl(^,  on  the  same  side  as  Roberta, 
and  making  conversation  between  them 
impossible,  and  so  successfully  did  she 
evade  him  after  they  returned  to  the 
drawing-room  that  it  was  only  when  the 
party  was  about  to  break  up  that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  cornering  her  where  she  could 
not  escape. 

"Miss  Powell,"  he  began,  "skill  in 
untying  Gordian  knots  is  part  of  the 
necessary  equipment  of  a  novelist,  and 
though,  as  we've  never  met  before,  I  feel 
some  hesitation  in  approaching  you  in 
this  matter,  T  should  like  to  present  a 
hypothetical  problem  for  your  solving." 
"  Why  hypothetical  ?"  she  asked. 
"  John  Stuart  Mill  says  there  are  '  no 
other  limits  to  h^T)otheses  than  those  of 
the  human  imagination,'  and  as  this  case 
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lies  clear  outside  all  ordinary  bounda- 
ries perhaps  it  can  best  be  presented 
in  hypothesis.'^ 

"  Oh,"  with  a  shrug,  "  if  you're  going 
to  be  academic!" 

"Very  well,  then,"  he  retorted.  '^  I 
was  trying  to  be  literary,  but  if  you  don't 
like  that,  let's  get  right  down  to  brass 
tacks.    How  did  you  do  it?" 

"  Quite  simply,"  was  the  cold  reply. 
''  I  asked  Mrs.  Dinsmore  to  allow  me  to 
telephone  to  my  sister,  to  allay  her  nat- 
ural anxiety  when  I  did  not  return,  and 
as  the  telephone  was  out  of  order,  she 
very  kindly  offered  to  send  a  note  by 
the  chauffeur.  I  then  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Fletcher,  telling  her  that  I  had  taken 
the  wrong  turn  and  arrived  here,  finding 
Mrs.  Dinsmore  suddenly  bereft  of  her 
cook.  I  asked  her  to  send  her  own  car 
for  Mrs.  Howard's  cook,  who  would  leave 
it  at  the  gate  here,  where  it  would  wait 
for  me.  The  woman  slipped  in,  I  gave 
her  the  instructions  I  had  received  from 
Mrs.  Dinsmore,  slipped  out,  and  drove 
home.    You  see,  it  was  very  simple." 

"  When  did  this  woman  arrive  ?" 

"  About  an  hour  after  I  did." 

"  And  all  this  time  I  have  been  grilling 
in  torment,"  he  protested,  "  imagining 
you  out  there  in  that  stifling  kitchen  this 
sweltering  day,  just  because  you  wouldn't 
give  in!" 

"Imagining  me!  Then  you  knew? 
You  didn't  know!" 

"  Know  ?  Of  course  I  knew,  from  the 
very  first  minute  yesterday  morning. 
Did  you  think  I  really  meant  to  coerce 
a  cook?  Do  you  think  I  normally  go 
about  kidnapping  Irish  girls  and  chain- 
ing them  to  the  wheel?  What  do  you 
take  me  for?" 

"  I  took  you — for  Mr.  Forbes  Myrick," 
she  admitted,  and  laughed  a  little. 

"  Then — I'm  forgiven  ?"  He  bent  for- 
ward to  see  into  her  eyes,  whereupon  she 
gave  him  a  full  view  of  them  alight  and 
defiant,  the  while  she  demanded: 

"  Does  it  seeT?n  to  you  so  much  less 
a  thing  to  kidnap  me  and  chain  me 
to  a  wheel?" 


"  Ah,  but  you  had  it  in  your  own  hands. 
Who  began  this  game?" 

"  Oh,  son  of  Adam !"  she  scoffed. 

"  Apparently  Adam  had  a  few  daugh- 
ters, too,"  he  intim^ated.  "  By  the  way, 
does  mechanical  engineering  impress  you 
as  being  a  man's  work?  A  real  man's 
work  ?" 

"  Why  ?"  she  parried,  but  her  eyes  be- 
gan to  dance. 

"  Because  it  happens  to  be  my  work 
and  I  want  to  know." 

"  Do  you  always  talk  shop,  Mr.  Trow- 
bridge— first  mine  and  then  yours?" 

"  It  doesn't  seem  anything  like  em- 
broidery or  knitting-work,  does  it?"  he 
anxiously  persisted. 

"  Might  one  suggest  that  it  sounds  a 
little— what  shall  I  say?     Heavy?" 

"Brutal,  eh?  That's  all  right!"  He 
took  a  long  breath  of  exaggerated  relief, 
and  she  made  a  little  movement  as  if  to 
step  past  him.  "  N'o,  not  yet,"  he  said. 
She  looked  up,  to  meet  the  intent,  humor- 
ous, purposeful  gaze  she  had  encountered 
before,  but  now  it  had  in  it  certain  lights, 
before  which  her  own  glance  fell.  "  Tell 
me  first  when  I  may  come  to  see  you  ?" 

"  Sure,  we  do  be  goin'  away  come 
Thursday,  Mr.  Tro-owbridge,"  was  the 
laughing  but  slightly  unsteady  reply. 
"  That's  to-morro'." 

"  Yes,  I  know.  But  you  remember  my 
jack-in-tiie-box  proclivities.  Won't  you 
let  me  come?" 

"  That  depends — on  which  of  me  you 
would  come  to  see,"  she  lightly  evaded, 
her  color  a  little  heightened  by  the  ear- 
nestness in  his  tone.     "  Choose." 

"  The  novelist  is  very  brilliant,"  he 
told  her,  slowly,  "and  Molly  is  utterly 
bewitching,  but  of  the  trinity  that  is  you, 
neither  of  these  is  the  one  that  attracts 
me  most.  What  would  you  say  if  I 
should  ask  you  to  show  me — the  Hittle 
white  hin'?"  He  was  smiling,  but  he 
finished  very  softly  indeed,  and  there  was 
a  palpitant  pause. 

"'She'll  be  at  Bar  Harbor  next  week," 
she  breathed,  all  in  one  laughing  gasp, 
and  fled. 
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THIS  is  iho  simple  story  of  .1.  11.  T.. 
whom  wo  will  call  Farmer  .lolm, 
blind  frvim  birth,  who  had  all  the 
inaohinery  of  virion,  exet^n  for  a  pair  of 
cataract  lenses  which  curtained  the  world 
from  his  healtliy  retina.^  like  ^rounvl- 
glass  ix^bbles.  TIksc  were  removeil  by 
Pr.  James  L.  Minor  when  the  man  was 
forty  years  old.  and  he  then  first  U^arned 
to  six\  It  will  be  a  qnestion  which  half 
of  Farmer  John's  life  dranui — his  years  in 
darkness  or  in  liurht — is  the  more  inten^st- 
inir.  For  Wfon^  his  eyes  weri^  oixmu\1  1k^ 
had  nc^iuired  a  mar\-ellons  skill  with  his 
otlK^r  senses;  he  cindd  almost  rival  tlio 
hominir  pijnH->n  in  din.vtion  senst\  follow  a 
S]HX>r  like  a  honnd,  trade  horses  with  the 
bist  of  Pavid  Ilarnms,  tell  the  color  of 
liorse  or  r.ude.  and  that  of  hosier^-, 
worsteils.  and  scarfs. 

This  man  was  well  developovl.  healtli.v, 
i)uick-witted.  shrewd,  and.  we  nuiy  say.  ob- 
servant thonijh  uneducated.  He  acquiroil 
a  moderate  competence  as  a  farm  lalv>rer; 
could  cut  wood,  mall  rails,  split  shinjrles, 
and  pick  cotton,  often  eiirhty-live  pounds 
a  day.  lie  wove  baskets,  jrathered  rush 
from  the  Louisiana  swamps,  and  meshed 
now  bottoms  in  chairs  which  had  been 
worn  throuirh  by  lazier  fellows.  He 
learned  to  pick,  shuck,  and  assort  com 
and  pull  fodder.  He  felleil  trees  and 
split  two  hundred  rails  a  day.  He  built 
rail  fences  after  the  **  worm  "  was  laid — 
his  eyeless  senses  could  not  line  a  sur- 
veyor's plot  without  running:  a  string 
from  one  corner-stone  to  another.  Farmer 
John  did  what  many  a  man  with  live 
senses  and  little  sense  had  failed  to  do — 
he  earned  and  bousrht  a  forty-acre  farm. 
cleariuiT  half,  which  he  cultivated  with 
the  hearty  aid  of  his  wife  and  iive  chil- 
dren. What  family  would  not  work  un- 
der the  influence  of  such  noble  industry! 
He  could  not  use  the  plough  or  hoe,  for 
the  ploughman  must  look  ahead  and  the 
man  with  the  hoe  must  know  *"  pussly  " 


»rom  cabbage.  lie  "  siXH-ializiHl"  with 
his  neighbors,  pi«'king  their  cotton  while 
they  plouglunl  and  IuhhI  his  fields.  He 
was  a  rare  sportsman,  following  the 
hoinids  afoot  after  opossums,  coons, 
outi  even  foxes.  He  was  usually  at  the 
finish,  often  got  the  brush,  and  ahvans 
kiuH'   the   way  home. 

We  wonder  that  the  sparrow-hawk, 
flitting  with  great  sived  through  the 
thicket,  dvH's  not  bump  its  head  and  fall 
senseless  to  the  ground.  Rut  bird's  eyes 
make  very  quick  change  in  f\x»us. 
Farmer  John  ran  after  the  hounds 
through  thicket  anil  brush  and  woods 
without  bumping,  and  he  had  no  eyes 
to  guide  him.  Wlien  he  walki\l  down 
the  hospital  hall  they  plactxi  obstructing 
chattels  in  his  path,  but  he  turneil  aside 
and  touched  none  of  them.  After  many 
turns  through  the  stnxns  of  the  unfa- 
miliar city  oi  Memphis,  and  the  halls 
and  otlices  of  the  hospital,  when  askeil 
which  way  lay  home  he  correctly  pointeil 
to  the  south. 

It  seems  rational  to  state  that  Farmer 
John's  sense  of  direction  was  occult. 
The  sun  by  day,  the  stars  and  moon 
and  drift  of  clouds  by  night;  the  green 
moss  on  the  sunless  side  of  trees;  the 
bend  of  trees  before  prevailing  winds; 
the  trend  of  streams;  the  "lay  of  the 
land."  paths,  broken  twigs;  the  cipher 
language  of  the  winds  that  tells  much 
of  the  ozone  of  the  hills;  the  moisture 
of  seas,  earth  scent  of  the  lowlands,  and 
chill  of  the  upper  air;  the  bearing  of 
birds  and  animals,  and  many  unlisted 
signs  that  Leatherstivking  would  have 
understood,  aid  normal  men  of  the  woods. 
And  I  wish  I  could  complete  the  list  by 
naming  which  of  these  and  whatever  else 
are  sensed  by  the  homing  pigeon  when 
it  rises  in  the  air.  circles  about  a 
moment,  and  then  darts  away  with  un- 
erring aim  for  the  cote  that  may  be  hun- 
dreds of  miles  afar.     Often,  whoti  hunt- 
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ing  coons,  opossums,  or  foxes  at  night, 
the  companions  of  Farmer  John  "  tried 
to  lose  him,''  but  could  not  succeed.  In 
fact,  he  occasionally  heaped  coals  of  fire 
on  their  obfuscated  heads  by  leading 
them  home  when  they  were  lost.  On  one 
occasion,  after  spending  half  the  night 
chasing  a  fox,  he  and  his  companions, 
having  lost  direction,  disagreed  about 
it.  They  went  their  way  and  he  went 
his.  He  went  straight  home,  arriving  at 
noon.  They  wandered  away  from  home 
until  reaching  a  railroad,  which  set  them 
right,  they  returned  only  at  evening. 

If  anything  in  this  world  seems  wholly 
for  the  service  of  eyes  it  is  colors. 
Whether  they  flash  iridescently  from 
bubble  or  dewdrop  or  opal,  or  glow  in 
the  living  coals,  or  stain  green  the  knees 
of  stumbling  youngsters,  or  hold  true 
to  the  bottom  of  a  pot  of  paint,  they 
are  all  intangible  reflections — vibratory 
waves  of  light,  sensations  only  in  the 
brain's  centres  of  sight.  Yet  Farmer  John 
learned  to  recognize  colors  in  worsteds, 
hosiery,  and  scarfs  with  more  accuracy 
than  most  men  are  capable  of  who  are 
color-blind,  and  he  could  not  use  his  eyes. 
He  could  not  recognize  the  color  of  eyes 
nor  the  blue  of  streams  and  lakes,  for 
they  were  not  to  be  touched.  He  started 
a  country  store — which  differs  from  a  de- 
partment store  mainly  in  size;  and  with 
the  aid  of  his  wife  sold  stockings,  woollen 
skeins,  bandannas,  and  occasionally  neck- 
ties; and  as  the  most  brilliant  and  ele- 
mental colors  sold  best,  he  had  touch- 
color  lessons  of  the  most  kindergarten 
form.  Through  constant  practice  under 
his  faithful  wife's  guidance,  he  learned 
that  certain  sensations  (which  he  could  not 
name)  when  handling  goods  meant  red, 
green,  yellow,  blue,  as  the  color  might  be. 

This  acquired  skill  brought  a  double 
reward,  as  many  people  "  shopped "  just 
to  see  the  miracle.  His  success  as  a 
clerk  of  colors  was  not  due  to  his  wife's 
arrangement  of  the  goods  on  the  shelves, 
as  he  would  correctly  replace  the  well- 
shuffled  goods  after  a  shopper  had  done 
her  worst. 

Farmer  John  ranked  among  his  neigh- 
bors as  shrewd  and  successful  at  swap- 
ping horses.  He  could  pick  out  a  black, 
white,  bay,  roan,  or  sorrel  horse  or  mule, 
and  tell  the  age  by  feeling  the  relative 
hardness  of  the  animal's  eyelids  as  well 


as  some  others  do  by  looking  at  the  teeth. 
Scent  and  sound  aided  him  in  this  work. 
Dark  animals  emanate  stronger  odors 
than  light  ones.  Lameness  or  pecul- 
iarity in  gait  was  detected  with  the 
animal  in  motion.  Health,  spirits,  en- 
ergy, blindness,  balkiness,  kicking,  all 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  this  blind  Sher- 
lock. He  would  have  scorned  the  use  of 
a  clinical  thermometer. 

When,  first  told  he  might  gain  his 
sight  by  an  o];)eration  he  replied,  ^^  I  do 
not  care  to  see."  Was  this  the  retort 
of  habit,  contentment,  fear  of  pain,  or 
contempt  of  sight  which  had  allov/ed  a 
blind  man  to  lead  seeing  men  home  ? 

After  repeated  urging,  with  a  germi- 
nating curiosity,  he  promised  a  friend 
that  he  would  visit  a  doctor.  He  "  wanted 
to  see  his  wife,"  who  he  believed  was 
most  beautiful.  Finally  consulting  Dr. 
James  L.  Minor,  professor  of  diseases 
of  the  eye,  at  Memphis,  Tennessee,  he 
repeatedly  "  balked "  before  permitting 
the  surgeon  to  remove  the  cataract  lens 
from  the  left  eye.  He  "  couldn't  stand 
pain,"  he  was  unwilling  to  lie  in  bed,  to 
have  his  eyes  bandaged,  and,  as  a  last 
stand,  "  Can  I  smoke  ?"    ''  No !" 

"  That  settles  it ;  give  me  my  hat,  I 
am  going  home.  Why  did  I  come  here,  any- 
way? I  never  heard  of  so  much  trouble 
in  my  life  just  about  getting  to  see." 

Through  cocaine  and  without  pain  his 
lenses  were  safely  removed,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  forty  years  the  retinas  that, 
through  a  slight  transmission  of  light,  had 
been  kept  from  absolute  starvation  and 
loss  of  function,  were  flooded  with  a  mov- 
ing picture — the  kindly  face  of  the  sur- 
geon privileged  to  open  these  blind  eyes. 

"I  seel"  exclaimed  the  patient. 
"What?"  "Your  face,  doctor.  I 
know  it  is  your  face  because  that's 
where  your  voice  comes  from." 

"  And  I  see  your  hand  and  arm,"  he 
said,  swinging  his  own  arm,  and  ex- 
plaining that  he  knew  this  because  they 
were  attached  to  the  body. 

Dr.  Minor  further  describes  the  case 
as  follows :  "  Some  of  my  confreres  at 
the  hospital  and  the  Sister  Superior  were 
invited  in  to  see  him,  and  to  allow  him 
to  get  impressions  of  other  people 
through  his  new  sense  of  sight.  He 
looked  at  each  intently  and  with  great 
interest,  but  made  few  comments  further 
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than  to  ask  if  all  wunien  were  like  the 
Sister,  (lie  told  me  later  that  he  wishe*! 
io  get  some  idea  of  how  women  looked, 
and  that  if  his  wife  looked  like  the 
Sister  he  would  leave  her.)  Asked  if  he 
would  like  to  see  himself,  *  I  sure 
would,'  was  his  eager  reply.  '  I  ain't 
as  pretty  as  I  tlu)U^ht  I  was,'  he  said, 
and  there  was  visible  disappointment  in 
his  face.  He  was  shown,  but  not  allowed 
to  touch,  an  apple;  and  when  pressed  to 
say  what  he  thought  it  was,  said,  '  It 
might  he  an  apple,  because  it's  round 
like  an  apple  and  it's  striped  red  and 
green  like  an  apple/  This  was  the  first 
time  colors  were  seen,  and  they  were  cor- 
rectly recognized  and  named. 

"  When  given  opportunity  to  see  horses 
and  cows  and  farm  implements,  he  seem- 
ed grateful  that  they  appeared  as  he  had 
known  them,  except  that  they  were  only 
one-third  their  natural  size.  He  had 
learned  nothing  of  perspective.  Seeing 
a  pug-dog,  he  said:  *  It's  a  mighty 
strange-looking  dog,  with  its  tail  curled 
up  in  a  bow-knot  over  its  back.  All  the 
dogs  I  ever  knew  kept  their  tails  between 
their  legs  ' — a  habit  of  the  hound  when 
petted.  Sitting  in  the  park  he  beheld  a 
peacock,  which  began  strutting  toward 
him.  '  I  was  scared,'  he  afterward  told 
me.  '  The  thing  looked  like  it  was  mak- 
ing for  me,  and  I  got  up  and  cut  for  new 
quarters,  and  only  came  back  after  John 
[his  guide]  finished  his  laugh  and  told 
me  what  the  thing  was.' 

"While  in  my  office  a  patient  was  an- 
nounced who  had  a  very  pretty  little 
girl,  gaudily  dressed  with  colored  plaids 

and  ribbon,  really  a  beauty.     P was 

asked  if  he  wanted  to  see  something 
pretty.  He  assented,  and  I  had  the  child 
brought  in  while  his  attention  was  di- 
rected elsewhere.  '  What  is  this  V  I  ask- 
ed. ^  I  don't  know ;  but  it  sure  is  pretty. 
It  is  the  prettiest  thing  I  ever  saw. 
What  is  it,  anyway?' 

"  He  could  not  be  made  to  say  what 
*  it '  was  until  allowed  to  touch  the  child, 
when,  with  keen  disappointment  in  his 
voice  and  countenance,  he  said,  ^  Shucks, 
it's  only  a  girl !' 

^'From  the  time  w^hen  his  eyes  were 
unbandaged  and  he  had  exclaimed,  ^  I 
can  see !'  he  became  a  changed  man.  His 
one  object  in  life  was  'to  see.'  There 
was  a  complete  reversal  in  his  behavior 


tr(;m  .the  former  one  of  indifference  and 
objection  to  operation  to  a  readiness  to 
f(»llow  my  suggestions  as  the  laws  of 
his  life." 

When  the  eyes  of  Farmer  John  had 
sufficiently  recovered  from  the  removal 
of  their  lenses,  having  been  kept  in 
their  accustomed  darkness  by  bandages. 
Dr.  Minor  initiated  his  untrained  eyes 
and  the  visual  centres  of  his  brain  in 
the  exercise  of  vision  by  various  care- 
ful tests. 

Here  was  a  shrewd  adult  brain,  with 
all  the  manifold  bits  of  knowledge  that 
f(.rty  years  must  bring  to  it,  which  per- 
haps had  learned  to  think,  to  imagine, 
in  measures  of  sound,  touch,  taste,  and 
scent  only,  about  to  play  with  a  toy  as 
strange  to  it  as  is  an  aeroplane  to  a 
baby.  All  that  you  and  I  have  sub- 
consciously acquired — found  in  our  pos- 
session before  we  realized  it — of  per- 
spective, of  dimension,  of  bas-relief,  of 
reflection  and  illumination,  of  lumi- 
nosity and  color,  of  opacity,  translucency, 
and  transparency,  of  yielding  and  un- 
yielding qualities,  of  smoothness  and 
roughness,  friction,  iridescence,  and  mo- 
tion, he  now  ac(juired  consciously  and 
in  constant  comparison  with  knowledge 
which  his  other  senses  had  brought  him. 

He  was  shown  a  round  ball  and  a 
square  box.  What  were  their  shapes? 
He  ''  could  not  tell  without  getting  his 
hands  on  them."  Yet  his  third  effort  was 
successful.  He  "  took  a  good  look," 
closed  his  eyes,  and,  after  a  few  mo- 
ments, said  he  thought  it  (the  box)  was 
square  and  the  other  object  round.  He 
had  to  fit  these  strange  contour  sensa- 
tions of  sight  to  familiar  forms  of  touch. 
He  had  to  imagine  his  fingers  moving 
over  these  objects — all  on  curves  with 
the  ball;  and  on  fiat  surfaces,  straight 
lines,  angles,  and  points  on  the  box.  The 
first  lesson  over,  his  eyes  were  put  to 
bed  until  the  next  day. 

The  second  lesson  was  on  size.  "  How 
long  is  one  foot?"  He  showed  this  cor- 
rectly with  his  hands  on  his  walking- 
stick;  but  when  a  stick  twelve  inches 
long  and  one  inch  thick  was  shown  him 
at  a  distance  of  a  few  feet,  he  said  it 
was  four  inches  long  and  the  size  of  his 
little  finger.  Handed  the  stick,  he  quick- 
ly corrected  his  mistake.  At  another 
time,    as    previously    mentioned,    he    un- 
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lerestimated  the  size  of  men  and  ani- 
mals. But  the  visional  trick  of  perspec- 
tive soon  ceased  to  trip  him.  To  state 
[he  number  of  objects  held  before  him 
was  a  great  puzzle.  It  took  four  or  five 
trials  to  learn  to  count  one,  then  two, 
iind  finally  five,  but  he  could  not  count 
beyond  five. 

Shown  the  variously  colored  skeins  of 
worsteds  used  by  eye  specialists  in  test- 
ing color  vision.  Farmer  John  named  the 
reds,  yellows,  greens,  and  blues  correctly, 
though  with  some  hesitation;  and  desig- 
nated intermediate  shades  as  "  light " 
or  "  dark."  To  have  named  colors  cor- 
rectly the  first  time  his  eyes  beheld  them 
— and  Dr.  Minor  and  others  with  him 
were  in  a  position  to  know  positively 
that  he  did — it  would  seem  that  he  must 
have  experienced  the  individualized  sen- 
sations of  colors  when  blind.  This  ques- 
tion will  be  considered.  Says  Dr.  Minor : 
"As  soon  as  I  had  finished  testing  his 
color  perception,  he  told  me  he  had  sup- 
posed there  were  only  two  kinds  of  peo- 
ple—  the  whites  and  the  negroes,  the 
former  white  and  the  latter  black;  that 
he  knew  me  to  be  a  white  man,  and  yet 
my  face  was  not  white  when  compared 
with  my  shirt  front.  When  he  saw  a 
negro  the  contrast  between  the  black 
skin  and  the  whites  of  his  eyes  and 
Lis  white  teeth  appealed  to  him  strange- 
ly. He  said  ^  the  negro  looked  as  if  he 
was  frightened.'  •' 

Shown  a  glass  tumbler,  on  close 
scrutiny  he  hesitatingly  named  it  a 
drinking-glass,  because  "  the  shape  was 
that  of  a  tumbler,  outlining  it  by  move- 
ments of  the  hand;  and  he  knew  it  was 
glass  because  he  could  see  through  it." 
In  all  his  observations  he  had  to  close 
his  eyes  and  handle  the  objects  in  his 
touch-founded  imagination  before  nam- 
ing them.  He  had  to  translate  visual 
sensations,  with  which  he  had  not 
learned  to  think,  into  tactile  sensa- 
tions, in  which  "language"  he  was 
accustomed  to  think  —  to  make  mental 
pictures.  Many  people  educated  in  the 
English  system  of  weights  and  measures, 
when  learning  the  metric  system  in  after- 
life, must  mentally  compare  a  litre  with 
a  quart,    a   metre  with   a   yard,   etc.,   to 

get  away  from  the  book "  and  master 
the  system. 

Having     thus     briefly     described     the 


salient  features  in  the  remarkable 
sense-organ  biography  of  Farmer  John, 
a  complete  pen  picture  of  whom  by  a 
close  observer  would  have  been  of  great 
scientific  interest,  let  us  indulge  in  a 
little  speculation  over  this  m,aii's  pe- 
culiar abilities. 

Dr.  Minor  says :  "  As  to  his  perception 
of  colors,  he  (the  patient)  had  no  ex- 
planation to  ofi:er  nor  have  I.  It  is 
simply  a  fact  that  pronounced  colors 
were  correctly  recognized  the  first  time 
they  were  seen,  without  previous  visual 
knowledge  or  cultivation,  by  an  eye  forty 
years  old." 

Doubtless  not  only  the  explanation  of 
how  this  man  recognized  colors  at  first 
sight,  but  how  he  recognized  them  when 
blind,  are  the  pivotal  points  of  interest 
to  every  reader  of  this  article. 

Medical  literature  records  a  few  cases 
of  one  sense  doing  the  work  of  another, 
more  especially  that  of  "  sight  audition  " 
or  experiencing  the  sensations  of  colors 
when  hearing  music.  Eecorded  cases  of 
"  touch  vision "  have  not  been  found, 
although  we  occasionally  hear  vague 
rumors  of  such  cases.  "  Touch  audi- 
tion"—  hearing  through  contact  and 
through  bodily  vibration  —  is  more  or 
less  common  to  all  of  us.  At  our  great 
asylums  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  called 
from  the  fields  by  a  steam-whistle,  which 
they  feel  and  which  the  incompletely 
deaf  may  hear. 

The  deaf  and  dumb  are  taught  to  speak 
by  having  rhem  watch  the  teacher's  play 
of  muscles  in  phonation,  by  holding  the 
finger  tips  on  the  speaker's  throat,  and 
by  feeling  the  sequence  of  breath-waves 
of  the  speaker.  Their  speech  is  seldom 
musical,  as  they  cannot  hear  and  regu- 
late their  utterances.  The  dumb  are  usu- 
ally dumb  because  they  are  deaf,  their 
organs  of  speech  —  beyond  making  in- 
articulate cries  —  lying  dormant  until, 
like  a  team  driven  in  darkness,  their 
brains  can  learn  to  handle  breath,  vocal 
cords,  tongue,  and  lips  in  co-ordinate 
sequence  and  without  knowing  the  re- 
sults. Their  best  achievements  in  elocu- 
tion are  not  as  good  as  those  of  most 
ordinary  actors.  Many  of  them,  grad- 
uates in  artificial  speech,  can  repeat  by 
speech  or  finger  language  what  they  see 
but  do  not  hear,  simply  by  watching  the 
teacher's    facial   movements.      Their   ef- 
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forts  at  sinpinj^  nin^'c  (•vtr  inany  koys 
in  a  single  tune.  Probably  little  of  this 
dcaf-and-dunib  vocalization  employs  the 
hearing  centres  of  the  brain,  except  to 
the  extent  these  centres  experience  vibra- 
tions felt  through  finger  tips  and  skull. 
But  in  seeing  colors  when  hearing  music, 
"sight  audition,"  all  the  sensations  of 
color  experienced  seem  necessarily  to 
originate  in  the  visual  centres,  which 
necessitates  the  view  that  vibrations 
through  the  ear  may  overrun  the  brain 
centres  of  hearing  and  excite  vibrations 
in  the  visual  centres,  which  would  i^ro- 
duce  the  only  sensations  they  could  ex- 
cite in  these  centres — sight  sensations.  Or 
we  must  adopt  the  views  of  some  ear 
specialists,  that  these  mu-^ically  awakened 
color  sensations  are  born  in  the  imagina- 
tion. Investigators — we  cannot  call  them 
experts  where  there  is  so  much  to  learn — 
subdivide  the  visual  centre,  one  such  be- 
ing solely  a  receiving  set  of  brain  cells 
which  can  only  see  when  actual  pictures 
are  seen  by  the  eyes;  another  a  visual 
memory  centre  which  is,  like  a  photo- 
graphic shop,  at  the  call  of  the  will  ready 
to  hold  up  any  picture  "  image "  called 
for.  If  this  imagination  centre  only 
is  chromatically  l>estirred  by  music,  then 
we  would  attribute  the  color  harmonies 
to  suggestion  by  association  of  ideas  and 
to  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary. 

The  entire  brain  does  not  take  part 
in  an  act  of  seeing,  or  hearing,  or  speak- 
ing, or  walking,  or  any  other  work.  As 
a  general  proposition  we  may  state  that 
each  individualized  function  has  some 
portion  of  the  gray  matter  for  its  more 
or  less  exclusive  use.  In  each  half  of 
the  brain  each  of  the  special  senses  has 
its  centres,  and  so  have  respiration,  loco- 
motion, circulation,  etc.  There  are  vari- 
ous kinds  of  brain  cells,  and  each  centre 
has  largely  a  certain  variety,  and  such 
centre  is  assumedly  able  to  do  only  its 
special  work.  The  cells  of  the  visual 
centres  can  sense  light  and  color  and 
only  such  matters  as  pertain  to  vision, 
and  no  other  centres  can  do  this  work. 
These  centres  are  directly  "  wired "  by 
noTves  to  the  parts  of  the  body  from 
which  they  receive  outer  impressions,  as 
retina  and  optic  nerve  to  the  visual  cen- 
tre; or  to  those  parts  upon  which  they 
may  act,  as  the  motor  centres  which  con- 
trol   the    actions    of    certain    groups    of 


nuiseles.  The  "sense*"  centres  arc  all 
'•  receiving  stations,"  the  motor  (muscle- 
moving)  centres  *' sending  stations." 
Some  forms  of  brain  cells  resemble  an 
octo])us  with  their  central  body,  or 
head,  and  numerous  branching  arms; 
and  these  arms  of  the  brain  cells  join 
hands  with  those  of  their  neighbors,  and 
I)r<>bably  unite  all  parts  of  the  double 
brain  into  one  vast  system.  Like  a  great 
manufactory,  each  brain  office  is  more  or 
less  wired  to  the  others,  as  well  as  to 
the  main  centre,  to  the  office  of  the 
n>anagcr.  In  the  factory  knowledge  of 
all  departments  is  presumablj'  held  only 
by  the  management.  Now  if  one  office 
used  a  telephone,  another  a  telegraph, 
another  a  telegraphone,  another  a  !Mar- 
coniirraph,  anoth'^r  a  telautoscope,  another 
a  ticker,  and  anotlier  a  telautogust,  if  there 
were  such  an  instrument,  could  each  office 
clerk,  after  wiring  all  machines  to  one 
another,  possess  himself  of  each  special- 
ized clerk's  information  ?  All  the  ma- 
chines are  run  by  the  same  force, 
electricity,  but  each  has  its  own  cipher 
system.  Yet  the  telegraph  and  Marconi- 
graph  clerks  might  eavesdrop  on  one  an- 
other, and  the  telephone  and  telegraphone 
clerks  likewise — and  if  the  latter  two  are 
readers  of  the  Morse  code,  they  could 
steal  the  messages  of  the  telegraph  and 
Marconigraph  clerks  and  understand 
them.  Electricity  is  the  fetch  -  dog  of 
all  these  machines,  and  likewise  nerve- 
waves  are  the  messenger-boys  of  each 
brain  centre;  and  how  seemingly  un- 
limited are  the  variations  and  complexi- 
ties i)ossible  in  the  former!  The  quad- 
ruplex  system  carries  four  messages 
simultaneously   over   the   same  wire. 

The  tel  electric  can  make  a  Brush 
light  play  a  tune.  A  half-dozen  peo- 
ple can  talk  over  a  family  telephone  wire 
at  the  same  time,  and  do,  and  a  trained 
phone  eavesdropi^er  can  learn  something 
of  everything — all  from  one  wire.  Tlie 
telegraphone  can  make  every  variation 
of  a  speaker's  voice  so  magnetically 
charge  a  steel  wire  that  when  the  wire 
is  re-run  through  the  charging-point  it 
will  reproduce  the  original  voice  with 
wonderful  accuracy  and  tell  the  story 
again  to-morrow  and  next  day  —  vocal 
vibrations  in  storage.  There  is  no  known 
limit  to  the  possibilities  of  transmission 
or  storing  of  complex  vibrations  or  their 
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reproduction  as  affecting  onr  sense  or- 
gans. In  the  calm  after  a  storm  a  cockle- 
shell bobs  np  and  down  on  a  choppy  sea 
and  gets  nowhere ;  but  the  waves  of  ether, 
electricity,  sound,  and  light  in  choppy 
seas  manage  to  pass  one  another.  Dr. 
Cattell  made  electricity  reproduce  the 
characteristic  qualities  of  the  violin, 
clarionette,  and  horn  by  first  learning 
the  exact  main  and  overtone  vibrations 
that  produce  these  instruments'  indi- 
vidual qualities  of  tone  and  then  con- 
structing a  most  elaborate  series  of 
dynamo  vibrators  with  which  he  could 
duplicate  each — a  marvellous  example  of 
mathematical  and  electrical  mastering 
of  sound.  All  these  instruments  juggle 
with  the  vibrations  of  sound,  which  range 
from  a  few  thousand  to  twoscore  waves 
per  second.  What  are  the  possibilities 
in  handling  the  vibrations  of  light,  which 
range  through  the  half  -  trillion  rates 
per  second? 

Light  mechanism  differs  from  that  of 
sound  not  only  in  being  much  less  me- 
chanical, more  immaterial,  but  enormous- 
ly more  speedy  and  unthinkable.  Three 
thousand  waves  per  second  (in  sound) 
are  difficult  to  picture  in  the  mind,  but 
when  we  hearken  to  a  steamship's  slug- 
gish whistle,  first  hearing  a  mere  rushing 
sound  of  steam,  then  the  beginning  tonal 
vibrations,  we  can  almost  picture  the 
gathering  speed  of  successional  waves, 
much  as  we  can  see  a  great  locomotive's 
drivers  start  in  their  mile-a-minute  flight. 
But  light-waves!  Eire  a  sixteen-inch 
projectile  and  snap  a  shutter  at  the  same 
instant,  and  the  rays  of  the  uncaged 
search-light  will  illumine  the  far-distant 
target  before  the  iron  mass  has  flown 
a  hundred  feet.  Eace  the  moon  with 
closed  eyes,  and  before  you  can  open, 
shut,  open  again,  and  close  the  lids  sil- 
very light-waves  will  have  started  from 
the  moon,  rushed  past  your  lids  during 
their  second  opening,  and  dashed  mill- 
ions of  them  against  the  rods  and  cones 
of  your  retinas  and  set  them  vibrating 
at  the  known  mathematical  series  which 
we  sense  as  a  whitish  orange-yellow  sil- 
very moonlight. 

'  To  my  mind,  the  most  wonderful 
achievement  with  animal  machinery, 
aside  from  abstruse  thinking,  is  the  abil- 
ity to  handle  the  rays  of  light ;  and  though 
our    eyes    can    only    sense    a    small    per- 


centage of  the  myriad  rays  which  speed 
about  us,  this  only  emphasizes  the  marvel- 
lous accomplishment.  The  speed  of  the 
snail  is  far  nearer  the  rush  of  the  whirl- 
wind than  the  speed  of  the  wind  to  that 
of  light.  Ere  we  can  sweep  the  dew 
from  the  rose,  a  ray  of  .light  can  come 
from  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  thou- 
sand miles  away,  could  circle  the  earth 
seven  times  if  it  could  "  take  the  curve." 

How  can  our  eyes  sense  anything  so 
without  weight  or  substance  and  grasp 
as  they  do  the  thousand  hues,  shades, 
scintillations,  and  iridescences  that  flood 
the  earth?  And  yet  every  puppy- 
dog,  every  ephemeral  insect,  can  work 
this  magical  performance  without  tak- 
ing thought. 

Not  an  instrument  has  been  invented 
that  pretends  to  handle  light  as  several 
handle  sound — by  direct  transmission  of 
sound  -  waves  translated  into  electric 
waves.  The  "  three  -  color  process  "  of 
printing  abstracts  the  red  from  a  land- 
scape with  one  photograph,  the  yellow 
with  another,  and  the  blue  with  a  third; 
makes  three  plates,  inks  them  with  these 
'^  primary "  colors,  and  prints  them  in 
turn  on  a  sheet — mixes  the  colors  on  the 
paper,  producing  intermediate  shades, 
then  finds  that  pigments  distinct  from 
spectral  colors  need  body  and  adds  black. 

The  Ives  chromascope  employs  the 
same  method  largely,  but  mixes  the  col- 
ors in  the  eyes  when  they  look  at  a 
photograph  through  red,  yellow,  and 
blue  plates  of  glass.  The  colored  rice 
granules  method  photographs  nature 
in  color  by  use  of  imperceptibly  minute 
and  variously  colored  rice  granules  dis- 
tributed over  a  negative  film,  the  per- 
centage of  exposure  of  various  colors  de- 
pending upon  the  degrees  cf  transparency 
of  the  gelatine  film  caused  by  its  develop- 
ment. Decomposition  of  silver  as  in  or- 
dinary photography  grades  the  color  ex- 
posures in  the  lantern  slide.  With 
microscopic  eyes  the  picture  would  ap- 
pear like  a  layer  of  colored  marbles. 
The  silenium  cell  invention,  which  aims 
to  utilize  the  ability  of  this  substance 
to  make  and  break  an  electric  current 
on  exposure  to  light,  may  yet  prove  able 
to  carry  a  living  mobile  countenance 
vibratorially  over  an  electric  wire  and 
reproduce  it  in  a  distant  city  by  causing 
a   duplicate   set   of   silenium   cells   in    a 
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liandlinj?  li^lit  will 
the    telephone    in 


^'  receiver "  tu  reproduce  the  lights  and 
shades  of  the  sender.  When  accomplish- 
ed, this  invention  in 
rank  with  that  of 
handling  sound. 

Not  one  of  the  inventions  which  re- 
produce sound  .  effects  imprisons  the 
original  waves  and  sends  them  thither 
as  mail  is  shot  through  a  pneumatic 
tube;  they  all  work  through  some  for- 
eign medium,  and  more  or  less  employ 
codes  which  must  be  translated.  Xot  one 
of  the  inventions  for  reproducing  scenes 
approaches  direct  handling  of  light  rays, 
either.  But  in  the  case  of  Farmer  John, 
we  seem  forced  to  the  view  that  his 
recognitions  of  colors  when  blind  must 
have  been  through  nerve  sensations  which 
reached  and  acted  upon  his  visual  cen- 
tres, or  he  would  not  have  recognized 
the  red  and  green  of  the  first  apple  his 
eyes  beheld. 

All  animals  are  sjx}cialists  in  the  use 
of  the  five  senses,  both  as  to  dependence 
upon  one  sense  more  than  another  and, 
in  some  cases,  as  to  substituting,  con- 
trary to  the  rule,  one  organ  for  another, 
as  touch  for  handling  sounds  and  light. 
In  the  rabbit's  brain  exposition  some- 
thing like  ten  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
floor  space  is  allotted  to  the  organ  of 
smell,  nearly  a  hundred  times  that  in 
man's.  When  we  consider  that  scent  is 
secured  by  impact  of  microscopic  volatile 
particles  against  the  membrane  lining  of 
the  nose,  we  marvel  at  the  speed  of  the 
hound  led  as  by  a  thread  by  the  invisible 
cloud  hanging  over  a  spoor,  even  though 
we  laugh  at  his  specialism  gone  mad 
when  we  see  him  fail  to  use  his  eyes 
and  see  the  game  w^atching  him  from  iin 
overhanging  rock.  Habit  runs  while 
judgment  slumbers.  When  the  hot  sun 
glides  beneath  the  horizon  the  male 
mosquito,  with  whirring  wings  which 
he  does  not  hear,  poises  aloft,  and  if 
there  is  a  singing  female  hidden  in  the 
grass  the  sound-waves  set  in  motion  by 
her  singing  wings  will  make  his  be- 
whiskered  antennae  vibrate  —  the  one 
nearer  the  singer  more  than  the  other. 
Pivoting  about,  when  they  vibrate  equal- 
ly he  has  learned  whence  comes  the 
song  and  knows  what  to  do.  Antennse — 
touch  levers  —  have  taken  the  place  of 
ears.  This  is  not  "touch  audition,"  but 
substitution.     The  snail  has  eyes  at  the 


ends  of  his  tlexible  horns  and  can  ex- 
plore a  cavern  before  venturing  in.  This 
is  sight  substitution  for  hands.  Tlu> 
worm  has  spots  of  pigment  which  sense 
the  heat  that  pertains  to  light.  The 
catfish  in  his  cloudy  waters  has  tastc- 
l)uds  at  the  ends  of  his  barbels — water 
antennir — and  can  taste  when  ho  can 
neither  see  nor  hear  nor  smell.  The 
catfish  is  a  tongue  specialist,  as  the  rab- 
bit is  a  nose  specialist;  but  the  relative 
size  of  the  rabbit's  brain  centre  of  smell 
does  not  grant  him  keener  scent  than 
man  because  he  (the  rabbit)  gets  ten 
per  cent,  brain  space  for  smell.  He 
simpb'  puts  a  larger  per  cent,  of  a  very 
small  capital  into  one  investment;  and 
man,  but  for  civilized  interferences  of 
neglect,  enlarged  turbinates,  adenoids, 
and  constant  nasal  irritations,  could 
rival  the  rabbit,  as  Farmer  Jolm  did. 
Xor  could  any  animal,  under  equal 
evolutionary  training,  surpass  man  in 
expertness  with  any  sense  organ  save 
one — the  homing  instinct. 

Dr.  Javal,  the  celebrated  blind  eye 
specialist,  claims  that  the  blind  are  not 
given  any  extra  keenness  in  their  other 
organs  or  even  as  much  as  those  who  see, 
but  gain  it  wholly  by  unending  practice. 

These  animal  variations  in  the  use  of 
their  sense  organs  do  not  help  to  explain 
Farmer  John's  recognition  of  colors 
through  his  fingers.  They  only  show 
that  knowledge  of  certain  things  is  not 
obtained  alike  by  different  animals — by 
use  of  the  same  organs  of  sense.  We 
human  beings  can  all  feel  music,  but 
only  experience  it  when  we  can  hear 
it.  The  sense  of  touch  limits  us  to  its 
quivers,  jars,  and  rattling  of  loose  fur- 
niture. So  this  hiatus  has  not  been 
bridged:  Can  one  sense  centre  be  set  in 
action  through  vibrations  coming  "over 
the  wires"  of  another  sense?  Can  color 
vibrations  travel  over  touch  nerves  and 
act  upon  the  sight  centres?  Apparently 
not,  unless  there  is  something  besides 
light-waves  pertaining  to  colors,  and  that 
something  appreciable  by  touch. 

It  is  the  present  view  of  physicists  that 
most  effects  of  matter,  as  expressed  by 
heat,  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  and 
X-rays,  are  founded  in  the  conduct  of 
vibratory  waves  of  varying  lengths;  and 
that  most  knowledge  gained  through  our 
senses    comes    through    the    varying    im- 
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pressions  produced  on  the  organs  by  such 
wave  lengths  and  speed  vibrations. 

The  vibratory  v^aves  of  the  ether — 
Hertz  waves — are  over  six  hundred  feet 
from  crest  to  crest  and  are  handled  by 
'^  wireless  "  machinery. 

When  shortened  to  lengths  of  a  few 
inches  (70,000  micro-microns),  the  medi- 
um producing  such  vibratory  waves  is 
called  heat  and  can  be  detected  by  sensi- 
tive thermometers.  When  36,000  such 
waves  can  be  spanned  by  one  inch  (810 
micro-microns),  they  can  be  sensed  by 
our  eyes  as  red ;  and  as  they  progressively 
shorten,  we  sense  them  as  orange,  yellow, 
green,  blue,  and  violet — the  last  61,000 
to  the  inch;  and  our  eyes  can  follow 
them  that  far  only.  When  they  are 
shorter,  they  become  invisible  (except 
through  the  fluoroscope)  and  are  classed 
as  X-rays,  N-rays,  alpha,  beta,  gamma, 
and  out  into  the  beyond  of  knowledge. 

Red  is  almost  doubly  warmer  than 
violet.  Is  it  possible  that  the  heat- 
difference  in  colors  can  be  sensed  by  some 
human  beings  ?  It  does  not  seem  possible, 
yet  Langley's  bolometer  can  measure 
with  "  nerves  '^  of  metal  the  equivalent  in 
heat  of  a  candle  a  mile  and  a  half  away. 

When  Farmer  John  named  the  red 
and  green  stripes  of  the  first  apple  his 
eyes  had  seen,  he  either  guessed  that  an 
apple  that  was  not  all  of  one  color  would 
be  red  and  green  —  and  he  named  too 
many  other  colors  at  first  sight  to  make 
this  view  reasonable — or  he  had  been 
using  his  visual  centres  through  touch 
when  blind,  so  that  his  sensations  of  red 
and  green  were  just  what  he  had  ex- 
perienced in  handling  them  when  blind. 
He  was  getting  the  old  messages,  but  over 
a  different  wire. 

^0  limit  has  been  found  for  the  degree 
of  sensitiveness  of  our  special  senses. 
The  following  case  of  remarkable  visual 
sensitiveness  is  cited  at  the  risk  of 
awakening  general  incredulity: 

Several  years  ago  a  half-dozen  mem- 
bers of  two  well-known  New  York  fam- 
ilies were  somewhat  playfully  experi- 
menting in  "  mind-reading  ^'  by  blind- 
folding "A,"  who  placed  his  fingers  on 
the  forehead  of  "  B,"  who  looked  intent- 
ly at  an  object  held  by  "0"  under  a 
bright  light,  the  purpose  being  to  learn 
if  "  A "  could  name  the  object  seen 
by  ''  B." 
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Each  individual  completely  failed,  un- 
til a  girl  of  sixteen  surprised  and  thrilled 
all  present  by  correctly  naming  one  and 
another  object  seen  by  "  B."  While  the 
circumstances  under  which  this  perform- 
ance developed  would  suffice  as  to  pos- 
sible collusion  for  any  ordinary  event, 
they  cannot  suffice  for  this  one.  Nor 
that  a  physician  of  high  standing  was 
present,  for  such  can  be  fooled  by  presti- 
digitation or  collusion  rather  easily. 
Some  days  later  the  writer  made  the 
following  tests:  Acting  as  the  observer 
''  B,''  I  had  a  cardboard,  which  had  a 
piece  the  shape  of  a  "  red  cross  "  cut  out 
secretly,  held  against  a  red  lamp-shade. 
I  looked  closely  at  the  object,  and  in  a 
few  seconds  she — ^^  A  " — said,  "  I  see  a 
red  cross."  Out  of  a  collection  of  photo- 
graphs which  I  held  in  my  hands  I  held 
one  and  another,  at  random,  under  the 
light.  Those  of  people  she  knew  were 
correctly  named.  Her  father's  face  she 
named  when  he  sat  under  the  light,  like- 
wise others;  but  when  I  tried  to  look 
at  the  faces  of  her  father  and  uncle  as 
they  sat  side  by  side  as  one  object  she 
failed,  but  named  each  as  I  looked  at 
each  singly.  Her  severest  test  was  in 
spelling  out  the  name  "  Hatton,''  printed 
in  three-quarter-inch  letters  on  the  cover 
of  a  magazine,  she  spelling  it  "  Hetton.'^ 
I  could  regulate  the  time  when  she  would 
name  the  ohject  hy  varying  my  own  time 
of  loohing  at  it,  and  she  invariably 
named  the  ohject  only  then — that  is,  at 
the  time  when  my  eyes  luere  most  vivid- 
ly heholding  the  ohject.  The  girl  could 
give  no  other  explanation  of  her  sensa- 
tions than  that  out  of  darkness,  like  one 
sitting  in  a  dark  lecture-hall,  an  image 
appears  when  the  lantern  throws  one  on 
the  screen.  She  declared  she  could  not 
succeed  unless  all  light  was  excluded 
from  her  eyes.  A  number  of  physicians 
had  opportunity  to  witness  and  take  part 
in  tests,  but,  owing  to  her  father's  fear 
of  having  his  daughter  known  as  a 
"  freak,"  all  further  trials  were  soon 
denied,  and  whether  she  still  possesses 
this  unique  power  is  not  known. 

It  would  seem  that  this  girl  possessed 
two  unique  capacities:  First,  when  blind- 
folded she  held  her  visual  centres  in  a 
state  of  complete  rest,  sustained  no  visu- 
al images;  and,  second,  she  was  extraor- 
dinarily   isensitive    to    nerve    vibrations. 
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A^<  the  most  plausible  theory  of  ex- 
l)lanatioii,  we  must  assume  that,  like  the 
electric  radiations  from  a  charged  wire, 
there  are  nerve-wave  radiations  from  our 
optic  organs  when  in  action ;  that  when 
we  look  at  anything,  while  the  main 
nerve  currents  run  from  our  retinas 
over  the  optic  nerves  to  the  visual  centres 
in  the  posterior  parts  of  our  brains,  there 
to  excite  our  known  sensations  of  sight, 
a  portion  of  the  nerve  currents  radi- 
ate through  the  entire  head.  And  we 
iriust  further  assume  that,  as  appears 
in  the  case  cited,  these  waste  currents 
can  be  further  carried  through  lingers, 
arms,  and  head  with  sufficient  power  to 
cause  faint  vibrations  in  the  visual  cen- 
tres of  another,  vibrations  identical  to 
those  first  started  and  which  reproduce 
identical  pictures  in  the  brain  of  the 
one  blindfolded. 

That  such  a  theory  demands  the  pos- 
session of  a  remarkable  degree  of  sen- 
sitivity is  true,  but  equal  degrees  of 
sensitivity  are  frequently  demonstrated 
in  other  ways  and  especially  in  mechan- 
ical tests. 

Many  people  experience  as  delicate  a 
sensibility  as  the  above  appears  to  repre- 
sent in  sensing  weather  changes  more 
quickly  than  the  barometer,  though  their 
sensations  are  probably  excited  by  chem- 
ical bodily  changes  affecting  the  nerves. 
With  the  galvanometer's  electrodes  at- 
tached to  the  human  body,  the  excitation 
of  emotions  will  cause  the  needle  to  de- 
flect, as  was  described  by  the  writer  in 
Harpe/s  Weeldy,  1907,  under  the  caption 
*^  Measuring  Thought  with  a  Machine." 

Farmer  John's  avoidance  of  obstacles 


when  blind  wa-^  jirohably  due  to  keen, 
fully  developed  sensitiveness  to  temp^-r- 
ature"  variations  in  the  air  and  to  air 
resistance.  Concentration  carries  one 
far  in  sense-organ  superiority,  blind  or 
not,  and  exclusion  of  interfering  im- 
])ression,  carries  one  farther.  We  cannot 
read  a  page  when  holding  it  with  the 
sun  glaring  in  our  faces.  We  cannot 
scent  the  rose  with  garlic  under  the  nose ; 
nor  will  we  notice,  having  our  eyes  open, 
that  the  tem]x?rature  of  every  piece  of 
furniture  in  a  room  is  less  than  the  trend 
of  that  of  the  air;  colder  than  the  air 
when  the  temperature  is  rising  and 
warmer  than  the  air  when  the  room  is 
growing  colder.  Knowledge  ever  moves 
the  marvellous  into  the  commonplace, 
though  we  never  tire  admiring  the 
skill  involved. 

But  Farmer  John's  homing  instinct ! 
Alas!  in  the  quiet  darkness  of  the  night 
woods,  with  no  sound  but  from  scram- 
bling chipmunks'  feet  or  hoot  of  owl 
and  soughing  of  the  wind,  too  far  from 
home  for  the  millionth  particle  of  a 
familiar  scent  to  sweep  the  nostrils,  the 
zigzag  of  the  trail  a  crisscross  of  com- 
pass points  beyond  the  power  of  memoiy 
to  back-track,  in  a  thicket  of  trees  too 
broken  for  "  wireless "  waves  to  pene- 
trate, with  all  the  known  senses  marooned 
in  the  black  forest,  what  occult  guide 
led  the  blind  farmer  home  again? 
Farmer  John  could  not  tell. 

When  the  farmer's  eyes  were  opened 
and  he  learned  to  see,  he  lost  his  extraor- 
dinary homing  instinct  and  his  "  touch 
vision."  But  he  continued  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful horse-trader. 
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Soaring    Spirits 


BY  R.   E.    VERNEDE 


SOAKING  spirits  are  often  hampered 
not  only  by  the  opposition  of  duller 
and  more  philistine  souls,  but  also 
by  their  own  delicate  perception  of  the 
offence  which,  while  soaring  with  the 
best  intentions  in  the  world,  they  are, 
alas !  likely  to  give. 

This  difficulty  confronted  the  Dramatic 
Subcommittee  of  the  Port  Allington  Lit- 
erary and  Philosophic  Society  almost 
from  the  start.  The  D.  S. — as  it  grew 
to  be  called  familiarly  by  the  other  mem- 
bers— had  come  into  being  as  the  result 
of  a  paper  read  to  the  society  by  Mr. 
Jemyngham  Mills.  At  least,  except  for 
that  paper,  it  would  not  have  been 
thought  of,  as  Mr.  Mills  repentantly 
realized  later  on.  But  it  is  only  fair  to 
say — with  Miss  Tindal  Atkey — that  the 
real  cause  was  "  Our  determination  not 
to  shrink  from  the  logical  position  in 
which  we  found  ourselves." 

The  logical  position  was  this:  Mr. 
Jernjmgham  Mills  had  taken  as  his 
thesis  "  That  the  Stage  is  Second  only  to 
the  Pulpit  as  a  Moral  Factor,''  and  had, 
as  every  one  agreed,  proved  his  contention 
to  the  hilt.  It  was  usual  to  prove  your 
contention  to  the  hilt  when  you  read  a 
paper  to  the  Literary  and  Philosophic 
Society.  Mr.  Mills  had  not  gone  into 
disagreeable  details,  but  members  felt,  as 
they  listened,  that  Ibsen  and  Bernard 
Shaw,  to  whose  works  he  referred  with 
tactful  vagueness,  must  indeed  be  ac- 
counted reformers.  Their  plays — said 
Mr.  Mills — were  very  terrible,  but  at 
times  we  needed  such  reminders.  Nobody 
really  supposed  that  in  giving  this  sup- 
port to  the  higher  drama  Mr.  Mills 
meant  that  Port 'Allington  needed  these 
terrible  reminders  or  that  he  personally 
hankered  after  the  theatre. 

Most  unfairly,  however,  half  -  way 
through  discussion-time,  an  inference  to 
that  effect  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Johnstone, 
one  of  the  younger  members  of  the  so- 
ciety.     Up    till    then    things    had    taken 


their  usual  course.  Mr.  Mills  had  been 
thanked  for  his  very  able  and  powerful 
paper,  which — said  the  Rev.  Upton  James 
— gave  one  to  think.  Mrs.  Watherstone 
had  deplored  the  levity  of  the  metro- 
politan stage.  She  agreed  with  Mr.  Mills 
that  it  was  a  pity  that  our  actor-managers 
should  so  evade  their  crying  responsi- 
bilities. Miss  Atkey  said  that  we  must 
bow  our  heads  in  shame  before  the 
Scandinavians.  Where  were  the  play- 
wrights to  compare  with  Ibsen?  And 
what  drama  could  we  show  to  equal 
Ghosts — a  play  of  which  Mr.  Mills  had 
spoken  with  high,  but  not  too  high,  ap- 
preciation. Miss  Atkey  herself  had  no 
hesitation  in  describing  Ghosts  as  one  of 
the  noblest  attempts  to  remove  a  moral 
ulcer  threatening  society  that  the  play- 
house had  ever  witnessed. 

It  was  during  the  applause  following 
this  speech  that  young  Mr.  Johnstone 
rose  and  asked  why — if  the  stage  was 
second  only  in  importance  to  the  pulpit, 
as  Mr.  Mills  had  showm  that  it  was — 
Port-Allingtonians  should  possess  no  op- 
portsanities  of  benefiting  by  it. 

Mr.  Watherstone,  husband  of  the  So- 
ciety's president  and  usually  a  silent 
member,  suddenly  said,  ^^  Hear,  hear!" 
and  was  echoed  by  several  of  the  young- 
er members. 

"  Perhaps  Mr.  Jernyngham  Mills  could 
explain  to  us,"  said  Mr.  Johnstone,  thus 
encouraged,  and  sat  down. 

Mr.  Mills  rose.  Lie  was  a  quiet  man, 
a  banker,  with  a  forehead  that  suggested 
thinking  power,  and  a  smile  that  was 
sarcastic  if  you  noticed  it.  Common- 
place people  would  hardly  be  aware  that 
Mr.  Mills  was  smiling  sarcastically. 

"  I  can  only  point  out  that  there  is  no 
theatre  in  Port  Allington,"  he  said. 

Unaware  that  he  had  been  gently 
crushed,  Mr.  Johnstone  rose  again. 

^'  The  Institute  has  a  very  fair 
stage,"  he  said.  "  Why  should  that 
not  be  used  ?" 
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Mr.  MUK 

"  In  whtti  xx;»N        i-A       ^' 
5uuH>rtiuuUtl,v. 

Mr.  Mills  tVtuvJ.  Tlu  .hui  au'.u  uitv 
was  that  tho  Tv>\\u  i\nu\oil  tlivl  not  i^r- 
tioularlx"  favor  tlH>  ivioa  of  vlraniatio 
ivnnmnios  invtuliuK  Port  AUinjrton.  aiul 
hail  on  ono  or  two  invasions  opinv^tnl 
appHoaiions.  Mr.  MilU  ilivl  not  niontion 
thiii,  bivauso.  as  a  phiKv^ophor.  be  hail 
just  btHSi  advvvatin^r  what  a<  a  Oouuoillor 
ho  had  condounhxl;  aiul  i>hilosophors  do 
not  care  to  show  them^^htv  imrrv^w- 
niindix!  At  the  moTOont  whon  tln^y  an> — 
sv^  to  s]vak — jrlv^winc:  with  philosopli\\ 

'*  Thr^  tirst  ditlioulty  that  striko<  nu\" 
ho  tlurvtoro  s^iid.  "  is  that  no  ivmi^nv — 
no  §rood  ci^mi^ny — wouKl  oart^  to  play 
WfoT\>  suoh  a  small  aiuiionw  as  ^'  '•' 
Allinjrton  would  bo  likely  to  pnnuK 

"Hoar,  ht^ar!"  said  Mr<.  W;    " 
Miss  Tindal  Atkoy.  and  Mrs,  I 
tvvijvthor.  and  Mr.  Mills  thoujrht  tIh^  dan- 
sr^^r  was  i^ixst. 

Mv^st  unlfortuuatelT,  Mr.  Johnstone, 
who  was  in  any  oas«^  a  persistent  yonnjr 
man,  had  just  Ket^  vN^tiiiir  IXxhIs,  and 
ho    rv>so    to    expl;i'  thi<    atftx'ttNl 

the  ^ubioot. 

**T\hhIs,"  he  said,  '^is^  no  bigv^r  than 
Port  AlliuiTton.  yet  exwllont  eomvanies 
l^ertonu  there.  lXt\^s  mana^>?  it  Nvry 
stmpb"-  They  have  a  siviety  very  like 
owr  own,  vrhieh  invites  eompiniios  to  v*ome 
and  jruanintees  them  asrainst  loss  by  un- 
tlertakiui?  that  meinbers  shall  eaeh  buy 
s^>  many  tiekets." 

"Hear,  hear!"  said  Mr.  Watherstono, 
ag^iin.  stuvidly,  s"ii^d  Mr.  Mills  Uvkeil 
about  him.  slightb"  alarnuxl. 

*^  It  souuiis  sim^^^  "  ^'^^  <ih1,  "but — 
bxit~" 

"  Oomv^auies  jumv  iU  'iv  <:K^r,"  inter- 
rupted! Mr.  Johnstone.  "  TlH\v\i  eonte 
here  tvx>  like  a  slu^t  if  \\v  \\*anted  them. 
Perhaps  we  don't.  T  inaA-  be  mistaken, 
but  m  Port  Allin,stv>n.  thou^rh  we  are 
uneommonly  pTv>$rressiA'e  in  theory,  we 
s<vm  to  stiek  when  it  comes  to  praotioe, 
I  don't  saN-  that  is  the  attitinle  of  this 
S^viety,  but  it  looks  veo'  li^<^  i**** 

Here  wsis  a  hit  at  the  older  meniK'rs, 
and  an  unpleasant  hit.  In  a  nionKuit 
they  Ironnd  themselves  in  the  painful 
pretlioanient  of  either  having  K>  act  uix>n 
the  unguarvleil  enthusiasm  for  the  dnima 


uhioji   Mr.    Mills's  paper  had  vlr.iwv.   front 
'uMn,  or  to  soiMu  inerv^  talker< 

This    is    what    Miss    Atkev    \i^y  ah^      \ 
the  Uvirie  of  our  ivsition." 

She  ilid  not  shrink  fnun  it.  Stvin^^r 
Mr.  Mills  nnix^aily.  she  rose,  and  s^vak- 
in^ii'  on  behalf  oi  those  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  discussion,  she  divlar\\l  that 
nothinjr  woidd  jrive  them  jrn^ater  pleasurv^ 
than  to  stv  the  hicrher  drama  ivrformed 
at  Port  Aliin^ton.  Perhaps  she  sin^kc 
tiH>  warml^v.  Perhaps  Mr.  Johnstoi\e  was 
clever  at  sctnnjr  his  opportunity.  It  n^- 
niains  to  state  that,  Ivforv^  tlh^  nux*tinir 
broke  up — amid  a  fervor  for  thi^  drama 
which  no  one  vvuld  have  proirnosticattni 
—the  Pninnitic  SuKvmmitttv  had  i\nne 
into  hein>r  anvl  was  pKhIohI  to  prinluce 
a  play  in  Port  Alliujsrton  uivn  the  earliest 
TMssiblo  date.  Mr.  Jernyi\4rham  Mills 
vunui  himself  its  chairman.  Mr.  John- 
^  was  its  stvrv^tary.  and  Mrs.  Wather- 
auil  Miss  rindal  Atkoy  had  Kvu 
apiHuntotl  to  tln^  ivn\n\ittee. 

It  was  not  until  he  was  driviuir  lv\ek  in 
his  carrias^''  that  Mr.  Mills,  who  had  htH>n 
jfivinjr — Si^mewhat  at  random — authori- 
tative acvvnnts  of  how  a  theatte  sWuld 
he  manaireil.  nMnemhen.\l  with  sudden 
disci^mfort  what  a  ninnlvr  of  ^xvple  there 
were  in  Port  AlliiKsrton  who  n^^anltxl  the 
staj^^  as  an  aK>minable  thing:.  It  was 
a  narrv^w  view  to  take  of  the  stage,  of 
ivurse,  ver>-  narrv^w.  Put  there  it  was. 
TIk^  Tvnvn  Couucil.  for  instauvv,  had  un- 
do ubteilly  l>een  disoinirajrinir.  It  had  no 
rights  o\-er  tK^  Institute  stage,  providevl 
payment  was  guaranteed,  biit  it  would 
not  help.  Perhav^  its  attitude  was  due 
to  the  levity  of  the  pK'^-s  that  had  been 
suggest t\l.  Air.  Mills  cv>uld  not  recall 
the  particular  plays,  but  he  felt  sure  that 
this  aceoimteil  for  his  own  attitude  as 
a  Councillor.  How  diiSerently  one  felt 
towarvl  pla\-s  of  real  moral  purpose! 
S<«n\i^  frvnn  tlx»  ^\ivvr  he  had  just  read, 
which  in  it?  turn  had  Kvu  derivoil  large- 
ly frv>m  articles  in  some  of  the  highest- 
class  magaxines,  rose  to  Mr.  Mills's  mind 
and  supported  him.  As  an  educational 
factor  the  power  of  the  stage  ought  to 
K>  ^^»>.^T.^»^.\r»^  That  was  not  uK'rely  what 
rhe  niagaz:iues  had 
Mr.  Mills  had  not 
had  time  to  read  Ibsen  as  thoroughly  as 
he  v^vuld  ha^~e  vrishovl,  but  there  could  be 
uo   possible  iloubt   that  Ibs^n  was  a  re- 
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formor.  It  was  a  pity,  i)erhapH,  that 
roforrriors  an;  so  oiJt.spokr3i).  But  any- 
thing rather  thaji  frivolity.  And  it  waH 
frivoh'ty  that  preju(]icr3d  people  againnt 
iho  ^i'd^o.  MrH.  Mills,  for  example;,  had 
that  sort  of  prc;judiee.  At  least  it  was 
scareely  pre-judifx;.  IFer  parents  had  not 
approved  of  it,  and  though  she  herself 
v/as  eminently  fair-minded,  she  had  not 
felt  the  need  of  theatre-^;oinfi:.  "  One  ean 
get  on  witliout  it;  for  I  Ijave  done  so 
myselfV^  she  had  onee  said  to  him.  ^^  So 
has  Agatlia."  But  they  would  surely 
hoth  enjoy  the  higher  drama — eapably 
and  reverently  aeted  in  Port  Allington. 

The  sense  of  being  in  a  way  a  eon- 
spirator,  which  worried  Mr.  Mills  on  his 
drive  home,  was  present  also  in  the  eab 
which  Mrs.  Bossington  shared,  as  was  her 
habit,  with  Miss  Tindal  Atkey.  Only 
Mrs.  Bossington  was  perhaps  more  excited 
than  worried  by  the  prospect  of  what 
Port  Ailing-ton  would  think  of  it  all. 
She  wished  that  Miss  Atkey  would  talk 
about  it,  but  the  thinner  and  maiden  lady 
was  wrapped  in  profound  thought.  Mrs. 
Bossing-ton  could  not  see  her  face  clearly 
— owing  to  the  inadequate  lighting  of 
the  cab — except  when  they  passed  lamp- 
posts. Then  it  wore  a  look  of  high  if 
gloomy  resolve.  She  seemed,  indeed,  so 
abstracted  that  Mrs.  Bossington  hardly 
liked  to  disturb  her.  But  in  the  end  her 
own  feeling  of  awed  curiosity,  to  which 
might  be  added  the  least  touch  of  envy, 
impelled  her  to  say :  "  I  suppose  as  a 
committee  member  you  will  be  able 
to  go  behind  the  scenes.  The  Green- 
room! I  have  always  wanted  to  see  a 
Greenroom.'"' 

Mrs.  Bossington  pictured  it  as  a  ro- 
mantically scandalous  place,  at  once 
flaring  and  shadowy,  in  which  mag- 
nificent Bohemians  lounged  in  velveteen 
jackets,  and  superb  serpentine  young 
ladies  sat  on  the  edge  of  tables  in  pink 
tights  and  had  champagne  drunk  out 
of  their  slippers.  A  lurid  but  tempting 
scene,  into  which  Miss  Atkey  did  not 
somehow  seem  'to  fit.  Mrs.  Bossington 
felt  that  without  in  any  way  yielding  to 
the  temptations  of  such  a  place  or  giving 
the  least  countenance  to  anything  im- 
proper, she  would  herself  have  got  more 
enjoyment  from  it. 

"  The  Greenroom,'^  she  repeated,  as 
Miss  Atkey  remained  wrapped  in  thought. 


^^  t  suppose  when  they  are  not  on  the 
stage  they  must  put  something  round 
th<;ir  legs,     'i'ights  must  be  so  very — ''     ; 

^'  Really,''  said  Miss  Atkey,  coming 
sharply  out  of  her  brown  study,  ^^  if  peo- 
ple of  your  standing  are  going  to  indulge 
in  mere  vulgar  curiosity  with  regard  to 
what  goes  on  behind  the  scenes,  our 
dramatic  ventures  are  hardly  likely  to 
injprove  the  mind,  as  much  as  we  hope." 

'^  1  was  only  wondering,''  said  Mrs. 
Bossington,  abashed,  "  if  being  dressr;d 
in,  tights  didn't — " 

^^  There  will  not,  I  am  glad  to  say,  be 
any  question  of  inviting  the  actresses 
whom  we  employ  to  adopt  any  of  the 
degrading  garm/;nts  to  which  you  refer, 
T,  at  any  rate,  shall  stand  for  full- 
dress  plays." 

"  But  surely,"  began  Mrs.  Bossington 
again,  a  little  hurt — "  surely  even  Shake- 
spriare's  heroines — " 

"  Shakespeare,  as  often  played,"  said 
Miss  Atkey,  "  is  not  as  educational  as  he 
should  be.  Indeed,  except  for  the  Hen- 
sons'  company,  I  know  of  none  who  gives 
reverent  performances  of  the  master.  I 
wish  we  could  get  them.  In  any  case, 
plays  in  which  men  and  women,  seriously 
minded  and  adequately  clothed,  play  nat- 
ural and  improving  parts  will  be  insisted 
upon  by  the  committee." 

^^  Oh,  I  hope  so,  I'm  sure,"  said 
Mrs.  Bossington,  a  little  disappointed, 
nevertheless. 

"  We  shall  make  it  very  clear,"  said 
Miss  Atkey.  "  Managers  who  undertake 
to  work  for  us  will  understand  that  in 
coming  to  Port  Allington  they  are  com- 
ing to  a  place  where  cultured  drama  is 
wanted.     We  do  not  want  pantomime." 

^'  Of  course  not,"  Mrs.  Bossington 
agreed.  ^^  But  it  will  be  very  exciting 
seeing  all  these  actors  and  people.  All 
right,  Pratts.  I  am  getting  out,  thank 
you."  This  last  was  to  the  driver,  who 
had  drawn  up  in  front  of  Mrs.  Bossing- 
ton's  residence  and  signified  that  it  was 
time  Mrs.  Bossington  alighted.  It  was 
always  a  lengthy  process,  Mrs.  Bossing- 
ton being  a  stout  lady.  But  it  was  ac- 
complished at  last,  and  Pratts  was  at 
liberty  to  drive  Miss  Atkey  on  to  her 
rooms,  where,  after  paying  him  and  ad- 
vising him  to  make  himself  a  cup  of  warm 
soup  if  he  felt  thirsty  v/hen  he  got  home, 
her  first  action  was  to  go  to  the  bookshelf 
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n  a  vnluriH'  <»f  n)--<'ii.  She 
luKl  iM.rr"\\««l  it  from  tlic  Town  Lil>rary 
n  ft'w  (lavs  iK'forc  with  a  view  to  dclivor- 
iu^i:  cxiK^rt  critirMsrns  of  Mr.  MilN's  pniKT 
should  they  bo  nccessno-  '^hc  l«>ok<'(l  at 
it  with  even  more  interent  now.  The 
volume  eontaine<l  Ghoafs,  two  other  plays, 
and  an  iiitro<lurti(»n  hijrhly  prai^inp  the 
wnrks  of  tho  dramatist.  Miss  Atkcy  had 
rrad  tlie  introduction  first — as  Uin^  in 
sli^fhtly  the  lar^cT  print — an<l  it  had 
^'iven  her  such  a  ^rrasp  of  the  author's 
mcaninp  that  sIk*  had  not  actually  pone 
throuifh  the  ]»lay-  themselves.  Now  she 
>at  down  and  read  (thosts.  Ghosts  was 
one  of  tlu'  plays  which  the  committee 
Infore  hreakinp  up  had  already  decided 
X(,  tr>'  for — owinj?  to  Mr.  Miliars  warm 
appreciation  of  it  in  his  paper;  owin^c 
in  part,  too,  to  lier  own  statement  that 
it  was  oiH'  of  the  nohlest  effort •*  to  r<'move 
an  ulciT  threatening?  society  that  the  jday- 
house  had  ever  witnessed.  GJiosts  is  not 
a  cheerful  play  to  n^ad  at  midnight,  hut 
^liss  Atkey  went  through  it  .self- 
controlled  and  dry-lippe<l.  When  she  had 
come  to  the  en<l.  she  turned  to  the  intro- 
duction to  see  why  slu>  had  said  that  it 
was  such  a  noVde  effort.  Apparently  th<* 
introducer  thouj^^ht  so.  lie  had,  in  fact, 
used  almost  those  ver>'  words.  Miss 
Atkcy  did  not  retract  them — far  from  it 
— hut  she  went  at  the  other  two  plays 
with  lips  even  more  ticrhtly  set.  The 
intrcKlucer  had  not  passed  a  verdict  upon 
them,  and  Miss  Atkey  did  not  do  so 
now.  She  could  Ix*  a  Brutus  to  her  own 
emotions.  But  as  she  closed  the  hook 
to  sro  to  bed,  slie  had  for  a  moment  a 
vision  of  the  staj?e  of  the  Institute  about 
to  be  stalked  by  these  niprhtmares  and  all 
T*ort  Allinjrton  seated  in  front  of  it  in 
cheerfid  curio-ity  and  ignorance.  And 
she  murmured  aloud: 

''Poor  ^Ir.  Jernynprham  ^fi]ls!" 
It  was  Miss  Atkey's  habit  to  polish 
daily  with  her  own  hands  the  silver  toast- 
rack  in  which  the  more  substantial  por- 
tion of  her  breakfast  was  served,  and  she 
did  not  neglect  that  duty  next  morning?. 
The  moment  it  was  finished,  however, 
she  set  out  with  her  volume  of  Ibsen  to 
the  Town  Library.  The  thouprht  in  her 
mind  was:  "There  are  other  volumes  of 
Il)sen,  containing  further  plays.  This 
jrreat  reformer  cannot  have  been  equally 
appalling  throughout   his  can^r.     Some- 


thing there  nui-t  U*  of  hi«>  whirh  will  up- 
lift without  shocking."  If  not,  Miss 
Atkey  YxmemlKTed  that  there  were  other 
moral  dramatists.  Tlie  nauM's  of  llaupt- 
mann  and  Shaw  occurred  to  her.  She 
would  examine  them.  Determined  and 
brisk  in  spite  of  her  overnight's  reading. 
Miss  Atkey  tramyxd  to  the  library,  and 
just  a-i  she  got  then-  she  met  Mr.  .ler- 
nyngham  Mill-. 

Mr.  Mills  was  less  brisk  outwardly, 
hss  determined  in  his  .soul.  He  too  had 
come  to  the  library-  to  get  up  the  higher 
drama,  but  he  had  not  slept  as  well  as 
Miss  Atkey.  Doubts  as  to  the  practical 
presentability  of  the  higlier  dramatists 
had  oppressed  him  during  the  night. 
Also,  on  his  way  to  the  town,  he  had 
met  two  men — business  acquaintances 
whom  he  did  not  particularly  care  alK)ut 
— and  they  had  stopj)ed  him  to  say: 

"  What's  all  this  about  your  bringing 
over  a  theatrical  company?" 

Mr.  Mills  had  attempted  hi<  sarcastic 
smile  as  lie  replie<l : 

'*  I  don't  fancy  the  plays  will  l>e  in 
your  line." 

"  Here,  you  aren't  going  to  keep  it 
all  to  yourself,  are  you?"  said  one  of 
them,  and  had  winked  at  his  companion. 
^Ir.  ^lills  was  ainioyed.  For  one  thing, 
he  had  not  supposed  that  any  one  outside 
the  Society  had  as  yet  heard  of  the 
scheme.  Mrs.  ^lills  had  not.  He  had 
thought  of  telling  her,  but  had  postponed 
it.  For  another  thing,  why  should  he 
Ix'  considered  responsible  for  the  idea  ? 
The  Society  was  responsible — or  rather 
young  Johnstone.  In  the  middle  of  these 
thoughts  he  was  greeted  by  another  per- 
son, namely,  Mr.  Webstone.  ^fr.  Web- 
stone  was  the  most  privileged  man  in 
Port  Allington.  Indeed,  he  was  the  only 
man  who  could  have  lived  down  .so  many 
rumors  of  a  N\ild  and  misspent  youth — 
rumors  to  which  he  himself  used  to  refer 
with  mysterious  chuckles  and  no  sense 
of  .shame  —  and  become  so  popular. 
Ever>'  one  was  glad  to  know  ^fr.  Wel)- 
stone.  Perhaps  it  was  because  his  youth 
was  far  off.  and  he  was  such  a  charitable 
and  hearty  old  man.  ^fr.  Mills  had  no 
chance  of  avoiding  him,  though  he  wished 
that  it  was  not  Main  Street  in  which 
they  had  met.  and  inwardly  resented  the 
way  Mr.  Webstone  due:  him  in  the  ribs 
as  "he   -aid:    '•  IIullo.   M\\U\      I've   hoard 
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about  you.     Goin'   to   bring  a  troupe  of 
actors  here — hey  ?'' 

He  had  a  voice  like  a  bull's,  and  Mr. 
Mills  glanced  uneasily  about  him  as  he 
murmured  disjointedly : 

"  A  long-felt  want  in  Port  Allington. 
Only  the   finest   drama,   of   course.     We 
hope    for    the    Hensons.      As    an   educa-' 
tional  factor — " 

Mr.  Webstone  was  slightly  deaf,  and 
rarely  listened  to  other  people  in  any 
case. 

"  Pretty  chorus-girls  ?"  he  bellowed, 
pursuing  his  own,  too  free  thoughts. 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  Mr.  Mills. 

"Ha!"  roared  Mr.  Webstone.  "I 
shall  have  to  pop  in  if  the  gout  will 
let  me.  When  I  was  a  young  chap — 
by  Jove! — there  was  nothing  like  a 
pretty  actress.  What  does  Mrs.  Mills 
think  about  it,  though,  hey?" 

It  was  useless  to  prolong  such  a  con- 
versation, and  Mr.  Mills  escaped  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity.  He  was  re- 
lieved to  find  no  one  but  a  fellow  thinker 
like  Miss  Atkey  at  the  library,  and  he 
picked  up  a  little  at  sight  of  her. 

"  I  have  just  come  to  get  out  some  of 
the  dramatists  to  read  them  through 
again." 

"  A  clash  of  ideas,"  said  Miss  Atkey, 
and  held  up  her  volume.  "  I  am  just 
returning  this  to  the  library.  I  do  not 
know  if  you  would  care  to  have  it.  It 
contains  three  of  Ibsen's  plays." 

"Ah— er — oh  yes  —  Ghosts  P^  Mr. 
Mills's  face  fell  at  sight  of  the  title. 
"  We  spoke  of  playing  Ghosts,  didn't  we  ?" 

"  We  did,"  said  Miss  Atkey,  tersely. 

"  Er — a  powerful  play,"  suggested  Mr. 
Mills.     "You  know  it,  of  course." 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Atkey. 

Her  tone  made  Mr.  Mills  nervous. 

"  Do  you  find  it  too — too  gloomy  ?" 
,     Miss  Atkey  seldom  minced  words. 

"  It  is  unspeakably  horrible,"  she  said, 
"  but  we  have  to  face  that.  What  oth- 
er audiences  can  listen  to.  Port  Alling- 
ton can." 

"  Yes,  yes,  o^  course,"  said  Mr.  Mills. 
"  I  was  only  thinking  that  there  are 
others  which  perhaps  .  .  .  there  is  one 
about  ducks,  isn't  there — wild  ducks?" 

"The  Wild  Duchr  said  Miss  Atkey; 
"yes — it  is  extremely  painful.  All  the 
plays  in  this  volume  are  painful.  I  think 
I  should  advise  you  to  look  through  them 


before  we  have  the  next  committee  meet- 
ing. I  think  myself  of  getting  up 
Bernard  Shaw." 

"  He  has  been  censored,"  said  Mr. 
Mills,  miserably.  "  It  seems  to  be  the 
fate  of  reformers  .  .  .  with  the  exception 
of  Shakespeare.  I  rather  hope  myself 
that  we  shall  get  the  Hensons  to  act 
some  of  his  plays." 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Atkey.  "  But  we 
must  not  be  deterred  from  staging  things 
merely  because  they  are  painful,"  and 
she  went  in  search  of  Shaw,  leaving  Ibsen 
to  Mr.  Mills,  who  took  that  tremendous 
writer  to  the  bank  with  him. 

Luckily,  or  unluckily,  there  was  little 
work  to  be  done,  and  he  had  time  to 
plunge  deeply  into  that  morose  and  tragic 
life  which  Ibsen  has  depicted.  His  soul 
revolted  at  it.  Ibsen  was  right,  of  course, 
in  showing  up  these  hideous  immorali- 
ties, but  why  should  he  who  was  not 
hideously  immoral — still  more,  why 
should  Mrs.  Mills,  who  was  entirely 
virtuous,  and  Agatha,  their  innocent 
daughter — have  to  face  this  monstrous 
]?:nowledge?  Moreover — would  Mrs.  Mills 
face  it?  That  question,  perhaps  more 
than  the  other,  pressed  itself  upon  Mr. 
Mills  as  he  sat  in  his  room  revolving 
life's  responsibilities.  Willy-nilly  he  had 
become  chairman  of  the  Dramatic  Sub- 
committee and  had  undertaken  to  pur- 
chase ten  tickets  for  the  first  play.  The 
money  was  nothing.  But  when  the  tickets 
were  purchased,  suppose  Mrs.  Mills  de- 
clined to  use  them?  Could  the  servants 
be  sent  instead?  No.  They  would,  if 
possible,  be  more  shocked  than  Mrs.  Mills. 
They  were  remarkably  good  servants,  but 
just  because  of  that  they  would  walk  out 
from  Ghosts  horrified.  Mr.  Mills  could 
almost  see  Sarah,  the  parlor-maid,  hand- 
ing the  potatoes  with  shrinking  hands  to 
an  employer  whom  she  could  no  longer 
respect.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life 
the  virtue  that  pervaded  his  home  threat- 
ened Mr.  Mills's  happiness,  and  it  was 
with  a  heavy  heart  that  he  decided  that 
he  must,  before  the  play  was  actually 
fixed  upon,  get  Mrs.  Mills  to  have  some 
idea  of  what  it  meant.  If  only  she  could 
be  persuaded  that  Ibsen  was  a  moralist, 
all  would  be  well.  Could  she  be?  She 
was  not  literary,  and  Mr.  Mills  knew^ 
only  too  well  what  a  difference  culture 
makes  to   one's   insight  into  that  higher 
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*'  I  cjiii  t^i\i-  >«>ii  i\  (fhosfst  that,  yoiril 
lik(\"  saitl  Mr.  I'ootc  "  It's  not  clicoriiiK. 
of  «*«inrst'.  I've  known  IikIIcs  so  ImnntfMl 
by  it  tliat  they've  had  a  hn-akdown  aUov- 
wanl.     It's  a  strong  thinir- ' 

"It's  so  stronpr,"  said  .Mr.  Mills,  who 
wa^^  hy  this  tinu^  in  the  state  of  a  martyr 
who,  liavinp:  g<»t  himself  tied  to  tlie  stake, 
must  ery  out,  lluninh  he  will  not  reeant — 
"  it's  so  strong — that  I — I —  Ought  we  to 
Vn'Mfin  with  it  ?" 

**linll<)!"  >aid  young  .lolmstone.  in- 
V(»hintarily. 

"is  it  not  our  duty,'' went  on  Mr.  Mills, 
''to — to  considrr  our  weaki'r  mcmlxrs  ^" 
He  was  aware  that  all  eyes  were  turned 
upon  him,  hut  he  was  too  desperate  to 
mind.     "I  think  it  is." 

"(^ueryT'  said  ^liss  Atkey,  niid  all 
Seemed  lost.  But  lunxiH-eti'dly  ^fr. 
Watherstone,  who  had  Incn  admitted  to 
the  seance  as  liost,  camo  to  tlie  rescue. 

"I  rather  agree  with  ^fr.  ^lills,"  he 
said.  ''  (Ihasfs  is  a  very  unpleasant  play. 
It's  full  of  merits.  lUit  T  faney  people 
h<>re  would  simply  walk  out  of  the 
tli(  ativ  if  we  had  it." 

Mr.  AVatherst'»ne  was  in  no  sense  of 
the  Heights,  and  ordinarily  Mr.  Mills 
would  have  scorned  his  assistance.  But 
he  could  not  help  feeling  grateful  now, 
especially  as  ^Miss  Atki'y  intransigeantly 
remarked,  "Let  them  walk  out,"  and  Mrs. 
Watherstone,  who  had  not  read  Gfiosts, 
hut  was  sure  that  !Mr.  Watherstone  had 
taken  the  vulgar  view,  adde*] : 

"  Ikvsides,  is  it  fair  t(j  ask  an  artist 
like  Mr.  Footo  to  defi-r  to  the  low<?r 
tastes  among  lis?    T  think  not." 

Mr.  Foote  bowed  gallantly. 

"  Ah,  madam,  if  all  wen^  lik(^  you,"  he 
said.  "  They  are  not.  1  know  it  to  my 
cost.  They  are  not  ready  for  ^is.  lb- 
sen  frightens  them.  It  is  the  same 
with  Shaw.  His  finest  tilings  have 
l)(H?n  censored." 

"Why  not  have  You  Never  Can  Tellf' 
asked  Mr.  Watherstone,  again  interfer- 
ing. "I'm  no  judge,  but  1  should  call 
that  a  capital  farce.  Why  shouldn't  we 
have  a  farce?    What  say  yon,  Johnstone?" 

That  yonng  man  took  a  glance  at  the 
disapiiroving  faces  of  Miss  Atkey  and 
Mrs.  Watherstone,  and  at  the  faltering 
lineaments  of  Mr.  Jernynghara  ^klills. 

"  Well,  :Mr.  Watherstone,"  he  said,  "  if 
vou  ask  me,  I  think  the  ladies  arc  right. 


Ibsen's  gr«'at,  as  ^Ir.  Mills  showed  ns  in 
his  i>aper." 

Mr,  Mills  half  rose,  but  sat  down  again. 

"  And  I  doubt  if  a  farce  is  (juite  \ip 
to  the  Society's  ideas.  At  the  same  time 
— as  Mr.  Mills  says — we  mustn't  consider 
ourselves  alone.  That's  why  I  shoiiM 
favor  starting  with  a  compromise.  There 
was  a  good  comedy  " — Johnstone  turned 
to  ^Ir.  Foote  as  he  spok«3 — "that  you 
idayed  at  Deeds — " 

"  The  Bush  Giri;'  said  Mr.  Foote. 

"  A  serious  comedy,  I  prt»sume,"  de- 
manded Miss  Atkey,  "not  one  of  those 
musical  vulgarities  f 

"  Not  a  bit — not  a  bit,"  said  »Iohnstone. 
*  Tlu^re  is  some  music,  incidentally,  but 
— high  class,  and  the  whole  thing  is  seri- 
ous from — from  the  ImiX'rial  standpoint.'* 

"  Quite.  It's  a  good  popular  thing,'' 
said  ^Ir.  Foote.  "And  there  are  no 
M'cond  meanings  in  it  even  if  you  try." 
He  met  the  glare  of  ^fiss  Atkey's  eye- 
glasses as  he  spoke,  ami  hastily  added, 
"  Some  i)eople  always  do,  you  know." 

"  I  regret  to  hear  it,"  said  Miss  Atkey. 
"  T  have  always  dislik<'d  i)uns,  if  that  is 
what  you  mean." 

"My  God!"  said  ^Ir.  Foote,  as  he  was 
taken  away  later  by  young  Johnstone, 
after  a  prolonged  discussion  in  which 
the  Bush  (till  had  lx,'en  agreed  to  and 
a  date  had  been  fixed  for  the  inaugura- 
tion in  Port  Allington  of  the  drama — 
"  my  Chxl,  what  a  Lady  Macbeth  she 
would  make  if  only  Lady  Macbeth  had 
been  a  thin  spinster!  Ciive  mo  a  drink, 
old  man,  and  tell  me  just  which  spot 
round  about  the  Ark  landed  on.'' 

"Don't  you  laugh  at  Port  Allington," 
said  Johnstone.  "  If  you  play  up  for  all 
you're  worth  next  week,  you'll  find  we 
are  jolly  good  supporters  of  the  drama. 
Better  than  Deeds." 

'J'his  looked  not  unlike  a  true  prophecy 
on  the  evening,  a  week  later,  when  the 
Institute  was  filled,  every  seat  of  it,  at 
least  twenty  minutes  before  the  curtain 
was  timed  to  rise  on  the  Bush  Girl.  The 
Literary  and  Philosophic  Society  was 
there  in  force,  and,  as  ^liss  Atkey  re- 
marked, not  without  bitterness,  you  could 
hardly  have  told  them  from  the  rest,  so 
childishly  expectant  did  they  look. 

"  Scarcely,"  she  said,  "  the  spirit  in 
which  one  would  have  pictured  our  in- 
tellectuals awaiting  a  criticism  of  life." 
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'•  But  I'm  told,"  said  Mrs.  Bossington, 
^^  ho  was  far  too  excited  to  listen,  ^'  that 
it's  very  amusing." 

^'  Amusing !"  Miss  Atkey's  scorn  was 
-;o  concentrated  that  Mrs.  Bossington 
came  to  attention  and  suggested  sooth- 
ingly that  there  would  be  a  lesson  behind 
it  all,  no  doubt. 

"  I  believe  you  are  as  vacuous  as  any 
r)f  them,"  said  Miss  Atkey,  and  glanced 
contemptuously  at  Agatha  Mills,  who  sat 
just  in  front  of  her,  with  Mr.  Webstone  on 
one  side  and  Mrs.  Mills  on  the  other. 
Mr.  Mills  sat  on  the  outside,  feeling  and 
looking  anxious.  He  was  wondering  what 
his  wife  would  think  of  it.  When  he  had 
confessed  to  her  that  Ibsen  had  been 
given  up  and  a  modern  comedy  was  to 
be  played  which  he  feared  would  be  com- 
monplace and  vulgar,  he  had  hoped  that 
she  would  not  come  to  it.  But  it  seemed 
that  she  would,  woman-like. 

"  I  feel,  Jernjmgham,"  she  had  said, 
"  that  as  you  have  given  np  your  first 
idea  and  realized  your  responsibility  to- 
ward Agatha — I  Avish  to  show  that  I  can 
trust  you." 

Would  she  be  shocked?  Mr.  Mills  sat 
in  cold  terror,  expecting  it  for  at  least 
half  an  hour.  The  rise  of  the  curtain 
found  his  heart  in  his  mouth.  For  five 
minutes  Port  Allington  preserved  toward 
the  drama  a  suspicious  silence.  Then 
a  comic  detective  appeared.  After  that 
Mr.  Mills  had  no  cause  to  be  solicitous. 
Port  Allington  surrendered  itself  whole- 
heartedly. There  were  things  that  shock- 
ed Mr.  Mills  himself  at  intervals — a 
brevity  of  skirt  here,  a  levity  of  motive 
there;  but  they  did  not  shock  Port  Al- 
lington or  Mrs.  and  Miss  Mills.  They 
laughed  as  Mr.  Mills  had  never  heard 
them  laugh  before,  and  they  brought  out 
their  handkerchiefs,  too,  at  the  pathetic 


parts.  Immediately  behind  Mr.  Mills, 
Mrs.  Bossington's  sniffs  were  almost  try- 
ing. Only  Miss  Atkey  sat  erect,  im- 
mobile— she  alone  of  all  the  audience 
there  assembled.  For  even  Mr.  Mills 
himself  laughed  once  by  accident,  though 
he  sobered  down  at  once,  and  was  silent 
on  the  drive  home  while  Mrs.  Mills  and 
Agatha  chatted. 

"  If  that  is  the  drama,'^  said  Mrs.  Mills, 
"  I  think  it  is  a  great  deal  less  harmful 
than  people  say.  What  did  you  think 
of  it,  Agatha?" 

"  Oh,  it  was  lovely,"  said  Miss  Mills. 
'^  How  splendid  Mr.  Foote  was !" 

'^  And  the  Bush  Girl  was  very  nice  too, 
I  thought,"  said  Mrs.  Mills. 

'^  Oh,  sweet,"  said  Agatha.  "  And  what 
a  lovely  voice  she  had !" 

"Yes;  but  I'm  not  at  all  sure,"  said 
Mrs.  Mills,  with  maternal  pride,  "  that 
you  couldn't  sing  some  of  her  songs  al- 
most as  prettily  yourself,  Agatha.  What 
was  that  one  about  Mairi?" 

They  had  just  arrived  and  Mr.  Mills 
was  unlocking  the  front  door  for  them. 
As  he  turned  on  the  light,  and  they  en- 
tered the  hall,  Agatha  began  to  sing 
that  beautiful  song  that  had  brought 
down  the  house.  She  had  a  clear  high 
soprano  voice,  and  it  rang  artlessly  to 
Mr.  Mills's  rafters: 
"  I'm   Mair-i ! 

I've   got   a   rare   eye 

For     Spotting    where    the     Paint's    worn 
Thin ! " 

Instinctively  as  she  sang  slie  pulled' 
up  her  skirts  a  little  and  tripped  about 
the  hall. 

"That's  it,"  said  Mrs.  Mills.  "How 
clever  the  child  is,  Jernyngham!  She 
does  it  quite  as  naturally  as  Miss  What's- 
her-name." 

Mr.  Jernyngham  Mills  groaned. 


''  The    Mississippi    Eden '' 

BY    DESllLER    WELCH 


IN    ISm    l)ariu<    P>.   Ilolbrcjok,   of    r>os- 
ton,     a     mail     of     daring,     ini^^uiided 
perspicacity,    an    Aliia-cliar    in    kind, 
determined    that    on    the    point    of    land 
where   the   ru.sliing    waters    of   the    Ohio 
and    Mississippi    rivers    met    would    be 
located     the     future     metropolis    of    the 
Western  world.     He  organized  the  Cairo 
City    and    Canal     Company — an     under- 
taking that   amazed   his   friends,   because 
it  seemed  to  them  an  utterly  absurd  idea 
that   the   locality,   one   of   the   most   un- 
attractive  in   the   vicinity,   would   appeal 
in     any     way    to     the     hardiest     settler. 
Farther  up  the  Ohio  there  were   rugged 
cliffs    and    a    picturesque    mountainous 
region ;    below    on    the    Mississippi    there 
were    more    possibilities    than    with    the 
malarious  lowland  that  Holbrook  selected. 
But   he   had   his   own   view   and   believed 
it    could    be    better    fortified,    was    more 
commanding,    and    would    have    an    un- 
rivalled water  frontage.     The  whole  con- 
dition of  the  outlying  country  seemed  too 
desolate    to    impress    Holbrook's    friends 
wdth  his  scheme,  which,  in  common  with 
many  others  of  his  schemes,  appeared  to 
be   chimerical.     Undaunted   by   this   dis- 
couragement, he  went  to  London  and  ac- 
tually succeeded  in  hypothecating  Cairo 
City' bonds  to  the  amount  of  $2,000,000, 
through  the  banking-house  of  Wright  ^ 
Co.       His     return    to     Cairo     with     the 
first    instalment    of    this    money    created 
sensation    enough   to   warrant   the   "stu- 
pendous   w^ork    on    a    stupendous    scale." 
In  a  short  time  a  population  consisting  of 
a  weird  element  in  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, numbering  some  two  thousand  souls, 
was  gathered,  a  town  government  formed, 
a  post-office  opened,  and  a  Catholic  church 
v»'as  tentativ^ely  built.     In  1839  the  town 
had  a  big  hotel, brick  warehouses,  machine- 
shops,  and  pretentious  residences. 

In  1841  Wright  &  Co.  failed,  and 
six  months  afterward,  when  the  news 
reached  Cairo,  after  many  delays  that 
were    more    or    less    suspected    to    have 


been     intentional,    further    progress    wa-- 
-usiX'uded. 

At  this  time  there  were  any  numbi  r 
(•f  unwarrantable  American  schemes 
atioat  in  London.  Every  ship  carried 
more  than  one  Colonel  Sellers,  and  more 
than  one  Micawber.  Ever>'  market-place 
of  finance  was  plastered  by  glowing  lit- 
rrature  concerning  future  fortunes  in 
land  speculation.  A  block  of  stock  of 
any  size  compatible  with  the  purchaser's 
purse  could  be  had  for  a  few  pounds  that 
lu'omised  fortunes.  Maps  were  spread 
in  hotels  and  exchanges  indicating  the 
])lans  of  cities  then  forming,  with  every 
conceivable  appliance  and  adjunctive 
convenience  necessary  to  produce  a 
metropolis.  In  reality  the  land  that  had 
been  secured,  principally  on  wind  and 
oi)tion,  was  at  that  moment  a  scene 
of  desolation,  with  no  life  whatever 
upon  it  beyond  that  of  the  crow  and 
Lurkey-buzzard. 

Among  the  surprisingly  gullible  Eng- 
lish public,  drawn  into  American  land 
speculation  at  that  time,  was  Charles 
Dickens,  the  author;  and  simultaneously 
with  the  suspension  of  Wright  &  Co.  he 
announced  his  intention  to  visit  America 
and  see  for  himself — and  incidentally 
write  his  impressions  of  the  countr5% 
This  much  I  have  gleaned  from  various 
sources — in  the  United  States  and  among 
descendants  of  some  of  Dickens's  closest 
friends.  Still,  the  information  may  be 
accepted  with  a  grain  of  salt  by  those 
so  disposed.  The  novelist  was  not  at 
that  time  distinguished  for  his  prodi- 
gality in  cash. 

The  departure  of  Dickens  for  Amer- 
ica, at  a  period  when  going  down  to  sea 
in  ships  was  more  or  less  a  dreadful  un- 
dertaking, was  signalized  by  a  remark- 
able newspaper  demonstration.  No  au- 
thor that  ever  lived  was  receiving  the 
personal  attention  and  wondering  inter- 
est that  now  centred  around  this  young 
man  of  thirty  years,  who  was  described, 
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compositely,  as  a  round-smooth-faced, 
full -eyed,  long-haired,  boyish -looking 
person,  with  a  youthful  display  of  flashy 
dress  and  jewelry,  and  ^' the  free-and- 
easy  manners  of  a  too  conscious  man/' 
It  was  considered  a  literary  expedition; 
his  countrymen  believed  now  they  would 
hear  the  plain  unvarnished  truth  about 
America.  He  had  already  shown  his 
almost  childish  likes  and  dislikes  in  his 
Italian  Notes.  I  have  in  a  previous 
paper,  published  in  Harper  s,  in  connec- 
tion with  Dickens's  Continental  life, 
shown  by  his  private  letters  in  my 
possession  his  intensity  on  occasions. 
He  was  singularly  a  creature  of  tem- 
perament— but  thank  God  he  was,  else 
he  would  not  have  been  the  author 
of  David  Copperfield.  He  believed  in 
America;  believed  in  the  Revolution;  be- 
lieved in  its  democracy;  but  he  did  not 
believe  in  what  he  considered  a  certain 
imbecility  of  democracy.  He  insisted 
upon  dignity  and  politeness  under  all 
conditions,  and,  thus  insisting,  it  is  not 
strange  that  he  saw  certain  things  as 
he  did  see  them  in  America,  and  was 
aghast  at  what  seemed  to  him  the  almost 
total  lack  of  social  ethics. 

People  in  "  the  States  "  were  now  be- 
ginning to  recover  from  the  effects  of 
the  great  bubble  of  speculation,  misplaced 
energy,  and  false  "  booming."  In  this 
year  (1842)  there  were  about  two  thou- 
sand miles  of  railway,  and  steamship 
tonnage  had  increased  about  sixtyfold 
since  1836.  The  cotton  crop  had  doubled, 
and  increased  from  ten  to  twenty  cents 
a  pound.  The  West  and  Southwest,  how- 
ever, were  having  a  false  boom.  Mobile, 
for  instance,  was  valued  at  some  $27,000,- 
000  at  the  time  of  Holbrook's  Cairo 
scheme,  and  shrunk  to  $9,000,000  in  1846. 

Erom  Dickens's  point  of  view  his  visit 
to  America  was  merely  a  festive  experi- 
ment— incidentally  a  hunt  for  character 
and  coloring,  and  still  more  incidentally 
to  smooth  out,  if  possible,  a  quarrel  with 
the  United  States  on  the  subject  of 
international  copyright.  His  itinerary 
included  a  visit  to  a  strangely  obscure 
place  called  "  Cairo,  Illinois." 

The  result  of  his  entire  journey  was 
the  publication  of  American  Notes;  and 
subsequently  his  remarkable  novel,  Mar- 
tin Chuzzlewit,  in  which  Cairo  figures 
as  the  town  of  "  Eden,"  was  wholly  the 


outcome  of  his  visit  to  that  place.  Of 
course  Dickens  gave  mortal  offence  in 
publishing  his  impressions — the  storm  of 
indignation  reached  into  something  like 
a  typhoon.  But  it  was  a  .  good-natured 
chaff  that,  while  it  goaded  to  madness 
our  ancestors,  only  makes  us  laugh 
to-day,  for  we  know  too  well  how  true 
it  all  was,  and  we  are  wise  enough  to 
know  that  much  of  it  is  true  even  now. 
He  was  friendly  to  xlmericans  in  spite 
of  his  banter.  He  drew  no  greater 
caricature  of  a  certain  class  of  Ameri- 
cans in  his  novel  than  he  did  of  a  cer- 
tain class  of  his  own  countrymen  then 
and  afterward. 

In  England  American  Notes  brought 
about  much  complex  and  interesting 
criticism.  Frazers  Magazine  said :  "  We 
solemnly  declare  that  any  littera- 
teur who  had  read  Halliburton,  Hamil- 
ton, Marryat^  Trollope,  Martineau, 
Stuart,  Silk,  Buckingham,  Tyrone  Pow- 
er, Robert  Seeley,  and  Eanny  Kemble 
might  have  written  the  whole  of  this 
portion  of  the  work  Mr.  Dickens  calls 
his  own  without  ever  passing  out  of  ear- 
shot of  the  sound  of  '  Bow  bells.'  Cap- 
tains Hamilton  and  Marry  at,  men  of 
the  largest  and  loftiest  powers  of  intel- 
lect— men  of  vast  and  various  informa- 
tion in  public  aifairs,  political  institu- 
tions, and  public  service — have  written 
at  ample  length  in  the  fulness  of  ability, 
knowledge,  and  experience.  What  do  we 
learn  from  Am.erican  Notes  that  has  not 
been  told  in  pretty  nearly  every  form? 
N'othing,  positively  nothing!" 

Individuals  in  America  Dickens  liked 
— Irving,  Doctor  Channing,  Halleck, 
Washington  Allston,  Longfellow.  Among 
men  in  legislature — John  Quincy  Adams, 
Clay,  Preston,  Calhoun;  of  them  he 
wrote  to  Forster :  "  Adams  is  a  fine  old 
fellow  .  .  .  Clay  perfectly  enchanting 
and  irresistible — splendid  men,  too,  from 
the  West  to  look  at  ...  it  would  be 
difficult  to  exaggerate  the  nobility  of 
some  of  these  glorious  fellows !" 

Then  why  did  he  make  Hon.  Elijah 
Pogram  in  Martin  CJiuzzleiuit  a  type  of 
American  statesmen  ? 

T  have  recently  had  the  peculiar  and 
gratifying  experience  of  travelling  in 
the  footsteps  of  Dickens  over  a  vast 
stretch  of  sea  and  land  described  in  the 
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Italian  Xoles  and  American  Notes.  I 
need  make  no  comment  on  his  delip:ht- 
fully  sensible  and  appreciative  Italian 
estimate,  but  my  American  journey  was 
so  filled  by  complex  trials  and  contrasts 
that  I  am  not  sure  hut  I  think  that 
Dickens  must  have  drawn  a  vers'  kindly 
veil  in  many  instances.  !Miicli  that  I 
saw  remains  to  this  day  \ct\'  little  im- 
proved in  general  character.  He  formed 
his  most  marked  impressions  of  Amer- 
ican life  not  a^  he  saw  it  in  the  Eastern 
cities,  but  by  his  contact  with  the  trav- 
elling public — the  Yankee,  the  Iloosier, 
and  the  Western  man  in  the  rough 
a)ul  unkempt. 

His  sea  voyage  was  so  appallingly 
venturesome  that  one  wonders  in  these 
days  how  he  stood  it  at  all.  Being  un- 
able to  follow  him  in  the  Britannia  (the 
captain  of  which  was  John  Ilewett,  to 
whom  Dickens  was  forever  grateful),  I 
selected  one  of  our  best  modern  steam- 
ships. One  was  1,200  tons  burden — the 
other  24,000.  One  was  a  paddle-wheel; 
the  other  is  a  double  screw  that  can 
drive  a  floating  city.  "  Now  every  plank 
and  timber  creaked  as  if  the  ship  was 
made  of  wickerwork;  and  now  crackled 
like  an  enormous  fire  of  the  driest  ik)s- 
sible  twigs,''  wrote  Dickens  about  the 
then  advertised  "noble  ship,  the  Britan- 
nia "\  That  he  arrived  safely  in  Boston 
is  a  wonder,  judging  by  his  unpublished 
private  letters  that  T  have  read.  The 
crossing  occupied  some  eighteen  days. 
No  one  can  say  who  reads  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  conflicting  emotions  that 
surged  in  his  breast  as  Dickens  gazed 
at  the  "  first  patches  of  American  soil 
peeping  like  mole-hills  from  the  green 
sea,"  that  he  did  not  feel  an  uplifting 
joy  in  beholding  this  strange  land  about 
which  Englishmen  knew  so  little  and 
felt  so  contemptuous.  And  I  doubt  if 
to-day  there  is  any  more  deep-seated  ap- 
preciation than  his  was  then.  No  one 
can  possibly  find  fault  with  his  "first 
imipressions "  of  Boston.  They  could 
not  have  been  kindlier,  and  if  they  had 
been  more  flattering  they  would  have  lost 
themselves  by  their  very  untruth.  He 
was  taken  to  first  shelter  in  the  Tremont 
House.  "  It  is  a  very  excellent  one.  It 
has  more  galleries,  colonnades,  piazzas, 
and  passages  than  I  can  remember  or  the 
people  w^ould  believe,"  he  wrote.     Boston 


was  a  very  small  city  then,  and  we  who 
know  it  now  must  believe  that  what 
i)ickens  did  not  write  of  it  was  only  that 
which  had  best  l>e  left  out.  We  who 
realize  our  own  shortcomings  even  now. 
compared  to  the  long-established  social 
conventions  and  solidity  of  English 
cities,  cannot  take  umbrage  at  this  para- 
graph: "  The  air  was  so  clear,  the  houses 
were  so  bright  and  gay;  the  sign-board^ 
were  painted  in  such  gaudy  colors;  the 
gilded  letters  were  so  golden;  the  bricks 
were  so  very  red,  the  stone  was  so  very 
white,  the  blinds  and  area  railings  were 
so  very  green,  the  knobs  and  plates  upon 
the  street  doors  so  marvellously  bright 
and  twinkling;  and  all  so  slight  and  un- 
substan.tial  in  aii])earance — that  evor>' 
thoroughfare  in  the  city  looked  like  a 
scene  in  a  pantomime." 

Kemember  that  this  man  had  been 
a  European  traveller,  had  left  l)ehind 
him  Venice,  Elorence,  Milan,  Genoa, 
Marseilles,  Paris,  and  Geneva — all  look- 
ing then  as  they  rapture  us  now.  He 
spoke  frequently  of  the  "  Italian  skies  "  in 
America — and  in  that  he  was  more  honest 
than  is  any  American  who  visits  Italy. 
He  noticed  them  everj^where.  One  of  the 
first  to  greet  him  was  James  T.  Fields, 
who  thus  described  him :  "'  How  well  I 
recall  when  I  first  saw  the  young  man 
who  was  even  then  famous  over  half  the 
globe!  He  came  bounding  into  the 
Tremont  House  fresh  from  the  steamer 
that  had  brought  him  to  our  shores,  and 
his  cheery  voice  rang  through  the  hall, 
as  he  gave  a  quick  glance  at  the  new 
scenes.''  A  dinner  of  welcome  was  given 
him  in  Papanti's  Hall  (Boston),  on  a 
]\ronday  night  in  February.  "I  saw  him 
take  a  pinch  of  snuff  out  of  Washington 
Allston's  box  and  heard  him  joke  with 
President  Quincy." 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  trip  to  ]^ow- 
ell,  Worcester,  Hartford,  and  Springfield 
that  Dickens  made  would  show  to-day  any 
abundant  improvement  in  men  and  man- 
ners, railroads  and  customs.  It  seemed  to 
me,  when  I  went  over  it,  excepting  that 
the  community  itself  is  larger,  Amer- 
ican Notes  would  still  be  a  sufficient 
guide.  The  railway  cars  on  that  line 
have  become  better  in  many  respects,  but 
the  annoyances  of  smoke,  dust,  and  im- 
I)ertinence — also  unpleasant  contact  with 
unpleasant   people — are   about  the   same. 
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Dickens  went  on  from  Springfield  to  Hart- 
ford by  a  small  steamboat  up  the  Con- 
necticut River — ^'  a,  fine  stream,"  he  said; 
but  it  was  full  of  cakes  of  ice  then,  and 
he  knew  what  it  would  be  in  summer-time, 
because  a  young  girl,  ^^  a  more  beautiful 
creature  I  never  looked  upon,"  told  him. 

The  elm-tree  cities — Hartford  and  New 
Haven — impressed  Dickens  as  "  lovely 
places  "  which  he  left  with  much  regret, 
the  houses  and  the  groups  of  "  grand  old 
trees  "  making  an  attractive  compromise 
between  town  and  country.  All  these  New 
England  towns  stirred  him  with  satisfac- 
tion, only  lacking  time  and  attention  to 
make  them  quite  as  charming  as  "  our 
own."  No  one  who  knows  New  York 
City  as  it  was  in  1842  could  honestly 
describe  it  better  than  did  Dickens. 
Broadway  was  the  sunniest  of  streets  to 
him  then,  and  it  was  so  to  every  one  else 
up  to  the  era  of  sky-scrapers.  The  in- 
stitutions of  charity — schools,  libraries — 
called  forth  his  admiration;  the  theatres 
— the  Park,  Bowery,  Olympic,  and  Nib- 
lo's — interested  him,  but  he  deplored  their 
lack  of  patronage.  The  surroundings  of 
the  city  he  thought  "  surpassingly  and 
exquisitely  picturesque."  The  tone  of  the 
best  society  he  likened  unto  that  of  Boston 
— polished,  refined,  and  always  most  hos- 
pitable. ''  I  never  thought  the  name  of 
any  place,"  he  said,  long  afterward  in 
speaking  of  New  York,  '^  would  ever  as- 
sociate itself  in  my  mind  with  the  crowd 
of  affectionate  remembrances  that  now 
cluster  about  it.  There  are  those  in  this 
city  who  would  brighten,  to  me,  the  dark- 
est winter  day  that  ever  glimmered  and 
went  out  of  Lapland." 

He  greatly  liked  Philadelphia.  He 
thought  it  in  general  characteristics  more 
provincial  than  New  York  or  Boston. 
Of  Washington,  all  his  criticisms  and 
satire  must  have  been  actually  true.  He 
travelled  there  by  steamboat  from  Phila- 
delphia. In  speaking  of  fellow  passen- 
gers, listen  to  what  he  said  of  his  own 
"countrymen:  "Of  all  grades  and  kinds 
of  men  that  jostle  one  in  the  public  con- 
veyances of  the  States,  these  are  often 
the  most  insufferable  and  intolerable 
companions.  United  to  every  disagreeable 
characteristic  that  the  worst  kind  of 
American  traveller  possesses,  these  coun- 
trymen of  ours  display  an  amount  of 
insolent   conceit  and  cool   assumption  of 


authority  quite  monstrous  to  behold." 
Washington,  he  said,  was  the  headquarters 
of  the  tobacco-tinctured  saliva.  The 
spittoon  in  America  was  his  hete  noire, 
and  it  is  now  to  most  people  who  have 
travelled  in  civilized  countries.  In  Eu- 
rope there  is  no  need  to  put  up  signs  for- 
bidding the  practice — people  there  do  not 
have  it.  Washington  was  then  strag- 
gling and  unkempt,  exactly  what  he  said 
of  it — "  a  city  of  magnificent  intentions, 
spacious  avenues  that  began  at  nothing 
and  lead  nowhere."  Since  then  it  has 
undergone  a  theatrical  transformation. 
In  being  asked  his  impressions  of  the 
legislative  body,  he  replied :  "  I  have 
borne  the  House  of  Commons  like  a  man, 
and  have  yielded  to  no  weakness  but 
slumber  in  the  House  of  Lords!" 

I  do  not  see  that  many  of  Dickens's 
pen  sketches  of  character  as  he  saw  it  on 
his  steamboat  night  ride  and  stage  travel 
from  Washington,  on  the  Potomac,  to 
Fredericksburg,  are  one  whit  less  true 
now  than  they  were  then,  although  the 
method  of  doing  things  is  different.  His 
description  of  the  Southern  negro  car 
is  exact  to  this  day  as  he  saw  it  on  the 
way  to  Richmond,  and  so  is  all  the  dis- 
trict that  lies  between.  What  he  wrote 
of  Baltimore  was  sufficient.  He  stopped 
at  "  Barnum's,"  and  said  it  was  the  most 
comfortable  of  all  the  hotels  of  which 
he  had  then  any  experience.  From  there 
he  went  by  rail  to  York,  and  then  on  a 
four-horse  coach  to  Harrisburg.  Train 
and  trolley  have  modernized  this  district; 
but  the  "  pleasant  valley  "  of  the  Susque- 
hanna remains  the  same — there  were 
"  feeble  lights  "  in  Harrisburg  then,  and 
there  is  no  such  hotel  man  there  now  as 
the  landlord  whom  he  found  to  be  "  the 
most  obliging,  considerate,  and  gentle- 
manly person  I  ever  had  to  deal  with." 
I  tried  to  trace  this  person  in  order  to 
immortalize  him  by  a  record  here.  I  was 
unable  to  take  a  canal-boat  ride  as  Dick- 
ens did,  but  I  saw  the  country  as  he  did 
where  it  was  uninteresting,  and  then  saw 
the  exact  picture  where  he  crossed  the 
Susquehanna,  the  "  wild  and  grand  "  out- 
posts of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  He 
spent  three  days  in  Pittsburg,  and  be- 
yond its  present  largeness  I  can  hardly 
see  that  he  did  it  any  injustice.  From 
there  to  Cincinnati  on  board  the  Mes- 
senger was  a  study  of  people.     I  found 
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my  later  boat  atTonlinp:  iiic  the  saine 
anuii^emeiit.  1  found  my  meals  not  much 
iiuproved  upon— "a  great  many  small 
(li>hes  and  plates  un  the  table  with  very 
little  in  them  " — and  is  this  very  dif- 
ferent in  the  Western  "  Anuriean  plan'' 
hotel  to-day^  Cincinnati  impressed  him 
— cheerful,  thriviui?,  and  animated — 
"  nor  does  it  Ix'come  less  prepossessing: 
on  a  closer  acquaintance."  He  was 
•  iiarmed  with  it  and  the  suburb  of  Mount 
Aul)urn.  In  the  town  he  made  the  ac- 
(luaintance  of  Judge  Timothy  Walker, 
who  esix^cially  entertained  him  in  his 
house,  which  is  still  standing.  Judge 
Walker  with  characteristic  briefness 
recorded  the  fact  himself  in  his  diary, 
from  which  1  am  here  permitted  to  quote: 
April  .')tli  1S42  had  a  visit  from  Charles 
Bickons  and  T.ady.  Rodo  with  them  about 
tho  city,  and  frave  them  a  ]>arty  in  tlie 
evening.  Likod  them  much.  Have  read  all 
his  works,  and  witli  great  interest.  Felt 
intimate  witli  him  before  I  saw  him.  Like 
him  still  l)otter  now. 

Subsequently,  on  his  return  from  the 
South,  Dickens  visited  other  Ohio 
cities.  Tie  rode  by  stage-coach  to  Colum- 
bus — ''  through  a  beautiful  country, 
richly  cultivated  and  luxuriant  in  abun- 
dant harvest."  It  is  all  that  now — the 
macadamized  road  the  whole  length  was 
wonderfully  good  to  him  that  yesterday, 
as  the  road  is  for  our  motor-car  to-day. 
His  coachman  was  taciturnity  itself; 
''  saw  nothing  but  his  horses,  and  the 
coach  went  along  because  it  had  to." 
Our  chauffeur  was  also  taciturnity  itself; 
saw  nothing  but  the  distance,  and  we 
went  along  because  we  were  on  wheels, 
just  as  Dickens  said  he  did!  At  Colum- 
bus he  stopped  at  the  "  Neil  House,''  and 
so  did  I — this  sixty-eight  years  afterward. 
He  said  "  the  towTi  is  clean  and  pretty, 
and  is  going  to  be  much  larger  " — a  sen- 
tence both  wise  and  true.  The  Ohio  State 
Journal,  now  over  a  hundred  years  old, 
he  here  read  with  interest.  Tom  Cor- 
win  was  then  its  head-line  nomination  for 
Governor.  It  was  the  month  (x\pril)  that 
Air.  Clay  made  his  farewell  address  to 
the  Senate.  "  I  am  no  longer  a  public 
man."  he  said.  As  he  left  the  Senate 
chamber  he  met  Calhoun  face  to  face. 
They  had  not  spoken  for  five  years; 
they  extended  hands  siraiiltaneoysly,  and 
rushing  into  each  other's  arms — wept! 


Although  1  had  endeavored  all  along 
this  route  of  Dickens's  to  obtain  some  in- 
teresting reminiscence  from  some  one 
who  had  met  him  at  the  time,  I  had 
not  succeeded  initil  one  afternoon  as 
I  sat  in  the  parlor  of  the  historic 
Neil  House  looking  out  on  the  statoly 
Ohio  Capitol  building.  Then  I  ha<l 
a  talk  with  the  venerable  and  much- 
beloved  citizen.  Doctor  Starling  Loving, 
now  over  fourscore,  still  "practising" — 
and  going  around  in  a  4<)-horse-power 
machine.  He  t<  Id  me  of  an  incident 
that  has  not  been  in  print,  and  is  worth 
recording  here,  connected  with  thrt^e 
other  well-known  citizens  of  that  day — 
Joseph  Sidlivant,  Elijah  Backus,  and 
^latthew  Ciillx?rt.  It  happened  in  the 
Neil  House.  Dickens  had  l)een  swallow- 
ing all  sorts  of  Indian  tales  and  wild 
border  adventures  that  had  been  told  witli 
a  long  bow,  and  sei^med  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible in  accepting  any  statement,  how- 
ever ridiculous.  He  was  also  fond  of 
jnulled  w  ine.  and  that  and  other  "  fix- 
ings "  being  brought  into  his  private 
parlor  opened  the  way  for  the  aforesaid 
committee  of  citizens  to  be  sociable,  and 
al^^o  put  the  author  in  good  nature  and  in 
a  receptive  mood.  ''  Joe  "  Sullivant  was 
describing  the  wild  life  back  in  the 
grizzly  woods  of  the  Scioto;  Gilbert  got 
out  a  stick  and  began  whittling,  with  his 
chair  tilted  against  the  wall.  "  It  was 
very  evident,"  said  the  doctor,  "  that 
Dickens  looked  upon  it  all  as  customary 
manners,  and  did  not  seem  especially 
surprised  when  'Lige  Backus  drew  a  knife 
from  the  back  of  his  neck  and  began 
cleaning  his  nails  with  it." 

''  Elijah,"  said  Sullivant,  "  is  that  the 
knife  you  used  on  old  Wheeler?" 

"Xope;  left  that  sticking  in  him,  and 
Hank  Henshaw,  the  coroner,  is  holding  it 
agin'  me — says  something  about  circum- 
stantial evidence,  and  you  bet  I'm  keep- 
ing still!'' 

"'  Dickens  believed  the  whole  business." 
said  the  doctor.  "  until  the  boys  saw  him 
ofl*  the  next  day.  Sullivant  told  him, 
and  the  great  author  gave  a  shriek  of 
merriment.  I'm  the  only  living  man,  in 
this  part  of  the  State  at  least,  who  shook 
hands  with  him  on  that  famous  visit." 

Dickens  travelled  in  a  four-horse  coach 
to  Tifiin  and  Upper  Sandusky,  and  thence 
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by  rail  to  SandTisky.  It  was  mostly  a 
corduroy  road  that  provided  a  different 
experience  from  any  he  ever  had.  Still, 
he  enjoyed  it.  and  on  the  noon  of  that 
warm  spring  day  picnicked  *'  in  a  pleas- 
ant wood  on  a  fallen  tree."  While  on 
my  ride  over  that  very  road  on  a  modem 
trolley  it  was  not  difficult  to  select  many 
lovely  places  where  that  pleasant  wood 
might  have  been.  But  in  those  days  the 
stumps  of  trees  disfigured  the  landscape — 
''  a  curious  feature  of  American  travel- 
ling "  that  has  only  died  away  north  of 
Dixie  in  comparatively  recent  years. 
This  was  a  part  of  the  old  Indian  trail 
from  the  Ohio  River  at  Portsmouth  to 
Port  Clinton  on  Lake  Erie.  Dickens's 
route  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  Scioto, 
crossing  the  river  at  Worthington.  thence 
to  Marion.  Upper  Sandusky,  and  Tiffin, 
now  reached  by  the  Sandusky  branch  of 
the  Pennsylvania  and  Hocking  Valley 
railways.  General  William  Harrison 
went  over  this  trail  in  1S12.  making  it  a 
military  road,  and  joining  Perry's  fleet 
aft^r  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie.  Sandusky 
struck  the  author  as  "  like  the  back  of  an 
English  watering-place  out  of  season." 
The  little  old  ^'  comfortable  hotel  on  the 
brink  of  Lake  Erie  "  is  not  there  now. 
but  as  I  sat  in  an  unromautic  substitute 
and  beheld  a  red  sun  sinking  in  a  splash 
like  molten  iron,  I  wished  it  might  be 
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of  the  olden  time  when  Dickens's  land 
lord's  "  only  desire  was  to  treat  his  guests 
hospitably  and  well."  and  I  could  fancy 
him  in  that  twilight  glow  walking  in  and 
out  the  room  in  a  constant  hope  to  do 
something  for  his  guest's  delectation. 

But  I  have  led  you  off  on  Dickens's 
Ohio  trip  somewhat  in  advance  of  time. 
From  Cincinnati  he  first  went  to  Louis- 
ville, in  The  Pil'e,  a  superior  packet-boat, 
in  which  I  am  told  Abraham  Lincoln 
had  previously,  in  1841,  made  a  "tedious 
low-water  trip  "  down  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi to  St.  Louis,  and  it  was  at  the 
very  time  of  Dickens's  arrival  that  Lin- 
coln was  courting  his  future  wife  in 
Springfield,  Illinois — at  an  important 
crisis  in  his  life.  '*  In  Louisville,"  Dick- 
ens said.  "  we  slept  in  the  Gait  House, 
a  splendid  hotel,  and  were  as  handsomely 
lodged  as  though  we  had  been  in  Paris." 

The  Gait  Plouse  was  then  a  famous 
resort  for  planters,  and  the  manager  was 
^lajor  Aris  Throckmorton,  a  veteran  of 
the  war  of  1812,  a  gentleman  of  high 
social  standing,  of  chivalrous  character. 
full  of  personal  dignity,  and  always 
solicitous  for  the  comfort  of  his  guests. 
It  is  also  said  that  through  him  Dickens 
must  have  formed  his  best  impressions 
of  the  American  type  of  the  old  school. 
The  major  was  a  great  friend  of  Henry 
Clay  and  many  noted  Kentuckians.     The 
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arrival  and  departure  of  Diekeii>  at  tht^ 
Cialt  House  were  attended  by  nuich 
more  interest  than  would  be  imag- 
ined by  the  short  chronicle  of  Dickens's 
Xotes,  because  he  deals  chiefly  with 
his  impressions  of  Jim  Porter,  the 
*•  Kentucky  giant."  and  the  pigrs  that 
ran  about  the  principal  thorouglifares. 
Dickens  was  always  more  or  less  a  friend 
of  the  innkeeper  wlierever  he  travelled. 
If  he  had  not  been,  he  might  never  have 
succeeded  in  spreading  such  an  atmos- 
phere of  happy  conviviality  through  his 
books.  Judging  by  his  journals  and  let- 
ters, Dickens  seemed  to  take  more  inter- 
est in  hotels,  jails,  and  theatres  than  he 
did  in  the  political  conditions  of  the 
countrs-.  It  is  strange  that  he  wrote  at 
such  length  concerning  the  creatures  con- 
fined in  var^•ing  institutions,  when  his 
o\NTi  country  could  have  fed  his  curiosity 
with  parallel  conditions.  Still,  it  was 
circumstance  and  peculiar  environment 
that  suggested!  ideas  for  his  great  brain 
storehouse — ''  quiet  victories  and  strug- 
gles, and  noble  acts  of  heroism  done  every 
day  in  nooks  and  comers." 

In  St.  Louis,  Dickens  was  particularly 
pleased  with  the  old  '*  Planter^  "   Hotel. 


and  wrote  of  the  pleasant  proprietor  with 
his  bi-^untiful  supply  of  *'  fourteen  dishe> 
(.n  the  table  at  once."  He  also  visiteil 
**  Monk's  Mound,"  a  prehistoric  monu- 
ment in  the  ^lississiipi  valley,  supposed 
to  mark  an  Indian  burj-ing-place.  He  had 
«'xpresseil  much  curiosity  concerning  it, 
which  he  gratified  at  no  little  trouble. 
Its  location  is  generally  determined  as 
U^ing  between  fifty  and  sixty  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  the  ^lissouri  River,  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  ^[ississippi,  six  miles 
from  it.  and  south  of  Cahokia  Creek. 
Cahokia,  or  **  Plonk's,''  mound  is  the 
largest  artificial  earthwork  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  truncated  rectangular 
pyramid,  one  hundred  feet  high.  The 
area  of  the  base  covers  sixteen  acres.  In 
the  year  ISIO  a  colony  of  fanatics,  of  the 
Order  of  La  Trappe,  settled  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  mound,  and  it  is  believed 
occupied  a  building  on  its  summit.  Ac- 
cording to  local  historic  record,  these 
monks  were  recalled  to  France  in  1S13. 
but  Dickens  wrote  home  that  they  '*  were 
all  swept  away  by  the  pernicious  climate." 
In  his  little  jaunt  to  Lebanon  beyond 
St.  Louis,  on  his  way  to  obtain  a  glimpse 
<'f  the  American  prairie,  he  refers  espe- 
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cially  to  a  small  inn  at  which  he  halted: 
"  In  point  of  cleanliness  and  comfort  it 
would  have  suffered  by  no  comparison 
with  any  English  ale-house." 

For  three  days  he  sailed  the  Ohio  in 
company  with  an  assemblage  of  leaden 
and  depressing  people,  "  a  mass  of  ani- 
mated indigestion;  sitting  down  with  so 
many  fellow  animals  to  ward  off  thirst 
and  hunger  as  a  business " — a  funeral 
feast  that  he  said  would  be  a  waking 
nightmare  to  him  all  his  life.  This  is 
more  or  less  the  experience  in  such  West- 
ern steamboating  to  this  day,  and  these 
people  are  such  as  you  and  I  have  seen. 

But  if  his  fellow  travellers  depressed 
him,  the  scenery  as  he  approached  Cairo 
on  the  morning  of  the  third  day  was  even 
more  dispiriting.  The  flat  banks,  the 
wan  and  scattered  inhabitants,  here  and 
there  a  dismal  swamp,  presented  a  picture 
of  desolation  and  despair.  Such  was 
"  The  Mine  of  Golden  Hope  "  flaunted  in 
England  by  Darius  B.  Holbrook,  who 
thought  only  in  millions  when  he  talked 
to  the  English  financiers  without  a  dol- 
lar in  his  pocket,  and  afterward  addressed 
a  letter  "to  all  the  world"  with  Na- 
poleonic egotism  of  the  most  unblushing 
kind.  But  he  Avas  not  seeking  further 
sale  of  tovni  property  by  his  public  ad- 
dresses, for  he  really  now  had  nothing 
to  sell;  it  was  all  in  vainglory.  He  had 
a  theory  that  with  money  enough  he 
could  build  a  great  city  and  consider  it 


private  property,  as  a  factory  would  be. 
TTe  would  sell  no  land  in  the  town;  he 
would  sell  only  bonds  and  stocks.  There- 
fore you  could  not  buy  a  lot  and  live  on 
it.  Previous  to  this  scheme  there  had 
been  others  of  a  wildcat  nature  that  had 
attracted  Holbrook  and  led  him  into  the 
belief  that  Cairo  was  to  have  a  wonderful 
future  if  the  right  m.an  to  handle  it 
could  be  found.  Its  commencement  has 
liad  no  parallel  in  the  construction  of  a 
paper  city.  Its  inception  and  completion 
up  to  this  moment  is  a  historv^  of  romance 
and  tragedy.  It  is  not  difficult  to  con- 
ceive the  amazement  of  Dickens  when  he 
landed  on  the  levee  of  Cairo  and  first 
looked  upon  this  mushroom  place  of 
frailty  and  deception  that  Wright  & 
Company  of  London  were  advertising  all 
over  Europe  in  seductive  declarations  of 
the  most  extravagant  kind — a  circus 
financiering  that  made  the  whole  world 
Imnt  for  a  map.  Every  public  resort 
seemed  to  be  pasted  by  colored  lith- 
ographs and  the  most  expensive  kind 
of  advertising. 

But  this  is  what  Dickens  found,  in  his 
own  words: 

We  arrived  at  a  spot  so  much  more  deso- 
late than  any  we  had  yet  beheld,  that  the 
forlornest  places  we  had  passed  were,  in 
comparison  with  it,  full  of  interest.  At  the 
junction  of  the  two  rivers,  on  ground  so  fiat 
and  low  and  marshy  that  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year  it  is  inundated  to  the  housetops, 
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lies  a  l>r('t'(lin<:-i)la<  I'  «»t  ft-ViT.  a^'iu'.  and 
death:  vaunted  in  Kn^'laml  as  a  mine  *>\ 
Golden  Hope,  and  speeulattMl  in.  on  llie  faith 
of  monstrous  representation^,  to  many 
people's  ruin,  A  dismal  swamp,  on  which 
the  half-built  houses  rot  away:  eiearc*!  htif 
and  there  for  the  space  of  a  few  yards;  jmd 
teeming,  then,  with  rank  unwhoh'sonu'  vege- 
tation, in  who.se  hah-tiil  shath*  the  wretched 
wanderers  who  are  templed  hither  droop, 
and  die,  and  hiy  their  hones:  the  hateful 
Mississippi  circling  and  eddying  before  it, 
and  turning  oH'  u}K)n  its  southern  course 
a  slimy  monster  hideous  to  behold;  a  hotbed 
of  ilisea.se,  an  ugly  sei>ulchre,  a  grave  un- 
cheered  by  any  gleam  of  promise:  a  phice 
without  one  single  (juality,  in  eartli  or  aii 
or  water,  to  commend  it:  such  is  thi>  dis- 
mal Cairo. 

Beyond  the  levee  that  Ilolbrook  had 
sensibly  built  to  keep  out  the  water  and 
where  now  were  arriving  all  kinds  of 
craft  with  building  material  Dickens  first 
encountered  the  sign  of  Doctor  Cum- 
mings  asking  the  sick  to  call  on  him  for 
quinine  and  calomel,  and  just  beyond,  on 
a  "  shanty ''  door,  was  the  sigii  of  "  ^fr. 
Gass,  Lawyer." 

The  writing  of  Martin  ChuzzJetvit  was 
a  natural  sequence  of  the  author's  visit 
to  Cairo.  We  owe  it  that.  The  Mis- 
sissippi Eden  of  that  remarkable  book  is 
no  exaggeration,  and  if  Cairo  afterw^ard 
suffered  by  his  satire  and  through  the 
machinations  of  the  Jeremy  Diddlers 
who  founded  it,  there  is  no  reason  to 
blame  the  author's  pen  as  guilty  of  any 
misdoing.  His  criticisms  were  undoubt- 
edly justified,  and  his  picture  was  in  no 
way  overdrawn — except  to  the  people  of 
that  time  who  could  not  see  themselves 
as  an  enlightened  Englishman  could. 

But  what  of  this  Mississippi  Eden  to- 
day? Arriving,  the  spectacle  is  present- 
ed from  the  railway  carriage  of  the  tin- 
can  slums  —  the  goats  and  pigs  and 
shanties  without  the  picturesqueness  of 
the  Irish  village,  where  these  character- 
istics prevail  in  the  front,  back,  or  mid- 
dle of  the  village  and  enter  into  the 
domestic  life  of  the  people  through  their 
split  front  door. 

The  whole  shore  line  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  g:enerally  is  littered  and  crowd- 
ed to  the  water's  edge,  until  the  flood 
comes  along  and  cleans — swirling  every- 
thing there  is  to  swirl — logs,  cabins,  cows, 
household     utensils,     trees,     bushes,     all 


dancinir  into  a  conunon  rift-like  destruc- 
tion bent  on  getting  sonunvhere  else,  ntid 
:ill  in  n  nia->s  of  li(|ni(l  mud. 

iJiit  baric  Ml)  the  blutl  where  Cairo 
-tand-^  the  I  )ickcM^iMn  conditions  do  not 
<»bt:iin.  .\c;\t  Ituildin^-,  neat  lawns,  and 
sjiadv  elms.  It  i-  a  city  of  lumu^s.  It  is 
wonderfully  eosinopolitan.  and  the  (dimate 
that  its  name  mii,du  suggest  is  Oriental. 
Iiiit  tbis  Cairo  is  distinctly  modern,  al- 
ibough  it  may  Ik-  said  that  it>  anciiMit 
namesake  is  now  running  a  r;u'e  with  it 
in  progressive  ideas.  l>ut  the  new  (^airo 
is  i)r<'jiidiced  against  antiqiiation.  I  read 
somewhere  that  the  West  contains  neither 
nobs  nor  snobs — lords  or  crawlers.  There 
is  no  pretension  among  the  Cairoites: 
they  represent  a  broad  platform  of  health, 
an  honest  and  golden-nde  observation. 
The  effect  of  Atnrriraii  Xtffcs  (dung  on 
to  Cairo's  reputation  with  singular  perti- 
nacity. Probably  in  all  literature  there 
has  never  occurred  so  strange  a  case. 
Martin  CJnizzleirH  immortalized  the  lo- 
cality, "  and  it  is  an  astounding  fact," 
said  the  ptddic  librarian  to  me;  "we  are 
exasperatingly  confronted  east  and  west, 
and  north  and  south,  regarding  wdiat 
Dickens  said  about  Cairo." 

But  now  the  town  is  rid  of  its  Zepha- 
niah  Scadders  and  Cyrus  Chokes,  to  a 
g'reat  degree,  and  of  its  Jefferson  Bricks, 
Colonel  Divers,  and  Kettles  to  a  lesser; 
it  has  some  20,000  other  souls  who  will 
tell  you  it  is  the  head  of  deep-water 
navigation  and  an  ideal  place  to  locate 
any  industry  in  which  men  are  willing 
to  work.  The  firm  of  Chuzzlewit  &  Co. 
should  have  stayed  on.  Perhaps  it  did. 
Sometimes  I  have  thought  the  ^fark  Tap- 
ley  part  of  it  only  went  home  in  the  book. 

But  Hannibal  Challop  is  there  and 
evers^where  at  any  rate.  He  has  been  an 
American  fixture  for  an  uncommonly 
long  time  with  a  family  that  spread  and 
is  trying  still  to  found  new  Edens:  "We 
are  the  intellect  and  virtue  of  the  airth, 
the  cream  of  humian  natur',  and  the  flow^er 
of  moral  force.  Our  backs  is  easy  ris. 
We  must  be  cracked  up  or  they  rises,  and 
we  snarls !" 

And  as  I  moved  away  from  the  teeming 
levees  of  this  present  busy  Cairo  there 
was  a  red  sun  shining  dimly  through  a 
morning  mist  just  as  it  did  when  Martin 
and  Mark  watched  the  receding  shores 
and  set  their  faces  sadly  homeward. 
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IT  was  called  the  Hotel  d'ltalie  et 
d'Angleterre.  Why?  Neither  Italians 
nor  Englishmen  frequented  it.  Nor 
had  M.  Achille,  its  proprietor,  ever  visited 
these  countries  except  in  imagination. 
Yv^hy  not  F eking  and  TimJmctoof 

It  possessed  a  terrace  extending  to  the 
river,  where  it  was  a  delight  to  dine  on 
summer  evenings,  especially  if  one  se- 
lected a  table  by  the  railing,  from  which 
one  could  see  the  reflections  of  the  lights 
on  the  bridge  and  hear  the  lapping  of 
little  waves  against  the  wall.  Its  front 
was  overwhelmed  by  vines,  which  al- 
most entirely  obscured  the  letters  of  its 
Anglo-Italian  appellation,  and  dropped 
their  leaves  and  blossoms  on  the  awn- 
ing sheltering  the  tables  on  either  side 
of  the  entrance. 

Seated  at  one  of  these  tables  behind 
the  protecting  row  of  box  trees,  his  hands 
clasped  over  his  white  waistcoat.  In- 
spector Joly  could  observe  people  walk- 
ing in  the  shade  of  the  allee  or  gossip- 
ing on  the  stone  seats.  M.  Joly  preferred 
society  to  solitude.  He  loved  movement 
and  the  sun.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances he  would  certainly  have  been 
amused  at  the  little  army  of  school- 
children, their  knapsacks  bulging  with 
books,  gathered  in  awe  about  the  yellow 
omnibus,  which,  after  so  many  fruitless 
journeys  to  the  station  beyond  the  bridge, 
had  returned  groaning  under  such  a  load 
of  baggage  that  its  passage  beneath  the 
low  arch  of  the  clock  tower  had  been 
accomplished  only  by  a  miracle  of 
skill.  M.  Achille  was  beside  himself 
with  importance.  His  entire  first  floor 
had  been  taken.  When  not  adding  to 
the  confusion  by  the  multiplicity  of 
his  orders,  he  stood  in  an  attitude  of 
silent  contemplation  which  reminded 
one  of  the  colored  print  in  the  salle  a 
manger — Napoleon  watching  the  prepa- 
rations for  the  embarkation  of  the  army 
at  Boulogne. 

All    this    tumult,    however,    failed    to 


interest  M.  Joly.  He  was  reflecting. 
He  had  come  to  Freyr  to  make  an  impor- 
tant arrest,  and  as  his  hand  closed  upon 
the  criminal  an  order  from  Paris  had 
set  this  criminal  free.  M.  Joly  respected 
authority,  but  he  was  annoyed.  He  did 
not  approve  of  pardons.  Society  was  of 
more  importance  than  the  individual. 
According  to  his  theory,  when  one  has 
once  definitely  entered  the  criminal  class 
one  remains  there.  To  open  the  cage 
door  is  to  let  loose  the  hawk.  For  the 
woman  who  had  set  the  machinery  of 
mercy  in  motion,  however,  he  had 
conceived  a  profound  respect,  having 
fallen  in  twenty-four  hours  under  the 
spell  of  that  public  sentiment  of  Freyr 
which  took  it  for  granted  that  what- 
ever the  Countess  Anne  did  was  right. 
Sitting  alone  behind  the  box  trees, 
IVI.  Joly  shrugged  his  shoulders  with 
the  air  of  Pilate  washing  his  hands  of 
all  responsibility. 

Meanwhile  a  valet  de  chambre  in  a 
green  apron,  having  dismantled  the  pyr- 
amid of  baggage  of  the  lesser  objects 
which  decorated  its  sides,  assisted  by  the 
driver  of  the  yellow  omnibus,  was  at- 
tacking the  enormous  trunks  which 
formed  its  core. 

"  Yes,"  M.  Achille  was  saying  in  an- 
swer to  a  question  from  the  sergent  de 
ville,  "  an  American  family — Monsieur, 
his  secretary,  Madame.,  Mademoiselle, 
the  valet  of  Monsieur,  and  two  maids." 

"  Sapristi !  it  is  a  caravan,"  commented 
the  sergent.  "  From  America !  from 
Brazil  probably,  or  Chile!" 

"  No,  from  North  America,  from  New 
York." 

"  Ah,  what  a  people !  to  incommode 
themselves,  to  cross  the  sea — " 

•^  Nowadays  it  is  nothing,"  interrupted 
M.  Achille,  loftily. 

"  There  is  always  the  danger  of  ship- 
wreck, to  say  nothing  of  seasickness.  I 
prefer  travel  by  land,"  persisted  the  ser- 
gent, whose  journeyings  to  and  fro,  un- 
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(ler  the   lindens    of   the   aUee,   resembled 
those  of  the  pendulum. 

If  M.  Joly  observed  and  heard  all  this, 
it  was  from  force  of  habit,  for  he  gave 
no  sign.  Mechanically  he  looked  at  his 
watch — two  o'clock;  there  was  still  an 
hour  before  the  train.  Kising,  he  took 
a  few  turns  back  and  forth  under  the 
awning,  still  preoccupied,  his  hands 
crossed  behind  him.  On  the  terrace  a 
young  officer  was  reading  the  feuilleton 
of  the  Echo  de  Paris.  At  his  feet  a  lit- 
tle girl  with  a  wooden  shovel  was  ex- 
cavating for  hidden  treasure,  regardless 
of  the  consequences  to  her  white  frock. 
Leaning  against  his  chair  was  a  red 
parasol,  whose  owner  was  crumbling  M. 
Achille's  bread  to  the  minnows  at  the 
foot  of  the  wall,  her  pointed  shoes 
projecting  through  the  railing.  The  pic- 
ture was  a  pretty  one  and  M.  Joly  adored 
the  picturesque.  When  off  duty,  as  it 
were,  he  found  infinite  relief  in  idealiz- 
ing.      Seeing     him     contemplating     this 


scene,  one  ex^x^cted  to  hear  him  exclaim, 
^' Que  c'est  beau,  I'amour  et  la  paix!" 
But  he  only  shrugged  his  shoulders 
again,  crossed  the  terrace  to  the  Bureau, 
and  demanded  his  bill. 

"  Monsieur  does  not  wait  for  the 
omnibus  ?" 

"  Xo,  I  prefer  to  walk." 

Just  beyond  the  box  trees,  leaning 
amicably  against  the  side  wall  of  M. 
Achille's  establishment,  was  a  little  shop 
of  one  story  bearing  the  sign  ^'  Perrin — 
Antiquaire."  M.  Joly  stopped  before  its 
one  dingy  window,  not  because  he  was 
interested  in  antiquities,  but  because  he 
had  time  to  spare,  when  suddenly  his 
round  eyes,  wandering  over  the  motley 
collection  of  bric-a-brac,  became  fixe<l, 
riveted,  upon  an  object  suspended  by  a 
string  from  one  of  the  shelves.  It  was 
a  Japanese  gold  coin,  rectangular  in 
shape,  surrounded  by  twelve  green  Rus- 
sian garnets. 

M.    Joly  had   an   astonishing  memory, 
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which  stored  up  automatically  impres- 
sions of  no  apparent  importance.  This 
lumber-house  of  unforgotten  things,  so 
invaluable  to  one  of  his  profession,  had 
not  infrequently  afforded  him  precious 
assistance.  At  this  moment  he  had  pre- 
cisely the  air  of  a  man  searching  for 
something  in  a  heap  of  rubbish.  Yes! 
now  he  remembered.  The  recollections 
evoked  by  this  object  dangling  from  its 
string  had  arranged  themselves  in  their 
proper  places.  Mme.  Raymonde,  living 
in  the  Impasse  Bertrand — one  of  those 
pieces  of  wreckage,  the  press  had  said, 
which  storms  leave  stranded  in  obscure 
places — found  dead  one  morning  in  her 
room.  The  medical  examiner  had  re- 
ported death  from  natural  causes,  the 
autopsy  having  revealed  a  weak  heart. 
The  dead  woman  had  no  known  enemies, 
no  visitors,  no  acquaintances  even.  Rob- 
bery was  impossible,  for  she  possessed 
nothing.     So  the  affair  was  forgotten. 

But  M.  Joly  had  not  forgotten.  Stand- 
ing before  this  window,  his  eyes  half 
closed,  he  had  succeeded  in  dragging 
out  from  his  storehouse  a  fact  to  which 
these  green  garnets  gave  a  new  sig- 
nificance. Contrary  to  all  the  evidence, 
a  neighbor  occupying  an  adjoining  room 
had  insisted  that  Mme.  Raymonde's 
death    was    not    a    natural    one.      Why? 


Had  she  seen  any  one?  No.  Had  she 
heard  anything?  No.  But  Mme.  Ray- 
monde possessed  a  jewel  and  this  jewel 
had  disappeared.  She  had  seen  it  once 
only,  by  accident,  when  Madame  was 
dressing,  concealed  in  her  bosom  be- 
neath her  dress,  and  could  therefore  give 
but  the  vaguest  description  of  it;  but 
on  one  point  she  was  persistent— it  was 
of  gold,  with  a  border  of  stones  like 
green  flames.  This  theory,  contributed 
by  an  outsider,  the  police  treated  with 
scant  courtesy.  The  story  was  pro- 
nounced incredible  and  the  jewel  a  myth. 
Jewels  were  invented  for  display,  not  con- 
cealment. There  was  nothing  to  prove 
that  Madame  possessed  any  such  orna- 
ment at  the  time  of  her  death.  No  one 
else  had  seen  it,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  possess  what  never  had  been  seen. 

M.  Joly  smiled  as  he  recalled  this  con- 
clusion. Professional  pride  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  smiling  in  secret  at  the 
mistakes  of  his  colleagues.  Was  it  in- 
deed a  mistake?  One  circumstance  cer- 
tainly had  given  body  to  suspicion.  Ac- 
cording to  the  version  in  the  press,  just 
before  her  death  Mme.  Raymonde  had 
engaged  a  honne  and  this  honne  had  dis- 
appeared as  completely  as  the  jewel.  It 
was  not  possible  to  pronounce  the  honne 
also  a  myth,  yet  every  effort  to  discover 
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her  had  proved  fruitless,  and  .M.  Joly 
knew  from  exi)erience  tJiat  whon  the 
police  do  not  succeed  they  for^ret.  lie 
admitted  tliat  to  connect  this  hit  of 
jewelry  with  the  events  of  the  lmpa<se 
Bertrand  was  a  pure  siK-culation ;  l»iit, 
methodical  as  he  was,  he  helicvrd  in  ir- 
resistible impulses — and  oixMud  M.  Py- 
rin's door. 

For  a  quarter  of  an  Imur  Ik-  cxaiiiincd 
in  turn  a  Zauhwan  emhroidiTv.  a  Loui» 
XV.  snuif-box,  a  decanter  of  La  (iranja 
glass,  learning  in  the  mean  while  tbat  M. 
Perrin  had  an  establishment  in  Paris,  117 
Rue  Lafayette.  About  to  take  his  leave, 
ho  paused  a  moment  at  the  window. 

"  It  is  curious,  this,"  he  said,  dctacli- 
ing  the  garnet  pin  from  its  string. 

"  It  is  nothing,  it  is  modern,''  remark- 
ed the  shopkeeper,  reaching  for  a  chain 
of  seed-pearls  spaced  with  Indian  ame- 
thysts. 

"But  it  amuses  me.  At  what  do  you 
value  it?" 

"  Two  hundred  francs." 

"  Come  now,  these  are  garnets,  not 
emeralds."  M.  Joly  was  an  exjX'rt  in 
precious  stones. 

"That  is  true,"  admitted  :\1.  Periin. 
with  increased  respect,  "  but — " 

"  You  have  a  record  of  your  pur- 
chases," interrupted  M.  Joly,  curtly. 

<'  Certainly." 


*' That  is  prudi'ut.  l.t-t  ns  see  it.  lien 
is  my  card." 

Having  adjusted  his  speetaeles  and  ex- 
amined the  card,  the  liesitation  of  M. 
Perrin  disappeared. 

No.  119S.  Bouf/hf  of  Jrfin  Dufrrsncs 
conriprgr.  •>  Impassi    Hcrfrdinl. 

Then  followeil  the  (hile  and  a  cliaraetcM- 
ill  eiplier  indieating  the  price. 

•'(Jood,"  said  ^I.  Joly,  taking  a  hun- 
(hed-frane  note  from  the  folds  of  his 
|)oeketbo()k  and  jjutting  in  its  place  the 
j^arnet  pin.  "  Von  liave  your  professional 
-eerets  and  1  have  mine.  (Jood  day. 
Monsieur  Perrin." 

"  (lood  day,   Monsieur  lTnsi>ecteur." 

Alone  in  the  compartment  of  a  second- 
class  carriage  M.  Joly  smiled  again.  He 
stood  for  a  while  at  the  window  watch- 
ing the  receding  meadows  of  Freyr,  then 
ensconcing  himself  in  a  corner  opened 
his  pocketbook.  It  was  most  certainly  a 
curious  thing — this  Japanese  coin,  witli 
its  strange  characters  and  green  garnets 
ranged  along  its  sides.  No  jeweller  would 
invent  a  combination  so  unconventional, 
so  meaningless.  And  precisely  because  so 
unconventional,  it  must  have  a  meaning — 
a  meaning  due  to  some  exceptional  cir- 
cumstance, some  personal  experience, 
which  it  was  perhaps  designed  as  a  gift 
to  commemorate  and  keep  in  peri:)etual 
remenihranc<'.        Why     else     should     this 


"Come    now.  these    are   Garnets,  not    Emeralds" 


One    always    has    Relations,  '    smiled    Monsieur  Joly 


strange  ornament  lie  concealed  in  a 
woman's  bosom?  M.  Joly  did  not  share 
with  some  of  his  colleagues  their  scorn 
for  speculation.  Eor  the  very  reason 
that  certain  facts  were  missing  he  found 
speculation  a  necessity.  He  maintained 
that  the  role  of  the  imagination  was  as 
important  for  him  as  for  the  scientist, 
whose  hypothesis  is  a  fire-ball  thrown 
out  into  the  outlying  dark — to  illuminate 
that  darkness,  not  to  attract  attention  to 
itself  by  its  own  brilliancy.  His  pre- 
liminary inspection  completed,  he  took 
out  his  microscope.  Ah!  by  turning 
slightly  one  of  the  garnets  a  spring  was 
released  and  the  back  slid  gently  in  its 
grooves.  Inside?  Nothing.  His  curi- 
osity satisfied,  he  composed  himself  in 
his  corner,  folded  his  hands,  closed  his 
eyes,  and  went  to  sleep. 

When    M.    Joly   inquired   for  the   con- 
cierge at  No.  5  Impasse  Bertrand  an  old 
Vol.  CXXI.— No.  723-56 


man  sitting  before  the  doorway  in  the 
sun  rose  and  took  off  his  hat. 

"  You  are  Monsieur  Dufresnes  ?" 

"  At  your  service.  Monsieur." 

The  man  leaned  heavily  upon  a  stick, 
his  hat  trembling  in  his  hand.  Beneath 
his  thin  white  hair  a  pair  of  faded  blue 
eyes  produced  in  M.  Joly  a  kind  of 
shock,  for  this  benevolent  face  assuredly 
did  not  conform  to  the  criminal  type. 
In  abandoning  one  theory  M.  Joly  said 
to  himself,  "  Come,  come,  now  you  are 
forming  another."  Then  aloud,  "  You 
have  been  here  a  long  time?" 

-^  A  long  time.  Monsieur." 

"  Perhaps,  then,  you  can  tell  me  some- 
thing about  one  of  your  former  lodgers." 

"  It  is  possible." 

"  Madame  Raymonde." 

"  Ah." 

"  Why  do  you  say  '  ah  '  ?" 

"  Your  pardon,  but — you  knew  Ma- 
dame Raymonde?" 
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"  Let  us  sav  I  am  a  rrlation,"  said 
M.   Joly. 

M.  !  )ut"r(-n('s  made  no  rfi)ly.  Ik' 
>ei*nK'»l  (lazt'd,  lookiii^^  toward  tlu>  door 
of  the  lodji:e  as  if  ajjiuniliii^'  for  help. 

"Shall  we  p)  in  f'  said  M.  .ImI.v,  Lad- 
ing the  way. 

A  W(»nian  was  standinjj:  l)efon'  the 
charcoal  tire,  a  spoon  in  her  hand.  "  My 
wife,"  said  M.  Dufresnes.  Slir  was 
much  youn^'er  than  lie.  Her  face  rc^ 
tained  a  certain  freshness.  It  was  a 
pleasant  face,  evi'U  a  hai)py  one. 
"  ^farie,  ^lonsieur  is  a  relation  of  Ala- 
danie  Raymonde.  He  has  come  to  make 
some  inquiries." 

"Ah."  The  woman  laid  d-nvn  IbL-r 
spoon,  wiping  her  hand  on  lur  ajtron. 

"Why  do  you  say  'ali'^"  repeated 
^I.  Joly. 

"1  did  not  know  that  Madame  llay- 
monde  had  any  relations." 

"One  always  has  relations,"  smih-d 
M.  Joly. 

"That  is  true,"  observed  M.  Du- 
fresnes. 

His  wife  gave  him  a  (piiek  glance  of 
impatience.  In  the  pause  which  followed, 
a  clock  ticking  conscientiously  on  the 
mantel  seemed  to  be  saying,  What  next ! 
what  next ! 

"  She  died  very  suddenly,"  remarked 
M.  Joly,  taking  a  chair. 

"What  is  it  you  wish  to  know?" 
eixclaimed  the  woman,  almost  fiercel.y, 
approaching  her  visitor,  her  hands  on 
her  hips. 

"  It  is  so  dark  here.  Shall  we  have  a 
little  light?"  M.  Joly  spoke  in  his  most 
affable  manner.  There  was  but  one  small 
window  and  he  abhorred  shadows.  The 
w^oman  obeyed  sullenly,  placing  the  lamp 
on  the  table  among  the  vegetables  laid 
out  for  the  evening  soup. 

"  What  do  I  wish  to  know  ?"  repeated 
M.  Joly,  taking  from  his  pocketbook  the 
green  garnet  pin  and  laying  it  softly  be- 
side the  lamp  on  the  table.  "  I  wish  to 
know  what  price  Alonsieur  Perrin  paid 
you  for  this." 

M.  Dufresnes's  eyes  were  glued  upon 
the  garnets,  shining  in  the  dull  light 
of  the  lamp;  his  wife's,  fixed  upon  M. 
Joly,  asked,  "  Who  are  you  and  what 
do  you  want?" 

"  I  am   Inspector  Joly,"  he  said. 

The  woman's  eyes  filled  with  anxiety. 


\\\vn  to  ihe  iniuteent  ilie  jtresence  of  the 
]>olicc  is  disinrl)ing.  One  begins  to  im- 
aiiinti  vaguely  some  unsusiH'cted  danger, 
some  t\)rgotten  incident,  some  terrible 
mistake.  Sus|)icion  atfright.s  innocence 
a<  aeeu>ation  territie>  guilt. 

'*  Your  husbaml   i>  ill." 

The  woman  turned  (juiekly.  leading 
the  trend)! ing  man  to  the  recess,  where 
he  sank  into  a  chair.  '*  It  is  noth- 
inur,"  slu'  >aid.  i\'assuriiigly  ;  "1  will  talk 
with   Monsieur." 

M.  Joly  was  jHrplexed  by  the  ct)llapse 
of  the  num,  by  the  calmness  of  the  wom- 
an, standing  between  him  and  the  alcove 
in  the  attitude  of  an  animal  defending 
its  young. 

"  Sit  down,"  he  said,  jx.litely. 

She  took  the  chair  indicated,  waiting, 
iier  hands  folded  in  ' cr  lap,  as  if  to  say: 
Interrogate  m<\ 

"Well,  proceed,"  said  M.  Joly.  There 
was  in  his  tone  none  of  the  authority 
with  which  he  had  addressed  the  shop- 
man. "  Tell  me  all  that  you  know  about 
.Madame  Kaymonde.  You  hav<'  noth- 
ing to  fear." 

She  Ix'gan  without  reserve,  in  a  low 
voice  and  an  accent  of  sincerity.  The 
iirst  shock  of  alarm  gone,  the  words 
came  freely,  as  from  one  who,  long 
troubled  by  some  secret  burden,  had  ex- 
pected the  hour  of  deliverance. 

"  ^[adame  came  alone,  in  May.  She 
lived  very  quietly,  doing  her  own  work, 
going  out  always  at  nightfall  to  make 
her  purchases." 

"  The  evening  is  not  a  favorable  time 
to  visit  the  markets,"  observed  M.  Joly. 

"  That  is  true.  I  also  remarked  that. 
But  Madame  was  not  communicative. 
If  I  questioned  her  she  became  silent. 
Regularly  every  week  she  paid  the  rent. 
At  other  times,  in  passing,  she  would 
say,  *  Good  evening,  Madame  Dufresnes,' 
and  I,  '  Good  evening,  Madame  Ray- 
monde,' that  was  all.  The  only  person 
in  whom  she  showed  interest  was  my  lit- 
tle Rosalie,  whom  she  would  send  for 
v/henever  possible.  Often  I  asked,  '  What 
does  Madame  Raymonde  say  to  you  up 
there,  Rosalie?'  'She  sews,  and  kisses 
me  and  tells  me  stories.'  'What  stories?' 
'  Of  great  plains  and  forests  where  are 
w^olves   and   much   snow.' " 

"  She  was  a  Russian  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know.  Monsieur.     She  spoke 
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French  as  I  do.  At  first  she  was  not 
cheerful.  She  had  always  the  same  anx- 
ious expression.  Afterward  she  became 
more  tranquil  and  smiled  at  me  in  pass- 
ing. ^  Madame  is  better/  I  said  to  her 
one  day.  ^  I  shall  leave  you  this  week ; 
I  am  going  home/  she  replied,  gayly. 
I'hat  evening  when  she  returned  she  was 
much  agitated.  It  was  the  eleventh  of 
June.  I  remember  the  day  well  because 
on  Sunday  of  that  week  my  Rosalie  went 
to  her  first  communion.  It  was  not  her 
habit  to  come  into  the  lodge.  I  thought 
she  had  received  some  bad  news.  ^  What 
has  happened?'  I  said  to  her,  seeing  her 
look  about  like  an  animal  that  is  hunted. 
She  took  my  hands  in  hers,  which  were 
cold.  '  Dear  Madame,'  she  said,  ^  I  beg 
of  you  to  listen  to  me,'  then  she  took 
this  " — Mme.  Dufresnes  touched  the  gar- 
net pin — "  from  beneath  her  dress,  open- 
ed it,  and  showed  me  a  paper  within. 
'  If  anything  should  happen  to  me — ' 
^What  should  happen  to  you,  Madame?' 


I  said.  Her  manner  terrified  me.  ^  No 
one  can  tell  what  may  happen.  Is  it  so 
uncommon  a  thing  to  die?  See,  this  is 
how  it  opens,'  showing  me  and  press- 
ing the  pin  into  my  hand ;  '  promise  me, 
if  anything  should  happen,  to  deliver  this 
paper  to-morrow  to  the  person  whose 
address  is  written  on  the  back.'  What 
could  I  do !  At  such  moments  one  pronri- 
ises  everything.  I  thought  her  mad. 
Well,  I  promised;  she  embraced  me  and 
was  gone.  Afterward  I  regretted.  I 
said  to  myself:  if  indeed  something 
should  happen,  something  terrible!  It 
is  better  not  to  be  mixed  up  in  such 
matters.  Scarcely  had  she  gone  when  a 
woman  came  asking  for  Madame  Ray- 
monde.  '  The  fourth  floor,  the  door  to 
the  right,'  I  said.  It  was  so  sudden,  so 
unexpected,  I  answered  from  habit. 
The  jewel  was  still  in  my  hand.  But  I 
collected  myself.  '  I  think  she  is  ill,'  I 
said ;  ^  I  will  go  and  see.'  '  Certainly  she 
is   ill/   replied   the   woman ;    ^  I   am   the 
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Ihiuhv  slie  has  sent  lur,'  ami  slu'  went 
up  the  stairs.  I  told  my  husband  it  wa- 
iitrange  Ma<hniM-  had  n(»t  int'ornu'tl  iin- 
that  this  bonne  sli«»uld  ('(.ini'.  *  Why  do 
you  always  worry  about  tlu-  affairs  of 
other  i>eoi)lef  lie  said.  Nevertheless,  all 
the  ni^ht  1  reproaehed  myself  for  allow- 
ing? that  woman  to  enter.  Hut  you  know 
how  it  is.  Monsieur,  when  one  is  eon- 
eier^e.  Some  one  eomes,  asks  for  some 
one,  and  one  answers.  Pearly  in  tlv* 
morning  I  said  to  Kosalie,  '  Go  and  see 
if  anythinjr  is  wrong  with  ^fadame  Kay- 
monde;  there  is  a  honne  there;  ask  if 
Madame  is  ill.'  When  the  child  came 
back  she  said  she  had  knocked,  that  then* 
was  no  sound  within.  Ah,  then  I  was 
truly  alarmed.  I  called  my  husband.  It 
was  quite  true,  as  Ivosalie  had  >aid, 
there  was  no  sound.  The  door  was 
not  locked ;  we  went  in  together.  The 
bonne  was  not  there.  ^ladame  was 
alone  in  bed.  I  touched  her;  she  was 
dead.  Afy  husband  ran  into  the  street. 
T  called  for  help.  Then  the  police 
came,  the  doctor — the  whole  house  was 
in  an  uproar." 

The  woman  paused,  as  though  she  ex- 
pected to  be  questioned. 

"  Go  on,"  said  M.  Joly. 

"  The  next  dav  I  went,  as  I  had  prom- 
ised, to  the  Rue  St. -Denis,  Xo.  219— the 
address  on  the  paper.  It  was  the  twelfth 
of  June.  I  asked  for  Monsieur  ]\reller. 
'  Yes,'  said  the  concierge,  *  he  arrived 
last  night.'  His  room  was  under  the 
roof.  ^  Monsieur,'  I  said,  ^  I  have  come 
from  Madame  Raymonde.'  '  ^Madame 
Raymonde  V  he  replied ;  '  I  do  not  know 
her.'  '  But  I  have  a  message  from  her,' 
1  said,  opening  my  hand  in  which  was 
the  pin.  On  seeing  it,  instantly  his 
manner  changed.  '  It  is  well,'  he  said. 
Then  I  took  out  the  paper,  as  Madame 
had  shown  me,  and  gave  it  to  him — but 
he  did  not  look  at  it.  '  Go,'  he  said ;  ^  it 
is  not  good  for  you  to  be  seen  here.'  I 
was  so  agitated  I  could  not  speak,  even 
to  say  Madame  Raymonde  was  dead.  I 
was  astonished  also  that  he  did  not  take 
the  jewel." 

She  stopped  abruptly. 

"  And  you  did  not  see  what  was  writ- 
ten on  this  paper?" 

"  No,  Monsieur." 

"That  is  all?" 

"  That  is  all,  Monsieur." 


"And  you   saitl    nothing   t(»  any   oneT' 

"  \yhy  should  1  say  anything^  Did 
I  know  anything^  All  these  event^i  ter 
I'itied    me." 

"  Vou  were  uctt  afraid  t<»  disposi^*  nt 
thisf"  asked  M.  Joly,  ri'i)lacing  the  ^ar- 
n(  t  \nn  in  his  i)ocketbook. 

■•My    husband    said:    'Why    not  ^      X" 
one  knows  of  it.     We  will  add  the  moii 
ey    to    the    dot    of    Rosalie.'      It    is    tlu- 
truth.   Monsieur." 

.M.  Joly  was  l)Uttoning  up  his  e<Kit. 
"  I  believe  you,"  he  said,  simply. 

**  The  devil!"  he  exclaimed,  on  the  way 
home,  **  I  forgot  to  ask  how  much  ^lon- 
sieur  P<'rrin  contribut-ed  to  the  dot 
of  Rosalie." 

^Ime.  Joly  generally  shared  her  hus- 
band's professional  iK'n)lexities.  In  this 
instance  he  had  kept  silent,  all  because 
of  the  hundred  francs  paid  M.  Perrin. 
It  would,  he  knew,  be  impossible  to  ex- 
l)lain  how  the  green  garnets  came  to  oc- 
cupy a  place  in  his  i)ocketbook  without 
mentioning  that  sum.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  these  two  were  not  of  one 
mind.  On  the  contrary,  the  same  ambi- 
tion animated  them  both,  this  ambition 
being  a  sort  of  castle  in  Spain  to  be 
realized  when,  at  a  certain  indefinite  ago, 
M.  Joly  should  retire  from  active  work. 
Having  no  children,  all  their  economies 
had  this  castle  in  Sj)ain  in  view — a  little 
villa,  in  a  garden,  enclosed  by  a  high 
wall.  Every  night,  after  pulling  his 
nightcap  well  over  his  ears  and  closing 
his  eyes,  ]\I.  Joly  took  a  key  from  his 
pocket,  and  having  paused  just  long 
enough  to  read  the  w^ord  "  Monrepos  "  in 
white  letters  on  a  blue  ground  beside 
the  gate,  opened  the  latter  cautiously 
and  closed  it  proudly  behind  him. 
Straight  before  him  was  a  gravel  path, 
with  a  basin  midway  between  the  gate 
and  the  house.  Other  paths  meandered 
between  parterres — to  each  one  of  which 
he  had  assigned  its  particular  arrange- 
ment of  flowers — on  one  side  to  an  arbor 
where  he  would  pause  again  to  sip  an 
imaginary  syrup  or  smoke  an  imaginary 
cigar;  on  the  other  to  a  well,  destined 
to  furnish  the  water  necessary  for  the 
plants.  Having  finished  his  cigar  and 
listened  to  the  music  of  the  fountain, 
M.  Joly  began  his  duties  as  gardener, 
and  all  this  required  so  much  time  that 
he  invariably  fell  asleep  before  reaching 


His   Face  assumed   a   deadly   Pallor— the   Paper  was   a   Blank 


the  perron  of  tlie  house^ — which  thus  re- 
mained a  veritable  castle  in  Spain.  But, 
on  the  night  of  his  return  from  the 
Impasse  Bertrand,  he  was  not  thinking 
of  Monrepos.  Who  was  this  woman 
without  resources  who  paid  her  rent  reg- 
ularly and  whose  death,  originally  the 
sole  object  of  his  inquiries,  opened  the 
door  to  a  greater  mystery?  What  was 
the  message,  so  jealously  guarded,  de- 
livered to  the  lodger  of  the  Kue  St.- 
Denis?  Long  after  Mme.  Joly  had 
fallen  asleep  he  groped  alone  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  conjectures.  He  knew  that 
he  was  not  dealing  with  the  amateur 
who  blunders  into  the  clutches  of  the 
police  as  a  young  partridge  flutters  into 
the  jaws  of  the  fox;  nor  with  the  ordi- 
nary criminal  who,  destitute  of  original- 
ity, commits  over  and  over  the  same 
crimes  from  the  same  motives  by  the 
same  methods,  and  whose  capture  is  only 
an  incident  of  professional  routine. 
M.    Joly    sometimes    obeyed    impulses, 


but  he  did  not  wait  for  them;  nor  did 
he  trust  to  chance.  He  began,  therefore, 
a  careful  investigation  of  No.  219  Rue 
St.-Denis.  Within  a  week  the  name,  age, 
occupation,  associates,  habits  of  its  every 
occupant  were  in  his  possession.  Among 
these  names  was  that  of  M.  Meller.  The 
information  concerning  the  latteT  was 
incomplete.  Was  he  a  commercial  travel- 
ler? For  he  was  to  be  seen  only  for  a 
few  days,  usually,  about  the  middle  of 
the  month,  and  in  the  interim  disap- 
peared completely  from  sight.  M.  Joly 
contended  that  his  best  thoughts  came, 
not  logically  from  established  facts,  but 
from  God  knows  where — motherless  and 
fatherless  offspring.  It  was  thus  that 
the  idea  came  to  him  to  call  upon  M. 
Meller  on  the  twelfth  of  the  month.  He 
treated  this  idea  at  first  with  contempt, 
then  with  incredulity,  and  finally,  seeing 
that  it  refused  to  depart,  he  adopted  and 
justified  it.  Mme.  Dufresnes  had  de- 
livered   the    message    on    that    date — M. 
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Mcllcr  wa<  ill  tho  lial)it  of  rt'turiiin^  the 
iiiicltllc  of  llic  iiioiith — and  al>oiit  the 
Japanese  coin  were  twelve  Russian  uai- 
iiets.  Tlis  nrdiiiaiy  ])roc(^(hivc  wnuhl 
have  IxTii  u>  cxaiiiiiic  M.  Mcllt'r'^  romn 
in  his  altscncc.  One  often  ohtains  in- 
teresting information  from  a  room  whose 
tenant  is  absent.  But  he  resisted  this 
teni])tation,  and  on  tho  morning  of  the 
1-ith  descended  the  -lope  n\'  tlie  Bou- 
levard and  turned  into  the  Rue  St.- 
Denis.  Believing  with  Xapolcon  tliat 
Providence  is  on  the  side  of  the  stronger 
battalions,  he  took  with  him  two  agents 
of  the  Secret  Service. 

Y('<,  M.  Meller  occupie<l  a  room  on  the 
court,  I  he  fourth  floor.  Yes,  Af.  Mcllcr 
was  in.  "Shall  I  acconii)aiiv  Monsieur  f 
added  the  concierge. 

"  I  don't  need  you,"  said  M.  Joly. 

"  V(>ry  well— the  second  door  from  the 
landing,  on  the  left." 

At  the  head  of  the  stairs,  :M.  Joly 
said  to  the  agents:  "You  will  remain  in 
the  corridor.  Should  I  need  you,  I 
will  call." 

At  the  door  he  l^nocked  gently. 

"Come  in,"  said  a   voice. 

He  turned  the  knob,  went  in,  and 
closed  the  door  behind  him.  A  man  was 
sitting  at  a  table,  reading.  M.  Joly 
observed  him  attentively — a  slight  fig- 
ure, narrow-chested,  with  stooping  shoul- 
ders, reassuringly  insignificant.  On  the 
pale  face,  however,  was  w^ritten  tenacity 
and  resolution. 

"Monsieur  Meller?" 

"  That  is  my  name." 

M.  Joly  took  out  his  pocketbook.  He 
had  quite  the  manner  of  a  lawyer  an- 
nouncing to  some  poor  devil  an  unex- 
pected legacy. 

"  Permit  me  to  sit  down,"  he  said, 
drawing  a  chair  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  table.  "  I  have  a  message  for  you." 
At  the  sight  of  the  garnet  pin  the  man 
started,  but  said  nothing.  "Here  it  is." 
M.  Joly  released  the  spring  carefully  and 
took  out  a  small  roll  of  paper. 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  man,  without 
moving. 

"  But,  Monsieur,  I  beg  you  to  examine 
it.     Such  were  my  instructions." 

The  man  hesitated,  then  opened  the 
roll.  As  he  proceeded  his  face  assumed  a 
deadly  pallor — the  paper  was  a  blank. 
He  sprang  trembling  to  his  feet. 


"Sit  down.  Monsieur,"  said  M.  .I<>ly, 
taking  a  pistol  from  his  jxicket  and  lay- 
ing it  on  tli<-  table  Ud'ore  him.  Tlu' 
man  uttered  a  uroaii  that  was  t<'rril>le. 
lie  \\a>  not  looking  at  M.  .lojy.  He 
appeared  to  I.e  invoking  an  invis- 
ible pri'<en<'«'. 

"Sit  down."  thundered  M.  Joly.  "Do 
you  wish  me  to  i)Ut  a  li«ile  through  you  f 

"If  you  wish,  tire,"  The  voice  was 
that  of  a  man  indifferent  to  conse- 
<iueiices,  Ix^cause  ho]xdessly  trapped.  At 
the  same  instant  he  carried  his  hand 
(juickly  to  his  waistcoat  ])oeket. 

"  Ah.  wretch:"  >houted  M.  .Inly,  dash- 
ing aside  the  tabic  and  seizing  the  man's 
wri-t.     "  Ilelj)!  help!" 

At  his  cry  the  agents  burst  o])en  th« 
door.  To  their  amazement  they  saw  a 
man,  his  arms  ]'inioned  t(»  his  sidet^,  in 
the  strong  grasp  of  their  chief.  The 
next  moment  this  man  lay  panting  (»ii 
the  floor,  heli)less,  handcuffed,  his  feet 
b(»und.  T^eside  him  was  a  broken  vial 
from  which  exhale(l  \\\o  bitter  odor 
of  almonds. 

"Daniel"  niuttei'ed  M.  .Inly,  wiping 
the  i)erspiration  from  his  brow,  "here 
is  another  who  came  near  having  a 
weak  heart." 

"You  are  hurl.  Monsieur  I'lnspec- 
teur  ?" 

He  shook  them  off  roughly.  "Ah,  ras- 
cal !"  apostrophizing  the  figure  on  the 
floor,  "  we  nearly  made  a  mess  of  it." 
He  examined  the  room  feverishly — the 
closet,  in  which  hung  only  an  overcoat, 
a  wooden  box  studded  with  nails,  con- 
taining a  few  insignificant  articles  of 
wearing  apparel.  The  drawer  of  the 
table  was  empty.  The  book,  a  second- 
hand copy  of  Monte  Cristo.  Watching 
these  proceedings,  the  man  on  the  floor 
smiled.  In  his  pockets — nothing.  Be- 
side the  broken  vial  lay  the  garnet  pin 
and  near  by  the  pistol.  M.  Joly  replaced 
these  in  the  deep  pocket  of  his  overcoat. 
Then  he  sat  down,  in  his  customary  at- 
titude, his  hands  clasped  over  his  waist- 
coat. His  little  pbn  had  miscarried.  He 
had  exi)ected  to  discover  something,  and 
he  had  discovered  nothing.  Often  per- 
plexed, for  the  first  time  in  his  career 
he  was  bewildered.  But  he  understood 
now  the  sudden  death  of  Madame  Ray- 
monde.  What  people!  to  bar  with  their 
own  bodies,  like  desperate  defenders  of 


"But   if   any   one   should   inquire    for  you?" 


a  fortress,  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 
And  this  fortress  which  they  defended, 
what  did  it  contain? 

The  man's  eyes  were  closed  now.  M. 
Joly,  who  had  put  on  his  hat,  took  it 
off,  gazing  at  the  pale  face  with  invol- 
untary^ respect. 

A  timid  knock  interrupted  his  reflec- 
tions. Opening  the  door,  he  saw  his 
own  ser^^ant. 

"  Monsieur,  Madame  wishes  me  to  tell 
you  that  Monsieur  le  Prefet  has  sent  for 
you,  and  that  it  is  urgent." 

"  Good,"  replied  M.  Joly,  gruffly,  shut- 
ting the  door  in  the  girl's  face. 

Although  her  husband  had  never  re- 
ceived that  thrust  of  the  knife  in  the 
back,  the  fear  of  which  often  kept  Mme. 
Joly  awake  while  her  consort  was  water- 
ing the  flowers  of  Monrepos,  yet  she  had 
never  permitted  him  to  leave  his  apart- 
ment without  extracting  from  him  the 
secret  of  his  destination.  While  she  was 
brushing  his  coat  and  straightening  his 
cravat,  there  invariably  occurred  the  fol- 
lowing colloquy :  "  At  what  time  will 
you  return  V  "  Really,  now,  how  should 
I  know?"  "You  are  going— ?"  "How 
can  I  tell !  you  know  very  well — "  "  But 
if  any  one  should  inquire  for  you." 
"  True,"  and  here  M.  Joly  would  confess 
his  destination;  after  which  Madame 
would  say,  "  Be  prudent,"  and  he  would 
answer,  "  Assuredly."     It  was  thus  that 


the  message  from  the  Prefect  came  to 
be  delivered  in  the  Rue  St. -Denis. 

"  Remain  here,  touch  nothing,"  he  said 
to  the  agents,  "  and  "—pointing  to  the 
body  on  the  floor — "pay  attention;  he 
is  capable  of  something.  I  will  go  for 
the  authorities." 

On  the  way  to  the  Prefecture  he  was 
alternately  elated  and  depressed.  He 
held  the  end  of  a  thread,  that  was  cer- 
tain; but  he  did  not  know  where  it  led. 
Wliat  did  M.  Levigne  want  of  him? 
Usually  a  summons  of  this  kind  meant 
some  delicate  mission.  It  was  impos- 
sible that  it  should  have  any  connection 
with  the  events  which  had  just  tran- 
spired, and  to  be  interrupted  in  this 
manner,  at  a  critical  moment,  annoyed 
him.  He  knew  that  the  Prefect  thought 
well  of  him.  He  was  not  surprised,  then, 
when  his  name  was  announced,  to  hear 
the  familiar  words :  "  Ah,  it  is  Monsieur 
Joly.    Let  him  enter." 

M.  Levigne  was  writing.  He  did  not 
look  up,  nor  did  he  cease  writing.  In 
the  far  corner  of  the  room  sat  a  woman, 
to  whom,  as  etiquette  required,  M.  Joly 
paid  no  attention.  The  silence,  broken 
only  by  the  scratching  of  the  quill  pen, 
was  disconcerting.  It  was  a  reception  to 
which  he  was  not  accustomed. 

"  It  seems,"  said  M.  Levigne,  at  length, 
"  that  you  are  interested  in  the  affair  of 
the  Impasse  Bertrand." 
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place  was  watclied." 

'"That  ill  your  Ici-urf  iiu'iiM'nt>  "— 
M.  Jol.v  winced  at  the  tint'  note  <>t'  imny 
in  the  Prefect's  voice — "you  are  niakint: 
iiHjuiries  for  a  woman  who  disappcan-d 
there.  Well" — witli  a  wav(»  of  the  pen 
to  the  fijrure  iKdiind  him — "here  she  is/' 

M.  .I(.ly  heizan  to  understand  why  the 
disappearance  id  tliis  woman  had  failed 
to  excite  the  zeal  of  the  police.  He  U- 
u:an  also  to  realize  the  exci*ss  of  his 
own.  It  was  an  exctdl(»nt  opportunity, 
however,  to  disphiy  his  masten-  of  sur- 
prise, therefoiv  he  remained  immohile 
and  silent. 

"  We  are  not  so  stupid  here.''  For  the 
first  time  M.  Levij^ne  laid  down  his  pen 
and,  leaning  hack  in  his  chair,  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  the  Inspector.  *'  I  rejx'at,  we 
are  not  so  stupid  here  as  some  appear 
to  believe.  We  do  not  run  after  our  own 
agents.  Furthermore,  wv  have  lietter 
employment  for  your  leisure."  lie 
paused,  as  if  to  allow  these  words  to 
sink  the  deeper  in  M.  Joly's  conscious- 
ness. A  vision  ot  Monrepos  recediiii;' 
into  tlie  distance  passed  before  the  lat- 
ter's  eyes.  "  These  preliminaries  heinc; 
settled,"  resumed  AI.  Leviffiie,  taking;-  up 
a  memorandum  from  his  desk,  "  let  us 
pass  to  certain  facts  of  which  you  are 
ignorant.  On  the  2d  of  May  it  came  to 
our  knowdedge  that  the  Paris  representa- 
tive of  the  Russian  police  was  selected 
for  assassination;  that  a  member  of  the 
Central  Committee  in  St.  Petersburg, 
with  instructions  for  its  agent  here, 
would  arrive  by  the  express  of  the  5th. 
Unfortunately  this  person — " 

"  Madame  Raymonde !"  muttered  M. 
Joly,  under  his  breath. 

"What  do  you  say?" 

"  I  said  '  I  understand,'  Monsieur  le 
Prefet." 

"  T'nfortunately  this  person  left  the 
train  bevond  the  frontier  and  for  a  time 


•  hided  u-  Madauif  will  i-xplain  lo  yoii 
in  what  manner.  We  had  counselled  our 
Russian  colleague  to  go  and  amuse  him- 
>elf  elsewhere  for  a  time.  Uut  hv  has 
returned,  mid  it  >eems  the  farce  is  about 
to  recommeiice.  It  would  i»e  mortifying 
to  invite  tiiis  gent  leiiiaii  to  tak»'  so  soon 
another  vacation.  Wluit  you  have  to  do 
i<  to  diseov«'r  and  ai>prehend  this  agent. 
1  >ay  apprelieiid,  for  these  people  have 
an  iiiconv(  nient  way  of  eluding  the  in- 
terrogations of  justice.  Mndanie.  here, 
lia^  given  us  a  body — v.lial  we  want  is 
a  man." 

"  I  have  both,"  said   M.  doly. 

"  ^'(.u  have  both!  What  do  you 
mean  f 

"  1  mean,  .Monsieur  le  Prefet,  that  the 
agent  you  seek  is  called  Meller;  that  at 
this  moment  he  lies  on  thi'  Hoor  of  a 
room  ill  the  Rue  St.-Deiii-,  .\o.  210,  bound 
hand  and  foot  and  i>  at  your  service." 

"  Xot  possible!"  exclaimed  the  Pre  feet, 
less  skilful  than  his  subordinate  in  ina.s- 
tering  surprise,     "  ivxplain  yourself." 

Conci-ely,  nio.le-ily.  as  if  making  a 
comnioiiplace  report,  M.  .Joly  in-lated  the 
story  of  tlie  green  garnets  from  the  hour 
when  he  first  saw  them  dangling  from 
the  shelf  in  M.  Perrin's  window  till, 
having  finished  his  recital,  he  laid  them 
respectfully  on  the  Prefect's  desk. 

M.  Levigne  examined  them  attentive- 
ly, released  the  spring,  and  closed  it 
again,  with  a  deep  sigh  of  mingled  re- 
lief and  astonishment. 

"  You  have  done  a  good  piece  of  work, 
Monsieur  Joly.  For  the  present  this  be- 
longs to  the  state.  But  we  shall  not 
forget  you." 

"  Monsieur  le  Prefet,"  said  M.  Joly, 
twisting  his  hat  in  his  hand,  "  if  I  might 
repeat  a  remark  you  have  just  deigned 
to  make — " 

"  Make  it." 

"  That  we  are  not  so  stupid  here  as 
some  would  appear  to  believe." 
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Idealism   in    Modern    English    Art 


BY   CHRISTIAN    BRINTON 


IT  would  be  singular  if  that  delicate 
fancy  and  lofty  imaginative  fervor 
which  have  so  long  characterized 
English  verse  and  prose  should  not  find 
some  equivalent  in  the  field  of  pictorial 
expression.  In  general,  however,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  British  art  has  lacked 
sustained  nobility  of  utterance.  Its  ac- 
cent has  been  democratic  rather  than 
aristocratic,  contemporary  rather  than 
academic  or  classic.  Severed  from  Con- 
tinental traditions,  it  has  developed  spon- 
taneously along  natural,  untrammelled 
lines.  The  triumphs  of  Hogarth  were 
achieved  amid  every-day,  middle-class 
surroundings.  To  the  gracious  elegance 
of  Gainsborough  clings  the  fragrance  of 
the  countryside;  George  Morland  loved 
the  pot-house  and  the  stable,  and  the  gaze 
of  Constable  was  serene  and  unclouded 
by  personal  subjectivity.  These  names 
are  among  the  very  greatest  in  the  an- 
nals of  British  painting,  and  to  them 
may  be  added  a  goodly  number  of  lesser 
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talents.  By  their  side  have  nevertheless 
lived  and  struggled  certain  restless 
spirits  who  have  not  been  satisfied  with 
the  simple  aspect  of  the  outward  and 
visible  universe.  They  have,  as  a  rule, 
led  that  independent  existence  which  is 
the  portion  of  all  dreamers,  and  have 
used  nature  merely  as  a  background  upon 
which  to  picture  their  own  more  insistent 
fancies.  The  list  is  by  no  means  a  long- 
one,  the  chief  figures  being  Blake,  Wil- 
son, Etty,  Turner,  Watts,  and  in  a  sense 
the  patient  and  brooding  Pre-Eaphaelites. 
Unlike  the  rest  of  their  countrymen, 
these  men  have  not  gone  frankly  to  that 
life  which  teems  about  them  in  such 
colorful  variety.  They  prefer,  in  its 
place,  myth  and  legend.  They  deal  in 
ideas  and  forms  which  are  more  or  less 
creative.  Against  the  sturdy  actual- 
ity of  their  colleagues  they  array  the 
vague  and  appealing  symbols  of  an  ab- 
stract' world.  Contending  of  necessity 
against  adverse  conditions,  they  have  not 
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been  so  successful  as  their  less  ambitious 
brethren.  Through  lack  of  adetiuate  tech- 
nical e<iuipment  they  have  often  failed 
to  make  their  Diessasre  lucid  and  con- 
sistent,  vet    it    has   st'ldom   bet-n   want  ins 


The    Park    Gates 
By  W.  Da:res   Adanis 

in  native  charm  or  emotional  conviction. 
It  is  a  significant  fact  that  despite  the 
encroaching  materialism  of  modem  ex- 
istence the  ranks  of  these  painters  of  the 
ideal  are  by  no  means  empty.  Instead 
of  growing  less,  they  are.  in  i)oint  of  fact, 
increasing  in  number,  and  of  this  the 
ar^  ~f  BO  country  oilers  a  better  instance 
?  that  of  Great  Britain.     With 


the  passing  of  tlie  late  George  Frederick 
Watts  it  was  generally  a-sumed  that,  as 
far  as  England  was  concerned,  imagina- 
tive   painting    was    substantially    at    an 
end.     Tluit  m.  How  afterglow  of  antiquity* 
and    the    Renaissance 
w  h  i  c  h     he    breathed 
u  p  o  u      his     thought- 
freiglutxl  canvases  was 
concedetl  to  have  van- 
ished    beyond     recall. 
And    yet.    though    for 
time  the  fresh  vision 
and  sun-tipped  brush- 
es     of     the      outdoor 
painters    of    the    day 
-wept  all  before  them, 
o   dignity,  austerity, 
and    tender   aspiration 
which      have      always 
characterized     a     cer- 
tain    portion     of    the 
British     consciousness 
remained  intact.     The 
movement    away   from 
the    shimmering 
brightness    of    impres- 
sionism or  the  specific 
obser\'ation     of     the 
realists     shows     itself 
in     various     channels 
of   activity.      In   com- 
mon   with    most    mod- 
em   British    art    it    is 
decorative    in    feeling, 
it-     exponents     touch- 
ing their  every  theme 
with     a     l^eauty     and 
balance     unknown     to 
those    who   take   their 
comiK)sitions      direct 
from    nature.      As    a 
rule,  these  new  ideal- 
ists  rely   chiefly   uix>n 
the     past     for     their 
material,     though     no 
congenial     subject     is 
foreign  to  their  taste. 
Their    motives    are    as    various    as    hu- 
man invention  itself.     The  stately  sym- 
metry'   of    Hellas,    the    deep    humanity 
of  sacred  story,  or  the  gay  nonchalance 
of    a    park   scene,    all   fall    within   their 
province.     Unlike  the  painters   of  daily 
life,  they  do"  not  form  a  compact  body. 
Xo  particular  society  binds  together  their 
disparate    eiforts.       They    exhibit    here. 


THE    SILVER    SHIP 
By  J.  J.  Shannon 


Thh  Red    Fez 

By   William    Strang 


there,  and  ever^'where,  and  their  ac- 
tivities are  as  scattered  as  their  several 
sources  of  insin ration. 

At  the  head  of  this  ardent  c:roup  of 
young  Britojis,  whose  aim  is  to  maintain 
the  broad  tradition  of  beauty  throughout 
the  ages  rather  than  devise  newer,  more 
complex  forms  of  expression,  stands 
Charles  H.  Shannon.  Possessing  a  sin- 
gularly eclectic  taste,  a  discriminating 
collector,  as  well  as  draughtsman  and 
painter,  Mr.  Shannon  is  at  home  in  the 
art  of  all  places  and  all  periods.  Like 
\Yatts,  however,  he  looks  with  most  favor 
upon  the  great  Venetians,  and  it  is  their 
legacy  which  he  re-phrases  for  us  in  his 
own  pictorial  language.  The  art  of 
Charles  Shannon  is  a  species  of  aesthetic 
transmutation.     Rich,  yet  sober  in  tone, 


rhythmic  in  line,  and  imaginative  in 
theme,  it  recalls  the  idyllic  days  of  the 
golden  age  of  painting,  the  age  of  Gior- 
gione  and  Titian.  It  is  to  the  Fete 
Champrfre  in  the  Louvre  and  the  Venus 
of  the  Prado  that  this  art  can  be  traced. 
The  central  motive  of  :Mr.  Shannon's  in- 
spiration is  Greek,  Greek  plus  the  mellow 
caress  of  Renaissance  color  and  fancy. 
His  placid  spirit  moves  at  will  amid 
that  fabled  kingdom  where  one  meets  the 
laughing  Dionysus,  a  group  of  sleeping 
Hamadryads,  or  an  Amazon  wounded  in 
the  fever  of  the  chase.  Now  he  leads  us 
to  the  shores  of  a  turquoise  sea  by  the 
side  of  which  gather  strange,  primeval 
folk,  and  now  we  follow  him  into  the 
palace  where  Delia  is  seated  by  the  board 
or  Aphrodite  rises  from  her  bath.     It  is 
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this  eternal  continuity  of  plastic  and 
pictorial  inspiration,  pagan,  classic,  or 
Renaissance,  wiiich  the  art  of  Mr.  Shannon 
preserves  for  us  Avith  unfailing  propriety 
of  color  and  design.  So  steeped  is  he 
in  this  atmosphere  that  when  he  ap- 
proaches current  subjects  his  work  loses 
little  of  its  dignified  mastery  of  tone  and 
arrangement.  Charles  Shannon  makes 
no  compromises  with  the  emphatic  and 
instantaneous  tendencies  of  latter-day 
art.  He  is  restrained  and  deliberate. 
He  pursues  his  particular  ideal  because 
he  believes  in  its  enduring  power  and 
potency.  And  such  is  the  spell  he  weaves 
about  us  that  we  ccladly  follow  him  into 


this    far-olf    realm    where    all    is    beauty 
and  tranquillity. 

With  the  name  of  Charles  Shannon 
must  inevitably  be  linked  that  of  his  life- 
long friend  and  fellow  worker,  Charles 
Ricketts,  painter,  sculptor,  connoisseur, 
and  critic.  Like  the  serene  and  static 
art  of  Mr.  Shannon,  that  of  Mr.  Ricketts, 
too,  is  based  upon  tradition,  yet  the 
tradition  in  each  case  differs  widely. 
The  magic  little  panels  and  tense  bits 
of  sculpture  in  v/hich  the  restless  spirit 
of  Charles  Ricketts  seeks  relief  seem,  as 
it  were,  fragments  broken  from  the  mas- 
ter creations  of  the  world  of  form  and 
color.     His  vision  is  austere  and  tragic, 


TlBULLUS     IN     THE     HOUSE     OF     DELIA 

By   Charles   H.    vShannon 
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iiAi:i'i.i:>  Moxriii.v  ma(.a/im-: 


ami  hi>  sympatliie-  ranj^v  all  xht-  way  Iruiii 
the  mighty,  troul>l«Ml  inn.jelk'r  of  Xi[jlit 
and  Dawn  to  the  tVwrish  draughtsman- 
ship of  Ilonorc-  Daiimier.  He  is  now  a 
Michelangelo  in  miniature,  now  an  El 
Greco  or  a  Delacroix  on  a  smaller  scale. 
And  yet,  despite  its  ]>rnnounced  atiiliations 
with  that  ol  certain  of  his  august  pred- 
ecessors, the  art  of  Charles  Kieketts  is 
vividly  personal  in  accent.  lie  has  found 
his  own  in<lividual  language.  He  repre- 
sents the  further  workings  of  that  great 
art  process  which  spreads  its  boauty  and 
mystery'  across  the  face  of  human  aspira- 
tion. The  London  studio  of  these  two 
apostles  of  the  past  is  filled  with  fastid- 
ious treasures — anti«iue  statuary.  Kenais- 
sance  paintings,  drawings  by  Degas, 
water -colors  by  Sargent.  bronzCvS  by 
Rodin,  and  the  finest  flowers  of  Oriental 
invention.  Their  lives  are  spent  in 
consonance  with  their  surroundings,  and 
their  art  is  but  the  visible  reflex  of  th<ir 
daily  thouuhts  and  associations. 


It  i>  a  va-tly  different  world  into  which 
the  vigorous  brush  of  Augustus  K.  John 
summons  us.  There  is  no  vague  and 
soothing  a^stheticisni  in  the  attitude  of 
this  British  primitive.  A  draughtsman 
<»t  mauniticent  power  and  surety,  a  bold 
and  sometimes  di-sonant  colorist,  lu- 
seems  to  have  be<*n  l><>ni  tor  the  expre-- 
purpose  of  shocking  his  c-ountr>nien  into 
a  recognition  of  those  essential  (pialities 
upon  which  certain  forms  of  artistic  ex- 
l)ression  are  based.  The  spirit  of  ^Ir. 
John's  work  is  abstract,  and,  if  you  will, 
piiilosophical.  He  deals  with  primal 
motives  and  clothes  them  with  a  rigorous 
frankness  which  compels  attention.  Amid 
the  stormy  complexity  of  modern  en- 
deavor ^Ir.  John  has  but  one  parallel, 
and  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  art  of 
the  Swiss,  Ferdinand  llodler.  Each  has 
tlie  same  flerce  independence,  and  to  each 
has  l^en  granted  the  same  gift  of  monu- 
mental utterance,  the  same  knowledge  of 
what  i-  emotionallv  as  well  as  a^sthetical- 
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ly  fundamental.     Once  the  Titan  of  the 
Slade,   Mr.    John    is   to-day   a   tower   of 
strength  in  the  ranks  of  the  New  Eng- 
lish Art   Club.     He  is   greatly  esteemed 
on  the   Continent,  notably   in   Germany, 
and  everything  he  exhibits  is  vehemently 
discussed  at  home  and  abroad.     It  is  im- 
possible     to      ignore 
Augustus  John.     The 
rigid      austerity      of 
his  drawing  and  the 
audacious    simplicity 
of  his   coloring   can- 
n  0 1     be     overlooked 
even    by    those    who 
fail  to  recognize  the 
structural     grandeur 
and   intellectual   sig- 
nificance   of    his    art 
as  a  whole.     Another 
sturdy  personality  in 
the    annals    of    cur- 
rent    British    paint- 
ing     is      William 
Strang,  whose  native 
energy     favors     now 
one  medium,  now  an- 
other.    As  an  etcher 
Mr.     Strang's     place 
is  high;  as  a  painter 
he   has   accomplished 
important    things    in 
the  realistic,  the  im- 
aginative,    and     the 
decorative  veins.     A 
pupil     of     Alphonse 
Legros,    Mr.     Strang 
possesses  not  a  little 
of      his      professor's 
dramatic    power   and 
insight.        He      pro- 
duces admirable  like- 
nesses,     certain      of 
which     reveal     the 

linear  severity  of  Holbein;  he  has  wan- 
dered not  without  success  into  that 
fabled  realm  where  we  have  just  left 
Charles  Shannon,  and  on  occasion  he 
pauses  beside  a  peasant '  cottage  and  de- 
picts a  huiable  indoor  scene  with  truth 
and  conviction.  Sometimes  lacking  in 
aesthetic  sensibility,  and  in  emotional  as 
well  as  pictorial  unity,  his  canvases  form, 
however,  a  definite  addition  to  the  treas- 
ury of  latter-day  British  art. 

it  may  readily  be  inferred  that  these 
men  are  all  individualists,  that  they  do 


not  follow  any  main  line  of  development, 
and  such  is  indeed  the  case.  The  Hel- 
lenic quietude  of  Charles  Shannon,  the 
poignant  intensity  of  Mr.  Ricketts,  and 
the  abstract  power  of  Augustus  John  are 
isolated  manifestations,  though  not  more 
so    than    is    that    gracious    enchantment 


Portrait  of 


Charles  Shannon  and  Charles  Ricketts 

By   Jacques-Emile    Blanche 

which  illumines  the  art  of  Charles 
Conder.  The  work  of  Conder  is  delicate, 
almost  impalpable  in  substance.  It  con- 
sists in  a  series  of  decorative  fancies 
floated  as  it  were  upon  the  silken  surface 
of  fan  or  panel.  Within  these  limita- 
tions, restricted  and  conventional  if  you 
will,  linger  a  buoyancy,  a  charm,,  and 
a  tenderness  of  sentiment  which,  while 
recalling,  often  surpass  the  kindred 
achievements  of  certain  eighteenth- 
century  French  masters.  Conder's  taste 
was    always   exquisite,    and   it   would   be 


HtR.wts    ANU   THE    Infant    Bacchus 
By    Charles    H.  Shannon 


difficult  to  conceive  of  anythiiig'  more 
lovely  than  the  subdued  blues,  rose-pinks, 
and  faded  golds  of  these  little  figures 
who  stroll  about  park  or  garden,  who 
dance  under  the  protecting  trees  or  pause 
by  the  fountain  side.  The  last  brief 
5'ears  of  Conder's  life  were  devoted  to  oil- 
painting,  and  had  he  been  spared  he 
would  certainly  have  attained  that 
breadth  and  beauty  of  style  and  tonality 
of  which  his  fans  and  panels  breathe  the 
faint  though  imperishable  promise.  That 
taste  for  the  Comedie  italienne  which  is 
typical  of  Conder,  as  it  w^as  of  Watteau 
and  Pater  before  him,  is  not  lost,  but 
merely  transformed  in  the  hands  of  such 
men  as  James  Pryde,  Gordon  Craig, 
Aubrey  Beardsley,  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent Miss  Constance  H.  Halford.  One  and 
all  they  love  the  theatre,  and  seek  in  i^layer 
and  playhouse  that  romance  which  ordi- 
nary life  seems  to  deny  them.  Mr.  Pryde 
has  carried  this  particular  inspiration 
further    than    the    other«,    nud    has    done 


some  al)sorbing  v/ork  along  these  lines. 
His  feeling  for  decorative  effect  is  fresh 
and  delightful,  and  his  vision  full  of 
quaint  charm  and  grace  of  movement. 
More  draughtsman  as  yet  than  painter, 
Mr.  Craig  may  some  day  make  the  change 
to  oils,  and  it  is  certain  that  had  Beards- 
ley  lived  he  would  have  renounced  black 
and  white  for  the  subtler  gradations  and 
more  sensuous  appeal  of  full  color. 

^Nothing  could  be  in  sharper  contrast 
with  the  careless  nonchalance  of  this 
mimic  workl  than  the  archaic  severity  of 
manner  M'hich  marks  the  work  of  F. 
Cayley  Kobinson.  The  diverting  gestures 
of  these  latter-day  mimes  find  scant 
parallel  in  the  art  of  this  cloistral  spirit 
who  seems  haunted  by  the  naivete  of 
Giotto  and  the  serene  impersonality  of 
Puvis  de  Chavannes.  Mr.  Robinson's 
message  is  austere  and  avowedly  moral. 
He  does  not  live  amid  the  throb  of  Lon- 
don. He  inhabits  a  bare,  wind-swept 
studio  at   St.  Ives  on  the  Cornish  coast 
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overlooking  the  wide  reach  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  here  he  resigns  himself  to  a 
species  of  modern  mysticism  which  takes 
form  in  a  series  of  little  panels  painted 
chiefly  in  tempera  and  charged  with  ideas 
ethical  and  symbolic.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  phenomena  in  the  en- 
tire range  of  contemporary  British  art. 
Wrought  in  cool,  neutral  tones,  these 
minute  but  monumental  pictures  are  the 
meeting-ground  of  many  scattered  in- 
fluences, primitive,  Pre-Raphaelite,  and 
composite.  A  strain  of  persistent  child- 
hood distinguishes  this  work  as  a  whole. 
It  not  only  attempts  but  attains  a  sim- 
plicity of  utterance  which  is  indeed  rare 
in  these  days  of  self-analysis  and  sophis- 
tication. Although  in  a  sense  an  after- 
math of  Pre-Raphaelism,  Mr.  Robinson 
does  not  follow^  the  canons  of  the  Broth- 
erhood any  more  than  does  W.  Da- 
cres  Adams,  who  began  along  similar 
lines,  but  who  has  since  attained  wel- 
come independence. 

The  spirit  of  creative  invention  which 
characterizes  so  much  current  British  art 
makes  itself  felt  in  widely  separated 
places,  and  at  times  reveals  its  presence 
in  the  work  of  men  w^hose  talents  have 
been  devoted  to  vastly  different  themes. 
Midway  between  the  suave  paganism  of 
Charles  Shannon  and  the  fluent  pictorial- 
ism  of  such  an  artist  as  George  Lambert, 
for  instance,  stands  the  work  of  R.  E.  C. 
Bunny,  who  at  present  lives  and  paints 
in  Paris.  Nearly  every  season  Mr.  Bunny 
sends  to  the  Salon  a  group  of  canvases 
ambitious  in  scale  and  eloquent  in  ar- 
rangement. One  of  his  best  subjects  has 
recently  been  purchased  for  the  Luxem- 
bourg, w^here  it  holds  its  own  with  scant 
difficulty  amid  the  mixed  contents  of 
the  Salle  Etrangere.  Mr.  Bunny's  gifts 
are  perhaps  more  assimilative  than  in- 
dividual, but  his  composition  is  efl^ective 
and  his  coloring  sonorous  and  decorative. 
There  is  a  certain  tendency  on  the  part 
of  such  painters  to  submerge  the  inner 
significance  of  a  scene  with  the  opulent 
beauty  of  its  setting.  Although  not  a 
particular  offender  in  this  respect,  Mr. 
Bunny  should  remember  that  mere 
sumptuousness  can  never  take  the  place 
of  psychological  interest.  Like  Mr. 
Lambert,  who  also  exhibits  in  Paris  with 
more  or  less  frequency,  Mr.  Bunny  seems 


bent  upon  reviving  the  traditions  of  the 
grand  style,  the  one  going  to  Velasquez, 
the  other  to  the  Venetians,  for  inspiration 
and  guidance.  It  is  an  interesting  task 
which  these  men  have  undertaken,  and 
the  outcome  will  be  watched  with  more 
than  ordinary  appreciation.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  so-called  grand  style 
should  not  thrive,  but  in  order  to  do  so 
it  must  become  thoroughly  vitalized  and 
must  take  a  specific  place  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  contemporary  taste.  Huge  di- 
mensions and  pictorial  distinction  alone 
will  not  suffice  in  these  days  of  keen 
sensibilities  and  tense,  ready  response. 

There  is,  as  has  already  been  seen,  no 
definite  physiognomy  to   the  varied  sum 
of  aesthetic  activity  which  has  here  been 
under    consideration.       The    work    as    a 
whole  is  marked  by  sobriety  of  tone  and 
a  conscious  effort  to  attain  dignified,  bal- 
anced   composition,    but    beyond    this    it 
displays  little  uniformity.     Certain  men 
are  unflinching  in  their  devotion  to  ideal 
themes,   others   are  intermittent,  yet  the 
result  is  by  no  means  insignificant,  and 
forms,    indeed,    a    substantial   portion    of 
current  production.     Here  and  there  are 
isolated  examples  which  show  how  wide- 
spread is  the  appeal  of  fancy,  how  eager 
is   the   desire   to   escape   from    the   chan- 
nels  of   routine   effort,   and   no   canvases 
offer    better    instances    of    this    than    do 
J.    J.     Shannon's    Infant    Bacchus    and 
The    Silver    Ship.      Conceived    in    true 
abandonment  of  spirit,  revealing  nought 
save   that   joyous    zest    w^hich    should   be 
the   underlying   motive    of   all   such   art, 
the    Infant    Bacchus    affords    unalloyed 
delight    to    eye    and    mind.      The    color- 
ing   is  rich,    yet    clear,    and    the    entire 
scene   is   suffused   by   a   discreetly   sensu- 
ous   enchantment    as    rare    as    it   is    wel- 
come.     It    is    in    a    kindred    vein    that 
creative   art   in   general  must   survive   if 
such  is  to  be  its  fate.     The  flowers  of  im- 
agination    and    sentiment    must     spring 
spontaneously  along  the  pathway  of  mod- 
ern painting  or  they  will  surelj^  be  crush- 
ed   by   the   heavy   heel   of   matter-of-fact 
realism.      They    must,    through    inherent 
grace  and  magic,  justify  their  existence. 
And  on  no  soil  are  they  better  fitted  to  do 
so'  than   that   of  Britain,   particularly  in 
the  north  and  west,  where  the  call  of  the 
spirit  has  seldom  gone  unheeded. 
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Sitting   at   a    Play'' 

BY   HEXRY    W,    XEVIXSOX 


THE  orchestra  had  just  begun,  and 
the  whole  house  buzzed  with  the 
excitement  of  a  first  night.  In 
those  days  anything  might  be  expected 
at  the  Crown  Theatre  in  Stanley  Square, 
and  every  one  of  intellectual  distinction 
came.  The  writers,  journalists,  novelists, 
dramatists,  painters  and  art  critics,  to- 
gether with  all  the  more  prosperous  kinds 
of  freak  and  crank,  were  there  assembled. 
Scattered  about  the  stalls  sat  the  dra- 
matic critics  of  the  London  papers,  on 
whose  favor  the  success  of  a  play  was 
thought  to  depend.  The  front  row  of  the 
pit  knew  them  all  by  name,  and.  with 
the  pride  of  pec^ple  habituated  to  the 
Town,  pointed  them  out  to  the  crowded 
rows  behind  them.  They  als^*  pointed 
cut  other  well-known  figure*,  such  as 
Mr.  Cranbrook.  whose  agreeable  looks 
and  brightly  grizzled  hair  always  made 
him  conspicuous. 

"Yes.''  cried  one  of  that  front  row. 
in  the  eagerness  of  special  knowledge. 
"  there's  Cranbrook  !M.P..  him  as  they  say 
is  going  to  be  made  a  Minister  or  some- 
thing. You  should  hear  him  guy  a  wit- 
ness in  court!  Fair  turn  him  inside  out 
he  does — cross-examine  him  till  he  don't 
know  where  he's  standing,  or  what  he's 
done,  or  who  he  is!  Tliere's  no  such 
man  as  Cranbrook  M.P.  for  gettin'  at 
the  truth." 

''  And  that  11  be  his  daughter  along 
of  him,  I  make  no  doubt."  said  a  stoutish 
woman  behind. 

"Don't  you  think  it.  mother!"  said  the 
n^an  of  information,  scornfully:  "that's 
hi«  wife,  that  is.  He  knows  a  thing  or 
two.  does  Cranbrc-ok  M.P. !" 

"Poor  yoimg  thing!"  said  the  woman, 
with  a  sigh  of  far-ofF  memories. 

With  greetings  and  smiles  to  acquaint- 
ances as  they  passed,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cran- 
brook made  their  way  to  their  seats  in 
the  middle  of  the  stalls. 

"  First-rate  places !"  she  said,  looking 
round    at    lier  husband   a=   he   helped   to 


take  off  her  cloak,  so  that  their  eyes  met 
with  just  a  gleam  of  something  more 
than  affection.  "  And  we're  in  time, 
after  all.  Now  we  can  enjoy  the  whole 
play  from  start  to  finish.  I'm  so  glad  we 
didn't  hurry  over  dinner." 

"  It  wasnt  dinner  that  kept  you  so 
long  dressing."  he  murmured,  gazing 
with  tender  admiration  on  her  beauty; 
and  with  a  happy  little  laugh  between 
them  they  >at  down. 

'*  What's  the  play  called,  again  C  she 
asked,  simply  to  bring  herself  back  from 
intimacies  into  the  public  atmosphere. 

"  The  H*'art  of  a  Man"  he  answered. 
"  I've  only  seen  a  puff  preliminary,  but  it 
is  said  to  be  a  kind  of  Worm's  Progress 
— the  development  of  the  common  scoun- 
drel— the  sort  of  man  that  most  men  are, 
said  the  Westminsfpr.  in  an  unusual  fit 
of  decisiveness  and  cynicism." 

"  What  stuff  those  newspapers  talk !" 
she  said,  loc»king  up  at  him  proudly. 
*•  Who  i-  the  author  ?" 

"  That  seems  to  be  a  dead  secret,''  he 
replied.  "The  Westminster  said  it  only 
hoped  for  his  sake  the  play  was  not  auto- 
biographical. If  it  is.  I  suppose  it  will 
l>egin.  like  a  Chinese  drama,  with  the 
birth  of  the  hero  on  the  stage.  An  au- 
thor never  tires  of  talking  about  himself. 
Xo  one  tires  of  that :  it's  only  the  listener 
who  tires." 

"I  love  to  hear  yc»u  talk  about  your- 
self,'" she  answered.  "But  here's  the 
curtain  going  up." 

"  Well."  he  said,  speaking  low.  '*  I'm 
glad  there  are  only  three  short  acts,  and 
then  we  shall  go  home — home  together!" 

Again  their  eyes  met  for  a  moment, 
and  they  smiled  fondly. 

Tlie  curtain  rose,  and  Mrs.  Cranbrook 
nestled  down  into  her  almost  bridal  dress 
of  silvery  white.  Pale,  dark,  and  very 
slight  she  was.  and  her  bare  arm  lay 
along  her  husband's  sleeve,  so  that  he 
could  feel  its  warmth. 

At  first  she  did  not  take  much  interest 
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in  the  acting,  for  she  was  thinking  of 
things  far  more  interesting  to  herself. 
She  was  thinking  how  happy  she  felt 
now,  and  how  secure  her  happiness  was. 
All  through  her  girlhood  she  had  longed 
to  meet  just  such  a  man  as  her  husband — 
so  open-hearted  and  courageous.  She  had 
never  thought  much  of  cleverness,  though 
lie  was  clever  too.  Every  one  said  he 
would  be  next  Under  Secretary  at  all 
events;  that  was  natural,  and  she  was 
proud  of  it.  But  she  knew  that  people 
really  liked  him  for  a  certain  frankness 
of  manner — an  impulsive  friendliness  that 
won  even  his  opponents;  it  was  so  un- 
suspicious, so  ready  to  accept  others  at 
their  own  valuation,  or  even  at  a  higher 
valuation  than  their  own,  if  that  were 
possible.  The  law  courts  had  given  him 
the  barrister's  clear-cut  and  decisive  look, 
but  his  face  was  still  amiable  as  a  sunlit 
country,  and  his  amenity  and  courteous 
compliance  opened  for  him  the  gateways 
of  opportunity.  By  his  political  friends 
9nd  opponents  alike  she  knew  he  was 
regarded  as  a  man  certain  to  "  run 
straight "  on  every  question  of  prin- 
ciple, without  rushing  off  into  side  is- 
sues or  impossibly  Quixotic  positions. 
His  marriage  into  one  of  the  lead- 
ing families  of  his  party  had  seemed 
only  a  natural  step  in  a  career  of  prom- 
ise assured. 

But  to  herself  how  much  more  that 
marriage  had  meant !  She  was  proud  of 
her  husband — yes,  proud,  but  a  little 
jealous  too,  perhaps,  that  every  one  should 
think  so  well  of  him.  She  would  have 
liked  to  defend  him  against  some  danger- 
ous imputation — for  something  inwardly 
honorable,  of  course !  But  no  one  brought 
a  single  charge  against  him,  and  there 
was  nothing  for  her  to  do  but  join  the 
chorus  of  praise.  Never  mind!  She 
alone  knew  his  inmost  heart.  There  she 
was  safe,  for  a  nature  like  his  could 
never  disappoint  her.  In  reliance  on  that, 
lier  happiness  was  secure  and  could  not 
be  taken  away.  Through  the  last  two 
or  three  years  of  her  girlhood  she  had 
suffered  a  good  deal  from  uncertainty, 
for  she  had  attracted  many,  and  two  or 
three  of  them  had  much  attracted  her. 
After  all,  one  liked  different  people  for 
different  reasons,  and  it  was  so  difficult 
to  choose!  But  when  the  man  came 
whom  she  could  love  for  every  reason  or 


for  none,  she  had  not  hesitated,  and  she 
was  calmly  certain  now.  Yes!  her  hus- 
band had  everything  she  had  most  desired, 
and  this  confidence  added  a  profound 
tranquillity  to  her  joy. 

Realizing  the  comfort  of  that  tran- 
quillity, she  turned  to  him  confidently 
again,  but  saw  that  he  was  following  the 
play  far  more  intently  than  herself,  and 
wore  a  troubled  look,  as  though  some- 
thing in  it  was  difficult  to  understand. 
She  also  tried  to  fix  her  attention  on  the 
stage.  The  first  scene,  hinting  at  a  pos- 
sible intrigue  with  a  married  woman  of 
high  political  position,  had  passed,  and 
now  she  only  perceived  a  rather  squalid 
representation  of  a  ruined  household, 
a  half -drunken  gambler,  a  despairing 
wife,  and  unhealthy,  underfed  children. 
Among  them  sat  the  hero,  a  correct  and 
well-dressed  gentleman,  who  evidently  re- 
garded the  situation  as  most  unpleasant. 
He  was  excusing  himself  on  the  plea  of 
business  for  not  having  been  to  call  for 
such  a  long  time. 

"  You  see,"  he  was  saying,  "  in  my 
profession  a  rising  man  has  to  work  like 
a  demon." 

"  I'm  not  a  rising  man,"  said  the  de- 
cayed gentleman,  trying  with  a  shaky 
hand  to  make  a  cigarette  out  of  dry 
tobacco-dust. 

"  And  then,"  the  other  continued,  ^^  I've 
been  elected  to  my  club  committee,  and 
I'm  legal  adviser  to  a  hospital  in  a  poor 
quarter.  The  post  is  purely  honorary, 
but  the  hospital  does  a  lot  of  good,  so  I 
don't  grudge  it.  But  it  takes  time  doing 
all  these  things." 

"  I  take  time  dying,"  said  the  other. 

At  the  words,  Mrs.  Cranbrook  felt  her 
husband's  arm  move  as  though  with  sud- 
den pain.  She  looked  up  at  him,  but  his 
eyes  were  still  fixed  intently  on  the  stage. 

"Well  acted,  isn't  it,  dear?"  she  said, 
leaning  toward  him  so  that  her  hair 
touched  his  shoulder.  "  That  model  prig 
is  good.     So  is  the  poor  drunkard." 

But  he  made  no  answer.  He  seemed  to 
be  following  every  word  uttered  on  the 
stage,  and  she  was  astonished  to  see  his 
lips  moving  in  the  semi-darkness,  as 
though  he  were  repeating  the  very  sounds. 

The  scene  went  on.  The  unhappy  wife 
on  the  stage  offered  the  visitor  tea,  which 
he  rather  impressively  refused;  she  ma- 
nipulated her  dress  so  as  to  conceal  the 
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lioles  in  her  boots;  she  foiulKd  tlu'  ^aiiiit- 
L\ved  children,  calling  attention  to  such 
jjood  points  as  she  thoug^ht  tliey  possessiui. 
Aleantime  her  husband  maundered  con- 
fusedly about  old  days  wheii  his  brother 
and  he  had  been  at  school  together,  and 
what  jolly  tinyes  they  used  to  have  at 
the  sea  in  the  holidays.  When  at  last 
the  well-dressed  visitor  rose  to  go,  his 
politene.ss  increased  as  the  chance  of  es- 
cape approached. 

"  I  am  so  very  sorry,  ])ut  I  am  already 
late  for  a  most  important  business  en- 
gagement in  my  chambers,"  he  said,  and 
he  shook  hands  with  his  sister-in-law, 
who  almost  cried  at  being  spoken  to  so 
gently;  he  gave  half-a-crown  to  each  of 
the  two  children,  saying  it  was  an  uncle's 
privilege  and  he  was  delighted  to  take  it; 
and  finally  he  slappt^l  his  brother  on 
the  shoulder  and  wished  them  all  a  very 
merry  Christmas. 

"  I'll  lay  you  five  to  one  in  an\i:hing 
you  like  it's  my  last  merry  Christmas 
here  on  earth,"  said  his  brother,  with  a 
tremulous  laugh,  and  again  ^Irs.  Cran- 
brook  felt  her  husband  start  as  though  he 
had  been  struck. 

The  act  ended  in  a  struggle  between  the 
father  and  the  two  children  for  the  half- 
crowns;  and  as  the  curtain  fell,  ]\Ir.  Cran- 
brook  sank  heavily  back  in  his  stall. 

"Do  you  find  it  specially  interesting?" 
his  wife  asked  him,  brightly,  although  in 
the  brilliant  light  she  saw  that  his  face 
was  yellow,  and  his  eyes  were  still  fixed 
on  the  curtain  as  though  watching  some- 
thing that  might  be  going  on  behind  it. 

"  Interesting  ?  No,  not  at  all,"  he  an- 
swered, almost  roughly,  and  stood  up  sud- 
denly, so  that  she  could  not  see  his  face. 

"  Any  one  would  suppose  you  were 
enthralled,"  she  said,  with  a  touch  of 
oifence.  But  just  then  one  of  the  dra- 
matic critics  came  and  sat  in  the  stall 
left  vacant  beside  her. 

"  Rather  commonplace  stuff,  isn't  it  ?" 
he  asked. 

"  Oh  no !"  she  said,  laughing.  "  At 
least  I  hope  that  hero  isn't  commonplace." 

"  Yes,  he  is,"  said  the  critic.  "  I  think 
that  must  be  the  author's  object." 

"  Who  is  the  author,  really  ?"  asked 
Mr.  Cranbrook,  looking  down  on  them 
almost  savagely. 

"  That's  the  queer  thing  about  it — no 
one  knows,"  said  the  critic.     "  The  man- 


ager swears  he  doesn't  know  himself. 
But  he  likes  a  bit  of  mystery.  As  1  was 
saying,  the  author's  object  apparently 
was  to  descril^e  the  tragedy  of  the  av- 
erage bounder.'' 

Mr.  Cranbrook  turned  quickly  away. 

"  The  average  bounder  you  may  call 
him,  iierhaps."  said  his  wife,  "  but  he's 
not  the  average  man,  thank  Heaven!" 

'*  My  dear  Mr<.  Cranbrook."  said  the 
i-ritic,  languidly,  "  the  two  are  one." 

"  Mr.  Scott  says  that  cn^ature  is  only 
the  average  man!"  she  cried,  to  her  hus- 
band. ''Isn't  that  a  libel  on  mankind! 
Did  you  ever  see  any  one  more  con- 
temptible?'' 

"  Don't  say  that,"  he  said,  sitting  down 
again,  but  leaning  far  back.  "  Perhaps 
he  wasn't  really  a  bad  sort  of  fellow.  He 
wasn't  unkindly — only  ver\'  much  occu- 
pied. If  some  members  of  a  family  won't 
work,  the  rest  have  to  work  for  them. 
Don't  be  hard  on  the  man ;  you've  only 
heard  one  side." 

''  Oh,  if  you  play  the  barrister,  there's 
no  more  to  be  said,"  she  answered,  a  little 
hurt.  "  But  whatever  you  clever  people 
say,  to  me  such  a  creature  would  be 
intolerable!  Yes,  intolerable!"  she  re- 
located, with  an   indignant  little  shudder. 

But  as  the  lights  went  down  for  the 
second  act,  she  turned  gently  to  her  hus- 
band, and  putting  her  lips  close  to  his 
car  in  the  momentary  darkness,  she 
whispered,  "Be  nice  to  me,  dearest;  do 
be  nice!" 

Leaning  fonvard  against  the  back  of 
the  stall  in  front  of  him,  he  made  no  sign, 
but  again  became  absorbed  in  the  play. 
She  fixed  her  eyes  on  him,  in  such  dis- 
tress that  she  hardly  understood  what 
the  acting  was  all  about.  It  was  only  in 
spite  of  herself  that  she  caught  the  gen- 
eral drift. 

The  act  opened  on  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  and  the  scene  represented  a 
political  reception  at  a  Cabinet  Minis- 
ter's house.  The  hero  was  moving  about 
from  one  group  of  people  to  another,  and 
everywhere  he  was  received  with  smiles 
and  congratulations,  for  it  was  known 
that  in  all  probability  he  would  be  chosen 
to  stand  as  the  party's  nominee  at  a 
coming  by-election.  Then  music  was 
heard  in  the  distance,  and  the  room  began 
to  empty  gradually,  till  at  last  the  hero 
remained    almost    alone,    leaning   over   a 
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chair  in  which  tlie  lieautitul  woiiian  whu 
had  appeared  at  the  bi'ginning  uf  the  first 
act  was  sitting.  They  conversed  as  casual 
acquaintances,  hut  their  l(H)ks  and  occa- 
sional words  wouhl  have  lietraved  theni 
to  any  ohserver  whu  knew  love.  Tliey 
began  by  discussing  a  political  caust^  tliat 
both  had  very  nnich  at  heart. 

'*  Do  you  know,"  she  then  said,  after 
the  other  guests  had  left  them  isolated 
for  a  time — "  do  you  know  I  passed  quite 
close  to  you  this  afternoon  and  you  never 
saw  me^  I  was  so  hurt.  1  thought  I 
had  enough  magnetic  attraction  to  make 
you  look,  but  your  mind  was  fixed 
on  something  far  away.  T  was  in  Xot- 
ting  Hill." 

"  I'm  so  sorry,"  said  the  hero,  uneasily; 
"  yes,  I  was  down  that  way  this  after- 
noon— on  business  simply.  It's  a  wretch- 
ed district." 

"Oh,  1  know  tliat,"  she  answi-rcd. 
"  When  I  have  a  moment's  leisure  I  do 
a  little  visiting  there  for  the  Charity 
Organization  Society.  That  sort  of  tiling 
rather  pleases  our  constituents,  don't  you 
know!  It's  queer  that,  only  nii  hour  or 
two  before,  I  had  visited  a  miserable 
family  of  the  same  name  as  yours,  and 
it  isn't  a  connnon  name.  When  I  men- 
tioned the  coincidence  to  the  unfortunate 
woman,  she  looked  embarrassed  and  claim- 
ed some  sort  of  absurd  relationship." 

"  That's  a  very  strange  thing!"  said  the 
hero.  "  I  know  the  people  you  mean.  The 
poor  woman  was  quite  right.  They  are 
a  kind  of  poor  relation.  It  ought  to  be 
rather  pleasant  to  have  poor  relations. 
It  ought  to  make  one  feel  quite  pros- 
perous and  successful  by  contrast,  you 
know,"  he  added,  with  a  smile.  "  But 
it  doesn't.  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  go 
and  look  them  up  again." 

"  Oh,  I'm  afraid  you'll  find  them  far 
from  deserving,"  she  answered,  lightly. 
"  The  man  seems  to  drink,  and  gamble 
besides.  The  C.  O.  S.  would  never  dream 
of  helping  them.  But  still,  people  are 
always  telling  us  that  blood  is  thicker 
than  water." 

"  Only  when  they  want  our  help,"  re- 
plied the  hero,  laughing,  "  and  then  blood 
becomes  uncommonly  thick !" 

"  Don't  be  bitter,  dear,"  the  w^oman 
said,  in  a  lower  voice;  "you  know  what 
you  are  to  me,  and  I  love  you  most  be- 
cause you  are  never  hard  on  other  people. 


nu  matter  what  they  do.  But  1  am  going 
now.  Say  good-night  tu  me  prettily. 
Here  are  the  politicians  coming  for  you. 
They  are  incapable  of  happiness  them- 
selves, poor  things!  and  -o  ;i  whisper  of 
scandal  would  ruin  your  career — even 
more  certainly  than  a  poor  relation.  Oh, 
hush!  You  nuistn't  look  like  that!" 
And,  with  a  lingering  glance,  she  went. 

As  long  as  she  was  on  the  stage,  Mr. 
(Vanbrook  remained  absolutely  still,  lean- 
ing on  the  back  of  the  stall  in  front,  with 
his  head  between  his  hands.  He  hardly 
seemed  to  breathe,  he  was  so  motionless. 
He  was  listening  with  an  almost  terrified 
intentness — so  absorbed  that  his  wife  felt 
a  toucli  of  relief  when  the  jioliticians 
entered,  and,  as  though  a  chain  had 
snapjK'd,  her  husband  sat  back  in  his 
cliair  and  passed  his  handkerchief  hur- 
riedly over  Jiis  face. 

The  politicians  had  come  to  offer  the 
constituency  to  the  hero,  as  was  expected. 
They  expressed  the  admiration  and  con- 
fidence of  the  i)arty.  They  said  all  man- 
ner of  flattering  things,  which  the  hero 
(lei)recated  with  smiling  gratification. 
Then,  quite  unex]K^ctedly,  they  attached 
one  condition  to  their  offer.  They  must 
ask  him  to  make  no  mention  at  all  of  one 
particular  cause  which  he  was  known  to 
favor.  It  was  a  cause  that  the  party 
leaders  still  considered  of  dubious  pop- 
ularity. If  his  constituents  questioned 
him  about  it,  he  must  say  that  he  had 
not  fully  made  up  his  mind  on  the  sub- 
ject, or  that  it  was  not  yet  before  the 
country,  or  that  on  a  matter  of  such 
importance  he  would  trust  implicitly  to 
the  wisdom  of  his  great  leader.  The  hero 
hesitated.  It  was  a  cause  for  which  he 
felt  some  enthusiasm,  and  he  had  just 
promised  the  woman  he  loved  to  support 
it.  The  discussion  lasted  long.  lie  put 
forward  bis  best  arguments,  but  the  poli- 
ticians were  firm.  They  assured  him  the 
whole  question  was  in  the  idealist  stage. 
Would  he  join  the  impatient  idealists, 
who  not  only  wrecked  parties,  but  ruined 
their  own  future?  He  reminded  them 
that  a  reputation  for  consistency  and- un- 
selfishness was  sometimes  useful,  too. 
They  replied  they  could  not  offer  him  the 
seat  without  the  condition,  and  a  footing 
in  politics  was  almost  essential  to  his 
career,  to  say  nothing  of  the  extraordi- 
narv  value  of  his  services  to  the  country. 
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During  this  dialogue  Mr.  Cranbrook, 
instead  of  sitting  motionless  as  before, 
became  more  and  more  restive,  and  liis 
wife  again  heard  him  muttering  the 
words  almost  before  they  were  spoken  on 
the  stage.  When  the  hero  maintained 
the  uses  of  a  reputation  for  consistency 
and  unselfishness,  and  the  audience 
laughed  with  scorn,  Mr.  Cranbrook 
clenched  his  fists  together  and  said, 
"  What's  there  to  laugh  at  ?"  so  loud  that 
the  people  in  front  turned  round  and 
said,  "Hush!" 

"  Is  anything  the  matter,  dearest  ?" 
whispered  his  wiie,  in  great  anxiety,  when 
at  last  the  curtain  fell  on  the  hero  de- 
manding time  for  consideration.  "  Is 
anything  the  matter?     Aren't  you  well?" 

"  I  suppose  I'm  not,"  he  answered, 
looking  at  her  sideways,  with  haunted 
eyes.    ''  I  feel  very  strange." 

"  Then  we'll  go  straight  home,"  she 
said,  rising. 

"  No,  we'll  stay  to  the  end,"  he  an- 
swered. "  I  must  see  the  author,  if  he 
appears." 

"  Don't  talk  as  if  you  were  going  to 
torture  him  to  death,"  she  said,  laugh- 
ing uneasily.  "  It's  not  much  of  a  play, 
but  it's  not  so  bad  as  all  that." 

They  went  for  air  into  the  corridor, 
where  they  found  the  critics  discussing 
the  act,  but  guardedly,  lest  they  should 
give  away  points  from  their  own  "  copy." 
One  of  them,  however,  ventured  to  say 
to  the  Cranbrooks :  "  The  scale  of  tone 
is  kept  very  low  and  quiet.  There  is 
nothing  unusual.  Nearly  all  of  us  would 
have  done  just  what  that  man  did.  We 
are  all  made  in  water-tight  compartments, 
shut  off  by  iron  doors,  and  we  look  all 
right  as  long  as  the  doors  keep  shut. 
Everybody  does  that  sort  of  thing  at  some 
time  or  other,  and  yet  what  a  terror  the 
man  is  made  to  appear!" 

"  Not  only  to  appear,"  retorted  Mrs. 
Cranbrook,  quickly.     "  He  is  a  terror." 

"No!"  cried  her  husband,  with  sudden 
violence.    ''  I  absolutely  deny  it." 

"  To  disown  his  very  brother — to  sell 
his  soul  for  a  seat  in  Parliament — to 
make  love,  love  of  that  kind — all  within 
an  hour!"  she  expostulated,  indignantly. 

"  One  could  forgive  the  love-making 
easily  enough,"  said  the  critic,  anxious 
to  conciliate.  "  One  forgives  a  genuine 
and  overwhelming  passion." 


"  Yes,"  Mr.  Cranbrook  repeated,  eager- 
ly, "  we  forgive  everything  to  a  genuine 
and  overwhelming  passion.  What  right 
have  we  to  judge  the  man?  We  know 
nothing  of  his  real  motives." 

"  My  dear  Cranbrook,  you  are  the  only 
true  Christian,"  said  the  critic,  with  an 
almost  imperceptible  sigh  of  boredom. 
"  I  can't  think  how  you  keep  up  the 
higher  morality  in  the  law  courts.  But 
you  must  allow  a  mere  pagan  to  call  the 
fellow  a  reptile — not  an  exceptionally 
bad  one,  but  always  a  reptile." 

Mrs.  Cranbrook  felt  her  husband's  arm 
suddenly  tighten  upon  hers.  They  walked 
on,  and  she  saw  his  eyes  were  closed  and 
his  lips  pressed  tight  together. 

"Do  let  us  go  home,  dearest,"  she 
urged.  "'  You  are  not  at  all  yourself 
to-night.". 

"  What  self  ?"  he  cried,  with  an  almost 
insane  laugh.  "I  tell  you  I  must  see 
it  out." 

The  call-bell  rang  and  they  returned 
to  their  places. 

The  third  act  opened  with  the  hero's 
triumph  some  months  later.  He  was  seat- 
ed at  his  writing-table  reading  telegrams 
and  letters  of  congratulation  for  his  vic- 
tory at  the  by-election.  One  telegram 
from  his  party  leader  expressed  high 
satisfaction  with  his  tact  and  good  sense. 
An  autograph  letter  from  another  Cabinet 
Minister  foretold  a  great  career  for  a 
man  who  could  thus  sacrifice  his  private 
prejudices  for  the  public  good,  and  it  went 
on  to  hint  congratulations  on  yet  an- 
other hopeful  avenue  to  success — a  pos- 
sible alliance  with  a  most  influential  fam- 
ily of  which  he  had  heard  rumors. 

The  hero  frowned  a  little,  as  though 
a  secret  had  been  detected  too  soon,  and 
Mrs.  Cranbrook  felt  her  husband  start 
as  though  he  were  going  to  spring  up. 

But  the  hero's  poverty-stricken  sister- 
in-law  was  immediately  shown  into  the 
room,  dressed  with  obvious  efforts  at 
tidiness,  and  she  tearfully  explained  that 
her  girl  had  died,  not  seeming  to  care 
about  living  any  longer,  and  the  doctor 
said  her  husband  must  be  put  under  re- 
straint, and  she  couldn't  bear  to  think  of 
sending  him  to  a  common  asylum. 

The  hero  was  quite  sympathetic.  An 
involuntary  sense  of  relief  made  him  dis- 
tinctly benign,  and  with  generous  alac- 
rity he   offered   to  contribute  enough  to 
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keep  his  brother  in  some  inebriate  Home, 
at  all  events  for  a  year  or  two.  After 
a  pause,  during  which  his  sister-in-law 
pitifully  sobbed  her  gratitude,  he  add- 
ed only  two  small  conditions:  that  the 
Home  should  be  either  in  the  country  or 
abroad,  and  that  the  family  should  take 
a  new  name. 

"  You  see,  my  poor  brother  was  always 
fond  of  foreign  travel  and  country  life," 
he  urged,  "  and  it  will  he  so  much  better 
for  your  boy  to  have  a  fresh  start  with- 
out any  possibly  unpleasant  associations 
clinging  to  his  name.  Not,  of  course, 
that  there  is  anything  really  to  be 
ashamed  of,"  he  added,  while  the  audience 
laughed  in  derision,  and  with  hands 
tightly  clasped  together  Mr.  Cranbrook 
sat  still  as  death. 

While  the  sister-in-law  was  tearfully 
accepting  any  conditions  offered  her,  the 
woman  so  passionately  loved  in  the  first 
two  acts  entered,  as  though  by  right. 
Steeling  himself  for  the  worst,  the  hero 
introduced  his  poor  relation  as  one  al- 
ready known  to  the  lady,  hoped  her  hus- 
band would  go  on  better  now,  and  led 
her  to  the  door  with  polite  assurances. 
Then  he  stood  silent  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  and  waited.  Certainly  the  woman 
looked  very  beautiful. 

"  I'm  not  at  all  surprised  that  you 
have  been  deceiving  me  about  those 
people,"  she  began,  very  quietly.  "  A 
man  like  you  is  capable  of  any  mean- 
ness, any  deceit,  especially  where  women 
are  concerned." 

"  It's  not  true !  I  tell  you  it's  not 
true !"  Mrs.  Cranbrook  heard  her  husband 
mutter,  and  again  the  people  in  front 
cried,  "  Hush !"  and  laughed  among 
themselves. 

"  So  you  are  going  to  marry  a  pretty 
child!"  the  woman  on  the  stage  went  on, 
and,  putting  her  hands  over  her  face,  she 
uttered  one  low  cry  of  despair  and  anger 
that  kept  the  house  very  still.  Then  fol- 
lowed reproaches,  appeals  to  memories,  and 
to  the  passion  that  w^as  so  recent,  after 
all.  In  the  end  came  violent  outpour- 
ings of  grief  and  shame — the  grief  of  a 
woman  who  had  staked  all  on  one  throw 
and  lost — the  shame  of  living  on  unloved 
while  the  man  for  whom  she  had  risked 
everything  was  happy  with  a  girl — an 
ignorant,  inexperienced  girl! 

''What  faith  I  had  in  you!"  cried  the 
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wom^an.     "  I  worshipped  you,  I  gave  you 
all  I  had  to  give,  and  this  is  the  thing 


you  were 


!" 


One  or  two  women  in  the  pit  began 
to  cry  quietly  behind  their  handkerchiefs. 
Mr.  Cranbrook  sat  motionless,  his  face 
turned  away  both  from  his  wife  and 
from  the  stage. 

The  hero  attempted  explanations.  He 
loved  her  still;  he  was  deeply  grateful 
to  her;  she  had  inspired  him;  she  had 
renewed  his  existence,  and  was  the  true 
cause  of  all  his  success;  he  could  never 
forget  all  she  had  done.  But  the  position 
was  becoming  impossible.  Such  rela- 
tionships could  not  last  forever;  they  sel- 
dom lasted  long. 

He  tried  to  approach  her,  but  with  a 
cry  of  horror  she  flung  him  away,  while 
the  gallery  gave  one  shout  of  approval. 

''  Well,"  said  the  hero,  still  holding  out 
both  hands  as  though  in  a  last  appeal, 
''you  may  do  and  say  what  you  like,  I 
have  never  loved  any  one  as  I  have  loved 
you.  You  have  been  far  more  to  me  than 
my  truest  friend,  and  the  very  memory 
of  you  will  be  more  to  me  than  the  love 
of  any  other  woman." 

"No,  no!  I  never  said  that!"  Mrs. 
Cranbrook  heard  her  husband  mutter 
almost  aloud. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door  on  the 
stage,  and  a  footman  announced :  "  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Jameson  would  be  glad  to  con- 
gratulate you  in  person,  sir,  when  you 
are  disengaged." 

"  Show  them  into  the  drawing-room 
for  a  moment,"  said  the  hero ;  "  I'll  ring." 

"  Oh,  please  let  them  come  up  at  once," 
said  the  woman,  coldly.  "  Our  business 
is  finished,  and  I  should  be  so  glad  to  see 
the  beautiful  Miss  Jameson,  whom  you 
find  so  attractive." 

When  the  footman  was  gone,  she  con- 
tinued :  "  You  needn't  have  been  afraid. 
I  sha'n't  betray  you  to  your  lovely  bride. 
I  thought  you  so  brave  once,  and  now 
you  see,  dear,  you  have  almost  become 
a  coward." 

For  a  moment  all  was  still.  Then 
voices  were  heard  approaching  from  out- 
side in  bright  conversation.  The  footman 
was  heard  saying,  "  This  way,  madam !" 

"Keep  that  door  shut!"  shouted  Mr. 
Cranbrook,  springing  to  his  feet  and 
stretching  out  an  arm  to  the  stage. 
"  Keep  that  door  shut !    Let  no  one  come 
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ill,  ur  1*11  break  up  the  piece!  The  phiy 
is  a  libel,  a  foul  libel!  I  tell  voii  the 
whole  thing:  is  a  libi'l  on  nie.'' 

lustantly  the  whole  theatre  Ava<  in  a 
turmoil  of  euriosity  and  excitement.  All 
stood  up  and  began  shouting  and  laugh- 
ing and  asking  questions  at  once.  A 
few  made  for  the  exits  in  panic.  The 
play  stopped.  The  actors  stood  silent  in 
the  middle  of  the  stage.  The  manager 
came  to  the  footlights.  He  implored  the 
audience  to  be  calm,  lie  called  t»n  the 
orehestra  to  play  the  national  anthem. 

Mrs.  Cranbrook  stood  with  her  arms 
flung  round  her  husband,  either  to  pro- 
tect or  restrain  him.  But  he  continued 
to  gesticulate  and  shout  incoherenf  words 
of  defiance.  Two  attendants  hurriedly 
made  their  way  toward  him  along  the 
stalls.  Seizing  him  firmly  by  the  shoul- 
ders, they  began  to  conduct  him  (Uit. 
amid  the  angry  shouting  and  laughter 
of  the  pit  and  gallery.  The  lights  were 
turned  up,  and  his  wife  was  se^eu  follow- 
ing him,  still  with  one  hand  on  his  arm. 

A  taxi  was  called.  ^Ir.  Cranbrook  sat 
forward  in  the  cab,  his  eyes  staring  at 
the  window  in  front  of  him  as  though 
he  still  saw  what  w^as  being  acted  on  the 
stage.  At  last,  without  moving,  he  said, 
"  If  they  had  opened  that  door,  it  would 
have  been  you  that  came  in !" 

But  she  lay  huddled  up  in  a  corner, 
shaken  with  deep  and  quivering  sobs. 
At  the  sound  of  his  voice  she  sought  his 
hand  and  cherished  it  in  hers,  but  neither 
of  them  spoke  any  more. 

When  they  reached  home,  she  led  him 
to  their  room  and  set  him  down  before 
the  fire.  Kneeling  at  his  feet,  she  laid 
her  arms  round  him  and  put  her  face 
against  his,  though  he  shrank  from 
her.  "^Yhat  is  it,  dearest?"  she  said. 
"  Oh,  what  is  it  ?  What  terrible  thing 
has  happened?" 

But  he  was  silent.  At  last,  in  a  weak 
and  far-off  voice,  he  said:  "They  don't 
understand!  Oh,  they  don't  understand! 
I'm  not  in  the  least  like  that." 

"  Of  course  you're  not,  dearest !"  she 
cried.  "Like  that  detestable  creature! 
You  are  so  brave  and  honorable !  What  on 
earth  made  you  think  of  such  a  thing?'' 

Again  he  was  silent.  Then  he  said: 
"I  have  done  everything  that  man  did. 


1  have  said  everything  that  man  said. 
Every  word  of  that  i)lay  was  literally 
true  of  me.  Some  devil  must  have 
written  it.  But  I'm  not  like  that! 
I  hey  don't  understand.  I'm  not  in  the 
least  like  that !" 

"  Of  course  you're  not,  tlear  love!"  she 
rrpeated.  "  No  matter  what  you  may  have 
done,  you'rr  not  in  the  least  like  that." 

*'  I  have  done  everything  exaetly  the 
same,"  he  cried,  aloud,  '*  but  I'm  not  a 
bad  man  really!  I'm  not  an  average 
scoundrel!  I'm  not  a  reptile  or  anything 
of  the  sort !  I'm  not  in  the  least  like 
that,  and  yet  I've  done  all  these  things." 

'*  Dearest,''  she  answered,  "  I  am  here 
with  you,  I  love  you.  Feel  where  my 
heart  is  beating!'' 

"Oh,  tell  me  I'm  not  like  that!''  he 
reiK'ated,  leaning  to  her  at  last. 

"  Never,  dearest,  never  could  you  be," 
she  said,  fondling  him  like  a  sick  child. 
'•  Do  you  think  I  should  ever  have  let  a 
man  like  that  touch  me?  Xever,  never 
could  I  have  loved  you  if  you  had  been 
like  that!" 

Next  morning  the  papers  cut  their 
criticisms  of  the  play  very  short.  All 
agreed  that  the  extraordinary  incident, 
as  they  called  it,  had  caused  them  to 
forget  any  dramatic  interest  the  play 
might  have  possessed.  One  said  that 
probably  nothing  so  absurd  had  happened 
in  a  theatre  since  a  man  screamed  be- 
cause he  was  quite  as  terrified  of  the 
Ghost  as  Hamlet  was. 

"  After  all,"  another  sneered,  "  if 
Heaven  gave  us  the  power  to  see  our- 
selves as  others  see  us,  it  would  be  a 
very  dubious  gift.  The  incident,"  it 
Avent  on,  "  speaks  much  for  the  veri- 
similitude of  the  play  and  the  acting; 
nothing  could  have  been  a  better  adv  .  .  .  t. 
The  mystery  of  the  authorship  remains 
unsolved.  But  may  we  hint  with  all 
possible  delicacy  that  perhaps  the  dis- 
tinguished barrister  and  politician  him- 
self knows  a  good  deal  more  about  that 
mystery  than  w^ould  appear?" 

Another  paper  refused  to  touch  upon 
the  personal  question,  but  added ;  "  To  sit 
in  a  theatre  and  watch  one's  own  life 
enacted  on  the  stage  has  always  seemed 
to  us  a  fitting  torment  for  the  lowest 
circle  in  hell.     Who  could  endure  it?" 


A 


S  yet  there  is  no  test  for  determining 
the   force   in   a   new  writer  which 


promises  work  of  the  measure  and 
make  of  mastery.  We  do  not  know 
cleverness  from  power,  or  sleight  from 
skill,  by  any  infallible  signs  in  a  thing 
that  newly  pleases.  There  may  be  a 
trick  of  maaner  that  will  avail  for  the 
moment  as  effectively  as  charm  of 
mind.  We  know,  if  we  have  been  living 
through  a  generation  or  two  of  literature, 
that  there  are  beginners  whose  end  is 
far,  and  beginners  who  go  a  little  way, 
and  beginners  who  end  with  their  be- 
ginning. If  observation  has  taught  us 
caution  we  shall  be  slow  to  put  on  the 
prophet  and  predict  greatness  for  any 
beginner.  It  is  a  matter  of  feeling;  we 
apply  a  finer  sort  of  nerves  to  the  fact 
accomplished,  but  almost  in  the  measure 
that  a  novel  achievement  has  thrilled  and 
moved  us  we  hesitate.  How  often  we 
have  been  thrilled  and  moved  by  some 
fresh  talent  which  has  staled  so  soon 
as  not  to  thrill  or  move  us  a  third  or 
fourth  time,  if  even  a  second! 

We  have  had  it  on  our  conscience  to 
offer  this  sort  of  warning  to  the  reader 
in  owning  our  very  great  liking  for  a 
book  by  a  writer  who  had  shown  uncom- 
mon quality  in  the  short  story,  but  has 
now  given  the  first  proof  of  the  larger 
grasp  and  lasting  hold  of  the  novelist. 
It  is  a  woman  who  has  written  this  book 
and  who  chooses  to  hide  herself  behind 
the  man's  name  of  Georg  Schock,  already 
memorable  in  these  pages  with  lovers  of 
good  work  in  minor  fiction.  She  is  a 
Pennsylvanian,  and  her  fiction  has  al- 
ways related  to  the  simpler  life  among 
those  strange  people,  the  Pennsylvania 
Dutch,  who,  after  well  two  hundred  years, 
have  kept  themselves  alien  amidst  the 
other  Americans,  still  known  to  them  as 
English  in  the  twentieth  as  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  They  are  the  de- 
scendants of  Protestant  emigrants  from 
the  Palatinate  and  exiles  from  the 
Catholic    parts    of   Germany   in   the    sad 


days  when  men  oppressed  one  another 
for  God's  sake;  and  they  came  to  the 
Pennsylvania  woods  fixed  in  a  Puritan- 
ism severer  even  than  that  of  the  first- 
comers  at  Plymouth  or  Massachusetts 
Bay.  Their  Puritanism  was  not  dark- 
ened by  so  awful  a  demonology  as  that 
of  their  northern  brethren;  their  forests 
were  not  haunted  by  such  devils,  their 
homes  were  not  the  prey  of  witches  so 
formalized  and  malignant,  their  skies 
not  troubled  by  portents  so  dire,  their 
dimmer  minds  were  not  stirred  in  such 
a  continual  torment  of  self-question; 
but  their  lives  were  ordered  with  as  rigid 
an  ideal  of  conduct,  and  their  ways  were 
involved  in  a  minuter  and  more  constant 
sense  of  the  mystery  of  the  world. 
Signs  and  prophecies  from  on  high  at- 
tended them  through  their  days  of  toil, 
and  their  dreams  by  night  were  full  of 
warnings  and  leadings.  Their  church- 
membership  was  as  infallible  and  exigent 
a  token  of  right  behavior,  and  their  wor- 
ship was  as  pervasive  as  the  worship 
of  the  New-Englanders.  But  they  abode 
in  a  warmer  creed,  they  were  Lutherans 
rather  than  Calvinists,  and  their  lives, 
bent  upon  an  earthly  comfort  which  often 
became  a  somewhat  sordid  prosperity, 
were  nigh  to  the  life  beyond  in  the  in- 
timations and  forebodings  which  hold 
the  material  and  the  spiritual  world  in 
weird  communion.  As  they  changed 
through  the  modernizing  influences  they 
changed  less  than  the  New-Englanders, 
and  they  failed  to  evolve  the  quaint  and 
mocking  humor  which  became  the  relief 
of  the  Puritans  from  the  grimness  of 
their  faith  and  the  austerity  of  their  life. 
It  is  with  this  interesting  people  that 
the  fiction  of  Georg  Schock  deals,  and 
deals  in  their  generality,  rather  in  those 
specialized  phases  of  Mennonite  and 
Moravian  which  have  lent  their  charm 
to  the  work  of  other  novelists.  The 
evolution  of  a  Pennsylvania  Dutch  fic- 
tion has  not  followed  the  order  of  the 
New   England   fiction.      There   has   been 
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notliiii^r  liki'  tlu'  niiiiancr  of  S.vlvoster 
.Fii(l<l  and  (•!'  Ilawtlionic,  hut  now  in  the 
pocti*^'  roalisni  <^f  (Jcorp:  Scliook  wo,  have 
soiuetliinff  of  tlio  siniplv  trutlifiiliioss,  the 
<loop  frch'nir,  the  str<»n^^  firm  toiK^li,  tho 
winninp:  f^nioe  of  Sarah  Onio  Jewett,  and 
Mrs.  Wilkinfl  Freeman,  and  Miss  Alice 
r.rown.  not.  to  recur  to  such  earlier 
diviners  of  cliaracter  and  i)ainters  of 
manners  as  i{oso  Terr>'  Cooke,  Harriet 
Hee<')ier  Stowe,  and  Mrs.  Prescott  Spof- 
ford.  Tn  (piantity  there  is  of  course  no 
comparison  l)etween  this  sinple  ]\'nnsyl- 
vania  writ<'r  and  those  s(!veral  New  \']\\^- 
land  writers,  and  we  suggest  rather  than 
dcchire  tlu-ir  likeness  in  ever>'thing  hut 
their  suhjectiv<'  drama.  Her  work  has 
heen  preceded  hy  that  of  the  author  of 
TiU'ie,  a  Mcnnonito  Maid,  and  we  have 
seen  at  least  one  story  hy  Mr.  Kegiiuild 
Kauffman,  in  which  the  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  have  heen  excellently  stiulied  as 
to  their  holder  and  niore  (thjective  phases. 
All  these  writ<'rs  have  inten'stingly  re- 
ported th("  l)ut<'h  diction  and  accent  in 
Knglish,  which  lu»s  a  ])eculiar  (|iiaiiit. 
charm  in  recalling  the  forms  of  its  an- 
cestral (lerman.  But  it  seems  to  us  that 
it  is  Oeorg  Schoek  who  has  the  most 
penetratingly  felt  the  nature  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch,  and  has  the  most  artis- 
tically rendered  its  mystical  quality  and 
tragical  potentialities  in  the  six  or  eight 
short  stories  i)rinted  in  tluiso  i)ages. 

Ih'.arls  (U)nlcmlhnj  is  a  novel  of  suf- 
ticient  measure  to  emhraco  i\\i\  fortunes 
of  an  entire  family,  and  of  sufHcient  scojjc 
to  present  in  the  vision  of  a  ])atriarchal 
(rondition  the  i)lay  of  rehellious  mod<,'rn 
motives.  Historically  M'(^  do  not  know 
how  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  idi^al  of 
rural  life  was  evolved,  whether  it  was 
the  effect  of  a  Fatherland  tradition,  or 
the  result  of  ])rosperity  following  nn- 
sparing  toil  under  a  mild  sky  from  a 
fruitful  soil.  P)ut  it  is  certain  that 
Tarmiug  in  Peinisylvauia  early  took  on 
something  of  a  patriarchal  character. 
The  land  atHrumulated  itself  in  large 
holdings,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  vast 
acnjage  the  h(,'ad  of  the  family  dwelt, 
with  his  childnm  and  liis  tenants  set- 
tled about  him  and  fornn'ng  a  sort  of 
self-contained  community.  This  social 
type  has  apparently  prevailed  from  an 
early  to  a  latc^r  time,  and  it  is  as  an 
actual    condition    that    we    know     it    in 


the  storj-  ..f  the  ll«>iligs  of  lIiMligthal. 
We  wish  that  had  he<'n  its  name  in- 
stead of  1 1  Paris  (Contending,  hut  wo 
could  hardly  wi^h  the  hook  more  faith- 
fully, more  (^j)ically  doiu'. 

llio  central  motive  is  not  the  <'har- 
acter  or  tho  experience  of  the  pater- 
familias who  rules  his  domain  so  ini- 
(^uestioniHlly  up  to  the.  time  wlwii  it 
hegiiLS  to  disintegrat4'  in  his  very  grasp, 
but  it  is  the  strong  family  (luality  im- 
buing (nery  .son  and  daughter  of  it,  and 
strengthening  ea<'h  to  the  resistance  in 
his  or  her  way  which  forms  th(^  texture 
of  th<»  story.  .loli  Ikilig  was  no  tyrant 
of  his  kin  or  kind,  but  a  just  and  good 
man.  religious,  upright,  wat('hful  of  his 
will  and  decil,  and  of  a  life  so  virtuously 
ordered  that  it  could  not  bend  itself  from 
the  course  he  had  conscientiously  given 
it  without  a  sense  of  sin.  Ilis  piety, 
his  very  charity,  went  to  form  a  will  of 
iron  which  sought  to  break  what  it  couM 
not  bend  in  others  and  became  to  himself 
an  inilexihle  doom,  which  he  could  escape 
Hilly  through  the  wreck  of  all  his  plans 
and  hojM's.  lie  had  ap|)ointed  for  <'ach 
of  his  sons  his  us<'  in  lite,  aii<l  of  his 
daught<'r  Ik;  expected  a  conformity  which 
ignore<l  preferen(»e  and  propensity.  Yet 
ho  did  not  exact  compliance  harshly  or 
even  consciously;  he  only  looked  for  it 
implicitly,  as  in  the;  natural  order  of 
things.  He  was  a  good  and  tender  fa- 
ther, as  he  was  a  good  and  tender  hus- 
band, and  h(3  was  iMnvildercd  even  more 
than  he  was  offended  when  his  children 
in  turn  defied  him,  and  his  wife,  whose 
whole  being  had  worshipped  him,  re- 
nounced her  love.  \\v.  is  a  great  and 
])riiiiitiv(!  figure  which  the  author  is  too 
faithful  an  artist  to  allow  an  absolute 
(lomimuicc!  in  her  scheme.  Pather  he 
remains  a  sort  of  potent  passivity,  a 
^ast  obstruction  against  which  the  slight- 
er i)ersonalities  are  projected  and  defined. 

TIk!  author  is  also  too  skilful  and  too 
wise  to  offer  Bertha  Lieb,  through  whom 
largely  Job  Ileilig's  design  falls  to  pieces, 
as  his  antithesis.  From  the  beginning 
the  reader  may  assure  himself  that  in 
spite  of  every  coincidence,  nothing  will 
be  coincidently,  nothing  cheaT)l.V  done. 
The  same  instinct  which  forbids  (ionveii- 
tion  in  the  contrast  of  the  characters 
cr<'ates  them  of  a  freshness  almost  \m- 
exampled    in    «»ur    recent    fiction.      It    is 
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possible  that  the  earthen  simplicity  of 
these  vessels  would  tend  to  monotony  in 
further  production,  and  under  a  less  in- 
spired touch  they  might  well  lack  the 
wonderful  convincingness  they  have  here. 
But  as  it  is,  the  reader  goes  among  them 
as  among  the  people  of  a  new  world, 
new,  yet  somehow  not  strange,  so  deeply 
are  they  ascertained  in  the  potentialities 
of  one^s  own  experience.  It  is  like  going 
for  the  first  time  among  the  people  of 
George  Eliot,  or  Mr.  Hardy,  or  Mr. 
Phillpotts,  they  are  so  veritable,  so  sub- 
stantial to  every  perception.  One  must 
not  liken  them  to  the  characters  of 
any  less  novelists  than  these,  neither 
of  whom,  nevertheless,  the  book  recalls 
in  atmosphere. 

This  is  absolutely  our  own  Middle 
State  air,  as  sensibly  different  from  our 
New  England  air,  or  Ear  Western  air,  or 
Southern  air  as  it  is  from  the  air  of 
England.  It  is  even  more  definitely  yet 
the  air  of  Pennsylvania,  that  great  ma- 
terial commonwealth,  which  superficially 
seems  to  respond  so  little  to  the  high 
moral  and  spiritual  motives  of  its 
origin,  and  yet  amidst  its  gross  comforts 
and  swollen  prosperities  and  sordid  in- 
terests, has  in  the  heart  of  its  most 
prosaic  expression  a  mystical  poetry, 
whose  muted  strain  the  author  of  this 
book  has  caught.  It  is  beautiful  to  see 
with  what  sobered  reticence  its  inten- 
tions are  caught  and  reported,  and  how 
its  facts,  so  intensely  dramatic,  are  held 
from  a  fall-of-the-curtain  close.  This  is 
managed  with  that  rare  skill  which 
leaves  the  action  still  proceeding  on  the 
hidden  stage  (as  perhaps  life  is  left  go- 
ing on  in  the  unseen  after  the  last  great 
close  of  all),  and  keeps  the  reader,  the 
silent  partner  of  the  author,  still  imag- 
ining the  story. 


It  seems  like  declining  to  lower  praise 
to  note  the  subtler  and  remoter  implica- 
tions of  the  story  in  the  nature  and  the 
character  of  its  persons  and  events;  yet 
it  is  in  these  that  much  of  its  power  lies ; 
possibly  most  of  its  power.  It  is  not  at 
once  apparent  that  the  will  of  Job  Heilig 
breeds  final  disobedience  in  each  of  its 
subjects,  but  more  and  more  this  becomes 
a  permanent  meaning  from  the  tale. 
So  far  as  it  may  be  counted  a  moral  it 
teaches  the  forbearance  of  will,  the  con- 
sent of  liberty  to  the  will  of  others  which 
is  the  genius  of  the  imiversai  frame. 
"  It  is  love  which  holds  the  stars  in  the 
sky,''  as  Valdes  says  in  his  beautiful 
storj^  of  Maximina,  and  not  force;  and 
love  is  the  lesson  of  Job  Heilig's  sorrow 
and  defeat.  Dimly  we  feel  the  analogy 
between  his  case  and  the  ease  of  that 
other  Job,  but  we  are  not  suffered 
to  trace  any  parallel,  and  the  his- 
tory throughout  is  held  above  the  level 
of  allegory. 

It  is  one  of  the  consoling  suggestions 
of  the  book  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  utter  tragedy.  Kuin  itself  is  struc- 
tural, and  out  of  the  wreck  of  all  happi- 
ness the  fabric  of  hope  arises.  Here  it 
rises  not  merely  for  those  whom  Job 
Heilig's  will  thwarted,  or  who  thwarted 
it,  but  even  for  him  who  was  its  real 
prey,  though  he  was  never  its  sole  vic- 
tim. A  kind  of  peace  as  from  the  sky 
falls  upon  the  scene,  and  a  serenity 
which  is  not  mere  resignation  rests 
upon  it.  Its  dimensions  are  the  di- 
mensions of  life.  There  are  passions 
enough  in  it,  storms  of  them;  there 
is  abundant  love  passion;  but  these  are 
held  in  the  vaster  compass  of  the  hu- 
man feeling,  which  is  indeed  made  up 
of  them,  but  is  yet  greater  than  all, 
and  other  than  each. 


WE  were  just  sayinp:  that  the  new 
era  in  fiction,  a^  its  niodeniest 
note,  shows  a  new  kind  of 
knowledge  of  Man,  Woman,  and  Nature, 
ver^'  different  from  that  disphiyed  former- 
ly by  WT-itcrs  who  made  much  of  their 
sagacity  and,  after  the  manner  of  pro- 
fessional phrenologists,  confidently  at- 
tempted definite  charts  of  human  charac- 
ter, and  positively  asserted  their  '*  views  '' 
of  life  and  nature  generally. 

This  was  mainly  the  inveterate  habit 
of  masculine  writers.  Woman's  culture, 
however  much  it  has  widened  of  late,  was 
closer  and  more  continuous,  while  man's 
larger  range  carried  him  so  far  beyond 
the  content  of  his  living  experience  that 
lie  entered  a  purely  notional  field,  which 
he  occupied  and  niaintained  with  that 
obstinacy  which  always  most  fiercely  de- 
fended arbitrary  opinion,  because  there 
was  no  natural  justification  of  these  out- 
lying positions.  This  vague  territory 
was  moreover  peculiarly  his  own  through 
his  vagrant  occupancy,  which  woman  was 
loath  to  contest  with  him,  and  which  was 
alien  and  inaccessible  to  everj-  other 
creature.  Woman  as  well  as  man  might 
become  sophisticated,  but  not  with  such 
looseness  or  aloofness  from  natural 
boundaries.  Within  her  close  circle  such 
artifices  as  she  abounded  in,  traditional 
or  extemporized,  were  more  obviously  ap- 
parent than  the  devices  fabricated  bj' 
man's  free-roving  mind  and  fancy.  They 
belonged  to  no  hypothesis  and  could  gain 
nothing  from  argument :  they  were  allied 
to  sentiment,  and  so  far  they  partook 
of  reality. 

The  very  habit  of  writing,  the  facile 
use  of  words,  is  an  insidious  temptation 
to  sophistry,  to  which  men  yield  more 
readily  than  women.  In  the  creation  of 
a  language  the  word  was  a  living,  flam- 
ing thing,  as  if  articulation  were  the 
lireaking  of  an  electric  current;  it  was 
immediate  realization,  the  direct  embodi- 
ment of  a  natural  feeling.  But,  yielding 
to    mental    enticement,    words    slip    from 


(heir  native  moorings  and  are  lost  in 
shadows,  stronger  in  this  second  estate, 
if  ivally  appri'heiided,  than  in  their  first, 
yet  lending  them^'lves  to  loose  notional 
juggling.  This  is  the  peril  of  literature, 
especially  in  tlie  work  of  masculine 
writers.  Those  arts  which  appeal  directly 
to  the  senses,  whatever  purpose  they  may 
serve  besides  the  purely  aesthetic,  do  not 
yield,  in  the  very  elements  of  their 
technique,  any  misleading  suggestion  or 
association  such  as  inheres  in  language, 
jiarticularly  in  those  langiiagee  which  are 
derived  from  various  and  remote  sources, 
so  that  words  have  l)een  divorced  from 
the  sensible  images  vividly  conveyed  in 
their  original  use,  becoming  therefore 
more  unreal  in  themselves  and  bewilder- 
ing in  their  leadings.  Thus  a  reader 
finds  tonic  refreshment  in  the  direct 
speech  of  the  Bible,  of  Homer,  and 
of  all  the  poets  who  belonged  to  un- 
sophisticated eras. 

The  more  the  writer  is  an  artist,  in 
the  simple  and  natural  sense,  the  more 
real  and  immediate  is  the  impression  he 
makes  upon  the  imagination  of  the 
reader.  He  may  create  illusions — in  the 
finest  art.  he  must;  but  these  are  like 
those  our  senses  make,  like  those  which 
Xature  imparts  through  the  senses; 
the  word  is  held  within  the  bonds  of  a 
natural  service. 

We  have  in  the  Gospel  the  singular 
example  of  a  communication  which, 
though  we  count  it  a  part  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, we  can  hardly  think  of  as  having 
been  written;  it  seems  rather  to  have 
been  lived.  We  trace  the  lineaments  of 
a  living  organism,  in  a  kind  of  trans- 
figured physiology.  The  Word  becomes 
flesh,  in  such  sort  that  we  are  not  amazed 
should  we  be  asked  to  feed  upon  it.  It 
is  all  real,  all  like  a  new  Nature;  the 
functioning  of  a  new  Humanity  has  be- 
gun; and  it  goes  on  for  a  generation 
before  there  is  this  flaming  rescript  of  it, 
in  written  lines  following  the  lines  of 
life.      Its    terms    are    those    of    Nature, 
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tliough  the  meanings  are  those  of  a 
heavenly  kingdom.  Renewal  is  rebirth, 
still  it  is  hirth.  The  parable  is  not  a 
mental  explication,  but  an  embodiment  of 
living  truth.  We  see  men  and  things  in 
the  fields — shepherds  and  sowers  and  reap- 
ers, and  the  glory  of  the  lilies'  vesture. 
How  everywhere  we  touch  the  human 
body,  in  its  ailments  and  needs,  its  joys 
and  pains!  But  for  the  deeper  implica- 
tions, of  which  that  of  kinship — divine 
sonship  and  human  brotherhood — is  the 
most  vital.  Reality  would  seem  here  to 
reach  its  acharnement.  These  implica- 
tions are  the  ground  of  a  creative  expan- 
sion, and  so  the  Gospel  becomes  the 
prophecy  of  a  new  naturalism. 

It  was  only  when  science  ceased  to 
depend  upon  mental  inferences  and  gave 
the  deliverances  of  the  senses  the  respect 
due  to  them,  as  springing  from  a  living 
and  natural  source,  that  its  disclosures 
came  to  have  any  real  value.  We  have 
come  to  confess  a  like  dependence,  for 
any  real  knowledge  of  ourselves,  upon 
something  in  our  consciousness  which  cor- 
responds to  external  sensation — something 
living,  organic,  and  natural.  There  is  a 
living  reason  in  us  which  is  something 
quite  different  from  what  we  call  reason- 
ing. It  is  one  with  the  living,  and  there- 
fore creative,  Logos,  which  is  the  imma- 
nent intelligence  in  the  universal  life. 
Because  of  it  our  sense  of  life,  without 
ua  and  in  our  conscious  experience,  has 
development  along  the  lines  of  reality 
— that  is,  of  creative  realization — free- 
ing itself  more  and  more  from  those 
mental  interferences  which  refract  its 
light  in  the  soul,  engendering  ghostly 
terrors  and  phantom  hopes. 

To  respect  the  senses  and  this  living 
reason — to  wait  upon  these — is  to  recover 
natural  sanity,  though  it  is  the  peculiar 
destiny  of  the  human  soul  that  it  must 
traverse  the  wilderness  before  it  can  reach 
sane  dwelling.  It  is  easy  for  us  to  see 
monstrous  distortions  in  the  retrospect 
of  human  thought  and  action,  to  regard 
them  as  if  we  were  studying  pathology, 
all  the  possibilities  of  insanity  and  futil- 
ity being  illustrated  in  man's  vanities 
and  fears,  his  monstrous  conceits,  his 
arbitrary  and  headlong  assumptions  and 
pretences,  his  stalking  arrogances  and 
abject  humilities.  But  other  possibilities 
existed — just  those  which  we  nov/  see  be- 


ing realized,  and  which  were  in  course 
of  realization  from  the  beginning.  Nor 
have  there  been  wanting  positive  indica- 
tions in  former  periods  of  these  bright 
possibilities.  Aristocracy  and  authority, 
whatever  their  abuses,  have  illustrated 
their  relative  necessity,  and  have,  in  the 
main,  been  exercised  with  a  sense  of  their 
responsibility.  The  creative  principle  of 
a  real  Christianity  has  not  only  wrought 
in  the  hearts  of  women  and  of  simple- 
minded  men,  but  has  inspired  eminent 
leaders  and  teachers  in  every  generation. 
Reason  and  Imagination,  also  creative, 
and  yet  also,  in  every  age,  hindered  and 
obscured  and  made  the  servants  of  neces- 
sity, have,  within  these  limitations,  pro- 
jected their  mighty  and  shining  meta- 
phors, speculative,  indeed,  but  in  living 
lines,  prophetic  of  the  fuller  illumination 
to  come.  The  progressive  culture  of  the 
many  has  broken  up  the  rigid  lines  of 
classification  in  the  social  and  political 
order,  reducing  conventional  and  official 
eminences,  and  divesting  aristocracy  of 
its  burdens  and  privileges,  leaving  it 
without  prestige  or  a  reason  for  its  exist- 
ence, save  as  it  may  still  earn  a  natural 
justification.  The  procession  is  un- 
masked. Thus  Wisdom  is  justified  of  all 
her  children  and  becomes  the  embodiment 
of  a  real  knowledge. 

The  sense  of  reality  in  literature 
comes  with  the  sense  of  reality  in  life. 
Nothing  is  real  or  living  except  creative- 
ly, becoming  thus  part  of  a  harmony 
and  not  of  a  fabricated  and  reasoned-out 
scheme.  We  revert  to  physiology,  not  as 
a  collocation  of  physical  members,  but 
as  a  living  organism  whose  implication 
is  a  living  soul;  and  in  this  implication 
lie  all  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  a 
living  human  experience  in  the  individual 
and  in  the  race.  Whatever  may  be  the 
limitations,  we  accept  them,  content  if 
the  possibilities  be  realized.  On  any 
plane,  however  exalted,  the  procedure 
can  be  only  in  natural  lines.  We 
await  nativities  and  the  natural  in- 
crease, or  growth,  wherein  is  lodged  all 
real  authority. 

Enter,  always,  mother  and  child.  But 
almost  it  would  seem  that  the  woman  of 
to-day — the  woman  most  in  evidence,  at 
least — entertains  the  inveterate  masculine 
fallacy   that   human    nature    can   be   re- 
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formed  l>y  Ifu illative  enactinent.  This 
may  be  tlue  to  the  foml  dn-ain  that,  if 
she  participated  in  political  function-;, 
the  whole  situation  would  somehow  ho 
transformed.  Sneh  a  dream  would  nat- 
urally occur  to  a  s<'x  excluded  from  those 
functions.  We  note  that  where  wonum 
does  vote,  she  soon  recovers  from  this  de- 
lusion. But  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
worth  noting  that,  during  the  last  decad<N 
le^rislative  action  and  the  whole  working 
of  representative  government  have,  in  our 
man-made  civilization,  reached  a  stage  of 
unprecedented  etftciency,  recognizing  their 
limitations,  and  meeting  real  conditions 
with  effort  wisely  directed  toward  clearly 
practi<-al)le  betterment,  thus  really  pre- 
})aring  the  way  for  woman's  participation 
in  this  direction.  Thus  comes  to  wonuui 
the  hapi>y  critical  moment  in  world- 
affairs,  just  as  it  came  to  her  in  literature 
in  the  eighteenth  century — a  moment  pre- 
pared for  her  by  man  and  held  out  to  her 
invitingly,  even  ]irovo(*atively. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  is  little  of 
the  mother  in  the  political  functioning 
of  woman — that  the  expansion  of  mother- 
hood could  hardly  be  thought  of  as  in- 
cluding that  field  of  activity.  We  may 
hope  for  a  new  kind  of  politics,  national 
and  international,  a  part  of  the  new 
Naturalism,  or  of  the  transfigured  phys- 
iology of  the  Gospel — a  politics  hardly 
recognizable  under  its  old  name,  embody- 
ing living  truths,  spiritual  children,  with 
the  implication  of  motherhood  as  well  as 
of  paternity.  Such  a  transformation 
could  not  be  effected  by  voting  it  at 
the  polls  or  in  legislative  roll-calls;  it 
must  be  organically  operative  in  the 
hearts  of  the  ])eople,  perhaps  not  in  the 
riumerical  majority,  but  with  snch  com- 
pelling power,  through  the  living  rea- 
son in  it,  that  it  commands,  or  dissolves, 
parties,  before  it  can  be  registered  in  any 
form  of  political  activity.  Woman  is  a 
negligible  factor  in  politics,  and  so  is 
man,  but  for  her.  or  his,  reinforcement 
of  that  organic  spiritual  life  of  the  people 
which  gives  representative  government 
its  real  significance. 

We  nse  the  word  "  spiritual ''  here  in 
no  special  religious  sense.  We  might  as 
well  use  the  word  "  natural,"  if  we  re- 
gard the  profound  implications  of  nature. 
Religion  itself  has  to  be  purged  by  the 
liv.ing   reason   in   us    of  vain   ritual   and 


schola>tic-i>m  U^fore  it  can  have  the 
sanity  of  a  "  luUural  pi«'ty."  Science  lias 
had  its  purgation,  in  a  negfttive  sense, 
l>y  the  exclusion  of  notional  sixjculation; 
also,  in  a  positive  sense,  by  its  disclosure 
of  evolutio.'i,  ncvding  only  to  see  that 
evolution  is  creative.  Philanthropy  is  be- 
\ug  purged  of  self-rigliteousness  and  of 
insane  altruism.  Spiritual  ethics  is  dis- 
closing a  new  per-^pective  of  positive 
values,  displacinir  merely  negative  vir- 
tues, and  fiiuling  an  inexplicable  ideal — 
seeing  that  in  a  creative  life  there  are 
grace,  beauty,  and  goodness,  as  there  are 
rtowei*s  in  the  tield^,  for  which  no  rea- 
son can  be  given,  but  with  all  divine 
reason  in  their  spontaneous  embodiments. 
This  is  what  we  mean  by  a  transfig- 
ured physiology. 

Fiction  is,  in  riur  time,  especially  sig- 
nificant because  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  the  very  organ  of  a  creative  in- 
terpretation and  realization  of  human  life. 
It  is  true  that  nine-tenths  of  our  novels, 
as  a  like  proportion  of  our  plays,  are 
fashioned  merely  for  entertainment — 
some  of  these,  it  must  be  allowed,  for 
intellectual  entertainment,  and  most  of 
them,  following  an  old  fashion,  as  old 
as  fiction  itself,  attempting  something 
more  by  way  of  easy  moralities,  didacti- 
cally or  muck-rakingly.  Our  diversions 
are  legitimate,  but  they  are  for  the 
Uiost  part  reversions.  Our  life  itself  is 
nine-tenths  reversionary,  seriously  and 
innocently.  But  it  is  the  other  tenth 
which  shows  advance  in  vital  movement 
and  real  values,  and  which  engages  crea- 
tive faculty  and  vision. 

We  shall  not  call  the  fiction  of  this 
creative  order  the  ''  best,"  or  give  it  any 
other  label.  It  does  not  concern  itself 
with  comparative  or  superlative  degrees 
any  more  than  Nature  does.  It  does  not 
classify  human  phenomena;  it  tends  to 
break  up  all,  and  especially  social,  classi- 
fication. It  is  creative  in  that  it  is 
natural,  and  its  art  is  the  art  which 
Nature  makes,  instinctively  selective,  for 
organic  embodiment,  hence  also  for  form. 
We  should  expect  women  to  be  creators 
here,  with  intuitive  selection;  for  here 
surely  more  than  anywhere  else  is  the 
proper  field  for  the  expansion  of  mother- 
hood. Yet,  without  virile  fertilization, 
it  is  a  sterile  field. 
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NCE  a  fortnight,  with  punctilious 
regularity.  Mr.  T.  Humiston  Jones 
forsook  his  domestic  fireside  to  look 
in  upon  his  cousin,  Dr.  Sylvester 
Schamm.  There  was  nothing  particularly 
inviting  about  the  cluttered,  ill-smelling 
laboratory  to  lure  Mr.  Jones  away  from  his 
comfortable  home,  nor  was  the  unrespon- 
sive personality  of  Dr.  Schamm — grown 
ivory-colored  and  morose  after  sixty  years 
of  solitude  devoted  to  scientific  research — 
calculated  to  mellow,  on  such  occasions,  into 
good  fellowship.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Humis- 
ton Jones's  visits  were  regularly  made. 
It  was  laudable  preservation  of  intimacy 
between  branches  of  a  family-tree  where 
the  angle  of  divergence  was  already  reck- 
oned in  terms  of  third- 
cousinship. 

One  evening,  Mr.  Jones, 
after  depositing  his  hat 
among  the  test-tubes  on  the 
table,  and  having  carefully 
looked  for  traces  of  acid 
upon  the  chair  before  seat- 
ing himself,  ventured  the 
information — 

"  We  have  got  a  new 
cook." 

"So?    Good." 

"  Oh,  well,  we  won't  have 
her  long,"  with  a  sigh  Jones 
resignedly  forestalled  felici- 
tations.   "  They  never  stay." 

"  Ach  !     You  people  with 
families    and    houses!"      Dr 
spread    his    hands    in    disgust.      "  And 
what  you  put  up  with !     Science  might      i^ 
have  solved  all  your  domestic  problems 
long  ago,   but  you — you   care  nothing 
for  Science." 

Jones  smiled  pityingly  at  the  old  recluse. 
"  I  should  like  to  see  your  Science  cope  with 
— well,  with  suburban  cooks,  for  instance." 

"  Why  not?  It  is  simple.  You  say  you 
have  a  cook  now.  Is  she  a  good  cook? 
Then  make  her  stay  with  you  forever." 

"By  scientific  means?"  Mr.  Jones's  tone 
was  politely  jeering. 

"  Precisely.  In  this  day  of  serums,  vac- 
cines, and  antitoxins,  anything  is  possible. 
If  Science  can  prevent  you  from  getting 
smallpox,  or  dying  of  lockjaw,  it  can  pre- 
vent you  from  losing  a  cook !  The  problem 
is  simple  and  ridiculous  by  comparison." 
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"  I  should  be  much  indebted  to  Science — " 
began  Jones,  humbly. 

"  Then  you  shall  be."  Dr.  Schamm's  tone 
became  dry  and  formal.  "  What  I  shall  pro- 
pound is  theory,  but  we  can  easily  demon- 
strate it  as  fact.  Cooks,  you  tell  me,  do  not 
like  to  stay  long  in  one  place.  There  is  a 
psychological  reason  for  that,  and  under  it  a 
physiological  basis.  I  maintain  that,  inocu- 
lated with  the  proper  serum,  any  cook  can 
be  made  to  develop  a  willingness  to  remain 
in  one  household — nay,  to  cling  to  it  in- 
definitely, in  fact.  We  must  derive  our 
serum  from  the  animal  that  most  markedly 
has  developed  the  instinct  of  home-clinging. 
Now  what  animal  is  pre-eminently  attached 
to  its  place  of  domicile  and  can  hardly  be 
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•Irivt'ii  from  it?  Of  cours**.  tlu-  common 
house-cat.  Very  well,  then,  we  will  produce 
the  desired  serum  from  the  cat.  I  will  not 
iio  into  the  seientitic  details — th«'\  would  U« 
unintelli«:il)le  t«>  you.  However,  when  we 
have  our  serum  propareil,  consider  what  it 
will  m»'an.  In  it  is  concentrated  all  the 
homed injring  temlencies  of  the  cat  :  it  em 
Wodies  the  very  <|uintessence  of  feline  yearn- 
in«;  for  the  hearthstone;  it  is  the  spirit  of 
homesickness  li<|Uefied  and  raised  to  the 
iiiU  |)ower.  I  <lo  not  speak  witli  scientific 
♦  xactness.  for  you  mitjht  not  «,'et  the  point." 
"  Yes.  yes,  I  sfc."  assented  .lones,  hoju' 
klndlinir   into  4'nthusiasni.      "(Jo  on!" 

"  Now  we  ajjply  a  hypodermic  of  tln'  serum 
to  the  forearm  of  the  cook.  Slie  exj>eriences 
no  unusual  pli\>^i('al  reaction.  Shr  need  not 
<'ven  understand  the  purpose  of  tlu'  a|)plica- 
tion.  Hut  within  f(»rty-ei},'ht  hours  h\  her 
own  free  will  she  is  hound  to  you  forever!" 

••Wonderful!"  exclainird  the  Ix-wilden'd 
hut  enraptured  Jours. 

"  When  you  come  a«;ain.  in  two  weeks' 
time,  I  will  try  to  have  the  serum  ready  for 
you.  There  are  several  cats  in  the  rear  <»f 
this  plac(».  which  disturh  my  work  at  nifrhts, 
and  I  shall  l>e  jrlad  to  miss  them.  However, 
thi.s  is  scientific  trillintr.  and  I  can  hardly 
afford  to  waste  my  time  over  it." 

A  fortnijjht  later  the  serum  arrived, 
and  by  takinir  advantatje  of  a  |>assinj:  ail- 
ment ')f  r>rid<:et"s.  the  inoculation  was  suc- 
cessfully efTected.  and  "Rridpet  none  the  wiser 
as  to  its  purpose.  Then  the  .Tones  house- 
hold awaited  breathlessly  the  result.  Two 
days  passed  serenely  by.  On  the  third  the 
tensi<^n  of  suspense  was  broken,  and  Mrs. 
.[ones  tele])boned  the  news  to  her  husband: 

"  Humiston.  she  lias  unpacked  her  trunk 
and  put  the  trunk  up  in  the  cfarret!" 

Kvid*^ntly  the  serum  was  takinfj  effect.  A 
day  or  two  later  there  were  other  corrol)ora- 
tive  symptoms. 

"  A  box  of  Bridget's  things  came  from 
somewhere  to-day.  And  what  do  you  think. 
Humiston,  she  is  actually  nailing  up  pictures 
and   decorating  her  room.'' 

Mr.  Jones  beamed  beatifically  at  bis  en- 
raptured wife. 

"  And.  oh.  Humiston.  ^Irs.  P.rown's  cook 
left   to-day!" 

"  Sorry  for  Brown.  Say.  ^Nfatilda.  there's 
plenty  of  serum  left  in  that  bottle.  Why 
shouldn't  we  pass  it  over  the  fence — " 

"  Humiston  Jones,  not  one  drop  out  of 
that  bottle  ever  gets  into  Mrs.  Brown's 
hands!"  Tbe  emphasis  of  this  remark  led 
Jones  to  drop  the  suggestion  once  for  all. 

In  the  months  that  followed,  the  efficacy 
of  Dr.  Schamm's  serum  upheld  the  most  ex- 
treme predictions  of  its  inventor.  Bridget 
continued  to  cook  to  the  complete  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Jones  household,  and  apparently 
had  determined  upon  nothing  .short  of  life- 
tenure  in  office.  The  lengthening  term  of 
Bridget's  services  became  a  matter  of  won- 
der and  comment  among  the  neighbors, 
especially  to  Mrs.  Brown  next  door.  Her 
fourth  cook  had  taken  a  somewhat  violent 
departure  the  week  before. 


"  And  Bridgrt  is  g<»ing  with  you  t«»  the 
shore?"  Mrs.  15n»wn  «|ueried  sweetly  of  Mrs. 
JoneS  when  the  winter  and  spring  months 
had  given  place  to  Jun«'.  •  What  a  treasure 
she  must   be!" 

"Yes,  Hriilget  i-»  greatl>  attat-hed  to  us 
She  declares  that  she  has  found  a  real  hom« 
at  last."  Mrs.  Jones's  satisfaction  in  the 
fact  was  augnu'iiled  by  the  satisfaction  that 
the  fact  was  being  impn'ssed  on  .Mrs.  Brown. 

**  1  am  .so  ghul  I  How  fortunate  you  are!" 
.\nd  with  this  exchange  of  amenities,  tin 
breach    wiih'iied. 

On  the  loth  of  Juiir  Mr.  .lones  saw  hi'- 
family  with  Bridget  and  the  i nipt  tllnicntti 
(d'  tiM'  sununer  sojotirn  saf«dy  on  hoard  tip 
train  for  Hayside  iW'aeh.  I'wo  days  later  the 
policenum  on  duty  in  Jones's  nei;:hl>orhood 
ttdejihoned   Jones. 

**  Mxcuse  me.  Mr.  Jones.  somebo<ly  has 
forced  the  hack  door  of  your  house  and  i- 
inside   now." 

Jones  abruptly  dropped  business,  ami 
rushing  home,  found  Hridget  defending  the 
kitchen  door  from  the  entrance  td'  tli4'  olli 
cer  of  the  l;iw.  .\  hmd  iiltereat  nm  wm- 
in   proL'ress. 

"Hridget.  what  does  thi^  mean:"  de 
man<led  Jones. 

"  Sure.    .Mr.    Jones,    and    I    siiould    loike    |n 
know     nii'silf.        If     a     daycent,     law  ahidiii 
woman  can't  set  fut*   in  her  own  house — th. 
only    rale    home    T    ever    had    in    me    loife 
without    this   blackguard    a-ti'-ryin'   to   intei 
feeyer — '' 

"  But.  Bridget,  where  is   Mrs.  Jones?" 

"  At  the  shore,  sir — foine  and  well  I  left 
the  missus — 1  was  just  that  homesick  for  a 
soight  of  me   own    kitchen — " 

"Did  Mis.  Jones  consent  to  your  coming 
back  this  way?" 

"  jiegorra,  an'  if  it  didn't  claiK'  slij)  me 
moind  to  tell  the  missus — I  was  just  that 
homesick   fer  th'  ould   place." 

Jones  dismissed  the  policeman,  and  con- 
fronted the  problem  of  getting  Bridget 
headed  toward  Bayside  Beach  again.  For 
an  hour  entreaties  and  threats  alternated 
in  confusing  succession,  and  slowly  Bridget 
yielded.  Jones  called  a  cab.  and  in  spite  of 
I'ridget's  laments  at  this  new  breaking  of 
lionie  ties  she  was  got  aboard  the  0.10  train. 

Two  nights  later.  Jones  returning  found 
Bridget  again,  this  time  entrenched  in  h<'r 
room. 

"  If  the  misf^us  loikes  me  cookin',  'tis  here 
she  can  come  fer  it."  The  ultimatum 
gained  emphasis  coming  through  the  barred 
door.  "  I'll  not  be  traipsin'  all  over  the 
counthry.  puttin'  up  wid  infarior  comforts, 
lavin'  me  home  —  the  only  rale  home  I 
ever  .  .  ." 

In  despair  Jones  sought  the  laboratory 
of  Dr.  Schamm.  The  latter's  ivory  counte- 
nance crinkled  into  strange,  scientific  delight 
at  Jones's  story. 

"  \''ou  have  made  a  real  contribution  to 
Science — " 

"  Science  be  hanged!"  cut  in  the  lay-mind- 
ed Jones.     "  I  want  a  cook  that  will  stay  put." 

"  But  wliat  can  you  expect?"  retorted  the 
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scientist.      "  Bridget    is    naturally    exempli- 
fying the  exact  traits  of  the  cat.     The  cat 
does  not  care  for  the  family,   she  clings  to 
the  house.      And   if  carried   away  by   force, 
she  is  irresistibly  drawn  back  to  her  original 
l)lace  of  domicile.     Now  the  serum  has   do- 
xeloped  precisely  this  instinct  of  the  cat  in 
your     cook.       She     has     returned     twice — a 
beautiful   example    of   the    immutable   work- 
ings   of    scientific    law.      We    should    try    a 
more  difficult  experiment — such  as  we  know 
has  successfully  been  attempted  many  times 
with   cats.      You    can   hardly   carry    Bridget 
oft'    in    a    basket,    but    you    can 
blindfold   her   and   drop  her   ofl' 
the  train  at  some  wayside  sta- 
tion.    She  will  undoubtedly  find 
her   way   back   to   the   house  by 
the  shortest  route.     I  will  pre- 
pare     a      scientific      report      of 
this—" 

"  Stufl:'  and  nonsense!"  angrily 
interjected  Jones.  "  A  cook  is 
intended  to  cook,  and  if  Bridget 
can't  be  made  to  return  to  the 
family,  the  family  will 
have  to  come  back  to  the 
cook." 

Dr.  Schamm  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  and  the 
Jones  family  made  an  un- 
seasonable return  from 
Bayside    Beach. 

'■  At  any  rate,"  Mrs. 
Jones  comforted  herself, 
"  Mrs.  Brown  is  without 
a  cook  again,  and  that  makes  the  sixth." 

In  the  months  that  followed,  Mrs.  Jones 
lost  exact  count  of  Mrs.  Brown's  cooks.  The 
Jones  household  pursued  the  smooth  tenor 
of  its  way,  with  Bridget  established  like  a 
rock  in  the  midst  of  domestic  tranquillity. 
It  was  not  until  March  that  a  tardy  Nem- 
esis cast  eyes  upon  the  Jones  household. 
The  blow  fell  one  evening  after  dinner,  which 
Jones  had  eaten  in  silence. 

"  I  have  bad  news,  Matilda."  Jones  tried 
to  put  the  worst  forward  in  a  sort  of  edge- 
wise fashion.  '"'  I  can't  renew  the  lease  on 
this  house." 

"  Then  we  can  move  out  to  Woodside,"  re- 
plied Mrs,  Jones,  complacently.  "  I  have 
always  wanted  to  get  away  from  this 
dusty,   noisy — " 

She  stopped  with  a  gasp,  and  husband 
and  wife  eyed  each  other  in  dread  compre- 
hension.     Bridget! 

"  Humiston  Jones,  you've  (jot  to  renew  the 
lease  on  this  house.  If  you  can't  renew  the 
lease,  you've  got  to  huy  the  house!" 

"  That's  exactly  the  trouble,  my  dear. 
That's  why  I  can't  lease  again.  The  house 
has  been  sold." 

"Sold!" 

Mr.  Jones  hesitated,  then  bravely  came 
out  with  the  worst.    "  Brown  has  bought  it." 

When  Mrs.  Jones  had  been  reduced  to  a 
state  of  comparative  quiet,  Jones  was 
speedily  despatched  to  Dr.  Schamm's  to 
make  a  final  appeal  to  Science  such  as  the 
desperate    situation    demanded.      He    found 
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the  laboratory  dismantled,  and  the  doctor 
in  the  midst  of  hasty  preparations  for  a 
return  to  Germany.  Dr.  Schamm  was  on 
the  eve  of  a  great  discovery,  which  could 
be  given  to  the  world  only  from  Heidel- 
berg. He  waved  aside  the  matter  of 
the  cook  with  true  scientific  disgust  over 
domestic  trivialities.  But  when  Jones 
pleaded  and  insisted,  he  briefly  pointed  out 
that  it  was  over  a  year  since  Bridget  had 
been  inoculated,  and  it  was  probable  that 
the  effect  of  the  serum  was  now  almost 
exhausted.  Bridget  would  in  all  likelihood 
make  no  objection  to  the  change  to  Wood- 
side,  and  her  abnormally  long  association 
with  the  Jones  family  ought  surely  to 
count  in  their  favor. 

On  May  first  the  Joneses  and  Bridget 
moved  to  Woodside — and  the  bottle  of 
serum  was  broken  and  spilled  in  the  mov- 
ing.    The  situation  was  now  acute. 

"  You  are  to  have  one  of  the  very  best 
looms,"  Mrs.  Jones  explained  to  Bridget 
in  her  sweetest  tones  as  they  faced  the 
clean  emptiness  of  the  new  house.  "  It's 
going  to  be  ever  so  much  nicer  living  out 
here  with  fresh  air  and  green  trees  than 
in  the  hot,  dusty  city.     Don't  you  think  so?" 

"  Indeed  an'  I  do,  mum,"  agreed  Bridget, 
and  following  Mrs.  Jones  she  made  an  in- 
spection of  her  new  quarters  on  the  third 
floor. 

"  A  front  room,  you  see,  Bridget,"  said 
Mrs.  Jones,  impressively — "  large,  airy,  sun- 
shiny, and  a  beautiful  Anew  of  the  river." 
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"  Indeed,  iriimi.  I  never  dreamt  of  liavin" 
the  loikes  of  this  for  me  poor  l)ones  to  rest 
in,"  Bridget  purred. 

The  routine  of  domestic  life  was  nervously 
re-established  in  the  new  abode,  and  the  dra- 
matic suspense  lengthened  from  hours  to 
days.  When  a  we<^k  had  passed,  ]\Irs. 
Jones  began  to  take  heart.  The  second 
week  followed,  and  it  seemed  that  Dr. 
S'chamm  must  be  right  in  his  conjecture 
that  the  serum  had  spent  its  potency. 
After  the  third  w^eek  ^Mrs.  Jones  felt  that 
she  could  safely  remit  her  vigilance  for  the 
day  and  do  some  long-deferred  shopping  in 
town.  On  Friday  she  went,  making  a 
round  of  the  shops,  and  winding  up  in  the 
afternoon  at  Jones's  office  in  a  state  of  de- 
pleted funds.  Just  then  the  telephone  rang; 
at  the  other  end  of  the  wire  was  Brown. 

"Jones,  is  that  you?  .  .  .  Can  you  hear 
me  above  this  noise?  .  .  .  For  Heaven's  sake, 
come  up  here  and  call  off  your  cook  .  .  . 
Yes,  she  has  landed  here  with  two  trunks 
and  I  don't  know  how  many  packing-boxes 
out  on  the  sidewalk,  and  is  trying  to  put 
our  cook  out  of  the  kitchen.  .  .  .  They're 
at  each  other  now  and  making  an  awful 
racket — can't  you  hear  it?  .  .  .  What  am  T 
to  do?  Mrs.  Brown  is  away.  .  .  .  Can't 
you  come  up  and  help  straighten  out  the 
mess?  .  .  .  Your  cook  must  be  crazy!  .  .  . 
I'm  afraid  to  go  out  in  the  kitchen.  .  .  . 
Good  Lord!    that  sounds  like  the  crockery." 

Jones  was  abruptly  cut  off,  but  he  did 
not  wait  for  further  details.  With  Mrs. 
Jonos,  he  fled  up-town.  Whatever  the 
tumult  had  been  a  few  minutes  before,  the 
house  now  presented  a  silent  and  dignified 
exterior.      Jones    rang   the   bell,    and   to   his 


suiprisc  it  was  Mrs.  liiowii.  still  wearing 
her  hat  and  gloves,  who  ushered  them 
cordially  into  what  had  once  been  their 
(«wn    parlor,   now   strangely   transformed. 

"  Mr.  Jones,  and  dear  Mrs.  Jones,  I  am 
so  sorry  Mr.  Brown  troubled  you.  Luckily 
]  7*eturne(l  just  after  he  telephoned,  and  1 
soon  smoothed  things  over  in  the  kitchen. 
There  was  no  getting  Bridget  out  of  the 
house.  What  a  strange  attachment  she 
seems  to  have  for  the  house! — the  house, 
Mrs.  Jones.  Of  course,  my  cook  left  out  of 
sheer  fright.  I  gave  her  the  full  month's 
wages,  so  she  seemed  satisfied,  poor  thing. 
Bridget  insists  on  staying — " 

"  The  idea ! "  snorted  Mrs.  Jones.  "  Brid- 
get is  my  cook — " 

"  Pardon  me.  dear  Mrs.  Jones,"  Mrs. 
Brown  resumed  sweetly,  "  that  is  exactly 
what  I  have  been  trying  to  impress  upon 
Bridget  myself,  and  what  she  wholly  fails 
to  grasp." 

'•  I'll    talk    to   her   myself — " 

"  T  do  wish  you  would.  Mrs.  Jones." 
chimed  in  Mrs.  Brown,  quickly.  This  readi- 
ness made  Mrs.  Jones  pause  and  consider. 

"  No  use.  It's  the  serum  still  working." 
Jones  whispered  in  his  wife's  ear.  Mrs. 
Jones  mentally  debated  the  chances  of  vic- 
tory and  defeat  and  then  discreetly  yielded. 

From  the  parlor  to  the  hall,  and  from  the 
hall  to  the  door,  the  women  vied  with  each 
other  in  a  profusion  of  politeness  and  re- 
grets.    It  was  a  most  amiable  parting. 

Mrs.  Jones  maintained  a  grim  silence 
for  three  blocks,  then  broke   it. 

"And  to  think,  Humiston,  I  taught  Brid- 
get my  secret  recipe  for  green-tomato  com- 
pote!" 
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Grandpa  and  the  Fog-Horn 

IS    a    fog-horn    on    tli'    shore 
Where   we   live,   an'   it   just   make 
Sometimes   such   a  nawful    roar 

Till   your    ears    inside   they    ache. 
But  it  only   roars  just  when 

They's    a   fog — 'cause    ships   they   might 
Try  to  sail  right  in,  an'  then 

They    be    wrecked    all    up    some    night! 

Grampa  come  to  visit  us. 

An'  las'  night  th'  fog-horn  start 
Settin'  up  a  nawful  fuss — 

Roarin'    awful    close    apart. 
Course  we  go  right  on  an'  sleep, 

'Cause  we're  used  to  it,  you  know, 
An'  don't  hear  it  while  it  keep 

"  Waw-in'  "    an'    a    '•  Waw-in'  "    so. 

But  poor  grampa  he  ain't  been 

Visitin'  us   since  we  come 
To  this  house  an'  moved  'way  in 

From   th'   house   we   moved   out   from. 
So  he  just  don't  sleep  at  all 

An'  at  breakfast  he  just  gap', 
An'  he  let  his  boiled  egg  fall 

Purt'  near  right  into  his  lap. 

An'  he  ast  us  if  some  one 

Ain't  got  cows  some  place  that's  near, 
An'  pa  say  he  guess  there's  none — 

If  there  is,  w'y  he  ain't  hear. 
Grampa  say,  "  I  heard  a  cow 

Beller  all  night  fer  her  calf. 
My,   but   she   kicked   up   a   row!" — 

An'    my   goodness!      How   we   laugh! 

Wilbur  D.  Nesbit. 


The  Only  Job  Left 

THE  Governor  of  a  Western  State  tells 
of  the  time  when  he  was  so  annoyed 
by  oflice-seekers  that  he  was  compelled  to 
make  public  announcement  in  the  press 
that  in  view  of  the  multitudinous  applica- 
tions for  office,  he  would  be  unable  to  give 
consideration   to  them   all. 

Shortly  after  this  announcement,  the 
Governor  received  the  following  letter: 

"  Honorable  Mr.  Governor, — I  see  by  the 
papers  where  it  says  that  you  are  going  to 
take  a  month  off  to  destroy  the  thousands 
of  applications  for  jobs.  Mr.  Governor,  if 
everything  else  is  gone,  may  I  ask  that  I 
get  the  job  of  helping  you  tear  up  the 
letters?" 


Had   a   Bad   Reputation 

A  CERTAIN  Boston  woman  recently  passed 
the  house  of  a  friend  and  found  Harry, 
the  small  boy  of  the  family,  sitting  on  the 
front  steps,  weeping  bitterly.  She  stopped 
and  asked  what  was  the  matter. 

"  We— we've  got  a  new  baby  in  the  house 
and  he  is  making  an  awful  lot  of  noise,  an' 
papa's  on  the  road,  an'  he  don't  know  any- 
thing about  it!" 

"  But,"  protested  the  woman,  bewildered- 
ly, "  that   is  nothing  to   cry   about,   Harry." 

Harry  stopped  crying  long  enough  to 
fix  an  indignant  glare  on  the  woman. 
"  You  don't  know,"  he  said,  bitterly.  "  Papa 
always  bla.mes  me  for  everything  that  hap- 
pens while  he  is  away." 


r-3    w«:\  i_i->.  e-r 


Mrs.  Newlyriche.    "  Oh,  Silas,  isn't  that  coiffure  wonderfulf 
Mr.   Newlyrtctte.  ''It  is  pretty  good.     Is  it  Java  or  Mocha?" 
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True    Sense    of    Proportion 

WITH  k»'en  appreciation  of  Boston  a^ 
tlie  ••  hub  of  the  universe,"  ami  from 
his  home  in  one  of  its  suburbs,  a  seven-year- 
old  bov  recentlv  wrote  to  an  aunt  in  the 
Middle*  West: 

'*  I  am  learning  to  write  with  ink — 
mother  is  teaching  me.  1  am  writing  the 
history  of  the  world.  The  tirst  one  (vol- 
ume) is  about  New  England.  The  second 
one  is  to  be  about  Greece." 


Food    for    Fun 

M.\KV.  ■  .>aid  a  lady  rather  sharply  t»» 
her  cook,  '*  1  must  insist  that  you  keep 
better  hours  and  that  you  have  less  com 
l)any  in  the  kitchen  at  night.  Last  niglii 
you  kept  me  from  sleeping  because  «)f  lh«- 
ui>rtn\rious  laughter  of  one  of  your  woman 
friends." 

■■  Vis,  mum,  I  know."  was  the  apologetic 
reply,  "  but  she  couldn't  help  it.  I  was 
a-t«'iliir  of  how  you  tried  to  make  a  eakr 
one   <h«v." 


Family    Pride 

M1[S.  F was  doing  her  best  to  amuse 
and  entertain  her  strenuous  tive-year- 
old  grandson  and  namesake.  Ford,  Indng  in 
turn  every  animal  which  his  fancy  dictated. 
Finally,    after    unusual    e.\ertion,    she    asked. 

'•  D(3e.s*  your  Grandma  M play  with  y()U 

this  way?" 

Drawing  himself  up  i)roudly.  Ford  re- 
plied, "Ed  have  you  know  my  (Jran'ma 
M is   a    perfect    ladv!" 


On   Books 

TJIK  books  we  think  w«'  ouglit  to  read  are 
poky,  dull,  and  dry; 
The  books  that  we  would  like  to  read  we  are 

ashamed  to  l)uy : 
The  books  that  people  talk  about  we   never 

can  recall : 
And    the    books    that    people    give    us — oh. 
they're  the  worst  of  all! 

Carolyn  Wei.ls. 


Resourceful 

'  You's    broke   you'    ban  jo   s 
Now    what    you    givan    to 

Ki!    dat    ain't    anyt'ing, 
I'll   git    one   out   my   shoe 


Advance   Information 

Di;.  .1.  M.  I'.ll  1^IJ^^.  the  well-known 
edit«»r  and  divine,  addressing  a  New 
\'ork  ("ity  Sumlay-school.  related  an  inci- 
lient  that  greatly  interested  the  children, 
lie  told  of  meeting  a  ragged,  hungry-looking 
little  girl  in  the  street  on  a  wintry  day.  and 
when  he  (juestioned  her  she  recited  a  ])itiful 
tale  of  a  sick  mother  and  younger  brothers 
and  sisters  without  food.  After  giving  her 
a  silver  dollar  the  good  doctor  followed  at 
a  safe  distance  to  see  what  she  would  do 
with  the  money. 

"  Now,  children,  what  do  you  suppose  was 
the  first  thing  she  bought  with  that  dol- 
lar?" said  Dr.  Buckley.     "Hands  up." 

Up  went  the  hands,  and  one  child  after 
another  ventured  a  guess,  but  none  proved 
correct.  Finally  a  little  boy  whose  upraised 
hand  alone  remained  was  asked  for  his 
answer    to    the    (piestion. 

"  A  basket."  he  sang 

i.Ut. 

■  Correct,"  said  the 
doctor;  "there's  a  boy 
who  thinks.  Now,  son, 
come  up  here  on  the 
platform  and  tell  us 
why  you  think  it  was 
a    basket." 

After  considerable 
coaxing  the  boy  reach- 
ed the  platform,  but 
seemed  unwilling  to 
talk.  "  Go  on,"  urged 
the  doctor,  "  I  want 
these  boys  and  girls  to 
learn  to  think,  too." 

The  boy  still  hesi- 
tated and  Dr.  Buckley 
took  from  his  pocket 
a  silver  quarter.  "  I'll 
give  you  this,"  he  said, 
"if  you'll  tell  us  what 
makes  you  think  the 
little  girl  bought  a 
basket  first." 

"  Be-be-cause,"  stam- 
mered the  youngster, 
at  last  moved  by  the 
sight  of  the  money. 
"  I  was  over  in  Hobo- 
ken  last  Sunday  and 
heard  you  tell  the 
storv    there." 


trill  g  ; 
do?" 


Mrs.  Blueblood.  "  Oh,  Doctor,  Vm  so  worried  about  him.     He  hasn^t  harked  above  a 
ichisper  since  Thursday." 


Homely  Hints  for  Happy  Boys 

TACT 

WHEN   your   father   has   a   headache   you 
should  always  bang  the  door; 
If  your  mother's  feeling  giddy  you  should 
stamp    upon    the    floor; 
Yell    and    whistle    as    you   run — it   is   really 
ripping   fun, 
And    discourages    your    elders    when    they 
tend   to   be   a  bore. 

ON   GETTING  UP 

When  the  matutinal  knock 

Comes  to  rouse  you  from  repose, 
Quite  regardless  of  the  clock 

Turn   and  take  another   doze. 
Should  your  relatives  complain 
Do  not  let  it  give  you  pain ; 
Never  mind  if  breakfast's  late, 
It  will  do  them  good  to  wait. 

DEPORTMENT 

How   provoking   is   the   mat 

Lying  by  the  entrance  door! 
Mud  abounds,  but  what  of  that? 

Carpets    cover    every    floor. 
Walk  exactly  where  you  please 
(Manners   should  have  perfect  ease), 
Asking,    when   your    parents   tease, 
"What  are  rags  and  carpets  for?" 

Rosamund  Marriott  Watson. 


Why   She   Ret«rned 

MRS.  JOHNSON  had  gone  away  from  home, 
leaving  Mr.  Johnson  disconsolate.  On 
arriving  at  her  destination,  she  missed  her 
gold  lace. pin,  and  wrote  her  servant,  asking 
the  girl  to  let  her  know  if  she  had  found 
anything  on  the  dining-room  floor. 

The  servant  wrote  as  follows :  "  When 
sweeping  the  dining-room  floor  this  morn- 
ing, I  found  thirty  matches,  four  corks,  and 
a  pack  of  cards." 


Not   Prepared 

A  CHICAGO  Board  of  Trade  man,  who  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  attending  church, 
was  taking  a  walk  one  Sunday  morning,  and 
on  coming  to  a  church  at  the  regular  hour 
of  service,  he  decided  to  go  in.  As  he 
entered  the  auditorium,  in  which  the  pews 
were  adjusted  upon  a  sloping  floor,  an  usher 
stepped  forward,  and  wishing  to  consult  him 
as  to  location  before  conducting  him  to  a 
sittina",  politely  inquired: 

"  Would  vou  like  to  come  down  pretty 
well  ?" 

Mistaking  the  inquiry  to  be  an  appeal  for 
money,  the  Board  of  Trade  man  began  to 
fumble  through  his  pockets,  as  he  drawled: 

"  I'd  like  to ;  but  I'm  not  prepared  to 
come  down  very  heavy,  as  fifteen  cents  is 
all  I  have  with  me." 


EY(|\iy>^  3^[>£>^^^ 


^Ih.    Rhino    (looking    in    the    mirror).   *' /  am  ajruiil   thcfie  horns  <jirr   nir  a  'cross 
expression." 


Not   a   Boston   Girl 

THE  jjirl  was  a  dainty  thing  in  pink,  evi- 
dently a  stranger  in  Boston;  the  fellow 
had  Harvard  written  all  over  him.  They 
were  standing  in  the  delivery-room  of  the 
Public  Library,  and  he  was  explaining  to 
her  the  decorations  by  Edwin  AblK'y,  which 
illustrate  the  legend  of  tlie  Holy  Grail.  As 
he  talked  he  glanced  occasionally  at  his  fair 
listener  and  seemed  pleased  to  find  her  ap- 
parently lost  in  rapture.  Einally,  when  his 
stock  of  knowledge  was  exhausted,  he  ex- 
claimed: 

"  Why,  T  never  before  knew  that  you  were 
so  interested  in  art." 

For  a  moment  longer  she  continued  to 
gaze  at  the  painting,  then  with  a  tremulous 
little  sigh  she  turned  to  him  with: 

"  I  have  been  wondering  how  many  pieces 
it  would  make  if  cut  up  into  one  of  those 
picture  puzzles." 


Father's   Little   Joke 

A  BALTIMORE   man   recently   called   at   a 
friend's  house  where  the  stork  had  lately 
arrived. 

"Hello,   Tom!"   was   the  eflfusive  greeting 
of  the  caller.     "What  is  it?     Boy  or  girl?" 
"  Guess,"  said  the  father. 
"  Boy,"  ventured  the  caller. 
With  a  sad  smile,  the  new  parent  added, 
"  Old  man,  you're  only  half  right." 


Time    Enoagh    Then 

ASOMERSirrSIIIK!-:  hiborer.  going  to 
work  in  the  morning,  called  for  his 
mate  and  found  him  hanging  to  a  beam  in 
his  barn.  He  went  on  to  his  work,  and  on 
ariival  said  to  the  other  men: 

"What  do  'ee  think  I've  a-zeed?  Hill 
Smith  strung  up  in  the  barn.  'Anged 
'usself!" 

"'Anged  'usself.  'ave  'ee?"  they  said. 
"And  what's  do?     Cut  'en  down?" 

"Cut  'en  down?"  he  replied.  "No;  'un 
warn't  dead  vet!" 


Where    There's   a   Will 

A  LITTLE  boy  of  five  years  approached  the 
druggist  to  ask  for  a  pasteboard  box 
similar  to  those  some  friends  of  his  had 
secured  from  the  druggist. 

"  I  haven't  got  one  left,"  said  the  drug- 
gist. 

"  I  know  where  one  is,"  offered  the 
youngster. 

"Where?"    asked   the   pharmacist. 

The  little  fellow  led  him  to  one  of  the 
show-cases  and  pointed. 

"  Why.  that  box  has  got  candy  in  it,"  said 
the  druggist. 

"But"  I  could  eat  it  out,"  said  the  little 
fellow,   seriously. 

He  got  the  box,  and  part  of  the  candy, 
too. 


illu    i     . 
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Naples    and    the    Lotto 

BY   MARIE    VAN    VORST 


IF  the  provinces  and  environing;  shores 
are  honeycombed  by  American  emi- 
gration, Naples — warm,  golden,  pas- 
sionate, wonderful — her  fair  brows  set 
to  the  sea,  bound  by  the  sea  as  though 
by  a  turquoise  band,  is  as  brimming  with 
folk  as  a  cup  is  full  of  wine — as  deep 
with  sound  and  murmurs  as  a  hive.  The 
city  is  in  the  grip  of  life:  not  as  the 
West  understands  living,  but  in  the  Ori- 
ental sense  of  the  term. 

The  place  pays  the  price  of  its  charm 
and  is  both  loved  and  hated.  As  for  the 
Neapolitans,  they  snap  their  fingers  at 
all  Italy.  The  tortuous,  redolent,  foul 
old  town  is  content  with  itself,  and  its 
divinity,  the  sea.  The  people's  gods,  their 
loves  and  fears,  their  delights  and  super- 
stitions, are  happily  and  noisily  contained 
in  this  southern  metropolis,  circled  by 
azure  waves,  bound  again  by  shores  of 
pearl,  the  bay  studded  by  islands  that 
lie  like  blue  roses  on  a  lapis-lazuli  table. 
Thus  the  eyes  of  the  Neapolitans  are 
feasted  with  beauty. 

"  We  of  Nafjoli,"  they  shrug,  and  cut 
off  all  Italy  with  a  sweep,  and  are  still 
like  a  kingdom  of  their  own  and  tem- 
peramentally isolated.  In  revenge  the 
north  hates  Naples  heartily.  "  Earth- 
quakes!" the  Romans  exclaim;  ''but  of 
course!  and  eruptions  of  Vesuvius  of 
course — what  do  you  expect?  Naples  is 
a  very  wicked  city.  It  is  the  scum  of 
the  kingdom.  It  will  be  with  them  as 
it  was  in  Sicily,  and  small  loss." 

Opposite  Naples  lie  the  entombed  cities 
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wdiose  fate  followed  their  vices,  and 
Italy  says  she  will  not  be  surprised  when 
Naples  follows  the  same  fate. 

Extremely  Oriental  and  in  many  ways 
untouched  by  civilization,  Naples  is 
nearly  as  barbarous  as  the  East.  The 
city  basks  in  the  ardor  of  the  sun,  and 
with  the  lungs  of  its  alleys  and  streets 
breathes  deeply  the  ineffable  air  of  the 
bay,  and,  if  close  to  its  destruction  by 
fire  or  wave  or  volcano,  the  Sea  Nymph 
has  counted  already  many  sunny  days 
and  star-bathed  nights  in  her  tempestuous 
history.  Old  Parthenope  tempted  the 
Greek,  Oscan,  Roman,  Goth,  Byzantine, 
Norman,  German,  French,  and  Spaniard. 
But  her  beauty  appears  to  have  proved 
fatal  to  the  making  of  history  and  to 
have  weakened  her  conquerors,  for  in 
literature,  art,  or  war  Naples  has  done 
nothing  tremendous.  Like  a  woman  con- 
tent to  be  perfectly  lovely,  the  seaport 
has  simply  existed.  Surrounded  by  leg- 
end and  by  greatness,  she,  herself  her 
only  excuse  for  being,  has  gone  down 
into  proverb  nevertheless.  "  See  Naples 
and  die."  Of  Grecian  origin,  cut  in 
upon,  scarred  over,  by  the  vandalism  of 
the  twentieth  centur>%  the  old  charm  re- 
mains, and  the  peninsula  is  as  jealous 
of  her  as  in  the  early  times,  when 
Parthenope-Cumse  fetched  the  Emperor 
and  his  suite  from  Rome  to  these  blue 
coasts.  Villa,  garden,  park,  and  terrace 
drew  lovely  Tines  along  these  shores  from 
Naples  to  the  islands.  The  galleys  of 
Nero  and  the  barges  of  Lucullus  rocked 
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<ui  tliese  bays,  surruuinltMl  by  naked 
youths,  and  maidens  in  the  form  of  nier- 
uiaids;  and  tlie  feasts  made  detestable  to 
history  end)ittered  the  region  with  fan- 
tastic orgies.  Laurel-browed  Virgil  eanie 
here  to  sing;  emiK^rors  lived  and  died 
here;  Nero  murdered  his  mother  at  Haiie; 
and  of  Rome  and  (ireeee  nothing  but  the 
brftwn  earth  ruins  n-main. 

Formed  by  irregularities  and  iij)- 
heavals  of  the  earth's  unrest  created  by 
the  fires  of  the  centre,  yellow  soil,  suft 
rock,  and  lava  compose  these  cypress- 
gniwn  tuia  hills.  The  coast  is  an  emana- 
tion of  the  most  violent  i)henomena.  and 
these  characteristics  of  the  soil — anlor, 
tire,  passion,  and,  one  might  say,  unrest — 
mark  the  pt^ople  of  the  populous  seaport. 

Naples  should  In?  approached  from  the 
sea.  There  the  brown  ('a-<t<'llo  Xiiovo 
ri<es,  v,ashed  by  the  constant  wavi-s. 
Along  the  Vcsuvian  shore,  like  the  sparse 
petals  of  a  rose,  shape<l  against  the 
mountainside,  are  the  scattered  h(»uses  of 
stucco.  Cries  of  the  port— the  singing  of 
a  li(]uid  voiec^ — welcome  the  traveller,  ami 
far  away  swim  Isehia  and  Capri  in  the  in- 
imitable blue.  Vessels  of  all  kinds  from 
all  countries — torpedo-boats,  transatlantic 
liners,  East  India  merchantmen — manned 
by  tavi>aulin,  fez,  and  bluejackets,  sail 
in  and  away  to  the  ringing  of  the  harbor 
bells  and  the  sound  of  the  gun  from  the 
fort  on  the  Rock.  .  .  .  This  is  Naples  from 
the  sea,  Naples  of  bar  and  harbor,  the 
Mecca  of  tourist  and  sailor. 

Over   the   bar   there   is   a    speck   to    be 
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>rtii.  a  liidk.  a  nia>t.  a  funnel,  a  flag,  as 
the  '.-hips  couie  in  from  that  America 
which  has  cast  its  spell  even  over  tin- 
happy  port.  And  yet  m^tbing  coubl  Iw 
more  inditferent  in  attitude  to  the  sea, 
a-  a  port  of  departure,  tlian  those  great 
."^trii'ts  al<»ng  the  (|iiay<;  when  not  bus- 
tling and  ali\c  in  tlic  cooler  i)ai*ts  of  the 
day,  they  are  bewitched  by  the  genii  of 
sleep.  In  the  shadows  of  the  walls,  al- 
most down  to  the  very  ships  tbeuLselves, 
th«'  Xcapolitans  take  their  siestas  curled 
up  in  Orii'iital  t"a<]non,  and  tlic  (|iiartti- 
and  -irei'ts  df  Santa  Lucia  are  ju>t  as 
full  of  beggar-  and  out-of-door  livers, 
as  emotional,  a<  droll,  as  complete,  annis- 
ing,  terrible,  an<l  beautiful,  as  Santa 
Lucia  when  public  opinion  considered  it 
a  la'/ar-b<»use  id'  disi-ase  and  modern  hy- 
giene sw(  pt  its  broom  through  it.  Along 
the  docks  an<l  the  streets  to  the  i)iers 
are  ])iled  the  cargoes  for  the  incoming 
and  outgoing  sliij)-,  and  -traight  up  from 
I  he  jioil  climbs  Xai)l('s  and  raises  its  lin(^ 
of  >tucco  bouses  marking  the  tir>t  wide 
avenue.  These  buildings  are  i)ink  and 
violet  and  blue,  snow  white  and  chrome 
yellow,  brave  with  balconies  at  ever\ 
window — balconies  on  which  the  Nea 
politans  drape  themselves,  display  them- 
selves from  dawn  to  dawn  again.  The 
))alconies  are  also  draped  with  the  drying 
]inen  of  the  populace,  as  if  for  some 
national  festival:  garments  of  every  type 
and  color,  rags,  miles  upon  miles  of  them,, 
dry  in  the  breeze,  flutter  in  the  ardent 
-un,  dried  l)y  the  warmth  and  the  pene- 
trating sea  air;  and 
now  and  again  comes 
this  odor  of  drying 
linen  to  mingle  with 
the  medley  of  smells. 
There  are  pungent, 
acrid  whiifs  from 
food  unknown  to 
Western  palates  ; 
there  is  the  insinua- 
ting odor  of  the  in- 
cense  from  the 
churches,  of  burning 
wax  and  wick  of 
funeral  candle ;  the 
odor  of  the  poor 
themselves,  and  of 
garlic  and  onions 
sweet  and  clean  in 
comparison.        There 
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are  the  odors  of  tomatoes,  macaroni, 
and  potatoes  frying  in  grease  in  the 
open;  of  soups  and  broths;  of  old  leather 
dyed  outdoors;  of  raw  hides  tanned 
in  the  streets:  the  gamut  of  odors  blends 
find  mingles  into  something  unique  and 
original  in  the  category  of  smells — the 
whole  swept  through  and  vivified  by  the 
breath  of  the  sea.  Redolent  this  atmos- 
phere and  strong  if  you  like,  but  to  the 
lover  of  Italy  not  unpleasant ;  and  when  in 
some  place — let  us  say,  like  Pittsburg — 
an  unexpected  whiif  brings  remembrance, 
there  is  a  pull  at  the  heart-strings  of 
each  traveller  upon  whom  the  charm  of 
the  sea-browed  Cumse  has  fallen. 

The  people  live  out-of-doors  along  the 


port  streets,  carrying  on  their  occupa- 
tions, selling,  buying,  idling,  fighting, 
kissing,  weeping,  and  even  dying  in  the 
open.  From  the  holes  in  the  wall,  gloomy 
caves  where  they  sleep,  the  Neapolitans 
swarm  at  dawn,  and  in  startling  shame- 
lessness  or  in  charming  innocence,  which- 
ever you  like,  the  paraphernalia  of  life 
are  exposed  to  the  public  eye.  Complete 
toilets  are  made  al  fresco.  Why  not  ?  It 
is  more  agreeable.  Unconcernedly  front- 
ing the  tram  line  and  the  little  country 
stage  line,  his  face  to  the  trafRc  of  the 
streets,  a  man  sits  serenely  on  a  chair, 
a  towel  under  his  chin,  while  a  barber 
shaves  him.  Quite  as  serenely,  seated 
on  the  edge  of  the  gutter,  the  mother  of 
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a  family,  whose  mcinluTs  swarm  half 
naki'tl  aroiuul  her,  gives  herself  into  the 
hands  of  an  amiahle  neiirhhor  engajrt'tl  in 
extraeting  vermin  from  her  friend's  hea<i. 
In  order  to  lose  no  time,  the  prudent 
motlu'r  elutelu'S  one  of  her  eurly-hea(K'<l 
oti'sprinu:  antl  Itejrins  the  same  ahsorhinjjr 
task.  This  hit  is  tridy  N'capolitan. 
Farth'-r  on,  a  heauty  in  a  pluni-cnlon-d 
pettieoat,  short  to  her  ankle-,  n-d  -tock- 
int^s,  heelless  slipi>ers,  -taiid-  l«an'-anr..d. 
hvT  shoulders  cdVf'nd  liy  a  liillc  ml 
shawl,  while  the  hairdr4'»ser  of  the  <iuar- 
ter  huikls  the  dark  hair  np  in  a  fashion 
peculiarly  dear  to  tin-  Xenp<»litaii  uirl. 
When  it  is  ])ro]ier]y  dre--ed  and  oiled,  a 
rose  is  tlini-t  in  tlu-  dark  eoj]-.  The 
sidewalks  are  lined  hy  the  wares  (»f  the 
stret^t  merchants,  pih^s  of  nuts  and  fruits, 
crouched  over  l»y  the  dark,  eaizer  -ales- 
man,  whose  cries  are  shaq)  on  the  air. 
All  this  faces  the  sea  where  shii)s  wait  to 
take  the  folk,  if  tli(\v  will  iro,  where  their 
hrothers  have  p:one;  hut  the  majority 
are  ix'ople  of  the  soil,  heautiful  and  as 
indifferent  to  everything-  hut  Xaples  as 
though  Columhus  from  a  neialihorini'- 
port  had  never  discoxcred   America. 

From  the  sailor-hoy  wlio  comes  i-oUing 
into  his  native  harhor  inider  stars  hig 
as  fruits,  who  comes  home  to  this  city 
lying  like  a  lily  on  the  shore — home  to 
the  tune  of  hells  from  the  towers  and 
sahites  from  the  fort — up  to  the  prince 
in  the  palace  on  the  tufa  hills,  every- 
hody  plays  the  Lotto  from  week  end  to 
week  end,  nntil  Sahato  (Saturday),  on 
which  day  the  drawing  takes  place. 
Saturday  is  the  day  of  interest  on  the 
calendar,  and  the  other  six  run  around 
it.  It  is  a  day  of  intense  excitement, 
lived  for,  prayed  for,  blessed  and  cursed. 
The  Lotto  is  popular  in  Italy,  but  Naples 
is  its  mother,  its  heart,  soul,  and  home. 
Here  in  Naples  is  the  spirit  of  the  Black 
Hand,  the  core  of  the  Camorra,  and 
here,  bigger  than  any  church,  more  pow- 
erful than  any  authority,  is  the  Lotto — 
Giuoco  Popolare,  as  it  is  called — and  this 
expresses  the  game  under  which  the  peo- 
ple are  condemned  to  a  ban  of  eternal 
poverty  and  eternal  hope;  curious  com- 
panions, in  good  truth. 

Fronting  the  bay  the  Riviera  di 
Chiaia  extends  its  broad  avenue,  flanked 
by  the  sea-wall,  the  spray  of  the  ocean 
dashing  up  bright   and   salt   on   the   air. 


Tiler'-'  is  a  clu-ter  of  -I reels  indieatiui: 
the  Parco  Xa/ionale,  and  hack  of  thi- 
>tri't('hes  the  line  of  imposing  eighteenth- 
century  houses.  This  is  the  elegant  (juar- 
Ter  of  Naples:  more  recherche  in  tli<' 
time  of  Lady  Hamilton  and  Xelson  than 
now.  '['he  fa<:ades  of  tlu'se  adoral)le 
houses  are  i)ink  and  yellow;  there  arc 
i:reen  irtin  balconies;  there  are  i)ale-green 
-Inittered  windows.  The  Kiviera  di 
''liiaia  i<  still  the  t"a-liionable  ]>romenade 
<d'  an  alteniooii,  and  Xaple-'s  modisji  ex- 
istence d<'tiles  and  roll-  and  clatters  and 
•  lashes  ]Kist  along  the  avenu<'  betw(H^n  the 
eld  city  and  the  -ea.  And  from  the  high- 
wav  cra\vl  the  na'-row  colthlcd  -treets,  wind 
and  twi<t  tile  narrow  alleys  i(.  old  Xaj)les. 
'['here  are  Lanclii  di  Lotto  along  the 
Riviera,  and  the  dandy  wIiom'  miniature 
eart  drawn  \>y  a  miniature  doid\ey  waits 
at  the  curl)  jo-tles  the  harlx-r  and  the 
hotel  porter  at  the  ticket-seller's  window; 
tor  thcM'  are  tlu^  tyiK^s  of  the  jturchasers 
down  here  in  more  worldly  X^ai)les. 

Sheer  up  fr««m  the  blue,  the  gateway 
of  the  sea  at  one  end,  the  big  scpuire  of 
ilie  Via  Toledo  at  the  other,  runs  a  prin- 
ci|)al  artery  of  the  city,  the  Via  <li 
('hiaia.  so  nai'i-o\v  that  when  two  tiny 
carriages  find  themselves  abreast  they  are 
embarrassed.  The  street  is  built  up  so 
hiuh  that  the  balconied  houses  appear  to 
form  an  a])ex  over  it.  This  thorough- 
fare is  ne\-er  liberated  from  its  throng, 
and  the  tangle  of  human  network  winds 
and  unwinds  and  forms  again  —  all 
Naples,  ever>'  profession,  character,  and 
type  jostle,  throng,  and  exist  here  in  the 
Via  di  Chiaia.  The  big  shops  line  it 
on  either  side,  busy  with  traffic  of  coral 
and  shell,  and  the  middle  of  the  street  is 
as  good  to  the  pedestrian  as  the  ribbon- 
like sidewalk;  and  the  dashing  cabs, 
SAvung  high  on  impossible  springs,  drawn 
by  the  ga.yly  harnessed,  valiant  stallions, 
tear  like  mad,  when  they  can  move  at 
all,  through  hilly  streets,  their  progress 
obstructed  by  beggars  and  foot  passengers, 
by  flower  merchants  whose  arms  are  full 
of  violets,  camellias,  and  roses.  Little 
horse  tram-cars  not  meant  for  rails 
blunder  over  the  cobbles,  laden  down  with 
a  gay  load  of  passengers,  beautiful  pri- 
vate carriages  drawn  by  horses  of  Moor- 
ish strain,  and  the  procession  forms,  un- 
der the  bluest  of  skies,  the  most  brilliant 
of  pictures  of  street  life  imaginable.     A 
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medieval  gateway  cuts  across  the  middle 
of  the  street,  forming  an  arch  under 
which  the  bright  procession  passes,  and 
every  now  and  then  on  either  side  the 
famous  stairways  of  Naples  climb  into 
the  hilly  city. 

From  the  Via  di  Chiaia  run  the  famous 
gradini  of  Naples,  highways  of  steep 
stone  staircases,  reaching  to  hilly  in- 
clines, forming  picturesque  passages 
crowded  with  life,  flanked  by  narrow- 
windowed  high  houses,  and  literally 
ablaze  with  camellias,  roses,  violets,  helio- 
trope. These  passages  pour  into  the 
boulevard  their  oceans  of  color  and  light. 
The  streets  themselves  are  so  highly 
built  that  they  affect  to  meet  above  in 
the  sunlight,  whose  brilliance  comes 
flickering  down,  its  way  broken  and  scat- 
tered by  flags  of  drying  clothes  fluttering 
in  the  misty  light.  The  Chinese  quarter 
in  old  San  Francisco,  the  precincts  of 
Peking,  have  something  in  common  with 
this  crowding  of  Naples.  Here  in  these 
obscurer  alleys  the  Black  Hand  is  fos- 
tered, and  every  now  and  then  a  fever 
stalks  here  and  cleans  out  a  few  of  the 
herded  citizens,  and  there  is  always  the 
mad  fever  of  the  Lotto  to  eat  the  in- 
habitants like  a  live  creature  whose  pur- 


suit is  fascination  and  whom  nobody 
wishes  to  escape.  Over  the  turmoil  hangs 
a  sky  of  supernal  azure,  and  now  and 
again  at  the  end  of  the  street  one  catches 
sight  of  the  sea,  framed  by  the  houses, 
and  now  and  again  through  the  close 
atmosphere  comes  the  breath  of  the  sea, 
blowing  divinely,  in  purification,  an  ap- 
peal from  the  cleansing  force  that  washes 
around  these  shores. 

At  the  end  of  the  Via  Chiaia,  on  the 
fine  old  Piazza,  is  the  big  golden-brown, 
reddish  palace  with  its  green  blinds,  and 
its  terraces  fronting  the  sea.  Its  appear- 
ance is  regal,  and  its  most  vivid  and  in- 
teresting life  was  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury during  the  Bourbon  reign,  when  the 
strong-minded  Queen  Caroline  left  an  un- 
questionable influence  over  Naples,  and 
when  in  her  villa  at  Posilipo  Lady  Ham- 
ilton danced  her  ravishing  dances  and 
from  her  window  waved  her  white  hand 
to  Nelson. 

There  are  many  treasures  in  the  Casa 
Beale,  and,  one  after  another,  festival  and 
ball  and  banquet  rooms  stretch  their  line 
— their  windows  seaward,  giving  on 
orange-grown  terraces — and  here  in  the 
gallery  there  is  a  picture,  too,  of  the 
bewildering    Emma,    the    adorable    Lady 
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I  liiiiiilton.  Sill'  (lancaMi  many  a  hall  lu-rr 
with  Xelson,  heru  proudly  watched  iior 
hero  receive  the  homagro  of  the  court. 
Here  Lady  Hamilton  hei*sclf  was  a  queen, 
surrounded  hy  her  admirers,  the  ^reat 
men  of  the  time.  Here,  dressed  in  lier 
'"  clear  wliite  frown."  a  simple  hlue  rih- 
hon  falling'  to  her  feet,  her  tleecy  scarf 
around  her  shoulders,  she  leaned  on  the 
arm  of  Nelson.  We  si*e  her  i)ass  under 
these  ciystal  chandeliei*s.  ahlazc  witli 
candlelipfht.  We  see  her  leave  the  hall- 
room  throujirh  a  lon^^  window  to  iIk  ler- 
race,  where  the  outlook  under  tlu'  hril- 
liant  moonshine  is  on  Nelson's  kingdom, 
the  sea.  Vesuvius  was  at  its  most  vio- 
lent period.  The  great  sides  streamed 
with    lava,    ''that    in    the    night, "     Lady 
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Ihiinihou  >a\>.  •'flowed  ^<»  tien-ely  thai 
it  put  me  out  of  charity  with  the  moon." 
Standing  hy  her.  Xelson  coidd  see  the 
lights  on  his  ships  as  they  rocked  at 
anchor,  and  could  s<x^  in  the  reddeuetl 
moonshine  the  figure  of  the  woman 
RomiK'v  has  passed  for  us  down  into  his- 
tory. Calling  to  Xelson  from  across 
thos<'  magic  and  moonlit  waves  was  tlir 
voice  of  Trafalgar,  hiit  in  Xajdes  tlir 
voice  of  I-juma,  La<ly  1  ramilton,  drowned 
every  otlur  in  the  world. 

The  treasure's  of  Xai)les,  from  tlu' 
arelue(dogieal  ])oint  (d"  vic^w.  are  those  of 
(dd  (doisters,  churches,  the  fa(;ades  of  ohl 
j)alaces,  lifting  dark  walls,  massive  stone 
frontal^,  heavily  ironed  windows,  out 
froju  the  noise  and 
clamor  of  the  streets. 
On  the  outjutting 
-toiK'x,  worn  to  a 
poli  li  like  glass,  on 
the  lower  ledge  of 
one  of  these  ])alaces, 
an  eiitei'pi-i-ing  mer- 
<-lian1  has  arranged 
hi-^  wares  for  sale — 
old  hooks,  old  pam- 
phlets. Tlu!  stones 
are  white  as  marhle 
from  the  touch  and 
contact  of  the  people 
for  centuries — worn 
hright  as  the  Vir- 
gin's foot  from  tlie 
kisses  of  the  faithful. 
Conspicuous  among 
the  hookseller's  wares 
are  the  hooklets 
treating  of  the  Lotto, 
hooks  of  dreams,  of 
tokens  and  of  signs, 
of  superstitions,  in- 
dications, and  com- 
binations. Every  in- 
cident in  daily  life, 
from  the  first  waking 
in  the  morning  to 
the  last  dream  at 
night,  has  a  lucky 
meaning  to  the  Nea- 
politan, who  exists 
simply  to  work  out 
these  symbols  of 
sleep,  of  life,  to  catch 
on    the   wing   elusive 
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fate.  From  the  hair  of 
your  head  to  the  sole  of 
your  foot,  if  you  did  but 
know  it,  you  are  a  mass 
of  lucky  numbers. 

Maddelena  is  a  fruit- 
seller  on  one  of  the  sky- 
reaching  staircases.  She 
is  as  beautiful  as  she  is 
poor.  Pretty  Maddelena 
chances  to  comb  out  a 
bit  too  much  of  her  dark 
locks  Friday  morning, 
and  she  is  ecstatic  over 
the  event.  She  instant- 
ly consults  her  dream- 
book  and  writes  down 
number  "  50 "  (myste- 
rious number  for  the 
hair).  "Bene!"  So  far 
so  good.  On  the  way  to 
her  position,  high  on  the 
gradini,  with  her  flower- 
basket  full  of  violets  on 
her  head,  she  sees  a  dead 
donkey  lying  in  the  Via 
di  Chiaia.  Ah,  Mad- 
delena, the  saints  are 
with  you  to-day!  A 
dead  donkey  is  the  pearl 
of  good  fortune.  She 
jots  down  number  ^'44.'' 
The  day  which  has 
begun  so  well  will  end 
well,  for  Maddelena  is 
a  good  girl,  and  would  support  her 
family  if  she  did  not  need  every  soldo 
for  the  Lotto !  On  her  way  home  the 
very  best  luck  of  all  transpires.  She 
comes  upon  two  young  chaps  of  the 
quarter  engaged  in  a  Neapolitan  quarrel. 
Before  Maddelena's  eyes  one  man  is 
stabbed,  and  the  girl,  excited  and  grate- 
ful, notes  her  third  number—"  72."  Mad- 
delena is  transported  with  joy.  The 
Banco  di  Lotto  is  open  still  (thank  God!). 
There  are  crowds  about  the  door;  but  the 
radiant  Maddelena  pushes  in  and,  eager 
to  share  her  good  fortune,  tells  every 
one  that  numeri  "  50  "— "  44  "— "  72  " 
will  surely  win  the  terno.  "  Qui  lo  sa  ?" 
On  the  way  home  Maddelena  stops  in  the 
dear  old  church  of  San  Gregorio.  Mad- 
delena is  a  Neapolitan,  otherwise  she 
would  probably  not  have  known  San 
Gregorio;  for,  though  the  most  beautiful 
aud   the   rarest   church   in   Naples,   it   is 
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not  mentioned  in  either  guide-books  or 
books  on  travel!  Maddelena  buys  a  can- 
dle from  a  beggar  at  the  door,  carries 
it  reverently  in,  and  burns  it  before  the 
Virgin's  shrine,  praying  for  success  at 
the  Lotto.  You  may  be  sure  that  Mad- 
delena will  be  present  at  the  drawing  in 
the  Piazza  di  Santa  Chiaia. 

San  Gregorio  has  seen  many  Maddelenas 
register  vows  for  the  Lotto.  Nothing  has 
disturbed  the  peace  of  this  old  place,  sur- 
rounded by  the  noisy  cries  of  the  crowd, 
by  the  jostling  of  hand-carts,  donkey- 
carts,  beggars,  and  merchants.  The 
church  is  a  jewel,  but  like  a  mine  of  gold 
there  are  no  directions  to  find  it.  It  is 
very  suggestive  of  a  mine  of  gold  indeed, 
covered  as  its  walls  are  with  leaf  and 
gems  and  rare  old  pictures  overgrown 
with  the  moss  of  hundreds  of  years,  the 
brilliant  work  still  shining  through  .   .  . 
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uld  hmIs  and  bliK'S  and  nit'llow  colors, 
too  ohsfure  aiul  delicato  to  have  lu'cn 
soizi'd  upon  l.y  tilt'  collrctor'^  for  nni- 
souni<.  Without,  a  pink  towir  lulonj;- 
in|2r  to  one  of  the  small  houses  rises  elose 
against  the  l>ro\vn  stone  of  the  eluireh. 
In  a  wall,  hollowed  out  like  a  eave,  is  a 
earpenter  shop  ahout  four  fiH't  stpnire. 
full  of  yonn«r  f<'llow<  with  tlwir  tools, 
ai^prentiees  learninjj:  their  trade,  crowded 
in  like  so  many  peaches  in  a  l»a-ket. 
They  are  re<l-cheeked,  jray  youuir  ciiap<. 
Thry  know  where  tlu^  sacristan  is  I  Kin«l 
them — then  tin<l  the  old  fellow  who  a 
hit  farther  on,  next  to  tlu*  Han<-o  <li  Lotto. 
ju<t  without  his  shop  (for  the  shop  is 
small  and  the  street  i<  accommodating 
and  friendly),  carves  a  ^iant  Christ 
from  wood,  and  the  crueitit'd  form  is 
stood  up  aiiainst  the  house  of  tlu'  pink 
tower.  Find  liim — and  you  will  tlu'U 
find  San  Gix^gorio. 

Just  a  bit  heyond,  in  anotlu-r  hole  in 
the  wall,  without  window  or  hackprround 
save  the  solid  wall  itself,  where  the  only 
air  and  licrht  come  in  hy  the  doorway, 
sits  a  little  family  i)ur-uiiiir  tlieir  occupa- 
tions in  the  full  view  of  the  world.  Th<> 
mother  is  mendin<i:  a  fishincr-net  ;  the  fa- 
ther is  consulting  a  volume  of  the  Morfia, 
the  dream-book.  "  where  one  can  find  out 
the  meaning:  of  things."  Singidar  to  re- 
late, although  it  is  broad  day,  this  fam- 
ily sits  in  candlelight.  Between  the  man 
and  the  woman  the  centre  of  the  room 
is  occupied  by  a  long  object,  covered  by 
a  single  white  sheet,  and  at  the  four 
corners  of  this  unmistakable  bed  burn 
four  candles.  The  face  of  the  dead  wom- 
an is  placid  and  serene;  every  line  of 
her  long  figure  is  distinct  under  the 
sheet.  She  is  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  all 
the  world,  as  she  lies  there  waiting  for 
the  carriers  to  bear  her  into  the  noisy 
street  that  cries  about  her  doors.  Her 
going  out  of  life  on  the  noon  of  Friday 
is  to  be  registered  by  a  number  of  the 
Lotto—''  80."     Poor  Elena ! 

The  shop  next  hangs  out  its  cheeses, 
great  round  white  globes,  sewn  up  in 
bladders;  heads  and  entrails  of  animals, 
the  offal  too  mean  to  feed  any  but  the 
very  poor.  The  cheese-vender  is  a  round- 
faced  Neapolitan.  Do  you  play  the 
Lotto?  He  shrugged.  "But  why  not? 
Who  can  know?  It  may  he  that  luck 
will  change.     For  my  part  I  should  know 


belter  lio\s  to  lake  fortune  than  did 
(iaetano.  the  shoemaker  I"  He  points 
across  the  strtvt,  wlu're.  over  a  ln»le  in 
the  wall  above  the  green  door,  hangs  an 
old  faded  sign — "(Jaetano  Fallicri,  SIuh'- 
maker."  **  (Jaetano  wa^  horribly  poor. 
He  never  had  any  luck.  He  worked  hard 
enough  for  it.  Heaven  knows.  Fvcry 
|)enny  he  could  get  he  would  s|>end  for 
lottery  t  ickets  !"  The  chees<>-vender  grow  - 
tr;t«ric  and  his  voice  fall-.  "  Fcc(»I  One 
Saturday  we  all  of  us  went  to  the  draw- 
ing of  the  Lotto,  (Iaetano  as  well,  when 
}i<'r  Dii)  the  nund)ers  come  out — (1  re- 
UKinber  them  as  yesterday) — 90,  (^)0,  and 
10.  And  ('mcfano  l/ir  shoemaker  had  uum 
ilie  terno,  sixfif  tJiousand  dollars.  I  shall 
never  forget  it.  He  <truck  his  head, 
laughed  out  lik«'  a  girl  in  love,  and  went 
away  mad.  There  was  no  one  to  inherit, 
he  had  no  rehitive<.  and  li<'  died  this  week 
in  the  a^yluin.  \\'a<n*t  he  stupids 
Si.vfi/  ihcnisaiid  d(dlars!'"'  The  cheese- 
maker  lifts  his  eyes  devoutly,  as  if  over 
tli<'  roofs  from  the  Itlue,  blue  <ky.  an«l 
down  i)ast  the  pink  tower,  a  sji(»wer  of 
gold  nnght  come  to  him.  *'  Let  it  come 
my  way  onc<\''  he  nnitters.  '*  I  will  know 
bow  to  keep  my  head." 

High  above,  caught  in  hy  the  stews,  San 
(Jregorio  lifts  its  cross.  Opjiosite  is  the 
Banco  di  Lotto,  where  all  the  numbers 
tire  displayed  to  the  public,  numbers 
]])at  will  be  sure  to  win,  and  the  wo(»d- 
carver,  bending  over  his  Christ,  changes 
the  position  of  the  statue  and  leans  it 
against  the  doors  of  the  closed  shop  of 
(iaetano  Fallieri. 

Fp  above  the  tow^l — Posilipo-wards,  let 
us  say  —  is  the  quaint  restaurant  of 
Promessi  Sposi  (The  Promised  Lovers) 
— a  glass  pavilion  for  out-of-door  eating 
and  much  in  repute  with  the  people  of 
the  country;  happily  neither  strangers  nor 
tourists  know  it.  Here  one  best  sees 
Naples  and  the  environs.  Away  to  the 
right  spreads  the  vast  plain  of  the  Ital- 
ian Campagna,  strewn  with  tiny  little 
fruit  trees  in  bloom  and  dotted  by  the 
ugly  houses  of  the  Camorra  settlements. 
l\Iany  white  roads  lead  down  to  the  sea 
from  here,  where  Black  Hand  fugitives 
can  take  ship  under  cover  of  the  night. 
Off  there  slow  vessels  come  in  from 
charmed  ports,  peacefully,  like  white 
birds,  taking  advantage  of  the  quiet  sea 


The   Streets    are    choked    with    Markets 


to  make  the  harbor.  There  is  always  the 
ineffable  beauty  of  the  shore  lines, 
stretching  away  from  Pompeii  past  Sor- 
rento and  Am.alii  down  to  Psestum  and 
toward  the  unfortunate  south.  To  the 
right  the  beautiful  islands  of  Ischia  and 
Capri  lift  their  forms  in  the  blue. 
Within  the  restaurant  of  the  "  Promised 
Lovers  "  the  walls  are  white  and  gleam- 
ing, the  little  buffet  offers  raw  artichokes 
for  food,  and  a  big  dish  piled  high  with 
figs  and  mandarins :  bottles  of  golden  and 
red  wine  in  wicker  flasks.  The  lunchers 
devote  themselves  to  their  peculiar  food, 
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above  all  to  that  dish  piccuresquely  called 
the  "  fruit  of  the  sea "  (frutta  della 
mare),  which  a  sad-eyed  M^aiter  fetches 
heaped  high  upon  a  plate.  It  is  well  not 
to  look  too  closely  at  this  fruit  of  the 
sea !  The  Neapolitan  gentleman  so 
served,  however,  looks  admiringly  at  it 
and  pitches  in.  Oysters,  well  and  good! 
these  are  devoured.  Clams,  mussels,  eaten 
frantically  and  with  much  delight  from 
the  shells,  unseasoned  except  for  their 
native  salt.  Little  live  crabs  (ye  gods!), 
torn  alive  from  the  shells.  Are  these 
Neapolitans    of    the    twentieth    century? 
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si><.'ci(.'s  u{  yuuiij^  (.'fl  is  I'XiukHl.  uiuch  as 
one  would  force  out  a  tilk't  of  cold 
cream,  and  devoured  alive,  the  unsophis- 
tieate<i  Westerner  liegs  off.  .  .  .  And  at 
tlk'  sijrl't  a  Roman,  to  whom  the  Nea- 
politans are  barharians,  shru«rs  his  shoul- 
ders and  ex(»laims:  "  What  will  you  ^  The 
Xeapolitans  are  Iteasts."  And  tin'-  i-  the 
custom  of  the  countrv. 

Through  the  ixay  emwd  a  dreary 
waiter,  pitiful  in  his  ill-tittin«r  elnthes. 
responds  to  the  calls  of  "Chianti," 
^'  Capri,"  and  fruit  of  the  sea.  Tlu're  is 
the  u^ual  little  orchestra,  a  man  with  a 
irood  voice,  who  sing>5  Santa  Lucia  so 
well  ind(H'd  that  the  dreary  waiter  him«;eli" 
hre;ik<  into  an  appreciative  chorus.  lie 
tiu'U  approaches  the  tenor,  and  between 
soniis  the  two  considt  certain  llimsy 
<craps  of  pa|K'r  from  their  respective 
pockets — nothing  less  than  the  biglietti 
<li  lotto— lottery  tick<'ts.  Oli.  the  Lotto 
even  in  the  high  little  nest  swung  out 
over  the  city,  brings  its  fascination! 

"  Have  you  ever  been  fortunate?"  one 
asks  the  slipshod  waiter,  whose  heels  arc 
sore,  wh.ose  feet  are  sore,  and  who  can 
with  comfort  neither  walk  nor  stand. 
"Ah,"  he  shrugs,  "not  yet,  hut  iirxt 
Sitturdnii  it  will  surely  come." 

Fatuous  and  yet  inspired  hojx^!  Every 
cent  of  his  wage,  every  cent  of  his  fees, 
■evers'thing  he  can  hope  to  gain  or  make 
goes  to  buy  the  flimsy  yellow  ticket  for 
the  Lotto  ...  the  Lotto,  day  dream,  night 
dream  of  the  people:  the  Aladdin's  Lamp 
hanging  above  the  town  and  which  ever^' 
hand  is  stretched  up  to  rub;  the  lie  of 
the  government;  the  lie  each  man  tries 
to  make  true,  "  numeri  fortunati!"  Im- 
pressionable, ardent,  beauty-loving  peo- 
ple, in  wliom  the  gaming  temperament 
is  strong  ...  in  a  city  under  the  very 
ban  of  destruction,  to  be  some  day,  they 
all  believe,  wiped  out  by  The  Mountain, 
beautiful  giant,  whose  silence  is  ominous; 
eaters  of  strange  foods,  livers  in  the 
open;  the  poetry  of  the  ports  at  their 
doors,  the  excitement  of  constant  arrivals 
and  departures,  they  play  with  fate  as 
they  l)reathe  .  .  .  they  are  under  the 
charm  of  their  beautiful  city,  under  the 
seduction  of  the  sun  and  the  air,  under 
the  hope  and  stimulus  of  that  sea-breeze 
whose  very  touch  is  inspiration.  Their 
weddings    arc    like    fetes,    their    funerals 


like  t'estival-.  and  all  live   for  tlu'  chance  j 

of   v^ain    at    the    momenl.    a>^   though    fate  | 

wen?  at   their  heels   ami    tlu-y   nuist   take  \ 

the  hour  as  tlu-y  may.  j 

iKath  in  most  countries  w«ai*s  a  sol-  I 
enm  face,  but  in  Naples  it  is  like  some 
festival  from  tlic  .Middle  Ages.  The 
lu'ar>es  ar<>  of  gold  and  euritnisly  wrought 
Nvith  nodding  plumes,  licfori'  the  t'unenil 
ehari<»t  the  procession  is  of  the  mo-t 
brilliant  aeolytes  in  white  robes,  with 
\\\\\x.v  eandles,  ami  troops  of  eager,  inl<  i 
ested  jM'ople  swell  the  ]»roc(>ssion ;  bui 
more  lingular  than  all  arc  the  mununers, 
the  hired  mourner^,  dressed  either  in 
simw-white  robes  from  head  to  foot, 
hoodi'd  dressi's  fi-nm  wbicb  their  eye> 
|)eer  forth,  or  all  in  crimson,  gazing  out 
through  their  nia->k<.  The  candh^s  flai« 
and  smoke  upon  the  air,  the  horses  are 
trapped  in  scarlet  or  white  harness,  and 
in  and  out  th(^  narrow  street  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairway,  with  their  flowers,  to  th<' 
gray  damp  ehureb  of  St.  I'^raueis  tli<- 
procession  files  through  the  town.  .\t  one 
sharp  corner  there  is  a  block,  and  the 
file  pauses.  The  majoidomo,  driving 
the  hearse,  on  his  high  box  in  his  gor- 
geous livery,  looks  up,  for  it  is  Saturday,  , 
a.nd  his  hearse  has  stopped  just  in  front 
of  a  l^anco  di  Lotto.  Mechanically,  as 
if  from  habit,  the  driver  touches  his 
breast,  where  in  his  wallet  are  his  lottery 
tickets.  01\,  if  to-day  he  were  only  "  for- 
lunato"!  Perhaps.  Who  knows?  And 
the  obstruction  removed,  he  gathers  up 
his  reins  and  drives  liis  burden  on,  and 
the  dead  man,  no  doubt,  for  the  first  time 
is  not  interested  in  the  winning  number. 

Jutting  out  on  the  point,  the  sea- 
dogs  lapping  around  the  stones,  the  Cas- 
tello  delF  Oro  lifts  a  brown  bastion  rock- 
like  on  its  inky  reef.  It  has  all  the  fascina- 
tion of  hoary  age,  and  contains  Naples's 
ancient  mysteries.  Here  old  conquerors 
before  the  Middle  Ages  held  high  car 
nival,  and  there  were  dreadful  doings  in 
those  dungeons  below  the  sea.  Modern 
barracks  crowd  up  against  the  Castel,  but 
nothing  except  the  sea  shocks  its  rest. 
Like  a  great  falcon,  its  brows  to  the 
ocean,  the  Castello  dell'  Oro  broods  on  its 
brown  rock. 

Back  from   the   Santa    Lucia   quarters, 
all  around  the  Porta  Capuana,  is  herded 
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llio  lowest,  the  poorest  part  of  the  city. 
At  the  sight  of  the  beautiful  old  g-ate- 
way  of  the  Porta  Capuaua,  its  stones 
and  carving  black  and  deep-lined  with 
years,  crowd  and  herd  the  merchants  of 
overy  kind  of  trade.  Plere  is  the  cele- 
brated fish-market,  where  the  "  fruit  of 
the  sea "  is  displayed  on  tables  and 
benches,  on  the  ground,  and  the  display 
is  very  great  of  flounders,  lily-like  carp, 
coral-like  carp,  coral-like  slender  fish 
Mild  azure-blue  fish.  But  the  eeU  and  the 
octopi  are  the  most  appreciated  food  of 
the  Neapolitan!  The  devil  and  jelly  fish 
are  sold  in  squares,  and  the  agitated 
feelers  of  the  octopus  and  squirming  parts 
of  the  eels,  cut  up  hut  still  alive,  make 
a  curious  picture.  Over  all  is  the  odor 
of  the  frittura — fried  bits  of  fish  which 
a  street  cook  offers  to  the  epicure  from 
his  brilliantly  polished  brazier  of  bril- 
liant grease. 

The  Porta  Capuana  is  a  living  hive  of 
crying,  calling,  noisy  Italy,  engrossed  in 
every  sort  of  small  trade  and  nourished 
by  every  kind  of  food.  Hides  are  tanned 
before  the  very  holes  in  the  wall,  dread- 
ful damp  caves  even  in  the  brightest  day 
of  sun — horrible  to  contemplate.  Vege- 
tables are  cried  and  sold  there,  the  clang 
is  loud  of  steel  in  the  shops  of  the  iron- 
workers, where  bits  of  red  and  rusty 
metal  are  piled  out  into  the  street. 
There  are  brown,  red,  and  green  and 
yellow  and  pink  leathers  in  process  of 
dyeing,  for  slippers  worn  by  the  belles 
of  Naples.  There  are  slippers  being  made 
in  the  streets  fresh  from  the  newly  dyed 
hides.  This  quarter  closely  touches  the 
sea,  and  now  and  then  over  the  hot,  thick 
stench  comes  the  pure  salt  breath.  There 
is  bamboo-picking  here,  mending  of  nets, 
fortune-telling,  the  passing  of  beautiful 
women,  their  heads  decorated  by  flowers 
and  ribbons,  bright  shawls  across  their 
shoulders.  Not  one  of  these  slatterns  but 
has  a  lottery  ticket  in  her  blouse.  There 
are  the  street  games  which  baffle  the  com- 
prehension of  any  one  other  than  an  Ital- 
ian. No  sooner  do  the  street  boys  meet  than 
they  begin,  "  1,  2,  3  " — "  uno,  due,  tre  " — 
and  no  one  but  an  Italian  born  can  grasp 
at  the  turning,  twisting,  and  folding  up 
of  the  fingers  and  their  signification. 
Now  through  this  commotion  drives  an 
antiquated  diligence  from  the  country, 
crowded  with  peasants,  with  fresh  young 


fellows  seeking  w^ork  in  the  ports,  pretty 
girls  seeking  adventure.  The  driver — a 
superannuated  Italian — puts  his  hand  on 
the  passenger  who  has  kept  him  company 
for  the  last  five  hours. 

"  Look,''  he  iudicates,  "  there  is  the 
Banco  di  Lotto  !  Ecco !"  And  the  young 
man's  brown  eyes  find  the  sign  over  one 
of  the  holes  in  the  wall  where  the  tickets 
are  sold  for  this  "  inspiration  "  (let  us 
call  it)  of  the  i^oor. 

'"  Why,  the  Lotto  is  an  excellent  thing 
for  the  people,"  an  intelligent  Itoman 
told  me.  ^'  These  people  are  so  miserably 
poor,  what  would  you!  For  six  days 
in  the  week  they  dream;  when  Saturday 
comes  then  they  are  deceived!  They 
only  have  one  day  of  despair  and  six  days 
of  hope.  Not  many  people  can  say  that. 
As  soon  as  the  Lotto  is  drawn  at  five  on 
Saturday,  they  all  begin  to  hope  again. 
Ecco!     It  is  a  real  inspiration." 

This  Roman,  a  man  of  family  and  dis- 
tinction, played  the  Lotto  himself  faith- 
fully, and  he  surely  should  know  its  power 
of  uplift. 

In  the  midst  of  the  filth  of  Porta 
Capuana  arises  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  del  Carmine.  A  little  square  is 
its  outlook;  tumbledown,  filthy  old  houses 
are  its  surroundings.  Before  its  doors 
the  amazingly  simple  little  passengers  on 
the  con u try  diligence  arrive  and  depart. 
In  front  of  the  church  is  the  ceaseless 
defile  of  the  people  of  the  quarter;  and 
on  every  side  one  looks  at  the  vistas  and 
isles  of  .crowded  steaming  streets  lunig 
with  the  banner  of  the  wash,  multicolored 
with  the  drying,  fluttering  clothes.  Crime 
and  birth  and  death,  desire  and  life  and 
tlie  taking  of  it,  all  go  on  here  in  a  vio- 
lent, ardent  fashion,  and  above  the  tu- 
mult, just  a  little  apart  from  it,  Santa 
Maria  del  Carmine  mothers  it  all.  The  . 
slippered  feet,  pattering  along  the  streets, 
turn  in  here  to  confession.  The  sailors 
blow  in  from  a  hundred  different  ports 
fresh  from  the  sea,  eager  to  find  a  priest. 

On  this  day,  covered  by  the  most  filthy 
rags,  a  girl  of  about  eighteen  years  of 
age  crouched  on  the  stones.  Indifferent 
alike  to  the  compatriot  and  to  the  stran- 
ger,'she  sings  in  a  crooning  voice.  Ker 
head  is  wrapped  in  an  old  scarf.  Once 
comiortably  settled  in  her  corner,  she 
spreads  her  treasures  out  upon  her  knees. 
IJntyiug   au    old    handkerchief    in    which, 
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her  jewels  are  kei)t,  slie  finds  a  bit  of 
tinselled  raff  and  a  string  of  blue  beads 
and  a  lottery  ticket.  She  kisses  her  treas- 
ures one  by  one,  crooning  over  them  un- 
der the  shade  of  Mary  of  the  Carmine. 

As  the  chimes  of  five  o'clock  ring  out, 
a  crowd  of  sailors  roll  in  to  find  the 
confessor,  a  crowd  of  women  in  strident 
voices  fight  over  some  bagatelle  on  the 
square.  It  is  Saturday  and  just  five 
o'clock.  At  this  moment  is  the  drawing 
of  the  Lotto,  but  the  foolish-minded  girl 
kisses  her  treasures  and  does  not  mark 
the  hour.  The  drawing  of  the  Lotto  has 
at  last  become  indifferent  to  her.  Luna- 
tics, therefore,  and  the  dead  are  immune. 

The  Santa  3Iaria  del  Carmine  is 
very  ancient.  Tt  dates  back  to  the 
eleventh  century.  Tt  is  charming,  plain 
and  old  and  quiet  and  sombre.  About 
it  is  the  charm  of  those  churches  sought 
and   loved  by  the  poor.     Great  miracles 


have  lici'ii  u  rniight 

i\\     tln'sc     >hrin<'s. 

Tlicrc  is  a  \'irgin 

\\\vyk^     paiutcMl     by 

St.    Luke   and   ccl- 

t'bratt'd     for     lu' r 

healing      ])()W('r>. 

Tlicri'    i^    also    tlic 

^^  Christ      (.11       II  i  s 

^^^B  cross — the  niira»-]>' 

^*^^K  (TOSS — towhomtlic 

L^^  IX'opl.'     lift      tlu'ir 

^^'  I bl.M>ding 

\vA\uU.  Tlii-Chri^i 
liiinu'    here   dnrim: 
[     J||  \\\v     <\viXO     of     til- 

-/■•/J  Prince  of  Aragon. 

J'^  ;'nd     Just     as     the 

"^  cjiiiiion-ball       -|>('(| 

t  h  ro  11  o-  1,  t  h  V 
clnircli,  niiiking 
tlic  head  of  the 
crucified  Saviour 
iis  mark,  they  say 
that  the  me  e  k 
bend  bent  forward 
ii|)<Mi  the  breast, 
and.  sli.u-t  of  the 
mark,  the  cannon- 
ball  dropped  at 
t  h  e  li(»ly  altar. 
Rich  with  legend 
and  colored  pic- 
tures, Santa  ^Faria 
del  Carmine  has  its  ]K*culiar  beauty. 
Here  bending  in  candlelight  the  Avomen 
pray  to  win  at  the  Lotto,  and  there  is  no 
way  of  telling  what  the  Christ  or  the  Vir- 
gin of  St.  Luke  thinks  of  these  prayers. 

Kiiig  Humbert  the  First  made  the  rules 
for  the  public  lottery  of  Italy. 

L  The  public  lottery  is  temporarily 
maintained  by  the  favor  of  the  state 
under  the  following  laws. 

2.  It  is  administered  by  the  Minister 
of  Finance,  under  whom  the  chiefs  are 
chosen  for  their  respective  functions. 

3.  The  Lotto  is  formed  by  ninety,  num- 
bered from  1  to  90  inclusive,  five  of  which 
drawn  by  chance  determine  the  successful. 

4.  One  can  "  play  the  Lotto "  in  the 
following  manner: 

On  one  number  (very  rarely  played). 
On     all     five     numbers     (very     rarely 
played). 

On  two  numbers — the  "  ambo." 
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On  three  numbers — which  is  known  as 
the  "  terno." 

On  four  numbers — which  is  known  as 
the  "  quaterno." 

5.  When  one  number  is  played,  the 
winner  is  paid  ten  times  and  a  half  his 
output;  when  two  numbers  are  played, 
the  winner  is  paid  350  times  his  output; 
when  three  numbers  are  played,  the  win- 
ner is  paid  5,250  times  his  output;  when 
four  numbers  are  played,  the  winner  is 
paid  60,000  times  his  output.  Therefore, 
if  one  has  by  any  chance  bought  a  num- 
ber 1  ticket  and  wins  the  four  numbers 
(quaterno),  he  wins  $60,000. 

At  five  o'clock  on  every  Saturday  after- 
noon throughout  all  Italy  the  drawing  of 
the  Lotto  takes  place.  In  Naples  the 
ceremony  is  held  at  the  end  of  a  foul, 
filthy  alley  known 
as  the  "  Impresa," 
back  in  a  great 
courtyard  in  full 
view  of  the  people 
on  the  balcony  of 
an  old  palace.  From 
early  in  the  after- 
noon until  the  fatal 
hour  the  streets  of 
Santa  Chiara  and 
the  alley  fill  up  with 
the  crowd  whose 
hope  on  this  day  is 
to  be  deceived.  The 
streets  are  always 
so  full  of  life  that 
for  this  extra  crowd, 
jostling,  pushing, 
and  eager,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no 
place.  It  is  com- 
prised of  the  very 
poor.  The  better 
classes  watch  for 
the  telephone  or  the 
showing  of  the 
numbers  in  the  va- 
rious banks  in  the 
city  to  discover 
their  fate,  but  in 
the  Impresa  the 
crowd  of  people  is 
as  dense  as  a  shad- 
ow. Over  it  all, 
however,  there  is 
the  odor  of  toma- 
toes, onions,  garlic. 


and  other  wares  sold  in  the  little 
shops  along  the  side,  and  the  eager, 
compressed  mass  seethes  and  sways,  talk- 
ing, crying,  explaining,  telling  of  their 
systems  and  their  fortunate  combinations 
as  their  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  balcony  of 
the  palace  whose  green  blinds  are  not 
yet  drawn.  There  are  many  here  who 
have  played  their  last  cent  for  a  ticket. 
.  .  .  There  are  many  here  who  are  in  debt 
for  the  shoes  they  wear  and  will  never  be 
able  to  pay  for  them.  But  at  the  stroke 
of  the  church  clock  the  blinds  of  the  bal- 
cony open  and  the  paraphernalia  of  the 
Lotto  are  brought  out.  A  long  green  table, 
on  which  is  placed  a  crystal  ball  bound 
with  silver,  and  an  iron  box  containing 
ninety  other  little  boxes,  in  which  the 
ninety  numbers  are  locked  by  the  state. 


"  UNO,    DUE,    TRE 


IIAKI'KK'S    MO\'I'lll.\     MAt.A/INI- 


1  ill'  I'tlicers  of  tliis  perlV» nuance  are  euully 
iiuiit^ereiit.  ami  the  only  ti«?ure  deserving 
of  not^  is  that  of  the  little  orphan  ehihl, 
dressed  in  snowy  white,  chosen  ity  law 
from  the  orphan  asylum  to  draw  ui>  from 
the  crystal  hall  the  five  magic  numhers. 

At  the  sight  of  these  familiar,  loukcd- 
for  objects  the  crowd  hegin  to  cry  and 
chant,  to  beseech  and  evoke.  They  ix'g 
the  little  orphan  child  to  draw  well.  TUry 
lilcs<  him:  they  call  iiiin  "little  -Jesus" 
and  ■■  little  saint."  And  the  child  in  his 
white  rol)e,  his  innocent  eyes  on  the  mass 
of  people,  looks  down  on  the  beggars  with 
their  yellow  locks  and  on  the  appealing 
mass.  One  by  one  the  balls  are  taken 
out  from  their  sealed  boxes,  displayed  to 
the  people,  and  droi)i)('d  into  the  big  bowl. 
When  tlicy  have  all  Ix-cn  shakt-n  about 
and  number  IM)  has  fallen  in,  the  enthu- 
■-ia<m  breaks  forth  and  the  poi)ular  sig- 
nification of  the  different  numbers  is 
cried  out.  Number  71  means  the  sea: 
ft2  the  passion  r)f  Christ.  These  are  f(»r- 
tunate  numbers.  A  <ilcnce  falls  on  th<' 
crowd  when  the  numbers  are  all  within, 
and  the  officers  turn  the  big  bowl  around 
and  around  until  the  white  globes  with 
their  numbers  dance  like  the  mad  dance 
of  fate.  The  orphan  child  i^  blindfolded 
aiid  led  up  to  the  great  bowl.  The  cries 
are  so  impetuous  now  that  some  one 
says :  "  Hush !  You  will  frighten  the 
little  angel.  Let  him  decide  our  fortunes 
in  peace." 

There  is  not  a  filthy  beggar  in  tiie  coni- 
pany  but  expects  that  he  will  l)e  a  rich 
man  when  the  child  draws  the  numbers. 
Some  of  them  have  paid  five  francs  for 
their  tickets,  though  the  majority  cost 
but  a  few  pence.  There  are  shoemakers 
in  this  crowd,  second  Gaetanos,  who  will 
go  mad  if  they  draw  the  big  prize.  There 
is  the  gardener  from  the  Bertolini  Palace, 
who  is  hated  by  the  people.  This  fellow 
was  fortunate  last  week.  He  saw  a  sta!)- 
bing  and  a  fire,  and  his  child  died,  and 
he  played  the  numbers  24,  30,  and  70,  and 
won  $5,000.  He  is  wondered  at  by  the 
people  and  hated  as  well  for  his  success. 
Already  since  the  last  drawing  he  has 
paid  ont  $300  for  Lotto  tickets.  His 
gains  will  soon  go  back  to  the  government. 

Cronched  against  the  wall  of  the  op- 
posite house  is  a  dishevelled  woman  with 
a  cage  under  her  arm.  She  is  one  of  the 
white-rat     sellers     down     at     the     Santa 


C'hiara,  and  she  cannot  leave  her  mer- 
chandise behind  lu*r  even  for  the  drawing 
of  the  Lotto.  She  nnirnnir<  that  she  ha- 
moi-tgaged  her  little  animals  to  buy  her 
last  Lotto  ticket.  Her  eyes  are  as  red 
a<  the  rats'  eyes.  *'  (^ui  lo  sa  ?"  slie  whim- 
pered. "I  man  win;  tlien  I  will  go  and 
live  in  the  country  witii  my  people." 

They  have  blindfolded  the  littk^  bam- 
bino AWil  be  -stands  (»n  a  cbair.  \'nv  be  is 
only  eiglit  years  of  age  and  is  small,  in 
full  sight  of  the  ]ieo|)le.  The  balls  hav- 
ing i»een  shaken  around  for  the  la-t  tim<', 
the  child  put^  \]\<  band  in  and  draws, 
'i'be  tir»t  number  that  he  i>ull'-  out  is 
called  forth — "  number  r»."  Xow  e\'ery 
Italian  who  has  bought  number  5  for 
place  has  either  wnn  or  lost.  Xo  on<' 
hold<  this  numlwr  in  this  crowd,  how- 
ever, and  there  i-  a  nnirnuir  and  a  fresh 
adiuration  for  the  child  to  draw  well. 
The  people  wlio  have  drawn  for  the  Icnn) 
and  the  qiiatcrno  still  have  their  chance. 
The  cbibl  draws  again.  This  time  num- 
U'r  47,  and  llie  holders  of  the  fpnio 
are  now  the  inter<\sted  ones,  for  the  next 
will  be  their  last  chance.  The  euth'i- 
-iasm  In'caks  forth  again  with  nnirmur< 
and  cries  and  ])rayers.  and  the  quiet  child 
before  the  urn  in  bis  white  dress  bears 
them  and  trembles,  for  he  knows  that  he 
is  menaced.  Before  the  i)(H)ple  there  is 
a  Idackboard,  and  a  man  posts  up  the 
numbers  as  they  are  drawn:  5,  47,  IL 
10,  and  80.  And  this  series  of  five  is 
discussed,  yelled  at,  challenged,  cursed, 
for  not  one  in  the  crowd  has  drawn  a 
fortuijate  number.  The  child's  eyes  are 
unbound  and  he  is  put  down  and  set  free. 
The  balls  are  returned  into  their  boxes, 
sealed  np,  and  carried  away  under  the 
eyes  of  the  crowd,  which,  after  waiting 
for  a  moment,  unable  to  believe  its  ill 
fortune,  breaks  np  and  disrupts.  Apathy 
is  thrown  npon  the  majority  as  much 
as  such  a  state  of  mind  is  possible  to  a 
Neapolitan  mass,  as  they  begin  in  groups 
to  discuss  the  failure  of  their  schemes 
and  their  combinations. 

Glancing  at  the  numbers  on  the  board, 
which  are  now  telephoned  and  telegraphed 
throughout  all  Italy,  the  face  of  the 
gardener  of  the  Bertolini  Palace  is  a 
study.  He  stands  close  to  the  wall  next 
to  the  woman  with  her  white  rats.  "  If 
T  liad  only  listened  to  my  wife,"  he  mur- 
murs ;   "  she  told  me  to  play  the  child's 
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l)Irtli,  which  was  the  5th  of  May,  and  not 
her  death."  Showing  his  tickets,  he  goes 
(.u  to  say:  "  Think!  If  I  had  played  the 
:.th  of  May.  I  should  have  won  again, 
for  see  I  liold  the  other  numhers.'' 

The  woman  with  the  white  rats  bends 
her  head  down  and 
kisses  the  little  ani- 
mals through  the 
bars.  It  is  a  kiss  of 
farewell,  for  she  will 
have  to  give  them  up 
to  the  woman  who 
lent  her  the  money 
down  by  the  Santa 
Maria  del  Carmine 
to  buy  her  ticket. 

A  fruit  -  dealer, 
driving  his  ass,  calls 
out  to  make  room 
for  him  as  he  pushes 
through  the  narrow 
street.  There  are 
lots  of  carts  behind 
this,  laden  with  wine, 
drawn  by  donkeys — 
donkeys  in  red  har- 
ness, in  bells.  Little 
goats  with  heavy- 
hanging  udders  wait- 
ing to  be  milked  in 
the  streets.  There  is 
a  whole  hardware 
shop  on  wheels  drawn 
by  a  Spanish  mule 
driven  by  a  vocifer- 
ous boy  in  tatters. 
The  street  returns 
to  its  warfare  with 
trade,  its  occupa- 
tions, and  its  life. 
Erom     the     crowded 

houses  the  householders  let  down  lit- 
tle baskets  on  strings  to  the  trades- 
men, who  fill  them  with  fruit  or  bread, 
and  milk  drawn  from  the  waiting  goats, 
who  are  milked  direct  into  the  pails. 
Tradesmen  and  beggars,  merchantmen 
and  apprentices,  drive  away  from  the 
Impresa  and  its  court,  where  hope  has 
been  deceived  and  where  the  government 
is  again  victorious. 

From  the  woman  v/ith  her  white  rats, 
all  through  the  crowd,  down  to  the 
gardener  who  has  lost  by  one  number, 
there  is  not  one  gambler  there  not 
absorbed    in   thinking   of   the   game,   for 


the  Neapolitan  is  a  child  of  fortune, 
a  being  of  chance,  a  believer  in  ultimate 
good  fortune,  and  this  Saturday  ceases 
to  exist,  arid  their  eyes  and  their  hopes 
are  turned  toward  next  Saturday.  "  Qui 
losa?" 


Near    Santa   Maria    del   Carmine 


Up  here  on  the  tufa  hills,  in  the  ilex 
and  cypress  gardens  of  the  park  of  the 
Villa  Floridiana,  under  the  trees  where 
the  Bourbons  held  their  feasts,  where 
close  by  the  lions  and  tigers  of  the 
Prince  roared  in  their  cages,  up  here  in 
these  cypress  gardens,  Naples,  looked 
down  upon,  is  like  a  picture  from  a 
medieval  story,  and,  with  the  memory  of 
its  rustle  and  clamor  in  one's  ears,  is 
like  a  dream  of  battle  or  a  wild  festival 
from  which  escape  is  welcome,  and  the 
falling  evening  does  well  to  find  the  trav- 
eller upon  this  height.  Below,  the  circle 
of    lights    curves    out    around    Posilipo, 


I  Mfc      I'l  L  .\\t>       Ob       \  tbL  ^  IL 


wIkm'c  ill  the  ciulitcciitli  cciitury  Lord 
Ihuiiiltoirs  villa  carried  its  ()ran<i-c  and 
inaiulnrin  terraces  down  to  tlio  sea. 
There  Emma  striiek  lier  classic  attitndes 
and  danced  her  tarantella.  Here  in  her 
room,  described  hy  Cloethe,  she  sat  in  her 
moments  of  reverie,  her  slender,  j^raceful 
figure  a  beautiful  outline  against  lier 
casement  and  the  farther  blue  .  .  .  below 
her  this"  stretch  of  peerless  water  with 
the  ships  at  anchor  and  Capri  in  the  dis- 
tance. In  the  palace  the  Prince  dreamed 
of  Lady  Hamilton,  while  she  dreamed 
of  Nelson,  and  passed  through  Naples 
at  this  period  the  most  brilliant  star  of 
all.  Thus,  as  the  glimmer  from  the 
eighteenth  century  fades  like  a  light  ex- 
tinguished, other  lights  one  by  one  shine 
forth  in  house  and  home,  and  the  color 
of  Naples,  the  color  of  the  water  and  the 
distant  shores,  fade  into  night.  Vesu- 
vius, pink  and  ethereal,  keeps  his  secrets 
h.id  in  his  mysterious  breast;  his  plumes 
are  low,  and  over  the  giant  crest  rides 
the  full  moon,  casting  a  path  of  blood-red 
glory  on  the  sea,  as  though  reflecting  the 
mountain's  old  vivid  scars.  Down  in  the 
silent  port  the  ships  like  herded  flocks 
are  gathered  in.  and  there  is  the  tinkling 


(d  b<'lls  from  the  barbor;  there  is  the 
tinkling  of  bcll<  out  from  tlic  billy  streets 
as  the  goats  arc  (h'iven  home;  there  is 
the  sound  of  church  bells  from  green- 
towered  domes,  from  yellow  domes  with 
golden  crowns,  from  velvet  cupolas  a^ 
black  as  night.  The  city  spreads  itself 
delicat(dy  out,  and  the  trail  of  its  tap- 
estries— crimson  and  brown,  pink,  green, 
violet,  and  yellow — is  sewn  through  with 
the  stars  of  its  lamps.  The  lanterns  on 
boats  at  sea  shine  out.  and  the  long  har- 
bor and  the  sea-wall  have  their  coronal  of 
stars.  Taking  advantage  of  the  peaceful 
night  to  start  on  their  charmed  journeys 
to  Alexandria,  Palermo,  Bombay,  and  the 
Occident,  one  by  one  like  thieves  in  the 
night  the  liners  put  out  to  sea.  They  cut 
across  the  path  of  crimson  moonlight 
and,  themselves  ablaze  with  their  lights, 
skirt  the  shaded  coasts  of  Sorrento  down 
toward  Messina  Strait,  and  tranquil,  suf- 
ficient unto  themselves,  ardent,  beauty- 
loving,  inheriting  for  a  time  their  coun- 
try, slaves  of  the  great  mountain,  the 
people  of  Naples  play,  believe  in  the  fu- 
ture, and  are  sure  that  one  day  or  an- 
other a  lucky  Saturday  will  fall  into 
each  man's  hands.     Qui  lo  sa? 


The    Perfect   Hour 


BY   MARY    BEATON    VORSE 


JIMSIE  lay,  full  length,  on  the  soft 
grass  of  the  promontory  that   over- 
looked the   Sound.     Louise  sat   be- 
side him. 

Being  but  newly  married  they  had 
refused  to  go  sailing,  and  had  seen  the 
others  go  off  grumbling  among  them- 
selves at  the  lamentable  change  wrought 
by  marriage  in  a  jolly  fellow  like  Jimsie 
Bate  and  in  a  corking  girl  like  Louise. 
When  Louise  had  announced  that  she 
didn't  feel  like  sailing  and  had  prophesied 
that  they  would  get  becalmed,  anyway, 
her  brother  Brick  had  whistled  rudely. 
No  Wedding  Bells  for  Me,  at  which  one 
of  the  girls  snickered,  and  caused  Jimsie, 
who  disliked  to  behave  as  a  Mr.  Newly- 
wed  before  all  the  world,  to  remark  in  a 
tone  that  he  strove  to  make  casual : 

"  I  guess  there'll  be  a  breeze,  Louise ; 
let's  go,"  thereby  shifting  the  burden  of 
the  whole  thing  on  his  wife. 
But  Louise  replied  promptly: 
"  I  don't  want  to  go  sailing,"  being, 
like  all  women,  less  sensitive  in  these 
matters  than  a  man;  for  a  man  will  do 
any  number  of  things  that  he  doesn't 
want  to  do,  to  keep  his  life  from  reading 
like  the  comic  supplement  of  a  Sunday 
paper;  while  a  woman  is  touchingly  ready 
to  accept  ridicule  if  she  can  only  have 
what  she  wants. 

Plere  Brick  remarked  impishly: 
"Aw,  come  ahead,  Jimsie;  we  got  a 
new  spinnaker — and  a  new  balloon-jib," 
he  added,  insinuatingly,  playing  on 
Jimsie's  love  for  piling  on  all  the  canvas 
there  was.  Jimsie  ached  to  see  that 
spinnaker  and  that  balloon-jib,  but  he 
was  under  the  grip  of  a  passion  greater 
than  that  of  sailing  a  boat,  powerful  as 
that  was.  He  didn't  want  to  miss  one 
minute  of  Louise;  and  though  he  flushed 
at  thus  being  "  caught  with  the  goods," 
under  cover  of  lighting  a  cigarette  he 
muttered  that  he  guessed  he  wouldn't  go. 
As  he  said  this  he  felt  like  an  awful  ass, 
and  yet  supremely  happy. 
Vol.  CXXI.-No.  724.-63 


During  her  brother's  speech  Louise 
had  sat  waiting,  every  nerve  tense.  It 
seemed  to  her  as  though  her  whole  life 
was  being  swung  in  the  balance.  ,  If 
Jimsie  decided  to  go  without  her,  she 
couldn't  live  through  the  afternoon;  in- 
deed, she  must  have  followed  him. 

With  a  curious  little  tightening  of  her 
heart  she  realized  that  whatever  he  did 
she  would  follow  him,  as,  for  her,  life 
and  Jimsie  were  one  and  the  same  thing. 

So  the  young  people  had  gone  their 
way  sailing.,  with  the  superior  feeling 
that  the  heart-free  have  in  the  presence 
of  wedded  love.  All  the  world  may  love 
a  lover  and  look  with  indulgence  upon 
young  people  so  absorbed  in  one  another 
that  they  see  nothing  else,  but  there  is 
something  in  a  spectacle  of  too  obvious 
devotion  of  young  married  people  that 
is  exasperating  alike  to  those  who  are 
unmarried  and  to  married  people  who 
have  gotten  over  this  first  acute  stage 
of  complete  absorption  in  the  beloved. 
These  latter  shrug  a  shoulder  at  that 
page  of  love  forever  closed  to  them,  and 
the  unmarried  look  upon  it  with  blank 
amazement  and  mutter,  "  Another  good 
fellow  spoiled." 

Jimsie  knew  how  his  friends  felt. 
He  was  near  enough  to  the  old  life 
to  know  exactly  what  sort  of  a  figure 
he  was  cutting  in  their  eyes,  and  he 
was  glad  when  their  voices  had  ceased 
to  echo  in  his  ears  and  he  and  Louise 
were  left  alone  in  the  company  of  an 
aunt  and  uncle  of  Louise's,  and  Louise's 
father  and  mother.  The  eyes  of  the 
older  men  rested  upon  him  with  humor- 
ous tolerance,  but  in  the  eyes  of  Louise's 
mother  were  tenderness  and  understand- 
ing, and  also  a  certain  wistfulness,  as 
though  she  said  mutely: 

"  Hold  fast  to  these  hours  of  deep 
and  complete  understanding.  Like  the 
first  golden  hours  of  summer  these  days 
are  short.  For  you,  spring  has  passed 
with   its   white   blossoms,   and   the   roses 
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nro  now  in  bloom;  but  the  tiiiu'  ot  the 
full  blooni  of  tlie  roses  is  short.  Tho 
summer's  heat  withers  them.  So  enjoy 
every  one  of  these  perfect  clays  while 
you  have  them,  that  you  may  remem- 
l>er  them  in  time  of  droufrht  and  in  the 
fall,  when  thinufs  become  ^reen  ap:ain, 
and  through  the  long  days  of  winter." 

Gloved  by  a  common  impulse  Louise 
and  Jimsie  drifted  from  the  juazza.  into 
the  pardon,  and  then  without  talking 
of  taking  a  walk  tlH\v  had  pone  on  and 
on  until  they  found  themselves  in  this 
field  overhanprinp  the  water,  borne  there 
by  their  common  need  of  petti n^-  away. 

It  was  not  only  that  they  wanted  to 
be  out  of  ear-shot  of  other  people;  they 
wanted  to  i)e  (juito  by  themselves  wlw'rc 
no  casiuil  relative  would  bre:ik  in  upon 
the  mapic  circle  around  them.  It  was 
as  thouph  solitude  enclosed  them  in  some 
shimmering,  radiant  atma«;])here — an  at- 
mosphere impossible  to  retain  in  tln^ 
presence  of  another  person.  It  was  be- 
cause of  this  radiant  midt^rstandinp:  that 
Jimsie  was  willing  to  leave  all  the  life 
he  knew  for  the  sake  of  Ix^uise;  and 
Louise,  her  own  dear  and  familiar  world 
for  the  sake  of  a  man  she  had  met  only, 
BO  to  speak,  the  day  Ix^fore. 

At  first  they  talked  but  little,  and 
watched  the  little  fleet  of  pleasure-boats 
which  dotted  the  Sound  like  a  flock  of 
white  birds;  then,  little  by  little,  the 
fountains  of  speech  became  unloosed. 
Jimsie  told  stories  of  his  adventures,  of 
his  boyhood  and  youth.  lie  handed  out 
to  Louise  these  small  adventures  with  the 
air  of  a  man  making  startling  disclosures, 
so  sure  was  he  that  the  slightest  detail 
concerning  him  was  of  value  to  her. 
She  responded  by  telling  the  stories  of 
her  own  life.  They  had  a  great  many 
such  stories  to  tell,  for  they  knew  little 
about  each  other.  This,  to  them,  was 
a  subject  of  congratulation.  They  felt 
very  wise  that  they  had  been  clever 
enough  to  get  engaged,  as  Jimsie  put  it, 
"  off  the  bat,"  instead  of  waiting  around 
for  years  and  years;  for  it  is  a  note- 
worthy fact  that  whichever  way  people  take 
for  getting  engaged,  they  have  the  same 
sublime  conviction  that  their  road  is  the 
only  one  which  leads  to  true  happiness. 

So  Jimsie  walked  happily  through  the 
hours  of  his  past,  calling  forth  the  face 
of  a  friend,  an  escapade,  or  the  story  of 


a  doiT,  and  presented  them  to  Louise  as 
a  child  brings  jx^bbles  from  the  shore 
to  show  its  mother,  sure  that  the  things 
which  he  brings  an^  wonderful  and  rare. 
Lnder  this  reminiscence  I^ouise  felt 
a  little  restless.  She  liked  to  hear  all 
these  thing's,  she  loved  evc^rything  Jimsie 
had  to  say  to  her,  but  she  liki'd  too  tx) 
talk  about  the  present.  She  didn't  ever 
wiuit  him  to  go  far  from  her,  not  even 
back  into  her  own  past;  so  she  asked: 

"  What  was  the  hajipiest  hour  of  your 
lite.  .limsi*'^  I  mean  the  really  happiest 
hour  of  all?"  And  she  waited  to  hear 
something  concerning  herself  with  t\\e 
confidence  tliat  a  child  holds  up  its  face 
to  be  kissed;  but  .fimsie  repeated,  with  a 
little   half-iuizzle<l   frown: 

"  .My  very  hai)])iest  hour!  That's  an 
awfully  queer  thing,  Louise.  I've  often 
thought  about  it,  but  there's  hardly  any- 
ihing  to  tell.  Don't  you  know  how  little 
things  mean  so  much  more  sometimes 
than  big  ones  ^  1  rememln'r  once  when 
I  was  a  kid  there  was  a  wn'ck  on  a  rail- 
way train  1  was  in.  Tlun*  was  a  lot  of 
glass  smashed  and  women  screeched  and 
a  man  got  his  leg  jammed,  and  I  was 
thrown  downi  and  got  my  head  cut — 
right  her(\  see,"  and  he  pointed  to  a 
small  white  scar  hidden  by  his  hair. 
"  And  all  the  time  I  was  thinking,  *  This 
is  an  adventure.'  I'd  always  wanted 
one,  but  this  was  awfully  stupid  and  flat. 
We  waited  for  hours  on  a  siding,  and  it 
was  hot  and  tiresome,  and  I  didn't  get 
a  bit  excited ;  and  yet  if  anybody  had 
told  me  when  I  started  out  that  I  was 
going  to  be  in  a  collision,  I  would  have 
thought  it  was  great.  That's  the  way 
it  is — when  things  get  exciting  you  are 
too  busy  to  notice  that  they  are  interest- 
ing, or  else  they  don't  seem  to  amount 
to  anything,  and  some  little  thing  will 
happen  and  you  can't  forget  it." 

lie  spoke  a  little  jerkily  and  hesitating- 
ly, for  Jimsie  Bate  was  no  hand  for 
analysis,  and  had  the  young  Anglo- 
Saxon's  aversion  to  baring  the  secret 
places  of  his  soul,  for  fear  perhaps  of 
not  being  undei*stood,  and  also  from  a 
deep-seated  modesty  which  makes  a 
sound-hearted  youth  delicate  about  the 
personal  experiences  w^hich  have  meant 
something  to  him,  and  w^hich  is  like  no 
other  feeling  so  much  as  it  is  like  the 
modesty  of  a  girl. 
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Jimsie  paused  a  moment,  Jost  in  happy 
reverie.  At  his  words  Louise  had  shrunk 
back.  So  his  happiest  hour  had  nothing 
to  do  with  her,  it  seemed.  Still  perhaps 
it  mig-ht,  after  all.  It  couldn't  be  that 
Jimsie  would  have  any  happy  hour  that 
lie  would  remember  in  preference  to  those 
that  they  had  spent  together — the  hours 
they  had  spent  before  they  were  married, 
for  instance,  or  the  recent  times  when 
they  had  been  perfectly  happy  in  ar- 
ranging their  own  home.  Louise  counted 
over  these  hours  to  herself  with  such 
tenderness,  afraid  lest  the  passing  of 
time  should  blur  the  outline  of  one  of 
them,  for  it  had  seemed  to  her  that 
each  succeeding  day  as  it  went  was 
the  very  happiest  of  her  life.  Now  she 
brought  Jim.sie  back  from  his  reverie, 
saying  softly: 

"  What  was  the  time  you  liked  the 
best,  Jimsie?" 

He  lifted  his  head  with  a  boyish  ges- 
ture and  smiled  at  her  a  boyish  grin 
that  showed  his  even,  white  teeth,  a  lit- 
tle puzzled  look  still  on  his  forehead. 

"  I  was  trying  how  to  say  it,"  he  told 
her,  "  because  there  isn't  anything  to 
tell.  It  happened  quite  a  while  ago — 
two  or  three  summers,  I  think — when  I 
was  boarding  up  on  the  Sound,  and  one 
Saturday  afternoon  the  fellows  were  go- 
ing somewhere  that  I  didn't  want  to  go, 
and  I  came  back  to  the  boarding-place, 
and  there  was  a  woman  sitting  upon  the 
piazza.  She  was  just  there  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  I  had  talked  to  her  after 
dinner  the  night  before.  She  seemed 
to  me  like  an  awful  white  sort,  and  I 
saw  her  sitting  there,  and  I  said: 

^^  ^  Don't  you  want  to  go  swimming  V 
And  she  said,  ''  Yes,  I  would  like  to 
go.'  She  was  one  of  those  women,  don't 
you  know,  v/ho  always  say  ^  Yes,'  as  if 
that  was  the  thing  they  had  been  wanting 
to  do  awfully,  and  make  you  feel  that 
you  were  pretty  smart  to  have  guessed 
so  well  what  it  ivas  they  wanted  to  do." 

Louise  glanced  up  swiftly  at  Jimsie 
as  she  made  a  mental  comparison  between 
herself  and  this  woman.  Jimsie's  idea 
of  exactly  the  most  amusing  thing  to  do 
and  Louise's  did  not  always  keep  step. 
Curiously  enough  it  had  never  occurred 
to  Louise  before  that  this  was  any  one's 
fault  but  Jimsie's.  A  quick  stab  of  sus- 
picion pierced  her.     So  he  was  tr;^^ing  to 


read  her  a  lesson!  But  Jimsie,  launched 
in  his  stor^^  was  sublimely  unconscious 
of  the  look  Louise  had  thrown  him.  He 
now  took  up  his  artless  tale. 

''Then  I  said: 

" '  Don't  let's  go  in  swimming  right 
here;  let's  go  down  to  the  beach.' 

"  It  was  about  two  miles  away,  and 
she  said: 

" '  Come  o-n,'  in  just  the  way  she  had 
spoken  before. 

"  So  we  started  off,  and  I  don't  know 
how  it  was,  but  I  felt  right  off  as  if  I 
had  known  her  all  my  life,  and  she  acted 
as  if  she  had  known  me.  She  had  been 
sort  of  reserved  and  quiet  in  the 
boarding-house  without  being  stiff,  and 
you  know  that  I  don't  talk  much  in  a 
strange  bunch,  but  just  as  soon  as  we 
got  out  of  sight  of  the  village  and  on  to 
the  country  road,  we  began  to  act  like 
a  couple  of  kids.  We  did  all  sorts  of 
silly  things." 

"  What  kind  of  silly  things  ?"  Louise 
asked.  A  curious  numbness  was  stealing 
over  her.  She  felt  like  a  queen  who  finds 
that  her  cro^vn  jewels  are  made  of  paste. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  Jimsie, 
vaguely,  "  kid  things.  We  chased  a 
wild  rabbit,  and  her  hair  came  down,  and 
she  looked  like  twelve  years  old.  I  told 
her  so,  and  she  said  she  thought  I  must 
be  about  eight.  vShe  said,"  went  on 
Jimsie,  dreamily,  "that  it's  the  happiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  forget  for  a  few 
hours  that  you're  grown  up,  and  just  be 
kids  again.  I  suppose  that's  what  made 
it  so  nice.  Of  course  you  know,  as  I 
said,  there  isn't  anything  to  tell." 

"  Did  you  go  swimming  ?"  asked 
Louise.  She  spoke  naturally,  not  to  dis- 
turb the  unconscious  Jimsie. 

''Sure,"  said  Jimsie.  "  We  swam  and 
swam ;  slie  could  swim  like  anything. 
Then  I  threw  water  on  her  and  she 
ducked  me,  and  I  would  have  ducked  her, 
but  I  remembered  just  in  time  that  girls 
don't  like  to  get  their  hair  wet.  Then 
we  lay  for  a  long  time  on  the  hot  sand, 
and  there  wasn't  anybody  there  at  all. 
The  beach  was  too  imhandy.  Just  a 
couple  of  ramshackle  bath-houses  and 
a  sandy  lane  away  from  everj^thing;  the 
woods  on  one  side,  and  the  sea  on  the 
other,  and  a  queer  shut-up  house  on  a 
point.  She  made  up  stories  about  it. 
She  had  lots  of  imagination.    And,  some- 
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uay,  we  grew  happier  luid  happier  every 
iTiinute,  aiid  before  we  knew  it  the  sun 
got  quite  low,  and  we  knew  it  must  be 
^'etting:  awfully  late,  but  she  said: 

"  '  Oh,  let's  stay.  We're  so  lato  now 
we  miprht  as  well  bo  later.' 

"  I  never  would  liave  thought  of  go- 
ing home. 

"  *  I^et's  stay,"  >hr  >aid,  *  until  the  sea 
eats  up  our  eastle.' 

"  We  had  built  a  castle  in  the  sand  and 
j)retended  wo  lived  in  it.  Say."  he  broke 
out,  "you  must  think  I  am  a  fierce  kid." 

He  took  Louise's  hand  in  his.  She 
let  it  stay  there,  as  inert  as  a  stone.  She 
was  far  from  thinking  him  a  kid.  All 
the  jealousy  of  a  wound<-d  woman  V(>r>' 
much  in  love  was  alive  in  her.  The 
pure  gold  of  Jimsie's  happiest  afternoon 
had  passed  her  by,  for  with  wide  and 
startled  eyes  she  saw  in  Jinvsie's  heart 
the  reflection  of  another  woman's  face 
where  she  had  thought  to  see  her  own. 
Jimsie  took  T/Ouise's  silence  for  under- 
standing of  his  mood,  and  went  on  : 

''She  said  that  when  our  cnstk'  \\:i> 
gone  we  would  ha^'e  to  go  back  and 
be  grown  up." 

"Then  what  did  you  do  r'  Louise 
asked.  The  blood  was  humming  in  her 
ears,  but  her  cool  and  tranquil  tone  sur- 
prised herself. 

"  Oh,  we  got  dressed  and  went  home." 

"  What  did  you  talk  about  V  Louise 
asked. 

"  I  don't  remember,"  Jimsie  answered. 
"We  didn't  talk  much.  We  just  fooled. 
We  didn't  need  to  talk,  any  more  than 
kids  do  when  they're  having  a  good  time. 
We  just  felt  as  if  we  knew  each  other 
too  well  to  talk,  I  suppose.  Just  before 
we  got  to  the  gate  she  said: 

"  '  We'll  not  forget  this  afternoon.' 

"  And  I  said,  '  No.'  Though  I  didn't 
think  I  w^ould  remember  it  the  way  I 
always  have. 

"  Everybody  was  through  supper,  and 
her  husband  was  awfully  worried,  because 
nobody  had  seen  us  go,  you  see.  He 
didn't  know  what  had  happened." 

"  Her  husband !"  gasped  Louise. 

"  Sure,"  Jimsie  responded.  "  I  told 
you  she  was  married,  didn't  I?  They 
went  away  a  couple  of  days  afterward." 

"  It's  queer  you  never  told  me  about 
her  before.  You  have  told  me  about  all 
your  other  friends." 


"  Why,  thej-e  wasn't  anything  to  toll," 
.limsie  answered,  still  sunk  in  his  dream 
of  that  perfect  afternoon — a  mome^it 
tbat  comes  to  people  only  once  or  twice  , 
in  a  lifetime,  when  the  hands  of  time 
turn  l)ack  to  the  golden  moment.s  of 
ebildhood,  where  everytbing  is  innocence 
and  peace,  and  whore  one  has  added  to 
tbe  joy  of  child's  ]day  and  the  rollick- 
ing, heart-stirriug  laughter  the  knowl- 
edge of  how  happy  one  is — tbe  moment 
wben  two  people  fare  forth  to  the 
Klysian  fields,  leaving  Indiind  them  at 
the  gate  all  the  conventions  with  which, 
as  a  rule,  we  are  so  sadly  cloaked  from 
all  our  fellow  creatures.  Such  moments 
come  like  the  gift  of  the  gods,  handed 
out  without  rhyme  or  reason,  it  would 
seem,  and  Jimsie  had  treasured  his  mo- 
ment always,  and  now  for  the  first  time 
had  spoken  of  it,  giving  it  to  Louise  to 
look  at  as  one  would  some  precious 
thing,  wishing,  a.s  he  did,  to  share  with 
lier  ever^'tbing  in  his  life  that  seemed 
\\  orthy  of  her. 

"Was  she  pretty?"  Louise  asked 
rlimsie. 

lie  frowned,  tiying  to  evoke  from  his 
memory  the  face  of  his  companion. 

"  I  don't  remember.  She  had  light 
hair.  She  looked  like  a  kid  when  it 
came  down." 

"What  was  her  name?" 

"  IFer  name?"  Jimsie  wondered.  "I 
don't  know.  I  don't  think  I  ever  caught 
her  name.  Why,  Louise — why,  Louise, 
what's  the  matter?"  for  Louise  had 
wrenched  her  hand  from  Jimsie's  and 
sat  staring  at  him,  -angry  tears  in 
her  eyes. 

"  You're  keeping  something  from  me, 
Jimsie,"  she  cried.  "  You  do  know  her 
name.  How  can  you  say  that  you  don't 
know  the  name  of  the  woman  who  gave 
you  the  happiest  moment  of  your  life?" 

Had  she  struck  him  he  couldn't  have 
been  more  dazed.  A  little  flicker  of 
anger  answered  hers.  Jimsie  Bate  wasn't 
used  to  being  told  he  lied. 

"  I  tell  you,"  he  said,  with  a  touch 
of  sternness,  "  I  doni  know  her  name. 
I  never  did  know  it.  I  never  saw  her 
again." 

The  long  tension  of  self-control  had 
worn  upon  Louise,  and  she  hid  her  face 
in  the  grass  and  wept.  She  sobbed  like 
an  angry  and  disappointed  child.     Jimsie 
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looked  at  her  dumfounded.  What  was 
the  matter?  What  on  earth  was  she  cry- 
ing about?  He  had  told  her  lots  worse 
things.  He  had  confessed  to  her  things 
that  really  mattered  that  he  had  done 
and  she  hadn't  seemed  to  mind  it  one  bit ; 
and  here  he  had  told  her  this  innocent, 
sweet  experience,  and  she  was  crying 
angrily.  She  couldn't  be  jealous!  How 
could  a  woman  be  such  a  fool  as  to  be 
jealous?  But  the  unmanning  spectacle 
of  her  tears  washed  away  his  anger.  He 
had  never  seen  Louise  cry  before.  The 
whole  thing  was  inexplicable  to  him. 
The  end  of  the  world  apparently  had 
come,  and  he  didn't  know  how  or  why. 
She  must  be  jealous — that  must  be  it. 
At  this  his  nature  rose  in  revolt.  If  he 
had  been  analytical  enough  to  put  words 
to  it,  he  would  have  said  that  he  was 
shocked  to  the  core  of  his  being.  In  his 
matter-of-fact  man's  life,  moments  of 
pure  poetry  were  rare  enough,  and  this 
little  bit  of  pure  gold  had  shone  to 
him  always  in  the  rather  dull  alloy  of 
his  days.  Now  Louise  treated  it  as  if 
it  were  a  piece  of  stolen  gold.  He  felt 
smirched  and  hurt. 

Louise  was  a  delicate  and  sweet-minded 
woman,  and  he  a  man  no  better  than  any 
other  man,  and  yet  it  is  true  in  a  world 
where  good  and  bad  are  so  mingled  that 
your  ordinary  man  may  have  finer  strains 
in  him  than  a  sweet-minded  woman,  and 
that  the  woman  may  fall  into  spiritual 
grossness  through  lack  of  understanding 
and  imagination,  and,  above  all,  through 
her  devouring  egotism  which  demands 
graspingly  that  her  man  shall  be  hers,  all 
of  him. 

And  here  Jimsie  in  his  blindness  did 
exactly  the  wrong  thing.  He  tried  to 
reason  with  Louise;  but  when  one  has 
been  hurt  in  the  heart  one  can  only 
be  healed  through  the  heart.  He  stooped 
to  justify  himself  with: 

"  See  here,  Louise,  there  wasn't  any- 
thing in  it.  I  tell  you  I  never  saw 
her  again.  I  don't  know  what  her 
name  was;  I  don't  even  remember  how 
she  looked." 

But  at  that  moment  Louise  was  far 
from  jealousy.  She  was  sobbing  over 
her  fallen  empire,  crying  because  she 
had  not  been  able  to  give  Jimsie  the 
happiest  moment  of  his  life.  Ealtering- 
ly,  with  deep  sobs,  she  told  him  this. 


"  Oh,  but  you  have ;  you  do !  Of 
course  I  am  happier  with  you  than  with 
anybody  else;  but  don't  you  see,  this  was 
just  sort  of  a  little  piece  of  different. 
]  never  thought  of  it  in  the  same  mo- 
ment with  you,  Louise." 

"  I  see,"  she  answered,  dully ;  "  I  un- 
derstand." 

She  dried  her  eyes,  and  after  a  time 
they  walked  home  together  in  silence, 
finding  they  had  come  a  distance  insup- 
portably  long.  Louise  felt  hot  all  over, 
ashamed  as  a  boy  might  who  has  cried 
before  another  boy.  Tears  had  been  rare 
in  her  life  always,  and  when  they  had 
come  she  had  hidden  them.  She  longed 
for  her  own  room  with  the  door  locked 
and  silence.  The  dim  meaning  of  what 
Jimsie's  experience  had  meant  came  to 
her,  and  she  realized  also  that  by  show- 
ing that  she  had  not  understood  it  she 
had  lost  some  empire  over  Jimsie — an 
empire  that  she  might  perhaps  never 
regain;  and  at  this  the  tears  welled  up 
again  and  fell  down  her  cheeks,  and 
Jimsie  said : 

^'  Don't  you  think  you  have  cried 
about  enough,  Louise?"  at  which  she  sat 
down  by  the  side  of  the  road  and  sobbed 
in  broken  fashion,  to  his  utter  dismay 
and  her  own,  both  having  the  cold 
fear  in  their  hearts  of  some  one  pass- 
ing by  who  would  know  them.  At  last 
Louise  said: 

''  Let  me  go  home  alone,  Jimsie.  I 
know  you  will  say  something  and  I  shall 
cry;  I  know  I  shall."  She  made  this  con- 
fession, burning  alive  with  shame,  and 
with  anger  at  him  for  having  witnessed 
her  degradation,  with  anger  at  herself 
for  not  having  been  able  to  control  her- 
self—as dismayed  as  Jimsie  eoncerning 
the  scene  they  had  passed  through. 

So  they  went  their  separate  ways, 
both  feeling  as  if  some  catastrophe  had 
overtaken  them,  each  of  them  looking 
down  for  the  first  time  into  the  im- 
measurable gulf  that  separates  all  men 
and  women,  driven  asunder  by  what  had 
made  them  one.  Because  Jimsie  was  a 
man  and  Louise  a  woman,  they  had  loved 
each  other,  and  now  for  the  same  reason 
they  were  being  driven  apart,  neither 
understanding  what  had  happened,  nor 
comprehending  the  deep  hurt  that  each 
had  given  the  other. 

It  is  so  much  harder  to  meet  the  small. 
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ijR*aiiiiig:less  tempests  of  lifi-  that  eome 
u\K)n  one  when  the  air  is  tran(iuil  and 
the  sky  bhie  than  to  stand  up  manfully 
to  the  deeper  traaredies. 

As  she  had  done  when  she  was  a  little 
frirl  when  she  was  poine:  home  too  late, 
beyond  the  hour  fixed  by  her  mother. 
Louise  went  in  pruiltily  by  a  side  frate 
and  up  the  ba'^k  stairs  to  her  room, 
where  she  locked  the  door  and  breathed 
a  siprh  of  relief  at  beinjr  alone.  She  had 
thirsted  for  this  solitude,  but  here  in  her 
own  room  Jim-ie  pursued  her.  All 
around  were  sipns  of  his  occupation. 
Xeckties  hung  over  the  mirror;  brushes 
were  scattered  about ;  his  sweater  hunp 
over  a  chair.  Here  in  her  own  blue-and- 
white  room  where  she  had  lived  her  life 
as  a  pirl — not  even  here  could  she  es- 
cape him.  She  sat  down  to  think  what 
liad  happened.  Xntliinir  had  Impponcd, 
and  everythinp". 

The  ston-  of  Jimsie's  perfect  afternoon 
seemed  now  to  her  a  far-off  and  shadow^' 
thing.  It  seeme<l  unimportant  to  her 
that  he  should  have  been  happier  for  a 
moment  with  somebody  else;  the  thing 
that  mattered  was  that  they  had  been 
as  one,  and  now  their  sky  was  chancred 
and  darkened.  She  suffered  intoleral)ly. 
There  was  no  one  in  the  world  who  could 
help  her — no  one  she  could  go  to,  for 
there  was  nothing  to  tell — no  one  whose 
advice  she  could  ask,  for  there  was  noth- 
ing to  ask  advice  about. 

Yes,  the  sky  was  changed.  Why,  she 
didn't  know  any  more  than  Jimsie 
knew  as  he  walked  slowly  along  the 
dusty  road,  wondering  blindly  what  had 
struck  Touise. 

He  had  watched  her  retreating  figure, 
staring  as  though  he  could  not  believe 
what  w^as  happening  before  his  eyes. 
What  had  happened?  That  is  what  he 
would  have  liked  to  know.  As  he  asked 
himself  this  question,  anger  at  the  in- 
justice of  things  arose  in  him.  Men 
are  less  patient  about  such  matters 
than  women,  perhaps  because  they  are 
less  accustomed  to  them.  Injustice 
troubles  the  average  woman  very  little, 
but  it  is  a  thing  that  a  man  simply 
cannot  bear. 

What,  Jimsie  asked  himself,  had  he 
done  to  bring  this  upon  his  head? 
Their  life  together,  which  had  been  so 
sweet  onlv  a  few  minutes  before,  seemed 


to  lie  in  pii'ces  about  him.  He  knew  that 
women  had  moods,  lie  had  seen  that  i"V 
himself.  He  had  heard  they  were  un- 
reasonable—  rumors  of  the  unaccount- 
able performances  of  the  female  were 
constantly  getting  to  Jimsie  from  lii- 
married  friend>.  So  this  was  it,  then  ( 
This  sort  of  tantrum  which  came  from 
no  cause  that  one  could  name  and 
turned  the  sweet  things  of  life  dark 
and  ugly  and  for  which  one  could  do 
nothing  (tliat  was  the  thing  that  chafed 
jiim),  absolutely  nothir.gl  He  had  done 
all  that  a  man  could  do.  he  told  himself, 
not  realizing  that  he  had  left  out  the 
on(^  thing  that  could  have  helped  -mat- 
ters; for  Jimsie  Bate  had  not  lived  long 
enough  in  the  v»-orld  of  the  emotions  to 
realize  that  it  is  affection  that  a  woman 
wants  when  she  cries,  and  not  reason. 

Some  men  never  realize  this  all  their 
lives,  and  look  upon  the  tears  of  their 
l)artner  with  anger,  or  with  mute  dismay, 
according  to  their  temperaments,  and  go 
on  through  the  years  tr^^ing  to  better 
matters  by  explanation.  In  such  matters 
mast  of  us,  both  men  and  women,  re- 
main children  forever.  There  are  wives 
who  make  their  husbands  angr;s^  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way  two  hundred  days  in 
the  year,  and  men  who  hurt  their  wives 
in  precisely  the  same  manner  after  ten 
years  of  marriage  that  they  did  when  they 
first  made  them  cry. 

But  for  the  life  of  him,  even  if  this 
way  of  comforting  Louise  had  occurred 
to  him,  he  could  not  have  done  it.  He 
was  sorrs-  for  her,  but  he  was  sorry  for 
her  with  a  certain  raging  despair.  He 
was  still  sorrier  for  himself — Jimsie  Bate 
— Jimsie,  who  had  given  up  sailing  only 
to  have  a  scene  l)ecause  he  had  told  his 
w^ife  a  stor\'  as  harmless  as  a  fairy-tale. 

Nothing  had  happened;  no  great  quar- 
rel had  come,  for  he  could  not  say  that 
they  really  had  quarrelled;  but  every- 
thing was  changed.  For  the  world  of 
the  emotions  knows  no  logical  reason. 
A  most  trivial  occurrence  may  be  more 
blighting  than  some  great  catastrophe. 
A  man  may  leave  his  well-known  w^orld 
and  follow  a  woman  for  no  better  reason 
that  you  could  put  into  w^ords  than  a 
trick  she  has  of  lifting  her  eyebrows, 
but  later  .on,  her  manner  of  asking  a 
question  may  make  her  almost  unbear- 
able.    None  of  us  knows   a  thing  about 
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it;  no  man  can  give  a  reasonable  reason 
why  one  woman  indifferently  good- 
looking,  of  no  m,ore  intelligence  than 
her  neighbors,  makes  up  the  world  for 
him  for  a  while,  or  knows  why,  after  a 
while,  she  ceases  to  do  this. 

There  seems  to  be  one  general  rule 
to  govern  what  men  and  women  will  not 
forgive  each  other — we  can't  bear  for 
long  that  which  takes  away  our  peace 
of  mind;  and  this  is  what  Jimsie  and 
Louise  had  done  for  each  other. 

Jimsie  lagged  along  the  road;  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  he  didn't  want  to 
see  Louise.  It  was  with  relief  that  he 
found  her  with  the  others  on  the  piazza; 
for  all  the  way  home  he  had  been  con- 
fronted by  the  necessity  of  saying  some- 
thing to  her,  and  he  realized  that  he  had 
nothing  to  say — nothing  whatever.  All 
he  wanted  was  peace.  He  was  emotion- 
ally bankrupt.  He  was  glad  of  the  in- 
significant chatter  of  a  crowd.  They 
soon  went  in  to  supper,  and  as  he  w^atch- 
ed  Louise  across  the  table  he  realized 
that  never  before  had  she  seemed  to  him 
so  much  a  stranger.  Why,  she  had 
seemed  nearer  to  him  the  first  day  he 
had  seen  her — standing  before  the  mast 
of  the  sailboat,  when  the  wind  blew 
her  hat  into  the  Sound.  A  strange  and 
alien  woman  she  seemed  to  him  now, 
filled  with  violent  emotions  whose  depths 
he  could  not  fathom;  and  he — he  must 
seem  to  her  equally  far  off,  since  she 
could  so  misunderstand  the  things  he 
had  to  tell  her. 

A  sense  of  loneliness  grew  upon  him 
overwhelmingly.  It  is  a  very  bitter 
thing  to  realize  how  alone  one  really  is 
in  the  world.  There  are  some  sensitive 
and  morbid  people  who  have  gone  mad 
with  nothing  more  than  this  knowledge 
of  their  own  isolation ;  and  Jimsie,  normal 
and  happy-hearted,  didn't  know  how  to 
wrestle  with  the  sadness  that  poured  over 
him;  and  mingled  with  his  sadness  was 
a  strain  of  definite  irritation — irritation 
of  the  average  married  man  which  voices 
itself  in  the  words: 

"  Darn  women,  anyway !  What  ails 
'em?" 


After  supper  the  chatter  of  the  people 
became  intolerable  to  Jimsie,  and  he 
strolled  off  with  a  cigarette  in  his  hand 
to  the  soothing  darkness  of  the  garden, 
oppressed  by  his  loneliness,  angry  Avith 
himself,  with  Louise,  and  with  the  in- 
justice of  things,  and,  above  all,  dismayed 
at  the  change  in  his  own  world  that 
seemed  so  impregnably  secure.  Now 
that  world  had  changed.  It  could  never 
be  the  simple  matter  that  it  had  been. 
Doubts  there  would  be  and  misunder- 
standings. It  amounted  to  as  much  as 
that,  although  there  was  nothing  one 
could  tell  anybody.  Besides,  what  had 
happened?  A  quarrel  was  a  human,  un- 
derstandable thing,  for  one  could  make  it 
up.  Some  one  might  say  he  was  in  the 
wrong.  But  this,  this  struck  at  the  very 
foundation  of  things;  slight  as  it  was 
and  made  of  nothing  greater  than  a  few 
tears  and  a  difference  in  point  of  view, 
it  yet  marked  the  limits  of  the  Garden 
of  Eden  for  Louise  and  Jimsie,  since 
it  marked  the  limits  of  where  they  could 
go  together  hand  in  hand  with  com- 
plete understanding. 

As  Jimsie  strolled  mournfully  about 
the  garden,  he  saw  on  a  bench  beneath 
one  of  the  trees  a  dejected  white  figure 
in  a  pose  that  looked  just  as  he  felt,  and 
before  he  knew  it  Louise  was  in  his  arms ; 
for  since  his  own  heart  was  sore  and 
needed  comforting,  he  knew  all  at  once 
how  to  comfort  her,  and  how  to  be  com- 
forted by  her.  Together  they  clung  to 
each  other  before  the  door  that  they 
might  never  again  enter;  for  love  has 
its  perfect  moment— a  perfect  moment 
that  is  very  perishable,  and  that  the  first 
adverse  wind  must  wdther.  And  so  cling- 
ing together  they  realized  that  the  per- 
fect moment  for  them  was  over — that 
they  could  no  longer  think  themselves 
wiser  and  more  fortunate  in  their  love 
than  any  other  of  the  people  they  knew; 
but  they  realized  too  that  nothing  mat- 
tered very  much  so  long  as  they  still 
cared.  The  deep  misunderstandings  of 
sex  might  be  always  there  and  yet  could 
not  really  hurt  them,  nor  could  anything, 
so  long  as  they  should  love  each  other. 
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WHEN  Messrs.  Houghton  k  Mif- 
tliii  became  owner  of  Thf" 
Aflnnfic  Monthhj.  Mr.  Hoiigh- 
lou  fancied  liavinpr  some  breakfasts  and 
dinners,  wliicb  should  l»ring  the  pub- 
lisher and  the  editor  face  to  face  with 
the  contributors,  who  were  bidden  from 
far  and  near.  Of  course,  the  subtle 
tiend  of  advertising,  who  has  now  grown 
so  unblushing  bold,  lurkod  under  the 
covers  at  these  banquets,  and  the  junior 
partner  and  the  young  editor  had  thfir 
joint  and  separate  fine  anguishes  of  mi-^- 
giving  as  to  the  taste  and  the  principle 
of  them ;  but  they  were  really  ver;v  simple- 
hearted  and  honestly  meant  hospitalities, 
and  they  prospered  as  they  ought,  and 
gave  great  pleasure  and  no  pain.  I  for- 
get some  of  the  "  emergent  occasions.'' 
but  I  am  sure  of  a  birthday  dinner  most 
unexpectedly  accepted  by  Whittier,  and 
a  birthday  luncheon  to  Mrs.  Stowe. 
and  I  think  a  birthday  dinner  to  Long- 
fellow; but  the  passing  years  have  left 
me  in  the  dark  as  to  the  pretext  of  that 
>upper  at  which  Clemens  made  his  awfid 
speech,  and  came  so  near  being  the  death 
of  us  all.  At  the  breakfasts  and  lunch- 
eons, we  had  the  pleasure  of  our  lady- 
contributors'  company,  but  that  night 
there  were  only  men.  and  because  of  our 
great  strength  we  survived. 

I  suppose  the  year  was  about  1879. 
but  here  the  almanac  is  unimportant, 
and  I  can  only  say  that  it  was  after 
Clemens  had  become  a  most  valued  con- 
tributor of  the  magazine,  where  he  found 
himself  to  his  own  great  explicit  satis- 
faction. He  had  jubilantly  accepted  our 
invitation,  and  had  promised  a  speech, 
which  it  appeared  afterward  he  had  pre- 
pared with  unusual  care  and  confidence. 
It  was  his  custom  always  to  think  out 
his  speeches,  mentally  wording  them,  and 
then  memorizing  them  by  a  peculiar  sys- 
tem of  mnemonics  which  he  had  invented. 
On  the  dinner  table  a  certain  succession 


cf  knife,  spoon,  saltcellar,  and  butter- 
plate  symbolized  a  train  n{  ideas,  and 
on  the  billiird-table  a  ball,  a  cue,  and 
a  piece  of  chalk  served  the  same  pur- 
l)oso.  With  a  diagram  of  these  printe»l 
on  the  brain  he  had  full  command  of 
the  phrases  which  his  excogitation  had 
attached  to  them,  and  which  embodied  the 
ideas  in  perfect  f(^rm.  Tie  believed  he 
had  been  particularly  fortunate  in  his 
notion  for  the  sjx^ech  of  that  evening, 
and  he  had  worked  it  out  in  joyous  self- 
reliance.  It  wa-  the  notion  of  three 
tramps,  three  deadbeats.  visiting  a  Cali- 
fornia mining-camp,  and  imposing  them- 
selves upon  the  innocent  miners  as  re- 
spectively Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow,  and  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes.  The  humor  of  the  con- 
ception must  prosper  or  nnist  fail  ac- 
cording to  the  mood  of  the  hearer,  but 
Clemens  felt  sure  of  compelling  this  to 
sympathy,  and  he  looked  forward  to  an 
unparalleled  triumph. 

But  there  were  two  things  that  he  had 
not  taken  into  account.  One  was  the 
species  of  religious  veneration  in  which 
these  men  were  held  by  those  nearest 
them,  a  thing  that  I  should  not  be  able 
to  realize  to  people  remote  from  them 
in  time  and  place.  They  were  men  of 
extraordinary  dignity,  of  the  thing  called 
presenco.  for  want  of  some  clearer  word, 
so  that  no  one  could  well  approach  them 
in  a  personally  light  or  trifling  spirit. 
I  do  not  suppose  that  anybody  more  truly 
valued  them,  or  more  piously  loved  them, 
than  Clemens  himself,  but  the  intoxica- 
tion of  his  fancy  carried  him  beyond  the 
bounds  of  that  regard,  and  emboldened 
him  to  the  other  thing  which  he  had 
not  taken  into  account,  namely,  the  im- 
mense hazard  of  working  his  fancy  out 
before  their  faces,  and  expecting  them 
to  enter  into  the  delight  of  it.  If  neither 
Emerson,  nor  Longfellow,  nor  Holmes 
had  been  there,  the  scheme  might  possibly 
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have  carried,  but  even  this  is  doubtful, 
for  those  who  so  devoutly  honored  them 
would  have  overcome  their  horror  with 
difficulty,  and  perhaps  would  not  have 
overcome  it  at  all. 

The  publisher,  with  a  modesty  very 
ungrateful  to  me,  had  abdicated  his  office 
of  host,  and  I.  was  the  hapless  president, 
fulfilling'  the  abhorred  function  of  call- 
ing people  to  their  feet  and  making  them 
speak.  When  I  came  to  Clemens  I  intro- 
duced him  with  the  cordial  admiring  I 
liad  for  him  as  one  of  my  greatest  con- 
tributors and  dearest  friends.  Here,  I 
said,  in  sum,  was  a  humorist  who  never 
left  you  hanging  your  head  for  having 
enjoyed  his  joke;  and  then  the  amazing 
mistake,  the  bewildering  blunder,  the 
cruel  catastrophe  was  upon  us.  I  be- 
lieve that  after  the  scope  of  the  burlesque 
made  itself  clear,  there  was  no  one  there, 
including  the  burlesquer  himself,  who 
was  not  smitten  with  a  desolating  dis- 
may. There  fell  a  silence,  weighing 
many  tons  to  the  square  inch,  which 
deepened  from  moment  to  moment,  and 
was  broken  only  by  the  hysterical  and 
blood-curdling  laughter  of  a  single  guest, 
whose  name  shall  not  be  handed  down 
to  infamy.  Nobody  knew  whether  to 
look  at  the  speaker,  or  down  at  his  plate. 
I  chose  my  plate  as  the  least  affliction, 
and  so  1  do  not  know  how  Clemens 
looked,  except  when  I  stole  a  glance  at 
him,  a}id  saw  him  standing  solitary  amid 
his  appalled  and  appalling  listeners,  with 
his  joke  dead  on  his  hands.  Erom  a 
first  glance  at  the  great  three  whom  his 
jest  had  made  its  theme,  I  was  aware 
of  Longfellow  sitting  upright,  and  re- 
garding the  humorist  with  an  air  of 
pensive  puzzle,  of  Holmes  busily  writing 
on  his  menu,  with  a  well-feigned  effect 
of  preoccupation,  and  of  Emerson,  hold- 
ing his  elbows,  and  listening  with  a 
sort  of  Jovian  oblivion  of  this  nether 
world  in  that  lapse  of  memory  which 
saved  him  in  those  later  years  from  so 
much  bother.  Clemens  must  have 
dragged  his  joke  to  the  climax,  and  left 
it  there,  but  T  cannot  say  this  from  any 
sense  of  the  fact.  Of  what  happened 
afterward  at  the  table  where  the  im- 
mense, the  wholly  innocent,  the  tridy 
unimagined  affront  was  offered,  I  have 
no  longer  the  least  remembrance.  T  next 
remember  being  in   a  room   of  the  hotel, 
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vdiere  Clemens  was  not  to  sleep,  but  to 
toss  in  despair,  and  Charles  Dudley 
Warner's  saying,  in  the  gloom,  '^  Well, 
Mark!  You  re  a  funny  fellow."  It  was 
as  well  as  anything  else  he  could  have 
said,  but  Clemens  seemed  unable  to  ac- 
cept the  tribute. 

1  stayed  the  night  with  him,  and  the 
next  morning,  after  a  haggard  breakfast, 
we  drove  about  and  he  made  some  pur- 
chases of  bric-a-brac  for  his  house  in 
Hartford,  with  a  soul  as  far  away  from 
bric-a-brac  as  ever  the  soul  of  man  was. 
He  went  home  by  an  early  train,  and  he 
lost  no  time  in  writing  back  to  the  three 
divine  personalities  which  he  had  so  in- 
voluntarily seemed  to  fiout.  They  all 
wrote  back  to  him,  making  it  as  light 
for  him  as  they  could.  I  have  heard  that 
Emerson  was  a  good  deal  mystified,  and 
in  his  sublime  forgetfulness  asked.  Who 
was  this  gentleman  who  appeared  to  think 
he  had  offered  him  some  sort  of  annoy- 
ance ?  But  I  am  not  sure  that  .  this  is 
accurate.  What  I  am  sure  of  is  that 
]^ongfellow,  a  few  days  after,  in  my 
study,  stopped  b-efore  a  photograph  of 
Clemens,  and  said,  "Ah!  He  is  a  ivag/' 
and  nothing  more.  Holmes  told  me,  with 
deep  emotion,  such  as  a  brother  humorist 
might  well  feel,  that  he  had  not  lost  an  in- 
stant in  replying  to  Clemens's  letter,  and 
assuring  him  that  there  had  not  been 
the  least  offence,  and  entreating  him  nev- 
er to  think  of  the  matter  again.  "  He 
said  that  he  was  a  fool,  but  he  was  God's 
fool."  Holmes  (luoted  from  the  letter 
with  a  true  sense  of  the  pathos  and  humor 
of  the  self-abasement. 

To  me,  Clemens  wrote  a  week  later, 
"It  doesn't  get  any  better;  it  burns  like 
fire."  But  now  I  understand  that  it  was 
not  shame  that  burnt,  but  rage  for  a 
blunder  which  he  had  so  incredibly  com- 
mitted. That  to  have  conceived  of  those 
men,  the  most  dignified  in  our  literature, 
our  civilization,  as  impersonable  by  three 
hoboes,  and  then  to  have  imagined  that 
he  could  ask  them  personally  to  enjoy 
the  monstrous  travesty,  was  a  break, 
he  saw  too  late,  for  which  there  was  no 
repair.  Yet  the  time  came,  and  not  so 
very  long  afterward,  when  some  mention 
was  made  of  the  incident  as  a  mistake, 
and  he  said,  with  all  his  fierceness,  "  But 
I  don't  admit  that  it  nms  a  mistake,"  and 
it  was  not  so  in  tho  minds  of  all  witnesses 
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at  second  hand.  The  nioniing:  after  the 
dreadful  dinner,  there  eanie  a  glowing 
note  from  Professor  Child,  who  hail  read 
the  newspaper  report  of  it,  praising 
Clemens's  biirlestiue  as  the  richest  piece 
of  humor  in  the  world,  and  betraying 
no  sense  of  incongruity  in  its  perjK'tra- 
tion  in  the  presence  of  its  vietims.  I 
think  it  must  al- 
ways have  ground 
Clemens's  soul, 
that  ho  was  the 
victim  of  circum- 
stances, and  that 
if  he  had  sonu* 
more  favoring  oc- 
casion he  could  re- 
trieve his  loss  in 
it,  by  giving  th»' 
thing  the  riglit 
setting.  Not  nion* 
than  two  or  three 
years  ago,  he  came 
xrt  tr>'  me  as  to 
tiying  it  again  at 
a  meeting  of  news- 
paper  men  in 
Washington.  I  had 
to  own  my  fear>, 
while  I  alleged 
Child's  note  on 
the  other  hand, 
but  in  the  end  he 
did  not  try  it  with 
the  newspaper 
men.  I  do  not 
know  whether  he 
has    ever    printed 

it  or  not,  but  since  the  thing  happened, 
I  have  often  wondered  how  much  offence 
there  really  was  in  it.*  I  am  not  sure 
but  the  horror  of  the  spectators  read 
more  indignation  into  the  subjects  of  the 
hapless  drolling  than  they  felt.  But  it 
must  have  been  difficult  for  them  to  bear 
it  with  equanimity.  To  be  sure  they 
were  not  themselves  mocked;  nevertheless 
their  personality  ^vas  trifled  with,  and  I 
could  only  end  by  reflecting  that  if  I 
had  been  in  their  place  I  should  not  have 
liked  it  myself.  Clemens  would  have 
liked  it  himself,  for  he  had  the  heart  for 
that  sort  of  wild  play,  and  he  so  loved 
a  joke  that  even  if  it  took  the  form  of 
a  liberty,  and  was  yet  a  good  joke,  he 
would  have  loved  it. 

See   "  Mark   Twain's   Speeches." 
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lie  was  oftenest  at  my  house  in  Cani- 
))ridge,  but  he  was  alst)  sometimes  at  my 
house  in  Belmont;  when,  after  a  year  in 
Europe,  we  went  to  live  in  Boston  he  was 
more  rarely  witli  us.     We  coidd  never  be 
long  together   witliout   something  out   of 
the    common     hapix>ning,    and     one    day 
something   far   out   of   tlie   couunon    hap- 
pened,  which   for- 
tunately      i*efused 
the  nature  of  ab- 
solute    tragt^ly, 
while       remaining 
ratlur   the   saddest 
•-ort      (if      comcMly. 
We    were    looking 
out   of  my  libra n- 
window     on     that 
V  i  c  w      of      t  h  e 
( 'harle>     wliicli     I 
was    so    proud    of 
-liaring    with    my 
all -but -next -door 
neighbor.      Doctor 
I  lolmes,  when  an- 
otlier    friend    who 
was  witli  us  called 
out  witli  curiously 
impersonal     inter- 
est, "  Oh,  see  that 
woman     getting 
into    the    water!" 
This    would    have 
excited      curiosity 
and   alarmed   anx- 
iety far  less   live- 
ly than  ours,  and 
Clemens      and      T 
rushed     down  -  stairs     and     out    through 
my    basement    and    back    gate.      At    the 
same   time   a    coachman    came   out   of   a 
stable    next    door,    and    grappled    by    the 
shoulders    a    woman   who   was    somewhat 
(lelil:)erately    getting    down    the    steps    to 
the    water    over    the    face    of    the    em- 
bankment.    Before  we  could  reach  them 
he    had    pulled    her    up    to    the    drive- 
way,  and   stood  holding  her  there  w^hile 
she    crazily    grieved    at    her    rescue.      As 
soon  as  he  saw  us  he  went  back  into  his 
stable,   and   left   us   with   the   poor,   wild 
creature  on  our  hands.     She  was  not  very 
young  and  not  very  pretty,  and  we  could 
not  have  flattered  ourselves  with  the  no- 
tion of  anything  romantic  in  her  suicidal 
mania,    but    we    could    take    her    on    the 
broad  human   level,  and  on  this  we  pro- 
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posed  to  escort  her  up  Beacon  Street  till  probably  realized  that  he  was  in  the  com- 
we  could  give  her  into  the  keeping  of  pany  of  Mark  Twain,  and  was  in  no  hurry 
one  of  those  kindly  policemen  whom  our  to  end  the  interview.  He  took  pos- 
neighborhood  knew.  Naturally  there  was  session  of  our  captive  and  we  saw  her 
no  policeman,  known  to  us  or  unknown,  no  more.  I  now  wonder  that  with  our 
the  whole  way  to  the  Public  Garden.  We  joint  instinct  for  failure  we  ever  got  rid 
had  to  circumvent  our  charge  in  her  of  her;  but  I  am  sure  we  did,  and  few 
present  design  of  drowning  herself,  and  things  in  life  have  given  me  greater  re- 
walk  her  past  the  streets  crossing  Beacon  lief.  When  we  got  back  to  my  house  we 
to  the  river.  At  these  points  it  needed  found  the  friend  we  had  left  there  quite 
considerable  reasoning  to  overcome  her  unruffled  and  not  much  concerned  to 
wish  and  some  active  manoeuvring  in  know  the  facts  of  our  adventure.  My 
both  of  us  to  enforce  our  arguments,  impression  is  that  he  had  been  taking  a 
Nobody  else  appeared  to  be  interested,  nap  on  my  lounge;  he  appeared  re- 
and  though  we  did  not  court  publicity  freshed  and  even  gay ;  but  if  I  am  inexact 
in  the  performance  of  the  duty  so  strange-  in  these  details  he  is  alive  to  refute  me. 
ly  laid  upon  us,  still  it  was  rather  dis-  A  little  after  this  Clemens  went  abroad 
appointing  to  be  so  entirely  ignored.  with  his  family  and  lived  several  years 

There  are  some  four  or  five  crossings  to  in  Germany.  His  letters  still  came,  but 
the  river  between  302  Beacon  Street  and  at  longer  intervals,  and  the  thread  of  our 
the  Public  Gar- 
den, and  the  sug- 
gestions at  our 
command  were 
pretty  well  ex- 
hausted by  the 
time  we  reached 
it.  Still  the  ex- 
pected policeman 
was  nowhere  in 
sight;  but  a  bril- 
liant thought  oc- 
curred to  Clemens. 
He  asked  me 
where  the  nearest 
police  station  was, 
and  when  I  told 
him,  he  started 
off  at  his  highest 
speed,  leaving  me 
in  sole  charge  of 
our  hapless  ward. 
All  my  powers  of 
suasion  were  now 
taxed  to  the  ut- 
most, and  I  began 
attracting  atten- 
tion   as    a    short, 

stout  gentleman  in  early  middle  life  intimate  relations  was  inevitably  broken, 
endeavoring  to  distrain  a  respectable  He  would  write  me  when  something  I 
female  of  her  personal  liberty,  when  had  written  pleased  him,  or  when  some- 
his  accomplice  had  abandoned  him  thing  signal  occurred  to  him,  or  some 
to  his  wicked  design.  After  a  much  political  or  social  outrage  stirred  him  to 
long  time  than  I  thought  I  should  wrath,  and  he  wished  to  free  his  mind 
have  taken  to  get  a  policeman  from  in  pious  profanity.  During  this  sojourn 
the  station  Clemens  reappeared  in  easy  he  came  near  dying  of  pneumonia  in 
conversation    with    an    officer,    who    had     Berlin,  and  he  had  slight  relapses  from 
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it  after  cumintr  1u»ur-.  In  Bt^rliu  also  lie 
had  the  houor  of  dining  with  the  Cierman 
Emperor  at  the  tahle  of  a  cousin  married 
10  a  hig-h  officer  of  the  f^mrt.  Clemens 
\va>  a  man  to  enjov  such  a  <listincti<>n ; 
lie  knew  how  to  take  it  as  a  d<'le«2:ati'<l 
recojrnitiun  fmm  the  (Jennan  iH-'ople; 
hilt  a<  coininjr  from  a  s(>vereig:ii  who 
had  as  yet  only  hi<  so  vereijrnty  to 
value  liimself  upon.  In-  was  not  ver>- 
proud  of  it.  lie  expressed  a  (piiet  <li>- 
dain  of  the  event  as  hetwe^'ii  the  im- 
ivriality  and  himself,  on  whom  it  was 
supposed  to  confer  su<'h  ^dory.  crowninir 
his  life  witli  the  topmost  leaf  of  laurel. 
He  was  in  the  same  mood  in  hi-^  ac- 
count of  an  Knjjlish  dinner  many  years 
before,  where  there  was  a  "little  Seotcli 
lord''  present,  to  whom  the  Enprli^h 
tacitly  referred  Clemens's  talk,  and 
lauirhed  when  he  laufrhed,  and  were  ^^rave 
when  he  failed  to  smile.  Of  all  the  men 
I  have  knouTi  he  was  the  farthest  from  a 
snob,  though  he  valued  recopniition,  and 
liked  the  flattery  of  the  fashionable  fair 
when  it  came  in  his  way.  Tie  would  not 
go  out  of  his  way  for  it,  but  like  all  able 
and  brilliant  men  he  loved  the  minds  of 
women,  their  wit,  their  agile  cleverness, 
their  sensitive  perception,  their  humorous 
appreciation,  the  saucy  things  they  would 
say,  and  their  pretty,  temerarious  de- 
fiances. He  had  of  course  the  keenest 
sense  of  what  was  truly  dignified  and 
truly  undignified  in  people;  but  he  was 
not  really  interested  in  what  we  call 
society  affairs;  they  scarcely  existed  for 
him;  though  his  books  witness  how  he 
abhorred  the  dreadful  fools  who  through 
some  chance  of  birth  or  wealth  hold  them- 
selves different  from  other  men. 

Commonly  he  did  not  keep  things  to 
himself,  especially  dislikes  and  con- 
demnations. Upon  most  current  events 
he  had  strone  opinions,  and  he  uttered 
them  strongly.  After  a  while  he  was 
silent  in  them,  but  if  you  tried  him  you 
found  him  in  them  still.  He  was  apt 
to  wear  himself  out  in  the  vehemence 
of  his  resentments;  or.  he  had  so 
spent  himself  in  uttering  them  that 
he  had  literally  nothing  more  to  say. 
You  could  offer  Clemens  offences  that 
would  anger  other  meji  and  he  did  not 
mind;  he  would  account  for  them  from 
human  nature;  but  if  he  thought  you  had 
in    any   way   played    liiin    false   you    were 


anathema  and  niaranatha  forever.  Yet 
not  forever,  perhaps,  for  by  and  by,  after 
years',  he  would  l>f  silent.  There  wer. 
two  men,  half  a  generation  apart  in  their 
succession.  wh<tm  he  thought  equally 
atr«>eiuus  in  their  tn'a->oii  tn  him.  and 
ot  wluun  he  used  t<»  talk  terrifyingly, 
even  after  they  were  out  of  the  world. 
He  went  farther  than  Heine,  who  <aid 
that  he  forgave  hi<  enemies,  iuii  n«.t 
till  they  were  dead.  Clemens  did  not 
forgive  his  dead  enemies;  their  dratli 
-eeiiied  to  d<H'pen  their  erinu^,  like  a 
ba>e  evasion,  or  a  cowardly  attempt  to 
eseaiH';  he  pursue<l  them  to  the  grave;  he 
would  like  to  dig  them  up  and  take  venge- 
ance upon  their  clay.  So  he  said,  but 
no  (l(»ubt  he  wonbl  n(»t  havi-  hurt  them 
if  he  had  h.ad  them  living  before  him. 
He  was  geiurous  witlmut  stint;  he  trust«'d 
without  measure,  but  when^  his  generosity 
was  abused,  or  his  trust  betrayed,  he  was 
a  fire  of  vengeance,  a  consuming  fianie  of 
suspieion  that  no  si)rinkling  of  cool  ])a- 
tience  from  others  could  quench;  it  had 
to  bum  itself  out.  He  was  eagerly  and 
lavishly  hospitable,  but  if  a  man  seemed 
willing  to  batten  on  him,  or  in  any  way 
to  lie  down  upon  him,  Clemens  despised 
him  unutterably.  In  hi-  frenzies  of  re- 
sentment or  suspicion  he  would  not,  and 
doubtless  could  not,  listen  to  reason.  But 
if  between  the  paroxysms  he  were  con- 
fronted with  the  facts  he  would  own  them, 
no  matter  how  much  they  told  against 
him.  At  one  period  he  fancied  that  a 
certain  newspaper  was  hounding  him 
with  biting  censure  and  poisonous  para- 
graphs, and  he  was  filling  himself  up  with 
wrath  to  be  duly  discharged  on  the  edit- 
or's head.  Later,  he  vrrote  me  with  a 
humorous  joy  in  his  mistake  that  Warner 
had  advised  him  to  have  the  paper  watch- 
ed for  these  injuries.  He  had  done  so,, 
and  how  many  mentions  of  him  did  I 
reckon  he  had  found  in  three  months? 
Just  two,  and  they  were  rather  indifferent 
than  unfriendly.  So  the  paper  was  ac- 
quitted, and  the  editor's  life  was  spared. 
The  wretch  never  knew  how  near  he  was 
to  losing  it,  with  incredible  preliminaries 
of  obloquy,  and  a  subsequent  devotion 
to  lasting  infamy. 

His  memory  for  favors  was  as  good  as 
for  injuries,  and  he  liked  to  return 
your  friendliness  with  as  loud  a  band  of 
music    a-    cnnld    bo   bono-ht    dV   bribe<]    for 
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the  occasion.  All  that  j^ou  had  to  do 
was  to  signify  that  you  wanted  his  help. 
When  my  father  was  consul  at  Toronto 
during  Arthur's  administration,  he  fan- 
cied that  his  place  was  in  danger,  and 
he  appealed  to  me.  In  turn  I  appealed 
to  Clemens,  bethinking  myself  of  his 
friendship  with  Grant,  and  Grant's 
friendship  with  Arthur.  I  asked  him  to 
write  to  Grant  in  my  father's  behalf, 
but  No,  he  answ^ered  me,  I  must  come  to 
Hartford,  and  we  would  go  on  to  New 
York  together  and  see  Grant  personally. 
This  was  before,  and  long  before,  Clemens 
became  Grant's  publisher  and  splendid 
benefactor,  but  the  men  liked  each  other 
as  such  men  could  not  help  doing.  Clem- 
ens made  the  appointment,  and  we  went 
to  find  Grant  in  his  business  office,  that 
place  where   his   business   innocence  was 


afterward  so  betrayed.  He  was  very 
simple  and  very  cordial,  and  I  was  in- 
stantly the  more  at  home  with  him,  be- 
cause his  voice  was  the  soft,  rounded, 
Ohio  River  accent  to  which  my  years 
were  earliest  used  from  my  steam- 
boating  uncles,  my  earliest  heroes.  When 
I  stated  my  business,  he  merely  said. 
Oh,  no;  that  must  not  be;  he  would 
write  to  President  Arthur;  and  he  did 
so  that  day — and  my  father  lived  to  lay 
down  his  office  when  he  tired  of  it,  with 
no  urgence  from  above. 

It  is  not  irrelevant  to  Clemens  to  say 
that  Grant  seemed  to  like  finding  himself 
in  company  with  two  literary  men,  one 
of  w^hom  at  least  he  could  make  sure 
of,  and  unlike  that  silent  man  he  was 
reputed,  he  talked  constantly,  and  so  far 
as  he  might  he  talked  literature.    At  least 
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he  talked  of  John  Plia-iiix,  tlmt  deli^ht- 
fulest  of  the  early  Pacitie  Sloix*  humorists, 
whom  he  had  known  under  hi^^  real  name 
of  Georjre  II.  Derby,  wlien  they  were 
fellow  eadets  at  West  Point.  It  was 
mighty  pretty,  a>:  Pepys  would  say,  to 
-ee  the  delieate  deferenee  Clemens  paid 
our  plain  hero,  and  the  manly  respect 
with  which  he  listened.  While  Grant 
talked,  his  luncheon  was  l>ron«i:ht  in  from 
some  unassuminjT  restaurant  near  hy,  and 
he  asked  us  to  join  him  in  the  baked 
heans  and  coffee  which  were  served  us  in 
a  little  room  out  of  the  office  with  about 
the  same  circumstance  a<  at  a  railroad 
refreshment-counter.  The  baked  beans 
and  coffee  were  of  about  the  railroad- 
refreshment  quality;  but  eating  them 
with  Grant  was  like  sitting  down  to 
baked  beans  and  coffee  with  Julius 
Caesar,  or  Alexander,  or  some  other  great 
Plutarchan  captain. 

One  of  the  highest  satisfactions  of 
Clemens's  often  supremely  satisfactory' 
life  was  his  relation  to  Grant.  It  was 
his  proud  joy  to  tell  how  he  found  Grant 
about  to  sign  a  contract  for  his  book  on 
certainly  very  good  terms,  and  said  to 
him  that  he  could  himself  publish  the 
book,  and  give  him  a  percentage  three 
times  as  large.  He  said  Grant  seemed  to 
donbt  whether  lie  could  honorably  with- 
draw from  tlie  negotiation  at  that  point, 


but  Clemen^  overlx)re  such  scruples,  and 
it  was  his  unparalleled  privilege,  hi- 
IM'ineely  i)leasure  to  pay  th<'  author  a  tar 
larger  cluvk  for  his  work  than  had  ever 
Un^n  paid  to  an  author  before.  He  valued 
even  more  than  this  splendi<l  opportunity 
the  sacred  moments  in  whieh  their  busi- 
ness i^rought  him  into  the  presence  of 
the  slowly  dying,  heroically  living  man 
whom  he  was  so  befriendinir ;  ami  he 
to]«l  me  in  words  which  surely  lost  none 
of  their  simple  pathos  through  his  report 
how  Grant  descrilx^d  his  suffering. 

The  prospt^rity  of  this  venture  was  the 
beginnincT  of  Clemens's  adversity,  for  it 
led  to  e\c*>^ses  of  ent<'r]>rise  which  were 
forms  of  dissipation.  The  young  sculptor 
who  had  come  back  to  him  from  Paris 
modelled  a  small  bust  of  Grant,  which 
Clemens  multiplied  in  great  numbers  to 
his  great  loss,  and  the  success  of  Grant's 
book  tempted  him  to  launch  on  publish- 
ing seas  where  his  bark  presently  foun- 
dered. The  first  and  greatest  of  his  dis- 
asters was  the  Life  of  Pope  Leo  XIIL, 
which  he  came  to  tell  me  of,  when  he  had 
imagined  it,  in  a  sort  of  glorious  intoxi- 
cation. He  had  no  words  in  which  to 
paint  the  magnificence  of  the  project,  or 
to  forecast  its  colossal  success.  It  would 
have  a  currency  bounded  only  by  the 
number  of  Catholics  in  Christendom.  It 
woidd   b(^   translated   into  every   language 
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which  was  anywhere  written  or  printed ; 
it  would  be  circulated  literally  in  every 
coun.try  of  the  g-lobe,  and  Clemens's  book- 
agents  would  carry  the  prospectuses  and 
then  the  bound  copies  of  the  work  to 
the  ends  of  the  whole  earth.  Not  only 
would  every  Catholic  buy  it,  but  every 
Catholic  must,  as  he  was  a  good  Catholic, 
as  he  hoped  to  be  saved.  It  was  a  mag- 
nificent scheme,  and  it  captivated  me,  as 
it  had  captivated  Clemens;  it  dazzled  us 
both,  and  neither  of  us  saw  the  fatal 
defect  in  it.  The  event  proved  that  the 
ijumeasurable  majority  did  not  wish  to 
read  the  life  of  the  Pope,  though  it  was 
written  by  a  dignitarj^  of  the  Church  and 
issued  to  the  world  with  every  sanction 
from  the  Vatican.  The  failure  was  in- 
credible to  Clemens;  his  sanguine  soul 
was  utterly  confounded,  and  soon  a  si- 
lence fell  upon  it  where  it  had  been  so 
exuberantly  iubilant. 

The  occasions  w^hich  brought  us  to 
New  York  together  were  not  nearly  so 
frequent  as  those  which  united  us  in 
Boston,  but  there  was  a  dinner  given  him 
by  a  friend  which  remains  memorable 
from  the  fatuity  of  tw^o  men  present, 
so  different  in  everything  but  their 
fatuity.  One  was  the  sweet  old  comedian 
Billy  Florence,  V\7ho  was  urging  the  un- 


successful dramatist  across  the  table  to 
write  him  a  play  about  Oliver  Crom- 
well, and  giving  the  reasons  why  he 
thought  himself  peculiarly  fitted  to  por- 
tray the  character  of  Cromwell.  The 
other  was  a  modestly  millioned  rich 
man  v^ho  was  then  only  beginning  to 
amass  the  moneys  afterward  heaped  so 
high,  and  was  still  in  the  condition  to 
be  flattered  by  the  condescension  of  a 
yet  greater  millionaire.  His  contribu- 
tion to  our  gayety  was  the  verbatim  re- 
port of  a  call  he  had  made  upon  William 
II.  Vanderbilt,  whom  he  had  found  just 
about  starting  out  of  town,  with  his 
trunks  actually  in  the  front  hall,  but  who 
had  stayed  to  receive  the  narrator.  He 
had,  in  fact,  sat  down  on  one  of  the 
trunks,  and  talked  with  easiest  friendli- 
ness, and  quite,  we  were  given  to  infer, 
like  an  ordinary  human  being.  Clemens 
often  kept  on  with  some  thread  of  the 
talk  when  we  came  away  from  a  dinner, 
but  now  he  was  silent,  as  if  ''  high  sor- 
rowful and  cloyed  " ;  and  it  was  not  till 
well  afterward  that  I  found  he  had  noted 
the  facts  from  the  bitterness  with  which 
he  mocked  the  rich  man,  and  the  pity  he 
expressed  for  the  actor. 

He    had    begun    before    that    to    amass 
those    evidences    against   mankind   which 
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cvc'iitnatc'cl  with  liim  in  his  tlicory  of 
what  he  called  ''  the  danuied  luiman  race.'' 
This  was  not  an  expression  of  piety,  but 
of  the  kind  contempt  to  which  he  was 
driven  by  our  follies  and  iniquities  as  he 
had  observed  them  in  himself  as  well  as 
in  others.  It  was  as  mild  a  misanthropy, 
probably,  as  ever  caressed  the  objects  of 
its  malediction.  But  I  believe  it  was 
about  the  year  1900  that  his  sense  of  our 
perdition  became  insupportable  and 
broke  out  in  a  mixed  abhorrence  and 
amusement  which  spared  no  occasion;  so 
that  I  could  quite  understand  why  Mrs. 
Clemens  should  have  found  some  com- 
pensation, when  kept  to  her  room  by 
sickness,  in  the  reflection  that  now  she 
should  not  hear  so  much  about  the 
"  damned  human  race."  He  told  of  that 
with  the  same  wild  joy  that  he  told  of 
overhearing  her  repetition  of  one  of 
his  most  inclusive  profanities,  and  her 
explanation  that  she  meant  him  to  hear 
it  so  that  he  might  know  how  it  sounded. 
The  contrast  of  the  lurid  blasphemy  with 
her  heavenly  whiteness  should  have  been 
enough  to  cure  any  one  less  grounded 
than  he  in  what  must  be  owned  was  as 
fixed    a    habit     as     smoking    with     him. 


When   I   tir>t  knew  him   he.  rarely  vented 
his    furs-    in    that    sort,    and    I    fancy    he 
was    under   a    promise   to    her    which    he 
kept  sacred  till  the  wear  and  tear  of  his 
nerves     with    advancing    years    disabled 
him.      Then    it    would    be    like    him    to 
struggle  with  himself  till  he  could  strug- 
gle   no    longer    and    to    ask    his    promise 
back,   and   it   would  be   like   her  to   give 
it   back.      His   profanity   was   the   herit- 
age of  his  boyhood  and  young  manhood 
in  social  conditions  and  nnder  the  duress 
of  exigencies   in   which  everv^body  swore 
about  as  impersonally  as  he  smoked.     It 
is  best  to  recognize  the  fact  of  it,  and  I  do 
so  the  more  readily  because  I  cannot  sup- 
pose the  Recording  Angel  really  minded 
it  mnch  more  than  that  Guardian  Angel 
of  his.     It  probably  grieved  them  about 
equally,  but  they  could  equally  forgive  it. 
Nothing  came  of  his  pose  regarding  the 
damned  human  race  except  his  invention 
of  the  Human  Race  Luncheon  Club.   This 
was   confined  to   four  persons   who   were 
never  all  got  together,  and  it  soon  perished 
of  their  indifference. 

In  the  earlier  days  that  I  have  more 
specially  in  mind  one  of  the  questions 
that  we  used  to  debate  a  good  deal  was 
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'whether  every  human  motive  was  not 
?elfish.  We  inquired  as  to  every  impulse, 
the  noblest,  the  holiest  in  effect,  and  he 
found  them  in  the  last  analysis  of  selfish 
origin.  Pretty  nearly  the  whole  time  of 
a  certain  railroad  run  from  New  York 
to  Hartford  was  taken  up  with  the 
scrutiny  of  the  self-sacrifice  of  a  mother 
for  her  child,  of  the  abandon  of  the  lover 
who  dies  in  saving  his  mistress  from 
fire  or  flood,  of  th^  hero's  courage  in  the 
field  and  the  martyr's  at  the  stake.  Each 
he  found  springing  from  the  unconscious 
love  of  self  and  the  dread  of  the  greater 
pain  which  the  self-sacrificer  would  suf- 
j  fer  in  forbearing  the  sacrifice.  If  we 
^  had  any  time  left  from  this  inquiry  that 
day,  he  must  have  devoted  it  to  a 
I  high  regret  that  I^apoleon  did  not  carry 
out  his  purpose  of  invading  England,  for 
then  he  would  have  destroyed  the  feudal 
aristocracy,  or  "  reformed  the  lords,"  as 
it  might  be  called  now.  He  thought 
that  would  have  been  an  incalculable 
blessing  to  the  English  people  and  the 
world.  Clemens  was  always  beautifully 
and  unfalteringly  a  republican.  None 
of .  his  occasional  misgivings  for  Amer- 
ica implicated  a  return  to  monarchy. 
Yet  he  felt  passionately  the.  splendor  of 
the  English  monarchy,  and  there  was  a 
time  when  he  gloried  in  that  figurative 
poetry  by  which  the  king  was  phrased  as 
''the  Majesty  of  England."  He  rolled 
the  words  deep  -  throatedly  out,  and 
exulted  in  their  beauty  as  if  it  were  be- 
yond any  other  glory  of  the  world.  He 
read,  or  read  at,  English  history  a  great 
deal,  and  one  of  the  by-products  of  his 
restless  invention  was  a  game  of  Eng- 
lish Kings  (like  the  game  of  Authors)  for 
children.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  ever 
perfected  this;  but  I  am  quite  sure  it 
was  not  put  upon  the  market.  Yeiy 
likely  he  brought  it  to  a  practicable 
stage,  and  then  tired  of  it,  as  he  was 
apt  to  do  in  the  ultimation  of  his  vehe- 
ment undertakings. 

He  satisfied  the  impassioned  demand 
of  his  nature  for  incessant  activities  of 
every  kind  by  taking  a  personal  as  well 
as  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  inventions 
of  others.  At  one  moment  the  damned 
human  race  was  almost  to  be  redeemed 
by  a  process  of  founding  brass  without 
air  bubbles  in  it;  if  this  could  once  be 
accomplished,    as    I   understood,    or   mis- 
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understood,  brass  could  be  used  in  art- 
printing  to  a  degree  hitherto  impossible. 
I  dare  say  I  have  got  it  wrong,  but  I  am 
not  mistaken  as  to  Clemens's  enthusiasm 
for  the  process,  and  his  heavy  losses  in 
paying  its  way  to  ultimate  failure.  He 
v/as  simultaneously  absorbed  in  the  per- 
fection of  a  type-setting  machine,  which 
he  was  paying  the  inventor  a  salary  to 
bring  to  a  perfection  so  expensive  that 
it  was  practically  impracticable.  We 
were  both  printers  by  trade,  and  I  could 
take  the  same  interest  in  this  wonderful 
piece  of  mechanism  that  he  could;  and 
it  was  so  truly  wonderful  that  it  did 
everything  but  walk  and  talk.  Its  in- 
genious creator  was  so  bent  upon  realiz- 
ing the  highest  ideal  in  it  that  he  pro- 
duced a  machine  of  quite  unimpeachable 
efiiciency.  But  it  was  so  costly,  when 
finished,  that  it  could  not  be  made  for 
less  than  twenty  thousand  dollars,  if  the 
parts  were  made  by  hand.  This  sum  was 
prohibitive  of  its  introduction,  unless 
the  requisite  capital  could  be  found  for 
making  the  parts  by  machinery,  and 
Clemens  spent  many  months  in  vainly 
trying  to  get  this  money  together.  In 
the  mean  time  simpler  machines  had  been 
invented  and  the  market  filled,  and  his 
investment  of  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  the  beautiful  miracle  remained 
permanent  but  not  profitable.  I  once 
went  with  him  to  witness  its  performance, 
and  it  did  seem  to  me  the  last  word  in 
its  way,  but  it  had  been  spoken  too  ex- 
quisitely, too  fastidiously.  I  never  heard 
him  devote  the  inventor  to  the  infernal 
gods,  as  he  was  apt  to  do  with  the 
geniuses  he  lost  money  by,  and  so  I  think 
he  did  not  regard  him  as  a  traitor. 

In  these  things,  and  in  his  other 
schemes  for  the  suhiii  guadagni  of  the 
speculator  and  the  "  sudden  making  of 
splendid  names "  for  the  benefactors  of 
our  species,  Clemens  satisfied  the  Colonel 
Sellers  nature  in  himself  (from  which  he 
drew  the  picture  of  that  wild  and  lovable 
figure),  and  perhaps  made  as  good  use  of 
his  money  as  he  could.  He  did  not  care 
much  for  money  in  itself,  but  he  luxuri- 
ated in  the  lavish  use  of  it,  and  he  was  as 
generous  with  it  as  ever  a  man  was.  He 
liked  giving  it,  but  he  commonly  wearied 
of  giving  it  himself,  and  wherever  he 
lived  he  established  an  almoner,  whom 
he   fully   trusted   to   keep   his   left   hand 
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ignorant  of  what  his  right  hand  was  do- 
ing. I  believe  lie  felt  no  tinality  in 
charity,  but  did  it  because  in  its  pro- 
visional way  it  was  the  only  thing  a  man 
could  do.  I  never  heard  him  go  really 
into  any  sociological  imiuiry,  and  I  have 
a  feeling  that  that  sort  of  thing  battled 
and  dispirited  him.  No  one  can  read 
The  Connecticut  Yankee  and  not  Ix? 
aware  of  the  length  and  breadth  of  his 
sympathies  with  poverty,  but  apparently 
he  had  not  thought  out  any  scheme  for 
righting  the  economic  wrongs  we  abound 
in.  I  cannot  remember  our  ever  getting 
(piite  down  to  a  discussion  of  the  matter; 
we  came  very  near  it  once  in  the  day  of 
the  vast  wave  of  emotion  sent  over  the 
world  by  Loohhig  Baclcward.  and  again 
when  we  were  all  so  troubled  by  the 
great  coal  strike  in  Pennsylvania;  in 
considering  that  he  seemed  to  be  fm* 
the  time  doubtful  of  the  justice  of  the 
working-man's  cause.  At  all  other  times 
he  seemed  to  know  that  whatever  wrongs 
the  working-man  committed  work  was 
alway>=:  in  the  right. 

When  Clemens  returned  to  America 
with  his  family,  after  lecturing  round 
the  world,  I  again  saw  him  in  Xew  York, 
where  I  so  often  saw  him  while  he  was 
shaping  himself  for  that  heroic  enter- 
prise. He  would  come  to  me,  and  talk 
sorrowfully  over  his  financial  ruin,  and 
picture  it  to  himself  as  the  stuff  of  some 
unhappy  dream,  which,  after  long  pros- 
perity, had  culminated  the  wrong  way. 
It  was  very  melancholy,  very  touching, 
but  the  sorrow  to  which  he  had  come 
home  from  his  long  journey  had  not  that 
forlorn  bewilderment  in  it.  He  was  look- 
ing wonderfully  well,  and  w^hen  I  wanted 
the  name  of  his  elixir,  he  said  it  was 
plasmon.  He  was  apt,  for  a  man  who  had 
put  faith  so  decidedly  away  from  him,  to 
take  it  back  and  pin  it  to  some  super- 
stition, usually  of  a  hygienic  sort.  Once, 
when  he  was  well  on  in  years,  he  came  to 
New  York  without  glasses,  and  an- 
nounced that  he  and  all  his  family,  so 
astigmatic  and  myopic  and  old-sighted, 
had,  so  to  speak,  burned  their  spectacles 
behind  them,  upon  the  instruction  of 
some  sage  who  had  found  out  that  they 
were  a  delusion.  The  next  time  he  came 
he  wore  spectacles  freely,  almost  ostenta- 
tiously, and  I  heard  from  others  that  the 
whole    Clemens    family    had    been    near 


losing  their  eyesight  by  the  miracle 
worked  in  their  behalf.  Now,  I  was  not 
t:urpri8ed  to  learn  that  tlic  danmed  hu- 
man race  was  to  be  saved  by  plasmon. 
if  anything,  and  that  my  iirst  duty  was- 
to  visit  the  plasmon  agency  with  him. 
and  procure  enough  ]dasmon  to  secure 
my  family  against  tiic  ills  it  was  heir  to 
for  evermore.  I  did  not  inunediately  un- 
derstand that  plasmon  was  one  of  the 
investments  which  he  had  made  from 
"  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,"  and 
in  the  destiny  of  a  disastrous  disappoint- 
ment. Put  after  paying  off  the  credit- 
or- of  his  lat«*  publishing  firm,  he  had 
to  do  something  with  his  money,  aiul  it 
was  not  his  fault  if  he  did  not  make  a 
fortune  out  of  plasmon. 

For  a  time  it  was  a  question  whether 
he  should  not  go  back  with  his  family  to 
their  old  home  in  Hartford.  Perhaps  the 
father's  and  motlier's  hearts  drew  them 
there  all  th<^  more  strongly  because  of 
the  grief  written  ineffaceably  over  it,  but 
for  the  younger  ones,  it  was  no  longer 
the  measure  of  the  world.  It  was  easier 
for  all  to  stay  on  indefinitely  in  New 
York,  which  is  a  sojouni  without  circiyn- 
stance,  and  equally  the  home  of  exile 
and  of  indecision.  The  Clemenses  took 
a  pleasant,  spacious  house  at  Riverdale 
on  the  Hudson,  and  there  I  began  to  see 
them  again  on  something  like  the  sweet 
old  terms.  They  lived  far  more  unpre- 
tentiously than  they  used,  and  I  think 
with  a  notion  of  economy,  which  they 
had  never  very  successfully  practised. 
I  recall  that  at  the  end  of  a  certain 
year  in  Hartford  when  they  had  been 
saving,  and  paying  cash  for  everv^- 
thing,  Clemens  wrote,  reminding  me  of 
their  avowed  experiment,  and  asking 
me  to  guess  how  many  bills  they  had 
at  New- Year's;  he  hastened  to  say  that 
a  horse-car  would  not  have  held  them. 
At  Riverdale  they  kept  no  carriage, 
and  there  was  a  snowy  night  when  I 
drove  up  to  their  handsome  old  mansion 
in  the  station  carryall,  which  was  crusted 
w^th  mud  as  from  the  going  down  of  the 
Deluge  after  transporting  Noah  and  his 
family  from  the  Ark  to  whatever  point 
they  decided  to  settle  at  provisionally. 
But  the  good  talk,  the  rich  talk,  the  talk 
that  could  never  suffer  poverty  of  mind 
or  soul,  was  there,  and  we  jubilantly  i 
found    ourselves    again    in    our    middle 
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youth.  It  was  the  mighty  moment  when 
Clemens  was  building  his  engines  of  war 
for  the  destruction  of  Christian  Science, 
which  superstition  nobody,  and  he  least  of 
all,  expected  to  destroy.  It  would  not 
be  easy  to  say  whether  in  his  talk  of 
it  his  disgust  for  the  illiterate  twaddle 
of  Mrs.  Eddy's  book,  or  his  admiration 
of  her  getiius  for  organization  was  the 
greater.  He  believed  that  as  a  religious 
machine  the  Christian  Science  Church 
was  as  perfect  as  the  Roman  Church 
and  destined  to  be  more  formidable  in 
its  control  of  the  minds  of  men.  He 
looked  for  its  spread  over  the  whole  of 
Christendom;  and  throughout  the  winter 
he  spent  at  Riverdale  he  was  ready  to 
meet  all  listeners  more  than  half-way 
with  his  convictions  of  its  powerful  grasp 
of  the  average  human  desire  to  get  some- 
thing for  nothing.  The  vacuous  vul- 
garity of  its  texts  was  a  perpetual  joy 
to  him,  while  he  bowed  with  serious  re- 
spect to  the  sagacity  which  built  so 
securely  upon  the  everlasting  rock  of 
human  credulity  and  folly.  One  Sun- 
day afternoon  we  went  together  to  hear 
an  able  judge  from  Kansas,  a  clever 
lawyer  and  a  politician  of  note,  deliver 
a  Christian  Science  discourse  which  was 
intellectually  so  much  chopped  food  for 
cattle,  to  a  congregation  of  three  thou- 
sand prosperous  persons  mainly  in  seal- 
skin sacks  and  frock  coats.  I  suppose 
that  this  extraordinary  spectacle  afforded 
Clemens  a  satisfaction  which  could  have 
been  matched  for  him  only  by  the  claim 
of  Shakespeare  to  be  Shakespeare,  when 
he  had  come  to  the  full  perception  that 
Bacon  was  Shakespeare. 

An  interesting  phase  of  his  psychology 
in  this  business  was  not  only  his  admira- 
tion for  the  masterly  policy  of  the  Chris- 
tian Science  hierarchy,  but  his  willingness 
10  allow  the  miracles  of  its  healers  to  be 
tried  on  his  friends  and  family,  if  they 
wished  it.  He  had  a  tender  heart  for 
the  whole  generation  of  empirics,  as  well 
as  the  newer  sorts  of  scientitians,  but  he 
seemed  to  base  his  faith  in  them  largely 
upon  the  failure  of  the  regulars  rather 
than  upon  their  own  successes,  which  also 
he  believed,  in.  He  was  recurrently,  but 
not  insistently,  desirous  that  you  should 
trj-  their  strange  magics  when  you  were 
going  to  try  the  familiar  medicines. 

The  order  of  my  acquaintance,  or  call 


it  intimacy,  with  Clemens  was  this:  our 
first  meeting  in  Boston,  my  visits  to  him 
in  Hartford,  his  visits  to  me  in  Cam- 
bridge, in  Belmont,  and  in  Boston,  our 
briefer  and  less  frequent  meetings  in 
Paris  and  New  York,  all  with  repeated 
interruptions  through  my  absences  in  Eu- 
rope, and  his  sojourns  in  London,  Ber- 
lin, Vienna,  and  Florence,  and  his  flights 
to  the  many  ends,  and  odds  and  ends,  of 
the  earth.  I  will  not  try  to  follow  the 
events,  if  they  were  not  rather  the  sub- 
jective experiences,  of  those  different 
periods  and  points  of  time,  which  I  must 
not  fail  to  make  include  his  summer  at 
York  Harbor,  and  his  divers  residences  in 
New  York,  on  Tenth  Street  and  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  at  Riverdale,  and  at  Stormfield, 
which  his  daughter  has  told  me  he  loved 
best  of  all  his  houses  and  hoped  to  make 
his  home  for  long  years. 

Not  much  remains  to  me  of  the  week 
or  so  that  we  had  together  in  Paris  early 
in  the  summer  of  1904.  The  first  thing 
I  got  at  my  bankers  was  a  cable  message 
announcing  that  my  father  was  stricken 
with  paralysis,  but  urging  my  stay  for 
further  intelligence,  and  I  went  about 
till  the  final  summons  came  with  my 
head  in  a  mist  of  care  and  dread. 
Clemens  was  very  kind  and  brotherly 
through  it  all.  He  was  living  greatly  to 
his  mind  in  one  of  those  arcaded  little 
hotels  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  and  he  was 
free  from  all  household  duties  to  range 
with  me.  We  drove  together  to  make 
calls  of  digestion  at  many  houses  where 
he  had  got  indigestion  in.  his  reluc- 
tance from  their  hospitality,  for  he  hated 
dining  out.  But,  as  he  explained,  his 
wife  wanted  him  to  make  these  visits, 
and  he  did  it^  as  he  did  everything  she 
wanted.  At  one  place,  some  suburban 
villa,  he  could  get  no  answer  to  his  ring, 
and  he  "  hove  "  his  cards  over  the  gate 
just  as  it  opened,  and  he  had  the  shame 
of  explaining  in  his  unexplanatory 
French  to  the  man  picking  them  up. 
He  was  excruciatingly  helpless  with  his 
cabmen,  but  by  very  cordially  smiling 
and  casting  himself  on  the  drivers'  mercy 
he  always  managed  to  get  where  he  want- 
ed. The  family  was  on  the  verge  of 
their  many  moves,  and  he  was  doing 
some  small  errands;  he  said  that  the 
others  did  the  main  things,  and  left  him 
to  do  what  the  cat  might. 
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It  was  with  that  return  upon  the 
buoyant  billow  of  plasmon,  renewed  in 
look  and  limb,  that  Clemens's  universal- 
ly pen-asive  popularity  begran  in  his  own 
country-.  He  had  hitherto  been  more  in- 
telli;zently  accepted,  or  more  largrely 
imagined,  in  Europe,  and  I  suppose  it 
was  my  sense  of  this  that  inspired  the 
stupidity  of  my  saying  to  him  when  we 
came  to  consider  '*  the  state  of  polite 
learning ''  among  us,  "  You  mustn't  ex- 
pect people  to  keep  it  up  here  as  they 
do  in  England."  But  it  appeared  that 
his  country-men  were  only  wanting  the 
chance,  and  they  kept  it  up  in  honor  of 
him  past  all  precedent.  One  does  not 
go  into  a  catalogue  of  dinners,  recep- 
tions, meetings,  speeches,  and  the  like 
vv  hen  there  are  more  vital  things  to  speak 
of.  He  loved  these  obvious  joys,  and  he 
eagerly  strove  with  the  occasions  they 
gave  him  for  the  brilliancy  which  seemed 
so  exhaustless  and  was  so  exhausting. 
His  friends  saw  that  he  was  wearing  him- 
self out,  and  it  was  not  because  of  Mrs. 
Clemens's  health  alone  that  they  were 
glad  to  have  him  take  refuge  at  River- 
dale.  The  family  lived  there  two  happy, 
hopeless  years,  and  then  it  was  ordered 
that  they  should  change  for  his  wife's 
sake  to  some  less  exacting  climate. 
Clemens  was  not  eager  to  go  to  Florence, 
but  his  imagination  was  taken  as  it 
would  have  been  in  the  old-young  days 
by  the  notion  of  packing  his  furniture 
into  flexible  steel  cages  from  his  house 
in  Hartford  and  unpacking  it  from  them 
untouched  at  his  villa  in  Eiesole.  He 
got  what  pleasure  any  man  could  out 
of  that  triumph  of  mind  over  matter, 
but  the  shadow  was  creeping  up  his 
life.  One  sunny  afternoon  we  sat  on  the 
grass  before  the  mansion,  after  his  wife 
had  begun  to  get  well  enough  for  removal, 
and  we  looked  up  toward  a  balcony  where 
presently  that  lovely  presence  made  itself 
visible,  as  if  it  had  stooped  there  from 
a  cloud.  A  hand  frailly  waved  a  hand- 
kerchief; Clemens  ran  over  the  lawn  to- 
ward it,  calling  tenderly:  "AYliat? 
What?"  as  if  it  might  be  an  asking  for 
him  instead  of  the  greeting  it  really  was 
for  me.  It  was  the  last  time  I  saw  her, 
if  indeed  I  can  be  said  to  have  seen  her 
then,  and  long  afterward  when  I  said  how 
beautiful  we  all  thought  her,  how  good, 
how    wise,    how    wonderfully    perfect    in 


every  relation  of  life,  he  cried  out  in 
a  breaking  voice :  **  Oh,  why  didn't  you 
evei*  tell  her?  She  thought  you  didn't 
like  her."  How  incredible,  how  impos- 
sible is  experience!  What  a  pang  it  was 
not  to  have  told  lier,  but  how  could  we 
have  told  lyeri  His  unreason  endeared 
him  to  me  more  than  all  his  wisdom. 

To  that  Riverdale  sojourn  belong  my 
impressions  of  one  of  those  joint  epi- 
sodes of  ours,  which,  strangely  enough, 
did  not  eventuate  in  entire  failure, 
as  most  of  our  joint  episodes  did. 
He  wrote  furiously  to  me  of  a  wrong 
which  had  been  done  to  one  of  the 
most  Ixdpless  and  one  of  the  most 
helped  of  our  literary  brethren,  asking 
me  to  join  ^nth  him  in  recovering  the 
money  paid  over  by  that  brother's  pub- 
lisher to  a  false  friend  who  had  withheld 
it  and  would  not  give  any  account  of  it. 
Our  hapless  brother  had  appealed  to 
Clemens,  as  he  had  to  me  with  the  facts, 
but  not  asking  our  help,  probably  because 
he  knew  he  need  not  ask;  and  Clemens 
enclosed  to  me  a  verj-  taking-by-the-throat 
message  which  he  proposed  sending  to 
the  false  friend.  For  once,  I  had  some 
sense,  and  answered  that  this  would  never 
do,  for  we  had  really  no  power  in  the 
matter,  and  we  had  better  use  the  deli: 
cacy  of  Agag  than  the  truculence  of 
Samuel.  I  contrived  a  letter  so  softly 
diplomatic  that  1  shall  always  think  of 
it  with  pride  when  my  honesties  no 
longer  give  me  satisfaction,  saying  that 
this  incident  had  come  to  our  knowledge, 
and  suggesting  that  we  felt  sure  he  would 
not  finally  wish  to  withhold  the  money. 
Nothing  more,  practically,  than  that,  but 
that  was  enough;  there  came  promptly 
back  a  letter  of  justification,  cover- 
ing a  very  substantial  check,  which  we 
hilariously  forwarded  to  our  beneficiary. 
But  the  helpless  man  who  was  so  used 
to  being  helped  did  not  answer  with  the 
gladness  I.  at  least,  expected  of  him. 
He  acknowledged  the  check  as  he  would 
any  ordinary  payment,  and  then  he  made 
us  observe  that  there  was  still  a  large 
sum  due  him  out  of  the  moneys  with- 
held. At  this  point  I  proposed  to  Clemens 
that  we  should  let  the  nonchalant  victim 
collect  the  balance  himself.  Clouds  of 
sorrow  had  gathered  about  the  bowed 
head  of  the  delinquent  since  we  be- 
gan   on   him.    and   my   fickle   sympathies 
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were  turning  his  way  from  the  victim, 
who  was  really  to  blame  for  leaving  his 
affairs  so  unguardedly  to  him  in  the  first 
place.  Clemens  made  some  sort  of  grim 
assent,  and  we  dropped  the  matter.  He 
was  more  used  to  ingratitude  from  those 
he  helped  than  I  was,  who  found  being 
lain  down  upon  not  so  amusing  as  he 
found  my  revolt.  He  reckoned  I  was 
right,  he  said,  and  after  that  I  think  we 
never  recurred  to  the  incident.  It  was 
not  ingratitude  that  he  ever  minded;  it 
was  treachery  that  really  maddened  him 
past  all  forgiveness. 

During  the  summer  he  spent  at  York 
Harbor  I  was  only  forty  minutes  away 
at  Kittery  Point,  and  we  saw  each  other 
often;  but  this  was  before  the  last  time 
at  Riverdale.  He  had  a  wide,  low  cot- 
tage in  a  pine  grove  overlooking  York 
River,  and  we  used  to  sit  at  a  corner 
of  the  veranda  farthest  away  from  Mrs. 
Clemens's  window,  where  we  could  read 
our  manuscripts  to  each  other,  and  tell 
our  stories,  and  laugh  our  hearts  out 
without  disturbing  her.  At  first  she  had 
been  about  the  house,  and  there  was  one 
gentle  afternoon  when  she  made  tea  for 
us  in  the  parlor,  but  that  was  the  last 
time  I  spoke  with  her.  After  that  it  was 
really  a  question  of  how  soonest  and 
easiest  she  could  be  got  back  to  River- 
dale;  but  of  course  there  were  specious 
delays  in  which  she  seemed  no  worse  and 
seemed  a  little  better,  and  Clemens  could 
work  at  a  novel  he  had  begun.  He  had 
taken  a  room  in  the  house  of  a  friend 
and  neighbor,  a  fisherman  and  boatman; 
there  was  a  table  where  he  could  write, 
and  a  bed  where  he  could  lie  down  and 
read;  and  there,  unless  my  memory  has 
played  me  one  of  those  constructive 
tricks  that  people's  memories  indulge  in, 
he  read  me  the  first  chapters  of  an  ad- 
mirable story.  The  scene  was  laid  in  a 
Missouri  town,  and  the  characters  such 
as  he  had  known  in  boyhood;  but  often 
as  I  tried  to  make  him  own  it,  he  denied 
having  written  any  such  story;  it  is  pos- 
sible that  I  dreamed  it,  but  I  hope  the 
MS.  will  yet  be  found. 

I  cannot  say  whether  or  not  he  believed 
that  his  wife  would  recover;  he  fought 
the  fear  of  her  death  to  the  end ;  for  her 
life  was  far  more  largely  his  than  the 
lives  of  most  men's  wives  are  theirs. 
For   his    own    life    I    believe    he    would 


never  have  much  cared,  if  I  may  trust 
a  saying  of  one  who  was  so  absolutely 
without  pose  as  he  was.  He  said  that 
he  never  saw  a  dead  man  whom  he  did 
not  envy  for  having  had  it  over,  and 
being  done  with  it.  Life  had  always 
amused  him,  and  in  the  resurgence  of  its 
interests  after  his  sorrow  had  ebbed  away 
he  was  again  deeply  interested  in  the 
world,  and  in  the  human  race,  which, 
though  damned,  abounded  in  subjects  of 
curious  inquiry.  When  the  time  came 
for  his  wife's  removal  from  York  Harbor, 
I  went  with  him  to  Boston,  where  he 
wished  to  look  up  the  best  means  of  her 
conveyance  to  New  York.  The  inquiry 
absorbed  him:  the  sort  of  invalid-car  he 
could  get;  how  she  could  be  carried  to 
the  village  station;  how  the  car  could 
be  detached  from  the  eastern  train  at 
Boston  and  carried  round  to  the  southern 
train  on  the  other  side  of  the  city,  and 
then  how  it  could  be  attached  to  the 
Hudson  River  train  at  New  York  and 
left  at  Riverdale.  There  was  no  par- 
ticular of  the  business  which  he  did  not 
scrutinize  and  master,  not  only  with  his 
p'oignant  concern  for  her  welfare,  but 
with  his  strong  curiosity  as  to  how  these 
unusual  things  were  done  with  the  usual 
means.  With  the  inertness  that  grows 
upon  an  ageing  man,  he  had  been  used  to 
delegating  more  and  more  things,  but  of 
that  thing  I  perceived  that  he  would  not 
delegate  the  least  detail. 

He  had  meant  never  to  go  abroad 
again,  but  when  it  came  time  to  go  he 
did  not  look  forward  to  returning;  he 
expected  to  live  in  Florence  always  after 
that;  they  were  used  to  the  life  and 
they  had  been  happy  there  some  years 
earlier  before  he  went  with  his  wife 
for  the  cure  of  Nauheim.  But  when  he 
came  home  again  it  was  for  good  and 
all.  It  was  natural  that  he  should  wish 
to  live  in  New  York,  where  they  had 
already  had  a  pleasant  year  in  Tenth 
Street.  I  used  to  see  him  there  in  an 
upper  room,  looking  south  over  a  quiet 
open  space  of  back  yards  where  we 
fought  our  battles  in  behalf  of  the 
Filipinos  and  the  Boers,  and  he  carried 
on  his  campaign  against  the  mission- 
aries in  China.  He  had  not  yet  formed 
his  habit  of  lying  for  whole  days  in 
bed,  and  reading  and  ^\'Titing  there,  yet 
he  was  a  good  deal  in  bed,  from  weak- 
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uess,     I     suppoae,     aiul     for     the     nu-re 
comfort  of  it. 

My  perspectives  arc  not  very  clear,  and 
ill  the  foreshortening  of  events  which  al- 
ways takes  place  in  our  review  of  the  past 
1  may  not  always  time  things  aright. 
But  1  believe  it  was  not  until  he  had 
taken  his  house  at  21  Fifth  Avenue  that 
he  began  to  talk  to  me  of  writing  his 
autobiography,  lie  meant  that  it  should 
be  a  perfectly  veracious  record  of  his  life 
and  period;  for  the  tirst  time  in  literature 
there  should  be  a  true  history  of  a  man 
and  a  true  presentation  of  the  men  the 
man  had  known.  As  we  talked  it  over 
the  scheme  enlarged  itself  in  our  riotous 
fancy.  We  said  it  should  be  not  only  a 
book,  it  should  be  a  library-,  not  only  a 
library  but  a  literature.  It  should  mako 
good  the  world's  loss  through  Omar's 
barbarity  at  Alexandria ;  there  was  no 
image  so  grotesque,  so  extravagant  that 
we  did  not  play  with  it ;  and  the  work 
so  far  as  he  carried  it  was  really  done 
on  a  colossal  scale.  But  one  day  he  said 
that  as  to  veracity  it  was  a  failure;  ho 
had  begun  to  lie,  and  that  if  no  man  ever 
yet  told  the  truth  about  hims<:df  it  was 
because  no  man  ever  could.  IIow  far  he 
had  carried  his  autobiography  I  cannot 
say;  he  dictated  the  matter  several  hours 
each  day;  and  the  public  has  already 
seen  long  passages  from  it,  and  can 
judge,  probably,  of  the  make  and  matter 
of  the  whole  from  these.  It  is  immense- 
ly inclusive,  and  it  observes  no  order 
or  sequence.  Whether  now,  after  his 
death,  it  will  be  published  soon  or  late, 
I  have  no  means  of  knowing.  Once  or 
twice  he  said  in  a  vague  way  that  it  was 
not  to  be  published  for  twenty  years,  so 
that  the  discomfort  of  publicity  might  be 
minimized  for  all  the  survivors.  Sud- 
denly he  told  me  he  was  not  working  at 
it;  but  I  did  not  understand  whether  he 
had  finished  it,  or  merely  dropped  it:  I 
never  asked. 

We  lived  in  the  same  city,  but,  for  old 
men,  rather  far  apart,  he  at  Tenth 
Street  and  T  at  Seventieth,  and  with  our 
colds  and  other  disabilities  we  did  not 
see  each  other  often.  lie  expected  me 
to  come  to  him,  and  I  would  not,  without 
some  return  of  my  visits,  but  we  never 
ceased  to  be  friends,  and  good  friends, 
so  far  as  I  know.  I  joked  him  once  as 
to  how  I  was  going  to  come  out   in   his 


autobiography,  and  he  gave  me  some  sort 
of  joking  reassurance.  There  was  one 
incident,  however,  that  brought  us  very 
frequently  and  actively  together.  He 
came  one  Sunday  afternoon  to  have  me 
call  with  him  on  Maxim  Gorky,  who  was 
staying  at  a  hotel  a  few  streets  above 
mine.  We  were  both  interested  in 
(lorky,  Clemens  rather  more  as  a  revolu- 
tionist and  I  as  a  realist,  though  I 
too  wished  the  Russian  Czar  ill,  and 
the  novelist  well  in  his  mission  to  the 
Russian  sympathizers  in  this  republic. 
But  I  had  lived  througli  the  episode  of 
Kossuth's  visit  to  us  and  his  vain  en- 
deavor to  raise  funds  for  the  Hungarian 
cause  in  1851,  when  we  were  a  younger 
and  no])ler  nation  than  now,  with  heart'< 
if  not  hands  opener  to  the  '^  oppressed  of 
Europe";  the  oppressed  of  America,  the 
four  or  fiv(»  millions  of  slaves,  we  did 
not  count.  T  did  not  believe  that  Gorky 
could  get  the  money  for  the  cause  of 
freedom  in  Russia  which  he  had  come 
to  get;  as  I  told  a  valued  friend  of  his 
and  mine,  I  did  not  believe  he  could  get 
$2,500,  and  I  think  now  I  set  the  figure 
too  high.  T  had  already  refused  to  sign 
the  sort  of  general  a])peal  his  friends 
were  making  to  our  principles  and 
pockets  because  I  felt  it  so  wholly  idle, 
and  when  the  paper  was  produced  in 
(Jorky's  presence,  and  Clemens  put  his 
name  to  it,  I  still  refused.  The  next 
day  Gorky  was  expelled  from  his  hotel 
with  the  woman  who  was  not  his  wife, 
but  who,  I  am  bound  to  say,  did  not 
look  as  if  she  were  not,  at  least  to  me, 
who  am,  however,  not  versed  in  those 
aspects  of  human  nature. 

I  might  have  escaped  unnoted,  but 
Clemens's  familiar  head  gave  us  away 
to  the  reporters  waiting  at  the  elevator's 
mouth  for  all  who  went  to  see  Gorky. 
As  it  w^as,  a  hunt  of  interviewers  ensued 
for  us  severally  and  jointly.  I  could  re- 
main aloof  in  my  hotel  apartment,  re- 
turning answer  to  such  guardians  of  the 
public  right  to  know  everything  that  I 
had  nothing  to  say  of  Gorky's  domestic 
affairs;  for  the  public  interest  had  now 
strayed  far  from  the  revolution,  and  now 
centred  entirely  upon  these.  But  with 
Clemens  it  was  different;  he  lived  in  a 
house  with  a  street  door  kept  by  a  single 
butler,  and  he  was  constantly  rung  for. 
I    forget    how   long  the   siege   lasted,   but 
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long  enough  for  us  to  have  fun  with 
it.  That  was  the  moment  of  the  great 
Vesuvian  eruption,  and  we  figured  our- 
selves in  easy  reach  of  a  volcano  which 
was  every  now  and  then  "  blowing  a  cone 
off,"  as  the  telegraphic  phrase  was.  The 
roof  of  the  great  market  in  Naples  had 
just  broken  in  under  its  load  of  ashes 
and  cinders,  and  crushed  hundreds  of 
people;  and  we  asked  each  other  if  we 
were  not  sorry  we  had  not  been  there, 
where  the  pressure  would  have  been 
far  less  terrific  than  it  was  with  us  in 
Fifth  Avenue.  The  forbidden  butler 
came  up  with  a  message  that  there 
were  some  gentlemen  below  who  wanted 
to  see  Clemens. 

"  How  many  ?"  he  demanded. 

"  Five,"  the  butler  faltered. 

"  Reporters  ?" 

The  butler  feigned  uncertainty. 

"  What  would  you  do  ?"  he  asked  me. 

^^  I  wouldn't  see  them,"  I  said,  and 
then  Clemens  went  directly  down  to 
them.  How  or  by  what  means  he  ap- 
peased their  voracity,  I  cannot  say,  but 
I  fancy  it  was  by  the  confession  of  the 
exact  truth,  which  was  harmless  enough. 
They  went  aw^ay  joyfully,  and  he  came 
back  in  radiant  satisfaction  with  having 
seen  them.  Of  course  he  was  right  and  I 
wrong,  and  he  was  right  as  to  the  point 
at  issue  between  Gorky  and  those  who 
had  helplessly  treated  him  with  such 
cruel  ignominy.  In  America  it  is  not 
the  convention  for  men  to  live  openly 
in  hotels  with  women  who  are  not  their 
wives.  Gorky  had  violated  this  conven- 
tion and  he  had  to  pay  the  penalty;  and 
concerning  the  destruction  of  his  effi- 
ciency as  an  emissary  of  the  revolution, 
his  blunder  was  worse  than  a  crime. 

To  the  period  of  Clemens's  residence 
in  Fifth  Avenue  belongs  his  efflorescence 
in  white  serge.  He  was  always  rather 
aggressively  indifi^erent  about  dress,  and 
at  a  very  early  date  in  our  acquaintance 
Aldrich  and  I  attempted  his  reform  by 
clubbing  to  buy  him  a  cravat.  But  he 
would  not  put  away  his  stiff  little  black 
bow,  and  until  he  imagined  the  suit  of 
white  serge,  he  wore  always  a  suit  of 
black  serge,  truly  deplorable  in  the  cut 
of  the  sagging  frock.  After  his  measure 
had  once  been  taken  he  refused  to  make 
his  clothes  the  occasion  of  personal  inter- 
views with  his  tailor;   he  sent   the  stuff 


by  the  kind  elderly  woman  who  had  been 
in  the  service  of  the  family  from  the 
earliest  days  of  his  marriage,  and  ac- 
cepted the  result  without  criticism.  But 
the  white  serge  was  an  inspiration  which 
few  men  w^ould  have  had  the  courage 
to  act  upon.  The  first  time  I  saw  him 
wear  it  was  at  the  authors'  hearing  before 
the  Congressional  Committee  on  Copy- 
right in  Washington.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  dramatic  than  the  gesture 
with  which  he  flung  off  his  long  loose 
overcoat,  and  stood  forth  in  white  from 
his  feet  to  the  crown  of  his  silvery  head. 
It  was  a  magnificent  coup,  and  he  dear- 
ly loved  a  coup;  but  the  magnificent 
speech  which  he  made,  tearing  to  shreds 
the  venerable  farrago  of  nonsense  about 
non-property  in  ideas  which  had  formed 
the  basis  of  all  copyright  legislation, 
made  you  forget  even  his  spectacularity. 

It  is  well  known  how  proud  he  was  of 
his  Oxford  gown,  not  merely  because  it 
symbolized  the  honor  in  which  he  was 
held  by  the  highest  literary  body  in  the 
world,  but  because  it  was  so  rich  and 
so  beautiful.  The  red  and  the  lavender^ 
of  the  cloth  flattered  his  eye  as  the  silken 
black  of  the  same  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Letters,  given  him  years  before  at  Yale, 
could  not  do.  His  simple-hearted  happi- 
ness in  it,  mixed  with  a  due  sense  of 
burlesque,  was  something  that  those  lack- 
ing his  poet-soul  could  never  imagine; 
they  accounted  it  vain,  weak;  but  that 
would  not  have  mattered  to  him  if  he 
had  known  it.  In  his  London  sojourn 
he  had  formed  the  top-hat  habit,  and  for 
a  while  he  lounged  splendidly  up  and 
down  Fifth  Avenue  in  that  society  em- 
blem; but  he  seemed  to  tire  of  it,  and 
to  return  kindly  to  the  soft  hat  of  his 
Southwestern  tradition. 

He  disliked  clubs ;  I  don't  know  whether 
he  belonged  to  any  in  New  York,  but  I 
never  met  him  in  one.  As  I  have  told,  he 
himself  had  form^ed  the  Human  Race 
Club,  but  as  he  never  could  get  it  together 
it  hardly  counted.  There  was  to  have 
been  a  meeting  of  it  the  time  of  my  only 
visit  to  Stormfield  in  April  of  last  year; 
but  of  three  who  were  to  have  come,  I 
alone  came.  We  got  on  very  well  without 
the  absentees,  after  finding  them  in  the 
wrong,  as  usual,  and  the  visit  was  like 
those  I  used  to  have  with  him  so  many 
years  before  in  Hartford,  but  there  was 
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not  the  old  ferment  of  subjects.  Many 
thincrs  liad  been  discussed  and  put  away 
ff>r  pood,  but  we  bad  our  oUI  fondness  for 
nature  and  for  one  anotber,  wlio  were  so 
differently  parts  of  it.  lie  sbowed  bis  ab- 
solute content  witb  liis  bouse,  and  tbat 
was  tbe  prreater  pleasure  for  me  because  it 
was  my  son  wbo  designed  it.  Tbe  arcbiteet 
bad  Ix^en  so  fortunate^  as  to  be  able  to  i)lan 
it  wbere  a  natural  avenue  of  savins,  tbe 
close-knit,  slender,  cypress-like  cedars  of 
Xew  Enprland,  led  away  from  tbe  rear 
of  tbe  villa  to  tbe  little  level  of  a  per- 
pola,  meant  scune  day  to  be  wreatbed  and 
roofed  witb  vines.  But  in  tbe  early  sj^rinp 
days  all  tbe  landscape  was  in  tbe  Ix'auti- 
ful  nakedness  of  tbe  nortbern  winter.  It 
opened  in  tbe  surpassing  loveliness  of 
wooded  and  meadowed  uplands,  under 
skies  tbat  were  tbe  first  days  blue,  and 
tbe  last  p:ray  over  a  rainy  and  tben  a 
snowy  floor.  We  walked  up  and  down, 
up  and  down,  between  tbe  villa  terrace 
and  tbe  perofola,  and  talked  witb  tbe 
melancboly  annisement,  tbe  sad  tolerance 
of  age  for  tbe  sort  of  men  and  tilings 
tbat  used  to  excite  us  or  enrage  us;  now 
we  were  far  past  t\irbulence  or  anger. 
Once  we  took  a  walk  togetber  across 
tbe  yellow  pastures  to  a  cbasmal  creek 
on  bis  grounds,  wbere  tbe  ice  still 
knit  tbe  clayey  banks  togetber  like 
crystal  mosses ;  and  tbe  stream  far 
down  clasbed  tbrougb  and  over  tbe 
stones  and  the  shards  of  ice.  Clemens 
pointed  out  tbe  scenery  be  had  bought 
to  give  himself  elbow-room,  and  showed 
me  the  lot  he  was  going  to  have  me 
build  on.  The  next  day  we  came  again 
w^ith  the  geologist  he  had  asked  up  to 
Stormfield  to  analyze  its  rocks.  Truly  he 
loved  the  place,  though  he  had  been  so 
wear:s'  of  change  and  so  indifferent  to  it, 
that  he  never  saw^  it  till  he  came  to  live 
in  it.  Tie  left  it  all  to  the  architect 
whom  he  had  known  from  a  child  in 
the  intimacy  which  bound  our  families 
togetber,  though  we  bodily  lived  far 
enough  apart.  T  loved  his  little  ones 
and  he  -was  sweet  to  mine  and  w-as 
their  delighted-in  and  wondered-at  friend. 
Once  and  once  again,  and  yet  again  and 
again,  the  black  shadow  that  shall  never 
be  lifted  where  it  falls,  fell  in  his  house 
and  in  mine,  during  the  forty  years  and 
more  that  we  were  friends,  and  endeared 
us  the  more  to  each  other. 


My  visit  at  Stormfield  came  to  an  end 
with  tender  relucting  on  bis  part  and 
on  mine.  Every  morning  iK'fore  I  dressed 
I  beard  him  sounding  my  name  tbrougb 
tbe  bouse,  for  tbe  fun  of  it  and  I  know 
for  tbe  fondness;  and  if  I  looked  out  of 
my  door,  there  be  was  in  bis  long  night- 
gown swaying  up  and  down  tbe  corridor, 
and  wagging  bis  great  white  bead  like  a 
boy  tbat  leaves  bis  bed  and  comes  out  in 
tbe  boi)e  of  frolic  witb  some  one.  Tbe  last 
morning  a  soft  sugar-snow  bat!  fallen  and 
was  falling,  and  1  drove  through  it  down 
to  tbe  station  in  tbe  carriage  which  bad 
been  given  him  by  his  wife's  father  when 
ibey  were  first  married,  and  Ihm'u  kept  all 
ibose  intervi'uing  years  in  b(Uiorable  re- 
tirement for  this  final  use.  Its  springs  j 
bad  not  grown  yielding  witb  time;  it 
bad  rather  tbe  stiffness  and  severity  of 
age;  but  for  him  it  must  have  swung 
low  like  tbe  sweet  chariot  of  tbe  negro 
"  spiritual ''  which  I  heard  him  sing  witb 
such  fervor  when  those  wonderful  bynms 
of  the  slaves  began  to  make  their  way 
northward.  Go  doion,  Daniel,  was  one 
in  which  I  can  bear  his  quavering  tenor 
now.  He  was  a  lover  of  tbe  things  be  I 
liked,  and  full  of  a  passion  for  them 
which  satisfied  itself  in  reading  tbeni 
matchlessly  aloud.  No  one  could  read 
Uncle  Remus  like  him;  bis  voice  echoe<l 
the  voices  of  the  negro  nurses  who  told 
his  childhood  the  wonderful  tales.  1 
remember  especially  his  rapture  witb  Mr. 
Cable's  Old  Creole  Days,  and  the  thrill- 
ing force  with  which  he  gave  the  for- 
bidding of  tbe  leper's  brother  when  the 
city's  survey  ran  the  course  of  an  avenue 
through  the  cottage  where  the  leper  lived 
in  hiding:  "  Strit  must  not  pass!" 

Out  of  a  nature  rich  and  fertile  bej^ond 
any  I  have  known,  the  material  given 
him  by  the  Myster\'  that  makes  a  man 
and  then  leaves  him  to  make  himself 
over,  he  wTought  a  character  of  high 
nobility  upon  a  foundation  of  clear  and 
solid  truth.  At  the  last  day  he  will  .not 
have  to  confess  anything,  for  all  -his 
life  was  the  free  knowledge  of  any  one 
who  would  ask  him  of  it.  The  Searcher 
of  hearts  wall  not  bring  him  to  shame 
at  that  day,  for  he  did  not  try  to  hide 
any  of  the  things  for  which  he  was  often 
so  bitterly  sorry.  Tie  knew  where  the 
Kesponsibility  lay,  and  he  took  a  man's 
share    of    it    bravely;    but    not    the    less 
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fearlessly  lie  left  the  rest  of  the  answer 
to  the  God  who  had  imagined  men. 

It  is  in  vain  that  I  try  to  give  a  no- 
tion of  the  intensity  with  which  he 
pierced  to -the  heart  of  things,  and  the 
breadth  of  vision  w^ith  which  he  com- 
passed the  whole  world,  and  tried  for  the 
reason  of  things,  and  then  left  trying. 
We  had  other  meetings,  insignificantly 
sad  and  brief;  but  the  last  time  I  saw 
him  alive  was  made  memorable  to  me  by 
the  kind,  clear  judicial  sense  with  which 
he  explained  and  justified  the  labor- 
unions  as  the  sole  present  help  of  the 
weak  against  the  strong. 

Next  I  saw  him  dead,  lying  in  his 
coffin  amidst  those  fiowers  with  which 
we  garland   our  despair  in   that  pitiless 


hour.  After  the  voice  of  his  old  friend 
Twichell  had  been  lifted  in  the  prayer, 
which  it  v/ailed  through  in  broken- 
hearted supplication,  I  looked  a  moment 
at  the  face  I  knew  so  well;  and  it  was 
patient  with  the  patience  I  had  so  often 
seen  in  it :  something  of  puzzle,  a  great 
silent  dignity,  an  assent  to  what  must 
be,  from  the  depths  of  a  nature  whose 
tragical  seriousness  broke  in  the  laugh- 
ter which  the  unwise  took  for  the  whole 
of  him. 

Emerson,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Ilolmes 
— I  knew  them  all :  sages,  poets,  seers, 
critics,  humorists;  they  were  like  each 
other  and  like  other  literary  men;  but 
Clemens  was  sole,  incomparable,  the 
Lincoln  of  our  literature. 


Love's    Comings 


BY   AM  ELI  E    TROUBETZKOY 


WHEN   I  was  young,  and  wanton,  wide-eyed  Life 
Teased   me  from   sleeping,   Love   himself  did   come 
Me  to  console  and  learn  to  dream  awake. 
AVith  heavenly  toys  my  pillow  he  bestrewed. 
Gifts   of  Dame   Venus   in   his   babyhood : 
The  little  mirror  that  had  held  her  face; 
A  golden  shoe  that  Pegasus  had   cast; 
One  of  her  dove's  bright  plumes;   an  irised  edge 
Broke  from  the  shell  she  lay  in  at  her  birth; 
A   rose  kissed  open  by  immortal  lips.  , 

All  night  I  with  the  pretty  baubles  played, 
Then  asked  his  name,  not  knowing  him  who  he  was. 
"  I   am   First  Love,"  quoth  he,   and  straightway  fled. 

II 

Youth   with  First  Love  was  gone  and  Life   asleep, 

But  I  lay  wakeful,  lonely  even   for  dreams. 

When   one   came   suddenly,   like   a    serving   king, 

And   smoothed   my  pillow.      Wonderful  his   eyes 

As  winter  waters   that   enfold   a   star. 

No  baubles  did  he  bring  nor  any  rose, 

But  for  a  sceptre   held   a   branch   of  thorns 

Thick  studded  as  with  rubies.     Trembling  sore, 

"  Kind  Lord,"  I  questioned,  ^^  who  art  thou  in  truth  ?" 

Then   did  he  bend   his   sceptre   to   my  breast : 

"  I  am  Last  Love,"  he  said,  "  and  I  remain." 
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Y\\c    Socrot-Sharor 


HV    JOSF.rH    (\>.VAM/> 


I  :lnn  jhJ  \vlu>k»M'  all  »>Mn\il  lii^  t'i\vN\ 
mul  (lit*  sort  of  I'ompU^xioM  thai  >roos 
\\\\\\  liiiir  of  t)(at  oolor;  aUo  tlu«  |»artio\i- 
lar.  ratlior  intot^so  !*lui»lo  oi  Muo  in  tho 
ryrs.  Ilo  Nva?*  not  oxaotiv  a  >l»o\v\  tinnn»; 
Ins  sUouKltTs  NVx^rt^  liljrh.  his  siatu!*o  h\U 
)>\i«l«lliuK'  out'  lofT  sli^rhtlv  ntoro  hauilv 
ihan  tU^  othtT.  Ilo  shook  han»N.  h>okit\^i 
Na>r\»ol>'  anunnk  A  spiritU^ss  tonaoity  was 
Ins  n\ai\J  oharaotoristlo.  I  .iiulpsl.  I  n' 
roi\>Hl  lun\  with  an  ioy  pnnotilious  )H^lit«  - 
Wi'ss  wluoh  sooinoil  to  *lisoonitM*t  l»i»n. 
Vorhaps  )\o  was  .s]\y.  Wk^  u\\\\\\hU\\  to  n\o 
as  if  ho  wo»^'  ashaiutsl  kA  what  \w  was 
sayinjr;  >rj»vt*  )>is  nan\o  (it  was  soiuttlnnjr 
likt^  Ar\*hholvl  hut  at  t)ns  ^listauv^^  of 
voars  I  hat\ny  atn  s\u\'^.  his  ship's  uatu«\ 
ttiui  a  fow  othor  partiv'uhn's  oi  t)u>t  sort. 
\n  tho  nianuor  of  a  orituinal  n>akiu>r  a 
^vhu'tant  athi  vloloful  iHMvfossion.  Ilo  \\:\y\ 
^:ul  torrihh>  ww'Uht  r  ou  tho  passa^'  v^v.t 

vrihU^  -  torvihit*     wifo  aK^>rvh  tiHv 

l\v  this  tiuh^  wx*  wort^  soato^i  in  tho 
oahin  antl  tho  stowarxl  hrtM\>rht  in  a  tray 
with  A  hottlo  ami  >ih»sst^s,  "  Thanks!  Ni\'* 
Novor  tiH^k  U\\\ior.  WouM  havo  sou>f> 
wator.  thowjyh.  He  tlrank  two  tiunhh 
luls,  Torril^lo  thirsty  work.  Kwr  sinw 
ihiylijiht  )\a\l  Uvn  oxplorinsr  tht*  ishn>tls 
\\  \n\i!  his  shi\v 

"  What    was  thai    ..  :      

with  «n  «|\|varaniv  of  ^vluo  intort - 

'*N'or    llosij?<>e.l    -Painful  ^bux 

As  W  |>it^rsist<\l  in  his  wvnuhlinj?  auiJ  1 
want<\^  i\VY  \K^nhlo  to  )\oar  ovory  \vor\l  1 
hit  u\vn  the  notion  of  informinij  )\\m  that 
1  \ti!:rt^ttt\!  to  *iiiy  I  wn!!i  hdrtl  of  he«ru\jjt, 

"  Suoh  )>  \v\n\U  wan,  tov  * '  ^  ' '  \U 

ktvpuxjr   )u!i   5»nH\^ry    Wm\  it 

o.N'xNS  fastt'ntHl  wpon  nu\  **  W  Ju;;  w;;s  ;ho 
i\*ns^  \\f  \t — v^Mmx  ^list^^s^^r*  h«^  \nq\urt\K 
withont  tho  lt\^st  syn^vnthy  ani?  as  if  ho 
thon^rht  thatx  if  !^\  l\i  jj\n  no  wore  than 
1  vK\st^r\>\t 

*'  Yos ;  ^li^>a:^\^  T  a^hnittA^  ^\  a  ohtvr- 
fnlly  |>\>lito  toi\o  whioh  sx\\nt\l  to  shvx^k 


luiu  liut  u»y  |>oiut  was  fraiuotl.  l»ooauso  I 
)»o  had  to  raist>  his  voiiv  to  >ri\o  \\\v  )ns 
taK\  It  is  n\>t  w\»rtl\  whilo  to  nn'onl  that 
vorsi\»n.  It  was  just  o\or  two  nuMUhs 
siiu»o  all  this  h.-ul  happoiutl.  ami  ho  had 
thou>rlit  so  nuioh  ahout  it  that  he  sisMuod 
ooinplotoly  iuuiKIUhI  a^  to  its  Kariu^fs, 
Init  still  iintuouMly   inipit'sst^l. 

"  What  wvMiKl  you  thiiik  oi  suoh  a  thinj? 
happtuin^r  i>n  Inward  your  own  ship^  Tvi' 
hat!  tho  Sffihom  for  thoso  tifttvn  yoars.  1 
an\  a   woU-ktunvn  shiptnastor." 

\\v  was  ilousoly  distrt^sstnl  — atul  |Hr 
ha^vs  1  shouhl  havt>  synipathi/o*l  with  hiiu 
if  I  had  Ivou  ahlo  tv>  dotai'h  n\y  nioutal 
vision  fr\un  tho  unsus|HVt<Hl  shart^r  of  niy 
oahi»\  as  th\ni»rh  ho  wort^  my  stwud  solf. 
riuro  ho  was  on  tho  othor  sido  of  tho 
hulkhoa\l,  fo\»r  or  tivo  t\vt  from  us,  no 
n\oi^\  as  wo  sat  in  tho  saloon.  1  Kn^kiHl 
]»olitoly  at  i^'aptait^  An'hln^hl  (if  that  was 
his  nanuO.  hut  it  was  tho  othor  1  saw.  in 
a  K'"*^'^  .shvpin^rsnit,  soatod  on  a  low  stiH^l. 
his  Wirr^  ftvt  oloso  tojj\Mhor.  his  anns  fi^ld 
od.  and  ovory  worxl  saiil  Intwivn  us  fall- 
in>?  into  :ho  oars  of  )\is  ilark  hoad  Knvoil 
•  >"  his  ohost. 

I  havo  Uvn  at  soa  now.  n\an  and  In^y. 

tv  r  sovon  and-thirty  yoars,  and  Tvo  novor 

Ihv^nl  of  suoh  a   t)nt\>:  hapivninjj  in  an 

■ish  s)ni\     And  that  it  should  Iv  n^v 

WitV  on  lvar\l.  tiH\" 

I  was  harxlly*  listoninjr  to  binv 
lVn*t  >vn  think."  1  said.  "iiu..  v 
Inavy  soa  whioh,  yvni  tv^ld  nu\  o:r  \ 
aKvirxl  j\ist  thon  nn*iH\t  havo  kilU\1  ^'^ 
niai\i  I  havo  stvn  tho  shtvr  woi»rht  v  f  ; 
st\\  kill  a  man  vory  i>t\xtl\'.  K^  ^^inr. 'n 
hrtNi^ki^xir  his  wt\*k." 

"  OivhI  (uhI!"  ho  nttor^nt.  improssivvN 
t>\injj  his  snH\^ry  M\»o  oyos  on  nH\  **  Vhoi. 
soa !  No  n\an  kilUsl  hy  tho  stN-*  over  )ix>k<?tll 
liko  that/*  Ho  stvn\t\l  vwsitiwly  soandaWl 
irtxi  at  n\>*  sn^grt^stion.  And  as  1  jiTi»rt\l!l 
at  him»  ivrtainly  not  piyn^ro^t  for  av.y 
''  '   '    \t  on  his  puTt.  tn^  advatuwi 

s^v  to  muK*  and   thrust   his 
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tongue  out  at  me  so  suddenly  that  I  could- 
n't help  starting  back. 

After  scoring  over  my  calmness  in  this 
graphic  way  he  nodded  wisely.  If  I  had 
seen  the  sight,  he  assured  me,  I  would 
never  forget  it  as  long  as  I  lived.  The 
weather  was  too  bad  to  give  the  corpse  a 
proper  sea  burial.  So  next  day  at  dawn 
they  took  it  up  on  the  poop,  covering  its 
face  with  a  bit  of  bunting ;  he  read  a  short 
prayer,  and  then,  just  as  it  was,  in  its  oil- 
skins and  long  boots,  they  launched  it 
amongst  those  mountainous  seas  that 
seemed  ready  every  moment  to  swallow 
up  the  ship  herself  and  the  terrified  lives 
on  board  of  her. 

"  That  reefed  foresail  saved  you,"  I 
threw  in. 

"  Under  God — it  did,"  he  exclaimed  fer- 
vently. "  It  was  by  a  special  mercy,  I 
firmly  believe,  that  it  stood  some  of  those 
hurricane  squalls." 

"  It  was  the  setting  of  that  sail 
which  ..."  I  began. 

"  God's  own  hand  in  it,"  he  interrupted 
me.  "  Nothing  less  could  have  done  it. 
I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  I  hardly 
dared  give  the  order.  It  seemed  impos- 
sible that  we  could  touch  anything  with- 
out losing  it,  and  then  our  last  hope  would 
have  been  gone." 

The  terror  of  that  gale  was  on  him  yet. 
T  let  him  go  on  for  a  bit,  then  said,  casu- 
ally— as  if  returning  to  a  minor  subject: 

"  You  were  very  anxious  to  give  up 
your  mate  to  the  shore  people,  I  believe  ?" 

He  was.  To  the  law.  His  obscure 
tenacity  on  that  point  had  in  it  something 
incomprehensible  and  a  little  awful; 
something,  as  it  were,  mystical,  quite 
apart  from  his  anxiety  that  he  should  not 
be  suspected  of  "  countenancing  any  do- 
ings of  that  sort."  Seven-and-thirty  vir- 
tuous years  at  sea,  of  which  over  twenty 
of  immaculate  command,  and  the  last 
fifteen  in  the  Sepliora,  seemed  to  have 
laid  him  under  some  pitiless  obligation. 

"  And  you  know,"  he  went  groping 
shamefacedly  amongst  his  feelings,  "  I 
did  not  engage  that  young  fellow.  His 
people  had  some  interest  with  my  owners. 
I  was  in  a  way  forced  to  take  him  on. 
He  looked  very  smart,  very  gentlemanly, 
and  all  that.  But  do  you  know — I  never 
liked  him,  somehow.  I  am  a  plain  man. 
You  see,  he  wasn't  exactly  the  sort  for  the 
chief  mate  of  a  ship  like  the  SephoraJ'' 


I  had  become  so  connected  in  thoughts 
and  impressions  with  the  secret  occupant 
of  my  cabin  that  I  felt  as  if  I,  personally, 
were  being  given  to  understand  that  I, 
too,  was  not  the  sort  that  would  have  done 
for  the  chief  mate  of  a  ship  like  the  Sep- 
liora.    I  had  no  doubt  of  it  in  my  mind. 

"  Not  at  all  the  style  of  man.  You  un- 
derstand," he  insisted,  superfluously,  look- 
ing hard  at  me. 

I  smiled  urbanely.  He  seemed  at  a  loss 
for  a  while. 

^^  I  suppose  I  must  report  a  suicide." 

'^Beg  pardon?" 

'^Sui-cide!  That's  what  I'll  have  to 
write  to  my  owners  directly  I  get  in." 

"  Unless  you  manage  to  recover  him  be- 
fore to-morrow,"  I  assented,  dispassion- 
ately. ...  "I  mean,  alive." 

He  mumbled  something  which  I  really 
did  not  catch,  and  I  turned  my  ear  to  him 
in  a  puzzled  manner.     He  fairly  bawled : 

^'  The  land — I  say,  the  mainland  is  at 
least  seven  miles  off  my  anchorage." 

''  About  that." 

My  lack  of  excitement,  of  curiosity,  of 
surprise,  of  any  sort  of  pronounced  in- 
terest, began  to  arouse  his  distrust.  But 
except  for  the  felicitous  pretence  of  deaf- 
ness I  had  not  tried  to  pretend  to  any- 
thing. I  had  felt  utterly  incapable  of 
playing  the  part  of  ignorance  properly, 
and  therefore  was  afraid  to  try.  It  is 
also  certain  that  he  had  brought  some 
ready-made  suspicions  with  him,  and  that 
he  viewed  my  cold  politeness  as  a  strange 
and  unnatural  phenomenon.  And  yet  how 
else  could  I  have  received  him?  Heartily? 
That  was  impossible  for  psychological 
reasons,  which  I  need  not  state  here.  My 
only  object  was  to  keep  off  his  inquiries. 
Surliness  might  have  provoked  a  point- 
blank  question.  "  Erom  its  novelty  to  him 
and  from  its  nature,  a  chilly,  distant 
courtesy  was  the  manner  best  calculated 
to  restrain  the  man.  But  there  was  the 
danger  of  his  breaking  through  my  de- 
fence bluntly.  I  could  not,  I  think,  have 
met  him  by  a  direct  lie,  also  for  psycho- 
logical (not  moral)  reasons.  If  he  had 
only  known  how  afraid  I  was  of  his  put- 
ting my  feeling  of  identity  with  the  other 
to  the  test!  But,  strangely  enough — (I 
thought  of  it  only  afterward) — I  believe 
that  he  was  not  a  little  disconcerted  by  the 
reverse  side  of  that  weird  situation,  by 
something   in   me   that   reminded  him   of 
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the  man  lie  was  seikinp — surpcsUmI  a 
lii.vsterious  siinilitink*  to  the  vuunj?  fel- 
low he  had  distrusted  and  di-like«l  from 
the  tir^t. 

However  that  luiKln  ha\(  .^  <.  ..,  the 
silenee  was  not  ver>'  prolougred.  Then  he 
took  another  oblique  step. 

*' I  rcekon  I  had  no  more  tlian  a  two- 
mile  pull  to  your  ship.     Not  a  l>it  ni(»re." 

"And  quite  enouph.  tod.  in  tlii-  au-ful 
heat."  I  said. 

Another  pause  full  d  mi^irust  inij()\vc<l. 
Neeessity,  they  say,  is  mother  of  inven- 
tion, hut  fear,  too,  is  not  barren  of  in- 
genious suggestions.  And  I  was  afraid 
he  would  ask  me  point-blank  for  news  of 
my  other  self. 

"Nice  little  eabin,  isn't  it  f'  I  re- 
marked, as  if  notieinp  for  the  first  time 
the  way  his  eyes  roamed  from  one  closed 
door  to  the  other.  "  And  very  well  fitted 
out,  too.  Here,  for  instance,''  I  con- 
tinued, reaching  over  the  back  of  my  seat 
negligently  and  flinging  the  <loor  open, 
''  is  my  bath-room.'' 

Ho  made  an  eager  movement,  but  liardly 
gave  it  a  glance,  j.  got  up,  shut  the  door 
f»f  the  bath-room,  and  invited  liim  to  have 
a  look  round,  as  if  I  were  vers'  proud  of 
my  accommodation.  He  had  to  rise  and 
l«  shown  round,  but  he  went  through  the 
business  without  any  raptures  whatever. 

"  And  now  we'll  have  a  look  at  my 
stateroom,"  I  declared,  in  a  voice  as 
loud  as  I  dared  to  make  it,  crossing  the 
cabin  to  the  starboard  side  with  purposely 
heavy  steps. 

He  followed  me  in  and  gazed  around. 
My  intelligent  double  had  vanished.  I 
played  my  part. 

"  Very  convenient — isn't  it  ?" 

"  Very  nice.  Very  comf  .  .  ."  He 
didn't  finish,  and  went  out  brusquely  as 
if  to  escape  from  some  unrighteous  wiles 
of  mine.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  I  had 
been  too  frightened  not  to  feel  vengeful; 
I  felt  I  had  him  on  the  run,  and  I  meant 
to  keep  him  on  the  run.  My  polite  in- 
sistence must  have  had  something  men- 
acing in  it,  because  he  gave  in  suddenly. 
And  I  did  not  let  him  off  a  single  item; 
mate's  room,  pantry,  storerooms,  the  very 
sail-locker  which  was  also  under  the  poop 
— he  had  to  look  into  them  all.  When 
at  last  I  showed  him  out  on  the  quarter- 
deck he  drew  a  long,  spiritless  sigh,  and 
mumbled  dismally  that  he  must  really  be 


p.ipg  back  tn  his  >hip  now.  1  desired  my 
nuite,  who  had  joined  us,  to  see  to  the 
captain's  boat. 

i'he  niiin  of  mustaches  gave  a  blast  on  | 
the  whistle  which  he  used  to  wear  hanging 
round  liis  neck.  ''  Sephora's  away!"  My 
double  downi  there  in  my  eabin  must  have 
litard,  an<l  certainly  could  not  feel  m«>n- 
relieved  than  I.  Four  fellows  came  run- 
ning out  from  somewhere  forward  and 
went  over  the  side,  wdiile  my  own  men, 
ai»i)earing  on  deck  too.  lined  the  rail,  i 
es<'orte<l  my  visitor  to  the  gangway  cert  > 
mouiously,  and  nearly  overdid  it.  He  was 
a  tenaeious  beast.  On  the  very  ladder  he 
lingered,  and  in  that  unique,  guiltily 
conscientious  inanii<r  of  sticking  to 
the  i)oint : 

'*  I  say  .  .  .  you  .  .  .  you  don't  ihiiik 
that  .  .  ." 

I  covered  his  voice  loudly. 

^'  Certainly  not.  .  .  .  (^uite  the  con- 
trary*,    (tood-by." 

I  had  no  idea  of  what  he  meant  to  say, 
but  it  was  the  privilege  of  the  defective 
he;<ring.  He  was  too  shaken  generally  to 
insist,  but  my  mate,  close  witness  of  that 
parting,  looked  mystified  and  his  face  took 
on  a  thoughtful  cast.  As  I  did  not  want 
to  appear  as  if  I  wished  to  avoid  all  com- 
munication with  my  officers,  he  had  the 
opportunitj--  to  address  me. 

"  Seems  a  very  nice  man.  His  boat's 
crew  told  our  chaps  a  very  extraordinary 
story,  if  what  I  am  told  by  the  steward  is 
true.  I  suppose  you  had  it  from  the  cap- 
tain, sir?" 

"  Yes.    I  had  a  story  from  the  captain." 

"A  very  horrible  affair — isn't  it,  sir?" 

"  It  is." 

"  Beats  all  these  tales  we  hear  about 
murders  in  Yankee  ships." 

"  I  don't  think  it  beats  them.  I  don't 
think  it  resembles  them  in  the  least." 

"  Bless  my  soul — you  don't  say  so !  But 
of  course  I've  no  acquaintance  whatever 
with  American  ships,  not  I,  so  I  couldn't 
go  against  your  knowledge.  It's  horrible 
enough  for  me.  .  .  .  But  the  queerest  part 
is  that  those  fellows  seemed  to  have  some 
idea  the  man  was  aboard  here.  They  had 
really.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing  ?" 

"  Preposterous — isn't  it  ?" 

We  were  walking  to  and  fro  athwart  the 
quarter-deck.  Xo  one  of  the  crew  forward 
could  be  seen  (the  day  was  Sunday),  and 
the  mate  pursued: 
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'^  There  was  some  little  dispute  about  it. 
Our  chaps  took  offence.  '  As  if  we  would 
harbor  a  thing  like  that/  they  said. 
'  Wouldn't  you  like  to  look  for  him  in  our 
coal-hole?'  Quite  a  tiff.  But  they  made 
it  up  in  the  end.  I  suppose  he  did  drown 
himself.    Don't  you,  sir  ?" 

"  I  don't  suppose  anything." 

"You  have  no  doubt  in  the  mat- 
ter, sir?" 

"  None  whatever." 

I  left  him  suddenly.  I  felt  I  was  pro- 
ducing a  bad  impression,  but  with  my 
double  down  there  it  was  most  trying  to 
be  on  deck.  And  it  was  almost  as  trying 
to  be  below.  Altogether  a  nerve-trying 
situation.  But  on  the  whole  I  felt  less 
torn  in  two  when  I  was  with  him.  There 
was  no  one  in  the  whole  ship  whom  I  dared 
take  into  my  confidence.  Since  the  hands 
had  got  to  know  his  story,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  pass  him  off  for  any 
one  else,  and  an  accidental  discovery  was 
to  be  dreaded  now  more  than  ever.  .  .  . 

The  steward  being  engaged  in  laying 
the  table  for  dinner,  we  could  talk  only 
with  our  eyes  when  I  first  went  down. 
Later  in  the  afternoon  we  had  a  cautious 
try  at  whispering.  The  Sunday  quietness 
of  the  ship  was  against  us;  the  stillness 
of  air  and  water  around  her  was  against 
us;  the  elements,  the  men  were  against 
us — everything  was  against  us  in  our 
secret  partnership;  time  itself — for  this 
could  not  go  on  forever.  The  very  trust 
in  Providence  was,  I  suppose,  denied  to 
his  guilt.  Shall  I  confess  that  this 
thought  cast  me  down  very  much  ?  And  as 
to  the  chapter  of  accidents  which  counts 
for  so  much  in  the  book  of  success,  I  could 
only  hope  that  it  was  closed.  For  what 
favorable  accident  could  be  expected? 

"  Did  you  hear  anything  ?"  were  my 
first  words  as  soon  as  we  took  up  our 
position  side  by  side,  leaning  over  my 
bed-place. 

He  had.  And  the  proof  of  it  was  his 
earnest  whisper,  "  The  man  told  you  he 
hardly  dared  to  give  the  order." 

I  understood  the  reference  to  be  to  that 
saving  foresail. 

"  Yes.  He  was  afraid  of  it  being  lost 
in  the  setting." 

"  I  assure  you  he  never  gave  the  order. 
He  may  think  he  did,  but  he  never  gave  it. 
He  stood  there  v^th  me  on  the  break  of 
the  poop  after  the  maintopsail  blew  away, 


and  whimpered  about  our  last  hope — 
positively  whimpered  about  it  and  noth- 
ing else — and  the  night  coming  on!  To 
hear  one's  skipper  go  on  like  that  in  such 
weather  was  enough  to  drive  any  fellow 
out  of  his  mind.  It  worked  me  up  into 
a  sort  of  desperation.  I  just  took  it  into 
my  own  hands  and  went  away  from  him, 
boiling,  and  .  .  .  But  what's  the  use  tell- 
ing you?  You  know!  .  .  .  Do  you  think 
that  if  I  had  not  been  pretty  fierce  with 
them  I  should  have  got  the  men  to  do  any- 
thing? Not  it!  The  bo's'n  perhaps? 
Perhaps !  It  wasn't  a  heavy  sea. — it  was  a 
sea  gone  mad!  I  suppose  the  end  of  the 
world  will  be  something  like  that;  and  a 
man  may  have  the  heart  to  see  it  coming 
once  and  be  done  with  it — but  to  have  to 
face  it  day  after  day  ...  I  don't  blame 
anybody.  I  was  precious  little  better  than 
the  rest.  Only — I  was  an  officer  of  that 
old  coal-wagon,  anyhow.  .  ,  ." 

"  I  quite  understand,"  I  conveyed  that 
sincere  assurance  into  his  ear.  He  was 
out  of  breath  with  whispering;  I  could 
hear  him  pant  slightly.  It  was  all  very 
simple.  The  same  strung-up  force  which 
had  given  twenty-four  men  a  chance,  at 
least,  for  their  lives,  had,  in  a  sort  of 
recoil,  crushed  out  an  unworthy  muti- 
nous existence. 

But  I  had  no  leisure  to  weigh  the  merits 
of  the  matter — footsteps  in  the  saloon,  a 
heavy  knock.  "  There's  enough  wind  to 
get  under  way  with,  sir."  There  was  the 
call  of  a  new  claim  upon  my  thoughts  and 
even  upon  my  feelings. 

"  Turn  the  hands  up,"  I  cried  through 
the  door.    "  I'll  be  on  deck  directly." 

I  was  going  out  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  my  ship.  Before  I  left  the  cabin 
our  eyes  met — the  eyes  of  the  only  two 
strangers  on  board.  I  pointed  to  the  re- 
cessed part  where  the  little  camp-stool 
awaited  him  and  laid  my  finger  on  my 
lips.  He  made  a  gesture — somewhat 
vague — a  little  mysterious,  accompanied 
by  a  faint  smile,  as  if  of  regret. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enlarge  upon 
the  sensations  of  a  man  who  feels  for  the 
first  time  a  ship  move  under  his  feet  to 
his  own  independent  word.  In  my  case 
they  were  not  unalloyed.  I  was  not 
wholly  alone  with  my  command ;  for  there 
was  that  stranger  in  my  cabin.  Or  rather, 
I  was  not  completely  and  wholly  with  her. 
Part   of   me   was    absent.      That   mental 
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feeling  of  being:  in  two  places  at  once 
affected  mc  physically  as  if  the  mood  of 
secrecy  had  penetrated  my  very  soul.  Be- 
fore an  hour  had  elapsed  since  the  ship 
had  begun  to  move,  having  occasion  to 
ask  the  mate  (he  stood  by  my  side)  to 
take  a  compass  Ix^aring  of  the  Pagoda.  I 
caught  myself  reaching  up  to  his  ear  in 
whispers.  I  say  I  caught  myself,  but 
enough  had  escaped  to  be  caught  by  the 
man.  I  can't  describe  it  otherwise  than 
by  saying  that  he  shied.  A  grave,  preoc- 
cupied manner,  as  though  he  were  in  pos- 
session of  some  perplexing  intelligence,  did 
not  leave  him  henceforth.  A  little  later 
I  moved  away  from  the  rail  to  look  at 
the  compass  with  such  a  si:ealthy  gait  that 
the  helmsman  noticed  it — and  I  could  not 
help  noticing  the  unusual  r(^undness  of 
his  eyes.  These  are  trifling  instances, 
though  it's  to  no  commander's  advantage 
to  be  suspected  of  ludicrous  eccentricities. 
But  I  was  also  more  seriously  affected. 
There  are  to  a  seaman  certain  words,  ges- 
tures, that  should  in  given  conditions  come 
as  naturally,  as  instinctively  as  the  wink- 
ing of  a  menaced  eye.  A  certain  order 
should  spring  on  to  l;is  lips  without  think- 
ing; a  certain  sign  should  get  itself  made, 
so  to  speak,  without  reflection.  But  all 
unconscious  alertness  had  abandoned  me. 
I  had  to  make  an  effort  of  will  to  recall 
myself  back  (from  the  cabin)  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  moment.  I  felt  that  I  was 
appearing  an  irresolute  commander  to 
those  people  who  were  watching  me  more 
or  less  critically. 

And,  besides,  there  were  the  scares.  On 
the  second  day  out,  for  instance,  coming 
off  the  deck  in  the  afternoon  (I  had  straw 
slippers  on  my  bare  feet)  I  stopped  at 
the  open  pantry  door  and  spoke  to  the 
steward.  He  was  doing  something  there 
with  his  back  to  me.  At  the  sound  of  my 
voice  he  nearly  jumped  out  of  his  skin,  as 
the  saying  is,  and  incidentally  broke  a  cup. 

"  What  on  earth's  the  matter  with 
you?"  I  asked,  astonished. 

He  was  extremely  confused.  "  Beg 
your  pardon,  sir.  I  made  sure  yon  were 
in  your  cabin." 

"  You  see  I  wasn't." 

"  No,  sir.  I  could  have  sworn  I  had 
heard  yon  moving  in  there  not  a  moment 
ago.  It's  most  extraordinary  .  .  .  very 
sorry,  sir." 

I  passed  on  with  an  inward  shudder.    I 


was  so  identified  with  my  secret  double 
that  I  did  not  even  mention  the  fact  in 
those  scanty,  fearful  whispers  we  ex- 
changed. I  suppose  he  had  made  some 
slight  noise  of  some  kind  or  other.  It 
would  have  been  miraculous  if  he  hadn't 
at  one  time  or  another.  And  yet,  haggard 
as  lie  appeared,  he  looked  always  perfectly 
self-controlled,  more  than  calm — almost 
invulnerable.  On  my  suggestion  he  n  - 
mained  almost  entirely  in  the  bath-room, 
which,  upon  the  whole,  was  the  safest 
place.  There  could  be  really  no  shadow  of 
an  excuse  for  any  one  ever  wanting  to 
go  in  there,  once  the  steward  had  done 
with  it.  It  was  a  very  tiny  place.  Some- 
times he  reclined  on  the  floor,  his  legs 
bent,  his  head  sustained  on  one  elbow. 
At  others  I  would  find  him  on  the  camp- 
stool,  sitting  in  his  gray  sleeping-suit  and 
cropped  dark  hair  like  a  patient,  unmoved 
convict.  At  night  I  would  smuggle  him 
into  my  bed-place,  and  we  would  whisper 
together,  with  the  regidar  footfalls  of  the 
officer  on  the  watch  passing  and  repassing 
over  our  heads.  It  was  an  infinitely  mis- 
erable time.  It  was  lucky  that  some  tins 
of  fine  preserves  were  stowed  in  a  locker 
in  my  stateroom;  hard  bread  I  could  al- 
ways get  hold  of;  and  so  he  lived  on 
stewed  chicken,  pate  de  foies  gras,  aspara- 
gus, cooked  oysters,  sardines — on  all  sorts 
of  abominable  sham  delicacies  out  of  tins. 
The  early  morning  coffee  he  always  drank  ; 
and  it  was  all  I  dared  do  for  him  in 
that  way. 

Every  day  there  was  the  horrible 
manopuvring  to  go  through  so  that  my 
room  and  then  the  bath-room  should  be 
done  in  the  usual  way.  I  came  to  hate  the 
sight  of  the  steward,  to  abhor  the  voice  of 
that  harmless  man.  I  felt  that  it  was  he 
who  would  bring  on  the  disaster  of  discov- 
ery.   It  hung  like  a  sword  over  our  heads. 

The  fourth  day  out,  T  think  (we  were 
then  -^^'orking  down  the  east  side  of  the 
Gulf  of  Siam,  tack  for  tack,  in  light 
winds  and  smooth  water) — the  fourth  day, 
I  say,  of  this  miserable  juggling  with  the 
unavoidable,  as  we  sat  at  our  evening 
meal,  that  man,  whose  slightest  movement 
I  dreaded,  after  putting  down  the  dishes 
ran  up  on  deck  busily.  This  could  not  be 
dangerous.  Presently  he  came  down 
again;  and  then  it  appeared  that  he  had 
remembered  a  coat  of  mine  which  I  had 
thrown   over   a  rail   to   dry   after  having 
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been  wetted  in  a  shower  which  had  passed 
over  the  ship  in  the  afternoon.  Sitting 
stolidly  at  the  head  of  the  table  I  be- 
came terrified  at  the  sight  of  the  garment 
on  his  arm.  Of  course  he  made  for  my 
door.     There  was  no  time  to  lose. 

"  Steward,"  I  thundered.  My  nerves 
were  so  shaken  that  I  could  not  govern  my 
voice  and  conceal  my  agitation.  This  was 
the  sort  of  thing  that  made  my  terrific- 
ally mustachioed  mate  tap  his  forehead 
with  his  forefinger.  I  had  caught  a  sight 
of  him  using  that  gesture  while  talking 
on  deck  with  a  confidential  air  to  the  car- 
penter. It  was  too  far  to  hear  a 
word,  but  I  had  no  doubt  that  this 
pantomime  could  only  refer  to  the  strange 
new  captain. 

''  Yes,  sir,"  the  pale-faced  steward 
turned  resignedly  to  me.  It  was  this  mad- 
dening course  of  being  shouted  at, 
checked  without  rhyme  or  reason,  arbi- 
trarily chased  out  of  my  cabin,  suddenly 
called  into  it,  sent  flying  out  of  his  pantry 
on  incomprehensible  errands,  that  ac- 
counted for  the  growing  wretchedness  of 
his  expression. 

"  Where  are  you  going  with  that  coat  ?" 

"  To  your  room,  sir." 

"  Is  there  another  shower  coming  ?" 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  sir.  Shall  I 
go  up  again  and  see,  sir?" 

"  No !  never  mind." 

My  object  was  attained,  as  of  course  my 
other  self  in  there  would  have  heard 
everything  that  passed.  During  this 
interlude  my  two  officers  never  raised 
their  eyes  off  their  respective  plates;  but 
the  lip  of  that  confounded  cub,  the  second 
mate,  quivered  visibly. 

I  expected  the  steward  to  hook  my  coat 
on  and  come  out  at  once.  He  was  very 
slow  about  it;  but  I  dominated  my  nerv- 
ousness sufficiently  not  to  shout  after  him. 
Suddenly  I  became  aware  (it  could  be 
heard  plainly  enough)  that  the  fellow  for 
some  reason  or  other  was  opening  the  door 
of  the  bath-room.  It  was  the  end.  The 
place  was  literally  not  big  enough  to 
swing  a  cat  in.  My  voice  died  in  my 
throat  and  I  went  stony  all  over.  I  ex- 
pected to  hear  a  yell  of  surprise  and  ter- 
ror, and  made  a  movement,  but  had  not 
the  strength  to  get  on  my  legs.  Every- 
thing remained  still.  Had  my  second  self 
taken  the  poor  wretch  by  the  throat?  I 
don't  know  what  I  would  have  done  next 


moment  if  I  had  not  seen  the  steward 
come  out  of  my  room,  close  the  door,  and 
then  stand  quietly  by  the  sideboard. 

"  Saved,"  I  thought.  "  But,  no!  Lost! 
Gone !    He  was  gone !" 

I  laid  my  knife  and  fork  down  and 
leaned  back  in  my  chair.  My  head  swam. 
After  a  while,  when  sufficiently  recovered_ 
to  speak  in  a  steady  voice,  I  instructed 
my  mate  to  put  the  ship  round  at  eight 
o'clock  himself. 

"  I  won't  come  on  deck,"  I  went  on. 
"  I  think  I'll  turn  in,  and  unless  the  wind 
shifts  I  don't  want  to  be  disturbed  before 
midnight.    I  feel  a  bit  seedy." 

"  You  did  look  middling  bad  a  little 
while  ago,"  the  chief  mate  remarked 
without  showing  any  great  concern. 

They  both  went  out,  and  I  stared  at 
the  steward  clearing  the  table.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  read  on  that  wretched  man's 
face.  But  why  did  he  avoid  my  eyes?  I 
asked  myself.  Then  I  thought  I  should 
like  to  hear  the  sound  of  his  voice. 

^^  Steward!" 

''Sir!"     Startled  as  usual. 

"  Where  did  you  hang  up  that  coat  ?" 

^'  In  the  bath-room,  ^ir."  The  casual  anx- 
ious tone.     ''  It's  not  quite  dry  yet,  sir." 

For  some  time  longer  I  sat  in  the  cuddy. 
Had  my  double  vanished  as  he  had  come  ? 
But  of  his  coming  there  was  an  explana- 
tion, whereas  his  disappearance  would  be 
inexplicable.  ...  I  went  slowly  into  my 
dark  room,  shut  the  door,  lighted  the 
lamp,  and  for  a  time  dared  not  turn  round. 
When  at  last  I  did  I  saw  him  standing 
bolt-upright  in  the  narrow  recessed  part. 
It  would  not  be  true  to  say  I  had  a  shock, 
but  an  irresistible  doubt  of  his  bodily 
existence  flitted  through  my  mind.  Can  it 
be,  I  asked  myself,  that  he  is  not  visible 
to  other  eyes  than  mine?  It  was  like  be- 
ing haunted.  Motionless,  with  a  grave 
face,  he  raised  his  hands  slightly  at  me  in 
a  gesture  which  meant  clearly,  '^  Heavens ! 
what  a  narrow  escape!"  Narrow  in- 
deed. I  think  I  had  come  creeping  quietly 
as  near  insanity  as  any  man  who  has  not 
actually  gone  over  the  border.  That  ges- 
ture restrained  me,  so  to  speak. 

The  mate  with  the  terrific  mustaches 
was  now  putting  the  ship  on  the  other 
tack;  and  in  the  moment  of  profound 
silence  which  follows  upon  the  hands  go- 
ing to  their  stations  I  heard  on  the  poop 
his  raised  voice:   "Hard  alee!"  and  the 
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distant  sliout  of  the  order  repeated  on  tlio 
iiiaindeck.  The  sails,  in  that  liffht  breiVA', 
made  but  a  faint  tluttering  noise.  It 
eeased.  The  sliip  was  eoming  round  slow- 
ly; I  held  my  breath  in  the  renewed  still- 
ness of  exjjectation ;  one  wouldn't  have 
thought  that  there  was  a  single  living  soul 
on  her  decks.  A  sudden  brisk  shout, 
"  ^lainsail  haul!"  broke  the  spell,  and  in 
the  noisy  cries  and  rush  overhead  of  the 
men  running  away  with  the  main-brace 
we  two,  down  in  my  cabin,  came  together 
in  our  usual  position  by  the  bed-place. 

He  did  not  wait  for  my  question.  "  I 
heard  him  fumbling  bore  and  just  man- 
aged to  squat  myself  down  in  the  bath," 
he  whispered  to  me.  "  The  fellow  only 
opened  the  door  and  i)ut  his  head  in  to 
hang  the  coat  up.     All  the  same  .  .  ." 

''  I  never  thought  of  that,"  I  whispered 
back,  even  more  appalled  than  before  at 
the  closeness  of  the  shave,  and  marvelling 
at  that  something  unyielding  in  his  char- 
acter which  was  carrs'ing  him  through  so 
finely.  There  was  no  agitation  in  his 
whisper.  Whoever  was  being  driven  dis- 
tracted, it  was  nut  he  He  was  sane.  And 
the  proof  of  his  sanity  was  continued 
when  he  took  up  the  whispering  again. 

"  Tt  would  never  do  for  me  to  come  to 
life  again." 

It  was  something  that  a  ghost  might 
have  said.  But  what  he  was  alluding  to  was 
his  old  captain's  reluctant  admission  of  the 
theory  of  suicide.  It  would  obviously 
serve  his  turn — if  I  had  understood  at  all 
the  view  which  sc-emed  to  govern  the  un- 
alterable pui-pose  of  his  action. 

"  You  must  maroon  me  as  soon  as  ever 
you  can  get  amongst  these  islands  off  the 
Cambodje  shore,"  he  went  on. 

"  Af aroon  you !  We  are  not  living  in  a 
boy's  adventure  tale,"  I  protested.  His 
scornful  whispering  took  me  up. 

"  We  aren't  indeed !  There's  nothing  of 
a  boy's  tale  in  this.  But  there's  nothing 
else  for  it.  I  want  no  more.  You  don't 
suppose  I  am  afraid  of  what  can  be  done 
to  me  ?  Prison  or  gallows  or  whatever  they 
may  please.  But  you  don't  see  me  coming 
back  to  explain  such  things  to  an  old  fel- 
low in  a  wig  and  twelve  respectable  trades- 
men, do  you  ?  What  can  they  know  whether 
I  am  ffuilty  or  not — or  of  what  I  am 
guilty,  either?  That's  my  affair.  What 
does  the  Bible  say?  Driven  off  the  face  of 
the  earth.'    Yew  well.    I  am  off  the  face  of 


As  1  eame  at  night  so  I 
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tlie  earth  now. 
shall,  go." 

"  Impossible!' 
can't.'' 

"  Not  ^  .  .  .  Not  naked  like  a  soul  on 
the  Day  of  Judgment.  I  will  freeze  on  to 
this  sleeping-suit.  The  Last  Day  is  not 
yet — and  .  .  .  you  have  understood  thor- 
oughly.    Didn't  you  ?" 

I  felt  suddenly  ashamed  of  myself.  I 
may  say  truly  that  I  understood — and  my 
hesitation  in  letting  that  man  swim  away 
from  my  ship's  side  had  Ikhmi  a  mere  sham 
sentiment,  a  sort  of  cowardice. 

''  It  can't  be  done  now  till  next  night." 
I  breathed  out.  "  The  ship  is  on  the  off- 
shore tack  and  the  wind  may  fail  us."  r 

"  As  long  as  you  know  that  you  under-      I 
stand,"  he  whispered.    "  But  of  course  you 
do.     It's  a  great  satisfaction  to  have  got 
somebody   to   understand.      You   seem   to 
have  been  there  on  purpose."    And  in  the      , 
same  whisj^r,  as  if  we  two  whenever  we      ) 
talked   had   to   say   things  to   each   other 
which  were  not  fit  for  the  world  to  hear, 
he  added,  "  It's  ver>'  wonderful.'' 

We  remained  side  by  side  talking  in 
our  secret  way — but  sometimes  silent  or 
just  exchanging  a  whispered  word  or  two 
at  long  intervals.  And  as  usual  he  stared 
through  the  port.  A  breath  of  wind  came  i 
now  and  again  into  our  faces.  The  ship  ! 
might  have  been  moored  in  dock,  so  gently 
and  on  an  even  keel  she  slipped  through 
the  water,  that  did  not  moirmur  even  at 
our  passage,  shadowy  and  silent  like  a 
phantom  sea. 

At  midnight  I  went  on  deck,  and  to  my 
mate's  great  surprise  put  the  ship  round 
on  the  other  tack.  His  terrible  mustaches 
flitted  round  me  in  silent  criticism.  I 
certainly  should  not  have  done  it  if  it  had 
been  only  a  question  of  getting  out  of 
that  sleepy  gulf  as  quickly  as  possible.  T 
believe  he  told  the  second  mate,  who  re- 
lieved him,  that  it  was  a  great  want  of 
judgment.  The  other  only  yawned.  That 
intolerable  cub  shuffled  about  so  sleepily 
and  lolled  against  the  rails  in  such  a 
slack,  improper  fashion  that  I  came  down 
on  him  sharply. 

"  Aren't  you  properly  awake  yet  ?" 

"Yes,  sir!    I  am  awake." 

"  Well,  then,  be  good  enough  to  hold 
yourself  as  if  you  were.  And  keep  a  look-' 
out.  If  there's  any  current  we'll  be  clos- 
ing with  some  islands  before  daylight." 
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The  east  side  of  the  gulf  is  fringL'd  wiili 
ishinds,  smiie  snlitary,  nthcrs  in  j^nuips. 
On  the  bhu-  l)aekji-n>uiHl  t^f  \\\v  hi^h  e<>ast 
tliey  seem  to  iloat  on  silvery  paichrs  nf 
eahn  water,  arid  and  jrray.  nr  dark  j^reen 
and  roun«led  like  elunii)s  of  evergreen 
hushes,  with  the  larger  oiu  s.  a  mile  or  two 
lonpr,  showinjr  the  outlines  of  ri<l^es,  rihs 
of  trray  ro<-k  under  the  «lauk  manth'  of 
maltrd  leafatre.  T'nknown  to  trad*-,  to 
travel,  almost  to  ireojrraphy.  the  manner 
of  lite  they  harlutr  is  an  unsolved  seeret. 
TIk  re  nni>t  iu-  villa|4:es — settlements  of 
tishermi'n  at  least — (tn  the  hir^^-st  (»f  them, 
•and  s(»mi'  eonnnunieation  with  the  world 
is  prohahly  kejit  uj)  hy  native  craft.  Hut 
all  that  day,  as  we  lH'a<led  for  them,  fanned 
aloncr  hy  the  faintest  of  breezes,  I  saw  no 
sifrn  of  man  or  eanoe  in  the  field  of  the 
teleseo]ie  T  kept  on  jiointinp:  at  the  scat- 
tered prroup. 

At  noon  I  ^ave  no  orders  for  a  chanii<' 
of  course,  and  the  mate's  mustaches  l)e- 
came  much  concerned  and  seemed  to  be 
offerinfr  themselves  undidy  1<»  my  notice. 
At  last  I  said: 

"1  am  p-oin^  to  stand  ri.ulit  in.  (^nite 
in — as  far  as  I  can  take  her." 

The  stare  of  extreme  surprise  imparted 
an  air  of  ferocity  also  to  his  eyes,  and  he 
looked  truly  terrific  for  a  moment. 

"  We're  not  doing  well  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  gulf,"  I  continued,  casually. 
^'  T  am  going  to  look  for  the  land 
breezes  to-night." 

"  Bless  my  soul !  Do  you  mean,  sir,  in 
the  dark  amongst  the  lot  of  all  them  is- 
lands and  reefs  and  shoals?" 

"  Well — if  there  are  any  regular  land 
breezes  at  all  on  this  coast  one  must  get 
close  inshore  to  find  them,  mustn't  one?" 

"  Pdess  my  soul !"  he  exclaimed  again 
under  his  breath.  All  that  afternoon  he 
wore  a  dreamy,  contomplative  appearance 
which  in  him  was  a  mark  of  joerplexity. 
After  dinner  I  went  into  my  stateroom  as 
if  I  meant  to  take  some  rest.  There  we 
two  bent  our  dark  heads  over  a  half- 
nnrolled  chart  lying  on  my  bed. 

"  There,"  I  said.  "  It's  got  to  be  Koh- 
ring.  I've  been  looking  at  it  ever  since 
sunrise.  It  has  got  two  hills  and  a  low 
point.  It  must  be  inhabited.  And  on 
the  coast  opposite  there  is  what  looks  like 
the  mouth  of  a  biggish  river — with  some 
town,  no  doubt,  not  far  up.  It's  the  best 
chance  for  you  that  I  can  see." 


••  Aii.vtliinL;-.      Kt»h-rin^-  N-t    it   in-.'' 

He  look«-d  limughi  t'lilly  nt  llie  i-liart  as 
it  surveying  cliauee-  and  distances  fnun 
a  lofty  height — and  Injlowing  with  his 
eyes  his  own  tigure  wandering  on  the 
blank  laml  of  Cochin-China,  and  then 
passing  off  that  i)iece  of  i)aper  clean  out 
of  sight  into  uneharteil  regions.  And  it 
was  as  if  the  ship  had  two  captains  to 
jilan  her  course  for  her.  I  had  been  so 
Worried  ;iiid  rt-tlt  -«^  running  up  and  down 
tliat  I  lia.l  u..t  b;id  tlie  patience  lo  dn-- 
that  day.  I  li;id  rt  luaiued  in  my  sleepiuL; 
<uit.  with  straw  sli|)pers  and  a  soft  tlopp\- 
hat.  The  closeness  of  the  iieat  in  the  gulf 
had  been  uu>^\  oppi'i --i\  r.  :iu(|  tbe  ri-(  \\ 
Were  u»ed  to  •>(•('  iu<'  w.iiideriug  iu  lb:il 
airy    attire. 

"  Siie  will  clear  liie  south  point  as  siie 
heads  now."  I  wliisi)ered  into  his  ear. 
'Mhiodness  only  knows  when,  though,  but 
(•ertainly  after  dark.  I'll  edg<'  her  in  to 
balf  a  luile,  a-  far  a-  I  may  be  nbl(  to 
ju<lge  in  llie  (lark.   .    .   ." 

"  l)e  careful,"  be  luurmure*!,  waruiugly 
— and  I  realized  suddenly  that  all  my 
future,  the  oidy  future  for  which  1  was 
fit.  Would  perha|)s  go  irn'trievably  to 
pieces  in  any  mishap  t(j  my  first  command. 

I  could  not  stop  a  moment  longer  in 
the  room.  I  motioned  him  to  get  out  of 
sight  and  madc^my  way  on  the  poop.  That 
uni)layful  cub  had  the  watch.  T  walked 
up  and  down  ior  a  while  thinking  things 
out,  then  beckoned  him  over. 

"  Send  a  couple  of  hands  to  open  the 
two  quarter-deck  x)orts,"  I  said,  mildly. 

He  actually  had  the  impudence,  or  else 
«o  forgot  himself  in  his  wonder  at  such  an 
incomprehensible  order,  as  to  repeat: 

"  Open  the  quarter-deck  ports !  Wiat 
for,  sir?" 

"  The  only  reason  you  need  concern 
yourself  about  is  because  T  told  you 
so.  Have  them  open  wide  and  fastened 
properly." 

He  reddened  and  went  off,  but  I  be- 
lieve, made  some  jeering  remark  to  the 
carpenter  as  to  the  sensible  practice  of 
ventilating  a  ship's  quarter-deck.  I  know 
he  popped  into  the  mate's  cabin  to  im- 
part the  fact  to  him,  because  the  mus- 
taches came  on  deck,  as  it  were,  by  chance, 
and  stole  glances  at  me  from  below — for 
signs  of  lunacy  or  drunkenness.  I  suppose. 

A  little  before  supper,  feeling  more 
restless  than  ever,  I  rejoined,  for  a  mo- 
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iiii'iit.  my  second  self.  And  to  find  him 
■fitting-  so  quietly  was  surprising,  like 
something  against  nature,  inhuman. 

I  developed  my  plan  in  a  hurried 
whisper. 

"  1  shall  stand  in  as  close  as  I  dare  and 
I  hen  put  her  round.  I  shall  presently  find 
means  to  smuggle  you  out  of  here  into 
I  he  sail-loci\er,  which  communicates  with 
1  he  lobhy.  But  there  is  an  opening,  a  sort 
of  square  for  hauling  the  sails  out,  which 
i^ives  straight  on  the  quarter-deck  and 
which  is  never  closed  in  fine  weather,  so 
as  to  give  air  to  the  sails.  When  the 
ship's  way  is  deadened  in  stays  and  all  the 
hands  are  aft  at  the  main-braces  you  shall 
have  a  clear  road  to  slip  out  and  get  over- 
hoard  through  the  open  quarter-deck  port. 
Fve  had  them  both  fastened  up.  Use  a 
rope's  end  to  lower  yourself  into  the  water 
so  as  to  avoid  a  splash — you  know.  It 
could  be  heard  and  cause  some  beast- 
ly complication." 

He  kept  silent  for  a  while,  then  whis- 
pered, "  I  understand." 

"  I  won't  be  there  to  see  you  go,"  I  be- 
gan with  an  effort.  "  The  rest  ...  I 
only  hope  I  have  understood,  too." 

"  You  have.  Erom  first  to  last  " — and 
for  the  fi.rst  time  there  seemed  to  be  a  fal- 
tering, something  strained  in.  his  whisper. 
He  caught  hold  of  my  arm,  but  the  ring- 
ing of  the  supper  bell  made  me  start.  He 
didn't,  though;  he  only  released  his  grip. 

After  supper  I  didn't  come  below  again 
till  well  past  eight  o'clock.  The  faint, 
steady  breeze  was  loaded  with  dew;  and 
the  wet,  darkened  sails  held  all  there  was 
of  propelling  power  in  it.  The  night, 
clear  and  starry,  sparkled  darkly,  and  the 
opaque,  lightless  patches  shifting  slowly 
against  the  low  stars  were  the  drifting 
islets.  On  the  port  bow  there  was  a  big 
one  more  distant  and  shadowily  imposing 
by  the  great  space  of  sky  it  eclipsed. 

On  opening  the  door  I  had  a  back  view 
of  my  very  own  self  looking  at  a  chart. 
He  had  come  out  of  the  recess  and  was 
standing  near  the  table. 

"  Quite  dark  enough,"  T  whispered. 

He  stepped  back  and  leaned  against  my 
bed  with  a  level,  quiet  glance.  I  sat  on 
the  couch.  We  had  nothing  to  say  to  each 
other.  Over  our  heads  the  officer  of  the 
watch  moved  here  and  there.  Then  I 
heard  him  move  quickly.  I  knew  what 
that  meant.    He  was  making  for  the  com- 


panion; and  presently  his  voice  was  out- 
side my  door. 

"  We  are  drawing  in  pretty  fast,  sir. 
Land  looks  rather  close." 

"  Very  well,"  I  answered.  "  I  am  com- 
ing on  deck  directly." 

I  waited  till  he  was  gone  out  of  the 
cuddy,  then  rose.  My  double  moved  too. 
The  time  had  come  to  exchange  our  last 
whispers,  for  neither  of  us  was  ever  to 
hear  each  other's  natural  voice. 

"  Look  here !"  I  opened  a  drawer  and 
took  out  three  sovereigns.  "  Take  this, 
anyhow.  I've  got  six  and  I'd  give  you  the 
lot,  only  I  must  keep  a  little  money  to 
buy  some  fruit  and  vegetables  for  the 
crew  from  native  boats  as  we  go  through 
Sunda  Straits." 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  Take  it,"  I  urged  him,  whispering 
desperately.    "  No  one  can  tell  what  .  .  ." 

He  smiled  and  slapped  meaningly  the 
only  pocket  of  the  sleeping- jacket.  It  was 
not  safe,  certainly.  But  I  produced  a  large 
old  silk  handkerchief  of  mine,  and  tying 
the  three  pieces  of  gold  in  a  corner,  pressed 
it  on  him.  Lie  was  touched,  I  suppose, 
because  he  took  it  at  last  and  tied  it 
quickly  round  his  waist  under  the  jacket, 
on  his  bare  skin. 

Our  eyes  met;  several  seconds  elapsed, 
till,  our  glances  still  mingled,  I  extend- 
ed my  hand  and  turned  the  lamp  out. 
Then  I  passed  through  the  cuddy,  leav- 
ing the  door  of  mv  room  wide  open.  .  .  . 
"Steward!" 

He  was  still  lingering  in  the  pantry  in 
the  greatness  of  his  zeal,  giving  a  rub-up 
to  a  plated  cruet  stand  the  last  thing  be- 
fore going  to  bed.  Being  careful  not  to 
wake  up  the  mate,  whose  room  was  op- 
posite, I  spoke  in  an  inidertone. 

He  looked  round  anxiously.    "  Sir!" 

"  Can  you  get  me  a  little  hot  water 
from  the  galley?" 

"  I  am  afraid,  sir,  the  galley  fire's  been 
out  for  some  time  now." 

"  Go  and  see." 

He  fled  up  the  stairs. 

"  Now,"  I  whispered,  loudly,  into  the 
saloon — too  loudly,  perhaps,  but  I  was 
t'lfraid  I  couldn't  make  a  sound.  He  was 
by  my  side  in  an  instant — the  double  cap- 
tain slipped  past  the  stairs — through  a 
tiny  dark  jjassage  ...  a  sliding  door.  We 
v/ere  in  the  sail-locker,  scrambling  on  our 
knees  over  the  sails.     A  sudden  thought 
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struck  me.  I  saw  myself  waiitleriiig  bare- 
footed, bareheaded,  the  sun  beating  on 
my  dark  polk  1  snatched  off  my  tloppy 
hat  and  tried  hurriedly  in  the  dark  to  ram 
it  on  my  other  self.  He  dodged  and  fend- 
ed off  silently.  I  wonder  what  he  thought 
had  come  to  me  l^fore  he  understood  and 
suddenly  desisted.  Our  hands  met  grop- 
ingly, lingered  united  in  a  steady,  motion- 
less clasp  for  a  second.  .  .  .  Xo  word 
v/as  breathed  V)y  cither  of  us  when 
they  separated. 

I  was  standing  (piietly  by  the  ].aniry 
door  when  the  steward  returncMl. 

"  Sorry,  sir.  Kettle  barely  warm.  Shall 
I  light  the  spirit-lamp?" 

"  Never  mind." 

I  came  out  on  deck  slowly.  It  was  now 
a  matter  of  conscience  to  shave  the  land 
as  close  as  ])ossible — for  now  he  must  go 
overboard  whenever  the  shij)  was  put  in 
stays.  Must  I  There  could  be  no  going 
back  for  him.  After  a  moment  T  walked 
over  to  leeward  and  my  heart  flew  into  my 
mouth  at  the  nearness  of  the  land  on  the 
bow.  T^'uder  any  other  circumstauc<»s  T 
would  itot  have  held  on  a  minute 
longer.  The  second  mate  had  folhtwed 
me  anxiously. 

T  looked  on  till  T  felt  I  could  command 
my  voice. 

■"She  will   weather,"  I  said   then   in   a 
quiet  tone. 

"Are  you  going  to  try  that,  sir?"  he 
stammered  out  incredulously. 

I  took  no  notice  of  him  and  raised 
my  ton(>  just  enough  to  be  heard  by 
the  helmsman. 

"Keep  her  good  full." 

"  Good  full,  sir." 

The  wind  fanned  my  cheek,  the  sails 
slept,  the  world  was  silent.  The  strain 
of  watching  thp  dark  loom  of  the  land 
grow  bigaer  and  denser  was  too  much  for 
me.  I  had  shut  my  eyes — because  the  ship 
must  go  closer.  She  must!  The  stillness 
was  intolerable".     Were  we  standing  still? 

When  T  opened  my  eyes  the  second  view 
started  my  heart  with  a  thump.  The  black 
southern  hill  of  Koh-ring  seemed  to  hang 
right  over  the  ship  like  a  towering  frag- 
ment of  the  everlasting  night.  On  that 
enormous  m.ass  of  blackness  there  was  not 
a  gleam  to  be  seen,  not  a  sound  to  be 
beard.  It  was  gliding  irresistibly  toward 
ns  and  yet  seemed  already  within  reach 
of  the  hand.     I  saw  the  vague  figures  of 


the  watch  grouiK'd  in  the  waist,  gazing  in 
awed   silence. 

"Are  you  going  on,  sir,"  incpiircd  an 
unsteady   voice   at    my   ellxiw. 

I  igunred   it.      1   had  to  go  on. 

''Keep  her  full.  Don't  check  her  way. 
That  won't  do  now,"  1  said,  warningly. 

**  1  can't  sei'  the  -ails  very  well,"  the 
helmsman  answ.-rid  i-h',  in  strange,  <iua- 
vering  tone<. 

Was  >lie  elo-c  ciiMiigh^  Already  she 
was,  I  v.-on't  say  in  the  shadow  of  the 
laud,  but  in  the  very  blackness  of  it, 
already  >wallowed  np  as  it  \ver(\  gone 
too  close  to  be  i-ecalle(l,  gone  from 
me  altogether. 

"  Give  the  mate  a  eall,"  1  said  t(»  the 
young  man  who  stood  at  my  elbow  as  still 
as  (K>ath.     "  And  turn  all  hands  up.'' 

M\-  lone  bad  a  bon-dwed  loudness  re- 
verberaled  fi-oui  the  li»i<4hl  of  the  land. 
Several  voices  cried  mit  together:  "We 
are  all  on  (l<'ck,  -ir." 

Then  stillnes-  aiiaiii.  with  the  great 
shadow  gliding  tdo<er,  towering  higlwr, 
without  a  light,  without  a  soinid.  Such  a 
hush  had  fallen  on  the  ship  that  she  might 
have  been  a  bark  of  the  dead  floating  in 
slowly  under  the  very  gate  of  Erebus. 

"  Mv  (iod!     WlK're  are  we?" 

It  was  the  mate  moaning  at  my  elbow. 
IFe  was  thunderstruck,  and  as  it  were 
dej)rive(l  of  the  moral  support  of  his 
mustaches.  Jle  clapped  his  hands  and 
absolutely  cried  out,  "  Lost !" 

"  Be  quiet,"  I  said,  sternly. 

He  lowered  his  tone,  but  I  saw  the 
shadowy  gesture  of  his  despair.  "  What 
are  we  doing  here  ?" 

"  Looking  for  the  land  wind." 

He  made  as  if  to  tear  his  hair,  and 
addressed  me  recklessly. 

"  She  will  never  get  out.  You  have 
done  it,  sir.  I  knew  it  'd  end  in  some- 
thing like  this.  She  will  never  weather,  and 
you  are  too  close  now  to  stay.  She'll  drift 
ashore  before  she's  round.     O  my  God!" 

I  caught  his  arm  as  he  was  raising  it 
to  batter  his  poor  devoted  head,  and  shook 
it  violently. 

"  She's  ashore  already,"  he  wailed,  try- 
ing to  tear  himself  away. 

"Is   she?  .  .  .  Keep   good   full   there!" 

"  Good  full,  sir,"  cried  the  helmsman 
in  a  frightened,  thin,  child-like  voice. 

I  hadn't  let  go  the  mate's  arm  and  went 
on    shaking   it.      "  Heady   about,    do   you 
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hear?  You  go  forward" — shake — ''and 
stop  there  "^ — shake^ — ''  and  hold  your 
noise  " — shake — "  and  see  these  head- 
sheets  properly  overhauled  "  —  shake, 
shake — shake. 

And  all  the  time  I  dared  not  look 
toward  the  land  lest  rny  heart  should  fail 
me.  I  released  my  grip  at  last  and  he 
ran  forward  as  if  fleeing  for  dear  life. 

I  wondered  what  my  double  there  in 
the  sail-locker  thought  of  this  commo- 
tion. He  was  able  to  hear  everything — 
and  perhaps  he  was  able  to  understand 
why,  on  my  conscience,  it  had  to  be  thus 
close — no  less.  My  first  order  '"'  Hard 
alee!"  re-echoed  ominously  under  the 
towering  shadow  of  Koh-ring  as  if  I  had 
shouted  in  a  mountain  gorge.  And  then 
I  watched  the  land  intently.  In  that 
smooth  water  and  light  wind  it  was  im- 
possible to  feel  the  ship  coming-to.  No! 
I  could  not  feel  her.  And  my  second 
self  was  making  now  ready  to  slip  out 
and  lower  himself  overboard.  Perhaps 
he  was  gone  already  .  .  .? 

The  great  black  mass  brooding  over 
our  very  mastheads  began  to  pivot  away 
from  the  ship's  side  silently.  And  now 
I  forgot  the  secret  stranger  ready  to  de- 
part, and  remembered  only  that  I  was  a 
total  stranger  to  the  ship.  I  did  not  know 
her.  Would  she  do  it?  Plow  was  she  to 
be  handled? 

I  swung  the  mainyard  and  waited  help- 
lessly. She  was  perhaps  stopped,  and 
her  very  fate  hung  in  the  balance,  with 
the  black  mass  of  Koh-ring  like  the  gate 
of  the  everlasting  night  towering  over 
her  taffrail.  What  would  she  do  now? 
Had  she  way  on  her  yet?  I  stepped  to 
the  side  swiftly,  and  on  the  shadowy 
water  I  could  see  nothing  except  a  faint 
phosphorescent  flash  revealing  the  glassy 
smoothness  of  sleeping  surface.  It  was 
impossible  to  tell — and  I  had  not  learned 
yet  the  feel  of  my  ship.  Was  she  mov- 
ing? What  was  wanted  was  something 
easily  seen,  a  piece  of  paper,  which  I 
could  throw  overboard  and  watch.  I  had 
nothing  on  me.  To  run  down  for  it  I 
didn't  dare.  There  was  no  time.  All  at 
once  my  forced,  yearning  stare  dis- 
tinguished a  white  object  floating  within 
a  yard  of  the  ship's  side.  White  on  the 
black  water.  A  phosphorescent  flash 
passed  under  it.  What  was  that  thing? 
...  I    recognized    my    own    floppy    hat. 


It  must  have  fallen  olf  his  head  .  .  . 
and  he  didn't  bother.  Now  I  had  what  I 
wanted — the  saving  mark  for  my  eyes. 
But  I  hardly  thought  of  my  other  self, 
now  gone  -from  the  ship,  to  be  hidden 
forever  from  all  friendly  faces,  to  be  a 
fugitive  and  a  vagabond  on  the  earth, 
with  no  brand  of  the  curse  on  his  sane 
forehead  to  stay  a  slaying  hand  .  .  .  too 
proud  to  explain. 

And  I  watched  the  hat — the  expression 
of  my  sudden  pity  for  his  mere  flesh.  It 
ha'd  been  meant  to  save  his  homeless  head 
from  the  dangers  of  the  sun  ?  And  now — 
behold — it  was  saving  the  ship,  by  serving 
me  for  a  mark  to  help  out  the  ignorance 
of  my  strangeness.  Ha !  It  was  drifting 
forward,  warning  me  just  in  time  that 
the  ship  had  gathered  sternway. 

"Shift  the  helm,"  I  said  in  a  low 
voice  to  the  seaman  standing  still  like 
a  statue. 

The  man's  eyes  glistened  wildly  in  the 
binnacle  light  as  he  jumped  round  to  the 
other  side  and  spun  round  the  wheel. 

I  walked  to  the  break  of  the  poop.  On 
the  overshadowed  deck  all  hands  stood  by 
the  forebraces  waiting  for  my  order.  All 
the  stars  ahead  seemed  to  be  gliding  from 
right  to  left.  And  all  was  so  quiet  in  the 
world  that  I  heard  the  remark  "  She's 
round,"  passed  in  a  tone  of  intense  relief 
between  two  seamen. 

"Let  go   and  haul." 

The  foreyards  ran  round  with  a  great 
noise,  amidst  cheery  cries.  And  now  the 
frightful  mustaches  were  being  heard 
giving  various  orders.  Already  the  ship 
was  drawing  ahead.  And  I  was  alone 
with  her.  Nothing!  no  one  in  the  world 
should  stand  now  between  us,  throwing  a 
shadow  on  the  way  of  silent  knowledge 
and  mute  aifection,  the  perfect  commun- 
ion of  a  seaman  with  his  first  command. 

Walking  to  the  taffrail,  I  was  in  time 
to  make  out,  on  the  very  edge  of  a  dark- 
ness thrown  by  a  towering  black  mass 
like  the  very  gatcAvay  of  Erebus — yes,  I 
was  in  time  to  catch  an  evanescent 
glim.pse  of  my  white  hat  left  behind  to 
mark  the  spot  where  the  secret-sharer  of 
my  cabin  and  of  my  thoughts,  as  though 
he  were  my  second  self,  had  lowered  him- 
self into  the  water  to  take  his  punish- 
ment, a  free  man,  a  proud  swimmer 
striking  out  for  a  new  destiny. 

THE    END. 
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In    Port" 


BY   GEORGE    HARDING 


THE  liner  Ardmore,  lying  at  her  clock 
in  Philadelphia  one  hlustry  winter 
morning,  was  a  stomi-scarred  craft 
— standing  out  as  such  from  the  snow- 
covered  docks  and  the  drifting  floes  on 
the  river  beyond.  She  was  just  in — 
the  breaking  seas  had  recorded  their 
height  on  the  ice-sheathed  masts  and 
rigging,  and  the  gale  had  whipped  this 
same  spray  along  her  length,  enshrouding 
the  rails  and  decks  in  a  mass  of  ice. 
^fen  were  chopping  the  ice  from  the 
hatch-coverings,  to  land  the  trunks  of  the 
passengers,  who  stood  shivering  on  the 
dock  waiting  for  the  customs  to  examine 
tlieir  baggage.     I  crossed  her  treacherous 


deck  and  ^\■ent  down  the  alleyway  to  the 
second  engineer's  room.  Some  one  turned 
in  the  bunk  as  I  opened  the  door,  and 
a  familiar  voice,  which  I  failed  to  recog- 
nize on  the  instant,  drawled  in  a  sleepy 
fashion,  "  Are  we  in  dock  j^et  ?" 

By  that  time  I  made  out  in  the  dim- 
ness of  the  room  Barnes,  second  engineer 
on  the  British  Prince,  with  whom  I  had 
spent  a  roaring  last  night  ashore  some 
ten  days  ago.  Such  was  my  surprise  that 
I  remember  a  breath  of  wind  would  have 
knocked  me  over.  A  minute  later  Barnes 
was  dangling  his  legs  over  the  edge  of 
the  bunk  and  telling  me  about  it. 

"  The   old  Prince  is  gone,"  he  began ; 
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"she  lyin'  in  a  couple  hun- 
dred fathoms  o'  tumblin' 
water  a  hundred  miles  to 
the  east'ard  o'  Cape  Sable 
Island.  This  steamer  hove 
in  sight  on  Friday  night 
and  took  us  off  before  she 
went  down." 

I  propped  myself  on  the 
wash-stand  and  fired  ques- 
tions at  him.  He  began 
giving  details,  such  as  had 
become  impressed  on  his 
mind.  Particularly  did  he 
condemn  the  luck  of  losing 
the  vessel.  The  whole  engine- 
room  force  had  slaved  twen- 
ty hours  making  repairs; 
the  seas  rolled  the  ship  so 
that  they  had  to  work  with 
one  hand  and  hang  on  with 
the  other. 

''  Then,  mind  you,"  he 
went  on,  '*  Ave  were  repaired 
and  just  gettin'  under  w^ay, 
when  the  blasted  steerin'- 
gear  locked.  A  couple  o' 
swopin'  seas  took  her  broad- 
side on  and  hove  her  over. 
The  cargo  shifted  to  lee'ard 
and  held  her  down,  liftin' 
the  seacocks  above  water. 
There  was  nothin'  to  do  but  stop  the  engine 
again,  this  time  for  lack  of  water  in  the 
condenser,  Down  in  the  engine-room  we 
waited  orders.  The  poundin'  seas  was 
loosenin'  her  plates.  The  water  came  in, 
gettin'  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  fires, 
and  at  last  puttin'  'em  out.  She  was 
smotherin'  in  the  cross-seas.  We  could 
hear  the  noise  of  the  bellowin'  cattle  on 
deck  as  the  seas  washed  over  and  pounded 
them  back  and  forth.  The  old  man 
ordered  us  up  on  deck,  where  they  was 
havin'  their  own  time  fightin'  it  out. 
The  Ardmore  was  in  sight,  and  we  sinkin' 
fast.  The  old  Prince  looked  like  a  junk- 
pile  above  decks — listed  over,  the  rail 
along  the  bow  twisted  off,  the  canvas 
weather-sheets  and  side  of  bridge  missin', 
a  dented  stack,  and  the  only  life-boat  left 
in  the  chocks  stove  in.  I  went  aboard 
the  Ardmore  in  the  second  boat  she  sent 
us.  It  was  a  question  in  my  mind  which 
was  best  chosin' — the  Prince  or  the  life- 
boat we  was  in.  We  boarded  this'n  all 
right.     They  took  the  last  half-dozen  off 
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after  nightfall.  From  the  Ardmore  we 
saw  a  few  lights  movin',  and  above  the 
wind  heard  the  bellow  of  the  cattle.  The 
last  crowd  said  the  sea  was  strewn  with 
the  wreckage,  the  cattle  was  swimmin' 
around  among  oil-barrels  and  disappear- 
in'  as  the  sharks  pulled  them  under. 

"  Aboard  this  we  stowed  away  all  right. 
()iir  old  man  put  up  with  the  Ardmore's. 
All  our  gang  o'  cattlemen  and  firemen  are 
in    the    steerage    quarters.      I   turned   in 
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with  Jim,  borrowed  some  of  liis  elotlies, 
and  used  his  bunk  while  he  was  on  dut.v." 

Barnes  was  finishinc:  his  story  when 
my  friend  the  Ardmore's  second  came 
in;  off  duty  now  that  the  ship  was  safely 
docked.  He  held  out  his  greasy  hand  in 
gre(>ting:  to  me,  and  I  grasped  it  about  the 
wrist,  where  the  grime  was  less. 

"  Well,  we  been  picking  up  passengers 
all  the  way  over  this  trip,"  he  r-ommented. 
'•  Still  got  the  i)ilot  on  board  from  the 
other  side,  then  picked  Barnes  and  his 
crowd  up  last  Friday — all  of  it  kept  us 
three  days  late.  Very  nice  to  have  Barnes 
as  passenger."  It  was  seldom  the  British 
Prince  and  the  Ardmore  were  in  port 
at  the  same  time. 

We  M^ent  out  on  deck.  The  stevedores 
were  busy  at  all  the  hatches,  winches 
were  driving,  cargo  was  coming  out  into 
the  lighters  alongside,  men  were  yelling 
and  waving  their  arms  as  the^^  gave  sig- 


nals above  the  (h'li.  Already  tlic  grain- 
elevators  and  coal-barges  were  filling  the 
dock.  The  sun  had  broken  through  the 
grayness,  and  its  rays,  added  to  the  clouds 
of  escaping  steam,  were  melting  the  ice. 
It  dropped  in  great  chuiiks  to  the  deck. 

"An  hour's  time,"  said  Barnes,  "and 
this  meltin'  ice  will  all  be  off  her,  and 
they'll  be  washin'  down  her  decks  same  as 
in  summer." 

"Yes,"  said  the  Ardmore's  second,  with 
a  wry  smile,  "  and  as  much  as  three 
days  in  port  before  she  goes  to  sea 
again,  b'gob !" 

The  days  in  port — when  the  steamer 
disgorges  itself  of  the  cargo  and  refills 
the  empty  holds — are  welded,  as  it  were, 
into  one  continuous  day  of  activity.  It 
is  the  time  to  overhaul  and  repair. 
Above  decks  they  repaint.  Below  the 
water-line  they  overhaul  engines  and 
boilers.      T   remember   one    day   spent    in 
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the  boiler-room  of  the  Ardmore,  Eight 
bells  sounded  on  the  iron  bar.  Save  an 
electric  light  or  two,  and  the  glare  from 
an  open  lire-box  door  on  a  half-stripped 
figure  shovelling  coal,  the  alleyway  be- 
tween one  row  of  boilers  seemed  deserted; 
the  bells  were  still  striking;  out  of  the 
empty  fire-boxes  came  ash-covered  men 
squeezing  through  the  furnace  doors, 
some  head  foremost,  others  feet  foremost, 
mopping  their  blackened  faces  with  the 
damp  towels  hung  around  their  necks. 
Climbing  up  the  ladder  to  the  gratings 
in  the  engine-room,  I  encountered  greasy 
men  tightening  bolts  and  filling  oil-cups. 
On  deck,  sailors  were  sliding  down  from 
the  scaffold  on  the 
stack  and  scram- 
bling up  over  the 
rail  Avhere  they 
had  painted  the 
ship's  sides.  Steve- 
dores, coats  in 
hand,  climbed 
from  the  holds ; 
some,  with  hand- 
kerchiefs over 
their  mouths  and 
nostrils,  and  pow- 
dered all  o  V  e  r 
with  white  grain- 
dust,  crawled  from 
the  hatch,  where 
the  wheat  was 
pouring  in.  Men 
came  from  every- 
where, down  rig- 
ging, up  ladders, 
across  gangways 
from  lighters,  all 
heading  for  the 
dock  with  their 
dinner-pails. 

I'he  noon  hour 
was  the  only  lull 
in  the  task  of 
preparing  the 
steamer  to  meet 
the  gales  of  the 
next  passage. 


The  lofty  spars 
and  network  of 
rigging  of  t  h  e 
sailing-ship  tower 
above  the  ware- 
house roofs.     The 
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bowsprit  reaches  far  over  the  shore, 
overhanging  the  teams  and  freight- 
cars  of  the  quay.  It  is  a  quiet  spot 
in  the  busy  world  of  docks.  Day 
after  day  stevedores  slowly  stow  the 
cargo.  Then  the  hatches  are  battened 
down,  the  crew  comes  aboard,  and  the 
ship  departs  on  the  next  tide.  The  harbor 
tugs  tow  her  to  sea.  She  spreads  her 
canvas  wings,  the  sails  fill,  and  under 
this  white-winged  structure  she  drives 
on  her  voyage.  Adverse  winds  must  be 
overcome  before  the  ship's  anchor  is  let 
go  in  the  port  of  destination. 

Another  night  the  Atlas  arrived,  and  I 
sat  talking  with  her  captain  in  the  cafe 
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which  is  /iv(iu('nt('(l  ]>y  liiil>itii«'<  of 
iho  ^laritime  Excliaiige.  With  u<  was 
the  passenger  who  came  aruiuid  in  the 
bark  from  San  Franoiseo.  "  An  invalid 
ordered  to  take  a  long  sea-voyage,"  the 
skipper  told  nie,  hnt  added  on  the  side, 
"to  get  him  away  from  his  dram. 
I  think." 

The  passoniitr  t(tld  of  'wv  sighte<l  oif 
the  Horn,  of  f<.g  and  heavy  sea  iii- 
counteri'd  during  a  calm,  and  how  the 
vessel,  nncontrolled  hy  eitlur  sail  or  rud- 
der, rolled  ahout  like  a  log.  He  remem- 
bered a  sea  carrying  him  the  length  of 
the  deck;  he  recalled  how  he  turned  into 
his  hnnk  and  rend  the  skijiper's  entire 
library  of  two  books  while  the  steward 
dried  his  heavy  clothes  at  the  galley  tire. 
The  skipper  told  of  not  sighting  sail  or 
smoke  all  the  way  down  the  west  coa^t, 
not  till  they  had  i)ut  on  their  smnmcr 
clothes  again  on  this  side;  then  a  three- 
mast  French  bark  had  sirriialled  that 
her.  captain  wms  dead,  and  wanted  to 
know  her  l;itlt  ndi  . 


"  Tliat  wa>  all  wc  siglitcd."  said  tlic 
skipper,  "till  (»lV  Hatteras  an  Fnglish 
tramp  passed  us.  .Must  havt-  In't-n  him 
reported  us;  the  agent  told  me  we  were 
rejiorted  ^londay  hv  a  stranu-r  in  X«»r- 
folk.'' 

By  and  by  the  cai)tain  sighted,  in  the 
entering  crowd  of  the  cafe.  "  Xcally  o' 
the  Borderer.''  Hadn't  m-cu  him  for 
three  years,  then  in  1  lonolulu— would  we 
excuse  him  a  nnuute  while  he  ran  over 
ic   him  i 

"  Vou  reuKMnber  the  /^ewell?''  a-ke<l 
the  passenger.  "  She  saik^l  a  year  ago, 
and  after  reinsurance  was  lifted  a<  nnss- 
iuLT.  In  1- risco  they  told  the  cai>tain 
to  look  for  signs  of  wrei-kagc  about  the 
Horn.  It  was  thought  out  tlu^re  she 
might  have  <•«. Hided  with  ti<'ld  iee  in 
a  fog. 

"Well,  tlii-  \\a~  my  first  voyage  in  a 
<ailing-ship,"  he  went  on,  "and  I  visited 
the  dock  evers'  day  for  a  coui)le  of  weeks 
watching  them  stow  the  cargo.  The  last 
d:i\-    file    ^-kipper   and    tnnt<'    were    funiing 
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over  the  ship's  fore-and-aft  trim.  The 
stevedores,  sail  -  makers,  riggers,  and 
sailors,  speaking  for  berths,  were  all 
mixed  in  together.  An  old  man,  who  had 
been  standing  about  all  day  endeavoring 
to  speak  to  the  skipper,  at  last  came  over 
and  spoke  to  me.  Some 
one  told  him  I  was  to  sail 
on  the  Atlas. 

"  '  You're  goin'  around 
on  her?'  he  says.  I  told 
him  '  3^es.'  He  started 
telling  me  that  his  son 
was  shipped  on  the  over- 
due Sewell.  She  was 
listed  as  missing.  I  felt 
sorry  for  the  old  fellow, 
he  was  very  downcast. 

"  '  She  may  have  been 
blown  back  around  the 
Horn,'  I  told  him.  I 
really  thought  so  myself; 
it  seemed  impossible  that 
a  big  ship  like  the  one  we 
were  standing  on  could 
be  lost.  We  stood  talk- 
ing for  a  long  time. 
Meanwhile  the  crew  came 
aboard  w^ith  their  sea- 
chests  from  the  sailors' 
boarding-houses. 

"  The  old  fellow  was 
brighter  when  he  found 
I  agreed  with  him  that 
the  ship,  or  at  least  the 
crew%  would  come  to  port. 
'  Why,'  he  said,  with  a 
sudden  burst  of  hope, 
'  she  may  have  leaked  and 
the  bags  o'  sugar  swelled 
up  and  broken  open  and  clogged  the 
pumps.  'Tis  possible  they  rowed  ashore 
like  the  crew  o'  the  StarhucJcJ 

"  I  talked  to  him  till  the  tug  came 
alongside  to  haul  us  out.  The  last  thing 
he  asked  me  was  ^  to  write  and  tell  him  if 
we  saw  any  sign  of  wreckage  or  the  crew.' 

"  Well,"  the  passenger  continued,  "  I 
heard  the  skipper  tell  his  agent  this  after- 
noon that,  as  long  as  there  was  no  word 
now,  she  must  be  lost  with  all  hands — 
not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it  in  his  mind." 

Silence  fell  over  our  table  in  the  cafe, 
and  it  was  several  minutes  before  the 
passenger  spoke  again. 

"I've  got  to  write  to  the  old  man!"  he 
said.    "  I  promised  to.    What  can  I  say  ?" 


Tramp  steamers  wander  wherever  a 
cargo  offers.  They  are  fashioned  with  two 
straight  masts,  a  single  red  funnel,  around 
which  the  bridge  and  deck-houses  cluster. 
The  pigeon-breasted  bows  and  clumt^y 
hulls  are  scarred  with  rust  patches. 


Hailin'  from    Cuba 


The  Vallore,  two  years  seven  months 
out  of  Peckersgill  yard  on  the  Clyde,  was 
bound  to  Glasgow  for  overhauling.  She 
was  one  of  the  tramps  that  seldom  see 
their  home  port.  In  that  time,  her  skip- 
per said,  she  had  experienced  the  ty- 
phoons of  the  tropics,  shaved  icebergs 
and  slid  by  submerged  derelicts  in  the 
Atlantic.  She  had  put  in  a  Chinese  port 
with  her  cargo  of  cotton  afire,  and  taken 
aboard  the  salved  cargo  of  case-oil  of  a 
sister  ship  wrecked  on  a  remote  South 
Sea  island.  MaclSTab,  the  captain,  took 
command  on  her  maiden  trip.  Before 
that  he  was  skipper  of  a  bark,  came  in 
from  a  six  months'  voyage,  and  a  week 
later    was    transferred   by   his   owners   to 
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the  Vallore.  Tie  was  a  typical  deep- 
water  seaman,  lacking?  information  on 
the  petty  news  of  the  local  world,  bnt  well 
posted  on  such  topics  as  air-ships  and 
tnrbines.  Otherwise  his  interest  was  all 
ill  his  ship. 

"  She's  a  very  profltahle  boat,"  he  told 
me;  "never  been  without  a  charter.  She 
was  built  on  speculation  at  the  shipyard 
when  the  depression  o'  ship-buildin'  was 
hang-in'  over  the  Clyde.  A  week  after 
buying-,  she  was  ready  for  sea — with  the 
tirm's  colors  on  the  stack  and  her  name 
painted  on  the  bow  and  stern.  Then 
she  started  out,  and  been  on  the  go,  with 
little  repairin',  ever  since.     Her  losses  in 


this  tiiuc,"  M;u-.\m1»  went  on.  "were  lil- 
fic — ail  anchor.  1\\<>  lilc-liMni -.,  u\\,\  a  xi 
o'  cal)iii  dislu-;  sina^lud  during  a  gale, 
ulien  she  was  smotlu-nd  like  a  submarine. 
Her  cn-ws,  thoug^b,  wen-  (Miougb  to  worry 
a  niaii  <icU.  '  lie  said.  "  This  trii>  tlirro 
were  sailors  o'  a  half-dozen  countrii-s 
al»oard.  and  the  whole  lot  o'  firemen  were 
Chiiu^se.  They'll  tiiu'  ye  if  any  of  the 
heathen  Chinamen  desert  in  tlii<  eonn- 
iry."  be  went  on;  "so  tlu-  ag^-nt  scuds  a 
watebman  aboard  to  keep  an  eye  on  them 
\vliile  the  sbiji's  in  dock.''  ^lacXab 
talUecl  for  a  long  time  about  crews  of 
Lascar-:  and  Ciiinamen  hv  bad  shipped 
in  times  past.  Once  they  fiuigbt  among 
themselves  so  much  that  in  jiort  ]\v  bad 
them  arrested  aiul  held  until  be  was  ready 
1o  sail.  'Hhmi  he  told  of  discussing  with 
the  engineer  of  the  ('hin  Marlvrr  about 
the  point  of  nuiritiip.e  law  involv<'(l  in  the 
case  of  the  steamer  with  a  crew  t.f  Cbi- 
ue^e    lo<t    off   ('aroliiia    two    w<'eks    l;cf»»i-e. 

*'  'Twere  a  rinestion  in  my  mind,"  said 
MacXab,  ''who  would  be  resi)onsil)le  if 
any  of  the  chinks  got  away  after  reacbin' 
shore.  Whether  it  was  tbe  life-savers 
for  bringin'  'em  ashore,  the  cajitain  for 
wreckin'  his  shi)),  or  was  the  British 
consul  to  be  fined  for  not  sendin'  'em 
intact  out  o'  the  country  to  tbe  port  they 
was  sbijiped  in." 

MacXab  smiled  as  be  recalled  the 
reply. 

"•  '  'Twas  a  case,'  the  engineer  said, 
'  where  it  was  easy  for  the  skipper  to  add 
to  the  list  o'  gear  lost  in  the  vv^reck — so 
many  Cliinamen.  It  was  a  similar  case 
to  the  man  the  Clan  Maclver  reported 
lost  overboard  a  day  or  two  afore  ar- 
rivin'.  Why,'  said  the  engineer,  ^he 
was  not  missed  till  an  hour  after  we 
reached  dock.  When  I  tells  the  old  man, 
he  says,  "Did  any  one  see  him  go?" 
"No,  sir."  I  answered.  "Well,  then," 
the  old  man  says,  with  a  wink  that  I 
understood,  "we'll  report  one  Chinese 
fireman  lost  overboard  in  the  big  sea 
that  she  poked  her  nose  into  off  five- 
fathom  bank." ' 

"  It  saved  the  Maclver  s  captain," 
added  llacXab,  with  a  broad  grin,  "  a 
couple  hundred  dollar  fine." 

Then,  with  the  time  near  when  Mac- 
T^^ab  must  be  under  way  to  pass  the  lower 
shoal  on  the  high  tide — the  ship  was 
loaded    with    wheat    in    bnlk — he   told   mo 
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of  a  case  on  the  high  seas  wherein  he 
thought  to  drive  a  canny  bargain.  "  We 
was  bound  to  Philadelphia  with  a  cargo 
of  iron  ore,  and  in  no  great  hurry  to  get 
there  until  the  day  the  new  tariff  went 
into  effect,  lowering  the  duty  on  that 
particular  cargo.  Off  the  Banks  we  ran 
into  a  nor'east  gale,  and  in  the  fog  we 
fair  walked  into  a  freighter  a-wallowin' 
around,  almost  rollin'  the  funnel  out  o' 
herself,  and  signals  o'  distress  fiyin'.  We 
made  her  out  to  be  an  Ulster-line  boat, 
and,  when  she  lifted  her  tail  high  enough, 
that  she  was  the  Bangore — and  finally 
that  she  was  without  her  propeller;  just 
her  shaft  peepin'  out  o'  water. 

"  '  It's  very  convenient,'  I  said  to  our 
first  officer,  Mr.  Black,  ^  that  we're  in  no 
hurry.  Supposin'  you  go  aboard  her  and 
find  out  how  long  she's  been  a-waitin'  us, 
and  if  she  is  in  a  grand  rush  on  account 
o'  the  tarifi-.  Stretch  the  point,'  I  said, 
'  that  we  is.  Say,  "  Well,  captain,  this  is 
tough  luck — I'm  supposin'  you're  in  a 
hurry  on  account  o'  the  tariff  like  we 
are."  Never  let  on  it's  cheaper  for  us 
to  take  our  time.'  We  was  three  hundred 
miles  from  St.  John's  at  the  time,  and 
I  figured  that  the  mileage  charge  was  one 
hundred  dollars  per  mile  for  towage. 


"  The  first  officer  made  the  offer.  Per- 
haps it  was  a  bit  high;  at  any  rate  they 
thought  it  was. 

"  '  Not  havin'  any  passengers  or  mail 
aboard  and  bein'  bound  to  a  Canadian 
port,'  yelled  her  skipper,  '  I'll  not  agree 
to  such  outrageous  terms.' 

" '  But  does  you  understand,'  inter- 
rupted my  first  ofiicer,  '  we're  under  or- 
ders o'  the  shippers,  and  there  is  a  con- 
siderable difference  in  customs  duty  on 
our  cargo  ?' 

"  This  argument  cooled  him  a  bit,  and 
might  have  bore  fruit  if  out  o'  the  fog 
hadn't  the  whistle  of  a  law-abidin'  steamer 
blown — she  was  evidently  careful  o'  her 
own  safety  or  nearly  cuttin'  down  a  fish- 
erman, I  don't  know  which.  That  whistle 
was  enough  to  take  the  fear  out  o'  the 
Bangore/s  skipper  and  at  the  same  time 
a  bit  o'  the  cockiness  out  of  my  first 
officer.  There  was  nothin'  left  for  him 
to  do  but  make  a  bargain  before  the 
other  fellow  came  along  and  snapped  her 
up  under  our  nose.  The  understanding 
was,  the  settlement  to  be  made  in  port — 
her  skipper  was  evidently  a  friend  o' 
the  lawyers. 

"  In  short  order  the  two  lines  were 
aboard  her  and  we  was  gettin'  under  way 
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agaiu.  I  was  on  the  bridyre — loukin*  the 
tow  over  and  thinkin'  o"  what  I  liked  to 
do  to  the  fellow  that  proved  the  sna^r  in 
the  bargain — in  the  liftin'  fog  away  ahead 
of  us  I  saw  what  must  have  been  the 
whistle-blowin',  law-abidin'  craft.  Would 
you  believe  it.  sir,"  MacNab  added,  with 
a  scowl,  a  faint  echo  of  his  original  rage, 
"  she  was  a  fast  liner,  and  wouldn't  have 
stopped  to  tow!'' 

The  old  wharf  lies  slowly  crumbling. 
The  posts  are  eaten  away  with  the 
chafing  of  many  hawsers.  At  the  river 
end  a  wind-swepc  scrub  tree  grows,  and 
between  the  cobbles  patches  of  grass 
struggle.  A  pensive  air  of  past  pros- 
perity hangs  about  it,  while  the  throng 
of  busy  river  traffic  passes  on  to  the  great 
steamer  docks  beyond.  Nowadays  the 
foreign  sailing-ships  lie  there  discharg- 
ing ballast  and  awaiting  charters.  In- 
side   the    ante    the    old    watchman    dozes 


away  the  aft<'niuon  in  a  cluud  uf  tubacen 
smoke,  lie  is  a  bow-legged  old  fellow — 
trousers  tucked  in  boots  and  slightly 
>-tooped  as  he  taps  along  with  his  cane. 
His  weather-lx-aten  face  and  frowsy 
l>eard  are  capped  with  a  faded  felt  hat. 

"  Here,  sir,"  he  says,  "  is  where  the 
odds  and  ends  of  shipping  comes!''  They 
are  of  all  kinds — great  steel  ships  an<l 
weather-beaten  wooden  barks  and  barken- 
tines  with  white  saints  for  figurelieads. 
They  hail  fruni  Castellamare,  Bremer- 
haven,  and  Xarvick.  The  crews  are  all 
foreign  sailors,  swarthy  fellows  with  nd 
sashes  and  sabots,  thick-set,  sea-booted 
men  of  the  North  Sea  ports,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  all-nation  crews. 

'*  I  generally  tells  where  they  ce>me 
from,"  says  the  old  watchman,  "  by  the 
ballast,  whether  it  be  sand  or  pebble  or 
dirt.  Another  way  is  l)y  the  cock- 
fightors.  l)ird-cages,  or  iiowers  they  have 
aboard.     Then   tl^e  ships  that's  ever  had 
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grain  cargo  has  the  rats — them  that's 
hrought  bones  from  Buenos  Ayres  has 
the  worms.  Always  sorry/'  he  went  on, 
"  to  see  them  bring  a  bone-ship,  so  many 
flies  come  along  with  it.  Aboard  'em, 
sir,  the  crews  sleep  covered  with  fly- 
nettings,  and  they  don't  feed  'em  any 
better  than  the  pigs  on  a  steel  ship.  Then 
there's  the  cryolite  ships  that  comes  here 
from  Greenland;  they're  nice  and  clean, 
though.  The  mates  aboard  'em  tells  me 
o'  the  strange  sealskin  people  of  Ivigtut. 
The  other  day  a  fellow  on  one  of  the 
Greenland  barks  got  a  letter  all  covered 
with  postmarks  that  had  followed  him 
about  for  over  two  years." 

The  old  fellow  took  me  into  the 
tumble-down  store  and  pointed  to  the 
list  of  ships  that  had  docked  in  the  last 
year.  My  eye  fell  on  the  San  Ignacio  de 
Loyola.    "What  was  she  like?"  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  a  dirty  brigantine  hailin'  from 
Cuba,"  he  ansv/ered,  "  with  a  skipper  who 
had  the  airs  o'  a  steamboat  captain." 

"And  what  was  the  Fooling  Sveyf^ 
I  questioned. 

"  A  fine  four-masted  bark  a-flyin'  the 
American  flag.  She  had  me  guessing," 
he  said,  "  till  the  mate  told  me  she  was 
an  Eastern  trader  owned  in  Honolulu, 
and  when  the  islands  became  American 
she  got  the  registry  along  with  'em."  So 
we  went  through  the  list — "  this  one  a 
tramp  steamer  held  up  for  libel  proceed- 
ings; that  one — let  me  see — oh  yes,  the 


Gibson  was  a  derelict  that  was  towed  in 
and  sold  at  auction.  You've  heard  of 
missing  ships,"  he  said.  "  Well,  here's 
where  they  start  from.  Many  ships  have 
left  this  dock  in  my  day  and  never 
reached  port.  On  that  list,  them  with 
the  black  line  drawn  around  the  name 
is  the  ones  that  was  lost  after  leavin' 
liere.  There's  the  Jules  Henry,  the  tank 
bark — she  blew  up  in  Marseilles;  the 
Calcium  was  burned  at  sea ;  'em  that's 
got  the  question  mark  alongside  are  ones 
I  doubted  if  they  would  reach  their 
destination,  they  was  so  worn  out." 

Looking  closely,  I  saw  that  the  doubtful 
marks  and  the  black  lines  usually  went 
side  by  side. 

"  The  old  East-Indiamen,"  he  went  on, 
"  used  to  dock  at  this  wharf  with  spices 
and  tea,  and  ships  with  sugar  and 
molasses  came  from  the  West  Indies. 
Yes,  1  remembers  them  all— remembers 
the  day  when  a  forest  o'  masts  lined  this 
v/ater-front,  when  ships  came  to  the 
wharf  under  sail,  and  the  crews  came 
ashore  from  a  twelvemonth  voyage." 

The  old  fellow  lighted  his  pipe  and  pre- 
pared to  go  out  to  his  chair  again.  His 
great  misshapen  hand  on  my  knee,  he 
turned  and  said,  "  There's  a  heap  o'  ships 
come  to  these  docks  in  my  day,  and  I 
often  wonders  v/ho  sees  the  most — 'em 
'at  travels  around,  or  me  that's  stayed 
here,  seven  days  a  week  for  more  than 
thirty-two  years." 
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M\:<.  cA'AHua:  i:1(  iiakhsox 
uiue  Ikt  ultiniatuin  at  tive  oVlix^k 
!u  the  «ira\ving-rooiii.  (ieortire 
KiclianUnii  had  taken  his  house  at  Cra<i- 
ley  Invausi^  his  wifo  had  a  fancy  to  try 
the  coiintrj-.  She  was  thirty,  pn-lty.  slim, 
and  ext namely  restless.  In  London  she 
ranjzetl  thrnujrh  innunuTable  sensations, 
until  she  tired  of  all.  That  was  how  she 
canx*  to  want  tlie  oounir>-.  People  were 
tnlkinir  of  tht-  >ini|de  life,  ami  it  soundtnl 
well.  At  any  rate  it  soiinde<l  like  a  <*haii^e. 
and  a  chantre  was  what  Elliot*  Uirhard- 
son  wanted.  GeonJe  was  wont  indul- 
giMitly  ti^  erant  lur  most  of  what  she 
want.i.  !!♦'  was  a  novelist  of  repute, 
with  n  standing  in  ]iterar>'  circles,  and 
an  inc*ome  not  capable  of  indefinite  ex- 
pansion. C'radley  in  its  remoteness  and 
its  silence  satisfied  his  nee<ls.  for  he  had 
enjoyed  life  in  his  forty  years,  and  now 
liked  to  stand  in  the  winp?  and  look  on 
aslant  at  the  performance  with  a  ]x^rfect 
knowlodffc  of  the  con^lifions  in  which  it 
was  takinir  place.  If  he  ha«l  Ihhmi  unable 
to  do  this,  he  would  not  have  l)een  able  to 
write  his  novels,  soutid,  broad-minde<l. 
wise,  sweet-blooded,  and  cynical  books  like 
himself.  With  the  relaxation  of  life's  ar- 
dent claim  on  him  he  had  also  developcil 
an  interest  in  nature  otlier  than  human. 
He  faced  the  wind  on  the  heath  with 
rare  pleasure;  he  was  a  spectator  of  the 
human  show,  but  a  partisan  on  tin?  hills. 
The  acrid  smell  of  jrorse  upon  a  hot  after- 
noon was  as  perfume  to  his  iiostrils;  he 
was  part  of  that  now  rather  than  of  big 
cities  and  tlie  whole  complex  and  mo- 
notonous social  system.  So  he  found 
Cradley  to  his  taste,  while  his  wife  tired 
of  it. 

Ellice,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  have 
tireil  of  it  ere  she  gave  it  a  pro|>er  trial. 
They  had  tleti  from  London  in  the  early 
spring,  when  the  country  exhibited  to 
eyes  weary  of  the  drab  winter-time  its 
most  pleasing  features.  Daffodils  nodded 
in    the   meadows,    the   violets    bad   come. 


and  the  sweet  o*  the  year  enttrid  with 
ihr  primn^se.  Ellic*^  gushe<l  ov»*r  nature 
ami  f<»rmed  innumerable  plans  f«)r  the 
gjirden,  for  excursions,  for  settling  info 
rural  life — former. 

*'  Isn't  it  far  more  delightful  than 
noisy,  staring,  unb.ealtby  town  T'  she  asked 
Iht  husband,  in  staccato  a<ljectives.  and 
he  agriH'd.  "  The  taxicabs  I" — she  made 
a  sound  of  despairing  «lisapproval — "the 
<lirt!  the  noise!''  She  pause<l.  "The 
taxis  were  useful,"  she  added,  pi'usively. 

Hut  this  mood  of  satisfa<'tion  was  not 
<lestined  to  endure.  Cradley  was  dull 
Ix'yond  question,  and  jK^rbaps  even  in- 
defensibly dull.  George  Richardson  nev- 
er attempted  to  defeuil  it  against  her 
attacks  when  the  first  rapture  had  dis- 
ap|x^are<l.  Spring  passed  into  summer, 
and  despite  her  full  pagi^ant  sunimer 
proved  dull.  A  beauty  may  Iw  dull,  you 
know,  and  vers'  often  is.  The  resplen- 
dent lanes  and  woods  and  hills  were  dull; 
and  th'^n  the  hot  da.vs  brought  tlie  dust; 
and  Ellice.  missing  the  shops  and  the 
parties  and  the  theatres  and  the  restau- 
rants, and  the  unceasing  stream  of  people, 
known  and  unknown,  declared  the  situa- 
tion intolerable.  They  had  agreed  to 
forego  their  summer  holiday,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  exi>ense  incurrerl  by  their 
removal,  and  partly  because  the  change 
to  Cradle.v  was  to  be  regarded  in  the  light 
«»f  a  holiday.  So  in  the  dog-days,  with 
her  heart  in  London.  Ellice  Richardson 
moped.  The  chief  source  of  her  dis- 
satisfaction was  the  fact  that  none  of 
the  best  people  in  the  countryside  bad 
"  called.''  Carfields.  ^felcombes.  Bea- 
mans.  Bostocks,  and  their  congeners  all 
abstained,  quite  unconscious  of  the  in- 
trusion of  the  newcomers.  Society 
straddled  between  religious  works  and 
hunting.  Li  summer  there  was  no  hunt- 
ing, but  there  were  always  religious 
works,  and  plenty  of  old  maids  to  be 
absorbed  in  them.  For  the  male  part-  of 
the   inhabitants   hunting   was   the   prime 
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consideration,  and  George  did  not  hunt. 
He  could  not  have  afforded  to  hunt  even 
if  he  had  wanted  to,  which  he  certainly 
did  not.  Of  course  the  Vicar's  wife, 
Mrs.  Mowbray,  called  on  Ellice,  but  she, 
though  young,  was  prim  and  heavy  and 
gauche  as  well,  and  so  did  not  count  very 
much.  The  doctor's  wife,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  elderly,  with  rather  a  vulgar 
sense  of  humor,  and  so  "  second-rate  '^ 
that  it  was  of  no  consequence  to  know 
her.  She  counted  even  less.  There  re- 
mained the  landed  gentry,  whose  wives 
were  in  no  hurry,  it  appeared,  to  make 
Ellice's  acquaintance.  George  had  prof- 
fered reasons  out  of  his  imagination, 
mainly  for  the  purposes  of  consolation 
and  reassurance,  but  somewhat  in  in- 
dulgence of  his  humor. 

"  It  is  obvious  they  want  us  to  be  on 
probation,"  he  said.  "  You  see,  it  is  an 
important  matter  to  be  admitted  into  the 
familiarity  of  country  society." 

Didn't  Ellice  know  it  was  important? 
That  was  the  very  reason  she  was  in- 
dignant. What  did  these  people  mean 
by  not  rushing  to  make  her  acquaint- 
ance? The7/  were  merely  rustics,  clod- 
hoppers, louts.  ... 

"  Well,  thank  goodness  they  don't  call, 
then,"  said  George,  with  sly  good  humor. 

"  There's  not  one  of  the  women  knows 
how  to  dress,"  declared  Ellice,  scorn- 
fully. 

^'  Not  one,"  agreed  her  husband,  survey- 
ing her  pleasant  figure  in  its  appro- 
priate gown. 

This  had  become  the  burden  of  their 
private  exchanges,  until  even  George's 
placid  patience  showed  signs  of  giving. 
Of  course,  Avith  the  selfishness  of  man, 
he  could  not  detach  himself  from  his 
own  satisfaction. 

He  strolled  the  lawn  that  July  after- 
noon, enjoying  the  cooling  air  that 
streamed  over  the  rhododendrons,  poised 
between  two  incidents  for  a  plot.  ECe 
wanted  to  fix  his  mind  on  one,  and  it 
persisted  in  dividing,  as  did  ^Eneas's  so 
often.  He  fluttered,  he  hesitated,  and  he 
would  have  come  down  on  one  or  the 
other  if  he  had  had  the  chance.  But 
fate  intervened  with  Ellice — Ellice  and 
two  strong,  good-natured,  clean-limbed, 
and  empty-headed  puppy  hounds  which 
she  had  on  leash.  Ellice,  usually  pale,  and 
more  than  ever  pallid  lately  with  the  heat. 
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was  flushed  and  breathless.  The  pups, 
exploring  in  different  directions  simul- 
taneously, wound  her  round  the  arch  of 
a  pergola. 

"  George !"  she  called.  "  For  goodness' 
sake  come  and  take  these  creatures — 
these  blessed  dogs !  I  wish  they  were — " 
George  took  one  over  w^hile  she  dis- 
entangled herself. 

^'  I  believe,"  he  said,  mildly,  "  that 
these  things  are  called  hounds,  and  that 
Cradley  does  not  forgive  any  one  who 
calls  them  dogs." 

^^  Nonsense!"  said  Ellice,  crossly,  as 
the  hound  she  still  held  endeavored  to 
make  after  a  distant  cat.  "  There,  I'll 
let  the  beast  go." 

Sparker,  thus  manumitted,  darted 
across  the  lawn  and  disappeared  in  a 
shrubbery,  his  companion  whimpering 
and  straining  at  the  leash  in  an  endeavor 
to  follow.  Mrs.  Eichardson,  you  see,  had 
undertaken  to  "  walk  puppies "  for  the 
Cradley  pack,  an  offer  to  which  she  had 
been  stimulated  by  the  beaming  friend- 
liness of  Major  Weldon.  xit  the  time 
she  had  not  known  that  the  Major  was 
a  bachelor  and  incorrigibly  catholic  in 
his  acquaintances.  No  one  considered  a 
person  merely  because  Major  Weldon 
knew  him  or  her.  That  painful  discovery 
was  to  follow.  The  neighborhood  did 
not  stream  in  after  the  Major. 

"  I  thought  I  heard  a  voice  at  the 
gate,"  said  George,  lighting  a  cigarette. 

'^  Oh,  young  Beaman,"  said  his  wife, 
impatiently. 

'^  As  devoted  as  ever,"  he  replied, 
lightly. 

Young  Beaman  was  five-and-twenty, 
extremely  elongated  in  body,  and  very 
shy.  As  yet  his  devotion  had  not  brought 
Mrs.  Beaman  or  the  Misses  Beaman  to 
Holt  Place;  which  was  another  matter 
that  vexed  Ellice's  stricken  heart. 

"  Go  away — do.  George,  keep  that 
beast  off,"  she  said,  crossly,  as  the  sec- 
ond hound  puppy  made  a  sudden  man- 
ifestation of  its  affection  for  her  by 
rising  on  its  hind  legs  and  pawing  at 
her  fresh  summer  frock,  George  jerked 
back  the  beast. 

"What's  the  use  of  the  silly  fellow?" 
she  went  on,  reverting  to  young  Beaman. 
"  Here  have  I  been  walking  puppies 
(ugh!)  for  four  months,  and  nothing 
has     happened.       Lady     Carfield,     Lady 
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Melcombe,  the  Ha^salls — none  of  them 
liave  called." 

Ellice  was  pretty,  after  her  fashion, 
and  her  iigrure  was  nice;  she  had  a  talk- 
ative nature,  and  could  sustain  a  con- 
versation with  spirit — but  humor  had 
been  denied  to  her.  George  Richardson's 
eyes  ruffled  up  in  a  twinkle. 

"  It  is  pretty  bad  of  them.''  he  declared, 
as  they  began  to  walk  toward  the  house. 
"  I've  a  good  mind  to  send  in  a  bill  for 
puppy-biscuits  to  Lord  Garfield,  and  so 
bring  his  wife  to  reason.^' 

"  Oh.  if  you're  going  to  be  sarcastic — '' 
protested  Ellice.  hotly. 

George  disclaimed  any  intention  of 
sarcasm;  he  had  noticed  that  his  wife 
was  constitutionally  unable  to  distin- 
guish between  sarcasm  and  humor — 
levity,  if  you  will.  But  lie  was  conscious 
that  he  was  properly  rebuked  for  treating 
the  matter  with  levity.  It  was  an  occa- 
sion for  serious  discussion.  He  got  rid 
of  the  dog — hound,  that  is — and  followed 
Ellice  to  the  drawing-room.  She  had 
divested  herself  of  her  hat,  but  still  had 
the  effect,  he  thought,  of  sitting  at  her 
own  tea  table  like  a  visitor.  She  opened 
on  him  without  ceremony.  '*  I  can't 
stand  it.  George.    We  must  go." 

This  was  the  ultimatum,  and  it  filled 
him  with  misgivings.  In  his  mind's  eye 
he  saw  Ellice,  as  was  her  wont,  mounting 
from  stage  to  stage  of  emotional  revolt 
against  her  circumstances,  and  he  was 
dismayed.  His  means  were  limited,  and 
he  was  in  the  middle  of  a  novel.  Besides, 
ihe  place  did  suit  him.  He  pondered. 
Perhaps  it  was  selfish  of  him  to  look  at 
it  in  that  way.  But.  after  all.  it  had 
been  Ellice's  idea,  and  he  had  offered 
resistance  of  a  sort,  at  any  rate  criticism. 
She  was  rattling  on.  apparently  incensed 
at  his  silence. 

**  It's  all  very  well  for  you.  You  have 
your  work,  and  you  enjoy  talking  to  the 
villagers.  I  don't.  I  am  accustomed  to 
s^?mething  better.  This  is  stagnation;  I 
feel  the  mould  growing  over  me.  It's  no 
good.    I  can't  stand  it.'' 

**  There's  Mrs.  Blenkinsop.''  murmured 
George,  weakly,  *•  and  old  Weldon  isn't 
bad.  and — *' 

He  had  invited  the  thunder  and  he  got 
it.  Mrs.  Blenkinsop  was  third-rate. 
Old  "Weldon  was  of  no  account.  *•  It's 
the  second-rates  I  know — not  one  of  the 


people  who  really  matter,  not  one,"  she 
pronounced,  with  embittered  emphasis. 

"  Young  Beamau — "  George  would 
have  l»egun,  but  was  snapped  up. 

''  Beaman  !  Where  are  the  Beamans  C 
she  demanded,  in  ringing  accents  of  scorn, 
and  a  connection  making  in  her  fretted 
brain,  she  turned  uix>n  him  again.  *'  Of 
course  it  might  have  been  different  if 
I  knew  how  to  ride.  If  you  liad  only 
had  lessons  for  rue,  when  you  knew  that 
we  were  coming  into  this  wilderness!'' 

George  Richardson  discovered  it  was 
time  to  act.  If  this  went  on,  the  flood 
would  carry  him  away.  He  pulled  him- 
self together  and  faced  the  situation 
boldly.  He  put  his  teacup  down  and 
crossed  his  legs. 

"  We  give  hostages  to  fortune  when  we 
abandon  to\vn.  I  warned  you  of  that," 
he  said.  "  You  are  good  enough  to  con- 
sider me  a  very  clever  fellow,  my  dear, 
and  I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  you. 
But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  clever- 
ness counts  much  in  life." 

•'  What  counts  (''  she  asked. 

•*  Various  things — money,  position,  ad- 
vertisement, but  not  cleverness.  You  told 
me  that  you  thought  my  book  Illusion 
was  the  most  brilliant  novel  you  had  read 
for  years.  (You  have  an  admirable  lit- 
erary taste,  dear.)  Now  if  you  were  to 
go  up  to  Cradley  Park  to  Lord  Garfield's 
house-party  assembled  this  coming  Sep- 
tember for  partridge  shooting,  you  would 
find  ears  blank  to  Illusion  and  my  very 
name.  Possibly  you  might  catch  some 
one's  attention.  *  Richardson  ?  Lives 
here  (  Is  that  the  writin'  chap  ?  No,  I 
never  read  any,  but  I  believe  my  sister 
read  one  once.'  But,  mind  you,  that 
would  be  an  extra  well-informed  guest. 
They're  not  interested  in  me  or  what  I 
do.  They  buy  my  books,  if  they  buy  them 
at  all.  as  they  buy  groceries.  You  don't 
call  on  your  grocer." 

••  It's  all  shameful."  declared  Ellice. 
simmering. 

•*  What  I  do  obviously  doesn't  count. 
Books  are  produced,  and  so  are  guns  and 
motor-cars.  They  couldn't  produce  any 
one  of  these.  Why  should  they  consider 
the  person  who  produces  books  for  them 
to  buy  as  more  important  than  the  per- 
sons who  produce  gims  or  motor-cars  ? 
In  fact,  the  man  who  makes  their  guns  is 
more  important  than  such  as  I.     He  does 
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count.  They'll  know  liis  name  and  have 
a  respect  for  him." 

"  Then  why  did  you  bring  me  here  ?" 
demanded  Ellice  tragically.  "We  must 
leave  at  once." 

At  this  moment  the  maid  announced 
Mrs.  Mowbray,  the  Vicar's  wife,  who  ap- 
proached slowly,  in  all  the  righteous 
resignation  of  her  dull  and  sober  raiment. 
Ellice's  face  showed  a  perfunctory  wel- 
come, but  George  bustled  about  in  a  way 
which  was  alien  to  his  usual  large  de- 
liberation. He  proffered  a  chair,  a  cup 
c'f  tea,  and  a  plate  of  cake. 

'^  You  must  try  this — Buzzard's,  you 
know,"  he  explained,  in  a  delicately  in- 
timate way.  Ellice  was  silent,  wondering. 
The  Vicars  wife,  uneasily  eating  Buz- 
zard's, broached  the  object  of  her  visit 
with  characteristic  tactlessness.  It  might 
have  eased  poor  Ellice's  raw  wounds  had 
even  this  dull  lady  come  for  social  ameni- 
ties. But  she  had  not.  ■  Munching  a 
Buzzard  delicacy  which  she  had  not  even 
the  wit  or  savoir  faire  to  commend,  she 
unlimbered  her  ordnance. 

Mrs.  Richardson  must  have  noticed  the 
state  of  the  bells.  No?  Ellice  was  flat; 
she  had  not  recovered  herself.  But  Mr. 
Richardson  had,  he  professed,  waiting 
anxiously  to  know  what  their  condition 
might  be.  They  were  badly  hung,  it 
seemed,  and  there  were  defects  in  two. 
Hadn't  Mr.  Richardson  (she  appealed  to 
him  now)  noticed  the  tenor?  Of  course 
Mr.  Richardson  had.  That  seemed  to 
make  it  easier  for  the  Vicaress.  Well, 
the  Vicar  was  anxious  to  restore  the  bells 
in  accordance  with  the  dignity  of  the 
Church  and  its  traditions.  Lord  Carfield 
had  been  approached  and  was  in  cordial 
agreement — in  fact,  it  need  be  no  secret 
that  his  lordship  was  heading  the  sub- 
scription with  twenty  guineas.  The  total 
cost  would  be  about  two  hundred  pounds. 
Staid  Mrs.  Mowbray  was  shrewd  and 
business-like,  if  dull.  She  invitingly 
eyed  George  Richardson  beaming  over 
bells  which  he  hated. 

"  Of  course  I  am  willing  to  help  with 
m.y  mite,"  he  declared,  choosing  the  word 
mite  as  most  Scripturally  suitable  for  the 
lady.  "But,  my  dear  Mrs.  Mowbray,  it 
v/ill  take  some  trouble  to  raise  that  sum 
in  these  hard  times." 

The  Vicaress  sighed  unconsciously,  for 
had  she  not  debated  this  very  point  with 


her  husband  ere  setting  out  on  her  beg- 
ging round? 

"  The  Richardsons  ought  to  give  five 
pounds,"  he  had  said.  "  I  believe  novel- 
ists are  well  paid.  And  Mrs.  Richardson 
comes  regularly  to  church." 

Yet  it  would  take,  to  be  precise,  forty 
five-pound  notes  or  checks  to  make  up 
£200.  Mrs.  Mowbray's  sigh  was  an  in- 
voluntary testimony  to  her  discourage- 
ment. Ellice  eyed  her  hardly,  realiz- 
ing now  that  tliis  was  no  social  call, 
but  merely  an  official  stand-and-deliver. 
To  her  intense  amazement  George  went 
on  genially : 

"  I  think  I  may  be  of  help  to  you 
there,  if  you  will  allow  me.  We  might 
arrange  for  a  dramatic  performance,  or 
something  in  that  line." 

Mrs.  Mowbray  looked  doubtful.  "  Yes," 
she  assented,  her  mind  adding  up  the 
various  attractions  and  accomplishments 
of  the  parishioners.  "  Captain  Hassall 
acts,  and  there  are  the  Melcombe  girls," 
she  suggested,  still  doubtfully.  '^  I  think 
they  acted  somewhere  in  private  theat- 
ricals last  year." 

Ellice's  attention  tautened.  George's 
idea  was  good.  After  all,  clever  men  had 
their  uses.  She  overlooked  in  her  ap- 
proval the  scrawny  bodies  of  the  Mel- 
combe girls,  recog'nized  and  bitterly 
criticised  from  church  pews. 

"  Yes."  George's  assent  this  time  was 
doubtful.  "  I  hardly  designed  a  local  af- 
fair. I  was  thinking  I  might  assist  you 
in  another  way.  I  might  get  Miss  Es- 
telle  Fairfax." 

"  Miss  Fairfax !"  Mrs.  Mowbray  woke 
up,  deserting  parish  and  bells  and  the  nar- 
row confines  of  Cradley.  "  You  mean 
Miss  Fairfax  the  actress?" 

Her  mind  fiashed  over  leagues  of  wil- 
derness to  rare  nights  at  the  Euphrosyne, 
nights  of  enjojmient,  nights  of  stolen 
pleasures  in  a  round  of  dull  duty,  nights 
touched  with  as  nearly  delirious  romance 
as  placid  natures  are  capable  of.  She 
saw  George  Richardson's  nod.     "  Yes." 

In  that  instant  also  Ellice's  heart 
homed,  and  she  was  in  a  taxi,  wrapped 
about  with  fluffy  things,  on  her  way  to 
the  Euphrosyne.  Piccadilly  roared  and 
surged  about  her  in  the  summer  twilight. 
She  remembered  the  block  at  Hyde  Park 
Corner,  the  imperturbable  police  .  .  . 
Constitution  Hill  .   .  .  the  soft  murk  of 
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the  rain  .  .  .  darkness,  and  the  lights  of 
the  street.  But  what  was  this  strange 
business  of  George  and  Estelle  Fairfax? 

"  It  would  be  desirable,  of  course,  that 
it  should  be  educational,''  proceeded  her 
husband,  leaning  back  in  his  chair  with 
a  leisurely  and  indulgent  smile.  Was 
it  possible  that  he  saw  Mrs.  Mowbray's 
face  drop  and  change  at  that  estimable 
and  ugly  word  ? 

'*  Of  course,"  she  murmured. 

What  in  the  name  of  conscience  and 
goodness  did  George  mean  ? 

**  Do  you  think,  for  example.  Lord  Car- 
field  would  lend  his  grounds  for  a  pas- 
toral play?^' 

"Oh!"  Mrs.  Mowbray  brightened. 
"  I'm  sure  he  would.  He's  always  so 
anxious  to  help.    But  what — " 

"  I  had  an  idea  of  As  You  Like  It/' 
suggested  George,  offhand,  and  as  though 
appealing  to  her  judgment. 

Mrs.  Mowbray  only  remembered  Shake- 
speare dimly,  but  the  name  of  the  play 
sounded  nice. 

''  The  forests,  you  know,  the  healthy 
open  life  of  the  woods,  the  exiled  Duke's 
court,  pretty  girls,  and  all  the  pomp 
of  romance." 

The  drab  little  Vicaress,  moribund  be- 
fore her  time,  brightened  anew ;  her  face 
was  flecked  with  color,  and  she  smiled. 
'^  That  would  be  nice,"  she  said,  still 
restricted  as  to  the  adjective.  It  is  not 
only  in  conduct  that  one  must  be  nice, 
but  in  attributes  also.  Meanwhile  under- 
standing went  up  in  a  flare  through 
Ellice  Richardson's  soul.  Oh,  how  clever 
was  George!  Clever  people  always  were 
the  best. 

"  I  think  it  would  be  simply  splendid," 
she  declared. 

"  I  should  hazard  at  a  guess  that  you 
could  raise  fifty  pounds  easily  by  that 
means,"  said  George,  reflectively,  adding 
after  a  moment's  punctuation :  "  Of  course 
Miss  Fairfax  would  make  no  charge. 
She  would  come  at  my  invitation." 

''  How  very  kind  of  you !"  said  the 
Vicaress.  (Kind  was  kin  to  nice.)  "  I'm 
sure  Lord  Carfield  will  give  his  consent." 
"  It  should  be  great  fun,"  speculated 
the  plotter.  "■  Miss  Fairfax,  of  course, 
as  Rosalind.  Have  you  seen  her?  She's 
amazing." 

''  No-o."  Mrs.  Mowbray's  negative  was 
a  diminuendo  expressive  of  regret. 


"  The  Miss  Melcombes,  Captain  Has- 
sall,  Lady  Carfield,  I  dare  say.  .  .  .  But 
Miss  Fairfax  could  leave  that  to  Lady 
Carfield  and  yourself." 

So  did  the  ofticial  visitation  merge 
strangely  into  a  pleasant  social  affair, 
at  which  wonderfully  mundane  things 
were  discussed.  George  Richardson,  you 
see,  alarmed  and  active,  was  now  in  com- 
mand, with  all  the  advantages  of  a  lively, 
liealthy,  and  unscrupulous  imagination. 
The  instant  result  was  an  improvement 
in  the  domestic  atmosphere.  With  an 
a(hniration  of  George's  literai*y  gifts 
his  wife  had  combined  an  undervalua- 
lion  of  his  tact — or  tactics,  if  you  will. 
She  now  perceived  him  to  be  a  general 
of  resource. 

''  But  can  you  get  Estelle  Fairfax  to 
come?"  she  had  asked  that  evening,  when 
the  most  alluring  aspects  of  the  proposal 
had  been  canvassed.  He  looked  at  her 
a  little  quizzically. 

''  You  know  I  knew  her,"  he  said,  after 
a  pause. 

'^  Yes,  but  I  didn't  know  you  had  known 
her  so  well  as  that,"  was  Ellice's  remark. 

"  I  used  to  see  a  good  deal  of  her  when 
Clayton  was  alive,"  he  said. 

His  quizzical  look  altered  as  he  re- 
garded her;  but  there  w^as  no  signal  of 
jealousy  or  even  of  suspicion  in  her  at- 
titude. Indeed,  there  was,  if  she  should 
know  all,  no  reason  why  there  should  be. 
Later  in  the  evening,  when  his  wife  was 
in  bed,  Richardson  made  a  draft  of  the 
letter  which  he  sent  the  next  day  to 
Estelle  Fairfax,  running  thus: 

Dear  Polly,  —  Perhaps  you  haven't 
forgotten  me.  Some  eight  years  since 
you  vowed  that  you  ow^ed  me  something. 
Can  you  pay  it  now%  or  is  it  barred  by 
the  Statute  of  Limitations?  It  is  pro- 
posed that  a  pastoral  play.  As  You  Like 
If,  shall  be  produced  in  Lord  Garfield's 
park  here.  If  you  could  take  the  part 
of  Rosalind,  I  should  feel  you  had  more 
than  discharged  your  debt.  The  affair 
is,  I  believe,  to  buy  bells  or  something 
of  the  kind  for  a  church.  You  know 
I'm  married. 

Yours  sincerely, 

George  Richardson. 

When  he  had  finished  he  sat  back,  with 
the   aroma   of   a   particularly   nice   cigar 
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lingering  on  his  palate.  He  pushed  aside 
the  table,  contemplated  the  bookcase,  and 
pursed  his  lips  unconsciously.  He  was 
reviewing  phases  of  Polly  Fairfax's  life. 
Clayton,  a  composer  of  genius,  had  not 
been  the  first  to  intervene  in  that  life. 
He  had  come  third,  he  thought;  but 
Clayton,  his  friend,  had  taken  the  dis- 
ease with  rampant  passion.  At  once  he 
tyrannized  and  adored;  and  Polly  was 
so  friendly,  so  amusing,  so  good-natured, 
and  so  natural  that  it  was  impossible  to 
dislike  her,  or  to  bear  a  grudge  against 
her.  After  all,  Clayton  was  foredoomed 
by  his  own  qualities.  He  failed  as  a 
man  because  he  was  a  genius.  Often 
it  is  so.  Was  it  Polly's  fault  that  she 
could  not  give  him  only  what  and  all 
that  he  wanted?  She  was  always  frank, 
as  frank  as  good-natured,  and  on  the 
whole  pretty  reasonable.  The  only  ex- 
planation of  her  was  that  she  had  an 
individual  code  of  morals.  George  had 
thought  the  connection  would  be  better 
"  cut,"  and  when  Polly  cut  it,  had 
helped  her.  Clayton  stormed,  denied  him, 
forgave  him,  thanked  him,  and  died,  as 
will  be  remembered,  somewhat  tragical- 
ly. Why  should  he  condemn  or  even 
judge  Polly  Fairfax,  who  had  since  float- 
ed into  conspicuous  fame?  Was  the 
woman  of  Samaria  condemned,  before 
the  thought  of  whom,  after  all,  Polly 
would  or  ought  to  blush?  With  one 
passing  mental  glance  at  a  newspaper 
paragraph  he  had  lately  seen  respecting 
Miss  Estelle  Fairfax  and  the  famous 
actor  Graham  Gordon,  George  Richard- 
son gave  up  the  problem  and  went  to  bed. 
Polly's  answer  came  after  a  delay  of 
two  days: 

My  dear  Quixote, — I  dare  say  you've 
grovtm  stouter,  but  then  you  were  always 
too  thin.  Yes,  Ell  come.  Write  it  off 
that  ledger.  I  was  going  to  Harrogate 
early  in  August,  but  I'll  come  to  you  if 
you'll  name  the  day.    Is  she  pretty? 

Polly. 

This  letter  opportunely  arrived  an  hour 
or  two  before  Mrs.  Mowbray's  excited 
visit.  Gone  now  was  every  vestige  of 
the  official  manner;  the  sallow  face 
quickened  over  the  emotional  storm  be- 
low. Lady  Carfield  was  delighted  at  the 
idea.  If  Miss  Estelle  Fairfax  could  be 
secured   ("  and  we  look  upon  you  to  ar- 


range that/^  interjected  the  Vicaress), 
Lord  Carfield  would  willingly  give  his 
park — "  the  wild  garden,"  explained  the 
lady — for  the  performance;  and  Lady 
Carfield  and  she  had  already  gone  into 
the  question  of  the  actors  and  actresses. 
Lady  Carfield  thought  that  Miss  Mel- 
combe  might  play  Audrey,  but  she  (Mrs. 
Mowbray)  thought  that  the  part  of  Celia 
ought  to  be  entrusted  to  Lady  Carfield. 
From  the  conversation  it  was  evident  that 
the  two  ladies  had  been  resuming  ac- 
quaintance with  Shakespeare  and  the 
Forest  of  Arden.  Ellice,  having  the  news 
of  Miss  Fairfax's  consent,  was  now  the 
conduit  of  its  conveyance,  and  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray and  she  exchanged  and  interchanged 
views.  George  had  started  the  engine. 
He  deserved  his  comfortable  pipe. 

Meanwhile  up  in  Cradley  Park  it  is 
permissible  to  overhear  a  conversation 
which  has  already  taken  place.  Lady 
Carfield,  a  fluffy,  flighty  thing,  carries 
the  news  to  her  husband,  blond  and  forty- 
odd,  with  great  white  teeth,  and  his  roots 
in  solid  duties  and  practical  pleasures. 

"  Mrs.  Mowbray  wants  to  know  if  we 
will  lend  the  place  for  a  pastoral  play." 
His  lordship  grunts.  "  You  see,  dear, 
they're  going  to  get  Estelle  Fairfax." 

"  What !"  cries  his  lordship.  "  Mrs. 
Mowbray !" 

"  'No ;  it's  some  one — those  people  we 
heard  had  taken  Holt  Place.  He  writes, 
doesn't  he?"  So  was  George  Richard- 
son's prophecy  vindicated !  "  Harrison  ? 
No,  Richardson,"  Lady  Carfield  amended 
her  guess. 

"Oh!"  Lord  Carfield,  as  became  a 
very  substantial  British  person,  contem- 
plated. He  had  once  met  Estelle  Fairfax 
at  the  house  of  the  Home  Secretary,  whose 
wife  was  "  smart,"  and  wrote  bad  plays. 
He  remembered  her  then  as  enlivening, 
and  he  had  always  admired  her  acting 
and  her  figure. 

"  If  she'll  come,  by  all  means.  Better 
write  and  ask  her  down,"  said  his  lord- 
ship. 

That  was  Ellice  Richardson's  first 
triumph;  and  it  was  what  made  her 
realize  to  the  full  the  beauty  of  George's 
manoeuvre.  For  Miss  Fairfax,  appealed 
to  in  one  of  Lady  Carfield's  scented 
sheets  of  note-paper,  excused  herself  on 
the  ground  that  she  was  to  stay  with 
Mr.   and   Mrs.   Richardson.     Polly  Fair- 
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fax  dropped  this  item  into  a  lia^ty  k'tter 
fixing  her  date,  and  Elliee  glowed.  Next 
day  it  also  tlribbled  down  from  C'arfit'ld 
Towers  through  Mrs.  Mowbray.  That  i>. 
Mrs.  Mowbray  did  not  know  that  the 
Countess  had  invited  Miss  Fairfax,  but 
she  heard  from  the  Countess  that  Mi>s 
Fairfax  was  to  stay  with  the  Ric-hardsou-^. 
It  was  eertain  now  that  the  Carfield^ 
knew  of  the  existence  of  the  Riehardsous. 
Indeed,  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  any 
one  in  the  neighborhood  to  profess  ig- 
norance now.  The  idea  of  the  pastoral 
play  had  set  the  heathi-r  aiirt'.  In  an 
expiring  season  it  had  aroused  inthu- 
siasra.  Captain  Ilassall,  the  Meleombe 
girls,  and  Lady  Carfiold  were  in  eon-tant 
communication  with  one  another.  I'bcy 
liad  decided  the  precise  theatre  for  the 
occasion  in  a  little  ghide,  a  clearing  em- 
bowered in  rising  heights  of  wood  as  it 
were  the  upper  cloths  of  a  stage.  Ellicc 
receiving  news  of  this  state  of  commotion, 
withered;  it  seemed  that  she  had  counted 
her  chickens  too  soon.  It  was  not  until 
Estelle  Fairfax  arrived  that  a  restituti(^n 
of  the  balance  took  place. 

Mrs.  Richardson  accompanied  Estelle 
Fairfax  to  Cradley  Park  on  a  broiling 
afternoon.  '"  I  thought  we'd  better  get 
to  close  qiuirters  at  once.  Lady  Carfield," 
said  the  actress.  '*  So  I  got  ^Nfrs.  Richard- 
son to  bring  me  up.'' 

Lady  Carfield  acknowledged  EUice  with 
an  amiable  smile.  "'  We  have  been  doing 
ever  so  much,''  she  declared,  eagerly. 
'^  But  we  do  want  your  assistance.  I'm 
so  glad  you've  come  at  last." 

Polly  Fairfax  took  off  her  gloves,  dis- 
covering pretty  hands  that  were  ringless. 
Elliee,  mechanically  noting  this,  was 
vaguely  disturbed  by  the  recollection  of 
a  newspaper  paragraph  some  years  hack 
mentioning  Miss  Fairfax's  marriage  at 
a  registrar's  office.  This  popular  lady 
was  bright  of  face,  instinct  with  vitality, 
of  an  exceedingly  shapely  form,  and 
possessed  a  most  divine  smile.  She  was 
somewhere  about  six-and-thirty. 

"  Now  tell  me  exactly,"  she  commanded 
Lady  Carfield.  She  threw  herself  into 
the  breach  like  a  regiment,  inspected  the 
glade  and  approved  it,  suggested  a  few 
alterations  in  the  cast,  solved  the  ques- 
tion of  costume  that  had  been  so  baffling 
with  a  graceful  gesture  of  her  hand. 
"Don't  bother.     I  can   fix  that.     P)ur- 


bage  will  si'iid  me  his  wardroU'  from  ibe 
Royal.  It  cost  a  mint  of  money.  I 
played  Rosalind  there,  you  know." 

Of  coui*s<^  Lady  Carfield  knew.  Had 
>he  not  seen  Miss  Fairfax  in  the  part  ( 
She  flew  into  fresh  excitement,  discussed 
([uestions  with  zest,  and  elasp(>d  Ellie*- 
Richardson's  hand  wannly  in  parting. 

••  You'll  come  to  luncli  and  we'll  g<» 
Into  it  all  to-morrow.  I'll  get  some  nf 
tliem  here,"  she  calle<l  out,  ecstatically. 
'"  Mrs.  Richardson,  bring  her  to  luneh." 

Never  had  KUice  been  so  fluttered  ;i- 
by  this  di^i)lay  of  friendliness.  TIk 
lunch  succeeded.  ^liss  Fairfax  remeni- 
lx»red  the  occasion  when  she  had  met  Lord 
Carfield,  and  reminded  him  of  a  wit- 
tiei'^m  he  had  let  fall.  His  lordshij) 
smiled  and  bridled:  he  was  even  sub- 
missive in  hearing  that  he  had  been  set 
down   for  the  Duke. 

"  I've  never  acted.  I'm  as  stiff  as  a 
prop,  but  if  you  want  me — " 

They  did.  '*  Such  a  lark!''  Polly  Fair- 
fax confided  under  the  rose  that  night 
to  George  Richardson.  ''  It  will  be  tbc 
funni<^st  pastoral  I  ever  played  in. 
Heaven  send  us  fine  weather  so  as  not 
to  ])ut  the  comedy  out!  There's  Carfield 
himself,  a  veritable  Duke;  Lady  Carfield 
as  Celia.  Ye  gods,  a  colorless  Idonde  who 
would  like  to  dare  and  pretends  she 
knows  things,  and  would  shy  at  a  man's 
shadow  on  the  foot-patli !  There  was  a 
girl — Sir  James  some  one's  daughter — " 

^'  ^felcombe,"  suggested  George. 

"  That  was  it — with  a  walk  like  a  milk- 
maid, and  bony  hands.  She's  to  play 
Pha'be,  and  it  goes  to  my  heart  I  can't 
cast  her  for  the  wench  Audrey.  It  seems 
she's  the  best  lady  rider  to  hounds  in 
these  parts.  Save  my  waist-line  I  should 
think  so!  But  the  girl  who  takes  Au- 
drey— it  doesn't  matter  what  her  name  is 
— is  rather  pretty  in  a  rustic  way — Coll 
— no — Cork — oh,  it  doesn't  signify." 

'^  My  dear  Polly,"  said  the  author. 
''In  a  rustic  way!  Don't  you  know  that 
this  young  lady  is  probably,  from  your 
description,  the  Hon.  Helen  Colclougb, 
of  one  of  our  oldest  families,  and  herself 
an  heiress  of  weight?" 

"Is  she?"  said  Polly  Fairfax;  and 
then,  clearly  without  heeding,  burst  into 
laughter.  "  Oh,  I  forgot  my  warm  ad- 
mirer. Captain  Hassall.  As  well  leave 
out  Hamlet  as  that  Orlando." 
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George  reflected.  "  I  believe  I've 
heard  Ellice  speak  of  him.  He  is  a 
sporting  man  with  a  sporting  wife." 

"  His  wife  is  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff, 
but  has  a  wonderful  figure.  HassalPs  a 
beauty,  one  of  the  real  lady-killers.  I'm 
his  new  victim." 

On  this  occasion,  you  understand,  El- 
lice had  retired.  The  day  had  been  one 
glow  of  satisfaction,  and  she  had  retired 
happy,  felix  opportunitate  somni.  The 
Melcombe  girls  had  been  civil,  and  Mrs. 
Hassall  tolerant;  Lady  Garfield  had  been 
cordial,  meeting  her  as  though  old  friends 
met,  and  Miss  Golclough  had  been  ami- 
able and  interested.  She  was  a  distinct- 
ly pleasant  and  unaffected  girl,  and  that 
had  pleased  Ellice  almost  more  than  any- 
thing. She  had  almost  forgotten  such 
people  as  Major  Weldon  and  the  Blenkin- 
sops,  and,  alas!  she  had  quite  forgotten 
that  source  and  fount  of  her  present  in- 
toxication, Mrs.  Mowbray. 

The  rehearsals  in  the  park  were  an 
amazing  success,  if  the  entertainment  of 
the  performers  be  considered.  Miss  Fair- 
fax inspired  them  with  life,  blew  into 
them  the  breath  of  enthusiasm.  Her  very 
appearance  on  the  scene  infused  sparkle 
into  it.  She  amused  herself.  Gaptain 
Hassall  trailed  after  her,  the  model  of 
Don  Juan,  under  the  very  range  of  his 
wife's  hard  eyes.  He  cooed  in  corners, 
arranged  her  flounces,  thrilled  when  she 
set  a  careless  hand  on  his  arm.  He 
strutted  like  a  bantam  on  the  road  to  con- 
quest. Polly  Fairfax  was,  as  she  always 
was  off  the  stage,  no  actress,  but  herself, 
her  wilful,  frank,  selfish,  good-natured 
and  unpretentious  self.  In  her  dainty 
forest  costume  at  the  dress  rehearsal  she 
cannoned  into  the  dignified  Sir  James 
Melcombe,  and  first  shocked  and  then 
charmed  him  by  exclaiming  in  a  merry 
mood :  "  My  dear  man,  where  did  I  hit 
you  ?    Let  me  rub  the  place ;  do." 

In  a  word,  Polly  Fairfax  was  natural 
to  the  top  of  her  bent,  and  every  one 
knows  in  these  days  that  individuality  is 
the  only  thing  that  counts,  whether  you 
be  criminal  or  apostle.  If  your  individ- 
uality be  invented  for  you  by  the  public 
press,  so  much  the  more  to  your  advan- 
tage. But  it  is  only  accidents  of  birth, 
wealth,  or  favor  of  the  gods  that  accom- 
plish this.  Was  there  ever  a  wiser  sum- 
mary of  human  affairs  than  that  saying: 


"  Some  men  are  bom  great,  some 
achieve  greatness,  and  others  have  great- 
ness thrust  upon  them." 

Lord  Garfield  was  bom  great,  and  he 
played  the  exiled  Duke  quite  handsome- 
ly. For  the  part  of  Jacques  was  found 
that  elegant  and  promising  member  of 
Parliament,  Silvester  Merrill,  who  has 
written  a  book  of  essays  and  a  book  of 
verses,  and  will  some  day  rise  to  the 
surface  of  his  party  and  be  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. He  cut  a  very  pretty  figure 
and  aroused  sore  feeling  in  the  heart  of 
Orlando.  Lord  Arthur  Vallings,  who 
had  the  soul  of  a  music  -  hall  lion 
comique,  played  Touchstone  with  gusto, 
but  Touchstone  much  edited.  It  was 
between  Lord  Arthur  and  Miss  Fairfax 
that  the  play  began  to  ^^  go."  At  the 
dress  rehearsal  everybody  played  up  mag- 
nificently. Ellice  in  a  pretty  summer 
gown  was  installed  among  the  privileged 
spectators;  to  one  side  of  her  Mrs.  Bea- 
man,  on  the  other  Lady  Melcombe. 
George  Richardson,  who  for  the  first  time 
visited  the  scene,  on  the  express  invita- 
tion of  Lady  Garfield,  wandered  about 
examining  people  and  effects  with  a 
critical  eye.  It  was  he  who  marked  the 
flash  in  Mrs.  Hassall's  eye  when  Orlando 
cried  out  with  an  overplus  of  emotion: 

"  What  passion  hangs  these  weights 
upon  my  tongue!" 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  just  that 
which  stirred  Mrs.  Hassall's  tongue  to 
action.  She  was  married  to  a  good- 
looking  man,  and  had  long  been  aware  of 
it.  If  she  realized  that  Miss  Fairfax 
found  his  attentions  tiresome  at  last  and 
much  preferred  Lord  Arthur's  frank  vul- 
garity, it  made  no  difference.  She  began 
feminine  operations  at  ten  o'clock  that 
night,  when  Miss  Fairfax  and  her  hostess 
had  retreated  after  a  merry  and  im- 
methodical  meal  to  the  shelter  of  Holt 
Place.  She  shot  her  remarks  with  the 
blunt  acidity  of  her  temperament  into 
the  general  company — ^'  firing  into  the 
brown,"  so  to  speak.  No  men  were  pres- 
ent, the  occasion  being  strictly  feline. 

^^  I  wonder  what  became  of  Miss  Fair- 
fax's last  husband?" 

Lady  Garfield  stared.  "Which?"  she 
asked,  vaguely. 

"  I  don't  know  his  number.  The  actor, 
wasn't  it,  whom  she  married  two  or  three 
years  ago.    One  never  hears  of  him  now." 
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"  Perhaps  he's  dond,"  sugjrested  Lady 
Carfield,  who  saw  no  particidar  point  of 
interest  in  the  problem.  The  men  were 
playincr  billiards  or  smoking. 

"  Is  the  other  one  dead — the  musician, 
you  know?"  inquired  Mrs.  Hassall.  witli 
deadly  equanimity. 

"What  other  one^  What  do  you 
meanf  retorted  Lady  Carfield. 

'•  Of  course  Colonel  Le  ^laillo  do<.^>n't 
count,"  pursued  Mrs.  Ilassall,  recrossincr 
her  leers  deliberately. 

"Who's  Colonel  Le  ^laill.r'  a<ko<l 
Lady  Melcombe. 

Probably  ^Frs.  Hassall  welcomed  a 
visible  target.  "  Oh,  the  man  in  the 
Guards,  don't  you  rememl^er?''  she  said, 
tuminp:  slightly  toward  her  interlocutor. 
"He  was  afterward  conc<M-n«^d  in  that 
filibustering  raid." 

Lady  ^Melcombe  was  of  an  age  to  re- 
member and  had  tolerant  notions.  She 
was  the  nearest  approach  to  the  grande 
dame  Cradley  could  produce. 

"  Of  course,"  she  assented.  *'  He  was 
vastly  epris,  wasn't  he?" 

"Poor  Mrs.  Le  Maille!"  broatliod  Mv<. 
Hassall. 

The  attention  of  the  girls  in  the  room 
was  obvious.  ^Frs.  Mowbray  listened, 
alert,   anxious,   and   instant. 

"  I  believe  Miss  Fairfax  was  first  nuir- 
ried  at  eighteen,"  said  ^Frs.  Hassall,  at 
field  work. 

"'  Yes.  What  a  shame!"  said  Lady  Car- 
field.     "'  I  don't  wonder,  poor  thing — " 

Mrs.  Hassall  hadn't  expected  or  want- 
ed this. 

"  Clayton  was  supposed  to  be  the  man 
she  really  cared  for,"  she  interrupted. 
"  Ton  remember  Clayton's  tragic  death  ?" 

She  fastened  her  glance  on  Lady  Car- 
field,  who  moved  uneasily. 

"  That's  all  ancient  history,"  she  said. 

"  Clayton  was  a  genius,"  remarked 
Lady  Melcombe.  "  Lord  Winterborough 
told  me  that  Estelle  Fairfax  inspired 
him  with  his  second  Symphony." 

"She  left  him,"  declared  :\rrs.  Has- 
sall, defiantly. 

"My  dear,  you  can't  judge  people  like 
that,"  demurred  Lady  Carfield. 

"  Nothing  was  ever  proved,"  protested 
Mrs.  Beaman. 

"  Codes,  you  see,  are  different,"  said 
Lady  Carfield,  vaguely. 

"  She  goes  evervwherc,"   remarked  the 


grande  dame.  Tlie  girls  showed  increas- 
ing interest,  ami  ^Irs.  ^lowbray  lookini 
from  one  speaker  to  another,  ^[rs.  Has- 
san's desix^rate  hard  eye  alighted  on  lur 
and  invited  her  i!i. 

"What  do  you  think,  ^Irs.  Mowbray?* 

"  I—"  she  hesitated.  "  Oh.  T  think 
Lady  Carfield's  right.  Of  course  we  arc 
told  not  to  judge." 

It  was  ^[rs.  Hassall's  last  gamble  with 
the  dice;  she  had  failed,  and  recognized 
it.  She  rose,  the  fineness  of  her  figun* 
emphasizing  her  plain  face  and  unsyni- 
patlietic  (\ves.  "  I  don't  mind  myself. 
I'm  (juite  broad-minded."  said  she.  "  But 
where  there  are  young  people  about — " 
Her  gaze  swept  over  the  three  girls,  and 
she  didn't  finisli.  In  fact,  she  went  out 
on  that. 

"  Wliat  on  earth  did  >lit»  mean  with 
all  that?"  inquired  Miss  Colclough, 
wrinkling  her  brows  in  a  puzzled  way. 
"  What  has  ^liss  Fairfax — '' 

"  Oh,  it's  all  rubbish,"  said  Lady  Car- 
field,  hastily;  and  so  the  privateering 
ended. 

At  the  actual  performance  Ellice  and 
Grcorge  occupied  seats  of  honor  between 
the  Melcombes  and  the  Beamans,  Bob 
in  attendance;  and  the  old  maids  of  the 
district,  devoted  to  church  and  good 
works,  sat  in  state  in  order  to  do  honor 
to  Shakespeare  and  augment  the  Bell 
Fund.  The  Vicar  was  present,  officially 
certifying,  as  it  were,  an  atmosphere  of 
sanctity,  and  ^Irs.  ^lowbray  renewed  the 
stolen  joys  of  liberty  and  worldliness. 

"'  I  have  enjoyed  myself,  but  it's  reach- 
ed a  limit,"  murmured  Polly  Fairfax  in 
George's  ear  after  the  play.  "  Hassall  has 
become  an  emphatic  nuisance.  He  ought 
to  know  there  are  hundreds  of  him  hang- 
ing about  any  theatre.  But  your  Lord 
Arthur's  a  dear." 

George  disclaimed  any  proprietary 
rights  in  Lord  Arthur;  but  she  paid  no 
heed.  Lord  Arthur  called  for  her  with 
his  car  next  morning,  and  she  departed 
as  informally  as  she  had  come. 

"  He's  going  to  drive  mo  up  to  town," 
she  imparted  to  George.  "  Kiss  your  petsy 
for  me.  She  quite  passes.  Fve  got  to  meet 
Rayner  to-night  before  I  go  to  Hom- 
burg.     "So,  my  dear  man,  I  enjoyed  it." 

She  took  her  seat,  just  as  Ellice  hur- 
ried up,  and  waved  gayly  to  both.  Lord 
Arthur  was   most   friendly,   and  the  last 
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tliey  saw  of  the  pair  consisted  of  laugh- 
ing exchanges  as  the  car  whizzed  down 
the  road.  Ellice  sighed  as  at  the  end 
of  a  pleasant  dream.  George  was  looking 
quizzically  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
car  had  vanished.    Lord  Arthur! 

But,  after  all,  he  had  nothing  of  which 
to  complain.  Sir  James  Melcombe  told 
his  wife,  that  stately  lady,  that  that  chap 
Richardson  was  not  at  all  a  bad  chap. 
He  knew  how  to  cast  a  fly  with  any  one. 
Miss  Colclough  had  admired  Ellice's 
gown,  and  said  so  frankly.  All  this  was 
very  satisfactory.  But  the  little  comedy 
did  not  fizzle  out  quite  so  tamely.  We 
may  set  its  conclusion  that  same  eve- 
ning. In  the  afternoon  Ellice  in  tailor- 
made  costume  disappeared,  and  returned 
only  an  hour  before  dinner,  coming  upon 
her  husband  as  he  sat  at  work. 

"  George,  isn't  it  great  ?  Bob  Beaman 
is  going  to  teach  me  to  ride,  and  Mr. 
Beaman  is  lending  me  a  horse." 

He  looked  up  indulgently.  "  My  dear, 
I  knew  you  only  had  to  get  to  quarters 
with  them  all." 

But   later  that   night   he   was    free   to 


revolve  the  episode  in  his  mind,  and 
the  thought  that  framed  itself  at  last 
Avas  this : 

"  To  think  of  Polly  Fairfax  pulling  us 
through  the  needle's  eye !" 

He  giggled  aloud,  and  his  wife  asked 
him  why  he  laughed. 

''  Oh,"  said  he,  fumblingly,  "  I  was 
tliinking  of  something  Lord  Carfield 
said." 

"  What  was  that  ?"  she  persisted,  as  the 
maid  brought  in  the  evening  post.  She 
opened  the  letters. 

"  It  was,"  he  said,  slowly  and  carefully, 
"  to  the  effect  that  in  the  matter  of  a 
genius  things  don't  count." 

"  Well,  of  course,  they  don't,"  said  El- 
lice, abstractedly,  as  she  read  her  letter. 
^'  George  dear.  Lady  Melcombe  has  writ- 
ten asking  us  to  dinner  on  the  25th. 
We  shall  be  able  to  manage  that,  sha'n't 
we?"  she  asked,  calmly. 

"  I'll  look  up  my  engagements,  but  I 
think  so,"  he  said,  his  eyes  twinkling. 

'^  Of  course,"  said  Ellice,  complacently, 
after  a  tiny  pause,  '^  country  society  is 
more  exclusive  than  town,  and  smarter." 


The    Bitter   Thing 

BY  MARGARET    ROOT    GARVIN 

''T^IS  hard,  my  Heart,  for  toiling  through, 
1       This  Land-of-Lonely-Things ! 

'No  league  were  long,  could  she  be  nigli. 
To  share  thy  wanderings; 

Yet  wouldst  thou  have  her  here — footsore— 
Who  hath  the  wont  of  wings? 

So  long  thy  shelter  was  her  love, 

'Tis  bleak  and  sore  to  be 
The  buffet  of  unkindly  winds, 

Yet,  though  they  beat  on  thee, 
Give  thanks,  my  Heart,  that  she  is  cloaked 

From  all  inclemency ! 

But  when  through  fairer  valley- ways 

Sometimes  thy  paths  deploy; 
Some  rainbow  comes  to  span  the  storm, 

Some  sweet,  too  rare  to  cloy. 
Then  weep.   Heart,   for  this  bitter  thing: — 

Unshared  with  her,  thy  Joy! 
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WITH  my  nrins  'Stretched  out  I 
\\a>  in-itty  near  as  wido  a> 
l^eviTs  Lane,  which  ran  Ih- 
tvvtxm  old  Darrow's  farm  and  o\ir  own; 
and  by  standin'  in  the  middle  of  it 
eonld  have  touched  the  roujih  stone  Malls 
on  both  sides. 

But  I  hadn't  lost  anythinji-  in  sucli  a 
place,  where  you  git  thistles  in  your  feet 
and  burs  in  your  hair,  and  your  dress 
was  tore  every  time  you  thoujiht  some- 
thin'  was  creepin'  up. 

I'd  made  np  my  mind  not  to  tear  my 
dress  any  more  that  day,  so  I  walked  on 
top  of  our  own  rickety  spite  wall,  which 
Gran'pa  had  built  jist  to  keep  old  Dar- 
row  from  havin'  the  highest  one  on  the 
opposite  side  o'  the  Lane.  These  walls 
liad  been  put  up  when  they'd  quarrelled 
and  gone  to  law  over  that  long,  crooked 
strip  o'  land  before  I  was  born.  I  spoke 
})olitely  to  the  old  imp  hidin'  in  the 
hushes,  for  on  this  mornin'  I  was  goin' 
down  to  keep  an  inimy  from  passin'  along 
the  turnpike,  and  needed  him  to  back  me 
i>p.  Then  the  weeds  stirred  so  that  I  fell 
off  the  wall   and  tore  my   dress   anyhow. 

There  was  no  use  feelin'  sorry  when  I 
coiddn't  tell  which  tear  it  was,  so  I  went 
on  to  the  foot  o'  the  lane,  where  soon  I 
could  hear  the  clang  of  big  iron  hoofs 
strikin'  the  flinty  places.  It  was  my 
inimy  comin';  and  he  was  one  worth  bav- 
in', bein'  always  mad;  though  whether 
folks  said  he  ate  fire  or  only  spit  it  I 
forget  now. 

Gallopin'  up  to  the  Lane,  he  swung  off 
his  big  black  charger,  and  throwin'  the 
bridle  over  his  arm,  started  to  walk  past 
our  place,  lookin'  neither  right  ner  left. 

"  Stan'  there !"  I  said,  peepin'  through 
?  cranny  in  the  wall.    "  Frien'  or  inimy?" 

He  frowned  and  answered.  "  Frien'," 
but  I  knew  better. 

"  AVliat's  the  byword  ?"  I  asked. 

He  thought  a  minute,  and  then  seein' 
my  tousled  head  over  the  top  o'  the  wall, 
"^aid,  '^  Sallv  "NFoore  is  the  word." 


*"X():  my  name  wa-  good  only  feu* 
yi-^tidav.''  T  told  lu'm.  "  Yctu'rt^  an 
inimy." 

He  led  the  charger  close  up,  and  lookin* 
down  at  me  with  his  black  eyes  and  hard 
lean  face,  laid  on  tlu^  wall  a  red  apple 
from  his  own  blue-grass  farm. 

**  What's  the  word  T'  he  asked,  knowin' 
T  wouldn't  let  him  by  till  he  had  it. 

''  Tnimies,"  I  answered.  "  You  can  pass 
on  now,"  and  callin'  out  ''  Liimies,"  In- 
jumped  on  the  black  horse,  which  reared 
almos'  straight  u]i  witli  him.  Then  ]\v 
galloped  away  without  another  word,  for 
he  was  on  old  Harrow's  side  o'  the  feud 
over  Hevil's  Lane,  so  we  couldn't  talk 
together,  and  it  wouldn't  have  been  hon- 
er'hle  to  take  a  apple  from  him  except 
as  a  ln*il>e. 

When  I  went  back  to  the  house  nninch- 
in'  the  apple,  I  fo\nid  Gran'pa  standin'  by 
the  barn  where  we  used  to  keep  horses, 
a  cow,  and  the  goat,  before  we  went' 
on  the  ragged  edge.  Then  they  wouldn't 
keep  any  longer,  except  the  goat,  who  was 
waitin'  for  somethin'  to  turn  up.  and  was 
now  on  the  raggedest  edge  of  any  of  us. 

Gran'pa  stopped  pickin'  at  some  old 
rusty  ploughs  and  harrows,  which  lay  on 
the  ground  like  animal  skeletons  with 
their  claws  broke  from  tryin'  to  scratch 
in  our  old  farm,  and  said  he  must  go 
to  court.  The  Hevil's  Lane  case  was 
up  agin. 

So,  after  'while,  though  the  road  was 
dusty,  he  put  on  his  best  coat,  instead  of 
the  other  one,  which  would  have  left  the 
window  open,  and  I  started  with  him  to 
rest  my  feet  along  the  road  after  walkin' 
on  our  farm. 

It  wasn't  far  into  town,  and  we  were 
soon  at  the  coTirt-house,  where  a  crowd 
o'  men  were  standin'  with  their  horses 
hitched  to  the  racks.  Some  of  'em  drew 
up  to  us,  and  when  old  Harrow  came  in, 
walkin'  as  we'd  done,  others  gathered 
nroimd  him.  and  the  two  parties  stood 
evin'    each    other    and    grnmblin'    every 
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once  in  a  while.  Then  the  crier  opened 
court,  and  everybody  pushed  each  oth- 
er inside. 

Gran'pa  stood  talkin'  to  the  lawyer, 
who  sometimes  came  out  to  the  house  to 
see  hov/  much  we  had  left,  and  old  Dar- 
row  was  five  or  six  paces  away.  I  heard 
their  names  called,  there  w^as  a  mutter 
about  Devil's  Lane,  and  then  everything 
was  so  very  still  that  the  squirrels  be- 
gan scoldin'  in  the  trees  o'  the  court- 
house yard. 

All  at  once  Gran'pa  cried  out  in  a  loud 
voice  to  the  whisperin'  of  his  lawj'er: 

''I'll  have  my  rights;  nothin'  less. 
Have  I  carried  this  case  up  and  down  the 
courts  tv/enty  years,  to  give  up  to  that 
man  now !" 

He  took  two  quick  steps  toward  Dar- 
row,  draggin'  me  after  him;  and  his 
frien',  big  Major  Felix,  w^as  behin'  his 
shoulder.  ''Never;  w^e'll  have  justice 
here,"  he  bellowed. 

Several  men  pressed  up  to  Darrow,  the 
first  one  bein'  ray  inimy,  wdio  raised  his 
hand  high  in  the  air. 

"  You'll  get  justice,  Felix,"  he  said, 
and  he  did  spit  fire,  out  of  his  eyes. 

"  Whenever  you  like,  Mr.  Danton !" 

My  heart  beat  quick  at  their  strange, 
loud  voices,  and  I  thought  how^  lean  and 
crooked  and  w^eak  the  two  old  men  looked 
in  that  ring  o'  big  fierce-eyed  fellows. 
But  they  were  not  in  the  least  afraid, 
and  straightened  up  to  stare  at  each  other. 

"  There'll  be  no  breach  in  my  side  o' 
Devil's  Lane,"  said  my  gran'father.  "  To 
the  last  ditch  against  you,  sir." 

"  To  the  grave,"  answered  old  Darrow, 
and  their  faded-out  eyes  flashed  new^ 
and  bright. 

I  saw  Major  Felix  and  my  inimy, 
Danton,  push  back  the  crowd,  their  faces 
changed  to  somethin'  black  and  wdcked; 
and  afraid  of  bein'  trampled  down  to  the 
floor,  I  stepped  into  the  only  clear  space. 
It  hapioened  to  be  right  between  'em,  and 
both  men  stared  at  me  as  if  surprised. 
Then,  after  standin'  silent  a  minute,  they 
passed  outside  with  their  frien's,  and  soon 
T  could  hear  'em  all  ridin'  their  horses 
out  o'  town. 

When  we  two  walked  home,  I  thought 
Gran'pa  stumbled  a  good  deal,  and  he 
was  trerablin',  too,  which  was  somethin' 
he  never  did  when  his  inimy  Darrow  was 
in  sight.     At  home,  he  sat  all  afternoon 


in  the  sunshine  of  the  porch,  with  the 
dust  still  coverin'  his  face,  till  I  wiped 
it  away  with  a  cloth.  Then  he  smiled 
at  m.e  and  said : 

"  I  reckon  that  lawyer  will  sell  us  up 
now;  he  wants  me  to  drop  the  case  just 
because  I  haven't  any  more  money.  But 
we'll  fight  on  against  Darrow  someway, 
won't  we,  Sally?" 

I  nodded.  "  To  the  grave,"  I  told 
him.  "  Didn't  you  all  used  to  be  frien's  ?" 
I  asked  then. 

Gran'pa  took  his  hand  off  my  hair  and 
scowled.  "Don't  ever  speak  o'  that 
agin,"  he  said;  and  goin'  down  into  the 
field,  he  put  whatever  rocks  he  could  lift 
on  top  of  his  spite  wall,  to  make  it  still 
higher  than  Darrow's. 

That  evenin'  after  supper  Gran'pa  lit 
the  lantern  and  took  me  to  the  top  o' 
the  stairs,  'cause  I  might  as  well  have 
the  comp'ny  o'  the  light  w^hen  it  had 
to  bum  anyway.  He  sat  on  the  top 
step,  till  I  called,  "  I'm  almos'  asleep 
now " ;  then  he  w^ent  down  soft-footed 
with  the  lantern. 

But  I  couldn't  sleep,  and  lay  listenin' 
to  the  wind  whir  under  the  old  curled-up 
shingles,  and  to  Gran'pa,  who  sometimes 
muttered  down-stairs  to  dead  and  gone 
folks  that  came  back  like  moths  to  his 
lantern.  I  was  thinkin'  of  bein'  sold  up, 
which  he'd  ixplained  meant  that  a  auc- 
tioneer would  come  to  shout  that  our 
things  wasn't  worth  much,  and  that 
strangers  would  take  'em  in,  and  lie  un- 
der the  curled-up  shingles  at  night,  'stead 
o'  him  and  me. 

"  Still,  we  got  sich  a  little  bit,  we  can 
afford  to  lose  at  least  all  of  it,  and  fight 
old  Darrow  to  the  grave,'^  I  thought. 

Then  I  got  out  o'  bed  and  felt  my  way 
about,  touchin'  everything  in  the  dark ; 
for  I'd  been  playin'  with  my  outfit  a  good 
while,  and  thought  I'd  rather  tell  'em 
good-by  wdien  I  couldn't  look  on.  O' 
course  I  was  goin'  to  send  the  things 
mother'd  left  behind  to  me,  and  my  own 
playthings,  under  the  hammer  with  the 
rest.  All  w^e  needed  was  money,  and  I 
knew  my  inimy  would  be  glad  to  bid  me 
out  of  'em. 

Nex'  mornin'  I  tied  up  my  hair  with 
a  red  ribbon,  which  looks  bright  against 
coal  black,  and  movin'  out  o'  house 
and  home,  loaded  m^'  belongin's  in  my 
waggin.     Once  I'd  had   all  this  waggin, 
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hut  now  there  wasn't  any  tongue  to  six-ak 
of,  and  the  wheels  ha<l  to  stump  alonjr 
on  spokes.  1  liitehcd  the  goat  to  it  with 
strings,  and  led  him  to  the  turnpike. 
When  my  inimy  eamo  along  without 
the  hyword,  I  said,  "You  ean't  go 
•  liargin*  pa<t  here  like  that." 

'•  What's  the  word  ^"  he  asked. 

"  Sold  u)),"  I  told  him.  lie  looked  sur- 
l>rise(l,  an<l  we  spok<'  another  word  for 
the  first  time. 

"  Where  did  you  hear  that  r 

1  told  him.  an<l  then  ixi)laine(l  that  1 
was  goin'  to  hold  my  auction  first. 
•'  ITere  they  all  are,''  I  said,  sh<»win'  him 
ih<  things.  "Anybody  ean  huy  'em, 
though  o'  course  I'd  rathrr  -<•(•  a  inimy 
take  'em  away." 

After  a  minute  he  raised  his  horse  right 
over  our  wall  and  looked  at  my  outfit. 
Then  he  swe]^t  his  eye  along  Devil's  Lane, 
and  with  a  >ud(len  scowl  rode  quickly 
half-way  up  the  hill  which  rose  between 
lis  and  the  house.  Slowly  he  looked  from 
old  ])arrow's  farm  to  ours,  thinkin'  how 
)»ore  they  were  besides  his  own  blue-grass 
place  up  the  valle\,  and  walkin'  hi<  \u)v<c 
l>aek  and  forth. 

I'd  been  so  suri^rised  at  his  doin'  this 
that  for  a  minute  1  couldn't  move;  then 
1  ran  toward  him  and  stood  in  front  of 
the  hor>e  with  my  arms  stretched  out. 
It's  a  bad  sign  to  have  a  inimy  nosin' 
aroinid  your  ]dacc,  whether  there's  any- 
thing there  for  him  to  find  out  or  not. 

"  Do  you  dare  jump  your  horse  over 
our  wall  <  This  is  no  frien's  place  for 
yon."  T  told  him. 

Without  a  word  he  rode  down  the 
lull,  witli  me  walkin'  beside  him.  I'd 
taken  the  apple  he'd  paid  to  get  past, 
but  now  T  woiddn't  keep  it,  for  he'd 
come  into  our  jdace  only  because  nobody 
but  mo  was  there  for  him  to  ride  over. 
1.  C(nddn't  throw  the  apple  down — he  was- 
n't that  kind  of  inimy — so  I  put  it  back 
on  the  wall. 

"  There,"  T  went  on,  as  he  didn't  an- 
swer; "you  can  take  some  other  road 
after  this.'' 

Tie  was  always  hard  and  black-lookin', 
but  now  he  seemed  like  a  picture  in  my 
old  war  book,  with  a  cloud  o'  fightin' 
armies  and  sword  blades  whirlin'  around 
liim.  He  looked  at  me  steadily.  "  This 
old  ciuarrel's  lined  up  at  last,"  he  said, 
as  if  to  himself. 


riiat  hard  -tare  made  me  belirvi-  i.^ 
was  despi^in"  me  for  my  bare  feet  and 
best  dress.  I  wasn't  ashamed  of  'em,  1m;' 
T  remember  the  tears  came  into  my  ey< 

•  If  Afajor  Felix  was  here,  you  would 
n't   dare  come  into  our  place,"  I  said. 

He    aiiswered    (piickly:    "Tell    him    to 
meet    me    here    to-morrow    mornin' — y<" 
nnist    have   two   people   to   i)id    nt   a    an 
tion — and    tell    nobody    else.       Will    you 
proujisi'  this  f 

"  ^'<'<."  I  -aid,  f(»r  T  could  catch  a  ride 
on  a  waggin  up  to  Alajor  Felix's  farm, 
lie  took  another  sneer  at  my  things,  at 
the  apple  on  the  wall,  and  then  at  me. 

"  "^'ou're  a  good  inimy,  lik<^  all  th<- 
Moores  were  l>efore  you,"  he  said;  then 
takin'  his  horse  over  the  wall,  he  galloped 
back  the  way  he'<l  come,  for  I'd  made  it 
plain  that  he  couldn't  g^o  pa^t  our  plaer 
any  niore. 

On  the  fir-t  waggin  which  w<'nt  by  I 
rode  u))  to  Maj<ir  Felix's,  and  told  him 
where  he  could  meet  Dauton  next  day. 
He  seemed  ptizzled  for  a  minute,  and 
then  he  asked: 

"  DI<]  Dauton  -end  you  to  me  with 
this^' 

I  answen^l  that  we  were  goin'  to  haxc 
a  auction,  and  that  Danton  was  comiu' 
to  bid  ill  the  things  as  an  inimy.  The 
Major  gritted  his  teeth. 

"I  heard  about  your  mi-fortune  to- 
dav  for  the  first  time,"  he  said,  "ami  if 
Danton  don't  show  more  judgment  than 
to  go  there,  lie'<  liable  to  git  somethin' 
he  don't   bid  for." 

^^'ben  I  reached  li<»ine  1  found  a  man 
who  had  ridden  out  from  town  to  leave 
some  papers;  after  he'd  gone,  Gran'pa 
-aid:  "T  reckon  all  this  will  go  on  the 
block  now;  here's  the  notice.  But  we'll 
liave  that  Devil's  Lane  yet,  or  know  the 
reason  why," 

O'  course  he  and  1  didn't  mind  leavin* 
that  old  bramble  ]>atch  of  a  farm,  and 
Ave  didn't  hide  this  from  each  other  a 
bit;  what  we  did  want  was  Devil's  Lane, 
and  we  was  goin'  to  have  it.  But  after 
'while  I  noticed  that  Gran'pa  was  walkin' 
around  touchin'  things  just  as  I  had 
done — he  seemed  to  be  doin'  it  in  the 
<lark.  too — and  comin'  on  me  suddenl\ 
he  raised  his  hand  and  peered  into  my 
face  in  a  blind  kind  o'  way.  I  was  afraid 
he  was  goin'  to  touch  me  good-by.  and  , 
leave  me  behin'  with  the  other  wore-out 
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tilings,  but  he  saw  which  one  of  'em  I 
was  in  time,  and  asked,  as  if  just  re- 
minded of  it. 

''  How  many  dresses  you  got,  Sally  V^ 

''  The  best  one,"  I  answered ;  "  the  good 
one  and  the  better  one  are  wore  out, 
]  think." 

^^  Is  there  ami;hing  you  want  ?" 

I  believe  I  had  thought  o'  some  little 
thing,  and  o'  course  I  might  have  asked 
good  old  Gran'pa  for  anything  in  the 
worP.  But  I  looked  at  him  a  while,  and 
couldn't  remember  just  what  it  was  I'd 
wanted  at  that  minute. 

He  said,  "  You're  a  good  f  rien' ;  that's 
what  you  are,"  and  passed  on. 

Three  or  four  times  that  afternoon 
I  went  down  to  look  at  the  apple  on  the 
wall,  and  once  I  sat  down  in  the  dust, 
gatherin'  my  knees  in  my  arms  and  rock- 
in'  to  and  fro.  I  happened  to  think,  too, 
o'  that  red  ribbon,  which  nobody  else  had 
done.  This  would  make  anybody  feel 
terrible  forlorn,  and  when  Billj^  seemed 
catchin'  it  from  me,  I  drove  him  behind 
the  barn  with  a  stick,  where  Gran'pa 
couldn't  see  him. 

"  This  ain't  any  time  for  your  jaw 
to  hang,"  I  told  him ;  "  we'll  git  Devil's 
Lane,  anyway,  won't  we,  even  if  this  old 
farm  does  go  on  a  block?"  and  I  was 
pretty  near  givin'  him  somethin'  to  look 
sorry  for  with  the  stick. 
.  Then  I  got  all  my  outfit  around  me, 
which  I  couldn't  do  after  to-morrow  any 
luore,  and  when  the  furniture  was  full 
o'  company  which  used  to  come  there  in 
mother's  old  times,  I  entertained  'em. 
As  they  couldn't  get  out  o'  their  i3laces 
without  disappearin',  I  had  to  pass  the 
table  around  among  'em. 

After  I  was  sure  the  party  had  gone 
off  well  enough,  I  walked  in  to  supper, 
where  Gran'pa  and  I  didn't  have  much 
to  say.  For  words  broke  in  two  in  the 
middle,  the  lantern  flickered  in  a  sickly 
v/ay,  and  swarms  o'  silent  inimies  seemed 
creepin'  into  the  house  till  the  rickety 
stairs  and  floors  groaned  under  'em. 

I  lay  awake  in  my  room  after  Gran'pa 
had  gone  down-stairs  with  the  light,  and 
wondered  that  inimies  came  hauntin'  like 
ghosts,  and  whether  red  did  look  so  very 
well  against  coal-black  hair.  Then, 
though  it  was  so  dark,  I  could  see  that 
man  Banton  ridin'  up  and  down  our  field 
in  the  sun,  and  glarin'   across  the  walls 


o'  Devil's  Lane.  I'd  been  in  trouble  over 
this  all  afternoon  in  an  uncertain  way, 
but  here,  deep  in  the  night,  I  began  to 
understan'  the  look  in  his  fiery,  spyin' 
eyes.     He'd  been  hunt  in'  a  secret. 

I  crept  out  o'  bed  and  down  the  stairs 
to  Gran'pa's  room;  there  he  stopped 
walkin'  back  and  forth,  to  stare  at  me, 
and  he  held  the  lantern  up  close,  for  in 
that  dim  light  I  was  as  dingy  as  the 
other  ghosts. 

''•'  If  I  was  you,  I  wouldn't  mutter  any 
to-night,"  I  told  him. 

He  leaned  forward  to  look  into  my 
face.  "  What  is  it  ?"  he  whispered,  as 
if  I'd  conae  walkin'  in  my  sleep  and 
he  was  afraid  of  wakin'  me  before  I 
could  answer. 

"  Danton  rode  his  horse  up  and  down 
our  field,  and  spied  across  Devil's  Lane 
this  mornin'." 

He  twisted  his  lean  hands  together  and 
thought.  Then  foldin'  his  arm  around 
my  shoulder,  Gran'pa  led  me  to  the  sofa, 
and  tuckin'  a  old  robe  around  me,  he 
went  away. 

I  listened  to  the  seconds  marchin'  i3ast, 
as  the  hours  unwound  the  clock;  a  mouse 
came  out  to  play  on  the  floor  by  himself. 
Once  he'd  had  playmates,  but  folks  about 
to  be  sold  up  couldn't  support  so  many, 
and  now  he  played  alone  like  me.  A 
little  star  shone  through  the  glass  part 
of  the  window,  above  the  coat,  and  as  I 
watched  it  the  clock  stopped  tickin',  the 
mouse  listened  and  ran  away,  and  a  heavy 
stumblin'  shook  the  ground  outside. 

Another  time  I'd  have  done  like  the 
mouse  or  the  clock,  but  the  dim  way  o' 
the  night,  and  Gran'pa's  starin'  at  me 
once  and  stealin'  away,  made  me  feel  dif- 
ferent from  what  I  used  to  be  by  day. 
So  I  went  to  the  window  pretty  soon,  with 
the  old  robe  wrapped  around  me,  and 
peepin'  through  the  blinds,  saw  a  giant 
shadow,  black  and  still  in  the  starlight. 

Openin'  the  shutters,  I  told  it,  "  You 
can  come  look  into  this  house  if  you 
want  to;  we  don't  keep  any  secrets  here." 

My  inimy  rode  the  black  horse  slowly 
to  the  window,  like  a  ghost  comin'  to 
a  ghost  for  the  password  down  a  lone- 
some road. 

"  Old  Moore  ?"  he  asked,  in  his  deep 
voice,  at  last. 

"  Gone,"  I  answered. 

We  were  still  for  a  minute;   then  the 
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liorse  shied  so  wildly  that  my  inimy 
swayed  in  his  saddle,  and  a  man  seemed 
to  rise  from  the  srround  between  us. 

This  man  said  fiereely,  "  T)o  you  ride 
up  in  the  night  to  settle  quarrels  through 
a  window!"  It  was  ^lajor  Felix,  and  he 
held  a  pistol  in  his  hand. 

Without  a  word,  Danton  swung  to  the 
ground  and  let  his  horse  stray  out  among 
the  trees.  Then  he  walked  across  the 
porch  and  down  the  hall  till  he  came 
into  the  room  where  I  was:  and  ^fajor 
Felix  growled  at  his  heels,  though  luM 
put  the  pistol  away. 

My  inimy  looked  at  us,  and  hi>  «vi> 
seemed  glowin'  through  a  fire.  He  said 
we  would  have  the  auction  now,  and  takin' 
out  the  outfit  I'd  piled  in  the  corner,  he 
bid  five  hundred  dollars  for  half  of  'em. 

I  sat  on  the  couch  with  the  robe  around 
me,  and  though  nothin'  seemed  ver>'  real. 
I  said  I  guessed  he  could  have  'em,  be- 
cause I  didn't  want  him  to  know  how 
much  more  I  cared  for  'em  than  that. 

Then  the  Major  cried  out  that  this 
was  all  triflin',  and  I  felt  as  if  cr>in'  in 
my  sleep;  it  didn't  seem  triflin'  to  me, 
when  all  the  things  I'd  been  raised  a  part 
of  had  to  be  sold  up. 

''  I'll  throw  in  the  goat,"  I  said,  though 
Billy  was  so  threadbare  now  that  he 
seemed  almos'  one  of  us.  and  I  knew  how 
wounded  he'd  feel  after  stickin'  the  way 
he  had. 

'•  Moore  won't  take  such  money.''  said 
the  Major;  "and  though  you'd  like  to 
have  these  things  and  tell  the  stor>-  on 
the  old  man — " 

"  He'll  take  it."  answered  my  inimy ; 
"  I  tell  you  old  Moore  is  disgraced  al- 
ready.    Four  hundred  for  the  other  half." 

The  ^lajor  was  so  mad  he  forgot 
himself,  or  else  he  wouldn't  be  outbid 
by  Danton. 

"  Five  hundred."  he  shouted,  which 
was  just  what  my  inimy  had  bid  for  the 
other  lot. 

"  Then  silence,"  said  Danton.  *'  and 
wait.     That's  all  T  ask.'' 

They  were  perfec'ly  still  after  that, 
while  I  could  only  look  at  my  old  play- 
things which  had  gone  over  to  the  inimy. 

The  seconds  began  to  march  agin;  the 
mouse  came  out  to  listen,  and  then  some 
one  walked  up  the  hall. 

"  All's  well,''  he  called  ;  ''  there's  nobody 
bore,"  and  Gran'pa  came  into  the  room. 


What  went  on  from  that  minute  is  more 
plain  to  me  than  anything  elsi*  wliirli 
ever  hapiK?ned. 

As  (iran'pa's  eyes  got  used  to  the  light 
a  scared  look  came  over  his  face  and  he 
gave  a  quick  gasp,  lie  turned  as  if  to  ■ 
go  back  into  the  hall,  but  he  was  so  \\u- 
steady  that  he  had  to  take  hold  of  a 
chair,  which  he  sunk  into,  inch  by  inch. 

*'  Xobody  there,  Davvy  ?"  called  a 
\oice;  "then  we've  ke]>'  our  secret  till 
tlie  very  end." 

The  man  wIk*  came  in-i<k'  at  this  stag- 
ire  red  a  little  when  he  saw  the  dim  forms 
by  the  candle's  li^ht.  Then  his  eyes  hc- 
gan  to  glare,  and  he  moved  along  till, 
layin'  his  two  hands  on  Gran'jia's  shoul- 
der<,  he  spoke  in  a  fierce,  loud  snarl : 

•'  WvW,  ain't  you  satisfied  yet?  Do  you 
want  us  to  kill  each  other  at  last!" 

It  was  old  Darrow.  our  inimy  of  Dev- 
il's Lane. 

Danton  rose  without  a  word;  I  heard 
the  arm  o'  Major  Felix's  chair  crack  in 
his  grip  as  he  looked  on. 

'■  You  —  two  —  old — inimies — together!" 
he  said. 

''  Xo,''  cried  Danton.  in  a  threatenin' 
voice.  "Two  old  frien's!  For  twen- 
ty years  this  neighborhood  has  quarrelled 
on  one  side  or  the  other  o'  that  lawsuit, 
and  all  the  time  they've  been  frien's  in 
secret ;  each  one  must  have  been  helpin' 
the  other  when  the  case  went  agin'  him — '' 

There  was  a  silence,  till  Major  Felix 
almos'  whisi:)ered,  "'  Prove  this." 

"  Go  down  into  IMoore's  field,  as  I  did 
this  mornin'.  and  look  at  the  trail,  lead- 
in'  from  house  to  house,  which  they've 
worn  in  years  o'  secret  visits.  I  came 
here  to-night  to  face  'em  down ;  I'm  glad 
you  followed  me — " 

"'  ^fy  horse  fell  lame  and  I  was  standin' 
under  a  tree  when  you  took  the  wall,'' 
ixplained  the  Major.  "  But.  Moore,  this 
can't  be  true," 

Yet  it  was  true;  and  I'd  known  a  good 
while  what  that  nuitterin'  was  in  Gran'- 
pa's  room  at  night,  though  he  pretinded 
to  be  talkin'  to  himself.  And  then  I  was 
proud  o'  the  old  man.  when  he  drew  him- 
self up  as  straight  and  tall  as  my  inimy. 
and  answered : 

'*  That  was  to  be  a  frien'ly  suit  between 
Darrow  and  me.  But  no;  our  frien's, 
who  had  grudges  o'  their  own,  must  take 
sides  and  pretind  to  quarrel  on  our  ac- 
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count.  Then  to  give  up  would  disgrace 
us.  You  set  frien'  against  frien',  fightin' 
your  own  quarrels  over  our  heads.  We've 
been  ininiies  before  the  worl'  to  satisfy 
you;  we've  almos'  fought  because  our 
pride  wouldn't  swallow  anything  in  front 
o'  you  men — " 

'^  And  now  you  follow  it  up,"  said  old 
Darrow,  "by  robbin'  us  of  our  secret,  so 
that  people  will  say  we  were  afraid  to 
fight  in  earnest.  You  bloodhoun's;  Eve 
tried  to  save  Davvy's  farm,  but  it's  too 
late  to  save  my  own.  They've  both  been 
swallowed  in  that  graveyard  you  made  us 
build — the  Devil's  Lane." 

My  inimy  walked  out  before  'em  in  a 
way  that  everybody  noticed. 

"  You  two  are  traitors  to  a  hones'  quar- 
rel," he  said. 

"  I'm  ashamed  o'  my  part  in  it,"  shout- 
ed Major  Eelix,  takin'  the  opposite  side. 
"  Why,  this  frien'ship  o'  the  two  old 
men  is  the  most  splendid  thing  I  ever 
heard  of." 

"  Well,  the  quarrel  stan's ;  you  and  I 
urged  'em  on,  and  we  two  will  fight  it 
out."  My  inimy  lowered  his  voice.  "  I 
bid  in  some  things  at  a  auction  here  to- 
night; I'll  pay  and  take  'em  along." 

He  counted  money  on  the  table,  and 
throwin'  his  wolf's  look  from  face  to 
face,  he  took  his  part  o'  my  old  things 
and  went  out. 

Major  Felix  ran  both  hands  through 
his  hair.  "  That  man's  a  savage,"  he  said. 
"Yes,  yes;  the  little  girl  played  auction; 
I  bid  in  five  hundred  worth.  You  will 
take  it  with  Danton's,  by  Heaven !  What's 
the  matter  with  Danton  !  We're  inimies ; 
but  to  quarrel  for  the  sake  o'  the  quar- 
rel! He  cursed  you  two;  but  the  auc- 
tion; the  auction;  why,  our  money  will 
pay  costs;  costs  in  this  very  suit  we've 
urged  along." 

Of  a  sudden  he  ran  toward  the  hall. 
'•  I'll  either  find  out  what  he  means 
by  all  this  or — "  and  then  his  voice 
died  away. 

The  two  old  men  looked  at  each  other 
queerly.  Then  Grandpa  spoke  in  a  gentle, 
anxious  way. 

"  Danton's  caught  him  up  like  a  vise 
in  this  generous  act,  and  made  him  a 
partner  to  it.  He's  outquarrelled  Felix 
— he's  outfelixed  him.     Quick;   we  must 


bring  Sally's  play  game  to  a  good  end 
between  those  two."  Smilin'  at  me,  they 
went  out  with  the  lantern. 

I  heard  'em  talkin'  outside — all  but 
Danton — with  a  cheerfulness  Avhich  had- 
n't been  in  that  house  for  a  long  while, 
'cept  in  my  play  games.  But  I  stayed 
behin',  thinkin'  of  all  my  things  gone 
away;  of  the  men  outside  who  would 
soon  be  frien's,  and  me,  the  only  inimy 
who  was  left.  Well,  I  didn't  care;  my 
heart  could  beat  and  burst  if  it  wanted 
to;  maj^be  Major  Felix  would  think  that 
was  trifiin'. 

Would  they  all  be  frien's !  I  hadn't 
heard  my  inimy's  voice,  and  I  listened, 
with  my  breast  achin',  afraid  of  hearin' 
him  speak  cheerful  like  the  others.  When 
his  voice  rang  out  in  a  few  sharp  words, 
I  could  have  sang  a  song,  for  I  want- 
ad  him  to  stay  inimy  to  everybody  in 
this  world. 

Then  somebody  came  into  the  room, 
VNdth  quick,  soft  steps.  "  Sally,"  he  whis- 
pered; "Sally,  Sally!" 

I  answered  the  bes'  I  could,  and  the 
next  minute  my  old  inimy  raised  me  in 
his  arms. 

"  Only  you  and  I  understan'  that  bein' 
sold  up  ain't  any  play,"  he  said;  "even 
if  we  do  wear  red  ribbons  at  the  auction." 

"  I  hope  you'll  like  the  things  you  bid 
in,"  T  managed  to  tell  him. 

"  I'll  never  part  wdth  'em  in  this  w^orld ; 
for  this  auction's  taught  me  things  1 
should  have  felt  before;  and  I'll  build 
a  new  play-house  to  put  'em  in." 

"Who  for?"  I  asked,  somethin'  tug- 
gin'  at  my  heart. 

"  Do  you  ask  that  ?  My  wife  and  I 
liave  talked  it  over  many  a  time,  but  we 
couldn't  have  you  with  us  them  days, 
'cause  we  was  inimies." 

"  No  more,"  I  whispered. 

"  "N'o  more/'  he  said.  "  And  I  couldn't 
make  frien's  Avith  one  of  'em  out  yonder 
till  I  knew  you  were  my  dear  little  frien' 
first  of  alL" 

I  pressed  my  cheek  against  his  own, 
and  it  wasn't  hard  as  I'd  s'posed,  though 
T  believe  it  was  wet,  like  mine. 

Then  he  went  outside,  sjpeakin'  cheer- 
fully to  the  others,  and  leavin'  me  in 
the  room,  where  it  wasn't  dark  or  lone- 
some any  more. 


Night 

BY    WALTER    PRICHMW    EATOX 


TWO  small  boys  and  a  doc  wore  hur- 
rying along  through  the  woods  in 
the  early  spring  twilight.  The  ice 
was  out  of  the  streams  and  the  sap  was 
running,  but  there  were  no  leaves  yet. 
only  a  haze  of  frail  green  like  the  ghost 
of  a  veil,  when  you  looked  over  the  trees 
into  the  sun.  Under  the  hemlocks,  li(»w- 
ever,  it  was  as  dark  as  in  June,  and  with 
the  coming  of  night  the  trail  was  almo-t 
indistinguishable.  The  dog  smelled  it 
out.  The  small  boys  found  it  by  the  feel 
of  their  feet  and  by  looking  np  and  fol- 
lowing the  thread  of  open  sky.  They 
kept  ever  closer  together  and  spoke  ]ittl<'. 
It  was  very  dark  and  terrifying  anumg 
those  great  hemlocks.  The  wind  sigheil 
eternally,  like  a  human,  overhead.  Tilings 
unlvnown  pattered  off  through  the  undi-r- 
growth.  The  boys  nnconscionsly  broke 
into  a  dog-trot. 

Then  suddenly  ahead  tliey  saw  tlu' 
light  of  the  clearing,  beyond  the  swamp. 
The  trail  grew  faintly  visible,  like  a  gray 
ribbon.  It  crossed  the  swamp  brook  on 
a  bridge  and  wound  oif  through  the 
fringe  of  hard  timber  and  over  the  ridge 
toward  home.  The  water  in  the  swamp 
glistened  like  quicksilver.  It  seemed  to 
hold  more  of  the  departed  day  than  the 
sky  itself,  which  was  fast  fading  into 
night.  Out  of  the  quicksilver  the  swamp 
maples  and  saplings  reared  almost  in- 
distinguishable trunks  to  the  horizon  line. 
Above  that  they  told  against  the  pale  sky 
as  a  black  tracer:s'  of  intricate  delicacy 
end  beauty.  And  in  the  swamp  the 
Pickering  frogs  were  singing  shrilly — 
phee,  pliee,  phee — far  up  above  the  limits 
of  the  human  voice.  Their  cheerful 
spring  song  and  the  kindly  presence  of 
the  clearing  brought  the  little  boys  down 
to  a  walk  again.  They  looked  back  into 
the  now  impenetrable  gloom  of  the  hem- 
locks, then  forward  at  the  lovely  black 
tracery  of  twigs  against  the  west,  and 
the  sweet  influences  of  night  brooded  over 
them  as  they  went  silently  homeward. 


It  was  many  years  later  that  one  of 
those  boys  read  Shelley's 

'*  Swiftly   walk   over   tlio   western   wave. 
Sj)irit     of    nijjrlil    .   .   ,*' 

and  interpreted  it,  as  we  all  must  inter- 
pret poetry  and  art  and  nuisic,  in  terms 
of  his  own  experience.  It  was  only  when 
he  reached  this  period  of  Shelley  and  .self- 
consciousness  that  he  realized  how  rich 
his  experienee  had  been,  thanks  to  a  coun- 
try boyhood,  in  those  sights  and  sounds 
of  Nature,  when  she  stands  intimate  and 
revf^aled,  which  are  the  backgrounds  of 
lt(»otn'  and  perhaps  the  most  precious 
possessions  of  memory  for  the  reader.  If 
the  mind  and  spirit  are  to  give  to  art 
an  immediate  and  kindled  response,  they 
must  possess  a  wealth  of  co-ordinate  de- 
tails, the  seed  of  suggestion  must  not  fall 
on  barren  soil.  There  is,  I  fancy,  a  ver^' 
real  difference  in  the  nature  and  strength 
of  his  response  even  to  such  a  poem,  say, 
as  Arnold's  Scholar  Gypsy,  between  the 
reader  who  has  known  shy  Nature  in- 
timately in  all  its  moods  and  the  reader 
bom  and  reared  exclusively  in  such  a 
city  as  Xew  York. 

'•  But    when    the    fields    are    still, 
And  the  tired  men  and  dogs  all  gone  to  rest. 
And   only   the   white   sheep   are   sometimes 

seen 
Cross    and    recross    the    strips    of    moon- 
blanched   green, 
Come,  shepherd,  and  again  begin  the  quest!" 

That  phrase,  "  the  strips  of  moon- 
blanched  green,"  has  a  peculiar  magic  for 
the  reader  whose  memory  holds  similar 
pictures,  who  as  a  boy  perhaps  stole 
furtively  out  at  night  over  the  pastures 
and  viewed  with  something  akin  to  awe 
the  giant  oak  that  guarded  the  first  glade 
of  the  forest.  There  it  stood  bathed  dim- 
ly in  the  moonlight,  gigantic,  strange,  im- 
known.  Night  and  the  moon  had  trans- 
figured it,  as  they  had  transfigured  the 
forest  beyond  and  the  open  valley  behind. 


■^t-§^mi^ 


L 


The    Fields    are    bathed    in   Moonlight 


What  terrors  did  those  dark  woods  not 
hold,  e\^en  for  the  brave  boy  of  twelve? 
And  what  fairy  shapes, too, mig-ht  not  glide 
into  the  moon-blanched  open,  even  the 
white  nymphs  one  had  read  about  ?  And 
behind,  how  deep  the  valley  lay,  how  far 
it  stretched  to  the  dim,  silvered  hills 
beyond!     In  all  the  world  there  was  not 
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a  sound  save  the  night  whisperings  of  the 
leaves,  the  sleepy  chorus  of  the  crickets, 
and  the  sad  call  of  a  whippoorwill. 
The'  world  of  day,  the  people  and  the 
cattle  and  the  bright,  friendly  light,  slept 
as  if  they  would  never  wake.  On  your 
feet  the  dew  was  cold,  and  on  your  heart 
lay  the  wonder  and  the  mystery  of  night. 
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lIAKPKirs    MOXrilLV    MACAZIXK. 


It  was  one  of  those  moments  wluii  (iod 
trains  Kis  little  children  to  he  poets— 
or,  at  any  rate,  future  readers  of  poetry ! 
And  how  much  of  such  traininjz:  is  done 
by  night!  In  our  stupirl,  unimaginative, 
o-rown-up  way.  we  write  silly  little  verses 
about  the  eliild's   terror   of   the   <h\rk,   or 


ii\]<v  because  it  is  too  su]n'rticial.  The 
shades  of  the  prison-house  liav<'  obliter- 
ated our  finer  re<'idleetion.  And  in  noth- 
ing is  this  so  pronounced  as  in  our  for- 
getfulness  of  the  child's  fi'eling  for  night, 
his  unconsciously  imaginative  lite  be- 
1  ween  sun^ei  and  dawn. 

Wh.n     1    wa< 


n 

lie    boy,    night    in 
mountains  was  for 
a     ]n  riK'tual     joy 


The    great    Garden    of    the    patient    Stars 


draw  silly  little  pictures  of  ii,  regarding 
it  as  a  mild  and  amiable  joke.  Yet  the 
child's  terror  of  the  dark  is  often  the 
result  of  a  far  finer  flight  of  imagination 
than  any  we  grown-ups  indulge,  and  night 
for  the  child  holds  deep,  primeval  mys- 
ticism and  poetry.  We  admire  Blanco 
White's  sonnet  to  night;  yet  it  is  essen- 
tially a  child's  conception  to  find  the  dark- 
ness in  the  light,  to  see  in  imagination 
the  earth  ball  spin,  from  the  shadowed 
side.  Most  of  our  literature  about  the 
child,  just  now  so  popular,  is  essentially 


lit- 
the 
me 
and 
terror,    nor   has   it   yet 
lo-t    the  joy   nor  (juite 
all  the  terror.     A  level 
wall  of  near-by  moun- 
tains   just    before    the 
moon     heaves     up     be- 
hind   them,    and    their 
■-iinnilit-     are     silvered 
w  i  t  h      a      niy>-terious 
liuht    while'   the    slopes 
are   black,    utter   shad- 
ow,  still    seems   to   me 
a  mighty.  \nd>elievable 
A\a\<^      bearing      down 
ui)on  me,   and   to   this 
day  if  I  am  alone,  far 
from  a  house.  I  have  a 
sinking     sensatiftn     of 
terror,    and    can    with 
difficulty   refrain   from 
running     away,     as     I 
did      when      a      child. 
Professor  James  might 
tell    me    that    sinking 
sensation  is  a  physical 
memory   of   the   child- 
ish experience,  and  in- 
duces the  mood  of  ter- 
ror.     He   says   we   are 
often     frightened     be- 
cause   we    run    away, 
not   the   reverse.     But 
I     prefer     to     believe 
otherwise;  1  prefer  to  believe  that  I  can 
still,  under  cover  of  the  night,  see  things 
as  they  are  not ! 

I  know  at  any  rate  that  I  can  still 
stand  on  a  hill,  where  a  black  cedar  cuts 
the  sky,  and  feel  the  earth  swing  east- 
ward mider  the  stars.  Ahvays  as  a  child 
I  tried  to  realize  that  the  earth  was  a  ball 
spinning  on  its  axis  and  hurtling  through 
space,  but  my  mind  could  never  quite 
grasp  the  illusive  picture.  Then  one 
night  T  stood  upon  a  hilltop,  and  felt  the 
eastward    spin.      It    all    came   ck-ar   in    a 


NIGHT. 
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flash  of  revelation.  That  first  night,  too, 
the  stars  were  not  in  the  sky;  they  were 
lamps  let  down  on  invisible  wires  till 
they  hung  just  over  the  trees.  You  may 
see  them  that  way  any  winter  night  in 
Florida,  but  not  often  in  the  North.  I 
watched  till  I  almost  fancied  they  swayed 
in  the  wind.  Gradually  they  were  drawn 
up  an  infinite  distance,  and  I  felt  the 
earth  travel  beneath  them.  I  lay  on  my 
back  to  obliterate  everything  but  the  sky 
and  the  top  of  the  cedar.  I  felt  the  east- 
ward spin  even  more  clearly  then.  Ris- 
ing, I  looked  down  at 
the  valley  lamps.  Be- 
hind one  of  those  win- 
dow squares  the  grown- 
ups were  playing  cards. 
I  thought  them  very 
silly,  as  I  stood  up 
there  with  my  stars, 
riding  the  earth  ball 
through  space  and 
night.  I  was  the 
adult,  the  poet,  the 
philosopher.  They 
were  just  playing 
games.  And  yet  we 
patronize  the  child ! 

It  was  at  our  moun- 
tain house  that  I  used 
to  lie  in  bed  at  night 
and  watch  the  men  go 
out  to  the  stable  with 
lanterns.  Their  great 
shadows  danced  fan- 
tastically on  the  barn 
wall  and  up  over  the 
roof,  the  legs  getting 
hopelessly  crossed  and 
tangled.  These  gro- 
tesque pantomime  per- 
formances were  an 
endless  delight.  One 
night  I  saw  a  lantern 
bobbing  up  in  the  or- 
chard, and  got  up  my- 
self to  investigate.  As 
I  entered  the  orchard 
the  light  was  resting 
on  the  ground,  and  showed  me  in  the 
midst  of  the  inky  dark  the  vague  outlines 
of  a  clothes-basket,  and  some  flapping 
sheets  on  a  line.  Mrs.  Sheldon  was  taking 
down  the  wash.     "  Why  ?"  I  asked  her. 

"  Because  it's  going  to  rain,"  she  an- 
swered.    "  The  mountain  is  talking." 


She  was  a  thin,  wiry  woman,  of  few 
v/ords,  who  could  smell  rain  a  day  off, 
and  make  excellent  cookies.  I  went  out 
of  the  circle  of  lantern-light  and  looked 
up  toward  Kinsman,  His  great,  shaggy 
sides  were  faintly  visible,  looming  preter- 
naturally  high,  a  blacker  patch  against 
the  black  sky  and  the  dim  stars.  The  air 
was  quite  still.  There  was  no  wund.  I 
listened  intently,  and  presently  my  ear 
caught  a  sound  like  the  steady  roar  of  a 
far-oft'  waterfall.  It  was  the  wind  rush- 
ing through  the  forests  far  up  on  those 


A   GIANT    Oak    guards   the    Forest   Glade 


shaggy  slopes.  The  mountain  was  hold- 
ing converse  wuth  the  gale.  Down  here 
there  was  no  wnnd.  Far  aloft  the  gale 
was  hurrying.  It  gave  me  a  tremendous 
sensation  of  space  and  height.  I  fancied 
myself  alone  up  there  clinging  to  a  dizzy 
ledge,  while  the  gale  howled   about  me; 


On    THt    Shore    a     Path    GLi.\\.\\bks    dlul'. 


and  I  grew  faint  with  my  iinnuinod  ter- 
ror. But  I  felt,  too,  a  curious  new  friend- 
ship for  the  mountain,  as  for  a  human 
thing  wliich  could  communicate  news  of 
the  weather  and  bid  us,  on  a  perfectly 
calm  night,  take  in  the  clothes.  I  went 
to  bed  with  entire  confidence  that  I 
should  wake  up  to  find  the  mountains 
buried  in  cloud  and  the  brooks  roaring. 
And  it  was  even  so.  My  evident  in- 
creased admiration  for  Mrs.  Sheldon,  too, 
brought  a  fresh  batch  of  cookies.  I  was 
a  gainer  all  around! 
"  'Tis  midniglit:   on  tlie  moiuildins  brown 

The  pale  round  moon  shines  dee})ly  down." 
So  sang  Byron.  And  in  college  a  pas- 
sage in  our  rhetoric  (was  it  not  quoted 
from  Ruskin?)  pointed  out  that  the  poet- 
ry of  this  couplet  resides  in  the  adverb 
"  deeply."  I  remember  my  efforts  to  ex- 
plain to  my  roommate  why.  It  was  so 
perfectly  apparent  to  me,  who  even  as  a 
child  had  seen  our  mountain  intervale 
deepen  and  grow  luminously  mysterious 
beneath  the  magic  of  the  moon,  and  the 
cleft  on  Cannon  become  a  bottomless  pit. 


[lis  enviroiniuMit  liad  been  less  kind  to 
him;  ])erhaps,  too,  his  mind  was  less  nat- 
urally pictorial.  If  I  tried  to  explain 
jKH'try  to  him,  he  had  an  even  harder  time 
trying  to  explain  mathematics  to  me. 
But  I  feel  sure  that  the  poverty  of  his 
niemorj^  in  co-ordinating  details,  so  essen- 
tial to  the  visualization  of  poetry,  was  in 
no  small  measure  due  to  his  urban  child- 
hood. He  had  Jiever  been  turned  loose 
on  the  edge  of  the  wilderness,  never 
pushed  adventurous  footsteps  into  the 
mystery  of  the  mountain  night  or  brushed 
the  moonlit  dew  from  the  clearing. 

Moonlight!  How  its  soft,  obliterating 
glory  remakes  the  world,  and  remiakes  it 
'^nearer  to  the  heart's  desire"!  George 
]\roore  called  the  songs  of  Schubert  and 
Schumann  "the  moonlit  lakes  and  night- 
ingales of  music."  Mooidight  is  the  il- 
lumination of  Romance.  There  is  some- 
thing lyric  and  lovely  about  it,  something 
akin  to  the  magic  of  the  last  act  of 
The  Merchant  of  Venice,  which  is  sat- 
urated with  moonlight.  Quaintly,  too,  the 
moon,  symbol  of  the  chaste  goddess,  is  in 


The    Night    Gloom   of   the    Waters 


reality  the  patroness  of  the  mating  pas- 
sion. Bnt  the  child  as  yet  feels  nothing 
of  that.  For  him  moonlight  on  familiar 
fields  is  but  the  revelation  of  a  strange, 
mysterious,  exquisite  half-world  concealed 
somehow  in  the  glare  of  day,  and  made 
manifest  once  a  month  for  his  wonder 
and  delight.  When,  like  the  good  king 
in  the  carol,  he  looks  out  of  the  window 
after  tea, 

"  And  the  snow  lies  round  about, 
Deep  and  crisp  and  even," 
it  is  a  different  world  that  he  sees,  blue 
and  dimly  suffused  with  misty  gold.  The 
fence  rails  are  reproduced  on  the  snow 
as  they  climb  over  the  ridge,  and  long 
shadows  creep  out  from  the  trees  and 
bushes,  like  spirits.  As  the  snowy  world 
rolls  into  distance,  it  grows  dimmer,  more 
mysterious.  It  is  very  cold.  Perhaps  the 
child  slips  out-of-doors  and  stands  on 
the  snow  crust,  which  squeaks  faintly 
under  his  boots.  There  is  no  other  sound. 
Silently,  coldly,  beautifully,  the  misty 
golden     moonlight    at     once    floods     and 


obliterates  his  universe.  He  has  a 
strange  sensation  of  unreality,  of  unreal- 
ity that  would  yet  be  very  sweet  could 
it  be  real.  Is  this  not,  after  all,  the 
essence  of  Romanticism? 

Once,  in  our  same  mountain  home,  we 
drove  down  the  Landaff  valley  to  see  the 
moon  rise.  Over  the  ridge  of  Kinsman 
fancy  could  detect  a  lighter  space  in  the 
dark  sky,  but  that  was  all  for  several 
rriiles.  The  road  ahead  was  almost  in- 
visible, the  horse  a  bobbing  blur.  Pres- 
ently the  light  behind  the  mountain  be- 
came more  definite.  The  last  slope  was 
outlined  behind  a  golden  halo.  Then 
the  road  plunged  down  between  high, 
wooded  banks  into  utter  darkness,  and  we 
emerged,  suddenly,  abruptly,  beyond  the 
last  ridge  of  the  mountain,  into  brilliant 
moonlight.  The  harness  glittered,  long 
shadows  stretched  westward,  distances  be- 
came luminous  and  distinct,  everything 
was  bright  and  clear-cut  as  by  a  sudden 
flood  of  artificial  light.  And  there  at 
the  left,  just  across  the  meadow  in  a  gap 


Thh    Swa.wp-brook    Bridge 


of  low  hills,  only  a  few  hundred  yards 
away,  hung  the  full  moon. 

"  We  could  get  out  and  touch  it !" 
I  cried. 

My  father  smiled,  but  he  did  not  laugh 
at  me.  He  was  a  wise  man,  and  never 
laughed  at  children.  ''  If  it  doesn't  hurry, 
it  will  get  caught  in  the  treetops,"  he  said. 

But  it  escaped  their  entanglement,  and 
rode  higher  and  higher  behind  us  all  the 
way  home,  making  a  quiet  splendor  of 
the  night. 

Could  the  little  boy  who  carried  this 
picture  treasured  vividly  in  his  memory 
thereafter  meet  the  word  ''  moonlight " 
without    an    instant    association  ?      Is    it 


sensible  to  suppose  that  such  scenes  and 
experiences  in  childhood  do  not  color  and 
enrich  the  whole  future  of  the  man  ? 
Our  enjoyment  of  most  things  in  this 
world  depends  largely  upon  our  private 
stock  of  associated  ideas,  upon  the  extent, 
as  it  were,  to  which  the  new  stimulus  can 
find  friends  in  our  brain.  Our  enjoyment 
of  art  in  all  its  forms  depends  tremendous- 
ly upon  the  images  of  beauty  in  our 
memories,  by  which  we  test,  compare,  and 
appreciate.     Keats's 

"  The    moving    waters    at    their    priest-like 
task 
Of    pure    ablution    round    earth's    human 
shores," 
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Against  the   Sky  a   delicate   black   Tracery 


is  sheer  magic  only  to  the  imagination 
which  can  project  itself,  at  the  stately 
call  of  the  verse,  into  the  void  and  see 
the  earth  ball  rolling  under  from  the  sun 
while  the  starlight  glooms  its  many 
waters,  or  which  can  survey,  as  from  a 
great  cliff,  the  dark  plain  of  the  sea  and 
the  curl  of  foam  along  a  dim  shore, 
stretching  endlessly  into  the  night.  To 
answer  the  call  of  Keats,  the  imagination 
must  have  its  materials  of  memory  to 
work  with,  and  only  Nature  can  have 
supplied  them.  No  one,  I  fancy,  who  has 
not  stood  at  night  high  above  the  seashore 
will  ever  know  the  full  magic  of  this 
immortal    couplet.      No    one,    too,    whose 


mem,ory  does  not  hold  a  picture  of  that  in- 
finite curve  of  the  sea  rim,  who  has  not 
brooded  upon  the  last  red  topsail  sinking 
"  below  the  verge,"  will  ever  know  the 
full  magic  of  Shakespeare's 

"  On  such  a  night 
Stood   Dido,  with   a  willow  in  her  hand. 
Upon  the  Maid  sea  hanks,  and  waved  her  love 
To   come   again  to   Carthage." 

The  sensitive  child  that  is  permitted  at 
all  hours  and  all  seasons  to  wander  by 
sea  margin  and  forest,  over  fields  and 
under  the  moon,  is  laying*  by  treasures 
that  are  not  m;ade  with  hands.  The 
cruelty    of   keeping    a    child    in    the    city 
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i^  not  alone  a  matter  of  his  Ixxlily  health. 
And  it  is  especially  at  night,  when  tho 
davlidit  pastimes  are  put  a<i<le  and  the 
chil«r  walks  hand  in  han.I  with  mys- 
tery, that  his  little  sonl  is  touched,  his 
dawiiino-  memory  stocked  with  inunor- 
tal  recollections. 


IIAKI'KKS    MONldllA     MA(. A/INK. 


BLACK    Cedar    cuts   the    Skv 


There  comes  a  later  period  of  life  when 
night  has  a  peculiar  charm,  hecause  in 
some  subtle  way  it  seems  to  shut  the 
youth  into  a  great,  sweet  chamber  of 
clarkness,  alone  with  his  beloved.  She 
may   be   far   away,   but    thoughts   of   her 


l)ridi:«-  the  -lecping  world,     llf  may  leave 
lur    side,    hut    lur    proence    walks    with 
him,  and  he  fear<  no  ])rying  eves.     Night 
is  .sacred  to  loviTs  no  le-s  than  t»>  thieves. 
Shall    you,    as    Icng    as    yen    live,    forget 
the  irnrm  chiU  of  that  dark  pond  across 
which     vou     nigiitly     imddltMl,     while     a 
guiding  liuht    was   set   in 
a     window     Ix'hind     you!! 
.^oinetin)e<   the   pond   was 
-lio-tly  with  a  while  mi-t 
-leaniinu-  ui>  into  tlu'  star- 
.i-ht.  and  vour  hody  was 
uvi'loiied  while  your  head 
rose     above      the     vapor. 
Xow     and     then     a     iish 
j  n  111  ])  e  (1       unexpectedly, 
\^itli  a   lla-h  of  -ilver  and 
■A    loud    splash.      Though 
ir     <e(Mned    light     on    the 
,„„id.    and    you    had    the 
l.mip    behind    for    beacon, 
iiK-    farther   shore,    under. 
ihe      woods,      was      utter 
Mack,      and      you      made 
\oiir     landing     by     sonw 
l.riniitive     instinct,     glid- 
in<!-  under  the  shadow  of 
the  trees  where  the  prow 
of    your    own    eanoe    was 
invisible,   and  hearing  at 
the  exi^ected  moment  the 
friendly    grate    of    gravel 
un<ler   the  keel.     On  the 
shore    a   path   glimmered 
diinly,  and  fireflies  glinted 
in  the  grass.     The  frogs 
\vora  singing.    Five  miles 
away  you  heard  the  faint 
whistle    of    a    locomotive. 
Y  o  u     yourself     whistled 
o  n  e    long  -  drawn     note 
which  went  out  over  the 
water,     and     the     lamp 
twunkling   in   the   distant 
window    disappeared    and 
appeared    again,    three 
times.     It   was   essential, 
you    remember,   that   you 
prove    you     hadn't    been 
drowned!     Then  you  felt 
your  way  home  through  the  dark  pines, 
which  were  warm,   like  a   chamber;   felt 
your   way    unerringly,   for   in   the   night 
old    powers    wake,    dulled    by    long    dis- 
use, so  accustomed  are  we  to  depend  al- 
most  exclusively   on    sight.      We   do   not 
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know  till  there  is  need  to  walk  in  the 
darkness,  for  instance,  that  the  soles  of 
our  feet  have  senses. 

Again  it  was  night  when  white  arms 
released  you,  reluctant  to  be  released, 
and  you  crossed  the  cropped  lawn  which 
bespoke  a  more  urban  neighborhood,  and 
passed  through  deserted  streets  and  down 
a  short  cut  over  the  railroad  tracks  by  the 
roundhouse.  The  last  train  from  the 
city  had  come  in,  the  trainmen  departed. 
That  shocking  confession  you  will  have 
to  make!  But  the  locomotives  had  a 
little  steam  up,  and  were  gently  panting 
as  though  in  sleep,  waiting  for  morning. 
There  were  cracks  of  light  about  the  doors 
of  their  fire-boxes.  They  were  warm,  al- 
most human,  and  often  you  paused  be- 
side one,  patting  its  iron  flanks,  as  if  you 
greeted  a  com^rade  of  the  night.  A  little 
farther  on,  your  way  took  you  past  a 
cemetery,  which  by  long  familiarity  held 
no  depression.  But  once,  very  late,  after 
the  white  arms  had  released  you  with 
tears  for  the  terror  that  hot  love  has  of 
its  own  too  possible  brevity,  you  saw  the 
moon  set  behind  that  cemetery  ridge — 
and  you  will  never  forget  it. 

There  is  no  twilight  of  the  moon.  As 
it  catches  in  the  trees  before  setting,  a 
pallor  comes  over  the  landscape.  Then 
the  moon  is  seen  visibly  to  plunge  down 
out  of  sight,  as  you  may  see  the  long  hand 
on  a  great  clock  jump  the  minutes.  All 
the  light  shivers  ofl:'  the  world,  and  instant- 
ly the  body  seems  to  feel  a  chill  and  the 
spirit  a  strange  depression.  At  that  mo- 
ment when  the  moon  vanished  behind  the 
desolate  graveyard  ridge,  you  knew  a 
despair  such  as  you  pray  you  may  never 
know  again.  The  reaction  from  a  perhaps 
too  romantic  passion  was  Anolent  and 
abrupt.  You  felt  "  chilly  and  grown  old.'' 
You  knew  you  should  never  love  in  the 
future  with  the  old,  ardent  heart  of  youth. 
That  was  forever  behind  you  !  What  a 
pity,  too,  your  poor  heart  held  for  itself! 
Could  there  be  any  morning  for  this  black 
v.'orld?  Almost  you  hoped  that  there  was 
not.  And  in  this  new,  utter  dark  of  the 
spirit  you  found  a  strange  new  thrill.  Ah, 
happy  youth — too  happy,  happy  youth — 
it  is  not  till  later  that  the  moon  sets  for 
our  ardent  passions  and  our  hearts  of  hot 
Romance!  And  generally  we  are  abed, 
soundly  sleeping,  and  do  not  know  that 
anything  at  all  has  happened. 
Vol.  CXXI.— No.  724.-72 


The  beauty  and  charm  of  the  outdoor 
stage  (whicb  is  slowly  gaining  favor  in 
America)  are  immeasurably  enhanced  by 
night.  Under  the  kindly  coyer  of  the 
dark,  obliterating  fences,  telegraph  poles, 
and  the  neighbor's  house,  almost  any 
garden  grove  may  become  a  Forest  of 
Arden  or  Titania's  abode.  Effects  of  il- 
lusion are  possible  unknown  to  the  stage 
of  sharp  wing  pieces  and  definite  pro- 
scenium. I  once  saw  a  performance  of 
The  Old  Wives'  Tale  in  the  orchard  back 
of  the  Radcliffe  College  dormitory,  where 
the  calcium  illuminated  a  spot  between 
two  apple  trees,  and  the  characters  came 
and  went  by  a  process  of  drifting  into  the 
light  or  melting  back  into  the  dark.  At 
first  we  heard  the  lost  shepherds  hallooing 
in  the  distance,  and  caught  the  crunch 
of  their  feet  before  they  drifted  bewil- 
dered into  the  illumination.  What  a 
magic  of  mystery  is  here,  what  a  fairy 
atmosphere,  what  a  fluent,  ethereal  plas- 
ticity is  possible,  when  no  character  is 
cut  suddenly  and  sharply  off  by  a  wing 
piece  or  a  door,  but  all  melt  away  or 
grow  into  being,  like  the  figures  in  a 
dream !  And  yet  we  sit  eternally  for  our 
dramatic  entertainment  in  an  artificial 
theatre  and  let  this  magic  border-land 
of  dram.a  lie  unexplored !  Only  the 
young  people  in  our  colleges  know  bet- 
ter. They  are  still  poets  and  lovers  of 
the  night. 

Yet  none  of  us  is  ever  quite  so  far 
from  childhood,  perhaps,  that  the  night 
has  wholly  lost  for  him  its  charm  and  its 
mystery.  Still  it  must  remain,  at  least, 
the  symbol  of  the  Eternal  Mystery,  which 
is  why,  possibly,  v\^e  grow  with  advancing 
years  less  eager  to  contemplate  it.  But 
there  is  no  man  who  does  not  now  and 
then  walk  by  night  on  the  edge  of  the 
woods,  where  the  trail  is  a  dim  gray  rib- 
bon, and  in  the  moon-deepened  shadows 
see  the  white  nymphs  of  the  Heart's  De- 
sire. There  is  no  man  who,  on  a  summer 
night,  does  not  now  and  then  pause  to 
listen  for  the  myriad  tiny  sleigh-bells  of 
the  crickets,  chimes  of  elf-land  faintly 
ringing,  which  fall  into  one  chord  at 
regular  intervals,  and  bring  to  the  heart 
an  inexpressible  calm,  to  the  turbid  spirit 
a  sleepy  hush  of  peace.  There  is  no  man 
who,  somewhere,  somehow — it  may  be 
over  a  lawn  in  Central  Park,  or  in  his 
own  garden,  or  just  on  the  deserted  pave 
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of  a  city  street — dues  not  wateh  the  iiioou 
obliterate  the  ugliness  t>f  the  world  with 
a  soft  sutfusion  of  its  tcolden  lijrht,  and 
does  not  hear  for  an  instant  the  whisper 
of  the  old  Konianee.  Perhaps  there  is 
no  man,  when  the  insect  cares  oH  life 
annoy  and  the  Pilg:rim's  pack  is  ^railing 
and  heavy,  who  does  not  one  night  throw 
oiien  his  window  and  gaze  into  th<'  iiu- 
niensity  of  silent  space,  into  the  gnat 
garden  of  the  i)atient  stars.  The  man 
meditates  in  silence,  carried  out  of  iiiui- 
self.  How  small  he  feels,  and  yet  how 
large!  How  jx'tty  his  scdfish  interests 
and  worries  in  the  face  of  this  infinity 
of  worlds!  How  large  his  soul  wliich 
can  roam  the  interstellar  spaces!  New 
strength  pours  in  ui)on  him  from  the 
deeps  of  heaven.  The  insect  cares  have 
ceased  to  sting,  the  heavy  burden  is  for- 
gotten. He  is  one  with  tin*  brooding 
mysters'  of  the  ni^ht,  he  has  joined  ()ri<»u 
in  the  infinite  march  with  (Jod. 

To-night    there    has    Ixh'U    a    thaw.      T 
stepped  out  on  the  city  square  before  my 


dwelling.  Tlie  •>bi>liy  >now,  fouletl  al- 
most beyond  recognition  by  human  traffic, 
lay  in  the  gutter-  and  in  patches  on  the 
grass.  Tlk'  air  \\a-  warm,  almost  like 
spring,  but  there  was  no  spring  smell  in 
it.  Instead,  there  wa^  a  heavy,  stale, 
dead  <»(l(ir.  at  bt -t  a-  of  a  world  warmed 
ever.  Ihit  1  looked  uji.  Against  the  misty 
-ilvcr  of  tli(  arc-lamp-  the  tre<'s  threw 
a  delicate  tracery  of  black,  as  lovely  as 
tlinsc  swamp  maples  against  the  twilight 
wlu'H  I  wa-  a  little  Ih.v.  Still  higher, 
the  electric  cross  on  tin-  church  t(>wer 
blazed  ui)«)U  the  sky  like  a  constellation. 
The  stars  were  overhead.  It  was  late, 
and  the  city's  roar  was  stilled.  A  far- 
off  l)ell  Hung  a  chime  t(»  nw  over  the 
housetops.  It  seemed  a-  if  the  cows  w^ere 
calling  from  the  upland  pastures.  The 
mind  takes  wings  under  the  silent  dome 
of  night.  Sle<'p  is  but  the  le-<er  Itart 
of  our  sunle.ss  hours,  and  day  itself, 
l)erhaps,  the  lesser  part  of  what  in 
future*  times  unauessed  we  shall  most 
delight  to  remember. 


The    Judgment    Tree 

BY  ANTOINETTE    A.    BASSETT 

TWO   souls  stood  up   Ix'fore  the  Lord 
As  we  must  do. 
"  Israiil,    what   dost   thou   record 
Against   these   two?'' 

The   little   blossoms    shone    like    gold 

Upon  the  tree — 
The  angel  read   the  book  that  told 

Of  destiny. 

"  The   first — O   Lord — achieved   success, 

But   bore   it    ill; 
And   the   last    failed,   but   through   distress 

Perceived    Thy   will." 


The  little  leaves  of  heaven   shook  fast 

Upon   the  tree. 
"Brother,"  the  Lord  said  to  the  last, 

"  Remain   with   mie." 


With   That   Measure   of   Love 


BY  NORMAN    DUNCAN 


IT  was  snowing:  the  flakes  were 
shaken  to  the  wind  from  a  thick 
sky  to  which  the  moon  gave  a  nar- 
rowing circle  of  misty  light.  The  gale 
came  from  the  farther  northwest.  It 
ran  over  the  pines,  broken  free  of  the 
mountains,  and,  careering  unaware,  tum- 
bled headlong  into  the  little  clearing  at 
Kettle  Camp  of  the  Cant-hook  Cutting, 
where  it  swirled  bewildered  and  angry. 
Having  rattled  the  windows  of  the  bunk- 
houses  in  a  flush  of  indignation — and 
having  shaken  the  doors  in  complaint — 
and  having  beaten  the  roofs  in  a  vicious 
prank  of  the  night — and  having  poked 
cold  and  searching  fingers  with  impudent 
curiosity  into  every  smallest  crevice  of 
these  low  log  habitations — and  having 
howled  in  the  lustiest  fashion  through 
all  the  agitated  experience — it  rushed 
away  to  the  big  woods,  whisking  off  the 
smoke  of  the  cabin  fires  and  their  short- 
lived sparks.  The  smoke  found  good 
company  and  an  engaging  adventure 
with  the  roistering  wind,  it  seemed;  but 
the  aspiring  little  sparks,  flashing  gladly 
in  the  free  wind's  wake,  died  of  frosty 
hardship  in  the  first  eager  flight.  It  w^as 
Sunday  night:  an  idle  time — with  cold 
weather  and  a  blinding  gale  to  keep  men 
close  to  encouraging  company  and  to  the 
fires.  Howl,  the  scaler,  weathered  to  the 
knot  and  grain  of  his  tall  nature  by  forty 
years  of  forest  labor,  and  grown  vastly 
sentimental  in  the  selfsame  silence  and 
isolation  and  forming  companionship, 
kicked  open  the  door  of  the  super- 
intendent's stove  and  flung  in  more  wood, 
srrowling  contemptuously  in  answer  to  the 
v/ind's  big  roaring,  his  broad  face  scowl- 
ing and  red  in  the  furnace  glow. 

"  The  trouble  with  you,  Rowl,"  said 
the  young  superintendent,  blandly,  ''  is 
that  you've  been  in  the  woods  all  your 
life.    You  see — " 

"  But,"  Rowl  interrupted,  indignantly, 
"  it  ain't  no  trouble  t'  me.     I'm  satisfied." 

"  What    I    mean,"    the    superintendent 


patiently  explained,  "  is  that  you  don't 
know  nothing  about  the  great  big  world 
which  doesn't  know  nothing  about  you — 
nor  cares  a  water-soaked  hoot  about  you, 
nor  about  me,  nor  none  of  the  boys,  just 
so  long  as  the  big  sticks  gets  in  the 
river  and  down  to  the  mill.  You  see," 
he  added,  with  an  indulgent  little  laugh, 
"  you  don't  know  the  world." 

''  I  know  my  world,"  Rowl  answered, 
in  a  flash. 

"  Yes-s,"  the  superintendent  drawled ; 
"  but  there  ain't  much  in  your  world." 

"  Just  me  and  the  woods,"  said  Rowl. 
"  Just  me  and  the  woods,"  he  repeated, 
in  a  muse,  "  and — " 

"  I  suppose,"  said  the  superintendent, 
interpreting  the  pause,  "  that  you  mean 
Gawd?" 

"  I  don't  mean  what  you  mean,"  Rowl 
replied,  "  but  only  what  you  say.  I  mean 
God;  but  what  that  means  t'  me,"  he 
added,  without  intention  to  wound, 
''  doesn't  mean  nothin'  much  of  the  same 
simple,  ever\^-day.  common-sense  sort  o' 
thing  t'  you." 

"There's  a  lumber-jack  o-r  two?"  the 
superintendent  inquired. 

"  Oh,  aye!"  Rowl  answered.  "  There's 
a  lumber- jack  or  two,  as  you  say,  in  my 
world;  and  I'm  reminded  by  that  that 
there's  also  just  one  parson." 

We  could  in  politeness  make  no  answer 
to  all  this  sentimentality. 

"  Now,"  said  Rowl,  warming  to  the 
eloquence  by  which  he  was  occasionally 
distinguished  (he  had  in  these  years  been 
a  great  reader  of  grave  books),  "it's  all 
verj^  well  for  you  young  lusty  bucks  t' 
squat  here  at  this  fire  on  a  windy  night 
an'  guess  about  men  an'  v^omen.  It's 
all  very  well  for  you  t'  warm  your  shanks, 
an'  toast  your  soles,  an'  gab  an'  declare 
about  men  an'  women.  It's  all  very  well 
for  you  t'  take  a  child's  chart  o'  the 
world  in  your  hands  an'  discover  the  worth 
of  a  man  to  a  woman  an'  the  service  she 
owes    him.      It's    all   very   well    for   you. 
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I've  no  tloultt,  t'  look  for  (Jod's  pun>oses, 
ill  the  (lark  an'  troubled  luarts  of  us  all, 
with  a  lantern  o'  half-bakeij  rxperieiiee 
an'  selfish  wishes.  It's  youth  t'  j^ucss — 
t'  guess,  an'  t'  have  no  oldi^ation.  an'  t' 
pay  iiothin'.  It's  youih  t'  take  withour 
thinkin'  an'  t'  complain  o'  hurnt  tin<rers; 
it's  youth  t'  blame  God  for  its  own 
stupidity;  it's  youth  t'  plan  a  better  world 
than  the  Ancient  of  Days  Himself  could 
make  with  His  own  Almiiiliiy  Hand-  cut 
o*  the  knowledge  of  His  years  and  all 
tl'.e  ])ain  o'  them;  it's  youth  to  excuse 
itself,  an'  t'  find  fault,  an'  t'  whine  of 
injustice,  an'  t'  curse  the  law  it  ha<  (d'- 
fended  in  stupidity.  It's  age  t'  laugh  at 
guesses;  it's  age  t'  conti'iit  itself  with 
wonder — t'  find  wisdom  in  visions — t' 
know  the  law — to  aceejit  an'  t'  be  still. 

"An'  as  for  CJingerbread  Je!d\in<.  an' 
ihe  i)arsoii,  an'  the  woman,"  he  conelud- 
<'d,  his  emotion  breaking  in  a  <|uiet 
chuckle,  "  why — '' 

The  superinten(lent  laughed. 

"  Well,''  the  sealer  drawled.  "  T  never 
could  quite  figure  it  out  that  a  sot  o' 
Thirty  Drinks  had  much  t'  spare  in  the 
same  room  with  the  mother  of  n  child." 

"  What  child  ?" 

"Why,  any  child  I"  Row!  burst  out. 
"Anybody's  child!  Don't  you  under- 
stand?" 

We  listened.  .  .  . 

"  'Tis  a  big  and  curious  world,  no 
doubt,"  Rowl  began,  after  a  little  brood- 
ing pause,  with  a  cliuckle  in  which 
was  more  of  melancholy  than  of  laughter, 
"  an'  no  discredit  t'  the  reputation  of  its 
Maker,  as  I  do  grant  an'  believe.  I've 
been  a  lover  o'  books  in  my  time,  though 
no  great  reader  o'  the  hearts  o'  livin'  men ; 
but  'tis  doubtless  true  o'  cities,  as  'tis 
the  almighty  truth  o'  these  woods,  that 
a  man's  soul  gives  him  small  bother  'til 
he's  strangled  it.  'Tis  right  there  on  the 
job,  mindin'  its  own  business,  workin' 
overtime,  with  as  little  fuss  as  may  be  an' 
no  thanks  at  all,  t'  turn  out  courage  an' 
hope  an'  kindness  fresh  for  the  day's 
need.  But  in  all  the  world  'tis  God  help 
a  man  once  he's  seen  his  soul  lyin'  dead 
at  his  feet!  There's  always  a  land  left, 
no  doubt,  where  the  law  can't  find  a 
man,  a  new  place,  on  the  face  o'  the 
earth,  t'  hide  from  what  can't  follow; 
but  there's  no  new  land  for  the  man  who's 


once  chippid  ey<>«  on  hi-  own  dead  soul. 
An'  ''twa>  HO  with  poor  (iingerbread 
deiikin-.  Ik  conu'  l)lithe  from  the  North 
(  na>>l,  1>\'  way  o'  tlie  Maine  woods,  t' 
log  (»n  llottlc  IJiver,  out  iiere  in  the  West, 
a  lad  a-  chan  a->  iu<>rning.  with  a  taste 
for  star-  an"  tre<>.  an'  the  habit  o' 
chuckle>.  an'  with  the  same  word  for  all 
wonu'ii  as  for  the  mother  he'd  write  to 
(Very  Sunday  night  by  the  light  (d'  a 
hmtei-ii  in  bis  bunk.  Dut  'twa-  no  great  j 
tale  o'  years,  as  the  years  fall  ui)on  care-  • 
fill  men,  b(  fore  Rale  l'(>ter's  whiskey  an' 
the  lights  o*  'i'hirty  Drinks  ba<l  lunu-cl 
him  into  a  gray  -  headed,  >hii\'elled. 
frowsy,  moutliy  little  grouch  of  a  swamper 
in  the  meanest  canip<  o'  the  State. 

"'Good  God!'  thev'(|  say.  that  knew 
him  once;  'is  (htil  young  (Iingerbread 
Jenkins  f 

"'.In-'    the    leavin's,'    says     I.      'That 
iiy.ii]    t'    be    Gingerbread    deidvins.      The 
d(  x-il's  pii'ked  him  t'  the  b(»nes.' 
"  '  (^uick  work,'  says  they. 
"  '  The  devil  feeds  fast  on  a  good  man,' 
says   1.  '  when  not   interruplecl." 

"  Ihit  (iingerbread  (hdn't  know. 
'  Rowl,'  he'd  whine,  when  he'd  come 
crawlin'  back  t'  cam])  from  Thirty  Drinks, 
all  a-jump  an'  coughin',  '  I've  had  my 
fling,  now,  an'  I'm  through.  I  know 
when  T  m^X  enough.' 
"'  Huh!'  <ays   I. 

"  '  ^'es,   I  am,'  says  he.     'I'm  through.' 

" '  You're    through,    all    right,    'til   you 

make  anotlun*  stake,'  says  I,  '  an'  get  the 

stomach    t'    hold    it    just    where    you'll 

put  it.' 

"  '  I'm  gettin'  too  old  t'  travel  with  the 
boys,'  says  he.  '  I'm  tired,  too,  Rowl ; 
an'  I  want  t'  get  somebody  t'  take  care 
o'  me.' 

"  '  Who  might  that  be  ?'  says  I. 
"  '  Well,'  says  he,  '  a  woman.' 
"  '  It's  been  done  before/  says  I. 
"  '  Jus'  about  time  I  married,'  says  he, 
'  an'  settled  down.' 

" '  It's  been  done  before,'  says  I,  ^  by 
men  like  j^ou.' 

" '  Yes,'  says  he ;  '  that's  the  way  it 
goes,  as  a  usual  thing.  You  see,  Rowl, 
it's  natural.  When  a  man  gets  t'  my 
age  he's  pretty  much  always  had  his  fill; 
an'  then  he  just  naturally  marries  an' 
settles  down.' 

" '  What  you  gettin'  married  forf 
says  T. 
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••  "  W't'll/  >a\>  lit',  *  iit'thiii'  lik*'  a  j;u.nl 
woman  t'  steady  a  man.  ^'oii  take  a  yo<»»l 
woman,  Kowl,  an'  it  she's  lifeii  woU 
fetched  up  an'  earet'ul  of  herself,  she'll 
be  clever  at  that,  as  wi'll  as  useful  in 
other  ways.  That'^  the  husiiuKss  <>' 
women.  A  good  woman,  Kowl — a  sweet 
little  womanly  sort  o'  f:irl  who's  lived  all 
her  life  in  her  own  home  an'  uot  seen 
too  much  o'  the  "world — is  jus'  the  sort 
o'  wife  a  man  who's  lived  too  free  will 
get  for  himself  if  he  knows  what  he's 
about.  An'  a  man  who's  lived  too  free 
ik^n't  the  sort  to  be  fooled  in  a  little  mat- 
ter like  that.  T  know  you,  Kowl,'  says  he, 
'an'  I  knovv'  you're  no  hand  for  matri- 
mony; hut  you're  makin'  a  big  mistake. 
There  ain't  not  bin'  in  the  world  like  a 
good  woman  t'  take  care  of  a  man.  an* 
steady  him,  when  he's  had  his  till.  I  been 
thinkin','  says  he,  'that  if  1  went  sl(»w, 
an'  picked  *em  over,  an'  chose  with  my 
eyes  open,  I  might  get  the  right  sort -t' 
look  after  me.  I'd  be  a  sight  better  off,' 
says  he,  'with  a  little  homestead  out  here, 
an'  a  wife  t'  keep  it,  tliau  T  am  sleejiin' 
in  a,  bunk-house  an'  pushin'  my  stake 
over  the  bars  o'  Thirty  Drinks,  An',  any- 
how,' says  he,  *' I'm  tired  o'  licpior.' 

"'You  got  a  little  woman  handy?' 
says  I. 

"'Not  handy,"  >ays  he;  'but  back 
where  I  come  from,  Kowl,  there's  a  little 
girl  that  used  t'  be  wonderful  fond  o'  me. 
She's  a  comfortable  little  thiug.  too, 
Kowl,  an'  might  answer  veiy  well,  if  I 
give  her  a  fair  show  in  the  beginning. 
A  man  ought  t'  give  a  little  girl  like  that 
a  chance  t'  get  the  hang  o'  things  before 
he  passes  judgment  on  whether  she's  goin' 
t'  do  or  not.  There's  many  a  man  that 
doesn't;  but  as  for  me,  I'm  not  o'  that 
kind — I  got  feelin's.  I  been  thinkin'  o' 
the  little  thing  back  home,'  says  he,  'but 
I  haven't  quite  made  up  my  mind.' 

" '  How  long  is  it  since  you've  saw 
her?'  says  I. 

"  '  She's  not  overly  old  yet,'  says  he. 

"  '  What  I  meant  t'  say,'  says  I,  '  is  how 
long  is  it  since  she's  saw  ?/o?/f' 

" '  A  man,'  says  he,  '  don't  change 
much  in  jfifteen  year.' 

"'That's  all  right,'  says  T;  'but  the 
thing  for  you  t'  do,  jus'  -now,  Ginger- 
bread, is  t'  report  t'  the  office  an'  go 
swampin'  the  new  road  t'  the  landin'  on 
Kouud  Island  Lake.' 


•■  '  Swampin'!"  >ays  he.  '  Me  — wamp 
in'  again  I  Vou  jus'  wait  'til  I  get  mar 
ried,  Kttwl,  an'  I'll  show  you  what  a  man 
like  me  can  c?o.' 

"'  Nothin'  like  a  little  swampin','  says 
1,  '  t'  sh(»w  a  man  jus'  what  he  really 
cm   do.' 

"  Well,"  Kowl  went  on,  '*  Gingerbread 
Jenkins  went  home,  after  the  drive  o' 
that  year,  t'  feteli  a  wife  t'  ke<p  xhv  home- 
stead of  liis  ])()or  mean  dream. 

'"I'll  in'  baek  in  the  fall,  boys,'  says 
he,  '  with  a  comfortable  little  \\it4'  t'  make 
h<tm('  attractive  an'  keep  me  straight. 
I've  liad  my  till.'  say<  he,  *  an'  I'm  goin' 
t'  settle  down.  /'///  wise,'  says  he,  '  t' 
what's  good  for  me.' 

"  •  (  J.mI  help  him!'  think-  I  ;  '  he's  a 
har>h  l*-s>on  t"  learn  at  tlu-  hand  o'  the 
Almighty's  law  an'  may  take  unkindly 
t'  th(^  teaehin'.' 

"What  the  little  girl  that  used  t'  love 
tlie  young  eyt^s  an'  soul  of  him  said,  God 
knows!  but  I'm  thinkin'  she  blushed 
a^'hamcd,  when  the  leavin's  o'  young 
(Gingerbread  Jenkins  eroaked  o'  love,  an' 
that  she  was  frightened,  too,  an'  sick  at 
heart,  an'  that  she  prayed  with  tears, 
that  night,  in  lier  white  little  bed,  be- 
cause the  iVlmiglity  had  given  her  new 
an'  sadder  knowledge  o'  the  mystery  o' 
men.  There  was  never  a  word  of  her 
from  Gingerbread  Jeid\ins  when  he 
turned  up  alone  at  the  Big  Chance  camps 
in  the  fall  o'  the  year;  nor  has  there  been 
since.  She's  back  there  now,  I'm  think- 
in',  witli  the  grief  an'  loneliness  that 
come  t'  women  who  love  an'  are  ill- 
taught  about  love  by  the  men  they  glorify. 
As  for  Gingerbread  Jenkins,  he'd  been 
back  home,  not  only  t'  old  places,  but 
to  other  years;  an'  memory  had  taught 
him  the  change  in  his  own  soul,  an'  he 
was  broken  down  when  he  come  again  t' 
the  woods. 

"'I  been  back  home,  Kowl,'  says  he; 
'  but  I  didn't  stay  overlong.' 

" '  You  stopped  at  Thirty  Drinks,  any- 
how,' says  I,  '  on  the  way  back.' 

" '  elus'  for  a  little  lifjuor,'  says  he. 
'  You  see,  Kowl,  liquor's  like  medicine  to 
a  man  like  me.' 

"  '  Yes  ?'  says  I. 

" '  I  don't  care  nothin'  about  it  no 
more,'  says  he.  'It  ain't  a  beverage;  it's 
jus'  medicine — for  a  man  like  me.' 
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"  ^  'Tis  a  poor  cure/  says  I,  ^  for  a 
man's  soul.' 

"  ^  Well,  Rowl/  says  he,  '  I  got  a  good 
deal  t'  forget.' 

"  '  See  the  folks  V  says  I. 

"  ^  Spent  most  o'  my  time,'  says  he, 
*  with  a  little  hoy.' 

"  '  That's  queer,'  says  I. 

"  ^  No,'  says  he ;  ^  it  ain't  queer  at  all.' 

"  ^  Never  knew,'  says  I,  '  that  you  was 
much  of  a  hand  for  children.' 

"  ^  Well/  says  he,  '  I  used  t'  know  this 
little  feller  real  well.' 

"  ^  Your  nephew  V  says  I. 

'^  ^  No/  says  he ;  ^  not  my  nephew.  But 
I  used  t'  know  him,'  says  he,  ^  real  w^elL' 

"  ^  A  oV  chum's  kid  V  says  I. 

"  ^  No,  Eowl,'  says  he ;  ^  no — not  a  ol' 
chum's  kid.  Jus'  a  little  feller  I  used 
t'  know.' 

"  ^  'Tis  a  wonder  he  knew  you,'  says  I. 

"  ^  Well,'  says  he,  '  he  had  some  doubts.' 

"  ^  He  must  be  growed  up  by  this  time,' 
says  I. 

"  ^  Well,  no/  says  he ;  ^  he  wasn't  growed 
at  all.  Somehow  or  other,'  says  he,  ^  he 
was  jus'  the  same  jolly  little  feller  I  used 
t'  know — real  well.' 

"  ^  That's  queer,'  says  I. 

'^  ^  You  see,  Row!/  says  he,  '  all  my 
folks  is  dead,  an'  the  folks  that  used  t' 
know  Jimmie  Jenkins,  an'  t'  be  real  fond 
of  him,  too,  has  been  so  busy,  the  last 
fifteen  years,  that  they  couldn't  quite 
take  t'  Gingerbread  Jenkins.  After  I 
made  a  little  call  on — on — well,  on  a  old 
friend  o'  mine — I  passed  a  good  deal  o' 
time  alone;  an'  one  day  when  I  was  pass- 
in'  the  candy-shop  I  found  this  little 
feller — this  same  little  feller  I  used  t' 
know — lookin'  in  the  window.  The  little 
monkey!  There  he  was,  Rowl,  lookin'  in 
the  window  o'  the  candy-shop  an'  pickin' 
an'  choosin'  like  mad.  The  little  tyke! 
I  used  t'  know  him  real  well.  A  nice  lit- 
tle feller,  Rowl — ^jus'  a  real  nice  little 
boy  I  used  t'  know — with  blue  eyes  an' 
freckles — an'  a  little  grin,  Rowl,  an'  a 
little  laugh,  an'  a  little  head  full  o'  the 
nicest  kind  o'  mischief.  He  didn't  know 
no  wickedness,  Rowl;  an'  he  didn't  know 
no  trouble,  an'  everybody  loved  him,  too, 
you  bet !  So  after  that  me  an'  him  passed 
a  good  deal  o'  time  together.  We  w^ent  t' 
the  woods,  Rowl,  an'  t'  Sunday-school, 
an'  t'  the  circus  lot,  an'  down  the  river, 
an'  over  t'  the  ball-grounds,  an'  up  t'  the 
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school-yard  when  the  boys  was  in,  an' 
jus'  everywhere  else  w^here  the  boys  used 
t'  go  when  I  was  a  boy  like  him.  An' 
then,  Rowl,  it  struck  me  that  he  was  a 
bit  too  young  an'  nice  t'  be  loafin'  around 
with  a  man  like  me.  Seemed  t'  me,  some- 
how, that  I  might  spoil  him.  I  wanted 
to  keep  him  friendly  and  good;  an'  so  I 
thought  I'd  better  come  back  t'  the  woods 
where  Gingerbread  Jenkins  was  born.' 

" '  Seems  t'  me,'  says  I,,  ^  that  I,  too, 
used  t'  know  that  little  feller.' 

"  '  You  did/  s-ays  he ;  ^  but  he  was  a  bit 
older  then.' 

"  ^  He  was  a  nice  clean  boy,'  says  I, 
'  when  I  first  knowed  him.' 
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"  *  Wa>i  he?'  says  lie.  "  lually  iiuaii 
it,  Rowir 

"  '  A  p-oovl  boy/  says  I. 

" '  Rowl,'  says  he,  '  I've  lost  my  soul!' 

"  '  It  may  be  lyin'  around  somewhere-^ 
handy,'  says  I.    '  I  wouldn't  worry.' 

"  '  I've  lost  it !'  says  ho. 

"  *  Well,'  says  I.  '  ^vhen  a  man  once 
misses  his  soul,  an'  wants  it  back  acrain. 
he  can  usually  find  it,  if  he  takc<  tli(> 
trouble  t'  look  for  it  riirht  away.' 

"  ^  I'll  never  find  mine,'  says  he. 

"  '  Not,'  says  I,  'if  you  carry  your  can- 
dle in  a  bottle.'  " 

Rowl  paused  to  si^h. 

"  They  eare  uo  more  for  a  man's  soul 
in  th<'  shanty  saloons  of  a  Wi^stern  lumln^r 
town,"  the  scaler  cnutinued,  ])rescntly, 
"than  for  a  sour  tin  can.  They  toss  'cm 
into  the  ^arljaire-pail,  or  throw  'en>  into 
the  back  yard,  with  the  ^ainc  wish  t'  kc<i) 
th(»ir  barrooms  ready  for  business.  In 
Pale  Peter's  place  at  Thirty  Drinks,  an' 
in  every  other  ramshackle*,  s(|uattin', 
packin'-box-an'-tar-paper  dive  <•'  the  town, 
from  the  Cafe  of  E^'ptian  l)c-lijihts  t' 
the  Lumber-jack's  Rest,  they  never  jiive 
Ginjrerbread  Jenkins  a  show.  When 
Thirty  Drinks  ijoes  -west-by-north  on  the 
trail  o'  the  lumber-camps,  I'm  thinkin', 
there'll  be  a  marvellous  heap  o'  castaway 
souls  left  with  the  tin  cans  an'  ol'  shoes 
on  the  site  of  it.  Oinaerbread  Jenkins 
worked  at  the  Bi^  Chance  camps  that 
winter,  an'  wasted  in  the  saloons  o' 
Thirty  Drinks.  '  You  see,  Rowl,'  says  he, 
^  I  got  a  good  deal  t'  forget.'  'Twas  a 
week's  harsli  labor  to  his  middle  in  snow 
for  a  night's  waste  lined  up  at  Pale 
Peter's  bar  with  a  drove  o'  squealin' 
swine.  '  You  see,  Rowl,  I've  lost  my  soul,' 
says  he,  'an'  I  I'us'  got  t'  forget  it.'  A 
wonderful  fuss  he  made  about  rhat  soul 
when  well  gone  in  liquor.  There  was 
never  a  man  so  drunk — none  so  foul — 
that  he  wouldn't  buttonhole  an'  bore  him 
with  a  whimperin'  tale  of  his  state  an' 
condition  an'  what  he  used  t'  be.  But 
that  was  Gingerbread  Jenkins:  'twas 
spree  in  town  t'  forget  the  shivers  in 
camp.  That  was  Gingerbread  Jenkins 
before  the  Reverend  John  Fairmeadow 
followed  him  out  t'  the  middle  o'  No 
Man's  Lake  an'  opened  his  bottle  in  a 
blizzard  o'  wind  an'  snow. 

"  I    mind    I   encountered    Gingerbread 


.Ienkin>.  sliakju'  with  the  li(|nor  o'  tliree 
days  gone,  an'  druidv  witli  tlie  day'- 
drinks,  leanin*  over  Pale  P»ter's  liar,  that 
night.  A  mail  iiiLiiit.  to.,:  Christma- 
week — with  the  crew>^  from  Ki'ttle  an' 
Big  Bend  i)aid  otV  an'  six'udin',  an'  an 
Irish  outfit  from  tlu'  ^^Ho\\•  Tree  work> 
t'  rai>^e  lu'll. 

'*  *  (\>me  out  o'  this!'  says  I. 

"  '  Xo  tim(\'  says  he. 

'*  '  Xo  time,  ye  fool!'  <ays  T.  'You've 
no  time  f 

'''You  see.  Row),'  says  he.  •  Tm  busy.' 

*' ' 'Tis  no  strange  (M-enpat  ion,'  says  I. 
'  ^'o^'ve  worked  hard  at  it  licretid'ore  an' 
might   re-t.' 

'*  '  All  th(    same.'  says  h<',  *  I'm  busy.' 

'•  •  ( limrcrbn  ad,'  says  1,  'what's  this 
new  job,  anyhow  V 

"  '  Well,  Iiowl,'  says  h(\  '  I'm  insultin' 
the  de\  il.' 

'•' Whyr  says  L 

••"I  don't  Hl-r  him,'  says  he.  'He 
irritates  me.  An',  an.vhow,'  says  he,  '  1 
want  t'  get  even.' 

"  '  'Tis  a  thankless  profession,'  says  I. 

"  '  You  see,'  says  he,  '  I'm  doin'  jus'  as 
much  damage  as  I  can  in  the  time  J 
got  left.' 

"  '  You'll  never  ixot  even,'  says  T. 

"'Xot  if  I  waste  juy  time  like  this,' 
says  he.  'T  ain't  f/ol  much  time,'  says 
he;  'but  by  (Jod!  Rowl,  I'll  make  the 
ol'  man  squirm  while  T  can.  I'll  sauce 
him,  by  (Jod!  I'm  fightin'  mad,  Rowl. 
Xever  was  so  mad  before.  I  want  t' 
get  even,  God  knows !'  says  he.  '  I  want 
t'  get  as  near  even  as  I  can  with  the 
devil  that  misled  me.  I  ain't  got  much 
time  left,  neither,  t'  do  it  in;  but  I'm 
usin'  my  time  t'  the  best  advantage.' 
With  that  he  turned  t'  the  bar.  '  W^hat's 
t'  become  o'  all  you  bo.ys,  anyhow?'  says 
lie,  lookin'  the  length  of  it.  'Eh?'  says 
he.  '  Is  you  boys  got  t'  thinkin'  you  can 
dodge  the  lightnin'  o'  the  Lord  God 
A'mighty?  All  hands  at  this  here  bar,' 
says  he,  '  is  a-goin'  t'  hell.  That's  what ! 
You're  hell-bent,  you.  poor  damn'  fools 
an'  sots  an'  pigs.  Haven't  I  warned  you  ? 
Eh?  Haven't  I  been  hangin'  over  this 
here  bar  for  the  last  half-hour  a-tellin' 
you  you're  goin'  t'  hell?  You  can't  blame 
me  for  it.'  Lie  called  the  bartender  then. 
'  Charlie,  boy,'  says  he,  in  a  whisper, 
hardly  able  t'  talk  on  account  of  his  cold, 
^  pass  the  bottle.     I'm  athirst  an'  parched 
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for  rum.  Look  here,  boys/  says  he,  when 
he'd  swallowed  his  whiskey.  ^  There'll  be 
some  o'  you  get  t'  hell  before  I  do  if 
the  rum  holds  out  an'  the  signs  read 
true.  An'  when  you  come  face  t'  face 
with  or  Nick — an'  when  the  choir  o' 
wee  black  imps  waves  their  little  pitch- 
forks an'  strikes  up  the  hymn  o'  wel- 
come^ — an'  when  01'  Nick  takes  you 
by  the  hand — you  may  give  him  a  dig 
in  the  ribs  for  me,  boys,  if  you've 
the  mind. 

"'"Hist,  your  Honor!"  says  you; 
"  there's  a  hand  back  there  at  Thirty 
Drinks  that  isn't  no  friend  o'  yourn." 

u  i  ic  j?|j  never  believe  it,"  says  he. 

" ' "  You'd  best  beware,"  says  you ; 
"  he's  insultin'  you  daily,  an'  he'd  knife 
you  in  the  back  if  he  got  the  chance." 

"  '  "  At  Thirty  Drinks  ?"  says  he.  "  An' 
no  friend  o'  mine?" 

"  '  "  The  same,"  says  you. 

"'"Huh!"  says  he.  "Well,  well! 
Much  'bliged,  I'm  sure.  I'll  have  t'  look 
into  Ms.  They're  doin'  poorly  in  the 
lumber-woods  these  times,  it  seems." 

"  '  "  Gingerbread  Jenkins  he's  called," 
says  you. 

" ' "  I've  many  friends  o'  the  name," 
says  he. 

"  '  "  He's  doubtless  down  on  the  books," 
says  you,  "'  as  James  Alfred  Jenkins,  of 
Argyle  Harbor,  on  the  North  Coast. 
Don't  you  make  no  mistake  about  the 
Jenkins,"  says  you,  "  or  you'll  rue  it.  An' 
don't  you  let  him  in  here.  You  let 
Gingerbread  Jenkins  go  Aloft  in  peace. 
Otherwise,  your  Honor,"  says  you, 
"  there'll  be  a  mutiny  in  hell  before  you 
got  time  t'  clap  Gingerbread  Jenkins 
in  irons."  ' 

"  '  I  reckon,'  says  Pale  Peter's  wee  lit- 
tle boy,  who  was  sittin'  on  the  bar  at  my 
elbow,  '  that  Gingerbread  Jenkins  would 
never  get  in  if  I  kep'  hell.' 

"  Well,  well !"  Kowl  laughed,  in  a  large 
and  hearty  way,  "the  boys  howled  with 
delight  an'  bought  Gingerbread  Jenkins 
another  drink."  He  sighed.  "  God  help 
him !"  said  he.  "  I  left  him  then,  preach- 
in'  hell  an'  damnation,  between  coughs, 
in  that  roarin'  barroom,  t'  get  even  with 
the  devil,  while  time  was  left.  He'd 
struck  bottom,  all  right — an'  struck  hard, 
too:  the  little  Jimmie  Jenkins  that 
Gingerbread  Jenkins  used  t'  know  an' 
!  still  loved. 
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"  It  was  snowin'  too  hard  for  me  t' 
take  the  Big  Chance  trail  that  night. 
There  was  a  big  gale  blowin'  jdown — a 
thick  nor'wester  at  thirty  below.  Lord ! 
but  'twas  a  nasty  cold  night  in  the  open. 
I'd  small  stomach  for  the  tote-load  from 
Grass  Landin'  through  the  Blasted  Cedar 
muskeg :  I'd  none  at  all  for  the  frost  an' 
the  sweep  o'  the  wind  on  No  Man's  Lake. 
So  I  sat  in  the  window  o'  Pale  Peter's 
place — I'm  no  hand  with  a  bottle — an' 
v/atched  the  snow  drive  through  the  light 
that  fell  warm  an'  yellow  from  the  office. 
I  thought  a  deal  about  Gingerbread  Jen- 
kins— perhaps  overmuch  an'  softly  for 
the  harsh  kind  o'  man  I  am.  I  remem- 
bered the  day  that  he  come  t'  the  Bottle 
River  camp :  I  remembered  the  clean,  live, 
young  look  of  him,  an'  the  hope  he  had, 
an'  the  morning  song  on  his  lips,  an'  the 
love  o'  life  in  his  heart,  an'  the  unspoiled 
soul  that  was  his.  Well,  well!  he  was  a 
good  boy,  was  Gingerbread  Jenkins,  in 
them  days — a  boy  with  a  straight  back, 
an'  free  shoulders,  an'  a  head  held  up, 
an'  eyes  that  never  shifted,  an'  a  laugh 
that  wasn't  afraid  of  itself.  I'm  older 
than  him;  an'  I  used  t'  think,  I  remem- 
ber, that  t'  Bottle  River  at  last  had  come 
a  boy  they  couldn't  spoil  of  his  youth 
an'  his  wages.  I  v^as  yoiihg^  then,  after 
all.  I  was  only  a  poor  damned  fool.  I 
didn't  know,  as  I  know  now,  that^  never 
a  boy  was  bom  they  wouldn't  ruin  on 
Bottle  River.  Ruin?  Ay;  never  a  boy 
they  w^ouldn't  ruin  for  the  sheer  sport! 
An'  I  kep'  right  on  believin'  in  young 
Gingerbread  Jenkins,  in  them  old  days, 
when  he  was  a  boy,  until,  one  Satur- 
day night,  he  went  out  t'  Thirty  Drinks, 
with  ol'  Bum  Lush  an'  Billy  the  Beast, 
t'  learn  about  life. 

" '  T'  learn  jus'  a  little,'  says  he, 
*  about  life.' 

"  '  Don't  you  go,  Jimmie,'  says  I. 

"  '  Jus'  this  once,'  says  he.    '  I  want  to.' 

" '  Don't  you  do  it,'  says  I. 

" '  Jus'  once,'  says  he,  '  won't  do  no 
harm.' 

"  '  Don't  you  go,'  says  I. 

"  '  Jus'  this  once,'  says  he.  '  I'll  only 
look  on.' 

"  '  No,  no  !'  says  1. 

"  '  Jus'  this  once,'  says  he. 

"  '  God  help  you,  Jimmie !'  says  1. 

"  '  Jus'  once,'  says  he. 

"  They   fetched   him   back  on   Monday 
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morn i  11 V'  Kowl  sighed,  "  pretty  well  in- 
formed. After  that,"  he  added,  repeating 
the  sigh.  ^'  he  was  what  you  might  call 
a  fairly  inquirin'  student.  An'  that's 
the  way  it  goes,"  he  declared,  scowling, 
''  with  all  the  boys  that  come  loggin'  t' 
these  woods." 

It  was  still  blowing  high.  The  fire  in 
the  superintendent's  office  had  burned  to 
expiring  coals.  No  comfortable  glow  of 
light — no  red  warmth — no  genial  sparkle 
and  crackling — proceeded  from  it.  The 
room  was  cold.  And  now  the  frosty  gale 
intruded  upon  us  who  had  forgotten  it. 
And  it  was  blowing  a  blizzard  outside; 
all  the  world  of  the  woods  was  bitter 
with   cold   and   wind   and   driven   snow — 


iii!iiiif;il  w  il  li  iii-lit. 
riir  ^iipt  riiiliiidi'iit 
«'":i.\(d  tlu'  lire  to  a 
l'I;i/.f.  and  heaiH'd  it 
with  dry  wood;  and 
whiK'  it  sputtcn'd 
;iii(l  roared  with  tlic 
bi-t.\-  intention  of 
i-t'C(»\('ring  itself.  \vo 
waited  for  lb<'  senti- 
mental old  <ealer  to 
re  s  n  in  e  tlie  tah^ 
of  ( iiniicrliread  Jen- 
kins. 

'■  I'  h  «•  lu'Vi'rend 
dohn  I'^airnieadow." 
Ii«  went  on,  "  traded  (Jingerbread  Jen- 
kin-  from  Pale  Peter's  i)lace  t'  tlu'  middle 
'•'  Xo  Man's  Lake,  that  night  I  told  you 
of,  an'  fetched  him  home  on  his  back;  and 
Avitliin  five  days  from  that  time,  Ginger- 
bi'ead  Jenkins  was  converted." 

'*  Was  wJiat?^''  said  the  suiierintendent. 
"  Converted ;  'tis  the  only  word  I  know 
for  the  thing." 
''Whor 

"  Oingerbread      Jenkins,      I'm      tellin' 
I !" 

The  superintendent  laughed. 
''  Yn\\  nmy  call  it  what  you  like," 
IJowl  replied,  in  a  growl,  "an'  you  may 
laugh  to  suit  the  word;  but  you  don't 
prove  nothin'  t'  me.  I  know  that  John 
Fairmeadow  tracked  Gingerbread  Jen- 
kins t'  the  middle  o'  No  Man's  Lake,  that 
night,  in  a  gale  that  chased  me  indoors, 
an'  you  wouldn't  face  t'  save  life,  an'  that 
John  Fairmeadow  found  him  there,  half 
crazy  with  what  he'd  had,  tryin'  t'  open 
a  bottle  o'  whiskey  with  frozen  hands, 
an'  that  he  carried  him  home  on  his  own 
back,  God  knows  how!  What  John 
Fairmeadow  done  t'  Gingerbread  Jen- 
kins, when  he  got  him  home,  I  don't 
know,  no  more'n  you  do;  but  I  do  know 
that  he  kep'  Gingerbread  Jenkins  in  his 
own  room  over  One-Eyed  Mag's  for  five 
days,  an'  that  at  the  end  o'  that  time 
Gingerbread  Jenkins  was  converted,  for 
John  Fairmeadow  tol'  me  so,  an'  Ginger- 
bread Jenkins  didn't  deny  it.  An'  I 
know,  too,"  Rowl  went  on,  his  voice 
rising,  "  that  Gingerbread  Jenkins  would- 
n't stir  out-o'-doors  without  bavin'  Mag's 
little  Angel  by  the  hand,  an'  that  not  a 
man  o'  Thirty  Drinks  would  ask  Ginger- 
bread Jenkins  t'  take  a  dram  when  little 
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Angel  was  along.  An'  I  know,  more- 
over," lie  conclnded,  ''  that  in  four  weeks 
Gingerbread  Jenkins  was  himself  again 
— that  he  come  back  t'  the  Big  Chance 
camp — that  in  three  months  he  was  rosy, 
an'  clean,  an'  strong,  an'  happy,  an'  no 
more  afraid — that  he  was  a  boss  on  the 
Big  River  drive  o'  that  spring — an' 
that  in  the  fall  o'  the  year  he  was  of- 
fered a  superintendent's  job  by  01'  Bat 
Wallweather  o'  the  Yellow  Forks  Lum- 
ber Company." 

"  That's  a  good  deal  t'  know,"  said  the 
superintendent. 

"  No,  it  ain't,"  snapped  Bowl. 

"  It's  a  good  deal  t'  know." 

"  It's  the  kind  o'  thing  that  any  fool 
can  find  out  an'  know  that  wants  to." 

"  Well,"  drawled  the  superintendent, 
"  I  ain't  much  up  on  miracles." 

''It's  nothin'  t'  know  at  all,"  said 
Bowl ;  "  but  it's  a  devil  of  a  lot  to  ex- 
plain." 

The  superintendent  laughed. 

"  The  Beverend  John  Fairmeadow," 
Bowl  resumed,  "  is  the  parson  that 
preaches  in  the  bunk-houses  o'  these 
woods.  God  knows  where  he  come  from! 
We've  no  notion  hereabouts.  But  you  can 
bet  your  life  the  devil  is  aware  that  he  is 
on  the  spot.  John  Fairmeadow's  on  the 
30b,  my  boy,  from  the  Big  Biver  to  the 
camps  o'  the  Logosh  Beservation;  there 
isn't  a  barroom  in  four  hundred  square 
miles  where  he  can't  call  the  bartender 
Johnnie,  nor  a  bunk-house  where  he  isn't 
at  home.  Lie's  a  big  man.  I  mean  it : 
he's  a  great  big  man — a  man  of  our  kind 
and  big  by  our  scale.  It  took  a  man  big 
in  body  an'  heart  an'  faith — a  bigger  man 
than  me  in  the  ways  that  we  know  as 
bigness — t'  put  Gingerbread  Jenkins  on 
his  back  in  the  middle  0'  'No  Man's  Lake 
an'  fetch  him  t'  Thirty  Drinks  through 
the  wind  an'  snow  an'  frost  o'  that  night ; 
an'  it  takes  a  bigger  man  than  any  other 
big  man  I  ever  knew  t'  operate  in  a 
religious  fashion,  without  cant  an'  all 
manner  0'  foolishness,  in  the  bunk- 
houses  an'  bars  an'  dives  o'  these  woods. 
I'm  no  judge  o'  Christians,  havin'  han- 
dled none  in  my  business,  an'  I've  heard 
ill  tales  o'  their  state  in  these  days;  but 
I  know  that  an  ounce  o'  John.  Fair- 
meadow  t'  the  gallon  o'  this  generation's 
Christianity    would    cure    the    wrongs    0' 


the  world  in  a  day — an'  I  draw  my  own 
conclusions.  'Tis  said  by  the  boys  from 
the  East  that  men  don't  go  t'  church 
no  more.  I  don't  know:  maybe  not.  I 
don't  care.  Anyhow,  John  Fairmeadow's 
a  minister  for  men;  he's  no  little  sister 
0'  the  rich. 

"  At  this  time  he  had  headquarters 
with  One-Eyed  Mag,  which  kept  the 
Mother-Used-t'-Make-It  Bestaurant,  near 
the  depot  at  Thirty  Drinks,  a  large  an' 
flabby  lady,  not  open  t'  suspicion,  a  per- 
fectly respectable  person,  poor  soul!  on 
account  o'  one  eye  an'  various  other 
varieties  0'  looks — these  same  head- 
quarters bein'  a  home-made  institution  0' 
one  room  with  a  barred  window  for  the 
confinement  an'  cure  0'  the  snakes. 
Tliere  Avas  a  bit  of  a  mystery  at  Mag's, 
too,  with  which  the  parson  had  nothin' 
to  do.  'Twas  in  the  shape  of  a  wee  small 
girl — a  pretty  little  rogue  called  Angel — 
which  Mag  foster-mothered  like  a  lonely 
hen;  an'  'twas  this  child  that  had  led 
Gingerbread  Jenkins  around  by  the 
hand  at  Thirty  Drinks  while  the  wish 
for  liquor  was  yet  on  him.  'Twas  a  mys- 
tery that  couldn't  be  accounted  for  by 
no  guessin'  the  boys  o'  Thirty  Drinks 
was  able  for.  'Twas  said  that  a  lady 
from  Big  Bapids  come  t'  see  the  child 
w^hen  nobody  was  look  in' — a  real  lady  o' 
fashion  with  reasons  of  her  own — an'  I'm 
able  t'  say,  as  it  turned  out,  that  a  lady 
from,  nearer  than  Big  Bapids  would  often 
slip  in  at  the  kitchen  door  of  a  dark  night 
t'  see  little  Angel  put  t'  bed ;  but  it  wasn't 
no  lady  o'  fashion. 

"  '  I'm  a  converted  man,  parson,'  says 
Gingerbread  Jenkins,  one  day  in  the  fall, 
•  but  I'm  jus'  as  much  ashamed  o'  my- 
self as  I  used  t'  be.  Seems  t'  me,'  says 
he,  '  that  a  converted  man  ought  t'  be 
doin   somethin'.' 

'^ '  You're  workin'.  Gingerbread,'  says 
the  parson. 

"  '  Oh,  shucks  !'  says  Gingerbread ;  '  any 
fool  can  worh.  I  mean  somethin'  big 
an'  real.' 

"  '  For  example,  what  ?'  says  the  parson. 

" '  Well,'  says  Gingerbread  Jenkins, 
'  takin'  care  o'  somebody.' 

"  '  For  example,  who  ?'  says  the  parson. 

"  '  Well,'  says  Gingerbread,  '  somebody, 
anyhow.' 

'''But  wlwf 

"  '  Well,'  says  Gingerbread,  '  a  woman.' 
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'' 'riu^  parson  looked  ( Jin.mrltnnd  in  tli" 
eyo  for  a  hvi^  tinu\     '  SoT  says  lir. 

'' ^  Yes,'  says  (iinii<'rl)rea(l ;  *  seems  V 
me  tliat  every  deeeiit  man  ou^lit  t'  lie 
rakiif  care  of  a  woman,  whetlier  he's  a 
converted  Christian  man  or  not.  What's 
a  man  for?'  says  he.  An'  so  I'm  tix(<l 
an'  deternuned  in  this,'  says  lie.  '  that 
a  decent  man  onffht  t'  jret  married,  an' 
settle  down,  an'  take  care  o'  somehody, 
an'  he  somebody.' 

" '  Are  you  able  t'  take  care  of  any- 
body?' says  the  parson. 

"  ^  I'm  able,'  says  Ginpcrbrea<l,  'if  Tin 
fit.  But  that's  what's  botherin'  me.  I've 
lived  free,  in  my  time,'  says  lie,  '  an'  as  I 
ficrnre  it  out  there  isn't  mnch  comin'  t'  the 
man  that's  lived  free.  So  I'm  not  askin' 
much  in  the  way  of  a  woman.  'M<)>t  any 
woman  would  Ix^  jrood  enoii£i-h  for  m(\  I'd 
be  able  t'  keep  tlie  dogs  ofl',  anyhow.  An' 
the  more  she'd  need  takin'  care  of,'  says 
he,  '  the  better  I'd  like  it.  Y  ■■  -  .'  <nv< 
he,  '  that's  a  man's  husificss.' 

"'Say  that  again,'  says  the  jtarson. 

" '  I  says,'  says  Gingerbread  Jenkins, 
Mhat  the  more  she'd  need  takin'  care  of 
the  better  I'd  like  it.' 

"  The  parson  jumped  u]i  an'  i)ut  his 
hands  on  Gingerbread's  shoulders.  '  Do 
you  mean  it  V  says  he.  '  Do  you  mean  it  ? 
—or  is  this  jus'  talk  ?' 

" '  Talkin'  be  hanged!'  says  Ginger- 
bread Jenkins.  '  I'm  not  give  t'  talkin'. 
O'  course  I  mean  it!' 

"'You're  a  big  man,  Gingerbread,' 
says  the  parson.     '  I  wonder  how  big.' 

"'I  don't  know/  says  Gingerbread. 

"'How  big?'  says  the  parson. 

"  '  Well,'  says  Gingerbread,  '  you  bet- 
ter measure  an'  see.' 

"  The  parson  walked  the  floor  in  a  deal 
o'  trouble.  By  an'  by  he  come  up  t' 
Gingerbread  Jenkins  again  an'  looked 
him  right  in  the  eye.  It  was  then  toward 
the  even  in',  John  Fairmeadow  says.  An' 
John  Fairmeadow  turned  Gingerbread 
Jenkins's  face  t'  the  window,  an'  looked 
into  his  eyes,  an'  tried  t'  search  the  last 
places  of  his  soul.  Gingerbread  Jenkins 
says  that  he  couldn't  stand  it  no  longer, 
by  an'  by,  an'  that  he  looked  away  from 
John  Fairmeadow^'s  eyes  t'  the  sunset 
clouds  beyond  the  pines,  an'  that  he  was 
afraid,  but  didn't  quite  know^  w^hy. 

" '  Jimmie,'  says  John  Fairmeadow^ 
'  listen  t'  m.e  well :  I'm  goin'  t'  measure 
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\i'iir  liiimilitN  .iiT  in  ynm*  1<»\«'  t»'  ilic 
world  for  Love'-  sake.  1  don't  misinider- 
>lan<l:  I  know.  Lo\'e  bealed  you,  wlu'ther 
you  know  it  or  not  in  tlie<e  words;  an' 
now  'tis  in  your  lieart   t'  love,  that  some 
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I  believe  that  you  v.ant  a  woman  t'  take 
eare  of — t'  uuard  an'  eherish  fnun  the  ills 
o'  life — because  you  believ<'  it  t'  1h'  tlu' 
duty  o'  men  t'  eare  for  women.  Listen 
t'  mv  well,  .liniiiiie  Jeid<ins:  I'm  goin' 
t'  nu^a-^ure  you,  now.  You  may  do,  if 
^<>\i  will,  what  no  other  Christian  man 
I  know  or  ever  knew — not  T,  most  of  all, 
(iod  help  me! — not  F — would  do  for  Love's 
sake.  Stand  uj).  d  iuunie  deiikins,'  says  he, 
'  an'  l>e  measured  li.\  tbe  measure  o'  Love!' 

"Gingerbread  deiikius  was  frightened. 
'  What's  all  this.  i)ar<on  ^'  says  he.  '  Wliat 
you  mean  V 

"  •  I  know  a  woman.' 

'*  '  Wliat  woman  (' 

"  '  A  needy  woman  with  a  heart  turned 
toward  a  love  just  like  this.' 

''' '  Then,'  says  Gingerbread  Jenkins, 
'  fetch  her  out.     If  I'm  fit,  I'm  willin'.' 

"  '  There's  little  Angel,'  says  the  parson. 

"  '  I  love  her,'  says  Gingerbread  Jen- 
kins. 

"  '  She  has  a  mother.' 

"'The  mother  o'  little  Angel!'  says 
Gingerbread  Jenkins.  '  The  mother  o' 
little  Angel — an'  mr!  I'm  not  fit.  She's 
a  lady!' 

"  '  The  mother  of  little  Angel,'  says  the 
parson,  '  is  no  lady.' 

"  Gingerbread  elenkins  jumped  away 
from  him.  ^  What  you  sayin'?'  says  he. 
'I  can't  do  that!  1  can't!  Man,  I  tell 
you  J 'can't!    I'm  jus'  not  able.' 

"'No,'  says  John  Fairmeadow;  'no 
man  could  do  that.' 

"'Speak  plain.'  says  Gingerbread  Jen- 
kins. '  Little  Angel's  mother  no  lady  ? 
What  is  she,  then?' 

" '  What  have  yon  been,  James  Jen- 
kins?' 

" '  I'm  not  what  I  was,'  says  Ginger- 
bread Jenkins. 

"  '  Nor  is  she,'  says  the  parson. 

" '  Parson,'  says  Gingerbread  Jenkins, 
'  I  guess  it's  jus'  about  time  for  you  t' 
lead  in  prayer.  Prayer's  a  pretty  good 
thing  in  a  case  like  this.  An'  I'm  tired,' 
says  he.  '  I'm  all  tired  out,  an'  I  want  t' 
be  prayed  for.     My  heart's  fixed  on  doin' 
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right,'  says  he ;  '  but  I  don't  know  what 
is  right.' 

"  '  Nor  do  I,'  says  the  parson. 

"  Gingerbread  Jenkins  says  that  at  that 
ver^^  niinnte  a  -flood  o'  sunshine  broke 
over  the  clouds  an'  made  the  whole  world 
light." 

"  And  so,"  said  the  superintendent, 
"  they  were  married  ?" 

"  They  was,  in  course  o'  time,"  Eowl 
replied,  gravely ;  "  an'  eTohn  Fairmeadow 
done  it." 

The  young  superintendent  whistled. 

"  She  was  a  sweet  little  woman,"  Rowl 


went  on,  in  a  muse.  "  She  was  sweet, 
an'  pretty,  an'  modest  as  ever  a  bride 
could  be,  an'  shy  in  the  company  o'  so 
much  joy.  Never  a  bride  whose  eyes 
shone  brighter ! 

"'God  bless  her!'  said  I,  in  my  heart; 
'an'  God  bless  ol'  Gingerbread  Jenkins!' 

"An,"  Eowl  concluded,  "  God  has." 

"  The  tale  has  a  happy  ending,"  the 
superintendent  laughed. 

"  Accordin'  t'  the  last  word  from 
Saskatchewan,"  Eowl  agreed.  "  An'  I've 
observed,"  he  added,  "that  a  man  o'  good 
courage  will  usually  unravel  a  happy 
endin'  from  the  tangle  of  his  life." 


"A    Lady    in    Bkick,"    by 
William    M.   Chase 

WIIIIJ'',  i)<)rtrnit-])aint('rs  ])(>rtray  tliiii'is  seen,  in 
r\(  ly  work  of  tlic  liiirlu'st  rank  tlio  clcnKiit  ol" 
iiHJividiiality,  t\\o  snlK'OUsci(»us  >«'ir  <>t'  iIk-  sitter, 
ri-t-  al)t>vc  external  likeness  and  awaken^  a  la-tiii^'  in- 
tiTot.  Portraits  in  wln'eli  this  rpiality  i^  vi\i<lly  hrenaht 
out  will  interest  helioldei-s  years  heiiee  to  whom  the  -itt<  r 
is  wholly  unknown,  (Jreat  portrait-painlers  idways  reveal 
(loci)  eon-^eiousness  of  the  ju'rsona!it\  of  th<ir  sitt<'rs, 
hintin<i-  at  things  thounht.  felt,  and  dreamed  alxuit. 
Knowiuii'  sueh  ixu'ti'ail-,  one  never  coutii-es  them.  'Thev 
stand  forth  as  di-tinet  revehitions,  showins:  the  painter's 
£iifts  of  peree|)tion  an<l  jxtwer  t(^  lift  his  work  ui)on  a 
])Iane  heyond  the  ahilit\'  ()f  <'onui!oii  mortal-,  and  tt>  send 
forth  some  m<'s<;mc  that  will  meet  the  neo(K  (d'  the  soul. 
From  tin-  jxiiiit  of  view  it  will  he  seen  that  it  is  net  the 
snhjeet  hut  the  artist,  and  what  he  eontrilmtes.  wliifh 
<iives  the  nhidiny-  interest  to  n  portrait. 

The  raiiiic  of  Mi-.  (Miaso's  acdiiexcments  i<  remarkahly 
varii'd.  In  his  poi-traits,  which  ai-c  now  uiidci'  con- 
sideration, hi-  cxprc'ssi(.n  has  -trixcii  to  me<'t  the  demands 
made  hy  the  individuality  (d  his  suhject.  His  vi-ual 
l>ereeption  is  extraordinary.  Knt  with  all  he  may  do  of 
sot  ])urpose  in  recordin£r  what  his  eye  sees,  nioro  is  aeeom- 
plishod  hy  the  eliminatinii'  and  harmonizing'  process  of  the 
unconscious  mind  in  its  efi'ort  to  express  the  hidden  im- 
l)ort  of  character,  I)nt  fashions  in  fcclinj>-  and  in  the 
way  of  sceino-  mou  and  things  chaniic  with  the  a^es. 
That  is  why  the  art  of  to-day  is  uidike  the  art  of  the 
eighteenth  or  thio  sixteenth  century.  The  ^lory  of  Chase 
or  Sars(Mit  dilTers  From  the  j^lory  of  Gainshorou<?h  or 
Van  Dyck  or  Titian.  The  taste  of  to-day  demands  of 
the  painter  truth  and  vi.cTjr  rather  than  courtly  elegance, 
hence  from  Chase  or  Sarj^ent  we  ne\er  look  for  the  grace- 
ful, flattering  portrait  of  those  earlier  times.  But  we 
do  expect  a  likeness  marked  hy  vitality,  showing  the 
artist's  individual  gifts  of  perception,  hut  without  arti- 
ficial embellishment  or  idealization. 

W.    S'lAXTOX    IIOWARI). 


"A     LADY     IN     BLACK,"     BY     WILLIAM     M,     CHASE 

Engraved  on   Wood  by  Henry  Wolf  from  the  Original  Painting 
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BY  ROBERT    W.   BRUERE 

General   Agent  of   the   New  York   Association  for   Improving  the   Condition  of  the   Poor 


IN  the  summer  of  1892  the  startling 
news  flashed  across  the  world  that 
the  hosts  of  Cholera  had  risen  up  in 
Persia,  that  they  had  marched  through 
Kussia  and  western  Europe,  destroying 
thousands;  that  Hamburg  was  under 
siege,  and  that  the  scourge  was  about  to 
invade  America.  On  the  31st  of  Au- 
gust the  cholera-ridden  steamship  Mo- 
ravia was  reported  at  quarantine  in  New 
York,  with  the  Normannia,  Rugia, 
Scandia,  Heligoland,  Bothnia,  all  from 
Hamburg,  following  in  close  order. 

Had  the  Pied  Piper  threatened  the  de- 
faulting burghers  of  Hamelin  with  a  re- 
turn of  all  the  rats  he  had  piped  into  the 
river  Weser,  with  all  the  rats  of  Hanover 
city  besides,  those  over-thrifty  Bruns- 
wickers  could  not  have  matched  the  terror 
of  New  York — and,  for  that  matter,  of 
the  entire  menaced  nation — seventeen 
years  ago.  Yet,  strangely  enough,  it 
was  this  very  intensity  of  the  popular 
fear  that  was  destined  to  make  the 
cholera  of  1892  remarl^able  for  its  be- 
neficent consequences. 

For  fully  a  decade  the  officers  of  the 
New  York  Plealth  Department,  instruct- 
ed by  the  discoveries  of  such  scientists 
as  Pasteur  and  Koch,  had  asked  in  vain 
for  a  bacteriological  laboratory  as  a  base 
from  which  to  make  thoroughgoing  war, 
not  only  upon  epidemics  such  as  cholera 
and  yellow  fever,  but  also  upon  all  forms 
of  endemic  contagion — diphtheria,  tuber- 
culosis, and  the  like.  But  in  those  days 
even  the  medical  profession  were  disposed 
to  ridicule  the  idea  that  myriads  of  "  little 
bugs "  could  flourish  upon  the  minute 
corpuscles  of  the  blood  to  our  bodily  de- 
struction. And  as  for  the  people  at  large 
— who  were  in  the  last  analysis  respon- 
sible for  the  denial  by  the  stolid  financial 
authorities  of  the  Health  Department's 
request — their  state  of  mind  was  pre- 
cisely like  that  of  the  dwellers  in  the 
ancient  Turkish  city  of  Van,  of  whom 
Mt.  p.   D.  Greene,  then  a  missionary  of 


the  American  Board,  tells  me  the  follow- 
ing story: 

A  caravan  had  brought  cholera  into 
the  city  over  the  route  travelled  centuries 
before  by  Xenophon  and  his  Ten  Thou- 
sand. The  disease  spread  rapidly,  for  its 
progress  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
w^ater-supply  that  came  from  a  near- 
by mountain  and  ran  through  the  streets 
in  open  ducts. 

The  population  of  the  city  was  equally 
divided  between  Mohammedans  and  Ar- 
menian Christians.  The  missionaries 
knew  that  cholera  entered  the  body  only 
through  the  mouth,  and  that  the  microbes 
might  be  destroyed  by  high  temperature; 
they  determined  accordingly  to  persuade 
the  people  to  boil  their  food  and  drink, 
and  sterilize  their  cooking  utensils.  The 
Mohammedans  were  impervious  to  ad- 
vice; they  declared  that  inasmuch  as 
Allah  had  written  upon  every  man's  fore- 
head the  precise  moment  and  manner  of 
his  death,  it  was  both  useless  and  blas- 
phemous to  try  to  thAvart  His  will  by 
infidel  precautions.  The  Armenians, 
while  not  equally  fatalistic,  showed,  like 
their  contemporaries  in  New  York,  the 
indifference  born  of  ignorance.  It  was 
only  when  people  began  to  die  by  the 
hundred  that  the  fear  of  death  stirred 
their  lethargy.  Then  they  turned  to  their 
priest,  Plovsep  Yartabed,  fcr  help. 

Now  when  the  missionaries  had  asked 
Hovsep  Vartabed  to  explain  to  his  congre- 
gation the  nature  of  cholera,  he  had  re- 
Tplied  that  the  lives  of  the  people  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  women  who  prepared 
the  food,  and  that  they  were  too  ignorant 
to  comprehend  the  diiference  between  a 
germ  and  a  mountain-lion.  But  the  in- 
genious priest  had  resources  of  his  own. 
He  gathered  his  flock  into  the  great  Arme- 
nian church,  and  when  they  were  packed 
as  close  as  they  could  sit  upon  the  floor,  he 
put  on  his  flowing  clerical  robes,  mounted 
the  pulpit,  and  shaking  his  long,  bony  fin- 
ger, began  to  harangue  them  as  follows: 
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iiAKn;irs  M().\iiil\"  ma(.a/iM' 


"  Have  1  not  told  vou,  iiiisi-nililt'  sin- 
ners, that  unless  you  reiX'HtcHl  and  wcrr 
more  zealous  in  your  rclip^ious  dutie-^, 
(Jod  would  surely  punish  you  ^  Behold, 
lie  has  permitted  the  \vat<T  to  swarm 
with  little  snakes,  so  that  the  jx-oph-  ju-r- 
ish.  Whenet'  came  these  snakes?  Virily 
1  say  unto  you  that  they  are  nouj;ht  hut 
devils  that  Ciod  has  unloosed  from  lull 
to  chasten  you  sinners.  I)isjruis4Ml  as  lit- 
tle snakes,  they  have  Hed  to  the  wat(»r 
to  cool  off.  Woe  unto  them  that  drink 
the  cup  of  Satan,  or  eook  in  unhallowed 
water,  for  them  the  devils  will  surely 
seize  and  destroy.  There  is  only  one  way  of 
escaix':  make  the  water  so  hot  that  the 
imps  will  he  frlad  to  run  hack  to  (iehen- 
na,  wlicnee  they  eame.  Wlu'U  the  water 
hoils,  you  may  know  that  ever>'  l>ur^tin^^ 
huhlde  is  a  devil  that  leaps  from  the  pot  I" 

This  announeement  was  received  with 
cries  of  alarm  and  moans  of  ri'pentance. 
The  women  did  not  wait  for  the  henedie- 
tion;  they  arose  like  startled  pifreons, 
rushed  home,  and  hejran  hoilin^'-  husily. 
And  it  was  fully  t^\•^)  months  after  th<' 
last  case  of  cholera  was  n^jiortcd  that  the 
kettles  of  Van  cooled  down. 

The  New-Yorkers  of  1.S92  were  (piite 
as  benighted  in  respect  to  public  health 
as  these  Armenian  Christians,  only  tliey 
were  far  less  reliprious;  so  that  when  the 
cholera-ridden  ships  at  their  2:ates  ter- 
rified them  with  the  fear  of  death  they 
turned  to  the  ITenlth  Department,  as 
the  people  of  Van  turned  to  their  priest, 
ff>r  protection. 

The  department  did  not  answer  with 
a  fable;  its  officers  simply  renewed  their 
request  for  a  bacteriological  laboratory-. 
They  explained  again  that  cholera  was 
nothing  hut  a  microbe,  or  rather  swarm- 
ing myriads  of  microbes,  as  destructive 
to  man  as  the  seventeen -year  locusts  to 
the  plants  of  the  field,  but  so  infinitesi- 
mally  small  that  they  might  easily  elude 
the  utmost  vigilance,  unless  the  depart- 
ment were  equipped  w^ith  the  powerful 
lenses  essential  to  microscopic  research. 
And  this  announcement,  too,  was  received 
with  expressions  of  alarm  and  repent- 
ance— and  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  voted  the  requisite  funds. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  cholera  of  1892 
caused  the  establishment  of  the  first 
municipal  bacteriological  laboratory  in 
the   world,   and   not   only   inaugurated   a 


new  <*ra  in  uoverninental  metllo(|■^  ul"  emi- 
M'rving  i)ublic  lualtii,  but  also  gave  a 
fresh  impulse  to  tlu'  revolution  that 
science  bad  already  initiated  in  the 
pojiular.  fatalistic  concej)tion  of  (lisease 
and  death.  To-day  the  scouts  (d'  the 
laboratory  keep  sharp  watch  not  only  of 
the  ships  <'ntering  the  p<trt,  but  also  over 
the  milk  and  water  sujjply,  the  oyster  Ind-. 
the  meat  and  vegetable  mark<'ts.  and  all 
tJH'  various  channels  within  aiul  with(»ut 
the  city  through  which  destni<-tive  mi- 
crobes can  entiT. 

Already  the  results  have  l>e<'n  in-piring. 
and  justify  the  department  in  adopting 
the  motto  <d'  Pa-it«'ur,  that  it  is  within 
their  power  to  ri<l  the  city  of  ever\  i):iiii- 
sitie  disease,  hardly  i-xcepting  old  ag<' 
itself.  There  is  a  certain  dramatic  in- 
terest in  the  mere  recital  n\'  <(.nie  of  the 
tacts  of  achievement. 

In  November,  1S4.S.  the  packet-ship 
Xcir  York  arrived  from  Havre  with 
cholera  on  board;  during  the  remainder 
of  that  and  the  ioUowiug  year  r),()7'»  ])<•"- 
|ile  died  ill  a  population  of  oSO.Odd.  In 
\ovenili<'r,  ls«'».').  the  st<'amship  AUanla. 
aNo  from  Ilavn-.  arrived  with  cholera  on 
board;  <liiring  the  i-<'niaiii(Ier  of  tlwit  and 
the  following  year  1,147  people  died  in 
a  population  of  750,00(1.  In  1s!»l>,  the 
date  of  the  l)acteriological  laboratory, 
f>nly  nine  people  died  in  a  population  of 
2,000,000!  And,  what  is  of  special  sig- 
nificance, the  disease  was  not  only  re- 
stricted to  a  few  cases,  but,  to  quote  the 
contemporary  report  of  the  ITealth  De- 
partment, "  each  case  was  confined  prac- 
tically to  the  room  in  which  it  occurred," 
showing  that  epidemics  can  be  prevent- 
ed by  isolation,  scientific  care,  and  dis- 
infection when  the  microscope  definitely 
reveals  the  whereabouts  of  the  disease- 
breeding  germs. 

Since  1892  cholera  has  been  unknown 
in  New  York.  Moreover,  typhus  fever, 
that  before  1892  took  many  lives  each 
year,  has  entirely  disappeared.  Typhoid, 
though  its  annual  toll  is  still  high,  owing 
to  its  ability  to  steal  into  the  city  in 
milk,  on  fruit,  on  the  legs  of  the  common 
house-fiy,  and  especially  in  the  bodies  of 
so-called  "  typhoid  -  carriers  "  —  bakers, 
dairymen,  and  others,  who,  once  having 
bad  the  disease,  retain  it  in  their  systems 
after  recover\%  and  spread  it  through  the 
food  and  drink  they  touch — is  no  longer 
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an  epidemic  disease.  When  it  pulls  off 
an  "  outbreak,"  as  the  Health  Depart- 
ment calls  its  sporadic  appearance,  it  is 
swiftly  localized,  thanks  to  the  micro- 
scope, and  usually  as  swiftly  suppressed. 

In  1892  diphtheria  destroyed  in  what 
is  now  Greater  New  York  3,243  lives,  and 
4,530  in  1894.  Then  in  1895  the  bacteri- 
ological laboratory  reinforced  its  micro- 
scopic work  with  the  manufacture  of 
diphtheria  antitoxin.  The  deaths  from 
the  disease  immediately  diminished,  until 
in  1907  they  had  dropped  to  1,614,  al- 
though the  city  had  added  a  million  to 
its  population. 

In  brief,  the  microbe,  by  appearing  as 
the  true  cause  of  pathological  conditions, 
has  shown  how  disease  may  be  conquered. 
In  New  York,  as  elsewhere  when  similar 
methods  have  been  adopted,  the  general 
death  rate  has  splendidly  fallen — only 
from  26.68  in  the  thousand  in  1869  to 
26.11  in  1891;  but  then  to  25.38  in  1892, 
when  the  laboratory  began  its  work;  to 
19.81  in  1897;  and  to  18.10  in  1903.  If 
the  death  rate  of  1892  prevailed  to-day, 
the  city's  annual  mortality  would  be  in- 
creased by  25,000  souls ! 

Surely  this  is  an  inspiring  record. 
And  yet  since  1903  the  general  death  rate 
has  again  become  almost  stationary.  What 
is  the  trouble?  There  has  been  no  slack- 
ness in  the  administration  of  the  Health 
Department.  But  an  examination  of  the 
departmental  records  reveals  a  curious 
fact:  the  diseases  that  are  stationary,  or 
whose  destructiveness  is  actually  grow- 
ing, are  the  diseases  of  poverty:  pneu- 
monia, that  preys  upon  the  fatigued  and 
those  whose  resistant  vitality  is  low; 
tuberculosis,  that  haunts  the  huddled  tene- 
ments; and  those  diseases  of  infancy  that 
multiply  where  mothers  are  frail,  or  over- 
worked, or  cannot  for  various  reasons 
nurse  their  children — diarrhea  and  so- 
called  "  congenital  debility." 

With  these,  and  especially  with  tuber- 
culosis and  the  aforenamed  diseases  of 
infancy,  sanitary  science  alone  has  seem- 
ed unable  to  cope.  Accordingly,  as  pecul- 
iarly the  diseases  of  poverty,  they  have 
opened  the  doors  of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment to  "  social  "  workers — that  is,  to  the 
servants  of  organized  charity,  the  mod- 
ern Samaritan. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the 
municipal     bacteriological     laboratory     a 
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change  took  place  in  the  theory  of  phi- 
lanthropy no  less  radical  than  that  in- 
augurated in  the  popular  theory  of  dis- 
ease by  the  cholera  microbe  itself.  The 
paid  social  workers,  who  had  begun  to 
be  entrusted  with  the  administration  of 
the  great  charities,  were  abandoning  the 
idea  of  poverty  as  the  heaven-inflicted 
penalty  of  moral  turpitude,  the  perpetual 
harvest  of  Eve's  great  transgression; 
under  the  influence  of  social  economic 
thinkers,  they  were  shifting  the  respon- 
sibility for  human  waste,  as  poverty  was 
coming  to  be  called,  to  social  environ- 
ment and  adverse  economic  conditions. 
Moreover,  they  held  the  doctrine  of 
'^  surplus  wealth,"  based  upon  the  knowl- 
edge that  industry  directed  by  science 
was  producing  more  of  the  necessaries 
than  the  race  required  for  its  vigorous 
and  healthful  sustenance.  If  some  part 
of  this  surplus  wealth  could  be  applied 
to  the  wretched  environment  of  the  poor, 
poverty,  these  social  workers  had  begun 
to  believe,  would  go  the  way  of  epi- 
demic disease. 

An  analysis  of  the  records  of  the  great 
charities  shows  that  disease  is  a  serious 
disabling  factor  in  fully  three-fifths  of 
their  cases  of  dependency;  the  records  of 
the  Health  Department  show  that  fully 
three-fourths  of  the  cases  of  tuberculosis 
and  infant  mortality  are  related  to  pov- 
erty. Clearly  there  was  need  for  an  al- 
liance betw^een  these  two  divisions  of  the 
city's  human  repair-shop. 

The  Samaritan  took  the  initiative  and 
brought  to  the  problem  a  point  of  view 
som.ewhat  different  from  that  of  the  of- 
ficers of  the  Health  Department.  The 
health  officers,  with  their  bacteriological 
laboratory,  were  primarily  interested  in 
the  detection  and  annihilation  of  mi- 
crobes; the  philanthropists  were  con- 
cerned with  improving  environmental 
conditions  and  with  lightening  the  load 
of  the  poor,  so  as  to  increase  their  fund 
of  vital  resistance.  In  1902  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  created  a  special 
committee  to  look  into  the  "  social,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  medical,  aspects  of  tuber- 
culosis, and  to  study  the  relation  between 
this  disease  and  overcrowding,  infected 
tenements,  and  unhealthful  occupations." 
It  was  soon  found  that  tuberculosis 
flourished  most  rankly  where  rooms  were 
overcrowded,    budgets    were    small,    and 
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people  were  ignorant  of  the  laws  <»i 
hygiene.  Bad  housing  and  ignorance 
were  set  down  as  the  eliief  social  causes 
of  the  disease.  Tlie  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  had  been  largely  responsible 
for  the  creation  of  the  new  Tenement 
House  Department  and  for  tlie  new  tene- 
ment law  that  was  in1  ended  to  put  an 
end  to  dark  unsanitary  dwellings.  What 
seemed  now  mo>t  needed  was  a  eampai^n 
of  educatioii,  especially  among  the  poor. 

Accordingly  there  l>egau  a  >h(»wer  (»f 
tracts  and  pani])hlets  that  for  number 
were  like  the  sands  of  the  sirocco.  Cir- 
culai*s  were  issued  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands,  the  ]mblie  bill-boards  U'eanie 
familiar  standards  of  the  double  red  cross, 
lectures  were  delivered  and  handbills 
distributed  in  schools  and  s<'ttlements,  in 
churches  and  vacant  stores — even  the 
street-car  transfers  bore  mottoes  of  advice 
and  warning,  which  were  thus  ])id)lished 
to  the  number  of  fifty  millions  in  a  single 
year.  People  were  told  not  to  spit,  to 
keep  themselves  aud  their  homes  clean, 
to  eat  good  food  and  enough  (»f  it,  to 
ventilate  their  bedchandiers  thoroughly, 
and  in  case  they  themselves  were  already 
infected,  to  move  from  dark  rooms  to 
rooms  that  were  bright  and  sunny;  to 
sleep  in  the  open  air  when  ])ossible,  and 
if  their  disease  were  far  advanced  to 
leave  their  occupations  betimes  and  to 
seek  a  cure  in  a  sanatorium,  pid)lie  or 
private.  The  gospel  of  the  anti- 
tuberculosis campaign — "  tuberculosis  is 
curable,  communicable,  preventable '' — 
was  carried  into  the  tenements  for  the 
inspiration  of  the  poor  by  the  visitors 
of  a  hundred  charities,  it  was  repeated  to 
them  at  the  public  dispensaries,  and 
preached  to  them  from  the  pulpits. 

But  in  spite  of  so  much  admirable 
effort,  at  the  end  of  seven  years  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis 
issued  a  booklet,  in  which  it  declared 
that,  "  contrary  to  the  popular  impression, 
the  tuberculosis  death  rate  has  not  mate- 
rially decreased  during  the  last  seven 
years  .  .  .  the  problem  is  quite  beyond 
the  grasp  of  private  philanthropy,  and 
can  be  properly  dealt  with  only  by  the 
forces  of  government." 

Now,  why  this  remarkable  admission  on 
the  part  of  the  modem,  scientific  Sa- 
maritan ?  Because  charity,  however  ex- 
cellent its  resources,  can  only  deal  with 


those  wht»  voluntarily  turn  to  it  Un-  aiJ. 
whereas  the  microbe  has  t-aught  us  that 
disease  is  war,  and  can  only  be  fought 
"successfully  by  aii  organization  that  is 
l)ernuinently  on  a  war  footing.  With 
the  growth  in  tlu'  ])ublic  knowledge'  of 
((•ntagious  disease,  the  iiolice  powers  of 
the  Health  DeparluK'ut  have  been  stead- 
ily strengthened  both  by  law  and  by  jnib- 
lie  oiunion.  The  Health  l)ei)artment  can 
compel  ])liysicians  to  report  every  case 
of  cojitagion  from  leprosy  aud  smallpox 
to  tuberculosis  and  measU's ;  it  has  au- 
thority to  enter  the  homes  of  the  infected, 
it  can  take  sjuitum  and  sjx'cimens  of 
blood  Inr  examination  at  the  bacteriolog- 
ical laboratory,  it  can  compel  disinfection 
and  cleanliness,  and  in  extreme  easels. 
\vher<*  the  patient  is  a  menace  to  the 
lu  alth  of  hi<  neighbors,  it  can  remove  him 
forcibly  to  an  apiu-oi)riate  hospital.  If 
dis<'ase  is  to  be  conciuercd,  charity  has 
concluded,  it  must  be  by  the  will  of  the 
l)eoi)le  working  through  government. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  im- 
portance of  these  official  prerogatives. 
P)ut  heretofore  they  have  been  largely 
ineffective  because  the  Health  Depart- 
ment has  not  been  granted  sufficient 
funds.  The  facts  in  the  case  are  aston- 
ishing. The  records  of  the  department 
show  that  there  are  at  least  44,000  con- 
>umptives  in  the  city,  that  of  this  number 
only  HI.OOO  are  in  the  care  either  of 
private  practitioners  or  of  physicians  at 
public  dispensaries,  and  that  even  the 
whereabouts  of  20,000  are  entirely  un- 
known. Tt  is  as  if  the  enemy  had  stolen 
through  the  pickets  at  night  and  there 
were  no  police  or  soldiers  to  follow  them. 
The  tuberculosis  bacilli  swarm  through 
the  city  on  silent  wings,  grimly  laugh- 
ing at  pamphlets  and  lectures  and  scat- 
tered deeds  of  charity,  which  they  find  it 
so  easy  to  elude. 

Accordingly,  last  year  the  Committee 
on  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  con- 
centrated its  energy  and  that  of  the  al- 
lied Samaritans  upon  the  city  budget, 
with  the  result  that  the  yearly  ap- 
propriation for  the  war  on  tuberculosis 
was  increased  by  a  quarter  of  a  million, 
making  the  total  of  approximately  $500,- 
000  available  for  the  tuberculosis  work 
alone.  The  Division  of  Communicable 
Diseases,  in  addition  to  reinforcing  the 
bacteriological      laboratory,      will      have 
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twenty-five  disinfectors,  thirty-six  med- 
ical inspectors,  fifty-five  attending  phy- 
sicians, and  the  imposing  number  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  trained  nurses ! 

The  city  has  been  thoroughly  dis- 
tricted. Each  one  of  the  24,000  new 
cases  of  tuberculosis  that  are  reported 
yearly  will  be  visited  by  a  nurse.  The 
diagnosis  will  be  confirmed  by  the  labora- 
tory. When  tuberculosis  exists,  the  pa- 
tient will  be  urged  to  put  himself  under 
medical  care,  and  if  this  is  financially 
impossible,  to  attend  one  of  the  clinics 
of  the  department.  His  children  will  be 
examined  by  the  physicians  of  the  de- 
partment. Incipient  cases  will  be  taught 
how  to  prepare  their  food,  how  to  dress, 
how  to  ventilate,  how  to  devise  inexpen- 
sive outdoor  dormitories.  Eor  many  of 
those  in  the  first  stages  of  the  disease 
provision  is  being  made  at  the  magnif- 
icent sanatorium  maintained  by  the  city 
in  the  hills  of  Otisville.  Those  who  are 
a  public  menace  will  be  removed  to  the 
department's  isolation  hospital  on  North 
Brother  Island,  or  otherwise  provided 
for.  Never  was  there  such  an  army  for 
the  building  up  of  health  put  in  the  field 
by  a  municipality.     Except  once. 

For  many  years  the  diseases  of  infancy 
have  been  even  more  destructive  of  hu- 
man life  than  tuberculosis.  In  New 
York,  for  all  its  high  rank  among  health- 
ful cities,  approximately  17,000  infants 
die  annually,  ninety  per  cent,  of  them, 
it  is  estimated,  from  preventable  causes. 
In  1906  the  New  York  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor 
inaugurated  a  campaign  against  infant 
mortality,  whose  contributory  results 
quite  parallel  those  of  the  anti-tuber- 
culosis campaign. 

The  roots  of  the  campaign  against  in- 
fant mortality  strike  back  to  that  earlier 
time  when  compassion  and  chivalry, 
rather  than  vital  economy,  were  the  domi- 
nant motives  in  charitable  practice.  In 
1883  the  association  secured  a  beautiful 
seaside  property,  named  Sea  Breeze,  on 
the  south  beach  of  Coney  Island,  to  which 
parties  of  women  and  children,  shop-girls, 
and  occasional  work-worn  men  were  in- 
vited for  a  day's  outing.  The  legend  is 
that  these  "  ocean  parties "  were  sug- 
gested by  the  gracious  practice  of  the 
European  landed  nobility  who,  like  Sir 
Walter   Vivian  in   The  Princess,  are  ac- 


customed once  a  year  to  give  their 
"  broad  lawns  all  a  summer's  day  up  to 
the  people."  In  the  morning  the  parties 
gathered  at  the  Hudson  piers  and  were 
taken  by  steamer  down  the  majestic  bay 
an  hour's  journey  to  the  beach,  where, 
on  open  pavilions  and  beneath  a  cluster 
of  ailantus  trees,  food  was  set  before 
them.  In  the  afternoon  they  went  in 
swimming,  splashed  along  the  beach  as 
the  waves  dashed  in,  or  lay  in  the  warm 
sand,  blissfully  watching  the  sails  go 
eastward.  Toward  four  o'clock,  having 
received  further  refreshment,  they  took 
the  boat  again  for  the  noise  and  worry 
of  their  tenement  homes,  reluctant  and 
yet  happy,  like  Pippa  at  the  end  of  her 
New- Year  Day,  and  grateful  to  those 
w^ho,  enjoying  the  higher  lot,  had  shared 
it  for  a  few  hours  with  them.  To  give 
these  mothers  one  happy  day,  and  then, 
when  necessary,  to  pay  the  funeral  ex- 
penses of  their  children,  seemed  in  those 
days  to  satisfy  the  Good  Samaritan's 
spirit  of  mercy. 

Then  came  that  revolution  in  the 
philanthropic  point  of  view  to  which  re- 
peated reference  has  already  been  made. 
The  paid  social  workers,  discounting  a 
multitude  of  frailties  imputed  to  the  poor, 
and  holding  that  if  their  environment 
were  changed  and  they  were  relieved  of 
the  terror  of  want,  they  would  prove 
themselves  made  of  the  universal  clay, 
converted  Sea  Breeze  into  an  experiment 
station  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  their 
theory.  The  picnic  parties  of  a  day  were 
supplemented  by  "  stay  "  parties;  mothers 
vv/ith  little  children  were  invited  for  two 
days,  four  days,  and  finally  a  week  or 
more.  Thus  it  became  possible  to  show 
that  the  poorest  mothers,  when  relieved 
of  the  oppression  of  a  sordid  environ- 
ment, had  in  them  the  divine  breath, 
that  they  v/ere  both  eager  and  able  to 
learn,  that  when  given  even  a  brief  oppor- 
tunity they  quickly  took  a  fresh  hold 
upon  life.  Classes  were  organized  in  in- 
fant and  personal  hygiene,  cooking,  and 
domestic  economy.  The  experiment  grew 
like  rich  fields  well  sown,  until  the  sum- 
mer of  1908,  when,  in  addition  to  28,717 
day. guests.  Sea  Breeze  entertained  4,412 
mothers  with  little  children  for  periods 
varying  from  one  week  to  six.  Of  the 
4,412  mothers  and  children,  seven  hun- 
dred women   and  "  runabouts,"   as  those 
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who  can  walk  are  called,  ivciuirrd  special 
convalescent  care,  and  live  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  infants  were  more  or  less 
dangerously  sick.  What  simply  a  change 
of  environment  and  relief  from  hunger 
can  do  is  indicated  hy  the  fact  that  all 
of  the  mothers  and  runabouts  rapidly 
recovered  and  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of 
the  babies  got  well. 

But  the  accommodations  of  Sea  Breeze 
are  at  most  those  of  a  picnic-ground  and 
summer  experiment  station.  The  wait- 
ing list  grew  year  by  year,  initil  it  at 
times  reached  twenty  thousand.  This 
circumstance  and  the  association's  de- 
termination to  bring  home  to  the  public 
the  enormity  of  the  human  waste  in- 
volved in  the  yearly  holocaust  of  seven- 
teen thousand  infants  to  ignorance  and 
poverty,  prompted  a  further  <'Xi>eriment 
to  test  the  methods  of  Sea  Breeze  within 
the  tenements  themselves. 

From  a  base  on  a  cliff  overlooking 
the  tide-washed  East  River,  wIkm-c  six 
"  shacks "  were  opened  for  the  hospital 
care  of  sick  babies  and  where  classes  for 
mothers  were  regularly  held,  a  corps  of 
trained  nurses  was  sent  from  tenement 
door  to  tenement  door,  in  quest  of  all 
children  under  two,  not  with  the  pur- 
pose of  Herod's  men,  but  to  win  the  con- 
fidence of  the  mothers,  to  educate  them 
in  the  elements  of  infant  hygiene,  to 
bring  such  of  them  as  were  in  obvious 
need  to  the  attention  of  relief  agencies, 
and  especially  to  see  to  it  that  sick  babies 
received  proper  medical  or  hospital  care 
before  their  illness  became  acute.  In  the 
summer  of  107  these  Junior  Sea  Breeze 
nurses  visited  one  hundred  and  two  thou- 
sand tenement  families,  found  thirty-five 
thousand  live  hundred  and  seventeen 
babies  under  two  years  of  age,  and  in- 
structed their  mothers  in  cooking,  infant 
bathing  and  dressing,  household  sanita- 
tion and  ventilation,  and  kindred  subjects. 

And  that  summer,  while  the  infant 
death  rate  in  the  city  at  large  increased, 
the  deaths  in  the  ward  w^here  the  nurses 
w^orked  fell  off  eleven  per  cent. 

The  demonstration  was  accepted  on  all 
hands  as  conclusive,  and  had  as  its  major 
result  the  concentration  of  philanthropic 
interest  upon  the  Health  Department's 
request  for  funds  to  establish  a  compre- 
hensive child-saving  service.  In  1897  the 
department,     taking     advantage     of    the 


growing  public  realization  of  the  menace 
of  contagious  disease,  had  secured  the 
appointment  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
medical  inspectors  to  examine  suspected 
eases  of  contagion  in  the  schools.  Owing 
largely  to  the  opposition  of  private  prac- 
titioners, who  disliked  seeing  the  public 
service  encroaehing  upon  the  field  of 
medicine,  tlu^  appropriation  allowed  only 
thirty  dollai*s  a  month  for  these  first 
school  physicians.  lu  1902,  however, 
their  salaries  were  increased  to  one  hun- 
dred dollai*s,  and  they  were  required  not 
only  to  examine  children  in  school,  but 
to  visit  absentees  in  their  homes.  The 
same  year  a  small  group  of  nurses  was 
added  to  aid  in  the  war  on  the  microbe. 

Then  in  19()s.  largely  as  the  effect 
of  tlu'  Junior  S<'a  Bre<^ze  experiment  on 
the  public  mind,  the  department  secured 
approximately  $.'>.")0,00()  for  the  creation 
of  a  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene.  To  this 
division  there  are  now  attached  142 
nurses  and  1(>3  physicians.  Again  the 
city  has  IxH^n  thoroughly  districted.  The 
children's  corps  examines  every  school 
child,  not  only  for  symptoms  of  con- 
tagion, but  also  for  ever>'  possible  physical 
defect,  and  a  system  has  been  devised 
by  which  the  department  can  see  to  it 
that  all  diseases  are  treated  and  all  phys- 
ical defects  corrected  or  removed.  In 
addition  to  the  school  children  it  is  the 
plan  to  have  this  staff  of  civil  servants 
attend  to  the  babies  within  their  re- 
spective districts.  Last  April  they  began 
to  visit  all  infants  w^hose  births  were 
reported  by  midwives  (the  law  compels 
the  reporting  of  all  births,  under  penalty), 
and  whose  addresses  made  it  doubtful 
whether  fheir  parents  could  afford  proper 
medical  attendance.  At  present  the 
school  children  are  monopolizing  the 
strength  of  the  division  of  child  hygiene 
during  the  school  term ;  but  the  plan  pro- 
vides that  in  time  no  child  shall  be  born 
to  the  city  whose  mother  may  not  com- 
mand expert  nursing  and  medical  counsel. 

A  far  cry  this  from  the  priest  in  Van 
working  on  the  superstitious  fears  of  his 
congregation.  More  than  six  hundred 
men  and  women  devoting  their  lives  to 
a  municipal  campaign  for  human  con- 
servation !  And  in  a  very  immediate  sense 
it  all  grew  out  of  the  cholera  invasion  of 
1892.  Surely  the  microbe  deserves  to 
rank  well  among  social  reformers. 


The    Way   to   the   Wedding 
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IT  was  the  Wednesday  after  Easter. 
The  year,  being  unimportant,  need 
not  be  specified.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
although  the  subway  had  ceased  to  be  a 
novelty  in  New  York,  it  had  not  yet  been 
extended  to  Long  Island,  and  Brooklyn 
Bridge  was  still  the  greatest  thoroughfare 
across  the  East  River. 

Ned  McEwen,  strolling  along  the  sec- 
ond level  of  the  great  bridge  on  his 
way  to  that  part  of  the  Borough  of  Brook- 
lyn known  as  Bay  Ridge,  where  he  was 
going  to  see  Howard  Forbes  married, 
caught  sight  of  a  large  bulletin  an- 
nouncing the  train  he  sought,  and  near  it 
an  ascending  stair  toward  which  he  turn- 
ed. A  moment  later  his  attention  was 
attracted  and  held  by  a  young  woman  who 
stood  just  beyond  the  ticket  kiosk;  first 
because  hers  was  the  fine,  free,  uncon- 
scious type  of  beauty  of  which  he  had 
dreamed  much  during  his  long  absence 
from  his  native  land,  and  later  because 
she  seemed,  although  in  evening  dress, 
to  be  alone  and  watching  for  some  one. 

As  he  approached  and  her  scrutinizing 
glance  passed  from  other  faces  to  his  she 
started,  stared  for  an  incredulous  moment, 
and  moved  swiftly  toward  him,  smiling 
and  holding  out  her  hand. 

"Ned  McEwen,  of  all  men!"  she  re- 
joiced. "  I  can't  be  mistaken !  You  are 
Ned  McEwen?" 

"  I  never  doubted  it  before,"  he  warmly 
assured  her,  and  there  was  nothing  in  his 
manner  to  indicate,  even  to  a  keen  ob- 
server, that  he  had  not  the  faintest  idea 
who  she  was  or  where  they  had  met,  "  but 
it's  so  long  since  anything  as  delightful 
as  this  has  happened  to  me  that  it  makes 
me  question  my  own  identity." 

"  Oh  yes,"  she  nodded,  laughing  and 
withdrawing  her  hand  from  his,  "you're 
manifestly  Ned  McEwen!  And  neither 
time  nor  tide  has  changed  you  a  bit." 

"  Nor  you,"  said  he. 

His   congenital   inability  to  remember 


faces  was  a  failing  concerning  which 
McEwen  was  extremely  sensitive,  and  so 
cleverly  had  he  learned  to  conceal  it,  so 
expert  had  he  become  in  tracing  connec- 
tions during  an  apparently  casual  con- 
versation, that  only  his  closest  friends 
realized  how  often  he  was  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. It  was  instantly  apparent  to  him, 
from  this  girl's  manner,  that  he  had  at 
some  time  known  her  rather  well,  and  he 
hoped,  by  dissembling  his  perplexity  and 
by  careful  probing,  to  discover  her  identi- 
ty without  betraying  his  own  weakness. 
So  he  smiled  cordially  down  at  her,  re- 
peating, "  Nor  you." 

"  Of  course  you're  going  to  the  wed- 
ding," she  affirmed  rather  than  ques- 
tioned; and  here,  he  congratulated  him- 
self, was  his  first  clew.  Since  he  had 
never  met  Florence  Keeler,  the  bride  of 
the  evening,  this  ready  inference  as  to 
his  destination  argued  that  he  was  in- 
timately connected  in  his  companion's 
mind  with  Howard  Forbes.  Straightway 
he  began  calling  to  mind  girls  whom  both 
he  and  Forbes  had  known,  and  they  were 
many,  but  into  none  of  those  memories 
could  he  fit  this  woman.  Meanwhile 
he  responded : 

"  Of  course  I  am.     And  you  ?" 

"  Naturally.  But  what  I  want  to  know 
is  how  you  happen  to  be  here  ?  I  thought 
you  abode  in  some  outlandish  tropical 
clime.  Cuba,  was  it?  Or — somewhere  in 
Central  America?" 

"  Neither.  I  live  in  Mexico.  I  hope 
you  know  the  difference,"  he  whimsically 
commented.     "  Few  people  do,  I  find." 

"  I  think  I've  heard  that  Cuba  is 
bounded  by  San  Juan  Hill  and  Havana 
Harbor,"  was  the  dry  retort,  "  but  as  to 
just  where  Mexico  leaves  off  and  Central 
America  begins — frankly,  I  shouldn't  care 
to  be  asked.  Your  home  is  still  in  Mex- 
ico, then  ?" 

"  My  work  is  still  in  Mexico,"  he  dis- 
criminated.    "  Home  I  have  none,  except 


"^^I^'^ih^ 


Ned   McEwen,  of   all   Men!" 


in  the  broad  sense.  Perhaps  one  has  to 
live  some  time  in  foreign  conntries  to 
realize  that  ^home,'  in  the  last  analysis, 
really  means  almost  anywhere  within  the 
boundaries  of  one's  own  country." 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  said  she,  and  imme- 
diately set  him  wondering  whether  she 
had  lived  abroad.  "  Then  you  don't 
like  Mexico?" 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  like  it  very  much," 
he  declared,  conscious  that  she  was  learn- 
ing a  good  deal  about  him  and  telling 
nothing  of  herself.     "It's  the  most  pic- 


turesque— and  in  many  ways  the  most 
interesting — country  in  this  hemisphere. 
But  I'm  an  American  and  this  is  '  home.' 
And  I  hadn't  been  here  in  so  long  that 
the  social  side  of  me  was  getting  atro- 
phied, so  when  I  received  Howard's  letter 
urging  me  to  come  to  the  wedding  and 
meet  some  of  the  old  crowd  again,  I  de- 
cided that  the  moment  was  auspicious — 
and  here  I  am.  Now  that's  enough  about 
me.     Tell  me  of  yourself." 

"  Oh,  there's  nothing  about  me  that  you 
don't  already  know  from  Howard  and  the 
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rest/'  she  carelessly  returned.    "  When  did 


you  arrive 


8" 


"  This  afternoon." 

"  Then  you  haven't  seen  Howard  ?" 

"  I  haven't  seen  anybody  but  you.  And 
I  don't  think  you  realize  what  abomi- 
nable correspondents  '  Howard  and  the 
rest '  are." 

"  Oh  —  really  ?  Haven't  they  told  you 
anything  about  me  ?"  A  flicker  of  amuse- 
ment came  into  the  woman's  eyes,  and 
she  looked  at  him  so  quizzically  that  he 
quaked  lest  he  had  made  a  false  step. 
Her  next  words  relieved  him.  ^^  You're 
sure  the  fault  wasn't  with  the  postal 
service?  Because  I  seem  to  remember 
hearing  rumors,  from  time  to  time,  that 
you  must  be  either  dead  or  paralyzed — 
or  married." 

"  Well — guilty,"  he  confessed,  and  they 
both  laughed.  "  I  like  to  get  letters — 
and  I  always  intend  to  answer  them." 

"  Virtuous  person !  That's  so  enlight- 
ening to  your  friends!  Still — good  in- 
tentions are  said  to  make  excellent  pave- 
ment. By  the  way,  we're  going  to  a  wed- 
ding, and  inasmuch  as  Tempus  has  prob- 
ably not  abated  his  usual  pace,  don't  you 
think  we  should  be  fugitting  ourselves?" 

"  By  all  means !  But — are  you  alone  ? 
I  thought — you  seemed  to  be  waiting  for 
some  one." 

"  I  half  promised  to  n%eet  the  Taylors 
here — you  don't  know  them,  I  think — but 
as  they're  always  late  I  warned  them  that 
I  should  go  on  with  any  acquaintance 
who  came  along — and  you  came."  She 
shot  a  roguish  glance  at  him,  to  which 
he  promptly  replied: 

"  Then  let's  go  quickly,  lest  they  arrive 
and  spoil  my  tete-a-tete  with  you." 

"  Do  you  know  that  this  is  the  way  ?" 
she  demurred  as  he  turned  again  toward 
the  near-by  stair.  "  Would  it  be  better 
to  ask  and  make  sure?" 

"  Oh  no,  this  is  all  right,"  asserted 
McEwen. 

"  You've  been  over  to  the  Keelers'  be- 
fore, then?" 

"  Never.  But  Howard  sent  me  most 
explicit  directions.  This  is  right."  He 
began  to  realize  that  he  had  entered  upon 
a  path  beset  with  dangers  unforeseen,  and 
that  if  he  was  to  be  alone  with  this  girl 
all  the  way  to  Bay  Kidge  he  must  either 
find  out  quickly  who  she  was  or  be  igno- 
miniously   detected.      Therefore,    as   they 


climbed  together  to  the  upper  platform, 
he  hazarded,  '"  From  your  unfamiliarity 
with  Brooklyn  trains,  I  take  it  you  have- 
n't seen  a  great  deal  of  Miss  Keeler." 

"  No — not  a  great  deal,"  she  admitted, 
and  again  her  amused,  speculative  glance 
disquieted  him.  "  To  be  sure,  I  called 
upon  her  " — this  was  apparently  a  casual 
afterthought — "  but  that  time  I  drove 
over,  with  Bobbie  and  some  other  people, 
so  I  learned  nothing  about  trains — except 
that  it's  wiser  to  take  one."  She  chuc- 
kled reminiscently.  "  Our  driver  didn't 
know  Brooklyn — and  of  course  none  of 
us  did!  We  got  lost,  and  drove  all  over 
the  place,  and  were  disgracefully  late 
when  we  finally  arrived  at  the  Keelers'." 

"  I  begin  to  understand  why  Howard 
vv^rote  me  that  I  could  drive  if  I  wished, 
but  that  he  strongly  advised  the  train," 
said  McEwen,  laughing.  At  the  time 
this  conversation  took  place,  it  will  be 
remembered,  taxicabs  were  unknown  in 
New  York,  and  automobiles  were  com- 
paratively few. 

"Didiie?  Good  for  Howard!  I'll  tell 
Bobbie  that.  Bobbie  was  furious — indeed, 
we  all  but  came  to  blows — because  I 
simply  would  not  have  a  carriage  to- 
night. Having  had  one  experience  in 
driving  from  New  York  to  Bay  Ridge,  I 
knew  I'd  have  to  start  before  dark,  with 
my  dinner  in  a  basket  and  a  map  of 
Brooklyn  in  my  hand,  or  else  risk  miss- 
ing the  ceremony,  and  I  much  preferred 
to  come  this  way — especially  as  I  ex- 
pected to  meet  the  Taylors  here.  By  the 
way,  Bobbie's  sick  to-night.  That's  the 
reason  I'm  alone." 

"  Oh  ?  Then  I  shall  not  see  him  at  the 
wedding,"  he  regretted,  racking  his  brain 
for  memory  of  anybody  named  Robert 
among  Forbes's  friends.  Then,  to  explain 
what  must  seem  to  her  an  unpardonable 
oversight,  "  I — I  hoped  he  might  be  com- 
ing over  later." 

"  Oh,  you  remember  about  Bobbie, 
then?  You  waited  a  long  time  before 
mentioning  it!" 

"I've  been  far  too  busy  thinking  about 
you  to  waste  any  time  on  '  Bobbie,'  "  he 
avowed,  truthfully  enough.  Was  the  man 
her  brother?  Her  cousin?  Then,  for  the 
first  time,  it  occurred  to  him  that  she 
might  be  married.  Could  this  "  Bobbie  " 
be  her  husband?  A  line  of  cars  wound 
toward    them    around    the    loop,    and    he 
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added:  ''We're  in  luck.  Here  comes  our 
particular  serpent." 

"  Are  you  sure  ?"  she  queried.  "  There 
are  so  many  of  these  trains.  Wouhln't  it 
be  well  to  ask  some  one  about  it  r' 

"  It  isn't  necessary.  This  is  the  one," 
he  affirmed.  "  *  Fifth  Avenue  ' — you  see 
the  sig-n  on  the  front  I  That's  the  train 
Howard  told  me  to  take  from  this  plat- 
form.    It's  all  rigrht." 

"  Brooklyn  Bridg:e  always  was  a  mystic 
maze  to  me,"  said  she,  preceding  him  into 
the  car.  "  I  have  never  crossed  it  with- 
out asking  directions  of  every  uniform  in 
sight.  ^len  never  do  that,  do  they?  But 
then,"  slyly,  "  there  are  so  many  things 
we  women  don't  know  that  it  doesn't 
mortify  us  jiarticularly  to  acknowledge 
our  ignorance  of  one  more."  At  this 
McEwen  turned  a  j^enetrating  glance 
upon  licr.  hut  she  smiled  hack  at  him 
with  such  frank  amusement  that  he  de- 
cided it  must  have  been  a  random  shot. 

"  Kow,"  he  enjoined  as  they  found  seats 
and  settled  down  for  a  long  chat,  '*  tell 
me  all  about  yourself." 

"  WTiat  do  you  want  to  knowf 

"  Everything." 

"  That's  rather  a  large  order,  Ned,''  sin- 
parried,  laughing.  "  Shall  I  begin  with 
my  name,  age,  color,  and  previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude?" 

"  Do !"  he  lightly  recommended,  de- 
voutly hoping  that  she  would,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  wondering  uneasily  how  well 
this  smiling  woman  had  known  him  and 
his  weaknesses.    "  Why  not  be  thorough  C' 

"  Why  be  obvious  ?"  she  tossed  back. 
"  My  name  you  know ;  my  age — ^you  should 
be  able  to  approximate;  my  color  speaks 
for  itself;  and  my  servitude,  past  and 
present,  I  prefer  to  forget — when  I  can. 
Still,  I  was  prepared  to  offer  them  all  up 
in  identification  when  I  saw  you  coming." 

"Why?"  he  boldly  challenged.  "Did 
you  think  my  memory  so  much  less  trust- 
worthy than  yours?" 

"  Everybody's  memory  is  treacherous 
sometimes,  isn't  it?"  she  submitted,  sim- 
ply. "  I  know  mine  is.  And  it  wasn't  to 
be  expected  that  you  should  recognize 
me  so  promptly." 

"  Again,  why  ?"  He  was  watching  her 
narrowly,  suspecting  mockery;  but,  al- 
though she  was  laughing  a  little,  her  eyes 
and  lips  seemed  guileless. 

"  Oh — because.     It's  so  many  years — " 


"Just  how  many  ^  Do  you  remember^" 
he  interrupted,  grasping  at  this  opportu- 
nity.    "  I  confess  to  being  a  little  shaky." 

"  It's  tactful  of  you  to  forget  some 
things."  she  commended. 

"It  isn't  tact;  it's  fact.  l"ui  afraid 
I've  really  forgotten.  Do  you  know  just 
how  long  it  is  since  we  last  met  ?" 

"  Yes.  I  rememlx?r  exactly — but  it's 
more  years  than  you  should  ask  me  to 
count.  To  Im'  sure,  they  haven't  made 
much  outward  and  visibk'  impression  u]x»ii 
you.  but  people  say  I'm  change<l.  You 
don't  find  me  so?"  She  looked  at  him 
with  a  doulitful  half-smile,  and  he  felt 
that  perhaps  be  liad  entangled  himc-^elf  in 
this  web  (juite  needl(^s<ly.  .\pparently 
she  had  not  expected  hiiii  tn  i^'cognize 
her.  However,  nothing  reiuained  to  him 
now  !)ut  to  jx^rseverc  in  tb<'  course  h( 
liad  chosen,  <o  li,-  >t(»i:tly  declare<l: 

"  Xot  a  hit.  You  look  just  a.s  you 
always  di<|.  Or  else  it's  your  voice — or 
possibly  your  smile.  There  are  so  many 
cliaracteristics  by  which  one  may  rec- 
<';inize  a  friend  that  it's  a  little  diffi- 
cult .sometimes  to  decide  which  is  the 
most  potent." 

Indeed,  he  was  honestly  puzzling  over 
just  that  point.  Something  about  her — 
a  smile,  an  inflection,  a  trick  of  the  eye. 
he  could  not  (|uite  make  out  what  it  was — 
tormented  him  by  its  elusive  familiarity, 
but  when  he  thought  he  had  captured  it 
and  fitted  it  to  a  memory,  it  was  gone. 
Having  failed  to  elicit  from  the  lady  any 
direct  information  about  herself,  he  now 
determined  to  try  negative  methods.  If 
he  could  not  learn  who  she  was,  he  would 
endeavor  to  find  out  who  she  was  not, 
and  thus,  by  a  process  of  elimination, 
possibly  solve  the  riddle.  Meanwhile, 
though  she  M^ould  not  talk  about  herself, 
there  might  be  other  bait  which  would 
tempt  her  to  disclosures. 

"  You  said  '  Bobbie '  was  ill,"  he  re- 
minded her,  positive  that  he  had  never 
called  any  man  by  that  name,  but  un- 
certain whether  he  had  ever  known  this 
one  well  enough  to  allude  to  him  as  Bob. 
"  I  hope  it's  not  serious — but  of  course 
if  it  were  you  wouldn't  be  here." 

"  Oh  no,  it  isn't  serious — only  uncom- 
fortable. It's  lumbago.  I  offered  to  stay 
home  from  the  wedding,  but  Bobbie 
wouldn't  listen  to  it,  so  I  said  I'd  come 
with  the  Taylors.     My  conscience  hurts. 
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though.     Lumbago's  such  a  wicked  thing 
to  be  left  alone  with !" 

"  Salve  your  conscience,  then,  by  tell- 
ing me  all  about  '  Bobbie/  "  he  suggested, 
sTuiling  again  over  the  name.  "  Remem- 
l)er  how  long  I've  been  away,  and  how^  I 
liunger  and  thirst  for  news  of  people. 
Begin  with  him,  won't  you  ?" 

''  Oh,  it  wouldn't  be  modest  for  me  to 
talk  about  Bobbie,"  she  laughingly  pro- 
tested. "  Bobbie's  mine,  you  know,  and 
H  isn't  pretty  to  brag.  Ask  somebody 
else.  No,  really,"  replying  to  a  gesture, 
"  1  couldn't  trust  myself  to  talk  about 
Bobbie.     It  would  be  all  in  superlatives." 

McEwen  was  beginning  to  have  an  un- 
comfortable conviction  that  his  companion 
was  perfectly  aware  of  his  embarrassment 
and  that  he  was  being  skilfully  baited, 
and  he  resolved  that  if  this  were  true 
he  would  beat  her  at  her  own  game,  dis- 
cover her  identity  by  hook  or  by  crook, 
and  never  admit  that  he  had  been  puz- 
zled. But  to  accomplish  this  he  must 
^      v/alk  warily. 

"  Very  well,"  said  he,  proceeding  on 
the  theory  that  she  might  be  Marion 
Deering,  whom  he  remembered  as  a  par- 
ticularly attractive  girl,  with  a  facile  wit, 
although  his  mind  retained  no  more  im- 
pression of  her  physical  appearance  than 
as  if  it  had  been  a  schoolboy's  slate, 
washed  clean.  ''  If  you  won't  talk  about 
'  Bobbie,'  perhaps  you'll  consent  to  tell 
me  about  Tom — who,  by  the  way,  is  even 
a  worse  correspondent  than  I  am." 

"  Tom  ?"  she  questioned,  her  head  tipped 
to  one  side,  like  a  bird's. 

"  Yes,  Tom." 
.      "  Tom— oh,  Tom  Deering?" 

"  Precisely.  Tom  Deering."  Through 
half -closed,  laughing  eyes  he  watched  her. 

"  He  bought  a  fruit  ranch  in  California 
several  years  ago,  and  has  lived  on  it 
ever  since,"  she  glibly  told  him.  "  He's 
married,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  I  know.  When  did  you  see 
him  last?" 

"  I  ?  Oh — I  haven't  seen  him  for — 
for  a  long  time." 

"  No  ?"  He  felt  that  he  was  closing  in 
upon  her. 

"  No." 

"  I  thought  he  came  East  every  lit- 
tle while?" 

"  So  he  floes.  But  it  happens  that  I've 
never  been  here  when  he  was," 
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"No?" 

"  No.  By  the  way,  Marion — of  course 
you  remember  his  sister  Marion?" 

"Rather!" 

"  She's  in  California  now,  visiting 
Tom,"  she  informed  him,  in  a  casual  tone. 
"  I  had  a  letter  from  her  yesterday,  bit- 
terly lamenting  that  she  was  not  to  be 
with  us  to-night,  and  sending  her  love  to 
any  of  the  old  set  who  appeared.  I  sup- 
pose that  includes  you." 

""  Thanks."  McEwen  gave  no  sign  of 
defeat.  "  I'm  sorry  she  isn't  here,  but 
perhaps  she'll  return  before  I  go  away. 
She  was  a  good  sort  in  the  old  days." 

Another  girl  whom  he  remembered  as 
possessed  of  sense,  sympathy,  and  humor 
was  Ethel  Knapp,  who  had  latterly  de- 
voted herself,  he  had  been  told,  to  work 
in  one  of  the  social  settlements.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  turned  the  conversation  to- 
ward philanthropy,  and  found  his  friend 
so  responsive  that  he  was  confident  he 
had  her  accounted  for  at  last.  But  when 
he  left  the  field  of  abstract  discussion 
and  asked  a  question  touching  specific 
details,  she  shook  her  head. 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  that," 
she  declared.  "  Ask  Ethel  Knapp.  She 
lives  in  one  of  the  settlement-houses,  you 
know,  and  can  probably  give  you  all  the 
statistics  you  want.  I  think  she's  to  be 
at  the  wedding." 

"  Foiled  again !"  thought  McEwen, 
amused,  despite  the  awkwardness  of  his 
predicament.  All  he  said,  however,  was: 
"  Good!  I  always  liked  Ethel.  Apparent- 
ly there  are  others  going  to  the  wedding 
also,"  he  added,  as  a  party  of  young  peo- 
ple boarded  the  train  and  were  hailed 
by  friends  at  the  other  end  of  the  car 
with  joyful  cries,  above  the  confusion 
of  which  detached  phrases  concerning 
bridesmaids,  old  slippers,  and  rice  were 
distinctly  audible. 

Twice  again  he  cautiously  felt  his  way 
toward  girls  whom  he  and  Eorbes  had 
known,  and  each  time,  just  as  she  seemed 
within  grasping  distance,  his  companion 
swung  away  from  him,  and  out  of  the 
haze  surrounding  her  came  that  tantaliz- 
ing, familiar  call  from  the  past,  whether 
accent  or  inflection  or  smile  he  could  not 
yet  determine.  He  was  desperately  cast- 
ing about  for  memory  of  another  girl 
who  could  possibly  have  grown  into  this 
woman,   rejecting  this   one  as  too  literal 
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and  that  one  as  too  insipid,  wlun  tin-  hidy 
asked,  somewhat  uneasily: 

"  Aren't  we  ^^oin^  a  lonj;-  way  '.  I).,  you 
know  wliere  we  .dioiild  j?et  off  f  " 

"Wo  ^o  to  Sixty-tiftli  Street,  the  end 
of  the  road,"  he  told  her.  '*  It  will  l)e  a 
case  of  'all  out'  there,  so  we  can't  miss 
it.  Then  we  take  a  trulley-ear  for  a  few 
hlocks,  and  walk  a  hloek.  D^n't  worry. 
I'll  ffot  you  there  all  ri^dit." 


''  Will  you 


Slu'  let   him  see  a   droll 


twinkle.  "Do  y(*u  remend>er  the  ni^dit 
you  nnilertook  to  ]Mlot  a  -lei«,diini,'  party 
from  Yonkers  to  White  Plain- f'  Then 
they  lauifhed  to^^ther. 

"Well — we  ^ot  there,  anyway,"  he  re- 
minded her. 

"  Ves,  hut  think  of  all  the  other  i)lace^ 
you  meandered  into  first."  slu'  rijtosted. 

"  Oh,  not  so  many,"  he  d<'f<'n<ltd,  think- 
ing" fast.  Of  whom  had  that  i»arty  con- 
sisted? Jack  Ald<'ii.  who  was  the  host, 
and  prohahly  Tom  Deering-,  as  the  two 
were  chum>^.  ffack's  mother  had  chaixr- 
oned  them,  he  reniemk'red,  and  tlw 
girls — ?    "Not  so  many — consideriui:." 

"'Considering:,'  T  suppose,  that,  hein^: 
a  perfectly  normal  man,  you  preferred  t<» 
wander  all  over  the  countryside  rather 
than  ask  directions?''  she  teased. 

"  What's  the  use  of  depending  upon 
somebody  else  to  tell  you  what  you  can 
iind  out  for  yourself?"  he  demanded,  his 
mind  far  away  on  that  road  from  Yonkers 
to  White  Plains.  ]\larion,  he  now  r\(^ 
mem  be  red,  had  been,  ol  the.  party,  jjiikI) — 
Dolly  Bain,  The  third  giTl  elwlvdl  hin>s 
"We  fQim(J  that  road  finally,  (^f(fW\  w^P 

^^  Yes,  but  not  by  the  Soe^^ttic  ifnetV    •  •? 

s]|ie  laughed.     "No;   \\.  sounds   nii^*'       '  \ 

superior   and   mf^stndine,   vour    .        ^    . 
J  V   X     T!L„       £     -1     -x?      -    Teasonmg 

does,    but    Vm.    afraid     it' ^  ^  .  -, 

im^v  you  haven't  gone   to' ^he'Ztom  of 
the   matter   and   an.  ^^,,^^    .      ^^  ,^ 

dodging    the    issuf_„„-        ,, 

n   u     I      ^t,      -^ — ^^'d    01    course    you 
won  Ida  t   do   t>  ^4.  ??      ^n  j  j   -u- 

»;..  1  .  -^^^-         She    regarded    nim 

\Vith  mockiT)'^.  gravity 
"  Never 'f" 

"  '  ^^"^^t !  r^ ever  ?'  "  she  quoted. 
'By  Geqr  ^.g  f"  exploded  McEwen.  "  Do 
^ou  reme'^ber  that  amateur  Pinafore  we 
gave?  Oeering  was  Eackstraw,  and  Dolly 
BalD  clid  the  soprano — what's  her  name? 
1  Vas  Dick  Deadeye,  and  Buttercup — " 
T-fe  stopped  short,  staring  at  her. 

"  Polly  Lancaster  was  Buttercup,"  she 
supplied.     "  Don't  you  remember  Polly  V^ 


'*  lit  ni(  inlurl"  he  i-jaeulated.      If"  lu'  had 
not  known  that  l*olly  Lancaf«t4'r  was  som<'- 
where    in    tlu-    Orient,   flaking   her   tlnrst 
tor  travel  a>  tlu'  -secretary  ami  companion 
of  a  wealthy  and  peripatetic  spinster  with 
literary  aspirat it»ns,  he  would  liavi'  sworn 
that  she  was  here  beside  him,  going  to  ;«; 
wedding  in  Brooklyn.     She  had  spent  oihTx;- 
•  iiie    winter    in    Xew    ^'ork,    visiting   tufir 
tricihl    Fran<-«s    King— and    in   a   tWfc]  ae- 
(•oni|>anying   tiiat    memory   ea^^«;^  i,lhH>  eon- 
victiitn  that   tlu-  pu//.!<'  was  >«,>JNv-»f.      I'his 
must  he  Frances  King.     Uuft  it  was  Folly's 
voice    and     Folly's    laux-hter    autl     Polly's; 
lilting    |Mr-onality     that    she    n-called    1,«», 
him,  which  was  not  surprising,  inasnuLclJn 
a-  Folly  had  eugag»'d  his  attenti«.n  t»i>  tl'ie 
exclusion  of  pivtty  mucli   exerythirtg  else 
('.xcejit    <fudy    that    winhr.      Ili'   had    fre- 
qnently  assni-e(|   hiin-cit    ihat   li»-  was  not 
in  love  with  her.  hnt   neither  ha<l  he  hev-ii^ 
in   love  with   any  one  els<'  since;   an(,'H  \\\(^ 
now  realized  that  in  all  tliese  years  \y  ^h^'\\ 
ii(>vcr  thought  of  Frances  King  b'.\^•^<^^'^^  .^^ 
a    sort    of    inofl'ensive    and    r^*\)ia-''       '    , 
panapre  of  Polly.     Even  no^^;.  '<^ ^^^^^^  {^^^  ,;,,.^ 
h.r  face  to  face  and  fo^^.^    ,^^^^.  anvthimr 
but  colorless.  It  was  -^^'^^  p^^^^^,  ^^^^^^^^^  j^^. 

n-memhered.  -  \\\)u>'  ^  ,  ^-^^^^t  Polly  Lan- 
caster, 111  b<'  ,l|^^^^,.,  ,^^.  ^.,^,,,^1  |^i„,^^q^- 
saying,  hoy^^  ^^_  .  .,^,^^,^  ^^.^^^  ^^  ^,,.^.^,^ 
winter,  w:^,^-    ^   /^  ^„ 

'  ^\  ^'-.s     the    joUiest     winter     I     ever 
^^^t^^j^      she  assented,  a  trifle  wistfully. 

.vnd    Polly   was   the  life   and   soul   of 
I    wonder  where  she  is  now?" 

"  She's  been  travelling  in  the  Orient 
for  three  or  four  years  with  Miss — with 
a  literary  woman." 

"Yes,  of  course  I  know  that.  But  I 
mean  to-night.  I  wonder  where  she  is 
to-night  ?" 

"  I  heard  Howard  say  a  day  or  two  ago 
that  he  had  had  a  letter  from  her  re- 
cently, congratulating  him,  and  so  on, 
and  saying  that  they  were  just  leaving 
for  Central  India." 

"  Yes,  he  told  me  that  in  his  last  letter." 

"Oh,  did  he?"  FTer  eyes  were  hidden 
behind  drooping  lids,  and  a  fleeting  smile 
played  around  her  lips. 

"But  doesn't  she  ever  say  anything 
about  coming  home?"  he  demanded. 

"  Not  a  word." 

"I  suppose  she  likes  it.  She  always 
wanted  to  travel.  T  wish  she  would  come 
home.    I'd  go  a  long  way  to  see  Polly." 
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"  All  the  way  from  Mexico  here  ?" 

"By  George!  I  just  about  would!" 

"  Keally  ?  I  think  that  would  inter- 
est Polly." 

''Do  you?    Why?" 

''  Oh — just  because.  Few  people  are  so 
well  remembered  through  time  and  ab- 
sence." She  gave  him  a  glimpse  of  laugh- 
ing eyes. 

"  All  right ;  I'll  write  to  her  and  tell 
her  so.  What's  her  address?"  He  felt 
for  his  note-book. 

"  I — I  don't  think  I  can  give  you  her 
address — offhand,  this  way.     I'll  send  it." 

"Will  you,  please?  Thanks."  Then  it 
occurred  to  him  that,  as  had  always  been 
the  case,  he  was  allowing  Polly  Lancaster 
to  obliterate  Frances  King  in  his  con- 
sciousness, which  was  hardly  civil,  under 
the  circumstances.  Except  for  his  in- 
ability to  remember  faces,  McEwen  had 
an  uncommonly  retentive  memory,  and 
now  that  it  had  a  clew  to  work  from,  it 
quickly  reproduced  for  him  the  frag- 
mentary gossip  about  Frances  that  had 
reached  him  from  time  to  time.  She  had 
broken  her  engagement  to  Jack  Alden — 
whereupon  he  remembered,  clinching  his 
certainty  of  her  identity,  that  she  had 
been  the  other  girl  of  that  sleighing  party 
— had  married  an  Englishman  whom  he 
had  never  met,  probably  '  Bobbie,'  and 
had  spent  at  least  the  first  year  or  two 
of  her  marriage  somewhere  out  of  New 
York.  More  than  this  he  had  not  heard, 
or,  if  he  had,  had  forgotten. 

"  You've  been  away  from  New  York 
a  good  deal,  too,  since  the  old  days," 
he  suggested. 

"  Oh  ?  Then  ^  Howard  and  the  rest ' 
did  tell  you  something  about  me,  after 
all?"  Again  the  quizzical,  amused  little 
sinile,  but  this  time  it  did  not  fright- 
en him. 

"  Indeed  they  did,"  he  hastened  to 
claim,  "  but  not  as  much  as  they  should. 
And  I'd  like  to  know  the  rest." 

"  Oh  ?  Well— if  you'll  tell  me  what  you 
already  know  about  me  I'll  try  to  fill  in 
the  gaps." 

"  I'm  afraid  I  don't  know  much  about 
you  since  your  marriage,"  he  confessed, 
eager  to  show  that  he  really  had  recog- 
nized her.  "  They  wrote  me  about  the 
v/edding  and  that  you  had  gone  away, 
and  after  that  I  rather  lost  track  of  you. 
I  didn't  even  know  you  were  back." 


"  But  isn't  that  quite  as  it  should  be  ? 
Don't  all  good  stories  end  with  a  wed- 
ding and  '  they  lived  happily  ever  after  '  ?" 

"  I  hojje  you've  lived  happily  ever 
after?"  he  ventured. 

"  Oh,  quite !"  And  she  looked  as  if 
she  had. 

"  But  where  have  you  lived  ?" 

"  Does  that  matter  ?  Isn't  how  one  lives 
the  important  thing?" 

"  Now,  see  here,  Frances,"  he  remon- 
strated, "  stop  your  dodging  and  answer 
questions  for  a  minute." 

"  With  pleasure,"  said  she.  "  Will  you 
first  permit  me  to  remark  that  it's  very 
interesting  to  learn  that  you  have  at  last 
found  out  who  I  am?" 

"  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  by  that  ?" 

"  'Fess  up,  Ned !  'Fess  up !"  she  urged. 
"  First  you  tried  Marion,  and  then  you 
hinted  at  Ethel,  and  then  you  wriggled 
carefully  toward  Grace — " 

"  Sufi'ering  Mike!"  he  scoffed,  "can't  a 
returned  prodigal  ask  a  lady  about  a  few 
other  ladies  without  being  accused  by  the 
lady  of  not  knowing  any  lady  from  any 
other  lady?  You'll  be  telling  somebody 
next  that  I  took  you  for  Polly  Lancaster 
just  because  I  mentioned  her  name !" 

"  No,  I  won't !  I  acquit  you  of  that !" 
she  declared,  laughing.  "  So  you  still 
say  that  you  knew  me  from  the  first  ?" 

"  Look  here,  Frances,  are  you  serious  ?" 
He  grew  suddenly  grave  himself.  "  I 
wouldn't  like  to  have  you  think  I'd  for- 
get an  old  friend.  Now,  how  can  I  prove 
to  you — why,  there's  ^  Bobbie  ' !  Didn't 
I  remember  all  about  him?"  At  this  a 
delighted  little  gurgle  of  laughter  broke 
from  her.  "  Is  there  any  '  Bobbie  '  con- 
nected with  any  of  those  other  girls  ?" 

"  Not  one  !"  she  assured  him.  "  I  have 
the  only  Bobbie  there  is.  And  you  did 
remember  him,  didn't  you?  I'd  forgotten 
that  for  the  moment.  I'll  forgive  you 
much  for  that !" 

"  Well,  are  you  satisfied  now  ?"  he  de- 
manded. 

"  Perfectly !  Perfectly !  Ned,  you're 
adorable!  Such  a  proper,  upstanding, 
man-ny  sort  of  man!" 

"  Thank  you  kindly !  Now  go  on.  Tell 
me  all  about  yourself  since  I  lost  sight 
of  you." 

"  Well — you  heard  about  the  wedding. 
For  a  year  or  two  we  travelled.  Then 
Mr.  Chichester — " 
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"  '  Bobbie  '  r 

"Who  elseT  She  smika  luippilv. 
"  lie  is,  as  yuu  may  know,  an  KuKli^li- 
man,  and  he  became  enaninrcjl  of  Austra- 
lia, so  he  bought  a  big  phuv  there  and 
settled  down  to  farming  on  a  large  scale." 

"The  deuce  I  You  don't  look  like  a 
farmer's  wife."  Sin  wrinkled  her  nose 
at  him  saucily.     "  Do  you  like  it  f 

"Didn't  1  tell  you  in  the  iKginniiig 
that  1  preferred  to  forget  my  servitudt'^ 
Why  force  me  to  talk  about  it  f 

"  Then  you  don't  like  it." 

"  I  likt^Kobbie." 

"Lucky  beggar!  So  you've  settled 
down  in  Australia!  ll<>w  Injig  have  you 
been  here  ?" 

"  Only  a  f(  w  days." 

"  When  did  you  see  Polly  last  (  You've 
no  idea  how  you  remind  me  of  her!" 

"Polly  and  I  haven't  met  in — long- 
er than  you'd  l)elieve.  Why  do  you 
keep  insisting  on  dates?  They're  so  un- 
pleasant !" 

"Well  let's  talk  about  bapi)y  things, 
then.     Do  you  remember — " 

They  drifted  into  reminiscences,  over 
which  they  were  still  laugliing  when  the 
train  stopped  and  the  guard  called,  "  All 
out.''  On  the  platform  they  found  sev- 
eral surface  ears  waiting,  and  toward  one 
of  them  ^IcEwen  guided  his  old  friend. 

"  Ned,  would  it  be  of  the  slightest  use 
to  ask  yon  to  inquire  about  this  car  and 
be  sure  it's  the  one  we  want'."  she  plain- 
tively questioned. 

"  Not  a  bit,"  said  ho,  with  amusement. 
"  You  haven't  any  faith  at  all  in  me,  have 
yon?  Do  you  see  the  illuminated  sign 
this  car  flaunts?  That  samr^  legend  is 
writ  out  clear  and  fair  in  the  directions 
Howard  sent  me.  Moreover,  do  you  be- 
hold all  these  other  festive  wedding- 
guests  piling  in  ahead  of  us  ?" 

They  entered  the  car  and  dropped  again 
into  their  reminiscent  chat.  Presently 
she  asked  if  they  were  not  going  too  far, 
nud  he  replied,  easily,  that  it  was  "  all 
right."  A  moment  later  the  car  stopped 
and  they  left  it,  immediately  behind  the 
younger  party  whom  they  had  noticed  on 
the  train  and  whom  they  now  followed 
to  a  large,  gayly  lighted  house  in  the 
next  street. 

As  they  passed  under  the  carriage  nvm- 
ing  ]\rcEwen  felt  his  companion  hesitate, 
and  he  asked,  looking  down  at  her: 


"  What's  tile  matter  f 

"Nothing  —  nnieh,"    she    replied,    ;ii 
mo\ed   on    toward  the  steps. 

They  had  almost  reached  the  top  of  the 
stairs  leading  to  the  dressing-rooms,  when 
some  one  above  them  e.xelaimed: 

"Oh,  do  hurry!  It's  ahuo-t  time  for 
tile  (•(!•(  iiKtuy  now!" 

"Hear  that  f  whispered  M(d\wen. 
'*  ( "an  you  go  down  at   once  (" 

"  Don't  wait  lor  ni«'."  she  hastily 
returned.  '*  Xo — I  insist!  Somebody 
stepped  on  my  gown  a>  we  came  in  and  it 
may  bavi^  to  be  ti.xetl,  but  that's  no  reas«>n 
why  you  shouM  miss  the  <*eremony.  (Jo 
d<»wn  immediately — you  can  find  nie  later. 
Please!"  Xo<lding  brightly,  slu-  disap- 
p<  ared  in  the  ladies'  dressing-room. 

MeKwi'U  found  no  one  whom  he  knew 
in  the  men's  cloak-room,  which  was  not 
sur])risiiig.  ])ut  he  was  a  little  puzzled 
when,  on  descending  to  the  main  floor, 
he  met  no  one  who  knew  him.  One  or 
two  faces  among  the  men  looked  vaguely 
familiar,  but  as  his  half-smil(»  won  no 
response  he  was  afraid  to  trust  his  un- 
certain memory  and  did  not  venture  to 
claim  acquaintance.  lie  lowed  over  the 
hand  of  the  woman  receiving  and  nnir- 
mured  his  name,  but  others  pressed  close 
])eliind  him  and  there  w^ts  time  for  noth- 
ing more.  He  drifted  with  the  current 
through  the  rooms,  feeling  a  little  lonely 
and  'Ireary,  watching  in  each  face  he  met 
for  signs  of  recognition,  and  at  the  same 
time  assuring  himself  that  one  never 
does  know  any  of  the  people  one  meets 
at  weddings. 

Presently  there  was  a  stir  and  a  whis- 
I)er,  the  people  crowded  back  toward  the 
walls,  the  first  strains  of  Lohengrin  came 
from  the  hall,  and  the  ushers  marched  in, 
two  by  two.  carrs'ing  ribbons.  A  white- 
cassocked  clergyman  appeared  near  the 
altar,  but  among  the  men  about  him 
McEwen  looked  in  vain  for  a  familiar 
face.  A  pink  mist  of  bridesmaids  floated 
past  him,  and  the  bride,  a  very  young 
girl,  with  starry  eyes  fixed  on  a  youth 
who  presently  received  her  from  her 
father's  arm. 

It  was  all  rhythmical  and  measured, 
but  to  McEwen  it  seemed  a  riotous  jum- 
ble, with  the  unreality  and  inconsequence 
of  a  dream,  and  before  his  dazed  wits 
cleared  enough  to  show  him  that  he  had 
followed  the  party  of  young  people  to  the 


She    said   ye'd    be    racin'   up   here" 


wrong  house  and  was  attending  the  wed- 
ding of  people  he  had  never  seen  before, 
the  music  had  ceased  and  the  priest  had 
begun  to  speak. 

McEwen  gave  one  desperate,  hunted 
glance  around  him,  but  he  M^as  hemmed  in 
on  all  sides;  every  one  else  was  intent  on 
the  ceremony,  and  to  force  his  way  out 
then  would  be  but  to  increase  the  offence 
of  which  he  was  guilty.  There  was  noth- 
ing for  it  but  to  remain  until  these  pretty 


children  were  married  and  then  to  get 
away  as  quickly  as  possible.  He  tried  to 
see  Frances  Chichester  in  the  crowd  near 
the  door,  hoping  she  had  not  come  down 
in  time  to  make  her  way  into  the  rooms, 
but  he  failed  to  descry  her. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  of  all  the  in- 
terminable marriage  ceremonies  to  which 
he  had  ever  listened,  this  was  the  longest, 
but  in  time  it  was  over,  and  he  struggled 
against    the    chattering,    congratulatory 
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title    to    tla*    liall,    whence    lu-    ilespatclu-.l  "  I- raiict  -  l\ini;I     (  mmmI  l.-r.l,  man.  slu-'s 

a  servant  to  tind  xhv  hoaX,  while  h<'  hnsiid  in    tin-    Antipodes,"    si)nieh«u!y    told    him. 

himself    vainly     trying     t<>    discnviT     the  "  Slu*  li\i  >  in  Australia." 
W(»man  who  had  tH>me  thorc  wiih  him.  *"  ^^  -.    1    kimw.  hut    >lu''s  lu-rc  tn-nij^ht. 

Mr.    Donslow,    whuse   honse   ii    was.   ar-  ^'i-,  -he  !-.     Slu-  came  uvi-r  ..n  tin'  train 

rived  duly,  and  to  him  MeKwen  presented  with   me.   hut    we — we  prot   separated,  and 

Ids  card,   his  explanation,  and  his  apolo-  it'  -he  i-n'l  ln-ri',  I've  p»t  tn  find  Iht." 
^ies,    after    which    he    hurrietl    iip-stairs.  \Vaifin«r    for   no   further   ar^ninn-nt,    hi» 

At   the  door  of  the  ladies'  (doak-room  he  -trode     into    the    «lrawinfjr-room,     two    or 

was  met  hy  a  snnlin^'  maid,  who  a-ked  :  three   of   hi-   (»ld   comrade^   wonderintr   at 

"  Arre  you   Mr.  MeKw'n^'  hi-  heel<.     As  th.v  approached  tlw  thick<  r 

"  I  am,  yes.     Is  there  a  lady  — "  crowd     ahout     the     newly     married     paii-. 

"No,  sor;  she's  gon'."  McKwen  paused. 

"(h)ne!"  "There     die    i- !"    -aid    he    to    the    men 

"Vis,    sor.      ]>ut    she    lift     thi-    f'r    ye,  with  him.     '* 'riiere's   l-^  ranee-   Kin^^  talk- 

sor.     She  said  ye'<l   he  racin*   up  lur.'  di-  injr  to  that  youn<r  woman  in  y«'llow." 
re<'tly  'twas  over."  '•  I'' ranee-      KiuL--     your     ■:randnn»ther  I 

MeKwen  ojM-ned  the  note,  merely  a  ha'f-  That'-   Pollv   l.anea-ter." 
sheet  of  i)ai)er,  folde«l,  and   read:  M<'Kwen   piv(>  the  sjM'aker  nwr  stricken 

lonk,  and  mareln*d  -traij.;ht  to  jud^iiKMit. 

"  1)kaI{     Xi:n,-  I've    ,<.^one    to     Howard's  "We    ha.l    all    our    plan-    ma<l«'    to    ^o 

wedding.     The  man  at    the  door   wid   t<'ll  into    ('cniral    India."   -he    wa-    -ayin^,   a- 

you  the  way— if  you'll  a-k  him."  he  pan-eel  1  ehind  her,  "  l.nt  th<'n  the  eahle 

came    -ayin^'-    .Mi--    Iv(»hert-on's    i)lay    wa- 

"llow    h'nii'    has    -he    he<'n    ^^oiie  r*    he  to    he    j)nt    into    rehearsal    at    once,   so    we 

demanded.  hurried  home  immediately." 

"  Oh,  she  niver  tuk  her  t'in^-s  off  at  a'\  "They're    all     -ayimi-    that     it's     really 

at  all.     She  <aid  she  forgot  somethin',  an'  >(  ur  play,"  said  the  woman   in  yelk.w. 
I  was  to  «iive  yon   this,  an'  off  she  wint,  '*  It    isn't   my    play   at    all."   indiunantly 

almost  runnin'."  di-e!aimed   Polly.     "  I   ik  ver  created  any- 

"1    see.      Thank    you."      He    irave    the  ihinii-    in    my    life— (\\<*ept    a    playwright, 

girl   a  coin,   thrust   himself   into   his   hat  and  I'm  very  proud  of  her.     She  was  try- 

and   coat,    and    fled.      At   the   outer   door  inir   to    write   a    poor   novel    and    I    made 

he  paused  to  ask  of  a  man  in  livery:  her  see  that   it   was  a  liood  ])lay.     That's 

"Can    you   tell   me    where    Mr.    J\ee^r  all  I  had  to  do  with  it.'' 
lives?"  "  Well,  l\.lly  Lancaster?"  said  MeKwen, 

"Yes,   sir.      Four    hloeks   down   to   the  in  her  ear. 
left  and  one  to  the  right,  sir."  '^  Oh,"  said  she,  calmly  turning  toward 

Four  blocks  to  the  left  and  one  to  th.e  him,    "are    you    (piite    sure    of    me    this 

right  McEwen  went,  and  there  he  came  time?     Yon  niu<t  have  asked  somebody." 
to  another  gayly  lighted  house  with  awn-  "  I  didn't,'^  said  he.     "  You  always  find 

ings  and   carriages  and  sounds  of  mirth  out    if   you    wait    a    little    and    use    your 

and   music.      ITe   slipped   in   quietly   and  gray  matter." 

managed  to  get  uy)-stairs  unobserved   by  "If   you    don't    die    first,"    added    Miss 

any  but  the  servants,  but  as  soon  as  he  Lancaster.     "  Was  it  a  pretty  wedding?" 
showed  himself  again  in  the  lower  hall  a         "Hang  the  wedding!" 
man  started  out  of  a  group,  crying:  "Oh  no!     It's  Easter  week,   Ned,  and 

"As  I  live,  there's  Ned  McEwen!"  the   proper   time   for   weddings.      There's 

"  Say,   you   fellows,   has   anybody   seen  one  on  nearly  every  bush  to-night." 
Frances   come    in?"    demanded   the   new-         "Il'm!     So  I've  learned." 
comer  as  soon  as  he  coidd  make  himself         "  I   dare   say  you   might  locate   a   few 

heard  over  the  babel  of  welcome.  more  in  this  neighborhood — if  you'd  ask," 

"  Frances?"      The    other    men    looked  she  soberly  reflected,  a  laughing  devil  in 

blankly      at      one       another.         "  WTio's  her  eye.     "  Or  you  might  even  discover 

Frances?"  a  belated  wedding-guest  whom  you  could 

"  Frances     King — Frances     Chichester  follow    to    the    door     and    so    save    your 

she  is  now."  pride." 
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?'9H,     HAVie    YOU    FORGOTTEN    AGAIN?" 
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"Only   one   weddinj^  will   eviT   intciv^t  "Haven't  you   n'tluccd  nic  !«•  piilp^     Am 

me  very  much  now,"  he  said,  "and  that  I  not'asliUig?     Who  is  '  Hehhie  '  f ' 

will  be  yours.     Polly,  who's  '  Bobbie  *  f  "  f-Jol^bie   is   my   own    private   and    par- 

"  Oh,   have  you   forgotten   a<::ain  f '   she  tu-iilar   jxt-name  for   Kleanor   Robertson, 

prieved.      "You   were   so   sure   of   him    a  tlu-  woman  I  work  for." 

little  while  apo,''  "The    wonidn — thaid<    the    Lord!"    fcr- 

"  S\s    you    arc    strong' — "    hv    be;xji:<'<l,  vcntly    breathed    MeLwen;    and    then,   no 

and      left      the      ([notation       nntinished.  less  fervently:  "You  imp  I" 


End    of    Dav 


HV    A.    \\'.\J<!^ 

EAirnilA'    toil   i-.   done,— 
Come    aiid    -it     in    sun, 
Wliile    the    la-t     ra\     liiiiiois    in    the    west  r 
I'jiipty    hand-    may    be 
Folded    on    the    knee. 
Work    is   ended,    it    i.s   time   to    rest. 

Noonday    heat    is   o'er, 

Tabor  ealls  no  more, 
Sit   and   watch  the  crimson   turn   to   i^-ray; 

Sweet    upon    the    ear 

In    the   (piiet   clear 
Falls  the  thrush's  farewell  to  the  day. 

Rest   is  earned   at   last. 

Feel   how   space   grows   vast ! 
Li    th'   eternal   depths   a   star  haps   bright; 

Faithful   sentinel, 

All  is  well — is  well — 
Naught  we  fear  the   coming   of  the  night. 

Now    regrets    but    seem 

Fancies  of  a  dream. 
Shapes   of  mist  that   fret  us   not   nor   grieve; 

Through   the   tranquil    sky 

Homing  pigeons  fly, 
ITopes  that   strayed   at   morn   return   at   eve. 

Dim   the   landscape   grows, 

l^ike  a  mantle  close 
Veiling    all   we   knew^    and   loved    before; 

All   the   voices   cease. 

Darkness    falls,    and    peace, — • 
And  the  dial  points  to  Time  no  more. 


A    September    Day   on   the    Shore 


BY   HOWARD    J.   SHANNON 


NO  other  season  by  the  sea  is  com- 
parable to  the  late  summer,  when 
the  wariTier  months  slowly,  almost 
imperceptibly,  nierc'e  through  days  of  a 
nameless  tranquillity  into  the  more  seri- 
ous period  of  autumn.  Yet,  before  this 
transition  really  begins,  most  summer 
visitors  desert  the  shore,  leaving  the 
world  of  sand  and  wide-spread  ocean  to 
its  season  of  inviolable  solitude.  Indeed, 
if  Nature  were  conscious  of  this  with- 
drawal, and  now  m-ore  openly  and  un- 
reservedly informed  the  visible  creation, 
she  could  not  disclose  a  greater  splendor — 
such  a  deep  and  quiet  splendor  as  mid- 
summer days  have  only  suggested  or  par- 
tially and  intermittently  revealed.  Xor 
is  it  necessary  to  look  out  upon  the 
royally  carpeted  marshes,  whose  hitherto 
unbroken  summer  emerald  now  quietly 
glows  with  orange  and  saffron,  russet  and 
golden-green ;  nor  need  we  explore  the 
flowering  hedgerows  along  the  creeks — the 
unfenced,  N'ature-sown  gardens  of  rose- 
blossomed  m.allows  and  yellow  star-flowers 
— to  realize  that  this  is  the  crowning 
season.  For,  as  I  traverse  the  inter- 
vening strip  of  sand,  push  a  way  through 
dried  shrubs  and  through  goldenrod 
stalks,  whose  filmy  seeds,  shaken  free  by 
my  passage,  lightly  float  away  upon  the 
soft  breeze — as  I  pass  through  this  tide- 
made  gateway  in  the  wall  of  the  dunes 
and  come  out  under  the  broad  light  of 
the  beach,  the  wide  aspects  of  the  ocean- 
shore  itself  are  seen  to  have  experienced 
a  great  transforming  change. 

Owing  to  the  sun's  lower  position  in 
the  southern  heavens,  its  reflection,  even 
at  midday,  shines  more  broadly  over  the 
waters  and  farther  out  to  sea,  spreading 
fields  of  glimmering  radiance  even  to 
the  horizon.  Then,  too,  slow  flocks  of 
cirrus  clouds  drift  upward  from  the  west 
over  the  sun's  otherwise  intolerable  rays, 
softening  and  veiling  their  keen  intensity 
and  luminously  diffusing  the  light;  so 
that   the    cleev,    amethystine   blue   of   tllQ 
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upper  heaven  is  irradiate^ — even  the 
zenith  is  flooded  with  light,  as  the  lower 
shining  reflection  silvers  the  blue  sea, 
and  there  lives  along  the  shore,  on 
this  September  day,  a  subdued  and  splen- 
did radiance. 

How  far  one  can  see  in  this  clarified 
and  crs^stal-clear  atmosphere !  how  more 
penetrative  and  comprehensive  the  vision 
has  become  over  other  times  and  seasons ! 
Usually  the  mainland  is  invisible,  or  its 
presence  guessed,  rather  than  certainly 
discerned  in  the  quivering  heat-haze  of 
summer;  but  to-day  it  lies  clear  and  dis- 
tinct, a  low,  waved  line  of  blue  along  the 
Vv^estem  rim  of  tiie  sea.  Fishing-boats  in 
the  offing  seem  closer  inshore  than  they 
really  are;  even  the  far  blue  shades  of 
square-rigged  sails,  that  poise  for  a  time 
above  the  dim  horizon,  have  a  realized  form 
more  distinct  than  previous  months  would 
show;  and,  beyond  them  all,  farther  still, 
trails  a  misty  ribbon  of  gray,  the  after- 
math of  some  ocean  steamer's  passage. 
Golden-green  sedges  such  as  rustle  above 
my  head,  and  clothe  the  dune-slopes 
about  me,  also  crown  the  higher  sand- 
hills down  the  shore,  except  where  the 
steeper  sides  of  shining  white  face  sea- 
ward. Bayberry  shrubs,  at  the  base  of  the 
hills,  spread  patches  and  irregular  dark 
clumps  of  russet-olive  foliage  against 
pale  reaches  of  finer  grasses  which  clothe 
the  low  mounds  far  away.  Upon  them, 
and  over  all  this  withdrawn  realm,  the 
low  sun  sheds  a  quiet  radiance,  that, 
like  some  rare,  supernal  solvent,  seems 
to  remove  all  harsh,  obtrusive  appear- 
ances from,  the  natural  world,  reveal- 
ing its  purest  self,  perfect  in  its  in- 
trinsic excellence. 

And  the  sefi !  how  tempered  and  yet 
deeply  expressive  sound  its  rhythmic 
thunders !  Perhaps  it  is  only  the  after- 
effect of  yesterday's  storm  which  so  strong- 
ly swells  beneath  this  heaving,  labor- 
ing surf  that  landward  rolls;  but  an 
almost  conscious  power  seems  to  initiate 
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tbe  risiiii?  water-walls  that  advance  and, 
;^vith  earnest  intention,  slowly  plunge  to 
their  thundering  fall,  as  if  the  great  ele- 
ment, like  an  errant,  unwieldy  instru- 
ment, were  at  last  attuned  to  and  unmis- 
takably informed  with  the  overmastering 
concord  of  the  hour. 

To-day  there  is  little  disposition  to 
explore  the  shore,  or  to  search  along  the 
water-line  for  tide-cast,  curious  forms. 
It  is  enough  to  look  about  and  to  breathe 
this  salt-tinctured  atmosphere.  It  is 
enough  just  to  rest  here  within  the 
shadow  of  the  dunes,  between  these  twQ 


great  tran(]uillities  that  lie  all  about  me 
upon  either  hand — the  wide-spread  world 
of  sleeping  marsh  whose  winding  creeks 
show  ne^-er  a  sail,  and  this  other  world 
of  the  wide-spread  sea  whose  surface 
waves  move  o^-er  motionless  depths— and 
listen  to  the  faint  and  far-called  cries  of 
their  respective  inhabitants,  Softened  by 
distance  come  tlie  faintly  audible,  musical 
callings  of  gulls  which  are  gathered  in 
great  flocks  upon  an  offshore  island.  At 
intervals  they  disturbedly  fly  upward 
from  some  momentary  alarm,  then  again 
settle    down    upon    the    level    beach  5    or 
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flappingly  rise  in  more  wildly  disordered 
companies  that  take  ninltitudinous  flight 
for  narrow  sand-spits  which  the  receding 
lide  exposes  over  against  my  hiding- 
place.  Here  they  settle  down  and  qnietly 
feed:  henceforth  disturbing  clamors  only 
occasionally  rise. 

Meanwhile,  from  the  landward  side, 
from  sedges  wdiich  border  the  marsh,  are 
faint,  twittered  songs  begun — and  re- 
peated, then  quickly  suppressed;  as  if 
their  authors  were  conscious  of  un- 
familiar, even  unfriendly  fields,  and  of 
the  mysterious  forces  which  have  brought 
them  here  and  will  continue  to  urge 
them  until  they  set  forth  upon  their 
long  southward  journey.  For 
these  are  well-known  birds — 
robins,  sparrows,  and  meadow- 
larks  —  already  gathering  to 
their  autumnal  migration;  but 
these  hesitating  notes  hardly 
suggest  their  usual  confident 
songs — they  seem  hardly  more 
than  a  memorj^  of  some  long- 
distant  and  half  -  forgotten 
spring.  Except  for  this  there 
is  no  sound.  No,  not  one.  For 
I  am  now  so  far  removed  from 
the  shore  that  even  the  muffled 
crescendos  of  the  surf,  heard 
but  a  moment  ago,  have  grad- 
ually become  fainter  and  faint- 
er, until  they  have  ceased  alto- 
gether; there  falls  a  sense  of 
pause,  a  great  silence.  Such 
stillness  supernal  in  a  hushed 
universe  always  wins  from  the 
thoughtful  mind  its  deepest 
response.  For  this  withdrawn 
shore,  however  solitary;  this 
water-immensity,  s  o  slowly, 
majestically  moving  in  its 
eternal  round;  and  this  late 
summer  sun,  although  it  is 
indeed  the  very  apotheosis 
of  serenity  —  all  these  could 
not  alone  and  of  themselves 
apprise  one,  in  this  place  of 
absence,  of  a  Presence  rather, 
and  one  not  far  removed;  in 
unseen  worlds  the  tidal  seas 
of  peace  are  rising  and  are 
overflowing  their  bounds,  benef- 
icences, too  vast  to  be  con- 
tained there,  instill  their  es- 
sence into  our  world. 


After  a  time  one  desires  to  explore  the 
beach,  for  last  night's  storm  may  have 
cast  curious  sea-creatures  there;  perhaps 
some  of  those  notable  ones  in  harmony 
v\uth  the  day  and  with  our  mood — those 
most  beautiful  members  of  all  the  ocean's 
progeny,  which  September  gales  so  often 
bear  to  the  land.  It  seems  curious  that 
tJie  ctenophores,  the  animal  forms  I  have 
in  mind,  should  have  been  mentioned 
so  rarely  in  general  literature ;  and,  ex- 
cept to  the  scientist,  are  so  little  known. 
Even  the  technical  descriptions  by  Louis 
Agassiz  are  interspersed  with  expressions 
of  wonder  and  admiration  awakened  by 
the  study  of  our  living  ctenophores.     He 


Strange   Animals   of   the    Sea 


The 


ctenophore  Pleurobrachia  swimming  free  near  the 
surface  of  the  ocean.     These  notable  forms,  which  autumn 
gales  often  bear  to  the  land,  are  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
the  ocean's  progeny 
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writes  of  oue  siKvics,  PJcurohrachia,  "I 
can  truly  say,  I  liave  not  known  in  the 
animal  kingdom  an  organism  exlii!)iting: 
more  sutMen  ciian£?es  and  presenting  more 
diversified  and  beautiful  images,  the  ac- 
tion meanwhile  being  produced  in  such  a 
way  as  hardly  to  he  understood/'  What 
is  true  of  this  variety,  respecting  its 
curious  and  beautiful  activity,  is  true 
of  all. 

Although  extremely  tenuous,  the  eteu- 
ophores  art  readily  visible  to  an  eye 
focussed  to  discern  the  delicate  l)0(lies  as 
they  float  in  the  ripples  of  the  receding 
tid(\  li<',  half  -uhmeriied,  \\\^n^\  the  lM'a(  h. 


lit 
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The  Ctenophore    rising    from    the    Under-Sea 


Six  f)f  the  eight    systems  of  minute    swimming-plates 

are  visible  as  bands  of  glittering    light.      As  waves  of 

motion    pour    down    these    systems    they  break  into 

brilliant  iridescence 


or  su-im  about  in  such  basined  hollows  a- 
tiften  appear  al(Uig  the  jiliablo  sh(^n\ 

Here  is  such  a  holhnv,  filled  with 
limpid  water.  I  bend  down  to  scrutini/« 
the  clear  depths,  and  see,  among  driftiu:: 
seaweed  pari  ides,  the  glinting  shinuner- 
ing  globes  of  almost  imjialpablo  form — 
the  Plrurohrarh'a's  iridescing,  quiverin- 
spheres.  Several  half-inch  globes  ar> 
idly  floating  nenr  the  surface,  as  if  in 
temjiorary  lassitude;  others,  glittirinu- 
v.ith  the  spectrum  colors  which  break  in 
brilliant  waves  along  their  moving,  sun- 
are  playfully  diving,  as  if  intend 
tlu  ir  ^^on(lrous  powers;  and  ever 
.nid  again,  as  they  uiove  along, 
are  jerkil.v,  retractively,  drawiu" 
inward  the  two  streaming,  ]unk- 
fringed  tentacles,  that  soon  again 
unfurl  to  trail  gracefully  back- 
ward in  mntil(^  evolutions  of 
their  Mvn. 

After  a  brief  contraction,  tlu 
Tell  again  puts  fortli  the  wonder- 
ful strands,  which  drop  dowu- 
vard  with  the  rapidity  of  a 
phunniei  -  line,  and  unfold  to 
-oltly  trail  in  still  further  grace- 
ful lengthenings  of  ductile  tissue. 
Then  lateral  jirocesses  appear, 
and,  in  finger-like  extensions  of 
web  -  fiu'.^  tissue,  lino  all  the 
length  of  each  drifting  strand 
with  a  gos>^nmer  fringe.  Now- 
here, now  there,  these  delicate 
llireads  contract  into  minute, 
lightly  tangled  bundles;  then 
again,  after  a  moment,  uncurl 
to  stretch  wide  their  rose-tinged 
threads,  like  tactile  organs,  inde- 
pendently moving  and  exploring 
the  liquid  near  by.  Or  they 
stifHy  bend  in  curious,  angular 
directions;  or  slowdy,  almost 
insensibly,  lift;  and,  as  if  drawn 
by  a  powerful  current,  stream 
up^vard.  Another  change,  and 
t  h  e  y  gracefully  conform  to 
wavering  curves  that  passively 
float.  Suddenly,  as  if  by  a  con- 
jurors art,  the  two  widely  wan- 
dering fabrics  of  displayed  tissue 
are  withdrawn;  are  caught  up; 
as  if  some  wonderful  secret  had 
been  inadvertently  shown;,  and 
are  retracted  into  tho  two  lateral 
pockets  which  the  bell  provides. 


The    great   Element   seems  attunfd  to   the   overmastering   Concord   of  the    Hour 


Often  the  globe  widely  swings  in  con- 
centric orbits,  then  tnrns  upon  itself 
and  travels  toward  the  bottom  to 
plunge  against  the  sand  with  vis- 
ible impact  and  elastic  rebound.  It 
becomes  entangled  with  others  resting 
there,  and  one  expects  dismemberment 
and  injury;  but,  in  unbroken  integrity, 
every  detail  of  drapery  is  elastically  with- 
drawn and  streamingly  follows  v/hither 
the  parent  body  leads.  Hardly  has  the 
mounting  bell  released  the  drooping 
tissues,  till  they  deviously  float  below,  be- 
fore it  withdraws  them  unto  itself,  par- 
tially staying  its  course  meanwhile;  then, 
again,  the  linked  cords  are  unloosed  to 
plumb  the  depths,  while  the  glittering 
sphere,  with  renewed  energy,  and  with 
swimming  systems  beating  in  unison, 
victoriously  rises  toAvard  the  surface  of 
the  water  and  the  light. 

As  I  observe  Pleurohrachia  circling 
about,  or  diving  far  below,  or  steadily 
ascending  through  the  employment  of 
most  individual  powers,  T  almiost  fancy 
that  I  am  w^itness  of  some  initial  attempt 
in  adventurous  flight,  and  am  pleased  by 
its  successful  consummation.  Perhaps 
the  emotion  awakeued  is  due  in  part  to 
the  creature's  comparntive  unfamiliarity; 


nevertheless  no  other  frame  in  the  lower 
creation  prompts,  in  its  contemplation,  a 
greater  feeling  of  wonder  and  of  rever- 
ence, a  more  immediate  impulse  to 
earnest  apostrophe. 

Hoping  to  discover  a  larger  species 
(for  the  swimming  parts  are  very  small  in 
these  specimens)  I  travel  farther  down 
the  beach,  passing,  as  I  go,  many  other 
basined  hollows  containing  the  small, 
rainbow-hued  inhabitants.  Soon  many 
familiar  translucent  bodies  are  seen  half 
stranded  along  the  shore;  but,  although 
several  inches  in  length,  they  are  so 
tenuous  as  to  dismember  if  removed  from 
their  element.  So  I  hollow  away  the 
sand  beneath  one  bell;  then,  when  the  in- 
flowing water  floats  it  free,  a  jar  is 
brought  beneath,  and,  w^ater  and  all, 
lifted  to  the  sunlight  for  observation. 

The  webbed  globe  of  gossamer,  light 
as  a  cloud,  half  floats  in  the  liquid. 
It  seems  impossible  that  a  structure  so 
tenuous  could  have  withstood  the  break- 
er's turmoil.  Yet,  although  no  pulsa- 
tions, such  as  a  jellyfish  initiates,  are 
awakened  in  the  bell,  although  the  pli- 
cated and  multiplied  folds  of  tissue  droop 
dependent  aud  motionless  in  the  water, 
the  curious  body  rests  secure  in  its  li(]uid 
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medium,  as  if  sensitively  adjusted  tliere- 
to,  and  ready  to  tloat  free  when  au  im- 
pulse decides.  Now  the  impulse  awakens. 
For  see!  like  a  lilohe  of  li*rht,  the  im- 
l)alpahle,  irregular  sphere  soars  aloft, 
and,  propelled  hy  invisible  means,  passes, 
almost  with  a  sense  of  translation,  even 
10  the  \ory  top  of  the  vessel  and  rests 
in  light  contact  with  the  water  surface. 
At  first  this  mysterious  flight  hears  no 
evidence    of    l>eing   elVectod    hy    mat^'rial 


Iridescent   Bells   drifting  to   the   autumn    Shore 

Pale   crimson    canals    which    delicately    vein    Beroc's 

tissues  flush  the  entire  body  with  rose-color.     It  often 

attains  a  height  of  over  four  inches 


means:  it  seems  as  if  a  body,  counting 
gravitative  force  as  nothing,  had  by  its 
own  desire  been  propelled. 

Closer  examination,  however,  will  re- 
veal definite  propulsive  structures  which 
exhibit    the    very    quintessence    of     co- 


ordinated motion.  W'liteh  the  bi'U  whieh 
has  again  drifted  to  the  botltun  nnd  now 
reposes  there  in  uneven  balance.  (Quiver- 
ing movements  are  vi-ibly  passing  along 
(ilanients,  or  tul>e-like  channels,  in  the 
globe's  interior;  hut  these  have  to  de 
with  the  vital  processes.  It  is  upon  the 
surface  of  the  k'll  that  our  attention 
really  centres.  For,  ahuig  eight  band-like 
structures,  whieh  swe<'p  fr<»m  the  Ik'H's 
summit  to  it,s  lower  border,  waves  of  mo- 
tion are  >liiniiiM  ring  and  shining 
in  tlu'  ^Mii,  and  are  iridi^cing 
as  colli  innal  motile  waves  swiH'p 
ov<r  tlu'  minut<*,  hinged  plates 
that  overhij)  in  a  multiplied 
series  down  these  W(tnderful 
borders.  Now,  along  the  under- 
most systems,  do  the  ll(»o(ling 
ripples  more  vigorously  and  un- 
restrainedly j)our,  until  the 
body's  almost  imponderable 
inertia  is  overcome,  when  it 
till-  upward  nearly  ixu-jn-ndic- 
nlar;  tlu-n  all  eight  systems 
more  vividly  waken  and  pour 
tlieir  down-trending  showers  of 
jji'opulsive  int<'ntion  in  waver- 
ing rainbow-cascades  that  break 
in  prismatic  flashes  and  in 
scintillating  gleams,  until,  all 
radiant  and  ablaze  with  brilliant 
iri<leseeiice,  the  body  floats  light- 
ly aloft.  We  are  t^)ld  of  the  im- 
pulses that  pass  like  messages 
along  sensitive  ner\'e-tracts,  and 
it  almost  seems  as  if  here  we 
saw  some  otherwise  hidden 
life-activity  in  virgin  purity. 
With  all  reverence  be  it  said, 
one  almost  imagines  that  the 
Power  which  brought  the  visible 
world  into  being,  had  reviewed 
its  other  creations  —  the  star 
forms  of  snow  crystals,  the 
transparent  plates  of  mica  which 
flake  from  the  insensate  rock, 
and  the  rose-hued  and  purple- 
dyed  tissues  of  flowers,  and  then, 
through  the  desire  for  a  body 
combining  the  structures  and 
delicate  nature  of  these,  but  more  mobile 
and  intimately  expressive,  the  ctenophores 
were  conceived  and  were  bom  in  globes 
of  palpable  cloud — ribbed,  and  robed  with 
living  light  they  floated  free,  to  be,  for- 
ever, a  symbol  of  the  Invisible. 
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What  degree  of  sentiency  informs  these 
creatures?  Microscopic  examination  will 
disclose  certain  structures  of  special  sense 
whoso  office  has  been  ascertained.  A 
small  glittering  grain,  or  pellet,  is  sit- 
uated at  the  base  of  a  pit  in  the  bell's 
depressed  summit.  This  is  the  cten- 
ophore's  so-called  eye,  or,  more  properly, 
organ  of  direction.  The  minute,  cal- 
careous grain  is  delicately  supported  upon 
four  spring-like  arms  which  equally  bear 
its  weight.  A  ciliated  groove  proceeds 
(mtward  from  the  base  of  each  support 
and  separates  into  two  divisions  which 
extend  to  the  swimming-plates  of  the 
respective  sides  of  the  bell.  As  a  slight 
tilting  of  the  bell,  one  way  or  the  other, 
causes  the  pellet  to  press  with  greater 
force  upon  the  spring-like  arm  of  the 
lilted  side,  the  impulse,  so  generated,  is 
carried  along  the  ciliated  groove  to  the 
corresponding  swimming  system,  which 
f(uickens  to  increased  activity,  and  the 
animal's  equilibrium  is  restored. 

Before  being  east  on  shore,  the  cten- 
ophores  usually  liberate  their  eggs,  which 
develop  tlirough  the  late  summer  and  au- 
tumn; then  the  young  bells  probably  sink 
to  the  deeper  ocean  beyond  the  reach  of 
wintry  gales.  Very  little  is  known  of 
this  winter  history:  science  cannot  tell 
in  what  abysses  of  the  dark  ocean  they 
are  harbored. 

But  let  imagination  in  place  of  cer- 
titude and  of  observation  be  our  guide, 
and  we  will  see  these  creatures  drifting 
through  the  dusk  of  the  deep,  with  tlio 
curious  animals  of  that  place  obscure, 
in  cold,  under-sea  currents  that  move  in 
undefined  channels  over  the  Atlantic 
ooze.  One  hardly  knows  how  to  conceive 
of  these  creatures  wandering  among  the 
lower  life-fonns  of  our  globe,  so  great 
a  contrast  do  they  present  to  their  com- 
panions. But  this  sojourn  is  only  transi- 
tory. For,  when  the  seasons  in  their 
revolution  bring  us  to  spring  again,  when 
the  upper  world  universally  responds, 
then  do  the  ctenophores,  also,  quicken 
with  new  life,  as  if  they  realize  their 
pale,  wandering  season  over.  From  the 
informing  Spirit  of  the  bell  impulsive 
waves  of  motion  more  vigorously  run; 
from  the  unseen  vital  centre  eight  crystal- 
pure  rivulets,  as  of  a  great  and  a  visible 
gladness,  well  up  and  rise  to  the  summit 
of  the  bell  and  overflow,  pouring  down  its 


veiled  and  globed  sides  a  glistening  suc- 
cession as  of  tremulous  and  half -spent 
desires.  Wave  upon  wave  floods  down 
those  gleaming  borders,  and  wave  upon 
wave  succeeds,  until,  through  this  in- 
spired power,  as  of  an  inexhaustible  emo- 
tion— through  its  ineifable  impulsion  the 
ctenophore  slowly  ascends. 


A     MAGNIFIED     PORTION   OF    A    SWIMMING     SYSTEM 

The  minute,  glassy  plates  (of  Pleurohrachia)  are 
hinged  at  the  base  and  fringed  at  their  outer 
extremity.  Each  plate  partly  overlaps  the  one 
beneath,  producing  a  series  which  suggests  over- 
lying plates  of  prismatic  mica 


We  trace  its  course  through  the 
()(;ean's  depths,  peopled  with  strange  in- 
habitants that,  dully  moving  through  the 
ooze,  are  ready  to  devour  and  destroy, 
would  this  winged  creature  only  pause 
in  its  flight  and  grow  still.  But,  guided 
by  the  sense  that  distinguishes  the  height 
from  the  depth,  the  above  from  the  below 
— guided  by  this  one  faithfid  sense  alone, 
the  ctenophore  steadily  rises  through 
zone  after  zone  of  ocean,  each  concerned 
with  its  own  commerce  of  life  and  of 
death,  until  the  region  of  the  upper  sea 
is  reached,  where  the  denizens  that  we 
know  are  foregathering  to  the  spring — 
and,  with  soft  contractions  and  with  quiet 
expansions  as  of  inbreathings,  the  veiled 
body  rises  still !  Only  when  the  sunlight 
shines  across  the  green  water,  only  when 
those  eight  quivering  systems  of  material- 
ized light  are  struck  across  by  the  Greater 
Radiance  to  break  into  rainbowed  irides- 
cences of  crimson  and  of  purple  fire,  only 
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in  the  sense  of  thi^  g-reat  and  ^W*>ri.ni> 
Iransfimiration  do  the  vciU'd  and  con- 
volved win^iis  ^a-ow  still  and  f.dd  them- 
selves in  peace  and  repose. 

Still    other    ctenophores    drift    ashore, 
sometimes    in    such    nnmbers    as    to    clo^ 
the    nets     of     fishermen.       Tlio     hall(  •on- 
shaped      body      of 
Beroe      ovata      i- 
delicately     flushed 
with  pale  crimson 
owinp:  to  the  nud- 
tiplied  veininffs  of 
minute      canal- 
which   hranch   out 
from     the    main 
trunks,    situati-d 
behind   the   swim- 
ming: systems,  and 
comming-le,   cover- 
in  c:    the   bell    with 
rosy  ramifications. 
In  this  species-  the 
swinnniuii'- plates 
are    more     robust, 
a  n  d    are    readily 
watched  under  the 
microscope.     How 
they     reflect     and 
flash     back     the 
li^ht    in    brilliant 
speetinim       colors, 
each     a     separate^ 
note   in    the   won- 
derful,    chromatic 
hannony!        Pure 
crimson,    or    scar- 
let,    orange,     yel- 
low,    bottle-green, 
or     violet     light 
blazes    back    from 
each    glassy    plate 
as      it      rises      to 

the  sunlight;  and  these  prismatic  fires 
run  into  each  other  and  change  witn 
kaleidoscopic  variety. 

Under  the  microscope  the  colors  soon 
fade,  for,  with  the  close  confinement, 
the  body  processes  wane.  Now,  only 
pale,    rainbow    tints    waveringly    waken 


visionary,  et^le>tial  colors  as  the  n'turn- 
ing  .sunlight  strikes  fro!n  dark  rain- 
clouds  after  the  -torni. 

One   other    impres^^ive    jjower,    inluTent 
in    thes(»   creatures   of   the   s<'a,    will    si)on 
b(^     made     plain;     for    the     storm-tdou<ls, 
which  have  >hnt  down  in  tluniderous  blue 
f.v<"r     tb.e      early 
sunset,       are       al- 
ready      spri>ading 

;l        deeiur       gloolll 

nver      the      dark 
ne.an.      A-    I    lift 
tbe    licodetl    cover 
from      uiy     eariw- 
inii-ea-e.       hardly 
-e<-ing     it     in    the 
ob-curity,         and 
di-tnrb     tbe     jars 
which    are    packed 
ther(\   they   gleam 
as     if     afire     and 
a  -  p  a  r  k  1  <'     with 
blue    and    emerald 
lioht.      1    lift    one 
vessel     containing 
}fnn)il(>psis    nota- 
1,1(.     for     its    bril- 
1  i  a  n  t      phospho- 
rescence.    T  shake 
t  h  e      vessel.        A 
brilliant     blue- 
green    glow    flares 
np,       brightening 
all    the  water  and 
the    sandy   bottom 
with      a      spectral 
glimmer.       Again 
T  sh.ako  it.     Points 
of       living       fi  r  e 
break    forth,    and 
loop     and     bead 
and  festoon  them- 
clusters     and     in 


A  Jar  containing  pHOSl-HORbSCl  NT  CltNOPHORbS 
On  cloudv  niiihts  the  crest  of  a  breaking  wave 
will  sometimes  show  a  flare  of  green  fire  where 
actenophore  glows.  Occasions  have  been  re- 
ported when  the  entire  surf  rolled  shoreward 
a  waterfall  of  fire,  owing  to  the  thousands  of 
animals  involved 


selves     in     dependent 

columns,  a  transitory  uplifted  fabric  of 
undecipherable  design  flares  out  against 
the  darkness  and  dies,  for  these  indicate 
certain  inner  centres,  possibly  the  seat  of 
vital  powers  which  the  daylight  hid,  now 
revealed  in  the  darkness  of  night.  I 
over  ;r;::;nVTl.tr^;h:r'-;isr;n,l  Ls^  to  agitate  tl.™  .M  the  fi.e  dis- 
.hk  n  feeble  ripplins,  motions,  then  appears ;  but,  ever  and  agam,  as,  n.ovns 
fee  Iv  nuiver  and  eeaser  The  wonderful  liere  and  there,  nsmg  or  deseendnig  m 
etur  are  "til  .  Last  crimson  and  the  vessel,  the  bodies  hap,^n  to  brush  the 
lac  TLs  blaneh  and  fade  from  the  cloudy  sides  of  their  fellows,  a  mo- 
i LL^s  "Lc.  and  the  ctenophore  dies,  mentaiy  soft  light  of  -f-f '-i^^ 
faintly    alight    and    irradiate    with    such         A   gathering  gloom,   such   as  sombrely 
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darkens  the  shore  to-night,  was  advancing  tissues:  out  upon  the  dim  horizon,  upcast, 

over  the  sounding  ocean  the  first  time  I  irradiating  reflections  of  interstellar  fire 

ever  held  a  jar  of  ctenophores  in  visible  brightened  along  the  wind-swept  borders 

phosphorescence.     And,   upon  that   occa-  of  the  storm.     And,  as  I  watched,  again 

sion,  as  now,  when  I  held  the  vessel  before  the  ctenophore  brightened ;  and  once  more 

me,  hardly  seeing  it  in  the  obscurity,  when  the  sky  replied ;  ior  this  life-cloud  finds, 

the    mysterious    bells    glowed    and    flared  in  the  vast,  a  great  similitude  to  its  fiery 

again  in  intermittent  fire,  the  dark,  drift-  body    of    night,    as    to    its    rainbow-hued 

uig    curtains    of    the    storm-clouds    were  vestment  of  day,  suggesting  that  greater 

themselves  momentarily  illumined  by  the  similitude   and    veritable    identity   which 

lightnings'    lambent    glow.      Within    my  our    humanity    believes    it    discovers    in 

hand's    reach   glowed   the   veiled,   cloudy  great  powers  not  its  own. 


The    City's    Cry 

BY  FANNIE    STEARNS    DAVIS 

THE   City  cries  to  me  all  day 
And  cries  to  me  all  night. 
I  do  not  put  its  voice  away 
When   I   put   out  the   light. 

With  stars   and  frost  and  windy  things, 

Eternal  things  and  still, 
The  City  laughs  and  sobs  and  sings 

Across   my   window-sill. 

0  Shy  of  Stars,  how  luide  you  are! 
How  swept  ivith  UgJit  you  lie! 

Yet  never  a7iy  leaning  star 
Can  heed  the   City's   cry. 

1  lay  awake  when  past  the  roofs 
The  planets  all  were  strange. 

1  heard  the  City's  wheels   and  hoofs. 
The    City's    shift    and   change. 

The  planets  all  were  greater  far 
Than  when  I  went  to  sleep; 

And  one  long  splendor  of  a  star 
Across  the  dark  did  leap. 

But,  oh,  for  all  they  were  so  proud 

I  heard  the  City  cry. 
And  in  my  dreams  I  saw  a  crowed 

Of  wan  folk  herded  by. 

0  Shy  of  'Stars,  though  you  are  great. 
Though  dreams  are  heaven-high. 

Monotonous  and  old  as  Fate 
I  hear  the  City  cry! 
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The  Eclectic 


BY  OLIVIA    HOWARD    DUX  BAR 


IT  was  already  after  ten,  althoug:h  no 
one  had  remarked  it  but  ^Irs.  Arehi- 
bald,  who  always  impatiently  lived  a 
day  ahead  and  who,,  even  in  this  curious- 
ly intimate  atmosphere,  could  not  en- 
tirely surrender  herself  to  the  moment. 
To  any  one  watching  us,  it  would  have 
seemed  as  if  this  group  of  men  and 
women,  talking,  not  in  the  least  lightly, 
of  other  men  and  women,  of  the  "  ad- 
venture of  life,"  and  of  the  essential  ad- 
venture of  love — it  would  have  seemed  as 
if  we  were  gathered  about  some  common 
vessel,  perhaps  some  invisible  loving-cup, 
from  which  each  eagerly  drank,  and  which 
each  in  his  turn  as  eagerly  replenished. 
For  it  wasn't  merely  that  by  such  par- 
ticipation thirst  was  stimulated  rather 
than  assuaged; — the  desire,  with  each  of 
ns,  to  distil,  and  pour  within  the  cup, 
the  pungent  liquid  of  his  own  experience, 
was  no  less  obviously  feverish.  There 
was  not  one  of  us,  of  course,  who  did 
not  suppose  that  he  had  effectually  dis- 
guised his  contributed  essence.  Yet  it 
was  almost  like  eavesdropping,  I  remem- 
ber, to  listen  to  the  transparent  general- 
izations of  young  Reese,  who  had  been 
married  only  a  year — and  who,  until  the 
last  absorbing  hour,  had  found  us  rather 
an  indifferent  solace  for  his  temporars^ 
bachelorhood.  And  once  or  twice  I 
could  see  that  discreet  Mrs.  Seabury's 
whole  being  was  wrenched  with  the  effort 
to  translate  an  apposite  bit  of  auto- 
biography into  something  decently  cloaked 
and  impersonal.  O'Neill,  who  was  the 
only  professional  dinner-guest  among  us, 
did,  as  usual,  a  good  share  of  the  talking, 
but  even  he  had  yielded  to  the  spell  of 
veiled  confession,  and  had  laid  aside  his 
anecdotal  habit.  A  remarkable  and  con- 
tagious intoxication  prevails  at  such  mo- 
ments. One  knows  that  he  must  speak; 
but  does  not  ask  himself  why,  and  is  far 
from  considering  what. 

"  That   merely   illustrates,"   Mrs.    Sea- 
bury  had  offered,  in  her  spirited  way,  in 


comment  upon  a  stoi*y  of  O'Neill's,  "  that 
our  best  energy  goes  to  verify  platitudes! 
We're  all  rebels  when  we're  twenty.  Our 
lives  aren't  going  to  swing  tamely  around 
the  same  old  tethering-stake  that  kept 
our  ancestors  in  that  tiresome  circular 
groove  of  theirs!  But  by  the  time  we're 
thirty  we  see  that  our  most  profound  ex- 
IK'rionces  have  had  what  result  ?  Why, 
merely  that  of  making  some  drab  old  com- 
monplace stand  out  in  letters  of  fire! 
It's  so  humiliating  to  have  to  rank  one- 
self among  the  spiritual  bourgeois. 
That's  why  the  most  ravaging  experience 
is  less  painful  than  the  sober,  sensible 
conclusion  it  drives  one  to!"  She  looked 
about  her  in  whimsical  defiance. 

Dwight,  the  widower,  who  was  the  only 
stranger  among  us,  gave  his  hostess  an 
understanding  glance.  "  But  that's  not 
the  whole  story,  ^Frs.  Seabury !"  he  re- 
minded her,  half  lightly.  "  You  know 
of  course  that  there's  an  endless  succes- 
sion of  svich  phases — rebellion  and  assent, 
rebellion  and  assent !" 

"  Oh,  but  I  knew  I  had  some  advan-  I 
tage  over  you  people  who  stop  to  think !" 
chattered  Mrs.  Archibald,  within  whose 
extravagant  comments  lay  usually  what 
to  me  was  a  quite  fascinating  kernel  of 
truth.  It  had  often  been  observed  that 
ideas  seemed  constantly  to  be  scampering 
through  this  vivacious  lady's  head  like 
mice  through  an  empty  room;  but  she 
had  no  contrivance  for  detaining  them. 
So  she  had  to  talk  very  fast  and  fever- 
ishly or  the  notion  she  pursued  would 
escape  her  altogether.  "  I  never  think ; 
and  so,  instead  of  having  your  morbid 
experiences,  I  have  always  the  sensation 
of  being  original  and  unfettered.  Re- 
flection is  the  most  unsalutary  practice!" 

"  If  we  had  all  reached  ninety,"  Sidney 
Reese  gently  ventured,  "  I  suppose  we 
couldn't  disagree  about  these  things;  we 
couldn't  even  discuss  them.  Having  had 
the  same  emotions  and  experiences,  and 
reached  the  same  conclusions — we  should 
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merely  sit  nodding  in  the  sun  and  assent- 
ing to  one  another's  tritenesses." 

"  There  aren't  many  of  us  that  es- 
cape," O'Neill  pursued.  ^' And  yet  there 
are  instances.  For  example,  I  know  of 
a  man  who  thought  all  this  over  when 
Jie  was  very  young,  and  thereupon  chose. 
to  discard  all  the  notions  that  the  rest 
of  us  shape  our  lives  by — chose,  indeed, 
to  discard  life  itself,  as  we  live  it,  and  to 
frame  another  that  might  or  might  not 
be  superior.     Interesting  experiment." 

There  were  encouraging  murmurs  from 
most  of  us,  but  from  Dwight,  who  until 
this  moment  had  given  an  impression 
almost  of  languor,  the  challenge  shot  with 
a  painful  directness,  "  Do  you  mean  that 
you  I'neiu  Rendell?" 

"  Knew  him  ?  Why,  no,"  drawled 
O'Neill,  evidently  veiling  astonishment 
at  the  manner  of  the  question,  which 
immediately  had  altered  and  sharpened 
the  quality  of  our  atmosphere.  "  He  was 
a  Princeton  man,  I  remember,  somewhat 
before  my  day,  and  I  knew  several  fel- 
lows who  used  to  talk  about  him.  But 
I  never  saw  him  and  haven't  heard  of 
him  for  years.  I've  often  wondered  if 
he  arrived  at  anything.  Can  you 
tell  us?" 

"  I  knew  him,"  was  all  that  Dwight 
conceded,  his  swarthy,  haggard  face  un- 
heeding our  curious  glances. 

"  A  sane  man  who  refused  life,"  Mrs. 
Seabury  smoothly  summed  up.  "  I  think 
we  shall  have  to  hear  about  him.  That 
is — was  he  sane,  Mr.  Dwight?" 

"  Entirely  so,"  Dwight  answered,  with 
a  certain  grimness.  "  That,  after  all,  was 
what  differentiated  him.  The  rest  of  us, 
of  course,  are  mostly  delusion-fed." 

"  It's  not  a  quality  that  recommends 
him!"  Mrs.  Archibald  decisively  ob- 
served. ^'  I  never  like  a  man  whom 
other  men  praise  for  his  sanity.  As  for 
women — but  who  ever  describes  a  wom- 
an as  sane?" 

With  this  she  rose  to  leave,  but  her 
hostess  insisted  that  she  stay — that  she 
spend  the  night,  indeed,  inasmuch  as  our 
conclave  seemed  scarcely  to  have  begun. 
And  the  rest  of  us  were  briskly  informed 
that  we  might  leave  only  when  the  story 
was  finished.  At  which  we  all  turned 
thirstily  toward  Dwight.  But  it  proved 
not  so  easy  to  induce  him  to  begin. 
Erom   the    start    it    had    of   course    been 


evident  that  the  subject  was  far  from 
agreeable  to  him — but  the  man  had  an 
odd  sort  of  literalness  that  made  him 
helpless  before  our  persistence.  I  am  sure 
that  if  he  could  have  thought  of  an 
excuse  for  declining  which  would  have 
been  both  honest  and  sufficient,  we  should 
never  have  heard  the  story.  But  we  were 
all  patient,  and  Mrs.  Seabury  was  co- 
gently persuasive;  and  at  last  our 
friend  yielded. 

"  I  knew  Julian  Rendell  at  college," 
he  began,  in  a  voice  that  had  a  sugges- 
tion of  harshness;  and  then  paused. 
"  If  I  told  you  about  him  as  he  was 
then,  you  would  think  him  a  prig;  but 
he  was  very  far  from  that.  I  was  one, 
however,  and  that  was  why  I  preferred 
sitting  in  Bendell's  room,  listening  to 
his  talk,  to  playing  football  with  fellows 
who  w^ere  more  of  my  own  calibre.  I 
supplied  the  only  need  he  had  at  that 
time,  which  was  that  of  an  audience, 
and  he  exi^ounded,  as  boys  do,  upon 
pretty  nearly  every  subject  in  the  uni- 
verse. From  what  I  can  recall  of  his 
talk,  I  can  see  very  plainly  that  this 
idea  of  his,  that  O'Neill  has  mentioned, 
and  that  was  to  dominate  his  life,  arose 
from  no  chance  whim.  It  represented  an 
essential  part  of  his  nature.  Not  that  he 
was  perverse — nor  was  he  a  natural 
ascetic.  But  he  was  extravagantly 
fastidious,  incredibly  eclectic — I  think 
that  best  expresses  him. 

"  Of  course  a  lad  of  that  sort  didn't 
take  college  seriously.  He  was  too  ma- 
ture and  too  positive.  And  yet  he  was 
more  reluctant  to  leave  it  than  I,  who 
thought  it  a  very  heaven.  When  I  first 
knew  him,  I  used  to  protest,  after  the 
manner  of  boys,  that  I  was  tired  of 
lecture-rooms,  and  that  I  longed  to  go 
away  and  Jive! — and  I  remember  how  he 
used  to  smile.  It  interested  and  aston- 
ished him,  he  said,  to  observe  that  other 
people  desired  ^ife.'  Eor  him  the  reason 
for  tolerating  college  was  that  it  wasn't 
life — that  it  eliminated  so  many  gross 
and  painful  features  of  life.  Its  restric- 
tion and  artificiality  were  what  he  com- 
mended in  it.  It  hadn't  any  misery,  or 
vulgarity,  or  garishness — he  would  point 
out  to  me — or  social  puerilities,  or  do- 
mestic dulness;  and  these  lacks  he  in- 
tensely valued.  I  believed  such  an  at- 
titude to  be  highly  admirable,  and  though 
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Jit  the  time  it  was  beyond  my  reach,  I 
hoped  some  day  to  imitate  it.  I  believe 
even  now  that  Rendell  really  was  an 
astonishingly  developed  youth  for  his 
years,  and  he  must  have  found  the  cub- 
bishness  of  even  the  most  precocious  of 
us  hard  to  bear. 

'*  One  day  I  remember  that  I  was  still 
artless  enough  to  breathe  to  him  the 
word  Adventure.  It  was  a  noun  for 
which  I  had  great  awe. 

'^  *  Do  you  know  what  people  mean  by 
adventure  V  he  demanded.  '  They  mean 
an  opportunity  of  violently  hating  a  man 
or  violently  loving  a  woman ;  if  possible, 
a  tangle  of  both.' 

"  I  digested  this  respectfully,  as  usual. 
I  could  understand  that  my  enlightened 
young  preceptor  was  not  interested  in  the 
emotion  of  hate;  it  was  far  too  rudi- 
mentars- — '' 

"  Xor  in  love  ?"  innocently  questioned 
Sidney  Reese. 

'*  Yes.  He  admitted  love,*'  said 
Bwight,  slowly.  ''  But  the  notion  he 
had  then  was  scarcely  an  idealistic  one. 
.  .  .  Oh,  Rendell  had  everything  wonder- 
fully settled.  Pie  hadn't  an  uncertainty 
in  the  world. 

'"■  Though  Rendell's  was  always  a 
tutelary  attitude  toward  me,  we  were  re- 
markably close  together  as  long  as  we 
were  in  college.  I  became  very  dependent 
on  him ;  and  I  believe  he  was  fond  of  me. 
Rut  after  our  Commencement,  when  we 
all  disappeared  like  so  many  drops  of 
water  spilled  from  a  jug,  I  didn't  see 
or  hear  from  him  for  two  years.  Xat- 
u rally,  there  was  no  activity  he  could 
logically  engage  in.  He  belonged  to  a 
brilliant  and  rather  conspicuous  family. 
If  he  had  been  the  usual  sort,  they  would 
have  arranged  a  diplomatic  career  for 
him.  But,  of  course,  with  Julian — !  In 
my  own  case,  and  in  that  of  most  of  the 
other  men.  there  wasn't  much  question 
as  to  what  we  should  do  with  ourselves. 
We  simply  settled  down  to  our  cut-and- 
dried  professions.  I  went  in  with  a  firm 
of  architects,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
3'ears  felt  myself  a  middle-aged  citizen. 
Meanwhile  I  had  heard  that  Julian  was 
in  Egypt.  But  he  never  confirmed  this — 
and  to  this  day  I  don't  know  where  he 
spent  those  years. 

"  As  soon  as  I  heard  that  he  was  back, 
I  hunted  him  up  without  delay.     My  af- 


fectionate awe  of  him  was  as  strong  as 
ever:  Besides,  I  hadn't  gx^tten  that  no- 
lion  of  the  importance  of  '  life '  out  of 
my  head,  and  I  was  eager  to  know  if 
he,  with  his  magniticent  free  opportunity, 
hadn't  seen  the  shining  light  or  felt  the 
great  emotion.  1  had  no  doubt  as  to  the 
experiences  that  would  have  befallen  me, 
had  I  been  at  large  for  two  years — my 
idealism  was  incurable.  But  Rendell  as- 
sured me,  with  a  smile  for  my  imma- 
turity, that  he  had  foimd  nothing  of 
the  sort.  And  indeed  he  bore  no  be- 
traying signs  of  it.  If  he  had  changed, 
it  was  merely  that  he  had  found  more 
things  to  dislike.  The  usual  pursuits  of 
civilized  men — society,  sport,  theatres, 
clubs — he  regarded  with  contempt.  He 
scorned  the  professions,  and  he  recog- 
nized that  he  had  no  supreme  vocation 
for  any  of  the  arts.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  seemed  to  me  to  have  an  extraordinary 
gift  both  for  music  and  for  letters,  but 
lie  thought  it  futile  to  be  less  than 
the  greatest.  I  suggested  to  him  at  this 
time  that  he  devote  himself  to  making 
books  of  his  philosophizings.  But  he  main- 
tained, in  a  spirit  that  was  ver:^-  far  from 
modesty,  that  no  work  of  his  could  be  of 
permanent  significance.  Xothing  that  he 
could  do  seemed  worth  while,  because  li< 
saw  beyond  everything.  That  was  hi- 
curse,  I  think.  An  unclouded  vision  i> 
rather  more  than  any  of  us  can  bear. 

"  It  was  never  until  this  time  that 
he  had  put  into  so  many  words,  in  speak- 
ing to  me,  his  intention  to  decline  '  life.'  '" 
Dwight  paused  a  little  here  and  spoke 
these  sentences  with  a  slow  irony.  ''  It 
seemed  to  me  a  sublime  course.  Julian 
himself  I  regarded  as  an  anointed  being. 
My  own  content  with  an  ordinary  exist- 
ence appeared  nothing  short  of  despicable. 

''  Xor  did  it  ever  occur  to  me  that  he 
might  weaken.  That  was  the  sort  he 
was;  he  compelled  belief.  So  I  was  not 
sun^rised  when,  shortly  afterward,  he 
told  me  that  he  had  bought  a  place  down 
on  the  ^larA'land  shore  where  he  intended 
to  li^-e  alone  indefinitely.  And  to  me  and 
to  several  other  men  he  said  quite  casual- 
ly that  if  we  cared  to  see  him  he  should 
be  glad  to  have  us  hunt  him  up;  but 
that  he  should  never  invite  us. 

"  The  following  summer  I  took  him  a- 
his  word.  His  place  wasn't  easy  to  find 
and  staying  with  him  wasn't  much  likt 
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the  usual  visit.  He  didn't,  of  course,  go 
in  for  horses,  dogs,  sport,  fancy  garden- 
ing, or  any  of  the  customary  '  country 
gentleman  '  pastimes,  No  newspapers  or 
magazines  ever  came  there;  in  fact,  he 
had  no  post-office  address.  I  must  re- 
peat, however,  that  he  had  no  ascetic 
ideal.  He  merely  chose  to  withdraw 
himself  from  the  vulgar,  the  trivial,  the 
irrational.  And  in  his  view  most  ele- 
ments in  the  lives  of  the  rest  of  us  fell 
under  those  categories.  He  was  by  no 
means  without  his  luxuries  in  that 
hermitage  of  his;  but  they  were  of  the 
most  delicate  and  sublimated  character. 
Two  Japanese  servants  took  care  of  the 
whole  establishment.  My  host  and  I 
didn't  eat  together,  I  remember,  for 
Julian  regarded  that  as  a  barbarous 
custom.  When  one  of  us  was  hungry, 
he  merely  helped  himself  from  stores  that 
included  the  choicest  fruits,  the  most 
delicate  wines — " 

"  When  the  invader  came,"  coolly  de- 
manded Mrs,  Archibald,  as  though  there 
had  been  some  transition,  "  did  she  ac- 
cept all  this  fantastic  arrangement  or  did 
she  disturb  it?" 

"  The  invasion,"  Dwight  answered, 
slowly,  "was  too  brief  to  allow  of 
any — rearrangement.  The  invader  was 
cast  out,'' 

"  But  so  very  many  ladies  must  have 
been  supplicants  for  his  hand,"  suggested 
O'l^eill,  no  longer  able  to  suppress  his 
habitual  flippancy. 

"  This  lady  was  not,"  Dwight  grimly 
stated,  without  looking  up. 

"  I  see  how  it  was — he  was  in  love 
with  her,"  announced  Mrs.  Seabury. 

"  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
he  was."  Dwight  seemed  to  measure  his 
syllables. 

We  all  waited. 

"  .  .  .  .  But  his  scheme  had  not  in- 
cluded the  indulgence  of  that  emotion. 
So  he — declined  her,  with  the  rest  of  life." 

"  He  was  a  fanatic,  of  course,"  said 
Sidney  Reese, 

"  No,  he  was  not.  But  he  was  so  con- 
stituted that  in  the  most  blinding  of  hu- 
man crises  he  still  retained  the  power 
of  choice." 

"And  she?"  asked  Mrs.  Seabury,  soft- 
ly,   "You'll  have  to  tell  us,  I  think," 

Dwight  now  looked  as  though  he  had 
been  swept  so  far  backward  by  his  remi- 


niscence that  he  was  scarcely  longer  con- 
scious of  the  listeners  who  groped  after 
him.  Nor  did  his  narrative  from  this 
point  cost  him  further  effort.  It  was 
rather  the  easier  course,  I  surmised,  for 
him  to  continue.  And  we  all  forbore 
further  interruption,  for  in  some  way  I 
am  sure  we  all  knew  that  he  was  tell- 
ing us  something  that  he  had  never 
told  before. 

"  The  one  pastime  that  Rendell  counte- 
nanced," Dwight  resumed  his  thread 
again,  "was  sailing  the  seas.  It  had 
for  him  none  of  the  childishness  or  bar- 
barity of  other  forms  of  sport.  Indeed, 
in  his  attitude  toward  the  sea  he  was 
something  more,  I  used  to  think,  than 
coolly  reasonable.  It  brought  out  a 
kind  of  mystical  fervor  in  him  that  noth- 
ing else  in  the  world  elicited.  And,  al- 
though he  would  never  leave  his  place 
for  any  other  purpose,  he  was  not  un- 
willing to  board  a  comfortable  deck.  So 
one  summer,  a  year  or  so  after  my  visit 
to  him,  a  friend  of  his  and  of  mine  took 
us  both  cruising  on  a  yacht.  There  were 
only  a  dozen  of  us  on  board.  And  one 
was  a  young  woman  who — 

"  Oh,  well,  it's  not  necessary  for  me 
to  describe  her.  But  any  miatch-maker 
would  have  delighted  in  bringing  this 
girl  and  Julian  Rendell  together.  Any- 
body could  see  what  obvious  complements 
they  were.  However,  no  manipulation 
was  necessary  in  their  extraordinary 
case.  They  discovered  each  other  within 
an  hour  after  sailing.  And  from  that 
time  on,  though  without  any  suggestion 
of  coquetry  on  her  part  or  mere  dal- 
liance on  his,  they  spent  all  their  time 
together.  The  other  people  on  board 
leered  amiably,  with  an  assumption  of 
understanding.  But  those  two  noticed 
nothing.  They  were  too  desperately 
serious.  I  was  the  only  one,  I  think, 
who  understood  how  serious  they  were. 
I  knew  that  they  were  having  their 
supreme  adventure.  But  it  didn't  in- 
spirit me.  I  knew  Julian  too  well.  I 
had  too  well-founded  a  fear  of  the  out- 
come. .  .  .  We  were  on  the  yacht  two 
weeks.  And  when,  at  the  end,  we  came 
ashore  and  exchanged  our  cheerful,  com- 
monplace farewells,  Julian  and — Julian 
and  the  girl  smiled  and  shook  hands.  .  .  . 
They  never  saw  each  other  again. 

"I    think    perhaps    I    may    be    pre- 
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senting-  his  case  too  gently  when  I  say 
that  he  declined  her.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  He 
accepted  lier.  He  accepted  her  radiant 
and  measureless  love.  But  he  nuide  his 
own  use  of  it. 

"  You  sec.  it  was  the  girl's  miscrahle 
fate  not  to  olfend  him  in  any  particular 
— and  nothing  less  than  what  he  consid- 
ered consummate  perfection  could  do 
that.  There  wasn't  a  point  in  which 
she  didn't  satisfy  his  cruelly  exigent 
taste.  Xor  was  his  the  only  judgment 
that  found  in  her  evers-  imaginahle  grace 
— of  hody,  of  mind,  of  spirit.  It  would 
have  been  verA-  well  if  he  had  l)een  con- 
tent with  approving.  But  he  chose  to 
love  her.  And  he  intended  that  his  love 
— the  astonished  rapture,  that  is.  of  those 
weeks  on  hoard  the  yacht — should  not 
wane.  He  intended  to  preserve  the  lu- 
minous thing  forever,  in  the  crj'stal  of 
his  imagination — and  her  presence  near 
him  was  by  no  means  a  necessary  adjunct 
to  that  feat.  It  was  something  he  was 
quite  ca|)ablo  of  doing;  he  knew  his 
powers.  All  the  poetry  of  love  he  made 
his;  he  merely  rejected  the  prose. 

"  We  all  know  that  the  prose  is  less 
desirable — " 

Dwight  looked  nt  the  faces  about  him 
—at  the  gallant  mask  that  was  Mrs.  Sea- 
bnry's,  the  anxious  triviality  of  Mrs. 
Archibald's,  the  smooth,  hard  disillusion- 
ment of  O'Neill's,  the  sudden  dismay  in 
Reese's.  .  .  .  Oh,  it  was  quite  plain  that 
his  andience  understood! 

"  — The  barrenness  of  conversation  five 
or  ten  years  after^vard,"  he  went  on, 
"  the  tiresome,  inelastic  matters  that  mar- 
ried people  are  forced  to  have  in  com- 
mon, the  sometimes  sordid  familiarity — 
we  all  know  this.  But  we  don't  speak 
of  it  much.  We  don't  constantly  face 
it ;  we  don't,  above  all  things,  throw  it 
in  the  scales  together  ^vith  the  one  price- 
less experience  of  life!  But  Rendell  did. 
He  wouldn't  have  the  woman  he  loved 
on  those  terms.  For  him  it  was  infinite- 
ly easier  to  lose  her.  Her  side  of  it,  of 
course,  he  didn't  dream  of  considering. 
So  they  shook  hands,  as  I  say,  and  Ren- 
dell  went  back  to  his  place  and  read 
Plato  and  took  sea -baths  and — well,  at  all 
events,  he  kept  himself  quite  free  from 
the  disturbing  or  the  commonplace.  His 
existence  remained  entirely  midefiled." 


>\\r    went    into    settlement 
Ar('liil)ald      uiuMuotiuiiallv 


"    1      >U])p()S«' 

work,"     _Mrs. 
interposed. 

'•  She — married  antitluT  man,"'  Dwight 
corrected,  very  slowly.  "  Vou  set^ — she 
was  a  woman  of  great  kindness.  And 
llicre  was  an  unfortunate  chap  hanging 
about  who  had  also  been  hanging  about 
a  good  while  i)reviously,  and  with  whose 
sentiments  toward  herself  she  was  entire- 
ly familiar.  So  when  she  caught  her 
breath  after  the  cruel  thing  Rendell  did, 
she  was  so  thoroughly  a  woman,  she  had 
such  a  passion  for  conferring  happiness, 
that  she  chose  to  confer  it  on  the  one  who 
seemed  to  her  most  to  need  it." 

**  Oh,  but  that's  so  comforting.''  Mrs. 
Seabury  smiled.  "  I  was  afraid  you  were 
going  to  tell  us  something  much  worse." 

*'  It  couldn't  have  been  worse.  I  mean, 
she  couldn't  have  made  a  more  serious 
mistake.  There  was  no  high  and  just 
appropriateness  in  the  marriage  she  made, 
as  there  would  have  been  had  she  mar- 
ried Rendell.  She  was  too  superior  a 
creature,  she  had  always  to  stoop — oh, 
T  don't  mean  that  it  wasn't  always  in 
the  most  beautiful  way — but  nevertheless 
she  stooped.  But  of  course  that  wasn't 
the  greatest  difficulty. 

"  The  reason  the  thing  was  so  horribly 
wrong  was  that  she  was  still,  of  course, 
in  love  with  Rendell.  And  there  he  was 
in  the  same  world  with  her,  still  alive, 
still,  as  she  well  knew,  loving  her.  At 
every  moment  of  her  life  she  was  con- 
scious of  the  man  to  whom  in  imagina- 
tion she  belonged,  yet  who  had  denied 
her,  who  had  shut  her  out.  And  that  was 
no  fault  of  hers.  It  was  inevitable.  She 
and  Rendell  did  belong  to  each  other.  .  .  . 
And  under  those  circumstances  you  can 
see  that  it  wasn't  much  solace  for  her 
to  have  always  a  secondary  sort  of  chap 
at  hand.    As  for  the  chap  himself  .  .  ." 

Dwight  had  filled  the  loving-cup  to 
overflowing  now.  Silently  we  shared  in 
the  draught.  I  fancied  I  detected  the 
others  striving,  as  I  strove,  not  to  be- 
tray how  deeply  the  man's  singular  rev- 
elations had  moved  us.  And  an  hour 
l)efore  T  had  thought  him  an  agreeable 
but  slightly  arid  companion! 

"  It  was  an  odd  sort  of  inverted 
jealousy  that  afflicted  him.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  w^as  anything  base  in  the  emo- 
tion.    If  jealousy  was  ever  justified,  his 
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must  have  been.  He  had,  of  course,  mar- 
ried the  woman  he  loved.  Your  common- 
place observer  would  tell  you  that  should 
have  satisfied  him — that  his  own  attitude 
was  fantastic  in  not  surrendering  himself 
to  happiness.  But  the  wisest  of  you  will 
understand  the  wretched  falseness  of  his 
position.  You  will  see  that  his  torment 
— ^though  having,  as  he  did,  her  com- 
panionship, and  the  privilege  of  constant- 
ly beholding  her  loveliness,  accepting  her 
acts  of  kindness — was  undoubtedly  far 
greater  than  that  of  Rendell,  who  never 
saw  her,  yet  who  effortlessly  controlled 
her  life  and  thought.  Oh,  Eendell  knew ! 
It's  absurd  to  imagine  he  didn't  know — 
as  she  knew — as  her  husband  knew.  But 
not  a  word  of  it  could  be  spoken.  They 
spent  their  lives  in  a  dusk  of  silence — a 
dusk  so  deep  that  it  seemed  at  times  they 
could  scarcely  see  each  other. 

"  Oh,  well,  I  needn't  go  any  further. 
I  have  told  enough  to  show  you  how 
wrongly  it  all  turned  out.  Three  lives, 
and  not  unimportant  lives,  were  utterly 
wrong.  And  all  through  the  whimsies  of 
a  fellow  who  thought  too  much.  We 
muss    life    so    terribly  —  the    important 


things  at  least — when  we  think  too  much 
about  it.  We  ought  to  approach  them 
simply — accept  them  naturally.  Perhaps 
Rendell  knows  this  now.  Perhaps  it  all 
seemed  different  to  him  when  she  died. 
I  don't  know  how  that  may  have  been. 
But  he  can  never  know  how  wrong  he 
was.  Only  one  man  knows  that.  Nor 
would  there  be  any  virtue  in  his  knowing, 
now  that  it  is  irremediable.  He  may  still 
be  comparing,  selecting,  declining.  .  .  . 
At  all  events  " — Dwight  looked  at  Mrs. 
Seabury  with  clear  candor — "  I've  told 
you  all  I  know  of  him.  You  may  form 
your  own  opinions  of  his  theory — and  of 
his  applications." 

"  There's  more  than  one  deduction  to 
be  drawn  from  that  story,"  remarked 
O'Neill,  trying  to  restore  a  natural  tone 
to  our  atmosphere. 

"  Only  one  important  one,"  said  Sid- 
ney Reese,  with  conviction. 

"  Sidney,  you're  all  youthful  aggressive- 
ness," began  Mrs.  Archibald,  in  a  fa- 
miliar manner;  and  ended,  surprisingly, 
"  H  you  were  older,  you'd  understand — 
oh,  well,  you'd  understand  that  there  isn't 
one  of  us  that  doesn't  agree  with  you !" 


Song 

BY  RICHARD    LE    GALLIENNE 

ALL  the  words  in  all  the  world 
Cannot  tell  you  how  I  love  you, 
All  the  little  stars  that  shine — 

To  make  a  silver  crown  above  you; 

All  the  flowers  cannot  weave 
A  garland  Avorthy  of  your  hair. 

And  not  a  bird  in  the  four  winds 
Can  sing  of  you  that  is  so  fair. 


Only  the  spheres  can  sing  of  you; 

Some  planet  in  celestial  space, 
Hallowed  and  lonely  in  the  dawn. 

Shall  sing  the  poem  of  your  face. 


The    Woman    Who    Was    Ashamed 

BY   MARGAh'fTA     SPALDIXU    GFRRY 


THE  hou^o  stootl  out  aiiioii^'^  ii^ 
woatlier -beaten  neiirlibors  strunjjr 
along:  the  shady  road  that  f()r  al- 
most a  hiindrrd  years  had  1kh.mi  fc»r  the 
village  the  highway  of  life  and  death. 
During  the  years  the  journeying  of  many 
feet  had  left  traces  in  the  deep  grooves 
of  stone  door-steps;  while  the  ehhing  life- 
flood  of  the  country-side  had  left  its  tide- 
mark  of  an  occasional  windowless,  do<tr- 
less  tenement,  the  shell  of  a  dead  family, 
flung  high  l)y  a  grassy  wayside. 

But  this  house  was  newly  painted, 
glaringly,  cheerfully  bright  with  its  reds 
and  yellows,  beside  the  soft  melancholy 
of  weather-tinted  shingles.  The  walk  that 
led  to  the  door  was  dazzlingly  white  with 
powdered  clam-shells.  Through  the  wood- 
shed door  there  wa^  a  ulini]>se  of  the 
winter's  thrifty  store  of  wood,  already 
piled  high,  although  the  flowers  of  the 
brief  summer  were  in  their  glorj'  beside 
the  road.  Back  of  the  house  was  the 
orchard,  the  trees  hea\T  with  still  green 
fruit:  stunted,  domestic,  familiar  trees 
they  were,  that  seemed  to  hump  gnarled 
shoulders  and  stretch  limbs  distoii:ed 
bearing  fruit  for  man — longing  for  the 
careless  caress  that  should  be  the  reward 
of  their  service.  The  only  disorderly 
region  of  the  whole  snug  domain  was 
where  the  old  stone  wall  that  formed  its 
boundary  from  the  road  was  buried  under 
the  load  of  eager  summer  life  that  had 
flung  itself  forward  in  search  of  a  foot- 
hold where  it  could  bloom  and  bloom  and 
bloom  its  unthrifty,  prodigal  joy  into 
thrifty  brownness  and  seed. 

But  seed-time  was  far  distant  on  the 
morning  when  it  caught  my  vagrant  eye, 
and  there  Avas  no  trail  of  brown  in  all 
the  sweet  tangle  of  wild-rose  and  morning- 
gloiy  and  blackberry  vine.  It  was  the 
wild  roses  that  held  me,  the  glory  and 
the  pathos  of  the  northern  summer — un- 
matched, inefi*able  in  their  morning  blush 
and  melting  curves — and  to  be  shattered 
at  the  violence  of  another  da  v. 


As  I  wondered  at  tluin,  a  little  gray 
flgure  like  a  shadow  was  visible  for  an 
instant  Ix'tween  the  house  and  the  wood- 
shed, then  disappeared.  But  in  that  in- 
stant I  caught  sight  of  a  small,  peering 
face  in  the  aperture  left  by  a  close- 
clutched  shawl,  and  was  gripjx'd  by  the 
drowning  eagerness  of  the  eyes. 

I  waited,  with  an  odd  sense  of  obliga- 
tion to  remain — my  eyes  for  the  pink  and 
green  of  the  rose  hedge,  my  nostrils  full 
of  the  delicious  compound  of  salt  and 
balsam  and  faint,  sun-distilled  flower- 
IX'rfumes,  my  ears  busy  with  the  melody 
wrought  by  the  chorus  of  small  chirping 
voices  and  the  deep  organ-song  of  the 
telegraph  wires  overhead,  chanting  of  the 
eager  work  of  the  hurrying,  growing 
world.  But  my  mind  was  concerned  witli 
the  human  life  that  had  somehow  seni 
me  its  appeal. 

As  the  minutes  passed,  with  no  return 
of  the  small  gray  figure,  the  uneasy  sense 
grew  that  eyes  were  on  me  from  behind 
the  closed  shutters.  I  began  to  cast 
around  for  some  plausible  reason  for 
knocking  at  the  door.  I  was  not  con- 
victed in  my  own  mind  of  curiosity;  it 
was  merely  that  I  knew  it  was  meant 
I  should  enter.  When  one  has  been 
friendly  with  elemental  things  for  long 
vacation-weeks  impulse  grows  to  have 
the  authority  it  was  intended  to  have. 

Fortunately,  lacking  noon  as  it  was, 
a  woman  came  from  her  door  across  the 
road,  put  a  huge  conch-shell  to  her  lips — 
for  which  bit  of  the  old  time  I  secretly 
blessed  her — and  called  for  the  midday 
meal.  Then  the  reason  came  to  me — that 
hunger  which  we  at  the  Camp  so  care- 
fully cultivated  and  concerning  which 
we  exchanged  exultant  meal-time  notes. 
I  reconnoitred.  There  w^as  a  milk-pan 
sunning  on  a  bench  by  the  side  door,  and 
a  half-submerged  pail  in  a  tiny  spring- 
house  by  the  side  of  the  brook.  The  house 
looked  neat  and  trim  and  prosperous — 
I  would  ask  for  a  glass  of  milk. 
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The  door  opened  almost  at  the  instant 
of  my  knock — it  must,  then,  have  been 
her  eyes  that  I  had  felt  watching  me. 
And  yet,  when  I  entered,  she  blotted  her- 
self against  the  wall,  with  her  shawl  still 
protecting  her,  in  the  attitude  of  one 
who  persuades  herself  she  is  concealed! 

"  I  wonder  if  you  could  spare  me  a 
oiass  of  milk?  I  have  been  walking — '' 
I  had  said  so  much,  when  I  was  halted 
by  the  amazing  effect  of  my  words.  Her 
breath  came  in  short,  frightened  gasps, 
her  wondering,  wide-opened  eyes  were  on 
my  face.  What  had  there  been  so  ex- 
traordinary in  my  request  ?  W^as  she  in- 
sane? But  I  had  heard  nothing  of  any 
madwoman  in  the  locality;  and  there  is 
usually  not  much  concerning  one  an- 
other's deficiencies  that  neighbors  are  not 
willing  to  impart. 

"  If  you  have  none  that  you  can 
spare — "  I  was  turning  to  go,  when  a 
small  claw  of  a  hand  was  darted  out.  It 
seized  my  sleeve  feverishly. 

"  Just  come  in — and  wait — in — in  the 
pa'lorl"  she  gasped.  Her  voice  had  the 
creak  and  rasp  of  the  door  she  threw  open. 

The  damp,  earthy  air  of  the  closed  and 
shuttered  room  enfolded  me  as  I  groped 
around  in  the  dim  light  for  a  seat.  I 
found  it  in  a  'stiff,  horsehair-covered 
chair  beside  the  centre-table.  In  the 
gloom  I  dimly  saw  three  other  chairs 
and  a  small  sofa  against  the  wall,  framed 
photographs,  a  crayon  of  a  larger  size,  a 
picture  of  a  large  ship  under  much  mathe- 
matically exact  sail,  the  oval  frame  and 
glass  that  sheltered  a  stiff  wreath  of 
funeral  flowers.  Big  shells  were  sta- 
tioned at  either  end  of  the  empty  hearth, 
and  a  china  dog  and  a  small  spangled  fig- 
ure bearing  a  basket  were  placed  mathe- 
matically distant  from  a  fan-like  spray 
of  coral  on  the  centre  of  the  mantel- 
shelf. There  were,  in  fact,  all  of  the 
objects  absolutely  necessary  to  proclaim 
to  the  world  respectability — and  the  cheer- 
less order  of  non-use. 

Before  the  chill  had  had  time  to  pene- 
trate, my  hostess  was  back.  One  hand  held 
out  the  brimming  glass  of  milk,  the  other 
clutched  closer  to  her  head  the  shawl. 
I  could  see,  even  in  the  dark  that  made 
of  her  form  a  black  instead  of  a  gray 
shadow,  that  she  watched  me,  while  I 
drank  it,  with  an  anxiety  that  had  in  it 
something  feverish  and  even  tragic.    The 
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chilling  presentiment  of  the  abnormal 
that  pervaded  me  did  not  keep  me  from 
realizing  that  the  milk  was  delicious,  rich, 
creamy;  and  that,  when  we  summer  peo- 
ple who  scoured  the  country  for  milk  and 
cream  were  becoming  accustomed  to  the 
dismal  blue  that  must  serve  for  all  but 
the  babies. 

"  Thank  you  so  much,''  I  said,  as  I  put 
the  glass  back  in  her  hand.  "  It's  evident 
the  drought  hasn't  affected  your  cows." 

There  was  a  pause  before  she  responded 
to  my  trivial  remark — a  pause  that  car- 
ried with  it  something  of  the  awkward 
effect  of  unused  machinery,  and  some- 
thing of  what  would  have  seemed  to 
me,  had  it  not  been  so  evident  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  situation  to  justify 
it,  panic. 

"  I — haven't  any  cow,"  she  said  final- 
ly, as  if  a  confession  had  been  wrung 
from  her. 

'^  That  saves  you  trouble."  I  was  fum- 
bling with  the  clasp  of  my  chatelaine 
bag — surely  I  had  placed  some  small 
change  there. 

Again  there  was  the  pause  that  seemed 
more  freighted  with  meaning  than  com- 
mon sense  could  justify.  And  again  the 
unwilling  speech : 

"  I  haven't  any  menfolks  to  do  stable 
chores.  And  since  the  rheumatiz  got 
to  my  hands — "  A  glance  at  the  small 
knotted  hand  that  still  held  the  shawl 
together  completed  her  sentence. 

^^  But  how  lucky  you  are  to  be  able  to 
get  such  good  milk  from  your  neighbors  !'' 
There  is  a  human  instinct  that  makes 
one  cram  a  cheerful  truism  down  the 
most  unwilling  throat.  "  I  wish  you 
would  let  me  know  who  furnishes  it. 
Maybe  we  can  beg  some  from  him  at  the 
Camp — "  How  much,  I  was  wondering, 
should  I  oifer?  It  seemed  to  be  as  heinous 
to  give  too  much  to  our  business-like 
country  hosts  as  to  give  too  little. 

"  Most  of  the  cows  are  drying  up,"  she 
said,  her  eyes  uneasily  on  my  hand  and 
the  chatelaine  bag.  "  It's  been  awful  dry 
— and  then  the  pasturage  's  giving  out 
'most  everyw^here  about  here." 

"  But  they  let  you  have  it — " 

There  was  a  long  pause. 

"  Yes.  They're — kind — I  suppose  you'd 
call  it.  But  then  " — was  there  a  touch 
of  defiance  in  her  tone? — "I  don't  use 
much." 
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1  had  found  the  coin  I  sought  and  had 
risen  with  my  hand  outstret<?hed,  when 
lor  the  lirst.  time  she  raised  her  eyes  and 
met  mine  fairly;  small  eyes  hers  were, 
twinklina  warily  far  back  in  their  nest 
of  wrinkles.  And  they  held  nie  while  I 
was  made  to  know  that  a  sick  soul  waited, 
fearing,  hoping,  some  decision  of  my  own. 
A\^at  was  it?  Why  was  she  so  furtive, 
so  strange,  so  hidden  away,  yet  so  wist- 
ful? The  instinct  that  sometimes  saves 
us  from  cruel  blunders  made  me  finger 
undecidedly  the  coin  that,  in  everA'  otlier 
house  of  the  whole  region,  would  have 
been  accepted  without  <iuestion.  And  I 
put  it  away. 

A  sigh  escaped  her.  and  her  face 
(juivered  for  an  instant  into  satisfaction. 
She  turned  and  eagerly  beckoned  me  into 
the  room  across  the  entn-.  It  was  a 
homely,  worn  place,  kitchen  and  living- 
room  together.  Tliei*e  was  a  small  round 
table  covered  with  a  red  cotton  cloth,  a 
painted  pine  sideboard  with  a  few  pieces  of 
glassware  on  it.  a  tarnished  old  ''  castor  " 
with  its  vinegar  cruet  and  salt  and  pep- 
l)er.  a  flaring  glass  cake-dish  on  a  long 
standard,  a  tumbler  or  two.  In  the  built- 
in  cupboard  were  a  few  coarse  plates  and 
cups  and  saucers,  and  drawn  up  to  the 
table  was  a  cane-bottomed  chair,  while 
a  black-painted  rocker  with  a  cushion  of 
cotton  patchwork  was  under  the  window 
— geraniums  blooming  cheei-fully  in  old 
tomato-cans.  Poor  as  it  was,  the  room 
was  cheerful  with  the  noontide  sun 
flooding  it. 

'•  Won't  you — sit  down  ?''  There  was 
a  new  decisiveness  in  my  hostess's  man- 
ner. While  she  pulled  the  rocking-chair 
invitingly  forAvard,  her  shawl  feU  to  the 
floor,  and  she  picked  it  up  with  a 
gesture  of  finality  and  hung  it  on  a 
nail  behind  the  door.  I  glanced  at  the 
small  drab  calico-gowned  figure  with  still 
growing  curiosity.  Her  head  was  erect 
and  her  eyes  were  bright  and  excited. 

"  Won't  you — sit  a  w^hile  and  take  a 
dish  of  tea  with  me?"  Her  breath  came 
fast  in  an  anxiety  I  could  not  disappoint. 
But  the  sense  of  bewilderment  deepened 
as  I  assented,  trying  to  let  none  of  the 
effort  with  which  I  spoke  creep  into 
my  voice. 

;  Then  she  began  to  bustle  feverishly 
about.  There  was  at  first  uncertainty 
in  the  movements  with  which  she  raised 


a  leaf  of  tile  tai)le.  set  on  it  a  cracked 
sugar-bowl  with  one  haaidle  gone,  two 
hum-handled  knives,  and  plates.  But 
confidence  had  come  when  she  pauseil  and 
looked  unde^'idedly  from  Jue  to  the  lowest 
shelf  of  the  corner  cujjboard.  There  was 
n  <lawning  child-]deasure  in  her  look, 
struggling  with  secretive  cunning. 

''  I  'most  believe — ''  She  paused  and 
drew  a  long  breath.  "  But  there  ain't 
anybody  about  here  that  knows."  She 
looked  at  me  dubiously.  '*  But  " — with  a 
-udden  dash  of  desperate  resolution — 
''  I'll  get  it  out  :*' 

There  was  an  interval  of  rummaging, 
from  which  she  emerged  holding  an  ex- 
qiiisite  Royal  Canton  cup  and  saucer  deli- 
cately between  the  thumb  and  finger  of 
eitlier  hand.  She  set  tliem  down  on  the 
table  before  me. 

^^  There!  I  had  the  whole  tea-set  once. 
My  gran'ther  brought  it  to  me  when  he 
came  home  from  his  China  v'yage  the 
year  after  I  was  married.  He  was  a  sea- 
captain  and  he  owned  the  best  ship  in 
the  ha'bor.  And  the  China  trip  was  the 
biggest  thing  any  one  about  here  cal'lated 
to  do  then." 

"  Was  your  husband  a  sea-captain  too  ? 
And  is  that  the  picture  of  his  ship 
in  the  parlor?"  I  was  admiring  the 
rich  yet  delicate  coloring  of  the  deco- 
ration and  the  warm,  transparent  tone 
of  the  china. 

"  Yes ;  but  it  was  all  the  coast  trade 
when  he  went  to  sea.  But  that's  played 
out  now — for  any  but  the  big  companies 
— w^as  before  he  died — "  She  caught  her- 
self up  with  a  frightened  glance  at  n;ie. 

"  And  the  china  ?"  I  prompted  her 
gently.  Was  there,  then,  some  disgrace 
of  the  husband?  I  seemed  to  be  merely 
repeating  lines  in  a  play,  the  outcome 
of  which  I  knew  but  had  mysterious- 
ly forgotten. 

"Well— I  sold  most  of  it.  Xot  that 
there  was  anybody  would  give  me  any- 
thing like  what  it  was  worth.  There 
ain't  anybody  here  that  has  the  money 
to — "  A  queer  gleam,  of  malicious  pleas- 
ure shot  across  her  face.  "  My  gran'ther 
could  have  bought  and  sold  any  of — 
Them  in  his  day.  But  I  kept  this  one 
and  hid  it,  so — They  wouldn't  know  I 
had  it." 

"  ^  They  '  ?"  T  had  suggested  the  ques- 
tion  before   I  had   realized  how   imperti- 
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iient  it  was.  She  gave  me  another  of  her 
quick,  dubious  glances. 

"  Any  of  the  neighbors'  children.  They 
inight  break  it;  it's  so  thin,"  she  ex- 
])]ained,  breathlessly.  "  Sometimes  they 
come  in  to  pile  up  the  wood  or  bring  it 
in  for  me." 

"  That's  kind — "  I  had  begun,  when 
I  saw  her  Avince. 

"  They  haven't  any  call  to  do  it — un- 
less they  want  to,"  she  said,  sullenly. 
"  And  I  cal'late  to  pay  their  mothers — 
someway.  I  darn  their  stockings  some- 
times, or  sew  buttons  on  for  them — that 
is,  I  used  to.  But  now — my  hands — " 
She  gave  an  angry  look  at  the  knotted 
little  -fingers.  "  It's  because  of  my  hands — 
They — "  She  checked  herself  again,  and 
wiped  the  cup  and  saucer  daintily  be- 
fore she  put  it  down  before  me.  Then 
she  went  to  rummaging  again,  until  she 
brought  out  a  tiny  canister  of  tea,  with 
a  strange  sprawl  of  Chinese  characters 
upon  it. 

''  What  tea  is  that  ?"  I  asked.  ''  I  never 
saw  that  before." 

"  Not  ever  will,"  she  amended,  with  an 
attitude  of  growing  dignity.  ""  That's 
some  I've  had  put  away  for  years.  And  it 
isn't  the  kind  that  loses  its  strength,  when 
it's  properly  wrapped  up,  either.  You 
needn't  mind  drinking  that.  It  was 
given  to  m,e  before — "  She  caught  the 
look  of  wonder  that  must  have  been  on 
my  face,  and  stopped  herself  with  a  sharp 
note  of  impatience  in  her  voice.  "  I'll 
go  out  and  get  a  stick  of  wood,"  she  said, 
dryly,  and  went  out  of  the  room. 

But  she  tiptoed  back  again  in  a  mo- 
ment to  ask  me,  with  an  elaborate  care- 
lessness that  I  have  seen  equalled  only 
when  my  little  daughter  prepares  for  me 
some  gigantic  "  s'prise  "  : 

"  I  suppose  you  haven't  seen  any  straw- 
berries up  here  since  you  came  ?" 

"  No,"  I  answered,  taking  the  cue  with 
the  ease  that  comes  of  long  practice. 
"  They  were  all  gone,  I  believe,  when 
we  got  here." 

'^Too  bad,  isn't  it?"  she  said.  '^  And 
I've  heard  the  rusticators  mainly  like  the 
flavor  of  the  wild  strawberries,  too !  Well, 
I'll  set  the  kettle  to  draw  in  a  minute 
now."  I  heard  her  chuckle  slyly  as  she 
dipped  back  again. 

When  she  came  back,  to  place  before 
me  a  plate  of  ginger  cookies  and  a  tiny 


jug  of  cream,  the  excited  color  had  risen 
to  her  face.  But,  although  her  voice 
shook  with  nervousness,  there  was  a  sw^eet 
dignity  in  her  manner  as  she  said: 

"  Will  you  draw  up  your  chair,  please  ?" 

We  were  seated.  She  bent  her  head 
to  pour  out  my  cup  of  fragrant  tea.  ^^  I 
will  take  as  many  cups  as  I  can  swallow," 
I  vowed  to  myself  as  I  saw  her  face.  No 
little  girl  at  her  first  tea-party  with  a 
new  set  of  Christmas  dishes  could  pos- 
sibly have  been  more  rapt. 

It  was  a  real  party  as  we  sipped  our  tea 
together — it  actually  was  the  most  deli- 
cious brew  I  have  tasted  for  many  a  day. 
But  she  directed  sly  glances  toward  a 
mysterious  covered  dish  she  had  slipped 
on  the  table  at  her  side.  The  first 
instant  when  I  had  stopped  dilating 
on  the  tea  she  whisked  off  the  cover. 
There  was  a  dish  of  fresh  strawberries, 
red  against  a  wreath  of  their  own 
green  leaves ! 

"  How  lovely!"  I  cried  out  with  pleas- 
ure— it  really  wasn't  any  effort  at  all  to 
play  my  part— the  "  s'prise "  was  un- 
doubtedly charming. 

"  They  grow  right  back  here  in  Cap'n 
Beasley's  v/ood-lot,"  she  beamed.  "  You 
needn't  mind  about  eating  them  at  all. 
They're  anybody's  for  the  picking.  And 
I've  had  so  many  of  them  I'm  tired." 

Naturally  it  was  my  role  to  linger  over 
each  berry,  expatiating  over  its  perfection, 
the  exact  difference  in  flavor  between  it 
and  the  cultivated  varieties,  the  reasons 
for  the  difference.  With  the  last  berry, 
however,  I  found  it  necessary  to  change 
the  topic. 

"  These  are  delicious  cookies,"  I  said. 
But  there  evidently  was  a  false  step.  A 
pall  fell  over  the  party.  She  hurried  in 
her  explanation : 

"  Mrs.  Adams — across  the  road — sent 
them  to  me.  She  baked  this  morning. 
I  don't  cook,  myself — anything  fancy.  I 
never  was  much  of  a  hand  to  eat — and 
it's  little  I  need — now.  Just  bread  and 
butter  and  tea  and  a  mite  of  fish  or  pork 
now  and  then."  She  seemed  trying  to 
justify  herself  in  my  eyes. 

"  What  kind  neighbors  you  have !"  I 
said,    • 

"  Yes,  they're — kind,"  she  replied. 

And  then  it  dawned  on  me  that 
I  had  before  insisted  on  the  "  kind  "- 
ness  of  her  neighbors;  and  that  she  had 
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aiiswertd  me  with   the  same  half-sulkn. 
half-irouical  intonation. 

Hunting  around  for  another  topic.  ;iv 
eyes  fell  on  the  neat  and  plentiful  wood- 
piles that  I  could  see  as  I  sat  facing  the 
Avindow.  So  I  was  eloquent  concerning 
the  pleasure  of  the  big  wood-tires  at  the 
Camp,  and  wondered  who  would  bring 
us  more  hard  wood.  That  made  her 
wince  again. 

**  I  don't  know — I'd  ruther  not  say — I — 
get  mine  from  Cap'n  Beasley.  But  he 
don't  cal'late  to — sell — to  every  one." 

I  realized  at  last  that  my  mission  in 
lier  house,  for  some  mysterious  reason, 
was  merely  to  eat — that  what  she  wanted 
was  to  feast  her  eyes  up<:»n  a  guest  at  her 
table.  Sc».  while  she  herself  merely  pre- 
tended to  be  eating.  I  dallied  over  every 
ginger  cookie,  and  ruthlessly  ate  up 
every  one  of  them.  And  I  drank  three 
fups  of  tea.  With  each  mouthful  that  I 
ate — and  with  each  word  that  I  didn't 
say — the  little  woman  opposite  me  seemed 
to  grow  in  stature  and  dignity.  I  could 
see  her  shotilders  straighten  before  my 
eyes;  hollows  in  her  cheeks  were  filled 
out;  the  dead  gray  of  her  skin  toctk  on 
.a  living  tone:  her  eyes  came  out  of  their 
ambush  and  were  gentle  and  benignant 
as  Mature  must  once  have  intended  them 
TO  be:  she  seemed  to  look  at  me  with 
affection;  the  scant  gray  hair  shone  with 
a  silver  lustre — the  recollection  came  to 
me  of  the  last  sunset  I  had  seen,  when 
the  stark  rocks  of  the  island  opposite  had 
been  wrought  into  softened  splendor  by 
the  passing  miracle  of  the  afterglow. 

At  last,  when  it  seemed  to  me  that 
there  was  no  jwssible  reason  for  not  go- 
ing. I  rose  to  take  my  leave.  The  old 
woman  put  out  her  hand  to  detain  me. 
She  withdrew  it  in  an  instant,  but  the 
motion  had  made  its  record.  It  was  the 
despairing  clutch  on  companionship  of  a 
desolate  soul.  So  I  paused  again  at  the 
Threshold,  in  view  of  the  living  beauty 
of  the  outside  world,  the  jewel-studded 
green,  the  romping  waves,  the  sky's  in- 
ncK>ent  blue.  She  would  not  follow  me 
farther  than  to  the  door,  and  cowered 
int-o  the  shadow  of  its  side.  She  cast 
an  uneasy  glance  up  and  down  the  road, 
muttering  to  herself: 

**If — They  should  see  her!"  The  sin- 
ister shadow  that  had  been  dispelled  while 
we  sat  at  table  fell  again.     Why  was  it 


•ite    you    liave    lion 


she  sa" 
abide    i: 


I  seei. 


tliat  she  so  clung  to  me  f     And  of  what 
a<  she  afraid  ( 

"  A    charming 
1   >iiid. 

••  Aiy  husband  set  store  by  it 
dully.  ••  But  I  never  could 
water  when  I  was  young." 

"  He  made  you  care  for  it  f 
ih1  romance. 

"  Oh.  I  suppose  I  turned  fool  like  all 
the  rest  when  my  time  came.  I  used  to 
go  for  a  sail  with  him  sometimes  when  I'd 
let  my  scholars  out  and  he  was  home  from 
a  cruise.  You'd  think  he  would  have  L; 
enough  of  the  water,  being  first  oflTctrr 
on  the  bo-ut  he  bought  the  next  year. 
I  mind  1k»w  the  girls  used  to  plague  me 
with  having  a  beau  that  didn't  know  any 
Ixtter  way  of  keeping  comp'ny  than  that. 
But  he  never  would  buy  a  proper  buggv 
And  he  never  had  any  eye  for  a  hor-t 
The  sting  of  the  ancient  disappointment 
was  in  her  voice. 

'*  Was  he  lost  at  sea  T 

*  No,  Bert  died  in  his  bed  at  last — and 
after  a  good  long  spell  of  sickness  that 
used  up  everything  we  had  been  able  * 
put  away."  Was  she  really  callous, 
was  it  that  feeling  had  been  for  a  long 
time  dead  i  '*  But  little  Bert  wa'nt  a 
mite  like  him.  He  was  afraid  of  the  sea 
— like  I'd  been.  I  guess.  But  then  he  was 
never  quite  right — " 

I  gasj^ed  with  horror.  *  Oh — wasn't 
that  worse  than — death  (" 

She  looked  at  me  curiously.  "  I  don't 
know.  He  was  a  great  one  to  work.  It 
was  kind  of  queer,  too.  He  would  work 
and  work,  and  the  only  way  you  knew  he 
wa'n't  just  like  other  l^oys  was  that  you 
had  to  tell  him  when  to  stop.  He'd  keep 
right  on  till  he  dropped." 

**  And  he  died,  too  P  I  asked,  a  great 
pity  for  the  desolate  mother  flooding 
my  heart. 

"  Yes —  There  was  a  fall 
mortgage  fell  due — wed  had 
back  on  after  his  father  died. 
Bert  knew,  in  his  way.  that 
money.  And  he  had  a  job  of  clam-digging 
that  paid  him  real  well.  He  worked  awful 
hard,  early  and  late.  One  day — I  was 
away,  quilting  comforts  down  the  road 
a  spelL  I  told  Mis'  Allen,  who  lived 
next  door,  to  look  after  little  Bert,  but  she 
forgot.  So  there  wa'n't  any  one  to  tell 
him  when  to  stop.    And  he  worked  straight 
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through  the  night  and  part  of  the  next 
(lay.  When  Mis'  Allen  found  him  he 
was  beat  out;  he  had  fallen  down  in  a 
heap.    He  never  seemed  to  get  over  it." 

^^  Poor  little  Bert — '^  I  was  wondering 
how  mothers  bear  such  things. 

^^  My  boy  was  a  good  boy,  if  he  wa'n't 
just  right/'  she  said,  dully.  "And  he 
was  a  great  one  to  work.  If  he  had 
lived —  There's  Mis'  Adams  across  the 
road — for  all  she  puts  on  so  much — send- 
ing me  ginger  cookies — all  she's  got  ex- 
cept her  farm — and  that  isn't  clear — and 
her  tw^o  pair  of  hands,  is  that  boy  of  hers. 
If  she  should  lose  him,  I  cal'late  she'd 
be  on  the  town  fast  enough !" 

"  Where  is  your  poorhouse  ?"  I  asked, 
to  change  her  thought — the  expression  on 
her  face  w^as  not  pleasant. 

She  drew  herself  up  proudly.  "  '  Poor- 
house'?  We  never  had  to  have  a  poor- 
house!  Everybody  here  has  all  he  wants 
and  money  in  the  bank.  Why,  our  town 
has  money  at  interest!  They  may  have 
to  have  places  like  that  far  south — or 
where  there  are  a  lot  of  shiftless  for- 
eigners. But  here  we  cal'late  to  take  care 
of  ourselves !"  The  stern  independence  of 
her  bearing  was  inspiring,  harsh  as  it 
was.  "  No,  we  have  never  had  any  one 
on  the  town  since — "  She  stopped  abrupt- 
ly, then  took  up  her  story  again  hurriedly. 
"  Even  after  little  Bert  died  I  used  to 
make  as  much  as  the  best  of  them  dig- 
ging clams,  before  the  rheumatiz  went  to 
my  hands.  I  had  the  mortgage  'most 
paid  off.  They  pay  two  dollars  a  barrel 
for  clams  at  the  factory." 

I  looked  for  a  moment  at  the  slight 
figure,  the  hands,  and  turned  away  my 
head. 

"  It  used  to  be  real  handy,"  she  reflect- 
ed. '^  There's  a  fine  clam-bed  down  there, 
just  under  the  bank.  And  I  was  real 
thankful  Bert  had  built  the  house  here." 

A  gay  little  sloop  lilted  into  view 
around  the  curve  of  the  clam-bed  she 
pointed  out.  It  was  the  Zephyr,  and  I 
knew  the  party  would  be  on  board  that 
I  had  refused  to  make  one  of,  saying  I 
must  work.  As  it  swept  past,  lee  scup- 
pers properly  under  water,  sails  bellying, 
some  one  caught  sight  of  me  on  the  door- 
step above  them  and  waved  me  an  ironical 
salute.  Then  the  whole  party  stood  up 
and  groaned  in  chorus,  expressing  sym- 
pathy with  the   slave  I  had  represented 


myself  "to  be.  Marion  went  through  a 
vigorous  pantomime  of  toil  at  a  wash- 
tub,  which  would  have  been  more  success- 
ful had  she  the  slightest  idea  of  the 
process;  Tom  Parker  thumped  at  an  im- 
aginary typewriter;  Louise  gave  a  real- 
istic touch  by  dusting  violently  the  deck 
cushions;  Perry  turned  himself  into  a 
street  laborer  breaking  stones;  Billy 
Sands — always  the  monkey  of  them  all — 
ground  out  a  concert  on  a  street-piano. 
They  were  still  careening  around  in  cyn- 
ical joy  when  the  sail  disappeared  around 
the  headland.  My  hostess  looked  at  them 
with  unnoting  eyes.  "  If  it  wa'n't  for 
the  rheumatiz — and  if  little  Bert  had 
lived — They  would  have  had  to  leave  me 
alone.  I  could  have  managed  a  bo-ut  as 
well  as  any  man;  and  they  pay  w^ell  for 
fish  at  the  factory.  There's  Mis'  Adams 
looking  at  us !  I  suppose  she's  wondering 
Avhat  I'm  doing  with  a  visitor.  And  if 
she  knew  you'd  been  to  eat  with  me!" 
Her  face  wrinkled  into  a  thousand  lines 
of  malice — and  alarm. 

"  Thanl^  you  so  much  for  the  deli- 
cious tea,"  I  said,  awkwardly.  "  I  feel 
so  much  refreshed." 

She  bent  her  head  with  the  ghost  of 
her  gracious  manner.  "  It  was  a  real 
pleasure." 

Again  I  tried  to  resist  her  unspoken 
appeal  and  go.  She  shook  hands  with  me. 
I  went  reluctantly  down  the  two  steps 
that  led  to  the  dazzlingly  white  walk. 
Then  I  turned;  she  was  still  peering  at 
me — a  drowning  look. 

"  Tell  me !"  I  had  said  before  I  knew 
I  was  going  to  speak. 

She  shrank  deeper  into  her  corner, 
with  a  look  of  scared  wonder  upon  her 
face.  I  climbed  the  steps  again,  and  was 
at  her  side. 

"  Indeed,  it  will  do  you  good,"  I  said, 
taking  the  little  knotted  hand  in  mine. 
"You  need  to  talk  to  some  one." 

An  ugly  suspicion  came  into  her  face. 
"  What  have  you  heard  ?  Who  has  been 
talking  to  you?"  she  whispered. 

"  I  have  never  heard  your  name."  I 
looked  earnestly  at  her  to  make  sure 
she  would  believe.  "  But  I  have  felt, 
every  moment,  as  if  there  were  something 
you  wanted  to  say  to  me." 

She  made  a  pitiful  effort  at  indigna- 
tion. "  I  don't  know  what  you  mean, 
coming  here  like  this !     I  don't  need  any 
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one  to  talk  tu— 1  have  all  1  want.  Just 
because  you're  a  rusticator — "  She 
jerked  her  hand  away. 

I  smiled  at  her  while  I  was  waitinc: 
to  think  what  would  move  her.  Then 
an  inspiration  came  to  me  that  went  to 
the  root  of  the  matter. 

"  In  a  few  days  I  am  goin^  away.  I 
shall  probably  never  bo  here  aprain.  You 
need  never  see  me  face  to  face  another 
time.  And  even  if  I  wished  to  sjx^ak, 
there  is  no  one  of  your  neighbors  with 
whom  I  have  ever  exchanged  a  w^wd.  If 
you  like,  I'll  give  you  my  promise — '' 

She  shook  her  head — but  I  felt  her 
Avavering. 

"  There  are  times  when  it  is  safer  to  tell 
some  one."  I  spoke  as  gently  as  I  coidd. 
"  I  know — because  I  have  felt  it — " 

"  Come  in,"  she  said,  drawing  me  to- 
ward her  with  feverish  impatience. 
"  Come  in  where — They  can't  see  us  !" 

She  pulled  me  into  the  cold  and  dark 
parlor  and  thrust  me  into  a  comer  of 
the  slippery  sofa.  She  herself  leaned  for- 
ward from  the  chair  opposite.  There  was 
just  light  enough  for  me  to  sec  the 
desperate  purpose  animating  the  mea- 
gre shadow. 

"  I  lied  to  you!*'  She  wrung  her  hands 
until  I  winced.  "  I  lied  to  you  because 
I  was  ashamed!  And  I  will  be  scourged 
with  TTis  wrath — if  there's  anything  left 
for  Ilim  to  do !"  The  sterile  despair  that 
is  the  dregs  of  the  bitter  draught  of 
Puritanism  was  in  her  face. 

I  tried  to  pull  her  hands  apart.  "  Don't 
feel  this  way,"  I  said,  in  distress.  ^^  You 
had  a  perfect  right  to  keep  an^i:hing  that 
pains  you  to  tell  from  a  stranger  like 
me.  I'm  sorry  I  spoke.  I  have  been 
impertinent — intruding." 

She  disregarded  me  entirely.  "  I  lied 
to  you,"  she  repeated.  "  Wait— I'll  tell 
you." 

"  Don't  say  anything  unless  it  will 
do  you  good  to  talk.  I'm  afraid  I've 
been  Avrong-— " 

"  No,  I  guess  it's  meant  I  should  tell 
you — you're  right — I've  got  to  talk  to 
some  one.  If  I  don't — !  I've  gone 
around  all  locked  up,  lying  to  myself 
and  every  one  else  since — It  happened. 
I  hate  every  one — and  I  don't  believe  I 
used  to.  I  think  it  over  and  over. 
Why  should — They  look  at  me  that  way? 
You  will — Avhen  you  know." 


"Oh  no,  no!  How  could  any  one  pos- 
sibly feel  anything  but — liking^  See  how 
kind  you  were  to  me — how  sweet !  1 
was  tired  and  faint,  and  you  took  me  in 
and  made  me  welcome  at  your  table, 
a  stranger — " 

'•  That's  just  it,''  she  whispered,  hoarse- 
ly. "  You  could  come  l>ecause  you  didn't 
— know.  But  perhaps  I  don't  look  at 
things  right — I  can't.  It  has  hurt  me 
so  lure !''  She  struck  her  narrow  chest 
so  cruelly  that  I  wondered  she  did  not 
cry  out  with  the  pain.  I  tried  to  keep 
her  hands  in  mine.  She  let  them  stay 
a  minute. 

*"  For  a  little  while,"  she  moved  her 
hands  restlessly,  '"  it  seemed  as  it  used 
to  do  when  I  could  give  things  and  not 
feel  that — They  were  looking  at  me — 
wondering.  You  see,  you  didn't  think 
you  had  to  pay  me  for  the  milk !  I  had 
to — right  or  no  right.  And  then  the  tea 
was  a  ])resent  to  me  years  ago,  and  the 
berries  I'd  picked.  There  was  only  the 
sugar  and  the  cream — but  yoii  didn't 
take  that — and  the  cookies — " 

I  was  trying  to  follow  her  and  tiy- 
ing,  so  hard,  to  imder^tand.  She  must 
have  seen — 

"  Just  let  me  tell  you  in  my  own  way," 
she  said,  with  some  calmness.  ''  Perhaps 
I  can  make  you  amderstand.  I  was  the 
kind  of  a  girl  that  had  to  earn  my  own 
money  as  soon's  I  had  finished  my  school- 
ing, even  though  my  father  was  a  sea- 
captain  that  owned  his  ship  and  had 
money  in  the  bank.  Most  of  the  girls 
around  here  are  like  that — or  used  to  be. 
I  don't  know^  much  about  them — now\ 
And  it  never  comes  amiss  to  have  a  little 
more  coming  into  a  house — or  even  to 
just  have  the  expense  of  board  and  keep 
taken  out.  Why,  T  wouldn't  even  let 
them  give  me  my  setting-out,  but  earned 
enough  to  furnish  my  house  myself,  linen 
and  everything.  This  pa'lor  set  I  bought 
with  my  school  money  two  years  before 
w^e  were  married.  And  that  china  dog — 
I  mind  now  what  a  good  time  Bert  and 
I  had  the  day  I  bought  that !  There  was 
a  fair  over  to  Rockport.  And  he  did 
tease  me  so  about  getting  even  the  orna- 
ments for  my  mantel-shelf!"  Her  tone 
was  merely  reminiscent.  There  were  no 
tears  in  her  eyes,  although,  foolishly 
enouch,  there  were  in  mine. 

"  So  Bert  and  I  w^ere  real  forehanded, 
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and  paid  oft'  the  mortgage  on  this  house 
and  had  money  in  the  bank.  The  day 
little  Bert  was  born,  Bert  put  twenty-five 
dollars  in  the  bank  to  begin  saving  for 
him  to  go  to  college.  The  baby  was  never 
real  strong — I  guess  I  didn't  rest  enough 
before  he  came — I  never  could  do  much 
resting.  And,  of  course,  we  wanted  our 
boy  to  have  it  easier  than  w^e  had  had  it. 
Then  Bert  was  sick  and  the  savings  were 
used  up.  And  then  Bert  died  and  I  had 
to  put  a  mortgage  on  the  house  again. 
Then  I  knew  little  Bert  wa'n't  just  right; 
and  then  he  died — just  as  I  told  you. 

"  But  I  got  along  all  right  until  last 
winter,  when  the  rheumatiz  went  to  my 
hands.  Even  then  I  had  everything  I 
wanted — I  was  never  one  to  spend  much 
for  foodstuffs,  anyway.  But — one  day — 
Amanda  Adams — I  used  to  go  to  school 
with  her — and  she  and  I  always  used  to 
run  each  other  to  stay  at  the  top,  and  I 
'most  always  won — came  in  to  visit.  I 
was  just  a  mite  tired  and  had  lain  down 
on  my  bed.  But  she  said — ^^I — was — 
hungry  P^  She  could  go  no  further.  I 
wouldn't,  of  course,  look  at  her.  But  I 
felt  that,  even  in  the  darkness,  her  face 
was  darkly  flushed. 

"  It  wa'n't  so  at  all.  But  Amanda  al- 
ways was  one  to  pry.  And,  of  course,  it 
made  her  feel  good  to  pretend  she  thought 
so — when  I  had  always  beaten  her  before 
— and  Bert  had  used  to  go  with  her  once 
— before  we  sung  together  in  the  choir 
and  he  began  to  keep  comp'ny  with  me. 
She  brought  something  in — her  bread  is 
always  sour,  too — and  made  me  eat  when 
1  hadn't  any  appetite  at  all.  Then  she 
went  and  spread  it  everywhere.  And  they 
called  a  meeting  of  the  selec'men.  And 
they  voted  to  take  up  the  mortgage  on 
my  house.  There  never  was  a  poorhouse 
here.  That  was  true  I  told  you.  But  if 
there  had  been  one,  I  suppose — They'd 
have  sent  me  there!" 

For  the  first  time  she  faltered — and  I 
could  do  nothing  but  take  the  poor 
clutching  hands  and  hold  them  softly.  At 
last  she  went  on — her  voice  gathering  in 
tragic  intensity  with  her  story: 

"  They  portioned  me  out.  I  can  see 
the  words  of  the  letter  they  wrote;  they 
dance  before  my  eyes  sometimes  as  if 
they  were  written  in  running  fire :  ^  The 
community  will  assume  responsibility  for 
your    support.'      And    they    had    written 


down  what  each  one  would  do — how  Mis' 
Adams  would  send  me  something  of  every 
baking,  and  Cap'n  Beasley  give  me  wood 
and  send  his  boys  to  pile  it  up,  and  Mrs. 
Sawyer  send  me  in  all  the  milk  I  need, 
and  Ed  Wells  down  at  the  store  let  me 
get  sugar  and  calico  and  shoes  without 
paying  for  them,  and  Deacon  Williams 
paint  my  house  and  fix  up  my  walk.  And 
Doctor  Ford — he  used  to  want  to  keep 
comp'ny  with  me  before  Bert  did — he 
would  furnish  ^  medical  attendance.' 
But  " — she  raised  her  head  proudly — "  if 
T  do  have  to  eat,  I  don't  have  to  get  sick 
— or  let  any  one  know  of  it  if  I  do.  So 
I  don't  ever  have  a  call  to  go  to  him  to 
ask — charity  P^ 

"  But    surely,"    I    said,    gently,    "  they 
are  kind." 

She  turned  on  me  in  fury.  "  So'd 
I  be  Jcind  if  it  was  for  me  to  give  instead 
of  being  give  to!  I  used  to  do  a  sight 
of  sitting  up  with  the  sick — before — 
now  I  won't  stir  to  go  in  one  of  their 
houses — nor  They  wouldn't  want  me  to. 
'  Kind  ' !"  She  choked  for  a  minute  be- 
fore she  could  find  words.  ^^  They're  pry- 
ing and  spying  every  day  to  see  what 
I'm  doing  and  what  I  have.  They  feel 
as  if  they  owned  me.  Do  you  suppose 
I  buy  a  calico-dress  pattern  at  the  store 
that  every  woman  here  ain't  looking  at 
it  and  wondering  if  I  couldn't  have  made 
out  wdth  one  yard  less  ?  They  ask  to  look 
at  my  account  at  the  store — I  don't  need 
to  see  them  to  Itnow  they  do  it.  And  Ed 
Wells  lets  them — I  know  he  does — and 
shakes  his  head  at  his  own  '  kindness ' 
in  letting  me  have  white  sugar  as  well 
as  brown !  They  come  and  look  at  my 
wood-pile  when  they  think  I'm  asleep! 
Many  a  night  I've  waked  up  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  heard  noises 
and  known,  just  as  well  as  if  I'd  got  up 
and  looked  out  of  the  window,  that  it 
was — Them.  It  makes  them  all  feel  rich 
to  think  they've  ^  contributed  to  my  sup- 
port ' !  Cap'n  Beasley  ain't  painted  his 
own  house  for  fifteen  years — but  he  comes 
and  gives  mine  a  coat  of  paint  this  spring, 
when  it  looked  five  times  as  well  as  his — 
and  such  colors,  too!  And  Mis'  Adams 
forgets  she  has  to  get  up  at  four  in  the 
morning  to  wash  for  the  summer  people 
when  she  sends  me  over  a  batch  of  bread. 
I'm  better  than  bank  stock  or  paid  doc- 
tor's bills  to  them  all!     They  look  at  me 
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and  feel  rieli  when  they  know  thi-re  i> 
one  person  in  the  world  they're  ^nving: 
charity  to.  I'm  their  luxurv!  And  then 
I'm  expected  to  bow  down  to  Anunuh^ 
Adams  and  Cap'n  Beaslcy  and  thank 
them  for  being  *  kind '  to  mo  now  I'm 
on  the  town.  Yes.  that's  it.  That's 
where  I  lied  to  yon.  I'm  on  fhp  foii'tif' 
— her  voice  failed  her.  But  her  jrray 
lips  worked.  x\nd  somethinp:  in  me  ro>e 
to  feel,  at  that  moment,  not  grief,  hut 
exultation  for  the  tempest  of  ricrht<>ous 
pride  that  tore  her. 

Still,  it  seemed  to  mo  that  tlu'  room 
rang  with  my  baffled  silence.  '*  Are  you 
sure  that  this  is  as  you  say  (  I-ii't  it 
really  a  gentle  kindness  that  has  moved 
them  to  do  this  for  you  ?  Don't  you 
think  they  are  trying  to  do  what  they 
can  in  the  way  they  tliink  will  he  easiest 
for  you  ?" 

Tier  lip^  (juivcrrd  and  she  pa.ssi'd  her 
liands  nncortainly  over  her  face.  '*  I  — 
don't  know — maybe  it  ain't  so — but  that'> 
tlic  wa3'  it  seems  to  me — most  times.  r>ut 
somehow  it  ain't  right  for  me — living  so; 
queer  things  come  into  my  mind,  being 
alone  so  much,  with  everj'  one  I  cared 
for  once  gone — that  is,  I  know  I  must 
have  cared  for  them  once — but  it  seems 
a  long  time  since — there  hasn't  Ix^en  any- 
thing but — This.  I  try  sometime-  to 
think  different — but  somehow  I  can't 
think  anything  else.  I  guess  it's  dif- 
ferent from  most  anji:hing  else — to  Ik — 
on  the  town.  There  ain't  any  otlier 
trouble  yon  can't  share  with  other  peoi)le. 
I  remember  when  my  husband  died — I 
must  have  felt  awful  bad — for  Amanda 
Adams  just  came  and  stayed  with  me 
for  week?  and  took  care  of  me  like  a  baby. 
And  I  let  her.  And  when  she  left  we 
kissed  each  other  and  cried.  But — Tliis 
eats  every  other  feeling  out  and  makes 
you  hate  everybody.  And  there's  noth- 
ing, either,  you  can  look  fonvard  to — 
for  it's  the  one  thing  people  never  forget. 
It's  worse  than  stealing  or  killing  people, 
I  guess — for  at  least  there's  always  some 
one  wdio  believes  that  you  haven't  really 
done    anything    wrong — your    mother    or 


your  c-hiKl  pcrliap-.  l>ut  ovoiy  one  kno\.  - 
— This.  There's  no  way  of  getting  ov*  i 
it  except  by  dying.  And  that  scvms  t  > 
iak<'  an  awful  long  time.  I  had  feelin.-^ 
•  •nee — I  remember  them.  But  since  1' 
happened — I  liaven't  liad  hut  one  feoliii:: 
in  me.  And  it's  the  mother  of  evei> 
wieked  and  low  thought  in  the  who!- 
world.      It's — >7/rt»jr/" 

She  stood,  blazing  wrath,  a  small 
-light  figure,  stooped  and  knotted.  Bui 
th<'  firi^  that  filled  her  invested  her  with 
the  ]). (wer  of  one  of  the  ancient  Hebrew 
prophets  when  he  stood,  he  alone,  a  frail 
bulwark  against  a  rising  tide. 

One  moment  I  halted,  searching  for  tli 
word.  At  the  end  of  that  moment  th. 
whole  figure  lessened,  sank  into  im 
jiotence.  I  tried  to  grasj)  her — she  eludt  <l 
my  touch — she  was  crouching  back  in  tin 
shadow,  seeking  to  blot  herself  again-t 
the  wall.     She  spoke  once: 

"When  you  go,  pretend  you're  iiiekinu 
flowers — lots  of  the  sunnner  peojde  do  that . 
Don't  tell — Them  you  were  here — to  eat.  " 

I  tried  to  answer.  But  she  was  looking 
at  me  sulleidy  out  of  eyes  of  mean  sus- 
picion. Alas  and  alas!  The  moment 
had  passed.  In  the  instant  of  doing  the 
(»uly  sen'ice  I  could  jx^rform  for  her  I 
had  lost  the  power  to  help.  T  had  become 
oue  r)f  Them.     /  Icnow. 

As  I  went  down  the  dazzlingly  white 
walk  of  clam-shells  the  little  gray  figure 
crept  away  from  the  door  to  watch  me 
l)ehind  the  shutters.  I  felt  her  there. 
At  the  rose  hedge  I  paused,  marvelling 
at  the  green-massed,  rose-flecked  beauty, 
with  the  vital  blue  of  speeding  waves  be- 
neath it,  and  the  innocent  blue  of  the 
sky  overhead.  As  I  picked  the  wild  roses 
T  wondered  at  the  joyousness  with  which 
the  Earth  Mother  sent  them  forth,  un- 
mindful that  her  other  children  were 
starving  at  her  failing  breast.  And  the 
full  summer  chorus  of  small  chirping 
voices  swelled  out  jubilantly,  sustaining 
the  deep  organ  tones  of  the  telegraph 
wires  as  they  chanted  the  exultant  tri- 
umph of  the  growing  world. 
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HAT  did  you  mean,"  we  asked 
of  our  July  familiar,  "  by 
saying,  the  other  month,  when 
you  were  talking  of  the  pair  whom  you 
saw  walking  hand  in  hand  in  the  Park, 
that  the  girl's  brother  was  not  a  Bos- 
tonian,  if  the  girl  was?" 

"  Ah,  that  was  very  curious,  wasn't 
it  ?"  our  friend  returned.  "  It  was  ap- 
parently a  contradiction  in  terms;  but 
it  was  really  only  a  paradox." 

"  Would  a  paradox  be  so  very  much 
better?" 

"  I'm  not  saying  it  would  be.  I'm 
stating  a  fact,  not  arguing  a  point. 
What  I  wish  to  convey  by  the  fact  is 
that  the  male  Bostonian  seems  to  want 
the  witchery  often  so  immanent  in  the 
female.  He  is  very  well;  he  has  done 
most  of  the  right,  and  high,  and  clear 
thinking  which  has  got  the  country  for- 
ward. He  has  always  been  unscrupulous- 
ly brave,  with  often  a  tender  conscience 
against  fighting;  and  he  is  apt  to  be 
patrician,  if  not  aristocratic,  while  all 
his  convictions  are  for  democracy.  He 
is  not  winning;  his  cold,  snubbing  man- 
ner fails  to  make  you  instantly  at  home 
with  him,  or  even  to  desire  his  further 
acquaintance;  if  you  wish  to  know  more 
of  him,  it  is  at  the  distance  which  he 
seems,  instinctively,  to  have  put  between 
you.  In  other  words,  and  fewer  of  them, 
he  wants  charm." 

^^Well?" 

"  Well,  and  this  young  fellow,  this 
putative  brother  of  that  most  charming 
half  of  the  unmistakable  pair  of  lovers, 
did  have  charm." 

"  Oh,  now  we  see." 

Our  friend  did  not  amplify  on  the 
point.  He  accepted  our  acquiescence 
without  comment.  "  He  was  so  intel- 
ligible, his  position  w^as  so  clear,  that  I 
gave  him  rather  more  of  my  heart  than 
I  gave  the  lovers.  In  fact,  why  aren't 
the  immediate  witnesses  of  any  love- 
affair,  the  next  of  kin  to  it,  actually 
more  interesting  than  the  lovers  them- 
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selves?  The  lovers  themselves  are  the 
mere  exponents  of  an  instinct.  Apart 
from  it  and  from  each  other,  they  may 
have  every  claim  upon  your  respect,  ad- 
miration, and  affection,  but  together  they 
do  not  move  either  in  you,  and  they  do 
not  need  either;  they  have  got  as  much 
from  each  other  as  their  lives  can  hold." 

^'Oh,  come!"  we  revolted.  ''This 
won't  do.  You  have  said  this  girl  was 
charming,  that  she  was  Bostonian,  and 
you  have  made  out  that  her  lover  was, 
either  as  a  practically  romantic  South- 
erner or  an  idealistic  Westerner,  capable 
equally  of  great  success,  and  entirely 
worthy  of  her.  You  pretend  to  have 
been  enamoured  of  their  amour,  impas- 
sioned of  their  passion,  in  such  meas- 
ure that  it  was  an  intolerable  hurt 
to  you  when  they  dropped  each  other's 
hands,  indignantly  resentful  of  your 
stare,  and  passed  separately  out  of  your 
sight  and  knowledge." 

''Yes,  all  that  is  true.  But  I  have 
since  realized  that  I  could  not  have  borne 
their  rapture  a  moment  longer.  At  the 
same  time  I  could  have  dwelt  forever, 
with  hungry  pity,  in  an  endless  famine 
of  sympathy,  upon  that  bored  brother's 
coimtenance,  his  weary  brow,  bared  with 
its  beads  ox  perspiration  to  the  after- 
noon air,  his  tired  eyes,  spent  with 
the  tense  avoidance  of  the  mawkish 
spectacle  in  his  reluctant,  yet  conscien- 
tious charge.  He  was  such  a  good  broth- 
er, so  magnanimous,  so  superlatively 
patient!  Since  I  told  you  about  him, 
I  have  been  imagining  such  heart- 
breaking martyry  of  him,  in  w^hat  detail 
you  never  can  know !  I  don't  believe 
the  brothers  of  girls  in  love  have  ever 
been  truly  appreciated  in  life  or  in  lit- 
erature. The  passive  part  assigned  to 
them  is  supposed  so  easy,  so  simple! 
But  is  their  part  necessarily  passive? 
If  objectively  passive,  isn't  it  often 
subjectively  active?  Suppose  the  brother 
and  sister  are  good  comrades,  as  they 
frequently   are,    and   they   have   come  to 
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know  each  other's  characters  as  lovers 
never  can.  He  has  leanicd  to  know  in  her 
the  noble  qualiti',»s  which  many  women  so 
sji'  y    marrieil 

lii.  .  her  wi«^e 

prudence,  her  exquisite  judgment,  lier 
knowledge  of  people,  her  studied  behavior, 
her  inspired  discretion,  her  flashing  wit, 
her  saving  humor;  and  suddenly  he  sees 
such  a  sister  as  this  gone  silly,  silly 
about  a  man,  and  silly  about  a  man  who 
can  never  be  known  to  her  as  he  is  known 
to  her  brother  I  Do  you  call  that  a  simple 
part,  a  part  easy  to  play  in  the  tremen- 
dous drama  suddenly  staged  in  his  lifeT' 

"No,  it  isn't  simple,  it  isn't  easy;  it 
has  its  difficulties.  Go  on.  But  don't 
exaggerate  its  difficulties,"  we  said, 
catching  our  breath  in  unexpected  in- 
terest. 

"  Wliaf  go«i<l  would  it  do  to  go  on  in 
a  world  so  besolte<l  that  it  *  loves  a  lover,' 
as  it  loves  children,  generically,  in  tlic 
lump?"  our  friend  returne<l.  "What  I 
want  is  a  novel,  a  truthful,  righteous 
epic,  which  shall  take  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  love-affair,  and  leave  it  centrical  anrl 
motionless,  while  all  the  family  motives 
wheel  round  it  like  planets  in  an  orrerj*. 
Father,  mother,  sisters,  brothers,  grand- 
fathers and  grandmothers  (if  surviving), 
aunts,  uncles,  and  cousins,  thesfi  are  the 
people  sensibly  affected,  these  are  the 
prime  parties  in  interest;  and  yet  how 
our  purblind  fiction  blinks  them,  glances 
at  them  casually  over  its  shoulder,  as 
it  were,  while  it  follows  the  fortunes  of 
the  infatuate  pair  who  have  no  sense  of 
things  beyond  tltemselves.  Is  love  so  im- 
portant that  it  must  be  treated  to  tlKi 
exclusion,  or  the  subordination,  of  all 
the  other  affections:  parental  anxiety, 
sisterly  interest,  brotherly  companion- 
ship, cousinly  criticism?  The  family, 
the  family  is  the  supreme  expression  of 
humanity.  The  Latin  civilizations  em- 
body that  notion.  In  them  the  youthful 
pair  are  strictly  secondary,  wholly  a 
minor  consideration." 

"  And  yet,"  we  thoughtfully  suggested, 
"  without  the  youthful  pair  there  could 
be  no  family.  The  Greeks  had  the  in- 
stinct of  this;  their  very  language  em- 
bodied it  in  that  dual  numljer  interposed 
in  its  accidence  between  the  singular 
and  plural." 

"  You     are     wandering,     not     to     say 


niaunik-ring.     The  Greeks  are  too  far      i 
ta  be  taken  into  account.     The  family.  ;i 
we  have  liad  it,  Ix-gan  with  the  RoniiJ 
and  the  family  as  we  are  getting  to  li; 
it,   ended    with    them,      ^klonogamy    fl 
ered   with    them,   and   it   faded    in   iw 
divorce,   just   as    it    is    practically   d'  i 
with   us.     But,   as   we   have   agreed,    ^ 
pair  I   saw   holding  hands   were  not    -: 
vorced    people;    they    were,    to    be    su;    . 
rather    mature    young    persons    brin;.'!    -j 
to  their  second  or  third  love  the  riixn'   i 
but  not  over-ripened,  experience  of  tl-  ii 
first;    or — such    things    may    haprH-n     i* 
tlirir  age — they  were  really  in  their  11  r' 
love.      How   would   you   like   the   broti    r 
and  sister  to  have  come  by  the  midni^- 
train  in  the  kind  fiction  that  she  wisli.  1 
to   do   some   of   that    spring   shopping 
New   York    which   I've  hearrl   some    1* 
ton    women  do  not   find  their  city   qniti 
equal  to?" 

"  We  see  no  objection  to  that,"  < 
replied,  "unices  the  fact  is  going  ^'> 
take  you  too  far  afield,  and  tempt  y*  i 
to  spend  your  fancy  on  the  girl's  \><- 
wilderment  among  the  flowers  of  o  ir 
spring  openings." 

"  There  is  no  danger  of  that,"  our 
friend  explainf^l,  "  if  the  fact  is  not  n 
fact,  but  a  fiction  accepted  by  both 
the  brother  and  the  sister,  and  duly 
authorized  by  the  father  and  mother, 
who  are  so  well  affected  toward  the  young 
man  that  they  see  no  harm  in  her  com- 
ing for  a  few  days  to  the  city  where  he 
has  suggested  that  he  will  be  at  complete 
leisure  for  as  much  of  the  May-time  as 
she  likes.  The  May-time  in  New  York, 
you  know,  is  .something  very  different 
from  the  May -time  in  Boston;  the  eaet 
wind,  which  is  a  blessing  here,  is  a  bane 
there.  The  family  consider  her  jXirfectly 
chaperoned;  and  neither  she  nor  her 
brother  objects  to  addirjg  a  few  galleries 
and  theatres  to  the  shops.  The  Boston 
galleries  and  theatres  are  not  so  sati.sfy- 
ing,  or  not  so  permanently  satisfying — " 

"You  nee^ln't  go  into  the  reasons  for 
a  merely  suppos^^d  case  like  that,"  we 
put  in. 

"  Ah,"  our  friend  sighed,  "  I  was  be- 
ginning to  believe  in  it.  But  if,  as  you 
say,  it  is  only  a  supposed  case,  what  is 
the  matter  with  having  the  young  man 
come  in  gayly,  and  with  the  air  of  being 
altogether  unexpected  by  the  brother  and 
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sister,  at  the  breakfast  which  they  are 
having  a  little  late  after  repairing  the 
ravages  of  a  night  on  the  sleeping-oar  in 
a  toilette  involuntarily  elaborated  to  the 
imagined  metropolitan  standard.  Their 
own  standard  is  very  good,  from  their 
English  experience  and  authority,  but 
New  York — something  in  the  air — 
tempts  a  blossom  here  and  there  in 
places  where  life  would  not  flower  in 
the  Boston  May.  Her  costume  has  ad- 
vanced the  season  by  slight  touches,  im- 
perceptible to  the  young  man's  senses 
but  not  his  soul,  a  fortnight,  and  an  inner 
sunshine  bursts  out  of  him  and  irradiates 
him  from  head  to  foot." 

"If  you  go  on  at  that  rate  you  will 
never  reach  the  climax,  and  when  you 
do,  it  will  be  through  the  consciousness 
of  the  lovers  and  not  of  the  brother." 
So  we  declared,  and  our  friend  assented. 

"You're  right.  We  will  drop  them 
from  this  point;  spoiled  children  of  fic- 
tion as  they  are,  they  shall  not  be  flat- 
tered in  this  study  of  the  affair.  We  will 
leave  them  at  the  table,  and  go  out  with 
the  brother  for  a  paper,  which  implies 
a  cigar.  When  the  cigar  has  been 
smoked,  we  go  back  with  him,  and  find 
the  young  people  still  at  the  breakfast 
table,  and  we  learn  that  it  has  been  ar- 
ranged that  they  shall  all  go  for  the 
morning  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 
The  girl  asks  what  time  it  is,  and  it 
seems  that  brother's  watch  can  best  re- 
ply; then  everybody  but  he  is  surprised 
to  find  how  late  it  is.  The  girl  goes  up 
to  her  room  to  add  some  further  petals 
to  her  efilorescence — a  strictly  tempered, 
Bostonian  efflorescence — and  the  young 
man  and  the  brother  find  themselves 
wonderfully  short  of  conversation  in  her 
absence.  They  like  each  other  well 
enough,  but  neither  has  any  use  for  the 
other.  When  the  girl  comes  down,  the 
young  man  eagerly  possesses  himself  of 
her  umbrella,  her  purse,  her  catalogue — 
which  a  friend  has  lent  her  and  she  has 
brought  on  from  Boston  with  her.  He 
wishes  to  take  her  gloves,  but  she  is  put- 
ting them  on — " 

"  Stop,  stop !"  we  cried,  indignantly. 
"  There  you  go  again,  devoting  yourself 
in  spite  of  all  your  own  theories  and 
principles  to  the  lovers,  and  leaving  the 
brother  out  altogether.    Really,  really!" 

"  But   it's  the  last   touch  I'm   putting 


on  them,  don't  you  see?  It  completes 
the  brother's  elimination,  and  now  we 
follow  him  gladly  into  his  exile.  It's  no 
longer  a  party  of  three,  but  one  party 
of  two,  and  another  party  of  one.  From 
this  on  our  business  is  with  the  party 
of  one.  We  make  him  our  battle-ground, 
where  the  emotions  are  fought  out,  our 
theatre  where  the  drama  is  played."  Our 
friend  paused,  and  then  he  resumed  with 
a  dreamy  air:  "It  is  very  curious  about 
brothers.  Take  one  of  them,  take  the 
most  liberal-minded  of  them,  the  wisest, 
and  he  cannot  put  himself  in  his  sister's 
place  when  she  is  in  love.  It  is  entirely 
conceivable,  and  it  is  beautifully  right 
and  fit  that  some  other  brother's  sister 
should  be  in  love  with  him.  He  finds  in 
her  tender  affinitions  toward  him,  whether 
obviously  combated,  or  openly  but  un- 
consciously indulged,  a  charm  which  is 
nltogether  wanting  in  his  own  sister's 
attitude;  he  feels  in  that  a  foible,  a 
want  of  dignity,  a  derogation  of  char- 
acter, a  disappointment  of  the  ideal, 
which  all  ends  in  making  him  sick.  As 
the  day  wore  on,  say,  in  this  instance,  the 
brother  became  worse  and  worse.  At  the 
Museum  his  experience  was  very  re- 
laxing. He  went  about  with  the  lovers 
through  the  wonderful  collections — for 
they  are  wonderful:  pictorial,  sculptural, 
architectural,  numismatic,  archaeological 
— and  if  you  haven't  been  there  lately — " 

"  We  go  there  constantly,"  we  replied, 
vvith  perhaps  more  enthusiasm  than 
veracity,  ''  and  only  yesterday  we  went  to 
see  the  Whistlers.  Before  we  got  to 
them,  we  stopped  to  look  at  so  many 
things  that  we  felt  the  old  familiar  back- 
ache and  neckache  of  European  galleries, 
and  perceived  that  here  in  powerful  con- 
centration, though  perhapr;  in  tabloid 
form,  we  had  the  effect  of  the  National 
Galleiy,  the  Louvre,  the  Pitti,  and  the 
Vatican.  And  the  Whistlers,  when  we 
came  to  them,  how  they  took  the  marrow 
out  of  our  spine,  as  if  they  had  been  so 
many  Tiepolos,  Velasquezes,  Van  Dykes, 
Reynoldses!  Yes,  it  is  a  marvellous 
place;  but  we  are  not  getting  on! 
Where  is  that  brother,  that  man  and 
brother,  you  put  yourself  in  charge  of?" 

"  Abandoned  on  any  chair  or  bench 
that  he  could  find.  From  time  to  time  he 
followed  hard  upon  the  lovers'  steps,  and 
then   again  he   lost  them,   and   when  he 
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hunted  them  up  he  found  them  rapt 
Ixfore  some  miracle  of  art,  but  r<.'ally 
looking  at  each  other  and  held  in  breath- 
less wonder  at  such  reciprocal  miracles 
of  nature.  The  brother  hardly  knew  his 
sister  in  these  transports — the  keen- 
witted, humorous,  satirical  girl,  the  stu- 
dent of  human  nature,  the  observer  of 
character,  the  somewhat  haughty  specta- 
tor of  life,  lapsed  to  the  level  of  a 
dehuiante,  and  wreaking  her  delight  like 
a  village  person  flirting  at  a  church  fair, 
or  a  summer  silly  at  a  picnic  or  in  a 
moonlight  shadow  on  the  veranda  of  a 
seaside  hotel.  He  was  not  only  sick,  he 
was  ashamed ;  he  wanted  to  go  away 
and  leave  them  to  their  fate;  but  that 
would  not  do;  and  the  forenoon  dragged 
along  with  him  through  sloughs  of  ex- 
haustion in  which  the  pair  sei'med  mo- 
mently to  renew  their  strength  and  youth. 
They  talked  gayly  and  incessantly;  they 
whisjiered,  they  cried  out,  they  laughed. 
To  the  brother  it  was  simply  loathsome, 
and  he  could  scarcely  keep  his  patience 
when,  at  the  end  of  the  long  morning 
hours,  he  came  up  with  them  after  a  vain 
search  and  she  suddenly  asked  what  time 
was  it,  and  being  told  it  was  one  o'clock, 
declared  she  was  hungry  as  a  bear;  and 
the  young  man,  fixing  her  with  a  look  of 
adoration,  as  if  she  had  declared  a 
supernal  merit,  said  they  would  go  to 
the  Casino  for  lunch." 

"  Look  out,  now,"  we  warned  the  nar- 
rator, "  you're  getting  back  to  forbidden 
ground.  The  lovers,  you  know,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  your  story." 

"  Don't  be  afraid ;  my  story  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  them,  except  pivotally. 
The  brother  is  always  the  hero  of  my 
tale.  He  noted  that  though  as  hungry 
as  a  bear  she  ate  no  more  than  a  bird, 
but  chattered  throughout  the  long  lunch 
like  an  anthropoidal  ancestress.  But  he 
himself  ate  for  the  pair,  and  he  was  glad 
the  young  man  had  ordered  the  lunch 
so  ridiculously  long  and  large.  He  en- 
joyed eating  in  the  open  as  they  were 
doing  on  that  pleasant  northward  ter- 
race, and  he  didn't  mind  the  company 
being  rather  common,  and  tacitly  dubious 
in  some  groups  or  couples;  it  was  often 
so  in  Paris;  and  it  was  not  lurid,  as  he 


Ivuew  it  wa.*^  apt  to  be  in  that  place  at  din- 
ner; it  wai5  saved  to  his  respect  by  th* 
hamde^s  parental  presences,  with  childn  n 
rejoicing  in  a  holiday,  and  going  and 
coming  with  their  mothers'  leaves.  Tli. 
conversation  of  the  lovers  did  not  embrii 
him,  except  by  compulsory-  tit>s  and  stari. . 
and  after  catching  himself  in  a  doze,  he 
said,  if  they  did  not  mind,  he  would  go 
olT  for  a  stroll  in  the  ^lall.  If  they 
minded,  they  did  not  say  so;  they  did 
unt  say  anytlung;  and  he  went  off  to  the 
^iall,  where  he  found  a  shady  seat,  and 
watched  the  children  roller-skating,  and 
shouting  and  shrieking  up  and  down  the 
stretch  of  asi>halt ;  and  the  nurses  with 
their  go-carts  pushing  their  l^abies  back 
and  forth  from  the  benches,  and  the  goat- 
carriages  making  tours  of  the  ^lall  with 
proud  little  boys  and  girls  bound  to  the 
seats.  It  was  not  quiet,  but  it  was  peace- 
ful, and  the  brother  slumbered  again. 
When  he  woke,  he  walked  back  to  the 
terrace,  but  the  pair  looked  as  if  they 
had  not  moved,  and  he  instinctively  felt 
that  he  had  not  Ix^en  missed.  He  went 
for  a  stroll  in  the  Ramble,  and  found  the 
warm  day  friendlier  to  sitting  than  walk- 
ing. Ho  wished  he  had  a  newspaper, 
or  even  a  book,  but  he  managed  to  drowse 
again  without  one.  He  did  not  think 
he  was  very  well  used;  but  on  the  whole 
he  decided  not  to  go  back  at  once.  When 
he  woke  from  one  of  these  generous 
oblivions,  he  found  it  was  four  o'clock, 
and  he  hurried  back  to  the  Casino,  for 
now  surely  the.y  must  have  talked  out 
and  become  aware  that  they  had  been 
talking  solely  to  each  other.  When  he 
saw  them  last,  they  were  talking  very 
seriously;  he  seemed  to  be  laying  down 
the  law,  and  she  taking  it  for  gospel. 
Her  brother  disliked  the  bird-like  gaping 
of  her  attentive  mouth;  but  now  he  saw 
them  very  gay.  They  had  long  ago  had 
demi-tasses,  and  apparently  had  lingered 
over  them  till  it  was  time  for  afternoon 
tea.  They  had  ordered  tea,  and  they 
hailed  him  hilariously  and  said  he  was 
wonderfully  opportune.  But  as  they  had 
to  make  the  waiter  bring  another  cup,  they 
were  apparently  not  expecting  him,  and  he 
unmolestedly  figured  up  the  tip  that  the 
young  man  would  have  to  give  that  waiter. 


ALMOST    we    might    say    that    the 

I\  writing  of  fiction  is  properly  a 
-^^^  feminine  rather  than  a  masculine 
accomplishment.  The  great  story-tellers 
in  prose  and  verse,  where  invention  and 
a  broad  range  of  the  constructive  faculty 
are  necessary  to  the  entertainment,  have 
always  been  men.  But  fiction,  as  we  mod- 
erns understand  it,  is  a  more  delicate 
and  intimate  portraiture  of  real  life,  quite 
alien  to  the  story-telling  art,  and  m^ore 
native  to  women;  it  began  in  the  kind 
of  letters  women  wrote,  naturally,  pie- 
turingly,  no  stray  thought  interfering 
with  direct  embodiment. 

In  the  play  the  story  is  removed  by  the 
dramatic  art  from  the  plane  of  ordinary 
life,  and  by  the  distinctive  requirements 
of  that  art — elaboration  of  plan,  concen- 
tration of  action,  and  variety  and  detail 
of  characterization — from  the  straight- 
forward method  of  the  story-teller.  An 
illusion  is  to  be  created  and  maintained, 
involving  the  acceptance  of  the  play- 
wright's premises  by  the  audience.  Near- 
ly all  of  the  successful  plays  have  been 
written  by  men. 

The  earliest  fiction — all  before  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century — w^as 
written  by  n^en,  but  it  was  not  fiction  in 
the  modem  sense ;  it  did  not  attempt  real 
social  or  individual  portraiture.  No 
woman  would  ever  have  been  tempted  to 
undertake  what  was  so  magnificently 
done  by  Apuleius,  or  Eabelais,  or  Cer- 
vantes, or  Lesage,  or  by  John  Lyly  and 
Robert  Greene  in  the  Elizabethan  era,  or 
by  Defoe  and  Swift  in  the  early  eight- 
eenth century.  Even  Steele's  and  Ad- 
dison's character-sketches  were  as  much 
beyond  her  natural  inclination  as  all 
their  essays  were.  Their  essays  were 
social,  as  distinguished  from  those  of 
a  more  speculative  order  in  the  preceding 
century — such  as  Cowley's,  Bacon's,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Browne's — they  dealt  with 
manners  and  so  inclined  to  the  concrete 
presentment  of  types  of  human  character, 
preparing  the  way  for  the  social  novel. 


'■  Isaac  Bickerstaffe "  is  even  concerned 
with  affecting  domestic  scenes,  feelingly 
portrayed,  but  always  with  the  distinctly 
masculine  detachment,  which  is  still  more 
evident  in  the  portraits  of  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley  and  Will  Honeycomb.  The 
humorous  whimsicalities  so  characteristic 
of  Addison  in  sketches  of  this  sort,  and 
perpetuated  later,  with  variations  due  to 
individual  temperament,  by  Fielding, 
Sterne,  Lamb,  and  Thackeray,  have  never 
been  adopted  by  women  in  essay  or  fic- 
tion. The  few  women  who  wrote  essays 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  even  after  the 
essay  had  become  more  picturesque  and 
concrete,  were  more  formal  and  didactic 
and  far  less  entertaining  than  men.  In 
our  own  day  Vernon  Lee — not  to  mention 
other  women  who  have  won  distinction 
in  this  field — has  written  essays  which  in 
matter  and  manner  have  not  been  sur- 
passed by  her  masculine  contemporaries. 

It  must  be  conceded  that,  as  a  rule, 
women,  since  their  advent  into  literature, 
have  shown  an  aversion  to  essay-writing — 
at  least  to  that  kind  which  gains  a  per- 
manent place  in  literature.  It  is  a  fact 
significant  of  disinclination  rather  than 
of  disability.  Women  have  chosen  to  leap 
directly  from  letter-v^riting  to  fiction, 
finding  no  compelling  allurement  in  the 
intermediate  field  of  the  essay. 

Fiction,  as  we  of  to-day  understand 
it,  is  an  entirely  new  art  of  expression, 
me-eting  a  new  need;  and  v^hat  is  new  in 
it  has  been  creatively  developed  chiefly 
by  women.  We  do  not  mean  that  they 
initiated  this  new  art,  or  each  new  note 
marking  the  points  of  departure  from  an 
older  style  of  fiction;  on  the  contrary, 
we  think  that  such  initiative  must  be 
conceded  to  men.  In  the  generic  sense 
men  are  more  original  than  women,  even 
determining  feminine  fashions.  It  is  the 
originality  of  the  master,  and  in  the  arts 
men  have  been  the  masters — in  this  new 
art  of  fiction  as  in  all  others.  In  the 
representative  arts,  including  the  drama, 
this  mastery  was  essential  to  the  supreme 
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etFeot.  It  was  ocjuall.v  effective  in  story- 
telling for  the  simple  purpose  of  enter- 
tainment. But  in  the  representation  of 
life  by  creative  embodiment  of  its  reality 
— by  creative  realism,  for  it  comes  to  ju^t 
that — this  masterj'  was  in  the  way;  not 
because  of  it,  but  in  spite  of  it.  have  men 
been  creative  realists  in  fiction. 

When  women  began  to  write  fiction 
they  portrayed  life  as  thoy  saw  it  and  felt 
it.  They  were  quickly  and  keenly  ob- 
servant and  had  deep  sensibility.  They 
cherished  intimacies  with  living  things — 
brooding  intimacies — and  were  naively 
creative  of  situation  and  character.  They 
were  not  so  much  inclined  as  their  brother 
novelists  to  freedom  of  adventure,  to 
loose  invention  of  incident,  to  elabora- 
tion of  plot,  or  to  the  masterful  exploita- 
tion of  human  passions.  They  were 
womanly,  but  tlicy  were  oightocnth- 
century  womanly,  and  we  cannot  say  that 
they  initiated  or  illustrated  creative 
realism,  or,  indeed,  that  their  work  fur- 
nished convincing  proof  that  fiction  was 
distinctively  a  feminine  accomplishment, 
though  it  strongly  suggested  woman's 
peculiar  fitness  for  the  deft,  vivid,  and 
truthful  portrayal  of  social  life. 

Men  had  undertaken  the  novel  of  so- 
ciety and  were  followed  by  women  who, 
in  so  far  as  they  had  any  conscious  aim, 
meant  to  follow  in  the  path  of  Richard- 
son. They  were  as  much  under  the  in- 
tellectual influences  of  their  time  as  the 
men  were,  quite  as  sophisticated,  within 
their  range  of  thought,  and  not  less  the 
victims  of  the  tyranny  of  abstractions. 
They  were  more  formal  moralists,  and 
thus  excluded  from  their  fiction  a  wide 
range  of  vital  human  experience.  They 
easily  assumed  the  masculine  detachment 
from  the  material  they  wrought  with — 
though  it  was  something  less  remote  than 
the  masculine — because  the  entanglements 
and  involvements  they  bound  and  loosed 
were  superficial,  pertaining  to  social 
types  in  a  rigidly  classified  order,  and 
only  lightly  touching  any  adventure  of 
the  Individual  soul. 

Woman  had  never  got  so  far  away  from 
primitive  naturalism  as  in  that  eighteenth 
century.  Step  by  step  she  had  been 
wrenched  away  from  it  by  man's  pro- 
gressive civilization,  until  now  she  was 
stranded  in  the  dr;^^  air  of  a  Common  Sense 
world   which   had   accepted   Pope   as   the 


greatest  of  poets  and  was  now  yielding 
to  the  literary  dictatorship  of  Doctor 
Johnson.  In  such  an  atmosphere  her 
fiction  gave  no  clear  prophetic  intimation 
of  a  new  naturalism  to  come. 

But  even  out  of  this  dr>-  ground  the 
fruit  of  woman's  imagination  yieldeil 
native  flavors.  Woman  in  any  age,  if 
she  creates  at  all,  must  confess  to  her 
peculiar  natural  bond,  whatever  may  l>e 
lier  conscious  aim  or  her  environment, 
including  the  stimulus  of  masculine  fel- 
lowship and  inspiration.  She  has,  as  wc 
have  said,  a  brooding  intimacy  with  liv- 
ing things;  she  has  always  had  it,  else 
there  would  never  have  been  possible  the 
domestication  of  animals.  It  may  be 
that,  in  the  mysterious  course  of  heredity, 
only  a  small  proportion  of  women  have 
It,  growing  perhaps  less  with  everj^  gen- 
eration, but  at  least  those  women  who 
create,  in  life  or  literature,  must  have  it 
and,  with  it,  the  sense  begotten  of  it 
which  invests  the  commonest  thing  that 
life  has  dwelt  in,  or  has  touched,  with  the 
sacredness  of  an  ancient  familiarity. 

In  woman  this  heritage  is  one  of  feel- 
ing and,  in  her  creative  work,  is  shown 
in  close  and  natural  intimacies,  vivid 
description  and  portraiture  of  what  is 
nearly  seen  and  felt,  fancies  bred  In  the 
heart,  and  an  almost  physiological  archi- 
tectonic. Her  lightest  gossip  Is  bom  of 
vital  sympathy.  All  this,  along  witli 
animately  natural  graces  and  humors,  is 
apparent  In  her  eighteenth-century  fic- 
tion, mingled  with  an  Intolerable  deal 
of  sophistry,  for  which  she  was  not  ac- 
countable. She  dealt  with  life  directly, 
though  externally  and  In  typical  repre- 
sentation, and  we  have,  therefore,  a  feel- 
ing of  reality  in  the  portraiture,  with  no 
dramatic  exaggeration,  no  caricature  or 
distortion  or  grotesque  wdiimslcality  of 
any  sort.  If  she  did  not  disclose  a  new 
art  of  fiction  she  made  It  seem  new  by 
bringing  to  it  fresh  resources  from  her 
own  nature,  and  through  the  development 
of  these  resources  she  made  a  distinct 
departure  from  the  methods  employed  by 
her  masculine  contemporaries  in  the  de- 
piction of  social  life.  She  did  not  revolt 
against  the  old  devices  and,  herself 
abounding  In  artifices,  she  consciously 
reinforced  rather  than  resisted  the  arti- 
ficial In  literature,  so  that  her  every 
departure   from   it  was   Inevitable   rather 
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than  contemplated — a  fresh  path  that  she 
must  take  because  sh©  could  take  no 
other.  This  necessity  proved  to  be  a 
blessed  limitation,  a  divine  opportunity, 
the  condition  of  a  peculiar  and  sur- 
passing- excellence. 

It  might  reasonably  have  been  expected 
that  the  protest  against  the  formal 
civilization  of  the  eighteenth  century 
would  have  come  from  woman;  but  it 
was  Kousseau  who  sounded  the  note  of 
revolt;  and  the  new  Romanticism  was 
initiated  and  developed  by  men  and 
reached  its  high  tide  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century  with  but  a 
slight  and  passive  response  from  women, 
except  as  its  mystical  side  appealed  to  a 
few  of  them,  notably  to  Mrs.  Radclilfe. 
It  was  just  this  side  of  the  movement — 
its  reversion  to  medievalism — which  re- 
pelled Jane  Austen,  the  finest  and  sanest 
artist  in  pre-Waverley  fiction,  who  gave 
the  old  type  of  social  portraiture  its  ut- 
most naturalness  and  charm. 

Romanticism  helped  to  give  fiction  its 
modern  subjectiveness.  It  laid  stress 
upon  individualism,  and  it  developed,  in 
philosophy,  poetry,  and  criticism,  sur- 
prising variations  of  individual  genius, 
contrasting  with  the  manifest  uni- 
formities of  eighteenth- century  literature 
in  these  fields.  Conventions  were  relaxed. 
Religious  and  political  movements  among 
the  people  showed  new  impulses  at  work, 
subversive  of  long  -  established  forms. 
Poetry  and  philosophy  were  transformed. 
But  fiction,  as  a  portraiture  of  contem- 
porary social  life,  was  violently  arrested. 
The  story-teller  reasserted  his  claim.  He 
does  so  in  every  age;  but  here  the  story- 
teller Avas  Sir  Walter  Scott,  a  master- 
rnagician  for  entertainment  who  for  many 
years  had  the  monopoly  of  this  ancient 
art.  Generous  as  Scott  was  in  the  con- 
fession of  his  limitations  as  compared 
v;ith  Jane  Austen;  modestly  as  he  pro- 
fessed to  follow  Miss  Edgeworth  in  an 
attempt  to  do  for  Scotland  what  she  had 
done  for  Ireland;  gladly  as  he  hailed 
Miss  Eerrier  as  a  sister  artist  in  the 
Scottish  field — yet  he  drove  every  woman 
novelist  to  cover,  until  the  gentle  emer- 
gence of  Miss  Mitford  with  Our  Village 
in  1824,  and,  after  that,  there  was  no 
woman  of  distinction  in  English  fiction 
before  the  middle  of  the  century. 

Scott,  by  virtue  of  his  genius,  described 


to  hold  the  field  which  he  so  splendidly 
enriched  and  glorified.  Eor  the  moment 
he  paralyzed  novel-writing  of  the  Eield- 
ing  and  even  of  the  Jane  Austen  sort — 
the  sort  which  concerns  itself  with  con- 
temporary manners,  with  the  comedy 
sense  of  life — he  turned  to  the  past  and 
told  stories;  and  there  had  been  no  such 
masterly  creation,  not  only  of  a  story 
but  of  the  living  men  and  women  enact- 
ing it,  between  his  historical  romances 
and  Shakespeare's  historical  plays. 

He  was  followed,  not  by  women,  but 
by  men  who  also  were  story-tellers  rather 
than  novelists,  in  our  modem  sense  of 
the  novel — men  like  Ainsworth  and  Lever, 
G.  P.  R.  James  and  Marryat.  The  novel 
proper  was  continued  by  Bulwer,  Dick- 
ens, and  Thackeray,  all  of  whom  entered 
the  field  at  the  beginning  of  the  Vic- 
torian era — none  of  them  prophetic  of 
the  creative  realism  of  the  next  genera- 
tion, though  widely  differing  from  the 
eighteenth-century  society  novelists  to 
whom  they  were  the  legitimate  suc- 
cessors. They  met  the  needs,  emotional 
and  intellectual,  of  a  vastly  more  re- 
fined society,  profoundly  changed  by  the 
ferment  of  revived  romanticism;  but, 
while  they  were  less  superficial  than 
Eielding  and  Smollett,  they  indulged  in 
no  subtle  analysis  of  character  and  aimed 
at  no  intimate  psychical  disclosures.  The 
fact  that  the  dramatic  and  melodramatic 
Dickens  was  the  dominant  personality  in 
the  world  of  fiction,  as  Scott  had  been 
before  him,  shows  how  nearly  allied  the 
novel,  as  written  by  men,  was  to  the 
older  forms  of  masterly  entertainment. 

So,  too,  when  we  advance  another  step, 
to  a  wholly  new  order  of  creative  work  in 
George  Meredith's  fiction,  while  we  feel 
ourselves  lifted  into  a  psychical  world, 
where  the  comedj^  of  life  is  heightened 
by  poetry  and  illuminated  by  philosophy, 
and  the  whole  entertainment  is  trans- 
formed, still  under  these  so  novel  con- 
ditions we  note  not  merely  the  old  mas- 
tery which  counted  for  greatness  in 
masculine  achievement  since  art  was 
born,  but  the  consciously  brilliant  trick 
of  it.  He  penetrated  to  the  minds  of  his 
men  and  women  as  no  other  novelist  be- 
fore him  had,  but  often  his  philosophy 
obscured  rather  than  illuminated,  proving 
a  will-o'-the-wisp  to  his  own  imagination 
and  to  his  reader's.     Thomas  Hardy,  in 
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Lis  more  gigantic  and  naturalistic  dra- 
matic mastery,  was,  if  more  modest,  quite 
as  wilful. 

We  ask  ourselves,  then,  if  there  can 
be  a  new  art  of  fiction  quite  free  from 
the  devices  which  men  have  used  with 
more  or  less  of  magic  since  they  Ix-gan 
to  give  creative  imagination  embodiment 
in  the  set  forms  of  human  speech  and  for 
the  purposes  of  human  entertainment. 
Is  creative  realism,  pure  and  simple,  pos- 
sible? Can  there  be  a  representation  of 
life  which  does  not  lift  it,  by  dramatic 
or  poetic  tension  or  picturesque  enhance- 
ment, out  of  what  we  deprecatingly  call 
its  commonness — a  representation  of  life 
creatively  embodying  its  inherent  charm, 
its  native  beauty,  humor,  bounty,  and 
pathos,  in  all  its  commonness,  and  ne<^'d- 
ing  no  didactic  purpose,  no  six*culative  in- 
tention, for  its  justification?  That  would 
indeed  be  creative  realism,  but  so  remote 
from  all  which  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  call  art  that  we  must  refer  it  to  the 
£8Sthetic  of  a  new  naturalism. 

Everj'  step  in  the  advance  of  fiction 
since  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury has  been  toward  this  new  natural- 
ism— toward  the  representation  of  life 
in  the  light  of  its  native  unfolding,  just 
as  during  the  same  period  every  advance 
in  science  has  been  toward  the  disclosure, 
]iot  of  wonders  attributable  to  Nature, 
but  of  those  which  natively  belong  to  her 
and  which  she  herself  reveals  to  man's 
waiting  vision.  IMeredith  and  Hardy 
were,  in  different  ways,  the  prophets  of 
this  ultra-modern  fiction,  and  the  dis- 
ciples of  Meredith,  or  at  least  his  natural 
successors  in  the  lines  of  his  prophecy — 
such  men  as  Conrad  and  Hewlett  and 
Henry  James — have  been  masterly  crea- 
tors and  interpreters;  but  the  real  de- 
velopment in  this  new  field  has  been  due 
mainly  to  women,  because  of  their  more 
intimate  sense  of  life  in  its  near  and 
common  aspects  and  in  its  natural  be- 
comings, and  because  that  kind  of  mas- 
tery which  made  the  old  art  did  not  come 
in  the  way  of  their  progress  toward  the 
new  naturalism.  They  have  given  ns, 
therefore,  more  examples  of  unadulterated 
realism  since  their  fresh  advent  into 
fiction — after  a  considerable  interval — 
at  about  the  same  time  that  Meredith 
appeared  with  his  whimsical  bravura,  The 
Shaving  of  Shagpat. 


W'v  lived  nut  point  to  the  work  duui' 
by  Mrs.  Gaskell,  George  Eliot,  and  ^Ir~. 
Oliphant,  dealing  dii\3Ctly  with  con- 
temporary common  life  within  closely 
parochial  limits,  or  show  how  natively 
real  it  was  as  compared  with  the  ox- 
ami)les  furnished  by  Anthony  Trolloi)' 
and  other  men  portraying  life  within  sudi 
limitations.  George  Eliot's  fiction,  so  f;ir 
as  realism  is  concerned,  went  to  piece- 
when  she  wrote  Rmnola,  following  tli 
masculine  fa-shion  of  art.  The  majoriiN 
of  women  novelists  since  her  time  ha\( 
attempted  the  same  fashion  with  lc~- 
admirable  results,  having  little  perception 
of  what  is  distinctively  the  office  of  mod- 
ern fiction — the  disclosure  of  life  as  it  i- 
in  its  own  natural  procedure  and  not  ii- 
we  would  sentimentally  or  with  specula- 
tive ingenuity  refashion  it.  Perhaps  a 
true  knowledge  of  heredity  would  show 
that  most  women  are  not  born  distinctive- 
ly women — that  is,  as  having  the  intimate 
sense  of  things  in  a  creative  way — and 
are  to  be  regarded  as  a  social  class  rather 
than  as  a  sex,  it  being  indifferent  what 
l^lace  they  take  either  in  literature  or  in 
the  world's  business. 

It  seems  almost  paradoxical  that  in 
our  o\m  generation,  when  there  seems 
to  be  an  increasing  number  of  women 
belonging  to  this  indifferent  class,  there 
are  more  genuine  examples  of  creativo 
realism  in  women's  fiction  than  ever  be- 
fore. This  realism,  in  its  simplest  terms, 
has  been  exemplified  chiefly  in  short 
stories,  because  the  elaboration  of  the 
novel  usually  leads  to  the  adoption  of  the 
old  contrivances  necessary  to  a  "  plot.'' 
These  stories  have  shown  what  a  range 
of  variations  is  possible  in  the  reaction 
of  the  creative  imagination  upon  the 
common  material  of  every-day  life.  The 
creations  of  Miss  Wilkins,  Miss  Jewett, 
Mrs.  Deland,  Edith  Wharton,  Mary 
Austin,  and  Georg  Schock  stand  out 
vividly  in  the  American  field;  there  are 
fewer  in  the  English,  but  the  w^ork  of 
^[rs.  Dudeney  most  instantly  recurs  to 
our  mind.  If  in  some  of  these  women's 
stories  it  is  the  native  quality  which  im- 
1,'resses  us,  we  feel  that  is  bom  of  life; 
and  if  in  those  of  others  it  is  a  dramatic 
or  poetic  tension  which  heightens  the 
charm  for  us,  w^e  feel  that  it  is  life's  own 
tension.  We  are  removed  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  the  old  story-teller's  art. 
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Beverly's    Benevolent   Hairpin 
Reclamation    Society 

BY   THOMAS    A.  JANVIER 
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LL  that  you   have  urged,   Bishop,   in 
regard  to  infusing  practicality  into 
philanthropy,"     said     the     Colonel, 
"  would  have  been  listened  to  with 
a  warm  interest  by  my  friend  Mr.  Beverly,'" 

"  Unless  Beverly  'd  gone  to  sleep  at  the 
Bishop's  '  fourthly,'  same  as  I  did,"  put  in 
the  Doctor,  stretching  himself  and  yawning. 

"  Practicality,"  continued  the  Colonel,  ig- 
noring the  Doctor's  interpellation,  "  was 
Mr.  Beverly's  dominant  characteristic.  Just 
as  it  was  the  essence  of  his  many  curious 
and  useful  mechanical  inventions,  so  was  it 
the  essence  of  his  many  humane  projects 
for  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  his  fellow  men. 
His  Benevolent  Hairpin  Recla- 
mation Society,  for  instance — " 

"  Pardon  me,  my  dear  Col- 
onel," interrupted  the  Bishop. 
"  Before  we  go  farther  I  must 
beg  that  you  will  favor  us 
with  at  least  a  partial  expla- 
nation of  the  eccentric,  I  may 
even  say  the  incongruous,  name 
of  Mr.  Beverly's  society. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  see  how  a 
hairpin  can  be  benevolent. 
True,"  continued  the  Bishop, 
musingly,  "  we  still  find — 
lingering  in  obscure  nooks  and 
corners  of  the  world — survivals 
of  the  medieval  custom  of  en- 
dowing inanimate  objects  with 
vital  characteristics.  Equally, 
a  like  disposition  is  found 
everywhere  among  children. 
A  child,  for  example,  will  as- 
sail with  angry  objurgation 
the  knife  with  which  it  has 
cut  its  own  fingers;  precisely 
as  though — " 

"  You  needn't  snip  down 
that  medieval  survival  to  only 
children,  Bish,"  interposed  the 
Doctor.  "  I  guess  it's  in  the 
bed-rock  of  the  race.  You  just 
ought  to  have  heard  me  swear- 
ing away  last  night  at  a  chair 
I  banged  into  in  the  dark!" 

"  I  am  very  well  pleased, 
sir,"  replied  the  Bishop,  stiffly, 
"  that  I  was  not  in  a  position 
to   overhear    those    regrettable 
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lapses  of  speech  on  your  part,  which  could 
not  but  have  been  most  offensive  to  one  of 
my  cloth.  I  Mali  admit,  however,  that  your 
unhappy  outburst  of  profanity,  directed' 
at  an  inanimate  object,  does  illustrate  the 
curious  ethnological  reversionary  trait  now 
under  discussion." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Bishop,"  said  the 
Colonel,  coldly.  "  I  am  under  the  impression 
that  the  matter  now  under  discussion — at 
least,  of  elucidation — is  the  philanthropic 
project  of  my  friend  Mr.  Beverly.  I  even 
venture  to  remind  you  that  your  request  for 
an   explanation   of   the   name   given   by   Mr. 


Useful   Employment  was 
Class  of 


provided   for 
Indigents" 


A   neglected 
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Beverly  to  his  society  remains  unanswered — 
awaiting  the  termination  <»f  your  own  and 
the  Doctor's  rambles  in  the  miLzes  of  your 
respective  verbosities." 

''  My  dear  Colonel."  replied  the  IJishop, 
with  a  genial  courtesy.  **  we  offer  you  our 
sincere  apologies.  Tell  us,  I  beg  of  you, 
about  ;Mr.  Beverly's  benevolent  hairpins, 
and  why  and  how  they  were  reclaimed." 

"  Subject,  of  course,  to  further  irrelevant 
interruptions,"  said  the  C«donel,  his  tone 
still  chilly.  "  I  shall  endeavor  to  continue 
my    little    storv.      1    must    premise    that    in 


the  Society's  depositories,  whence  they  would 
be  withdrawn,  refounded  into  merchantable 
pig-iron,  and  sold  for  the  Society's  benefit — 
the  hairpins  which  are  dropped  in  the  streets 
of  every  great  city  and  there  go  to  waste. 
Obviously,  this  ]>roject — being,  as  were  all 
of  Mr.  Beverly's  projects,  strictly  practical 
— gave  assured  j>romise  of  benevolent  results 
which   fully  justified   the  Society's  name." 

"  About  liow  many  waifs  did  lieverly 
mean  to  keep  on  one  liairpin?"  asked  the 
l)<K'tor.  '•  I  reckon  three  waifs,  putting  in 
all    their    time    at    it.    mi'dit    lind    as    much 


naming    his    society    Mr.    lieverly    sought    to      as  one  hairpin  a  day." 


exhibit  its  broad  purpose  in  the  fewest  pos- 
sible words.  The  outcome  was  a  slight 
sacrifice  of  clarity  to  brevity.  He  did  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  hair]»ins  were  benev- 
olent, but  that  through  the  agency  of  a 
society  organized  on  pliilanthropic  lines 
their  reclamation  led  directly  to  benevo- 
lent results, 

"In  efVect.  these  results  were  dual:  First, 
useful  employment  was  ])rovided  for  a 
neglected  class  of  indigents.  Second,  from 
such  emidoyment  a  lii)eral  fund  was  created 
by  the  indigents  themselves  for  their  own 
moral  and  material  betterment.  Mr.  Ikner- 
ly's  plan,  in  brief,  was  that  the  hundreds 
of  homeless  little  waifs  unhappily  existing 
in  every  great  city  should  be  drilled  and 
organized,    under    the    Societv's    othcers,    to 


''Your  trivial  (piestion,  sir."  replied  the 
Colonel.  *' would  be  passed  unnoticed  did  it 
not  indicate  a  lack  of  observatii)n  on  your 
part  that,  being  common  to  minds  of  the 
medium  order,  must  be  reckoned  with  in 
properly  presenting  Mr.  Beverly's  scheme. 
Few  p<»ople  will  observe  the  general  preva- 
lence of  hairpins  in  tlie  streets  until  tliey  be- 
gin consciously  to  look  for  them:  and  even 
then  no  considerable  numbers  of  hairpins  will 
be  noted  until  the  eyes  of  the  ol»server  have 
been  educated  to  the  search.  This  secondary 
fact  is  in  accordance  with  tlie  law  in  optics 
that  requires  the  eye  to  l>e  taught,  when 
search  is  made  f«)r  small  objects  of  an 
unu>ual  sort,  to  convey  notice  of  what  it 
sees  to  the  brain.  Not  until  tlie  education 
of  the  eye  has  been  perfected  will  physical 


reclaim — that   is,   to  collect   and   to  place  in      sight    and    mental    perception    go    hand    in 

hand.  To  be  quite  frank,  I 
will  admit  that  I  myself  did 
not  perceive  that  the  streets 
of  New  York  literally  are 
cluttered  up  with  hairpins 
until,  under  my  friend's  guid- 
ance. I  came  to  look  for  them 
witli   a   trained   eye. 

'*  Believe  me,  Mr.  Beverly's 
Benevolent  Hairpin  Reclama- 
tion Society  was  not  a  chimer- 
ical project,  sprung  from 
fancies  for  which  support  had 
to  l)e  created  by  a  quibbling 
array  of  perverted  facts.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  the  sane 
outgrowth  of  substantial  facts 
acutely  observed :  and  then — 
in  the*  crucible  of  his  extraor- 
dinary mind  —  resolved  into 
possibilities  of  benevolent  use- 
fulness. In  other  words,  his 
carefully  cultivated  habit  of 
minute  observation  having  led 
liim  to  note  the  hairpin- 
encumbered  condition  of  the 
streets  of  tliis  city,  his  nat- 
ural detestation  of  waste  in- 
stantly prompted  him  to 
search  for  some  practical 
plan  by  which  so  consider- 
able an  annual  loss  of  valu- 
able metal  might  be  stay- 
ed. Then,  in  one  of  the 
flashes  of  his  inventive  genius, 
came  tlie  thought  of  setting 
the  waifs — he  was  deeply  in- 
terested in  waifs — to  reclaim- 
ing  the   hairpins :    and   so — by 
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He   counted   all  the    Hairpins  that   he   saw 
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Avenue.  One  of  Mr,  l^.fv^rJy'-;  daily  counts 
will  exemplify  thi:-:  rnal/ir  of  distribution 
lucidly : 

Below  the  City   Hal] 2 

()r\  the  Bowerv.  Mfmntfm  Street  to  Four- 
teenth   Street 4 

On  Broad  wav.  Seventeenth  Street  to 
Twenty-third    Street 12 

On  Fifth  Avenue,  Twenty-seventh  Street 
to  Forty-seventh  Street 45 

Total ^i:i 

^"f;  03   hairpinsfi   observed   on 

this  occasion  must  not  be  regarded  as 
er'-mrTaT-y.  It  was  much  in  excess  of  the 
^  determined    daily    average.      In- 

0  he   beginning — ^interestingly   illus- 

trati/ig  the  law  of  psycho-physics  in  regard 
to  the  untrained  eye  to  which  I  have  made 
reference — ^3Ir.  Beverly  almost  was  led  to 
abandon  his  admirable  project  Jx^cause  of 
the  smallness  of  the  returns.  Xot  until  he 
had  carried  fiis  daily  countings  through  a 
lunar  mont?i — he  adopted  the  lunar  month 
as  his  statistical  unit  l>f5eause  of  its  ready 
divisibility  into  weeks — rlid  he  feel  assured 
that  the  working  basis  of  his  scheme  was 
sound.  With  his  customary  precise  busi- 
ness methods,  he  tabulated  his  returns  in 
such   a   way  as   to  show  the  total    findings 
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of  each  day.  week,  and  lunar  month  at  a 
glance.  Tlie  record  for  that  first  niontli. 
BO  gratifying  to  him  in  its  reassuring  re- 
sults, stood: 

r,  First    Second   Third  Fourths  .  , 

^^J'S  ^vppk     Week    Week    Week  totals 

Sunday     8  1  7  11  '11 

Monday 18  83  39  C.H  2(M> 

Tuesday    10  10  GO  12  107 

Wednesday     .  .  1  22  22  (io  10.') 

Tliursdav' 10  CS  3  (>  87 

Friday   ' 1  47  rW  .ll  l.-)0 

Saturday    .1  11  11  (;2  8!» 


Totah 


59     242     202     271 


"As  in  the  case  of  the  single  day's  count. 
()3,  tliat  I  haye  cited  in  illustration  of  the 
important  matter  of  hairpin  distribution, 
eyen  the  highest  of  the  weekly  totals  liere 
noted  frequently  was  exceeded  in  the  course 
of  Mr.  Beyerly's  wearily  continued  months 
of  exact  enumeration.  But — induced  l)y  his 
habitual  conseryatism  to  reduce  his  basic 
figures  to  tlie  most  cautious  minimum — lie 
accepted  the  result  of  his  first  four  weeks 
as  determinatiye:  and  thence  drew  the 
ultra-prudent  conclusion,  based  on  a  simple 
arithmetical  calculation  ( 774-^-28^27. G4X  ) , 
that  each  waif  would  find  (for  caution's 
sake  he  ignored  the  appreciable  decimal) 
not  less  than  27  hairpins  a  day. 

"  As  conseryatiyely  planned  by  Mr.  Beyer- 
ly,  the  Benevolent  Hairpin  Reclamation  So- 
ciety would  giye  employment  to  not  less 
than  1,000  waifs:  whence  it  followed,  as  tlie 
result  of  a  sim])le  arithmetical  calculation 
( 27  X  1.000  X28=7o6.000),  that  the  net 
lunar  monthly  total  of  hairpins  reclaimed 
by  waifs  (again  for  caution's  sake  he  ig- 
nored   the   now   very    considerably    increased 


dt'cimal)  actually  would  exceed  three 
(luarters  of  a  million.  Adverting  from  tlie 
lunar  monthly  to  an  annual  reckoning  (ad- 
mitting the  previously  ignored  decimal,  now 
so  greatly  augnienteil  as  no  longer  to  bo 
negligible;  and  allowing  for  the  quadrennial 
increase.  27.040.  incident  to  an  extra  day's 
colh'otion)  Mr.  Beverly  arrived,  by  a  sinipb" 
arilhnietical  cah-ulatiini  (27.04X1.000X30:) 
-f  27.040=10.11.'),040).  at  the  overwhelm 
ly  convincing  result  that  the  1.000  waifs,  on 
an  average,  would  reclaim — for  ct)nversion 
into  merchantable  iron,  to  be  sold  and  the 
proceeds  benevolently  applied  to  the  amelio- 
ration of  their  unha))py  condition — not  less, 
in  round  numbers,  than  ten  millions  of  hair- 
pins a  year!" 

Pausing  for  a  moment  im))ressively.  the 
Colonel  added:  "These  amazing  figures, 
gentlemen — t^isily  verified  by  any  observant 
person  who  will  devote  a  few  days  to  hair- 
pin counting — are  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
Doctor's  characteristically  coarse  pleasantry 
as  to  one  hairpin  affording  support  for  three 
waifs.  1  trust,  indeed.  b<>fore  I  go  farther, 
that  you.  Doctor,  will  admit — and  tliat  you. 
Bishop,  sym])atlietically  will  approve — and 
that  you.  Judge,  from  the  standpoint  of 
your  exact  legal  training,  will  adniire-i-the 
sane  soundness,  the  severely  uncompromis- 
ing practicality,  of  Mr.  Beverly's  benevo- 
lent scheme?" 

But  the  Colonel  did  not  go  farther.  Re- 
ceiving no  response  to  his  several  appeals, 
he  regarded  his  companions  attentively — 
and  perceived  that,  collectively,  they  were 
sound  asleep.  This  fact  also  explained  why 
no  irrelevant  interruptions — to  his  anticii)a- 
tion  of  which  he  had  made  caustic  reference 
— had  punctuated  the  latter  portion  of  his 
discourse. 
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Dear  Annie 

A     SIOI-'Y     i:.'     •]  wo     I'AI^r,      I'Ai-'I      I 

liY    MARY     /'..    WILKINS    hKl'J'.MAN 

A\\\\\     IIIvVII'S'l'KAI)     liv(r|     on     :i  siHWT  Antiic  r;n  r<l   v/tii  riwi  iiH     with   Ikth. 

hir^'c     \'A\\\'\\y     c'.ww'A'.,     \)<-'\]\i>-     l)i(;  TIk'   I  l<rnfj;stf;ad  yard  wan  lar^f;  and  d(!<'p, 

^  <l(l(:-l,  of  :  ix   fliildrcn.      'I'licn-   vv;t -,  iiiid    ));id   two  ^^Tcat  squarcH  ji'ivf;n   ovi.T  to 

')iil.y  orif:  [>o,y.     'i"})f,  rnotiif^f  waH  long  8in(;o  wild  ^/rowtfi  :  on   fitlxr  :  id'-  of  tlio  ;'r;ivl 

'Icjid.      IfoncfJin   iffiMvino  tfif;  Ilornpstoad  vv;dk,    vvfiifd)     wjt:;    hord^fd     vitli    :dirn[>>;, 

Inrnil.y,    \\\<:    Ijcjid    of    wfii'di    vv;i  ■    tlio,    Kcv.  flowering'-    in     llioir    tin-n,    lil:<:    ;i.    '•Ijj:-::-;    of 

SihjH,  pastor  of   tfnr  Orthodox   ('hnr^-h    in  '•hildtv-n    ;it    ;rhool    :;i.yin;"'    fhfir    KysHOn.s. 

f.yrjri    (Jorn<;r«,    as    U.-Jn^    Iho    snl*j<'-t     of  'I  h<-      [nln,",     :  hrnh      h;id     ;d!       p<!l<;d    out 

;'    mild   ;:liidy    in    vilhi'jo,   hi-tory,   th':   hi^di  ihcir-     llor^d     rooitjitions,     of    oonrsn,     \)\\\ 

\\u\\\.    would    prohaidy    rjillupon     hnorMn,  /r';if.    '■Iinnf)-;    of    f)foni(::-;    v/or<;    :  [jrcjtdin^' 

\\\<:    youn^ost    (hni^^hlcr.       A       lor    ;\nnio,  vvid'-     I  i  rt     of  y  roi  nf  i^:  [doom,  liko  d;in';<;rH 

ho    woidd   Jifjfoironl  iy   :iipply   only   ;i    p;iff  <-\\r\   yin"-    low    on    I, ho    sta^C    of    surfjrnor, 

of  tl)o  hfiok^' ronnd.  <n\<\     huff  ;  of  y  ff<n-vd)It'fi  YiJ<;c;a  ]ilK!S  and 

'Id)i-:  Jiflornoon    in   hito  dnly,  Anni*-   v/n  :  d;ip;ni   lilic,;oid  '  lov  pinl:;    :llll  nn)iurH-<l 

onf,    in    1 1)<;    Front   y;u'd    oi"    1  h<-    ji;),rsorjJi;./;o,  in   ih'-ir     ''hool  nl    [Joom. 
:i-    i   tin."'   h'-r   hrofhor    P.onny    to    rjiko   \vAy .  r><nn;/  oi'l'n      lood     IjII,   v/ip'd   hi:   Foro 

[J'-nny    h;id    not,  ont    ii.      Annio,    h;id    hn'fd  lif.'id.,   I',in<-d  on    his   rak(;,  and    iidi;iKd    t  h': 

;i,    fn;ifi,    ;dfhonj.d)    tlio    1  lonjf;  Mcjid  ;    f;onld  [;on'|  o'-t  oF  HW<;yt  HcentH/but  A  nn  ir;   r;d<od 

no't   '.\\'\(>v<\   to   liirr;  a   nifjn,   f)ut  sho   lujd  with    rjfvor-ceasing  energy.     Annie  was 

MJd  to   I><-nny,  ^M'onny,  you  (".\\\   r;d-^otf)o        /n,;ill    ;i,nd    :d<-n/]o)'   -'tnd    wiry,    ;inr]    rnovfid 

h;iy     nrxl     y.-t     if     into     fho,     [,;irn     iF    dim  v/ilh    AU'/\\\-Ar   uvAcr^    hr-r   thin,    p';d:rd    ol- 

(idlin:  r-n(      it,  r-;m't  yon  ^^'      And    I^-nny  how.     howify-    h'r)'-;ith    t  ho      \^-<-w<-y.   oF   hor 

\\'A(\      jfdlorl     jjud     noddod     ao(juio.-;<;ono<;.  pinF.   jipn^^ham   dro:-;:;,   \\^r   tho)    hnor;-;   rnjt, 

l>or)ny     Ih-mpstoad    always    smilcid    an<l  lininti;   beneath   the   s^njnty    Fold-;    oF    tho. 
nodd'd     ao'quif;so(jno(;,    but     Ox-ro     wfis     In         1:  irt.      ']\<r   ]\c<-\'.    wm:'    lony,    hor     honldf-r 

him     tho    stranj^-f;    p(!rslHt<;n'-y     oF    a     wil-  I>lad(:  :   Irouhh'l   th^;f>;ir-k    oF   h^r   hlon  :<■   ;it 

lo'.v    [Kfuyli,    fho    \H\r'nl'n\M\\<::/    oF    plinhilify,  ovory  mo  wmon  t.      Sdi':  v/n  :  ;i  m-'-;if  n  ro  f  idl 

v.hi'd)    i:    tlio    mfjst    urK'on')Uor;i  hk:    oF    ',\\\.  oF  o:-;tonf  nf  ion     joi  nt  y   hut.  fho  joint,'   w'-rf: 

il'-nny    swfjyorj    j.'r5Jofd'nlly    in    ro  [;on  :o    to  d<'li<-;it<-    Joid     rhythndf^d     ;ind     (•\\:\r\u'\uu'. 

■a\\    tho    wishes    of    othr.r  ,    l^it,    ;dwMy  :    h<:  Anrdo    h;id    '.i  r-h^i  rm  i  n."'    F;i'-<-,    too.       It,    W}JK 

rcrfjyirjod   in   Ills  own    if);jd':'p);itf:   uftitud'-.  tfiin    ;jnd       imhninf,    hut,     .till    '-h;!  rmin^^', 

toward  life.  witli    a   ;-;w<;ot,  <:'.M><-)\    inlf-nt- to-plc;t  <■    onl 

Now  b<t!  was  rnkiny;  to  ;i  .  Iiltk-,  piirposc  look    .ufion    lifo.      d  iil';    kt   f,    v/Ji-:    tjif,    v.A 

ns  \\<i  could   arifj   rjjl:o  »t  nil.      ddio  olover-  attitudo  oF  Annio':-;   rrdnd;   it,  w;j;,  in    Fact, 

\<>\)~\    l}if;    tirrifithy   ^Tass,    nnd    fh^,    hntlf-r  Anru*-.       Slio    w;j';    ifjt'-nt     to    pk-;i'^-    From 

'oip-,    fnov'ofj     k<doro    Ills     rnko     in     a     \'a'\\\\.  \\i-r  f  o'   ;   to   the   oro-.vn    oF   h'r   In-ov/n    hfiid, 

io;im  of  jj-old  ;ind  yrocn   jind   ro  'y  hnl    In-;  Sho      radiaiod      L?:ood     v.ill      ;nid      lovin^- 
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kindness    as    iVrvcntly    a-    a    lil.v    in    tin- 
border  radiated  perfume. 

It  was  \eiT  warm,  and  the  northwest 
sky  had  a  threatening  mountain  of  clouds. 
Occasionally  Annie  glanced  at  it  and 
raked  the  faster,  and  thought  complacent- 
ly of  the  water-proof  covers  in  the  little 
barn.  This  hay  was  valuable  for  the 
Reverend  Silas's  horso. 

Two  of  the  front  windows  of  the  house 
were  filled  with  girls'  heads,  and  the  reg- 
ular swaying  movement  of  white-clad 
arms,  sewing.  The  girls  sat  in  the  house 
because  it  was  so  sunny  on  the  piazza 
in  the  afternoon.  There  were  four  girls 
in  the  sitting-room,  all  making  finerj' 
for  themselves.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
front  door  one  of  the  two  windows  was 
blank;  in  the  other  was  visible  a  nodding 
gray  head,  that  of  Annie's  father  taking 
his  afternoon  nap. 

Evers'thiiig  was  still  except  the  girls' 
tongues,  an  occasional  Inirst  of  laughter, 
and  the  crackling  shrill  of  locusts.  Noth- 
ing had  passed  on  the  dusty  road  since 
Benny  and  Annie  had  begim  their  work. 
Lynn  Corners  was  nothing  more  than  a 
handet.  It  was  even  seldom  that  an  auto- 
mobile got  astray  there,  being  diverted 
from  the  little  city  of  Anderson,  six  miles 
away,  by  turning  to  the  left  instead  of 
the  right. 

Benny  stopped  again  and  wiped  his 
forehead,  all  pink  and  beaded  with  sweat. 
He  was  a  pretty  young  man,  as  pretty 
as  a  girl,  although  large.  He  glanced 
furtively  at  Annie,  then  he  went  with  a 
soft,  padding  glide,  like  a  big  cat,  to  the 
piazza  and  settled  down.  He  leaned  his 
head  against  a  post,  closed  his  eyes,  and 
inhaled  the  Eweetness  of  flowers  alive 
and  dying,  of  new-mown  hay.  Annie 
glanced  at  him,  and  an  angelic  look  came 
over  her  face.  At  that  moment  the  sweet- 
ness of  her  nature  seem.ed  actually  visible. 
"He  is  tired,  poor  boy!"  she  thought. 
She  also  thought  that  probably  Benny  felt 
the  heat  more  because  he  was  stout.  Then 
she  raked  faster  and  faster.  She  fairly 
flew  over  the  yard,  raking  the  severed 
grass  and  flowers  into  heaps.  The  air 
grew  more  sultry.  The  sun  was  not  yet 
clouded,  but  the  northwest  was  darker 
and  rumbled  ominously. 

The  girls  in  the  sitting-room  continued 
to  chatter  and  sew.  One  of  them  might 
have  come   out  to   help  this   little   sister 


iciiing   aK»nc,    Imi    Annit-   ilid    not    think 
of    that.      She    raked    with    the    uneom 
plaining  sweetness  of  an  angel  until  tht 
storm    burst.      The    rain    came   down    in 
solid  drops,  and  the  sky  was  a  sheet  of 
clamoring  flame.    Annie  made  one  motion 
toward  the  barn,  but   there  was  no  use. 
The  hay  was  not  half  cocked.     There  wa- 
no  sense  in   running  for  covers.     Benny 
was  up  and  lumW'ring  into  the  house,  and 
her    sisters    were   shutting    windows    an(: 
crying   out   to   her.      Annie   deserted   h<  r 
l)0st  and  fled  before  the  winrl,   her  pink 
>kirts  lashing  her  heels,  her  hair  dripping. 
When  she  entere<]  the  sitting-room  her 
sisters,  Imogen,   P^liza,  Jane,  and   Susan. 
were  all  there;  also  her  father,  Silas,  tall 
and  gaunt  and  gray.     To  the  Hempstead 
a  thunder-storm  partook  of  the  nature  <»; 
a  religious  ceremony.     The  family  gath- 
ered together,  and  it  was  understood  that 
they  were  all  offering  jirayer  and  recog- 
nizing  Cod   as   present   on   the  wings   of 
the    tempest.      In    reality    they    were    all 
very  nervous  in  thunder-storms,  with  tin 
exception  of  Annie.     She  always  sent  up 
a  little  silent  petition  that  her  sisters  and 
brother   and    father,    and   the   horse    and 
dog    and    cat,    might    escape    danger,    al- 
though   she    had    never   been    quite    sure 
that  she  was  not  wicked  in  including  the 
dog  and   cat.      She  was  surer   about  the 
horse,  because  he  was  the  means  by  which 
her  father  made  pastoral  calls  uix)n  his 
distant  sheep.     Then  afterward  she  just 
sat  with  the  others,  and  waited  until  the 
storm  was  over  and  it  was  time  to  open 
windows  and  see  if  the  roof  had  leaked. 
To-day,  however,  she  was  intent  upon  the 
hay.     In  a  lull  of  the  tempest  she  spoke. 

"  It  is  a  pity,'*'  she  said,  "  that  I  was 
not  able  to  get  the  hay  cocked  and  the 
covers  on." 

Then  Imogen  turned  large,  sarcastic 
blue  eyes  upon  her.  Imogen  was  con- 
sidered a  beauty,  pink  and  white,  golden- 
haired,  and  dimpled,  with  a  curious  cal- 
culating hardness  of  character  and  a  sharp 
tongue,  so  at  variance  with  her  appear- 
ance that  people  doubted  the  evidence 
of  their  senses. 

"  If,"  said  Imogen,  ''  you  had  only  made 
Benny  work  instead  of  encouraging  him 
to  dawdle,  and  finally  to  stop  altogether, 
and  if  you  had  gone  out  directly  after 
dinner,  the  hay  would  have  been  all  raked 
up  and  covered." 


DEAR   ANNIE. 


Nothing  could  have  exceeded  the  calm 
and  instructive  superiority  of  Imogen's 
tone.  A  mass  of  soft  white  fabric  lay 
upon  her  lap,  although  she  had  removed 
scissors  and  needle  and  thimble  to  a  safe 
distance.  She  tilted  her  chin  with  a 
royal  air.  When  the  storm  lulled  she  had 
stopped  praying. 

Imogen's  sisters  echoed  her  and  joined 
in  the  attack  upon  Annie.  "  Yes,"  said 
Jane.  ^^  If  you  had  only  started  earlier, 
Annie.  I  told  Eliza  when  you  went  out 
in  the  yard  that  it  looked  like  a  shower." 

Eliza  nodded  energetically. 

"  It  was  foolish  to  start  so  late,"  said 
Susan,  with  a  calm  air  of  wisdom  only 
a  shade  less  exasperating  than  Imogen's. 

"  And  you  always  encourage  Benny  so 
in  being  lazy,"  said  Eliza. 

Then  tlie  Eeverend  Silas  joined  in. 
''  You  should  have  more  sense  of  respon- 
sibility toward  your  brother,  your  only 
brother,  Annie,"  he  said,  in  his  deep  pul- 
pit voice. 

"  It  was  after  two  o'clock  when  you 
went  out,"  said  Imogen. 

"  And  all  you  had  to  do  was  the  dinner 
dishes,  and  there  were  very  few  to-day," 
said  Jane. 

Then  Annie  turned  with  a  quick,  cat- 
like motion.  Her  eyes  blazed  under  her 
brown  toss  of  hair.  She  gesticulated  with 
her  little,  nervous  hands.  Her  voice  was 
as  sweet  and  intense  as  a  reed,  and  withal 
piercing  with  anger. 

"  It  was  not  half  past  one  when  I 
went  out,"  said  she,  '"'  and  there  was  a 
whole  sinkful  of  dishes." 

"  It  was  after  two.  I  looked  at  the 
clock,"  said  Imogen. 

"  It  was  not." 

"  And  there  were  very  few  dishes," 
said  Jane. 

"  A  whole  sinkful,"  said  Annie,  tense 
with  wrath. 

"  You  always  are  rather  late  about 
starting,"  said  Susan. 

"  I  am  not !  I  was  not !  I  washed  the 
dishes,  and  swept  the  kitchen,  and  blacked 
the  stove,  and  cleaned  the  silver." 

"  I  swept  the  kitchen,"  said  Imogen, 
severely.  "  Annie,  I  am  surprised  at 
you." 

"  And  you  know  I  cleaned  the  silver 
yesterday,"  said  Jane. 

Annie  gave  a  gasp  and  looked  from 
one  to  the  other. 


"  You  know  you  did  not  sv/eep  the 
kitchen,"  said  Im.ogen. 

Annie's  father  gazed  at  her  severely. 
'^  My  dear,"  he  said,  ''  how  long  must  I 
try  to  correct  you  of  this  habit  of  making 
false  statements  ?" 

"  Dear  Annie  does  not  realize  that  they 
are  false  statements,  father,"  said  Jane. 
Jane  was  not  pretty,  but  she  gave  the 
efi'ect  of  a  long,  sweet  stanza  of  some 
fine  poetess.  She  was  very  tall  and 
slender  and  large-eyed,  and  wore  always 
a  serious  smile.  She  was  attired  in  a 
purple  muslin  gown,  cut  V-shaped  at  the 
throat,  and,  as  always,  a  black  velvet 
ribbon  with  a  little  gold  locket  attached. 
The  locket  contained  a  coil  of  hair.  Jane 
had  been  engaged  to  a  young  minister, 
now  dead  three  years,  and  he  had  given 
her  the  locket. 

Jane  no  doubt  had  mourned  for  her 
lover,  but  she  had  a  covert  pleasure  in 
the  romance  of  her  situation.  She  was 
a  year  younger  than  Annie,  and  she  had 
loved  and  lost,  and  so  had  achieved  a 
sentimental  distinction.  Imogen  always 
had  admirers.  Eliza  had  been  courted  at 
intervals  half-heartedly  by  a  widower, 
and  Susan  had  had  a  few  fleeting  chances. 
But  Jane  was  the  only  one  who  had  been 
really  definite  in  her  heart  affairs.  As 
for  Annie,  nobody  ever  thought  of  her 
in  such  a  connection.  It  was  supposed 
that  Annie  had  no  thought  of  marriage, 
that  she  was  foreordained  to  remain 
unwed  and  keep  house  for  her  father 
and  Benny. 

When  Jane  said  that  dear  Annie  did 
not  realize  that  she  made  false  state- 
ments, she  voiced  an  opinion  of  the  fam- 
ily before  which  Annie  was  always  abso- 
lutely helpless.  Defence  meant  counter- 
accusation.  Annie  could  not  accuse  her 
family.  She  glanced  from  one  to  the 
other.  In  her  blue  eyes  were  still  sparks 
of  wrath,  but  she  said  nothing.  She  felt, 
as  always,  speechless,  when  affairs  reached 
such  a  juncture.  She  began,  in  spite  of 
her  good  sense,  to  feel  guiltily  responsible 
for  everything — for  the  spoiling  of  the 
hay,  even  for  the  thunder-storm.  What 
was  more,  she  even  wished  to  feel  guiltily 
responsible,  x\nything  was  better  than 
to  be'  sure  iier  sisters  were  not  sneaking 
the  truth,  that  her  father  was  blaming 
her  unjustly. 

Benny,  who  sat  hunched  upon  himself 
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with  tlie  vtivrl  <'t  niu'  set  of  Imum-^  aii<i 
muscles  leaning  upon  others  for  support, 
was  the  only  one  who  spoke  for  h<r,  and 
(>ven  he  spoke  to  little  purpose. 

"  One  of  you  other  jrirls,"  said  he,  in 
a  thick,  sweet  voice,  "  might  have  come 
out  and  helped  Annie;  then  she  could 
have  got  the  hay  in." 

They  all  turned  on  him. 

"It  is  all  ver>'  well  for  you  to  talk," 
said  Imogen.  "  I  saw  you  myself  quit 
raking  hay  and  sit  down  on  the  piazza." 

''  Yes,"  assented  Jane,  nod<ling  violent- 
ly, "  I  saw  you,  too." 

'*  You  have  no  sense  of  your  responsi- 
bility. Benjamin,  and  your  sister  Annie 
abets  you  in  evading  it,''  said  Silas  Hemp- 
stead, with  dignity. 

"  Benny  feels  the  heat,"  siii«l  Annie. 

"  Father  is  entirely  right,"  said  Eliza. 
"  Benjamin  has  no  sense  of  responsibility, 
and  it  is  mainly  owing  to  Annie." 

"  But  dear  Annie  doo-s  not  realize  it." 
said  Jane. 

Benny  got  up  lumberingly  and  left  the 
room.  lie  loved  his  sister  Annie,  but  he 
hated  the  mild  simmer  of  feminine  rancor, 
to  which  even  his  father's  presence  failed 
to  add  a  masculine  flavor.  Benny  was 
always  leaving  the  room,  and  allowing 
his  sisters  "  to  fight  it  out." 

Just  after  he  left  there  was  a  tremen- 
dous peal  of  thunder  and  a  blue  flash, 
and  they  all  prayed  again,  except  Annie, 
who  was  occupied  with  her  own  i>er- 
plexities  of  life,  and  not  at  all  afraid. 
She  wondered,  as  she  had  wondered  manv 
times  before,  if  she  could  possibly  be  in 
the  wrong,  if  she  were  spoiling  Benny, 
if  she  said  and  did  things  without  know- 
ing that  she  did  so,  or  the  contrary'. 
Then  suddenly  she  tightened  her  mouth. 
She  knew.  This  sweet-tempered,  anxious- 
to-please  Annie  was  entirely  sane,  she  had 
unusual  self -poise.  She  I' new  that  she 
knew  what  she  did  and  said,  and  what 
she  did  not  do  or  say,  and  a  strange  com- 
prehension of  her  family  overwhelmed 
her.  Tier  sisters  were  truthful :  she  would 
not  admit  an>i:hing  else,  even  to  herself; 
but  they  confused  desires  and  impulses 
with  accomplishment.  They  had  done  so 
all  their  lives,  some  of  them  from  intense 
egotism,  some  possibly  from  slight  twists 
in  their  mental  organisms.  As  for  her 
father,  he  had  simply  rather  n  wenlv 
character,    and    was    swaved    bv    the    ma- 


jority.     Annie,   as   slu-    <at    there   anion;: 
the   praying    group,    nuule   the   same   ex 
<-use-for  her  sisters   that    they   made   for 
iK?r.      ''  They   don't   realize    it,"   she   said 
to  herself. 

When  the  storm  finally  ceased  she  hur- 
ried up-stairs  an«l  o|X'ned  the  windows, 
letting  in  the  rain-fresh  air.  Then  she 
got  supper,  while  her  sisters  resunuMl 
their  lU'edlework.  A  curious  conviction 
seized  her,  as  slic  was  hurrying  about 
the  kitclkMi,  that  in  all  pn»bal>ility  some 
if  not  all  of  her  si<ters  eonsidere<l  that 
they  wen*  getting  the  supper.  Possil»lv 
Jane  had  refleetid  that  she  ought  to  gi » 
suppt^r,  then  had  tak«'n  another  stitch  in 
her  work,  and  had  not  known  fairly  that 
her  impulse  of  duty  had  not  been  carric! 
out.  Imogen.  ])n^umably.  was  sewin- 
with  the  serene  eonseiousness  that,  sine 
she  was  herself,  it  followed  as  a  mattei- 
of  course  that  she  was  ]x*rforming  all 
the  tasks  of  the  house. 

While  Annie  was  making  an  omeh  t 
Benny  came  out  into  tlie  kitehen  and 
-tood  regarding  her,  hands  in  pockets, 
making,  as  usual,  one  set  of  muscles 
n^st  upon  another.  His  fare  was  full 
of  the  utmost  good  nature,  hut  it  alsn 
convicted  him  of  too  Tuuch  <lnth  to  obe.\ 
its  eommands. 

"  Say,  Annie,  what  on  earth  mak<- 
them  all  pick  on  you  so  ?"  he  observed. 

"Hush,  Benny  I  They  don't  mean  to. 
They  don't  know  it.'' 

"But  say,  Annie,  you  mu<t  know  that 
they  tell  whoppers.  You  Jlrl  sweep  tli<' 
kitchen." 

"Plush,  Benny!  Imogen  really  tliink- 
she  swept  it." 

"Imogen  always  thinks  she  has  dour 
everything  she  ought  to  do,  whether  sh(> 
has  done  it  or  not,"  said  Benny,  with 
unusual  astuteness.  "  Why  don't  you  up 
and  tell  her  she  lies.  Annie?'' 

"  She  doesn't  really  lie,"  said  Annie. 

"  She  does  lie,  even  if  she  doesn't  know 
it,''  said  Benny;  "and  what  is  more,  she 
ought  to  be  mode  to  know  it.  Say. 
Annie,  it  strikes  me  that  you  are  doing 
the  same  by  the  girls  that  they  accuse 
\ou  of  doing  by  me.  Aren't  you  en- 
I'ouraging  tliem  in  evil  ways?" 

Annie  stni-tcd,  and  turned  and  stared 
at  him. 

Benny  nodded.  "T  can't  six^  any  dil'- 
ferenee."    he    said.      "  There    i-u't    a    day 
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but  one  of  the  girls  thinks  she  has  done 
something  you  have  done,  or  hasn't  done 
something  j^ou  ought  to  have  done,  and 
they  blame  you  all  the  time,  when  you 
don't  deserve  it,  and  you  let  them,  and 
they  don't  know  it,  and  I  don't  think  my- 
self that  they  know  they  tell  whoppers; 
but  they  ought  to  know.  Strikes  me  you 
are  just  spoiling  the  whole  lot,  father 
thrown  in,  Annie.  You  are  a  dear,  just 
as  they  say,  but  you  are  too  much  of  a 
dear  to  be  good  for  them." 

Annie  stared. 

"You  are  letting  that  omelet  bum," 
said  Benny.  ''  Say,  Annie,  I  will  go  out 
and  turn  that  hay  in  the  morning.  I 
know  I  don't  amount  to  much,  but  I 
ain't  a  girl,  anyhow,  and  I  haven't  got 
a  cross-eyed  soul.  That's  what  ails  a 
lot  of  girls.  They  mean  all  right,  but 
their  souls  have  been  cross-eyed  ever  since 
they  came  into  the  world,  and  it's  just 
such  girls  as  you  who  ought  to  get  them 
straightened  out.  You  know  what  has 
happened  to-day.  Well,  here's  what  hap- 
pened yesterday.  I  don't  tell  tales,  but 
you  ought  to  know  this,  for  I  believe 
Tom  Eeed  has  his  eye  on  you,  in  spite 
of  Imogen's  being  such  a  beauty,  and 
Susan's  having  manners  like  silk,  and 
Eliza's  giving  everybody  the  impression 
that  she  is  too  good  for  this  earth,  and 
Jane's  trying  to  make  everybody  think 
she  is  a  sweet  martyr,  without  a  thought 
for  mortal  man,  when  that  is  only  her 
way  of  trying  to  catch  one.  You  know 
Tom  Reed  was  here  last  evening?" 

Annie  nodded.  Her  face  turned  scar- 
let, then  pathetically  pale.  She  bent  over 
her  omelet,  carefully  lifting  it  around 
the  edges. 

"  Well,"  Benny  went  on,  "I  know  he 
came  to  see  you,  and  Imogen  went  to  the 
door  and  ushered  him  into  the  parlor, 
and  I  was  out  on  the  piazza,  and  she 
didn't  know  it,  but  I  heard  her  tell  him 
that  she  thought  you  had  gone  out.  She 
hinted,  too,  that  (reorge  Wells  had  taken 
you  to  the  concert  in  the  town  hall.  He 
did  ask  you,  didn't  he?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  Imogen  spoke  in  this  way." 
Benny  lowered  his  voice  and  imitated 
Imogen  to  the  life.  "  '  Yes,  we  are  all 
well,  thank  you.  Father  is  busy,  of 
course;  Jane  has  run  over  to  Mrs. 
Jacobs's  for  a  pattern;   Eliza   is   writing 


letters;  and  Susan  is  somewhere  about 
the  house.  Annie — well,  Annie — George 
Wells  asked  her  to  go  to  the  concert — 
I  rather — '  Then,"  said  Benny,  in  his 
natural  voice,  "  Imogen  stopped,  and  she 
could  say  truthfully  that  she  didn't  lie, 
but  anybody  would  have  thought  from 
what  she  said  that  you  had  gone  to  the 
concert  with  George  Wells." 

"Did  Tom  inquire  for  me?"  asked 
Annie,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Didn't  have  a  chance.  Imogen  got 
ahead  of  him." 

"  Oh,  well,  then  it  doesn't  matter.  I 
dare  say  he  did  come  to  see  Imogen." 

"  He  didn't,"  said  Benny,  stoutly. 
"  And  that  isn't  all.     Say,  Annie—" 

"  What  ?" 

"  Are  you  going  to  marry  George 
Wells?     It  is  none  of  my  business,  but 


are  you 


?" 


Annie  laughed  a  little,  although  her 
face  was  still  pale.  She  had  folded  the 
omelet,  and  was  carefully  watching  it. 

"  You  need  not  worry  about  that,  Benny 
dear,"  she  said. 

"  Then  what  right  have  the  girls  to  tell 
so  many  people  the  nice  things  they  hear 
you  say  about  him  ?" 

Annie  removed  the  omelet  skilfully 
from  the  pan  to  a  hot  plate,  which  she 
set  on  the  range  shelf,  and  turned  to 
her  brother. 

"  What  nice  thines  do  they  hear  me 
say?" 

"  That  he  is  so  handsome ;  that  he  has 
such  a  good  disposition ;  that  he  is.  the  yery 
best  young  man  in  the  place;  that  you 
should  think  everj'  girl  would  be  head 
over  heels  in  love  with  him;  that  eYerj 
word  he  speaks  is  so  bright  and  clever." 

Annie  looked  at  her  brother. 

"I  don't  believe  you  ever  said  one  of 
those  things,"  remarked  Benny. 

Annie  continued  to  look  at  him. 

"Did  you?" 

"  Bennv  dear,  I  am  not  going  to  tell 
you." 

"  You  won't  say  you  never  did,  because 
that  would  be  putting  your  sisters  in  the 
wrong  and  admitting  that  they  tell  lies. 
Annie,  you  are  a  dear,  but  I  do  think  you 
are  doing  wrong  and  spoiling  them  as 
much  as  they  say  you  are  spoiling  me." 

"  Perhaps  I  am,"  said  Annie.  There 
was  a  strange,  tragic  expression  on  her 
keen,   pretty  little   face.      She  looked   as 
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if  her  mind  was  contemplating  strenuous 
action  which  was  changring  her  very 
features.  She  had  covered  thv  finished 
omelet  and  wa^  now  cooking  another. 

"  I  wish  you  would  see  if  everybody  is 
in  the  house  and  ready,  Benny/'  said  she, 
"  When  this  omelet  is  done  they  must 
come  right  away,  or  nothing  will  he  fit 
to  eat.  And,  Benny  dear,  if  you  don't 
iiiind,  please  get  the  hutter  and  the  creani- 
pitclier  out  of  the  ice-ehest.  I  have  every- 
thing else  on  the  tahle." 

"  There  is  another  thing,''  said  Benny. 
'^  I  don't  go  ahoiit  telling  tales,  hut  I  do 
think  it  is  time  you  knew.  The  girls  tell 
ever:v'body  that  you  like  to  do  the  house- 
".ork  so  much  that  they  don't  dare  inter- 
fere. And  it  isn't  so.  They  may  have 
taught  themselves  to  think  it  is  so,  hut 
it  isn't.  You  would  like  a  little  time 
for  fancy-work  and  reading  ns  well  a- 
they  do." 

"Please  get  the  cream  aii«l  l)utter,  iuid 
see  if  they  are  all  in  the  house,"  said 
Annie.  She  spoke  as  usual,  hut  the 
dtrange  expression  remained  iiT  her  faee. 
It  -was  still  there  when  the  family  were 
all  gathered  at  the  table  and  she  was 
serving  the  puiTy  omelet.  Jane  notieed 
it  first. 

"What  makes  ^ou  look  so  odd,  Annies' 
said  she. 

"  I  don't  know  how  T  look  odd."  re- 
plied Annie. 

They  all  gazed  at  her  then,  her  ftither 
with  some  anxiety.  ^' You  don't  look 
yourself,"  he  said.  "'  You  are  fe<ding 
well,  aren't  you,  Annie?" 

"  Quite  well,  thank  you,  father." 
But  after  the  omelet  was  served   and 
the  tea  poured  x\nnie  rose. 

"Where  are  you  going,  Annie?"  asked 
Imogen,  in  her  sarcastic  voice. 

"  To  my  room,  or  perhaps  out  in  the 
orchard." 

"It  will  be  sopping  wet  out  there  after 
the  shower,"  said  Eliza.  "  Are  you 
crazy,  Annie?" 

"'  I  have  on  my  black  skirt,  and  I  will 
wear  rubbers,"  said  Annie,  quietly.  "  I 
want  some  fresh  air." 

"I  should  think  you  had  enough  fresh 
air.  You  were  outdoors  all  the  after- 
noon, Avhile  we  were  cooped  up  in  the 
house,"  said  Jane. 

"Don't  you  feel  well,  Annie?"  her  fa- 
ther asked  again,  a  golden  bit  of  omelet 


poised    on    h\<    f(»rk.    as    she    was    leaving 
the  room. 

"  (^uite  well,  fatlur  dear." 
*'  Hut  you  are  eating  no  supper." 
**  I  have  always  heanl  that  ix^ople  who 
eook   don't   need   so   nuieh   to   eat,"   said 
Imogen.     "'  They  say  the  essence  of  the 
food  soaks  in  through  the  pores.'' 

*'  I  am  quite  w<'ll,"  Annie  re]ioatod.  and 
♦he  door  elosed  b<'hind  her. 


Di-ar    Annii 


She 


always    doing 


<'<ld  things  like  tliis,"  reniarke<l  Jane. 

"Yes,  she  is,  things  that  one  can- 
not account  for.  but  Annii'  is  a  dear," 
said  Susan. 

"  I  hope  she  is  well."  >i\ii\  Annie's 
Tatlu'r. 

"  Oh,  she  is  well  enough.  Don't  worry, 
father,"  said  Imogen.  "  Dear  Annie  is  al- 
v.avs  doing  the  unexpected.  She  looks 
vers'  well." 

"  Yes,  dear  Annie  is  quite  stout,  for 
her,"  said  Jane. 

"  I  think  she  is  thinner  than  I  have 
ever  seen  h(T,  and  the  rest  of  you  loo\ 
like  stuffed  geese,"  said  Benny,  rudely. 

Imogen  turned  upon  him  in  dignified 
wrath.  "  Benny,  you  insult  your  sisters," 
^aid  she.  "'Father,  you  should  really  tell 
Benny  that  he  should  bridle  his  tongue 
a  littic." 

"  You  ought  to  bridle  yours,  every  one 
of  you,''  retorted  Benny.  "You  girls  nag 
poor  Annie  e\er\'  single  minute.  You 
let  her  do  all  the  work,  then  you  pick  at 
her  for  it.'' 

There  M'as  a  chorus  of  treble  voices. 
"We  nag  di^ar  Annie!  We  pick  at  dear 
Annie!  We  make  her  do  everj^thing! 
Father,  you  should  remonstrate  with 
Benjamin.  You  know  how  we  all  love 
dear  Annie!'' 

"Benjamin."  began  Silas  Hempstead, 
but  Benny,  with  a  smothered  exclamation, 
was  up  and  out  of  the  room. 

Benny  quite  frankly  disliked  his  sis- 
ters, with  the  exception  of  Annie.  For 
liis  father  he  had  a  sort  of  respectful 
tolerance.  He  could  not  see  why  he 
should  have  anything  else.  His  father 
had  never  done  anything  for  him  except 
to  admonish  him.  His  scanty  revenue  for 
his  support  and  •  college  expenses  came 
from  his  maternal  grandmother,  who  had 
been  a  ivoman  of  parts,  and  who  had 
openly  scorned  her  son-in-law. 

Grandmother   Loomis   had   left    a    will 
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which  occasioned  much  comment.  By 
its  terms  she  had  provided  sparsely  but 
adequately  for  Benjamin's  education  and 
living  until  he  should  graduate;  and  her 
house,  with  all  her  personal  property,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  sum  from  which  she  had 
derived  her  own  income,  fell  to  her  grand- 
<]aughter  Annie.  Annie  had  always  been 
her  grandmother's  favorite.  There  had 
)>een  covert  dismay  when  the  contents  of 
the  v/ill  were  made  known,  then  one  and 
•all  had  congratulated  the  beneficiary,  and 
said  abroad  that  they  were  glad  dear 
Annie  was  so  well  provided  for.  It  was 
intimated  by  Imogen  and  Eliza  that 
probably  dear  Annie  would  not  marry, 
and  in  that  case  Grandmother  Loomis's 
i)equest  was  so  fortunate.  She  had  prob- 
ably taken  that  into  consideration. 
Grandmother  Loomis  had  now  been  dead 
four  years,  and  her  deserted  home  had 
been  for  rent,  furnished,  but  it  had  re- 
mained vacant. 

Annie  soon  came  back  from  the  orchard, 
and  after  she  had  cleared  away  the  supper 
table  and  washed  the  dishes,  she  went  up 
to  her  room,  carefully  rearranged  her 
hair,  and  changed  her  dress.  Then  she 
sat  down  beside  a  wundow  and  waited 
and  w^atched,  her  pointed  chin  in  a  cup 
of  one  little  thin  hand,  her  soft  mnslin 
skirts  circling  around  her,  and  the  scent 
of  queer  old  sachet  emanating  from  a 
flowered  ribbon  of  her  grandmother's 
which  she  had  tied  around  her  waist. 
The  ancient  scent  always  clung  to  the 
ribbon,  suggesting  faintly  as  a  dream  the 
musk  and  roses  and  violets  of  some  old 
oummer-time. 

Annie  sat  there  and  gazed  out  on  the 
front  yard,  which  was  silvered  over  with 
moonlight.  Annie's  four  sisters  all  sat 
out  there.  They  had  spread  a  rug  over 
the  damp  grass  and  brought  out  chairs. 
There  were  five  chairs,  although  there 
were  only  four  girls.  Annie  gazed  over 
the  yard  and  down  the  street.  She  heard 
the  chatter  of  the  girls,  which  was  in- 
consequent and  absent,  as  if  their  minds 
were  on  other  things  than  their  conversa- 
tion. Then  suddenly  she  saw  a  small 
red  gleam  far  down  the  street,  evidently 
that  of  a  cigar,  and  also  a  dark  moving 
figure.  Then  there  ensued  a  subdued 
wrangle  in  the  yard.  Imogen  insisted  that 
her  sisters  should  go  into  the  house.  They 
all  resisted,   Eliza  the   most  vehemently. 


Ijnogen  was  arrogant  and  comjxjlling. 
I'inally  she  drove  them  all  into  the  house 
except  Eliza,  who  wavered  upon  the 
threshold  of  yielding.  Imogen  was 
obliged  to  speak  verj^  softly  lest  the  ap- 
proaching man  hear,  but  Annie,  in  the 
window  above  her,  heard  every  word. 

"  You  know  he  is  coming  to  see  me,^' 
said  Imogen,  passionately.  "  You  know 
— you  know,  Eliza,  and  yet  every  single 
time  he  comes,  here  are  you  girls,  spying 
and  listening." 

"  lie  comes  to  see  Annie,  I  believe," 
said  Eliza,  in  her  stubborn  voice,  which 
yet  had  indecision  in  it. 

'^  lie  never  asks  for  her." 

^'  He  never  has  a  chance.  We  all 
tell  him,  the  minute  he  comes  in,  that 
she  is  out.  But  now  I  am  going  to 
stay,  anyway." 

"  Stay  if  you  want  to.  You  are  all  a 
jealous  lot.  If  you  girls  can't  have  a 
beau  yourselves,  you  begrudge  one  to  me. 
I  never  saw  such  a  house  as  this  for  a 
man  to  come  courting  in." 

"  I  will  stay,"  said  Eliza,  and  this  time 
her  voice  was  wholly  firm.  "  There  is 
no  use  in  my  going,  anyway,  for  the  oth- 
ers are  coming  back." 

It  was  true.  Back  flitted  Jane  and 
Susan,  and  by  that  time  Tom  Reed  had 
reached  the  gate,  and  his  cigar  was  going 
out  in  a  showier  of  sparks  on  the  gravel 
>valk,  and  all  four  sisters  were  greeting 
him,  and  urging  upon  his  acceptance 
the  fifth  chair.  Annie,  watching,  saw 
that  the  young  man  seemed  to  hesi- 
tate. Then  her  heart  leaped,  and  she 
heard  him  speak  quite  plainly,  with  a 
note  of  defiance  and  irritation,  albeit 
with  embarrassment. 

"  Is  Miss  Annie  in  ?"  asked  Tom  Reed. 

Imogen  answered  first,  and  her  harsh 
voice  was  honey-sweet. 

"  I  fear  dear  Annie  is  out,"  she  said. 
"  She  will  be  so  sorry  to  miss  you." 

Annie,  at  her  window,  made  a  sudden, 
passionate  motion,  then  sh^  sat  still  and 
listened.  She  argued  fiercely  that  she  was 
right  in  so  doing.  She  felt  that  the  time 
had  come  when  she  must  know,  for  the 
sake  of  her  own  individuality,  just  what 
she  had  to  deal  with  in  the  natures  of 
her  own  kith  and  kin.  Dear  Annie  had 
turned  in  her  groove  of  sweetness  and 
gentle  yielding,  as  all  must  turn  who  have 
any    strength    of    character    underneath 
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tlie  sweetness  and  iientleness.     Tlicn'l\)iv 
Annie,  at  her  window  ahovi*,  listened. 

At  first  she  heard  little  that  ho  re  upon 
herself,  .^or  the  eonversation  was  desid- 
toiy,  ahout  the  weather  and  general  vil- 
lage topies.  Then  Annie  heard  her  (»wn 
name.  She  was  "  dear  Annie,"  as  usual. 
She  listened,  fairly  faint  with  amazement. 
What  she  iKard  from  that  qiiartcttt'  of 
h'ehle  voices  down  then-  in  tlu'  moon- 
light seemed  almost  like  a  t'airy-tal<'.  'llw 
sisters  did  not  violently  in<'riminate  her. 
They  were  too  astute  for  that.  Tlu-y 
told  half-truths.  They  told  truths  which 
were  as  shadows  of  the  real  facts,  and 
yet  not  to  be  contradicted.  They  built 
np  lK?tween  them  a  stors'  man-ellously 
consistent,  nnless  prearrangc<l.  and  that 
Annie  did  not  think  ])ossil)le.  CJeorge 
Wells  figure<l  in  the  tale,  and  there  were 
\arions  hints  and  pauses  concerning  her- 
self and  her  own  character  in  daily  life. 
and  not  one  item  could  l)e  flatly  denied, 
even  if  the  girl  conld  have  gone  down 
there  and,  standing  in  the  midst  of  that 
moonlit  group,  given  her  sisters  the  lie. 

Everything  which  they  told,  the  whole 
structure  of  falsehood,  had  beams  and 
rafters  of  truth.  Annie  felt  helpless  be- 
fore it  all.  To  her  fancy,  her  sisters  and 
Tom  Reed  seemed  actually  sitting  in  a 
fair;^'  building  whose  substance  was  utter 
falsehood,  and  yet  which  could  not  be 
utterly  denied.  An  awful  sense  of  isola- 
tion possessed  her.  So  these  were  her  own 
sisters,  the  sisters  whom  she  had  loved 
as  a  matter  of  the  simplest  nature,  whom 
she  had  admired,  whom  she  had  served. 

She  made  no  allowance,  since  she  her- 
self was  perfectly  normal,  for  the  motive 
which  underlay  it  all.  She  could  not 
comprehend  the  strife  of  the  \vomen  over 
the  one  man.  Tom  Reed  was  in  reality 
the  one  desirable  match  in  the  village. 
Annie  knew,  or  thought  she  knew,  that 
Tom  Reed  had  it  in  mind  to  love  her,  and 
she  innocently  had  it  in  mind  to  love  him. 
She  thought  of  a  home  of  her  own  and  his 
with  delight.  She  thought  of  it  as  she 
thought  of  the  roses  coming  into  bloom  in 
June,  and  she  thought  of  it  as  she  thought 
of  the  every-day  happenings  of  life — 
cooking,  setting  rooms  in  order,  washing 
dishes.  However,  there  was  something 
else  to  reckon  with,  and  that  Annie  in- 
stinctively knew.  She  had  been  long- 
suffering,  and  her  long-suflPering  was  now 


li'gardcd  ;»-  eudU^ss.  Sh<'  liad  ca-t  In  i 
pi'arls,  and  they  had  l)een  trampled.  She 
had  turned  lier  other  i-heck,  and  it  had  i 
Ik  en  nromptly  slapiK'd.  It  wa-^  entiiy»ly 
true  that  Annie's  sisters  were  not  ([uite 
worthy  of  her,  that  they  had  taken  ad- 
\antage  oF  her  kindness  and  gentleness, 
and  had  mistaken  them  f»>r  weakm^ss,  to 
'k'  de>^pised.  SIh-  did  iiol  understand 
I  hem  no-  tiie\  her.  They  were,  on  the 
whole,  better  than  slie  tlionglit,  but  witli 
her  tlu're  was  a  st<M-n  limit  of  endurance. 
Something  whiter  and  hott<'r  than  mere 
wrath  was  in  the  girl's  soul  as  she  sat 
tliere  and  listened  to  the  Imilding  of 
that  structure  of  ess<'ntial  falsehood 
about  herself. 

SIk'  waited  until  Tom  IuimI  had  gou<'. 
1I<»  did  not  stay  long.  Then  she  went 
down-stairs  with  flying  feet,  and  st(K)d 
among  them  in  the  mooidight.  Iler  fa- 
llier  ha<l  <'om<^  out  of  the  study,  and 
llenny  had  just  Iwhmi  entering  the  gat< 
as  Tom  Reed  left.  Th<^n  dear  Amii< 
sjK)ke.  She  n*ally  spoke  for  the  first  tim. 
in  h<*r  life,  and  there  was  something 
«lreadful  about  it  all.  A  sweet  nature 
is  always  rather  dreadful  when  it  turn- 
and  strikes,  and  Annie  struck  with  th«' 
whole  force  of  a  nature  with  a  foimdation 
of  steel.  She  left  nothing  unsaid.  Sh* 
defended  herself  and  she  accused  her  sif- 
ters as  if  before  a  judge.  Then  came 
licr  ultimatum. 

^^  To-morrow  morning  I  am  going  over 
to  Grandmother  Loomis's  house,  and  I  am 
going  to  live  there  a  whole  year,"  she  de- 
clared, in  a  slow,  steady  voice.  "  As  you 
know,  I  have  enough  to  live  on,  and — in 
order  that  no  word  of  mine  can  be  garbled 
and  twnsted  as  it  has  been  to-night,  1 
speak  not  at  all.  Everything  which  1 
have  to  communicate  shall  be  written  in 
black  and  white,  and  signed  with  my  own 
name,  and  black  and  white  cannot  lie." 

It  was  Jane  who  spoke  first.  "  What 
vv'ill  rJ€ople  say?"  she  whimpered,  f(vbly. 

"  1^'rom  what  I  have  heard  you  all  say 
to-night,  whatever  you  make  them,"  re- 
torted Annie — ^the  Annie  who  had  turned. 

Jane  gasped.  Silas  Hempstead  stood 
staring,  quite  dumb  before  the  sudden 
problem.  Imogen  alone  seemed  to  have 
any  command  whatever  of  the  situation. 

"  May  I  inquire  what  the  butcher  and 
grocer  are  going  to  think,  no  matter  what 
your    own    sisters    think    and    say,    when 
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you  give  your  orders  in  writing?"  she  in- 
<iuired,  achieving  a  jolt  from  tragedy  to 
(lie  commonplace. 

"  That  is  my  concern,"  replied  Annie, 
yet  she  recognized  the  difficulty  of  that 
phase  of  the  situation.  It  is  just  such 
trifling  matters  which  detract  from  the 
dignity  of  extreme  attitudes  toward  ex- 
istence. Annie  had  taken  an  extreme 
attitude,  yet  here  were  the  butcher  and 
the  grocer  to  reckon  with.  How  could  she 
communicate  with  them  in  writing  with- 
(Hit  appearing  absurd  to  the  verge  of  insan- 
ity ?  Yet  even  that  difficulty  had  a  solution. 

Annie  thought  it  out  after  she  had 
gone  to  bed  that  night.  She  had  been 
imperturbable  with  her  sisters,  who  had 
finally  come  in  a  body  to  make  entreaties, 
although  not  apologies  or  retractions. 
There  was  a  stiff-necked  strain  in  the 
Tliempstead  family,  and  apologies  and 
retractions  were  bitterer  cuds  for  them 
to  chew  than  for  most.  She  had  been 
imperturbable  with  her  father,  who  had 
quoted  Scripture  and  prayed  at  her 
during  family  worship.  She  had  been 
imperturbable  even  with  Benny,  who  had 
whispered  to  her :  "  Say,  Annie,  I  don't 
blame  you,  but  it  will  be  a  hell  of  a  time 
without  you.    Can't  you  stick  it  out?" 

But  she  had  had  a  struggle  before  her 
own  vision  of  the  butcher  and  the  grocer, 
and  their  amazement  when  she  ceased 
to  speak  to  them.  Then  she  settled  that 
with  a  sudden  leap  of  inspiration.  It 
sounded  too  apropos  to  be  life,  but  there 
was  a  little  deaf  and  dumb  girl,  a  far- 
away relative  of  the  Hempsteads,  who 
lived  with  her  aunt  Felicia  in  Anderson. 
She  was  a  great  trial  to  her  aunt  Felicia, 
who  was  a  widow  and  well-to-do,  and 
liked  the  elegancies  and  normalities  of 
life.  This  unfortunate  little  Effie  Hemp- 
stead could  not  be  placed  in  a  charitable 
institution  on  account  of  the  name  she 
bore.  Aunt  Felicia  considered  it  hor 
worldly  duty  to  care  for  her,  but  it  was 
a  trial. 

Annie  would  take  F]ffie  off  Aunt 
Felicia's  hands,  and  no  comment  would 
be  excited  by  a  deaf  and  dumb  girl  car- 
rying written  messages  to  the  tradesmen, 
since  she  obviously  coidd  not  give  them 
orally.  The  only  comment  would  be  on 
Annie's  conduct  in  holding  herself  aloof 
from  her  family  and  the  village  peo- 
ple generally. 
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The  next  morning,  when  Annie  went 
away,  there  was  an  excited  conclave 
among  the  sisters. 

"  She  means  to  do  it,"  said  Susan, 
and  she  wept. 

Imogen's  handsome  face  looked  hard 
and  set.  "  Let  her  if  she  wants  to," 
said  she. 

"  Only  think  what  people  will  say !" 
wailed  Jane, 

Imogen  tossed  her  head.  "  I  shall  have 
something  to  say  myself,"  she  returned. 
^' 1  shall  say  how  much  we  all  regret 
that  dear  Annie  has  such  a  difficult  dis- 
position that  she  felt  she  could  not  live 
with  her  own  family,  and  must  be  alone.'' 

"  But,"  said  Jane,  blunt  in  her  dis- 
tress, "  will  they  believe  it  ?" 

'^  Why  will  the3^  not  believe  it,  pray  ?" 

"  Why,  I  am  afraid  people  have  the 
impression  that  dear  Annie  has — " 
Jane  hesitated. 

"What?"  asked  Imogen,  coldly.  She 
looked  very  handsome  that  morning.  Not 
a  waved  golden  hair  was  out  of  place  on 
her  carefully  brushed  head.  She  wore 
the  neatest  of  blue  linen  skirts  and 
blouses,  with  a  linen  collar  and  white 
tie.  There  was  something  hard  but  com- 
pelling about  her  blond  beauty. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  Jane,  "  that  people 
have  a  sort  of  general  impression  that 
dear  Annie  has  perhaps  as  sweet  a  dis- 
position as  any  of  us,  perhaps  sweeter." 

"  Nobody  says  that  dear  Annie  has  not 
a  sweet  disposition,"  said  Imogen,  taking 
a  careful  stitch  in  her  embroidery.  "  But 
a  sweet  disposition  is  very  often  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  other  people.  It 
constantly  puts  them  in  the  wrong.  I 
am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  dear 
Annie  does  a  great  deal  for  all  of  us,  but 
it  is  sometimes  irritating.  Of  course 
it  is  quite  certain  that  she  must  have  a 
feeling  of  superiority  because  of  it,  and 
she  should  not  have  it." 

Sometimes  Eliza  made  illuminating 
speeches.  "  I  suppose  it  follows,  then," 
said  she,  with  slight  irony,  "  that  only 
an  angel  can  have  a  very  sweet  disposition 
without  offending  others." 

But  Imogen  was  not  in  the  least  non- 
plussed; She  finished  her  line  of  thought. 
"  And  with  all  her  sweet  disposition," 
said,  she,  '*  nobody  can  deny  that  dear 
Annie  is  peculiar,  and  peculiarity  always 
makes   people   difficult   for   other  people. 
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Of  coiirst'  it  is  horribly  peculiar  what  shf. 
i>  proposing-  to  <lo  now.  That  in  its<.'lf 
will  ht'  i-nough  to  (•onvin<-t'  ikm>i)U'  that 
dear  Aiuiie  must  he  ditiieult.  Only  a  <litii- 
cult  ])erson  eoukl  do  such  a  >tranj;e  thinp;/' 

*'  Who  i>  goin^  to  get  up  and  get 
breakfast  in  the  niorninir.  and  wash  the 
dishes?"  incpiinnl  Jane,  irrelevantly. 

"•  All  I  ever  want  for  breakfast  is  a 
bit  of  fruit,  a  roll,  and  an  i-gg.  be<i<l('s 
my  coffee,"  said  Imogen,  with  her  ini- 
I)erious  air. 

'*  Somebody  has  to  ])repan'  it." 

'^  That  is  a  mere  nothing, "  said  Imogen, 
and  she  took  another  stitch. 

After  a  little,  Jane  and  Eliza  went  by 
themselves  and  discussed  the  jiroblem. 

"  It  is  quite  evident  that  Imogen 
means  to  do  nothing,''  sai<l  Jane. 

''And  also  that  she  will  justify  her- 
self by  the  theoi-A-  that  tlu-re  is  nothing 
to  be  done,"  said  Kliza. 

"Oh,  well,"  said  Jane.  "  1  will  got  up 
and  get  breakfast,  of  course.  1  once  con- 
templat(Ml  the  ]iros|)ect  of  doing  it  the 
rest  of  my  life." 

Eliza  ass<'uted.  "  1  can  undi-rstand  that 
it  will  not  1)('  so  hard  for  you,"  she  snid, 
"  and  although  I  myself  always  a>pired 
to  higher  things  than  ])reiiaring  break- 
fasts, still,  you  did  not,  and  it  is  true 
that  you  would  probably  have  had  it  to 
do  if  poor  ITenr>'  had  lived,  for  he  was 
not  one  to  ever  have  a  ver\'  large  salary." 

"  There  are  better  things  than  large 
salaries,"  said  Jane,  and  her  face  looked 
sadly  reminiscent.  After  all,  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  only  one  who  had  been 
on  the  brink  of  preparing  matrimonial 
breakfasts  was  much.  She  felt  that  it 
would  make  early  rising  and  early  work 
endurable  to  her,  although  she  was  not 
an  active  young  woman. 

"I  will  get  a  dish-mop  and  wash  the 
dishes,"  said  Eliza.  "  I  can  manage 
to  have  an  instructive  book  propped 
open  on  the  kitchen  table,  and  keep  my 
mind  upon  higher  things  as  I  do  such 
menial  tasks." 

Then  Susan  stood  in  the  doorway,  a 
tall  figure  gracefully  swaying  sidewise, 
long-throated  and  prominent-eyed.  She 
was  the  least  attractive-looking  of  any 
of  the  sisters,  but  her  manners  were  so 
charming,  and  she  was  so  perfectly  the 
lady,  that  it  made  up  for  any  lack 
of  beauty. 


**  I  will  dust,"  said  Susan,  in  a  lovely 
voice,  and  as  she  spoke  slu'  involuntarily 
bent  and  swirled  hi-r  limp  nuislins  in  such 
a  way  that  she  fairly  suggested  a  moral 
duster.  'I'lure  was  the  nuiking  of  an 
actress  in  Susan.  Nobody  had  ever  Ikvu 
able  to  decide  what  lu-r  true  individual 
-ilf  was.  (,)uit(>  unconsciously,  like  a 
(•hamele(»n,  she  took  u\um  hers<'lf  the 
I'haracteristics  of  even  inanimate  things. 
Just  utiw  ^h<'  was  a  duster,  and  a  wonder- 
fully eredilable  duster. 

*'  Wl'o,  *  «.ai(l  Jane,  "  is  going  to  sweeji ' 
IVar  Annie  has  always  done  that." 

*  I  am  not  strong  encuigh  to  swe<']). 
I  am  \'ery  sorn/.*'  said  Su-an,  who  re- 
maine(l  a  dust<'r.  and  did  not  Ikh-ouic 
a  broom. 

"  If  we  ba\<'  system,"  said  Eliza, 
\aguely,  "the  work  ought  not  to  be  so 
veiw   hard." 

"Of  eoiir-e  not."  said  linog<'n.  Sli- 
iiad  eonu'  ill  and  <eatcd  ber-^elt".  Ibr 
three  sisters  eyed  lu-r,  but  shi'  embroid- 
ered im]ierturbably.  Tlu-  same  thought 
was  in  the  iiiind^  of  all.  Obviously 
Imogen  wa-  the  xcry  one  1o  take  th<' 
task  of  sw<'<'piiig  iiixm  herself.  That  hard, 
com])act,  young  body  (f  hers  suggeste<l 
strenuous  household  work.  iMubroidery 
<li(l  not  seem  to  1k'  her  role  at  all. 

I>ut  Imogen  had  no  intention  of  swee))- 
ing.  Indeed,  the  very  imagining  of  sueii 
lasks  in  connection  with  herself  was  be- 
yond iier.  She  did  not  even  dream  that 
her  sisters  expected  it  of  her. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Jane,  ''  that  we 
might  be  able  to  engage  Mrs.  Moss  to 
come  in  once  a  week  and  do  the  sweeping." 

"  It  would  cost  considerable,"  said 
Susan. 

"  But  it  has  to  be  done." 

"  I  should  think  it  might  be  managed, 
with  system,  if  you  did  not  hire  any- 
body," said  Imogen,  calmly. 

"  You  talk  of  system  as  if  it  were  a 
suction  cleaner,"  said  Eliza,  with  a  dash 
of  asperity.  Sometimes  she  reflected  how 
she  would  have  hated  Imogen  had  she 
not  been  her  sister. 

"  System  is  invaluable,"  said  Imogen. 
She  looked  away  from  her  embroidery  to 
the  white  stretch  of  country  road,  arched 
over  with  elms,  and  her  beautiful  eyes 
had  an  expression  as  if  they  sighted  sys- 
tem, the  justified  settler  of  all  problems. 

TO   BE    CONCLUDED. 


A    Royal    Scottish    Burgh 

BY  E.   CHARLTON    FORTUNE 


THE  towns  of  Fife,  which  border  the 
shore  of  the  North  Sea,  are  like 
ancient  jewels,  linked  together  by 
the  modern  chain  of  the  North  British 
Kailway;  an  incongruous  piece  of  jewelry 
which  only  Progress,  the  master  humorist, 
could  have  fashioned.  Each  little  town 
is  in  many  respects  unlike  the  others;  in 
some  cases  the  accent  of  the  people  of  one 
town  is  markedly  different  from  that  of 
a  village  ten  miles  farther  down  the  coast ; 
but  there  is  one  general  characteristic,  a 
simple  dignity  and  grayness,  which  is 
shared  by  every  town  in  the  East  Neuk. 
Andrew  Lang,  in  writing  of  St.  Andrews, 
has  called  this  ancient  metropolis  "  the 
gray  old  city  by  the  sea,"  and  no  other 
name  would  suit  it  half  so  well.  Gray 
houses,  gray  rocks,  and  the  great  bones 
of  the  ruined  cathedral  are  shrouded  in 
sea-fog  that  rolls  inland  from  the  German 
Ocean.  In  the  summer-time,  when  the 
weather  is  fine,  and  light  winds  set  the 
long  grass  in  the  kirkyard  dancing  joy- 
ously, there  is  a  suggestion  of  unbecom- 
ing levity,  which  makes  the  old  town  look 
very  weather-worn  and  old,  robbing  it  of 
much  of  its  dignity.  When  the  sea-fogs 
envelop  the  town  there  is  no  place  so 
grayly  beautiful  or  so  beautifully  gray. 
For  its  history  this  old  capital  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Fife  is  ever  before  the  eyes  of 
antiquarians,  and  because  of  its  broad  sea- 
Ijordering  links  it  is  the  Mecca  of  golfers. 
To  the  average  visitor  in  Fife,  St. 
Andrews  sums  up  the  entire  shire,  and 
most  of  the  ancient  towns  on  the  east 
coast  are  as  yet  "  undiscovered."  Ten 
miles  south  of  St.  Andrews  is  a  little  sea- 
port town,  well  known  to  painters,  for 
it  is  singularly  beautiful  and  unspoiled: 
this  is  the  Koyal  Burgh  of  Crail.  It  is 
built  on  the  edge  of  the  sea,  guarded  by 
the  Carr  Rock  on  the  north,  and  the 
beautiful  island  of  May;  it  lies  dormant 
like  the  undiscovered  fairy  princess,  and 
the  tourist  guides  have  not  yet  awakened 
its  deep  sleep. 


Long  ago  a  royal  castle  crowned  the 
brae  -  top,  around  which  little  sturdy 
houses  grew  like  homely  flowers  in  a 
king's  garden;  for  the  kings  of  Scotland 
have  lived  there  and  showed  great  love 
for  the  little  town.  King  David  called 
it  "  Mine  owne  Craille." 

All  about  the  town  lie  broad  fields  of 
rich  corn-land;  for,  unlike  the  northern 
part  of  Fife,  which  is  somewhat  barren, 
this  part  of  the  East  Neuk  is  very  fertile. 
The  autumn  fields  lie  close  to  the  shore, 
like  a  great  golden  carpet  sprinkled  with 
poppies  and  blue  corn-flowers.  Long  ago 
one  of  the  Scottish  kings  wrote,  "  The 
east  o'  Fife  is  like  unto  a  beggar's  mantle 
fringed  with  gold." 

The  country  is  very  beautiful  in  the 
early  morning,  when  the  light  slants 
along  the  fields,  casting  pale  autumn 
shadows  across  the  road.  The  cottar- 
houses  and  bothies  open  their  doors,  send- 
ing forth  busy  men  and  women,  for  be- 
fore the  "  Hairst  "  begins  long  roads  must 
be  cut  by  scythes  through  the  fields  to 
make  room  for  the  reapers. 

If  you  approach  the  Burgh  from 
Anstruther,  you  must  leave  the  road, 
about  a  mile  from  Crail,  and  strike 
through  the  fields  of  Barnsmuir;  as  you 
leave  the  last  field  and  climb  the  stone 
dike  at  the  top  of  the  links,  you  are  at 
St.  Adrian's  Caves  (or  the  Caves  o' 
Caplie),  but  you  cannot  see  them,  for 
they  are  below  you,  set  in  the  braeside. 
The  dew  has  not  yet  dried  on  the  thistle 
flowers,  and  there  are  some  cattle  pulling 
at  the  short  grass.  From  where  you  stand 
at  the  top  of  the  brae  you  look  down  on 
the  rocks  that  go  out  into  the  water;  little 
sunlit  waves  are  breaking  into  millions 
of  opals  which  scatter  all  over  the  rocks 
and  the  dewy  grass.  Away  across  the 
Firth  of  Forth  you  can  see  the  Lothians 
and  North  Berwick  Law,  and  the  Bass 
Rock,  a  bine  mass  against  a  bluer  sky. 
If  you  climb  dovv^n  through  the  gorse,  you 
will   see   the   caves.     Here   in   the   ninth 
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L*eiitiir>'  oaino  St.  Adrian  wi\\\  a  ^rcat 
eonipany  of  monks  to  ])ivac*h  tho  Chris- 
tian faith. 

"  Sayiit    Ailriaiu-   ^vytll    liy>   c-um]);iiiy 
Come  otr  till'  land  of  Hyrkany. 
And   arrywyd    into    FytlV 
guhare  that  thai  ehcsyt'd  tc   Icl  I  liar  lylV. 
At  the  Kinir  than  askyd  thai 
l.ove  to   prec-hc  thr  Chrystyn    tay. 
Than    Aihianc  Myth    hys   i'unii)any, 
To^'y«Ul('r   com   tyl    ('aphnv»'hy — 
Tharc  sum   in  to  the   Ih-  oil"  .May 
Chi'syd    to    hyde   to   tharc   ciuhiy." 
The  caves  are  of  yellow  sandstone,  and 
tliere  are   many   traces   ot'   '*  Saynt    A(h-i- 
ane'':    the   walls    arc    covered    witli    nidc 
crosses  hewn  in  the  stone;  a  pointed  door- 
way   loads    from    a    small    cave    into    tlu- 
larji'est,  where  an  altar  was  once  criH-tcd, 
and  where  the  paj^an  Sc(jts  came  curiou-<- 
ly    to    heai-    tl'cso    stran^'crs    i)reaeli    th<' 
"Chrystyn    fay."      In    the    summer-time 
the   cattle    from    I>arnsmuir   sleep    there, 
and  only  when  a  strange  hand  of  gipsies 
sto})  for  th(^  ni<ilil   is  the  place  di^turhed. 
Perhajis  in  the  early  dawn  the  (dear  wa- 
ters of  the  "Hermit's  Well"  mirror  the 
{ghostly   faces   of   the   black-rohed    monks 
who  come  to  drink  of  the  manic  waters. 
Their  "  enday  "  came  very  soon,  for  the 
Scots  slan^htered  them  all  suddenly — 

"  Upohn    Holy    Thurysday, 
Saynt  Adriane  thai   slew   in    May, 
Wyth    niony    ofl"    liys   cumi)any 
In'  to   that'  holy    Islo   thai    ly." 

You  miolil  follow  the  foot-i)ath  hy  the 
sea  (if  yon  can  find  it),  for  all  the  grass 
is  spread  with  daisies  and  sea-pinks,  and 
after  walkiuii'  a  short  distance  you  will 
come  to  the  Podley  "Rock.  If  you  listen, 
you  will  probably  hear  a  voice  singing 
monotonously,  and  then  a  little  later 
you  will  see  the  figure  of  a  young  woman 
standing,  with  a  collie  dog,  perched  on 
the  topmost  ledge  against  the  sky.  Tier 
legs  are  bare,  and  lh(^  early  sunshine 
turns  her  tangled  red  hair  into  a  glory. 
She  is  strong,  and  in  a  weird  way  beauti- 
ful, rier  chant,  although  unintelligible, 
must  be  full  of  passion,  for  her  body 
sways  with  each  rising  cadence,  and  the 
collie  wdiincs  impatiently.  The  level  sun- 
light strikes  the  rock  and  gilds  her 
ragged  clothing.  This  is  the  "  mad  girl 
of  Barns,"  and  if  you  talk  to  her  she 
wdll  set  her  dog  at  you.  Perhaps  she  is 
a  descendant  of  the  primitive  Scots  who 


>lew    St.    A<Iri;ni    and    tlii-    i-    lur    pagan 
chant  to  the  Sun  ( lod. 

After  you  pa-<s  tlu'  empty  salmon- 
fisher'-<  hut.  you  return  to  the  highroad 
ihrough  rye-tield<.  This  is  the  best  way 
t<»  ai»i)roa(h  ('rail,  for  you  <ee  the  litfl" 
old  harlor  tir-t,  and  the  two  ancit  i, 
lanterns  that  have  shown  generations  ol 
fishermen  the  safe  entrance  to  it. 

For  nior,'  than  nin<'  hundred  years  tin- 
little  \illag('  ha<  clinig  to  the  braesidi  , 
lik<'  a  stonn-dri\v'n  uull.  an<l  owing  to  its 
-omewluU  i-(«hil<(l  i)o-..itinu  its  character 
has  remained  unchanged.  From  the 
to])  (d'  the  liank  Head  brae  you  watcli 
tlu'  boats  go  out  (d"  the  sunny  har- 
bor, and  the  sound  of  sida<hiiig  and 
the  cn-aking  (d"  <ail<  comc'^  up  to  you 
through  the  <|uiet  <tillne><.  One  by  one 
the  little  brown  i)oats  sliji  i)a>t.  spreading 
in  all  directions,  some  to  Fife  Xess,  oth- 
ers going  west,  down  i»y  ("ellardyke  and 
An<truther.  in  the  early  morning  the 
town  i-  bravely  beautiful,  the  sun  shines 
on  th<'  white  walls  of  the  ol<l  Ship  Inn, 
1-uilt  alnio-<t  on  toi)  of  the  harbor  wall; 
behind  it  the  sturdy  house<  cllnib  up  the 
brae,  ami  the  builders,  mindful  of  t]\v. 
great  storms  that  in  winter  swecj)  down 
the  North  Sea,  have  i)uilt  them  with 
strength,  and  without  ornament.  aii<l 
small,  so  that  on  looking  at  the  village 
one  thinks  of  a  rugged  little  old  man 
given  to  much  retrospection ;  for  this 
Fifeshire  town  ha^  had  a  long  and 
kaleidoscopic  past. 

Crail  has  always  been  a  fishing-village, 
and  there  is  no  place  on  the  North  Sea 
where  fish  are  so  plentifvd  as  in  the  stretch 
of  waters  between  the  island  of  May 
and  th.e  town.  In  the  year  450  a.d.,  King 
IxHulonis,  being  angry  with  his  daug'hter 
Thaney,  set  her  adrift  in  a  coracle  from 
Aberlady,  and  left  her  to  the  mercy  of 
the  waves ;  but  there  were  shoals  of  fish 
in  the  waters,  and  they,  recognizing  her 
as  the  mother  of  St.  Mungo,  followed 
after  the  little  boat  until  it  drove  into 
the  beach  of  the  island  of  May.  Since 
then  they  have  remained  there  always, 
and  because  of  these  fish  the  east  coast 
of  Fife  became  famotis,  so  much  so  that 
traders  in  the  ninth  century  came  across 
the  seas  from  the  Low  Coimtries  to  pur- 
chase salt  fish;  but  the  Scots,  ever  canny, 
drove  sticIi  hard  bargains  that  the  for- 
eigners   were    obliged    to    return    empty- 
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lianded.  mid  to  leani  to  catoh  and  to  i^alt 
tisli  for  thcmselves^ — fi-»li  1<'ss  sam'titicil 
and  li'ss  I'xpensivo  tlinii  tlm-r  wliirli  fol- 
lowed St.  Munjro's  luotlur. 

Crail  is  so  siiiall  an<l  unostentatious 
tliat  a  casual  (»l>sorvt'r  would  n<*v('r  dn  aiu 
of  the  linoaii:e  it  l>ears — a  lineage  so  long 
and  noble  that  many  a  large  town  has 
heeu  en\ious.  It  existed  long  before  the 
eleventh  century.  altlKuigh  it  wa>  not 
till  then  that  it  was  Hrst  rai-ed  to  th.- 
dignity  of  a  royal  Burgh  l)y  Malcolm 
Can-More.  Eater,  when  David  1.  came 
to  the  Scottish  throne,  he  built  a  castle 
at  the  toj)  of  the  Xethergate  I>rae.  over- 
looking the  sea,  an<l  for  many  years  this 
castle  was  a  court  n^sidenco.  William 
the  Eyon  fll(i:.-l214)  granted  a  chart,  r 
to  Crail,  which  was  s<'aled  by  hiin  and 
likewise  by  Pope  Innocent  II.  Ivobert 
the  Bruce  also  granted  a  charter  in  b'JdO, 
followed  later  by  one  signed  by  Robert  IF., 
and  finally  in  iriT)')  (^ueen  ^fary  signed 
the  last  charter,  granting  the  Burgh 
many  liberties. 

One  of  the  "  liberties  "  was  for  "  hold- 
ing of  a  free  market  on  the  Sabbath  day 
in  Crail,"  tlie  i>ermisslon  duly  signed  by 
the  Scottish  sovereigns.  These  markets 
were  held  with  great  regularity,  and  from 
all  parts  of  the  East  Neuk  flocked  anxious 
vendc^rs  and  ]nirchasers,  crowding  the 
market  gate.  Carts  full  of  merchandise 
rumbled  down  tlu'  long  St.  Andrews  Road, 
and  from  towns  as  far  west  as  Eeviii 
came  gay  crowds,  bringing  great  pros- 
perity to  Crail,  and  filling  the  open  space 
around  about  the  town  cross  with  noise 
and  laughter  and  shrill  bargaining. 

It  is  strange  to  think  that  this  sober 
little  town  was  once  so  full  of  noise  and 
bustle.  Xow  it  is  always  quiet  except  in 
the  evening,  when  Robbie  Kircaldy  goes 
through  the  market  gate  beating  his  drum 
and  calling  "  Notiz,"  announcing  in  a 
great  voice  some  infinitesimal  item  of  news 
from  the  daily  paper.  The  castle  and  its 
gay  company  have  almost  been  forgotten, 
and  now  the  esplanade  (where  "  guid  King 
David  "  once  walked)  is  used  by  sailors 
ajid  fishermen;  here  they  sit  in  the  winter 
sunshine,  or  walk  up  and  down,  five  paces 
in  one  dirtK?tion  and  five  paces  back  again, 
as  they  do  on  board  their  small  ships. 

Crail  prospered,  and  the  free  markets 
continued  until  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion-swept  over    Scotland;    then    an    act 


of  Parliament  was  passed  prohibiting  the 
Sabbath  mark«*ts  and  dirt\'ted  espcM-inlly 
against  the  "  izoiugs  on"  in  Crail.  This 
-uri>ri<»'d  and  grieved  the  Crailitcs.  who, 
ail  old  chroiii.-K-r  Miy<,  "  |>rotested.'' 
After  long  years  of  uninterrupted  roynl 
favor  the  people  acquired  a  certain 
bumptiousness,  and  ajtparcntly  the  **  pro- 
totations"  wi'iv  long  mid  loud,  for  the 
only  way  of  ^to])ping  tlir  markets,  and 
tln'  i)rotests,  seems  to  have  been  througb 
the  outlviiiir  towns.  Tims  it  was  tha; 
lime  yenrs  later  iIk-  Kirk  -i>-^ion  iif  St. 
Andrews  issued  an  <'diet  to  tlii<  <tTe<-t  : 
"  All  rieshci*s,  linen-drapers.  mikI  mer- 
chants of  St.  Andrews,  who  habitually  g" 
down  to  Crail  for  the  Sabbath  mark*' 
are  prt»hibit<'<l  from  repeating  tlu^  olVenc 
innler  i)ain  of  exclusion,  and  debarrim 
f>f  themselves,  their  wives,  bainis.  and 
servant^  from  all  ben«'ti(  of  the  Kirk  in 
tiuK'  coming,  namely,  bai)tism.  the  Lord'^ 
Sui)i)er.  marriage."  In  orck'r  therefore  to 
<top  the  Crail  free  market  it  was  found 
necessar\'  to  debar  the  people  of  St.  An- 
drews from  their  Kirk  instead  of  stamp- 
ing out  the  "goings  on  "  in  Crail  itself. 

In  1587  a  sort  of  compromise  was  ef- 
fected between  the  Scottish  Parliament 
and  this  little  gray  town.  The  market 
day  was  changed  from  Sunday  to  Satur- 
day, and  ])erhaps  tf)  mollify  the  hornet- 
a  great  privilege  was  granted,  this  l>eing 
that  on  the  day  of  the  Crail  market  there 
should  be  no  buying  or  selling  outside 
of  the  town  itself  from  the  ''  ]\Iid-Watter 
of  Eevin  unto  the  Pitmilly  Bum '" ; 
furthermore,  if  any  one  was  found  selling 
or  buying  within  the  twenty-live  miles 
radius  of  the  M id-Watter  and  the  "  bum," 
his  goods  were  confiscated,  "  one-half  to 
go  to  his  Majesty  the  King,  and  one- 
half  to  the  common  gude  of  Craille." 

The  dove  of  peace  finally  came  again, 
but  before  she  settled  in  the  village  her 
wings  were  bruised,  for  a  final  tussle 
ensued,  and  the  market  day  was  set  back 
further  in  the  week;  for  it  was  discovered 
that  many  hard  bargains,  begun  on  Satur- 
day, lasted  well  into  the  Sabbath  morning 
and  up  to  the  very  door  of  the  kirk. 

The  Auld  Kirk,  like  the  town,  has 
weathered  through  centuries  of  prosperit^' 
and  sorrow ;  the  belfry  tow^er  has  not  been 
restored,  and  it  rises  up  from  the  kirk- 
yard  over  the  tree  tops,  strong  and  beau- 
tiful, with  great  masses  of  ivy  clinging 
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like  old  legends  about 
it.  No  wonder  it  is 
strong;  it  has  defied 
no  less  a  destroyer 
than  the  devil  him- 
self. About  thirty 
yards  from  the  kirk- 
yard  gate  is  a  great 
blue  stone  that  was 
thrown  at  the  church 
by  Satan,  who  went 
to  the  Isle  of  May 
for  the  purpose  of 
getting  a  long  shot 
at  the  tower.  St. 
Adrian  and  his  many 
monks  began  build- 
ing the  auld  kirk ; 
and  St.  Adrian,  hav- 
ing gone  on  a  jour- 
ney, left  the  work 
in  the  hands  of  his 
master  workman. 
Now  it  so  happened 
that  the  devil,  dis- 
gnised  as  an  old 
man,  came  along  the 
roadway  at  sun- 
down, and  being  ap- 
parently very  tired, 
sat  down  and  listless- 
ly watched  the  busy 
monks  cutting  and 
car^dng  great  stones 
and  making  mortar. 
The  master  work- 
man, seeing  the  old 
man,  asked  him  if  he 
would  like  to  work 
with  the  monks; 
whereupon  the  devil, 

saying  he  knew  much  about  building, 
agreed  to  come  back  at  daylight  on  the 
following  morning.  For  three  weeks  things 
went  well,  and  then  one  morning,  when 
the  builders  came  at  sunrise  to  work,  they 
found  everything  scattered,  stones  out  of 
place,  carved  pillars  chipped,  the  mortar 
spoiled.  Everything  was  in  confusion; 
but  they  worked  all  the  harder,  the  devil 
working  hardest  of  all.  From  that  time 
it  happened  that  every  night  when  the 
work  was  completed  to  a  certain  point 
the  following  morning  it  had  to  be  re- 
done, and  the  monks,  very  much  puzzled, 
still  worked  patiently.  At  last  St.  Adrian 
returned  to   see  what   progress   had  been 
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made,   and  then   the   fat    was  in  the  fire 
for  the  devil. 

"  Noo    the    sannt    being    aiie    o'    the    richt 
stamp. 
Had   the   giftie   to   see  far   and   near, 
And    bringing    his    staff    ower    his    shin- 
banes, 
'  Fause    loon,'    says    he,    '  what    seek    ye 
here?' 
"  The    carle    was    noo    sair    dumbfomiert 
At  being  sae  easy  fund   oot, 
And  he  swore,  and  so  stamped  and  skirled, 
That  showed  what  he  was  wi'oot  doubt. 
"  When    his    sauntship    proceeded    to    beat 
him, 
For   an    ill-faured    iniquitous    loon, 
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11(>    raised   sic   rantiir   ami   yt'lliii'. 

As   fiiclited   ami   soauii'd   tin-   lialo   toon. 

'^  When   ho  saw  sic  a   Iml.lml.  and  riot, 
And   likely   to   end    in   a    fray. 
His   bit   duddies    he   drappit    and    l.oltfd, 
Kicht   air  to  the   Island  <.t    .May. 
"  When     he     liehlc d     Im-     (lauiic'('(|     and     hi- 
cajji'red. 
And    put   on    sneh    uneo"    wry    taces, 
riicii   a    nuiekle   n.ek   lillin",   he  cried  oot, 
•  ril   din;^'  your   hit    Kirky    in    pieces.'" 

Tiio  (U-vil  tlirrw  it,  l)ut  he  liaviii;;-  In-t 
his  tciiiiH'r.  and  Itoiii^-  handicappo*!  l»y 
an  intcrvt-ninK  -^pacc  of  sonic  seven 
miles,  the  roek  went  fortunately  wide 
of  the  niarlc. 
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■■  Into   ls\ii   MUiekle    picfrs    il    hrak, 

Aiie    lichted    near    hannd    l\illi«'    Law, 
At    llu'   anld    Cross   o"    (rail,    w  i    a    craek, 
Like   thunder,   the  ollu-r   did    fa'.*' 

('rail  jHttple  are  eaniiy.  and  tlu'  writer, 
kiiowinir-  this,  ends  witii  a  tiiial  and  eon- 
cdusivi'  argument. 

*'  Noo    if   ally   oiu'   (piestjons   the    facts. 

Or    ill    aii-lit    w<.ul.l    -.-ck    nt   deride    it, 
'I'liey    may    >ee't     whaiir    it     la-s,    with    the 
mark, 
()'      the      dell's      nuiekle      tlioom.      il      tho 
side    (.•!.•• 

In  L't.")'.)  a  UKU-e  united  and  sueoossful 
I'll'ort  to  de-troy  the  auhl  kirk  oeeurred. 
One  hot  June  niorn- 
iiiii'  the  town  awoko 
full  of  unusual  tw- 
citi'nient.  At  a  very 
( 'a rly  Ik >u r  ]ieople  were 
up  and  ahout,  p:roups  i 
of  excited  men  and  ' 
women  eonGTrejjrated, 
(iuarrellinj.i-  as  they  i 
toiled  np  tlu;  hni^j^ 
l»i'ae<i<le  from  the 
harhor.  Kaeh  poi-f, 
and  wynd  heeann^  the 
outlet  of  a  stream  of 
])eople,wdiich  emptied 
into  the  larj^e  river 
of  townsfolk  moving? 
swiftly  in  one  direc- 
tion np  the  Ili^h 
Street  toward  the 
kirk ;  the  body  of  the 
church  was  crowded 
to  tho  doors,  and  I 
many  who  came  too  | 
late  moved  about  | 
anxiously  in  the  kirk- 
yard,  striving  impa- 
tiently to  see  over 
the  heads  of  the  for- 
tu  nates,  who  made  a 
swaying  group  about 
each  window.  This 
was  a  great  day  in 
Crail,  for  no  less  a 
person  than  John 
Knox  himself  was  to 
preach.  The  incorpo- 
rated trades  had  all 
assembled,  each  in 
its  respective  loft^ — 
tailors,      joiners, 
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weavers,  and  smiths,  for  in  those  days 
this  little  seaport  town  had  other  in- 
dustries than  salting  fish.  Each  of 
these  lofts  bore  a  suitable  inscription ; 
these  have  long  since  disappeared,  but 
fortunately  records  have  been  preserved 
of  some  of  them.  Over  the  joiners' 
stall  was  this  inscription :  '^  Is  not 
this  the  Son  of  Joseph  the  carpenter 
whose  father  and  mother  we  know  ?"  The 
tailors,  not  content  with  a  text  and 
possibly  having  more  room  to  indulge 
their  fancies,  and  likewise  being  very 
conceited,  had  the  following  verse  carved 
for  them: 

"This  ancient  trade  since  Adam  was  a 
rebel, 
Justly  deserves  the  head  of  all  the  table, 
For  first  in  Paradise  it  did  begin, 
Which  reminds  us  all  of  our  original  sin ; 
But  since  that  sin,  the  case  has  altered  so 
Were  it  not  for  tailors  we  might  naked 
go." 

One  can  fancy  the  disgust  felt  by  the 
shoemakers   at  so  much  vanity,  for  they 
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wrote  only  this  text:  "  How  beautiful  are 
thy  feet  with  shoes." 

This  particular  morning  of  1559  was 
the  last  of  the  old  order  of  the  kirk. 
The  sun  shone  over  the  kirkyard,  warm- 
ing the  flat  stones  under  which  so  many 
of  the  old  nobles  lay  who  for  generations 
had  tended  the  nine  altars, — ^'  Schir 
Wilyem  Myrton,  Schir  George  Lum- 
misden,  and  Schir  Wilyem  Dischington," 
all  at  one  time  or  other  chaplains  of  the 
kirk.  But  the  Crailites  thought  little 
of  the  dead  as  they  scrambled  among  the 
tombs  for  a  better  view  of  the  open  win- 
dows. Finally  John  Knox  ascended  the 
pulpit,  and  a  great  quiet,  rivalling  the 
hush  of  the  kirkyard,  fell  upon  the  peo- 
ple. For  an  hour  or  more  he  thundered 
in  a  great  voice  against  the  iniquities 
of  its  former  worship,  and  so  kindled  his 
hearers  by  the  fire  of  his  zeal  that  the 
whole  congregation  with  shouts  began  im 
mediately  to  destroy  the  church,  pulling 
down  the  altars,  smashing  the  statues, 
and  breaking  windows.    When  John  Knox 
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tk'i)arti'(l    from    ('rail    that    day,    iiotliiii^^ 
was    left    of    tlio    ^n-aiiil    ol<i    rhurrh    l)iit 
the  tower  and  outer  walls,  the  mutilated 
remains    of    hundreds    of    year--    "t     ; 
tient  work. 

Some  years  elapsed  hefore  the  f-piril 
01  the  Reformation  contndle*!  ('rail,  for 
the  first  minister,  doiin  Mclvillt'.  cnin- 
l>laine(l  hitterly  that  tlir  Cathoiie  lic^vs 
(»f  tlu'  IJurirli  had  thnatene<l  t<>  *' Tak 
hyni  owt  o'  the  pulpot  hy  the  lu^^ns  |ear^| 
and  chais  hym  owt  of  the  town."  Areh- 
hishop  Sharp  tried  to  defeat  the  Preshy- 
tery,  and  evidently  with  som<'  suee<'ss,  for 
a  sons:,  eomposed  hy  some  of  the  0[)- 
posite  party,  is  still  pi' 

"When     ju^^^din<;     Sharji     In-     (mIIii.-     iir^t 

l)0«;an 
To    cheat    the    cliuicli    witli    Ikkmin    tru-ks, 

ho  ran 
To  ('rail   l)y  soa,  a   Hock  as  he  could  wish 
Them     he    did     feed    with    wind,    they     lie 

with    lish." 

For  many  jrenerations  Trail  was  rich 
and  prosperous,  hut  a  ^reat  pestihiico 
hroke  out  in  the  sev<.'nteenth  century,  and 
frightful  poverty  and  sufferin^^  followed. 
Ships  were  lost  at  sea,  many  of  the  men 
who  were  not  stricken  went  to  the  wars, 
and  at  last  the  town  council  met  to  face 
starvation  or  appeal  to  Parliament;  and 
now  the  once  proud  little  town,  which  in 
earlier  days  had  defied  Parliament,  nnist 
ask  for  help.  The  P)aillies  assemhled  to- 
gether and  drev/  up  a  piteous  appeal : 
"  We  he  ])ot  \-errie  poore  people  havein^ 
no  miens  to  live  upon  hut  cpdiat  the  sea 
and  our  connners  doth  afford ;  yea  for  the 
most  part  of  us,  not  a  hitt  of  meat  to 
put  in  our  bellies  quhill  the  samyn  be 
furst  gjotten  furth  of  the  sea  frae  quich 
the  pestilence  and  troubles  did  debarr  us."' 

Parliament  evidently  heaped  coals  of 
fire  on  Crail,  for  the  Paillies,  embold(Mied 
by  their  success,  made  another  app<'al, 
sixteen  years  later,  craving?  protection 
aii'ainst  intruding:  foreigners  who  "  out- 
reiked  "  ships  for  the  Orkneys  in  prefer- 
ence to  themselves. 

There  is  no  "  out-reiking"  done  there 
now,  for  the  little  East  Neuk  towni  has 
gone  (]uietly  to  sleep  like  an  old  man, 
to  dream  of  the  ingle-neuk  of  its  former 
days  of  greatness. 

The  industries  for  wdilch  it  was  once 
famous  have  all  gone,  fishing  alone  sur- 


viving, and  tiic  incorporated  trades  have 
U'ft  the  lofts  in  the  kirk  fm-  a  nn»re  cpiii't 
place  in  the  kirkyard.  The  towni  of  Crail 
!.as  not  altered  very  nnn-h  in  the  centuries 
liat  have  pass<'d  over  it.  This  is  jurhaps 
due  to  its  isolation,  for  until  within  the 
last  few  years  you  could  only  go  there  by 
'  tage-c(»ach ;  therefore  it  Ix'canx'  a  syno- 
nym f<»r  inac<M's>ihility.  *'  Were  ye  ever 
in  Am«'rica^"  asked  a  'ila-;iow  itody. 
**  No."  replied  his  friend.  "  Imt  I  Ikk  i 
brither  wha  was  aince  in  ('rail." 

Tinu'  and  Progress  have  fought  for  tlie 
town,  but  a^  vet  the  kindly  hand  of  Time 
has  unuirded  it  from  many  dcNtiMictive 
■  modern  iniprov<'nients."'  The  old 
■  T«»wn  lIoii^<',"  curiously  Mulch  in  ap- 
pearance, stands  in  the  middk'  of  the 
market  gate.  ()\<'r  tiie  doorway  and 
bearing  tlic  date  ir>()2  is  the  Crail  Arms 
carved  in  the  stone.  To  the  initiated  it 
is  a  riiiged  sldj)  with  four  sailors,  with 
I  crescent  on  one  ^ide,  and  on  the  other 
-i,\  stars.  I'^arther  <lo\\n  the  High  Street 
i-  the  old  ('oil"  Inn,  recjiristened  wIkmi  a 
little  caixing  of  two  famous  pullers  ii, 
kilts  was  set  aho\-e  the  old  lantern.  This 
inn  has  played  an  important  part  in  the 
liistory  of  the  town.  It  was  aixi  still  is 
the  meeting-place  of  the  "characters"  of 
Crail.  Its  pf)sition  aloiK-  must  have  been 
a  source  of  irritation  to  the  guid  wives 
who  sat  up  into  the  night  waiting  the  re- 
turn of  their  husbands.  Tt  projects  into 
the  street  in  an  inviting  maniH'r,  and,  go 
which  way  you  will,  you  must  always  pass 
it.  Many  old  Crailites,  reeling  home  in 
the  night,  have  come  face  to  face  with 
its  western  gable  shining  while  in  the 
moonlight.  TVrhaps  they  have  made  a 
circuit  about  it,  but  having  done  so,  they 
W'ould  stumble  up  against  the  lighted 
doorway  on  the  other  side,  and  here  they 
could  see  their  less  virtuous  friends,  and 
so  cursing  the  inn  for  its  ridiculous  posi- 
tion in  the  street,  stumbled  inside  in 
self-defence.  Some  of  the  characters 
who  met  in  the  Golf  Inn  have  been  im- 
mortalized by  Sir  Alexander  Money- 
penny,  who  wrote  verses  in  the  seven- 
teenth centur;^';  "  Schir  Wilyem  Disching- 
ton,"  chaplain  of  the  auld  kirk  and  a  man 
of  great  circumspection,  lies  peacefully  in 
the  kirkyard.  Clerk  Dischington,  realizing 
the  hopelessness  of  keeping  u])  family 
traditions,  stepped  aside  and  let  ^'  Schir 
Wilyem's  "  re]»ufa[ion  do  for  both. 
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"  Was  ye  e're  in  Crail  Town, 

Igo   and    ago, 
Saw  ye   there   Clerk   Dishington, 

Irani,  corum,  dago. 
His    wig    was    like    a   drookit   hen, 

Igo    and    ago, 
Its    tail    hung   doM^i    like    a    goose    pen, 

Iram,   corum,   dago. 
Keep  ye  well  frae   Sir  John  Malcolm, 
If  he  be  canny  mistaak  him ; 
Keep   ye   well   frae    sandy   J3on, 
He's  ten  times  dafter  tlian  Sir  John. 
To   hear   them   of  their  travels   talk 
Tae   gang   tae   Lonon's   but   a   walk." 

Sir  Alexander  Moneypenny,  ^'  Sandy 
Don,"  and  Sir  John,  each  in  his  turn, 
have  been  laid  in  the  kirkyard.  Clerk 
Disehington  lies  beside  his  pious  ancestor, 
and  now  only  the  verses  on  the  tomb- 
stones are  left. 

That  the  majority  of  ancient  Crailites 
were  virtuous  almost  beyond  belief  is  at- 
tested by  these  same  inscriptions.  How- 
ever, human  weaknesses  are  seldom 
carved  on  tombstones  for  posterity  to 
smile  at,  and  the  people  who  lie  in  Crail 
may  have  been  as  good  as  the  verses  on 
their  graves;  at  any  rate  those  who  took 
))art  in  the  funerals  were  disposed  to  be 
forgetful  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  dead. 
A  side-light  is  thrown  on  this  by  a  state- 
ment by  one  Isobel  Moncrieff,  who  com- 
plains that  fifty  pounds  is  altogether  too 
much  for  funeral  expenses  for  her  brother : 
"  There  being  brandy  and  other  li(|uors  in 
house  sufficient  for  the  occasion." 

Perhaps  the  town  is  most  beautiful  in 
the  autumn,  when  the  land  and  sea  har- 
\ests  are  gathered.  For  this  is  the  time 
that  artists  come  all  the  way  from  the 
south  of  England  to  paint  the  bonny 
town.  The  sunsets  at  this  time  of  year 
are  marvellous;  land,  sea,  and  sky  become 
glorified  by  the  splendor  of  the  sun,  and 
huge,  ragged  pieces  of  copper-colored 
clouds  flame  against  the  glowing  sky  like 
torches.  Between  the  sotting  sun  and 
the    clifl'    on    which    you    stand    lie    the 


waters  of  the  North  Sea,  and  seven  miles 
from  shore,  rising  out  of  the  glittering 
waves,  is  the  solitary  island  of  May,  where 
St.  Adrian  lies  buried. 

One  by  one  tlie  boats  come  into  the 
harbor,  laden  with  silver  cargoes  of  her- 
ring. The  apparently  deserted  town 
awakes  from  a  day-long  sleep;  doors 
open,  and  groups  of  people  come  down 
the  Nethergate  brae.  Yellow  lights  ap- 
pear in  the  windows,  for  the  vermilion 
glory  of  the  sky  gives  place  to  clear  twi- 
light, and  as  the  night  slips  over  the 
braeside  like  a  thin  veil  the  town  becomes 
ethereal,  and  you  wonder  how  it  is  that 
this  village,  showing  so  delicately  throug-h 
the  darkness,  has  remained  there  through 
these  long  centuries. 

If  you  could  see  the  town  in  the 
winter,  Avhen  the  summer  visitors  have 
gone  back  to  their  milder  climate  of  the 
west  coast,  when  the  great  northern  gales 
come  that  shake  the  shore,  churning  the 
waters  so  that  the  harbor-wall  must  fight 
bravely;  then  it  is  that  you  would 
realize  the  hidden  strength  of  the  old 
liouses,  secure  in  their  centuries  of  gales, 
which  stand  as  immovable  as  the  rocky 
coast.  The  fishermen  fight  their  way 
through  the  gusty  streets,  their  heads 
bent  against  the  storm.  Sometimes 
it  takes  hours  to  get  out  of  the  harbor, 
for  angry  waves  shoulder  themselves 
against  the  narrow  opening,  driving  back 
the  boats.  The  guid  wives  stand  at  the 
top  of  the  Rank  Head  brae  and  watch 
anxiously  until  the  outside  of  the  en- 
closure is  gained.  On  these  stormy  days 
Crail  is  veiy  beautiful,  the  incarnation 
of  strength.  No  gay  gondoliers  singing 
gay  songs  trip  to  the  boats,  but  the  grim 
Scots  fishermen  to  the  tune  of  the  great 
psalms  go  out  to  fight  the  everlasting 
storms.  The  salt  smell  of  the  sea-kelp 
rises  from  the  rock,  and  flocks  of  g-ulls, 
tired  of  being  driven  in  circles,  flutter  in- 
land, following  the  plough  and  filling  the 
brown  fields  with  sea  cries. 
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V ED' S :  ••  i'.tit  wliy,  wini  did 
yon  put  it  otV  till  last  \\\\j^\\ — or 
tliis  inorniii'i'  ratlicr — whoii  you 
knew  I  must  <ail  to-day,  and  tluTc  would 
be  no  (diancc  to — 1(^ — to —  Oli,  1  don't 
sec  how  I  can  oxov  fori^ivo  you!  Didn't 
you  l-noir?  Didn't  T  do  cventhinj;  tliat 
any  human  J?irl  could,  lo  sliotr  you  ^" 

Wa}/la}uJ:  "Yes,  dearest,  you  did;  and 
T  can  sec  it  all,  now,  lookinii-  l»acl<.  T 
know,  vcs,  liut  I  didn't  dare." 

Evohin:  ^'That's  what  T  can't  forpivo 
you  for;  your  want  of  faith  in  me — in 
yourself.    Tf  T  were  a  man — '' 

Wai/IanfJ :  ''  Oh.  rJnn't  he  a  man.  dar- 
linfi',  not  for  a  sin.nle  instant;  not  <'vcn 
to  convince  me  that  T  was  no!  a  man. 
I  own  it.  now,  hut  T  want  you  just  as 
you  arc.  just  as  anntlicr  woman  I"  He 
presses  her  liand  liai'd  as  it  lies  on  ilio 
seat  next  him  and  tenderly  crushes  her 
arm  and  tinuers  intertwined  with  his. 
They  are  seated  on  one  of  the  most  re- 
stricted sofas  in  one  of  the  remotest  em- 
brasures of  the  music-room  on  the  An^lo- 
Teutonic-Batavian  triple  turbine  wire- 
less 30.000-ton  Eitz  restaurant  steamer 
Merseyhavcldara,  which  is  to  sail  in  half 
an  hour.  Around  their  feet,  and  bulkinp^ 
well  "up  to  their  knees,  lie  packages  and 
bundles  of  farewell  oflPerinj^s,  the  poi^- 
ancy  of  c^iief  in  them  subdued  by  the 
gay  ribbon.s  and  silken  cords  of  their 
wrappings;  boxes  and  sheaves  of  flowers 
abandoned  hopelessly  on  the  floor  exhale 
a  rank  sweetness.  The  music-room  seats 
are  all  occupied  by  preoccupied  passen- 
gers, and  there  is  an  incessant  coming  and 
going,  and  laughing  and  talking  every- 
where. Tides  of  leave-takers  swell  and 
choke  the  passages  outside,  and  pass  in 
and  out  of  the  music-room.  From  time 
to  time  a  .young  man  enters  and  passes 


iind  the  nlac<'  on  an  api)arcntly  r.n- 
;i-(M's«.tul  tour  <d  dix-ovcry,  whicli  liie 
•  •■•upk'  in  tile  secret  nook  do  notliing  to 
pronmte.  Tlic  young  man  is  tall  and 
gangling,  with  a  face  to  mat(di  his  tigure 
and  a  sndk  of  incxliau-t  ibk-  amiability, 
lie  carries  aloft   a  loni;  |»a-tr])oard  box, 

ErrJipi,  <budd»'ring  against  th<'  <lionl- 
der  of  Waylaiid  with  a  deep  si^h  of 
e-ca|i('.  a>  the  un-uc<M'><ful  ex|)lorer 
nuikes  (tue  <d"  bis  disappearances:  "  He's 
gone  aiiain  I     Well  f 

W'li/Iiind:  '•  \\'a<  1  <aying  anything? 
I  tliouiiht  I  wa<  merely  fn-liiif/.  Oh  yes! 
^'on  do  forgive  me.  don't  you?'' 

Kri'ljiu.  smelling  tlie  buTudi  of  violets 
which  she  |)resses  fo  lier  nose  with  her 
free  hand:  "Ob  yes.  yc^s !  A  million 
times.  T  ojdy  bad  to  bav(>  something 
against  you  to  keep  fi-oin  -imply  melting 
and  flowing  away.  Oh,  dear,  bow  nice 
you  are,  and  how  wise,  (>ven  down  to 
these  violets!  Any  other  flowers —  'Sh  ! 
'I'here  he  is.  Xo !  lie's  gone  again;  he 
merely  glanced  in.  1  suppose,  by  the  look 
of  that  long  box,  he's  got  long-stemmed 
roses--American  Beauties,  of  course; 
possibly  Jacks.  He  doesn't  mean  any 
harm,  poor  fellow." 

Wnijland:  "  Oh  no,  he's  just  a  wan- 
dering idiot,  and  I  shall  not  kill  him — 
at  least  till  you're  gone." 

ErcJijn:  "  JIow  funny  you  are!  T 
didn't  know  you  had  so  much  humor — 
always  so  solemn  and  sententious,  till 
last  night.  But  last  night  you  were 
funny!  Do  you  suppose  anybody  ever 
made  love  before  in  a  taxicab?  Or  not 
made  it  exactly,  but  worked  up  to  it. 
With  Aunt  Bessie  there,  you  couldn't 
really  offer  yourself,  though  I  don't  be- 
lieve she'd  have  minded.  She  must  have 
seen  it  was  coming;  she's  always  adored 
you ;  and  I  knew  she  asked  to  let  us  drop 
you  just  to  give  you  a  last  chance.  And 
when  you  came  in  to  say  good-night,  and 
she  went  up-stairs  to  put  off  Iter  things 
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and  left  us  in  the  reception-room,  you 
didn't  lose  much  time,  did  you,  darling? 
It  was  simply  an  explosion,  that  was  all. 
But  how  much  time  you  did  lose  before 
the  explosion !     No,  I  can't  forgive  you." 

Wayland:  ^'1  don't  expect  it,  I  don't 
want  it.  If  you  forgave  me  you  might 
forget  me;  the  two  always  go  together, 
and  I  want  you  to  keep  me  in  mind  every 
breath,  every  pulse !  I  shall  you,  and  I 
couldn't  consent  to  excel  you  in  any- 
thing; though  I  couldn't  excel  you  if  I 
did  consent." 

Evelyn :  "  Well,  then,  don't  let's  talk 
of  it  any  more.  We've  only  these  few 
minutes  left,  and  we  ought  to  talk  about 
something  vital — make  every  word  hold  a 
lifetime  of  meaning;  don't  you  think  so?" 

Wayland:  ''Yes,  and  how  perfectly 
you  say  it,  how — " 

II 

Mrs.  Welby,  Miss  Matthe^vs,  Wayland 

Mrs.  Welby,  struggling  through  the 
riveted  furniture  of  the  music-room,  and 
the  flux  and  reflux  of  passengers  and  their 
laughing,  shouting,  and  talking  friends: 
"  Ah !  There  you  are  at  last !  Oh,  my 
dearest  child,  what  a  time  I  have  had ! 
I  thought  I  never  should  find  you,  and 
the  boat  would  carry  you  off  and  me  with 
you.  And  Mr.  Wayland,  too!  Well,  I 
can  certainly  trust  him  to  see  that  I 
don't  get  left.  Guess  what  I've  brought 
you !  But  no,  you  must  wait  to  get  oft"" 
before  you  look,"  She  disburdens  her- 
self of  two  boxes  which  she  has  been 
carrying,  putting  them  into  the  eager 
hands  of  Wayland,  and  then  recovering 
them  from  him  as  she  sinks  into  an  arm- 
chair facing  Evelyn.  "  Oh,  thank  you 
so  much.  The  whole  joke  is  in  not  look- 
ing, now.     But  where's  Mrs.  Farlane?" 

Evelyn:  *'  Taking  time  by  the  forelock 
down  in  her  berth.  She's  so  determined 
to  be  sick,  you  know,  that  she's  not  going 
to  lose  a  moment.  She  says  if  she  isn't 
sick,  it  will  be  just  so  much  pure  gain." 

Mrs.  Welby :  "  Dear  Mrs.  Farlane,  how 
funny  she  is !  So  much  character,  al- 
ways. Has  anybody  brought  you  any  of 
that  new  mousse  chocolate  yet?  Not 
that—" 

Evelyn :   "  I  love  it !" 

Mrs.  Welby :  "  I  don't  mind  saying 
it's    in    one    of   them;    but   the    other    is 


strictly  between  ourselves,  don't  you  know. 
Dear  Mrs.  Farlane !  If  I  had  only  re- 
micmbered  her  passion  for  seasickness,  I 
should  certainly  have  brought  her  some 
of  those  red  tablets;  I  don't  remember 
their  name,  but  you  know  them  by  their 
being  red.  And  now  " — flinging  herself 
back  into  her  chair  with  a  long  sigh 
of  expectation — "  tell  me  all  about  your 
where,  when,  and  how.  You  don't  mean 
that  Mr.  Wayland  is  the  only  one  of  your 
young  men  that's  come  to  see  you  off?" 
Wayland:    "No,  Mrs.  Welby;  only  the 


mm 


Why    did   you    put   it   off   till   last   night?" 


first  of  them."     He  exchanges  a  furtive 
hand-pressure  with  Evelyn. 

Mrs.  Welby:  "And  I'm  the  second. 
Well,  that's  something.  Sally  P^  She 
launches  this  cry  at  a  young  girl,  so  long- 
legged  that  her  skirts  have  not  been  able 
to  reach  her  ankles,  who  has  burst 
through     the     vermiculant     crowd,     and 
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i!.\i:n:irs  moniiil^-  maca/in 


"  I     THOUGHT     I     NEVER     SHOULD     FIND     YOU 


fliisliod,  riimplod,  and  paiitinji;',  comes 
lugpiii?^  a  larjie  ba-^kct  of  very  larp:e  grape- 
fniit,  and  stumbles  with  it  at  the  feet 
of  Miss  Matthews.  "  Why  in  the  world 
didn't  yon  leave  it  with  the  steward?" 

TIT 
Sally  Welby,  :Mks.  Welbv,  Miss  ^NfAT- 

TTIKWS,    WaVLAM) 

Salhj,  indignantly:  ^^  What  steward,  T 
shonld  like  to  know?  There  are  a  thou- 
sand stewards,  and  you  can't  catch  one 
of  them.  And  besides,  after  I'd  motored 
down  with  it  in  my  lap  from  Sixty- 
seventh  Street,  and  kept  them  from  tum- 
bling out  with  my  own  hands  all  the  way, 
do  you  think  T  was  going  to  let  any 
steward  gobble  them?  I  don't  call  you 
much  of  a  mother  for  sug-gesting  such  a 
thing."     She  casts  herself  upon  Evelyn's 


neck,  witli  nuiny  kisse-? 
and  teiidrr  muriiiurs. 
"  I  picked  th«iM  t)Ut 
niysi'If.  and  tliere's  one 
f<»r  every  kis«<;  and — 
hnw  d...  Mr.  Wayland! 
I  .lidii't  ^4'<'  ynu."  SI... 
liixc^  bini  licr  liand. 

\\'<i!ihi„'l:  "Ob.  I 
wasn't  liere— ('(imparl  d 
with  V. — " 

Sail,,:   "  Whnir 

/;/•'////(.  liastcning  fi» 

cnxcr     \\\<.     confusinn : 

"  A  lid    y<»u    were    <iiiit<' 

ri-bt.    Snlly.    mu<1    Ik.w 

l: I    :uid    kind    nf  you 

Im  tbiid<  <.f  grapefruit, 
nt"  :dl  Ibiii-^!  My 
laNoi'itc  fruit,  and  -<• 
ri  fri'-liiuL!'.  nii<l  t  b  <• 
\-  (•  r  y     t  biiu:-     at      s<  a. 

Ib.w     - 1     aii.l     kind 

..f  y.Mi:" 

.1//.V.  WrUnr.  -  \V<'11. 
I  iiiu-t  <ay  she  inigbt 
li;i\('  <bown  more  ori- 
ginality. Wliy,  .-bild. 
don't  you  know  tliat 
they  fairly  luitbc  you 
in  grajx'fruit  on  tlif^c 
b..at^^"' 

i^V/////.-  "r>ut  tbc.v're 
not  your  own  grafK'- 
fruit,  and — " 

Erehju,  pulling  h(^r 
down  an<]  ki«--l!ig  her:  ''And  llat 
juakes  all  the  ditbuvnce.  We'll  hav(^ 
yours  at  lunch  and  dinner,  and  the 
boat's  at  breakfast." 

i^alhj,  irrelevantly:  "I  saw  ]\Ir. 
Framer  on  the  outskirts  somewhere,  w^ith 
a  box  as  long  and  narrow  as  he  is,  that 
I  guess  had  American  Beauties  in  it ; 
and  I  guess  he  was  looking  for  you.  Ob, 
there  it  is  now!"  She  indicates  the  box, 
held  above  the  press  and  making  its  way 
irregularly  about,  as  if  seeking  a  posi- 
tive direction. 

Evelyn :  "  Oh,  well,  stoop,  Sally  dear, 
and  don't  let  him  see  you  !  L(^t  him  go 
and  leave  it  with  the  other  things  on  the 
saloon  table.  Can't  somebody  tell  him? 
Can't  vou,  Ea —  Or,  no,  that  won't  do! 
Oh,  dear!" 

Sally:  "There!  Tie's  gone  again. 
lie   went   out   of   the   door;   you    needn't 
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be  afraid.  But  I  don't  wonder  you  were. 
Why,  Nancy!  Well,  of  all  the  people! 
What  have  you  brought?  But  of  course 
I"m  not  asking." 

Mrs.  Welhy :  "  No,  you  don't  seem  to 
be,  and  I'm  very  glad  you're  so  thought- 
ful, Sally." 

IV 
Mrs.  Robert  Effinger  and  the  Others 

M?'s.  Eifinger :  "  Merely  a  trifling  en 
tout  cas,  if  you  must  know,  Sally,  before 
the  grateful  recipient  does."  To  Miss 
Matthews :  "  No  cards.  I  couldn't  think 
of  anything  you'd  hate  to  have  worse, 
Evelyn,  and  I  trotted  out  all  your  hetes 
noires  and  counted  them.  Bob's  coming 
with  something  at  the  last  moment,  I 
suppose,  but  I  beat  him  here,  and  I  feel 
pretty  sure  I've  beaten  him  on  the  en 
tout  cas.  Oh,  how  do  you  do,  Mr.  Way- 
land?  You're  such  a  shrinking  violet 
I  didn't  see  you  behind  that  basket  of 
grapefruit.  Are  you  holding  all  the 
things?  Then  why  not  the  en  tout  cas? 
Evelyn  doesn't  seem  dis- 
posed to  grab  it." 

Evelyn:  "You  haven't 
given  me  any  chance  to 
grab  it  yet,  Nancy.  Hand 
it  over."  She  reaches 
for  it. 

Mrs.  Effinger,  giving  it: 
"  There.  But  why  we 
haven't  left  all  our  offer- 
ings on  the  altar  in  the 
dining-saloon,  I  can't  un- 
derstand." 

Mrs.  Welhy:  "We  have 
no  confidence  in  the  at- 
tendants of  the  temple.  I 
feel  that  they'd  have  eaten 
up  every  bit  of  my  choc- 
olate mousse — " 

Mrs.  Effinger,  with  a  cry 
to  Evelyn :  "  Chocolate 
m,0'usse!  Oh,  give  me  one, 
you  greedy  thing!  When 
you  knew  how  I  adored 
them !  Actually  keeping 
the  box  shut!" 

Sally:  "Oh,  there  he 
comes  again  !     Or  it  does !" 

Mrs.  Effimger:  "He? 
It?" 

Sally :  "  Mr.  Eramer, 
with    a    box    of   American 


Beauties,  as  long  and  lank  as  he  is! 
See  it  moving  through  the  air!  It's 
coming  this  way."  With  a  skilful 
reproduction  of  the  motor-'bus  con- 
ductor's manner:  "'Elevated  road!  All 
keep  your  seats!  Bat  your  heads!' 
There,  he's  gone  again.    Evelyn's  saved!" 

Mrs.  Effinger :  "  Do  I  understand  that 
Miss  Matthews  doesn't  wish  to  meet  the 
bearers  of  gifts  ?  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  a  hint  to  me.  Good-by,  you  poor 
thing!  Bon  voyage;  many  returns  of  the 
same."  She  stoops  over  Evelyn  and 
kisses  her.     "Good-by!" 

Evelyn:  "Oh,  thank  you,  Nancy,  so 
much !" 

Mrs.  Effinger:    "For  going?" 

Evelyn :  "  For  the  en  tout  cas.  Stay 
and  see  whether  Cousin  Bob  can  beat  it!" 

Mrs.  Effinger :  "  For  pure  banality, 
it's  inapproachable.  But  the  fates  may 
tight  for  Bob;  he  may  bring  you  a 
shoe-bag !" 

ilf rs.  Welhy :  "  Oh,  don't  say  such  a 
thing!"     She  rises. 


"  Sally  !' 


t)T4 


llARPKirs    MoXrill.V    MA(iA/I.\K. 


Mrs.  E/fingrr:  "  lie  m<iij.''  To  Mr-^. 
Wi'll.v  niMl  Siill.v:  -('..111111-.  ix\rUr  T-. 
Waylaiiil:    '•  Mr.  \Vavlai..l  r" 

WdfflamI :  "  \v>,  vis.  A>«  >nnii  as 
I  can  catcli  a  stuwanl  ti»  jrivc  these 
thiiiiis  ti).  ' 

Mrs.  K ffi nger,  suhi\\  :    '*  Oli." 

Mrs.  W'elhy  and  Sally,  kissiiij;  Evelyn: 
'*  (i(»<Ml-l)y,  iK-ar.  Dtui't  lie  irreedy  with 
the  ehoc'olates.  Eat  all  the  «ira|M'fruit 
you  eaii,  Evi'lvn.     It  will  (1«>  voii  irnod." 


EVKI.'SX,    Wwi.wi) 

Evelyn:  "Oh,  cmh  \i<n  l.tHrvc  tlitv'ri' 
actually  prone?" 

WayJand:  '*  It  d.x-  -<  .in  i--  m-,,,,,!  m 
1k'  true." 

Evrlyn:  "Well,  new  let's  .l..n't  lose 
any  time!  (^'ou  don't  uiind  my  }::ram- 
mar,  or  inif^iraminar  ?)  They'll  Ix*  hack  in 
hordes  in  a  moment.  Where  w<'re  Ave  f 
She  vividly  presses  his  hand  with  each 
question.     "Where  were  we?" 

Wayland:  "I'm  with  you,  wherever 
you—" 

Evelyn  :  "  Oh,  don't  triv — he  trivial, 
T  Tuean.  You  were  saying  something 
vital ;  what  was  it  ?" 

WnyJand:  "That  T  love  you  hetter 
than  anything  in  the  universe." 

Evelyn :  "  And  I  you.  ]  jut  that  goes 
without  saying.     Oh,  I  know,  now !' ' 

Wayland:  '"  We  must — must — ^ti'ST — 
Fomehow — hofore  we  part ;  I  couldn't 
leave  you  without —  It  wouldn't  lie  part- 
ing.    But  with  these  people — " 

Evelyn :  "  Couldn't  we  bend  our  faces 
down — together — and  pretend  to  be  look- 
ing for  something  in  this  rubbish,  and — " 

Wayland:  "Oh,  you  darling  to  tliink 
howT 

Evelyn :  "  And  you  don't  despise  me 
for  thinking?" 

Wayland,  in  inexpressible  protest: 
"Oh!"  They  bend  over,  in  pretended 
scrutiny  of  the  packages  at  their  feet; 
a  loud,  jovial  voice  arrests  them. 

VI 

Effincer,  Evelyn,  Wayland 
EfHnger:  "Hello!  There  you  are  at 
last!  I  thought  you'd  decided  not  to  go, 
Evelyn;  been  all  over  the  ship  for  you. 
Hello,  Wayland!  What  are  you  doing 
here?     You're  not  going?" 


Wdylniid.  hero  ly  :  "Oh  no.  I'm  just 
tilling  in  the  time  helween  parting 
t  riend-." 

EfluKfcr:  '*  Well,  you  won't  have  naieli 
time  to  till  in  lu'tween  tnc.  Ship  sails  in 
about  ten  minuti's." 

Evrlyn.  witli  a  covert  eluteh  of  Wa\- 
land's  hand  :    "  (  )h  I      In  ten   iiiinntes  (" 

Efflni/rr:  -Well,  al.ont.  Haven't  you 
Ixard  the  warning  xciee  (d'  the  stewards" 

Evt'lyn,  con\"ulsively  :    "  Xol' 

Wayland.  indignantly:  **  il«i\v  can  \vc 
hear  anything  in  tlii<  din  f' 

Effhufrr.  glancing  r<»und  at  the  den^' 
laughing  and  -houting  thri>ng  in  tlir 
music-room:  "They  do  seem  to  he  hav- 
ing rather  a  ixi^iu]  time."  To  Evelyn: 
"(lu^'---  what  I'm  holding  behind  my 
back,  to  comiort  you  on  your  long  five 
days'  voyag-.'!" 

Evrlyn.  wildly:    "  A  shoe-bag?" 

Effinr/rr:  "  A  sl)(»e-bag!  Is  that  some 
of  Xancy's  rot  ^  Do  T  h^ok  like  a  man 
^hat  would  bring  a  shoe-bag  to  a  lovely 
girl  leaving  friends  and  home  on  an  oft- 
tried  trip  to  the  Old  World?  Why,  they 
starve  you  on  these  boats:  tea  when  you 
wake;  breakfast  at  nine;  bouillon  at 
eleven;  lunch  at  one;  tea  at  four;  dinner 
at  seven-thirty:  if  you  don't  have  some- 
thing betweentimes,  you  simply  perish. 
You  can't  live  on  flowers  and  chocolates 
and  grapefruit  and  en  louts  cases  (Nancy 
brought  that,  I'll  betV,  and  I've  been  to 
Dream's,  and  got  you  one  of  his  fairy 
copper  baskets!"  He  brings  it  round  in 
front  of  him,  and  Evelyn  clasps  her  hands 
in  a  feint  of  ecstasy  as  he  lifts  the  lid. 
"There!  It's  a  Dream  itself,  isn't  it?— 
full  of  dreams!  Did  you  ever  see  such 
a  load  of  indigesti-comestibles?  Try  one 
now — greatest  prophylactic  against  sea- 
sickness, one  of  these  gooey,  frost<^d  layer- 
cakes!  No?.  Well,  you'll  come  to  it; 
T  must  be  off;  going  ashore,  Wayland? 
What's  the 'matter?" 

Wayland,  with  his  eyes  fastened  on  a 
tall  form,  moving  on  the  skirts  of  the 
crowd,  with  a  long  narrow  box  borne  aloft : 
"'  Yes,  yes,  I'm  going — go — " 

Evelyn:   "Oh,  vv^hat  is  it?" 

Wayland:    "It  isT 

Effinger:  "Framer?  Why,  he's  been 
looking  all  over  the  ship  for  you.  I'll 
just  go  and  tell — " 

Evelyn:    "If  you  dare!" 

Effinger,      with      intelligence:       "Oh! 
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Well,  I  won't,  then. 
Come  along.  Way- 
land.  How  do  they 
put  you  ashore  on 
this  line  ?  I've  heard 
whistles  and  gongs 
and  stewards — which 
sounds  last  ?  But 
no  matter.  Good- 
by.  Miss  Matthews ; 
good-by  to  Mrs.  Far- 
lane,  for  me;  good- 
by,  Wayl—  Why, 
no,  you're  going 
ashore,  too!" 

Wayland:  "Yes, 
yes,  as  soon  as  I've 
signed  for  these 
things.  Don't  wait 
for  me."  To  a  dis- 
trict messenger,  bear- 
ing a  large  jar  of 
California  figs  :  "  For 
Miss  Matthews  ?"  and 
to  a  succession  of 
messengers  with  arm- 
loads  of  tulips, 
branches  of  bananas, 
and  baskets  of 
oranges,  grapes,  and 
apples  :  "  For  Miss 
Matthews  ?  For  Miss 
Matthews  ?  For  Miss 
Matthews  ?"  Sign- 
ing :  "  Well,  why  didn't 
with  the  steward?" 

Chorus  of  District  Messengers :  '^  Could- 
n't find  no  steward !" 

Effinger,  merging  himself  with  the 
crowd :   "  Well,  if  you  won't !" 

VII 

Evelyn,  Wayland 

Evelyn,  bitterly :  "  But  everybody  seems 
to  find  us!  Oh,  I  wish  I  hadn't  a  friend 
on  earth !" 

Wayland:  "Well,  they  can't  hold  out 
much  longer.  The  boat  starts  now  in 
less  than  six  minutes." 

Evelyn :   "  Oh,  I  can't  let  you  go !" 

Wayland:  "Nor  I  you.  But  I  must, 
I  must!" 

Evelyn :  "  How  cruel  you  are !  Let  me 
stay  with  you  !     I  won't — I  cant  go !" 

Wayland:  "And  I  can't  stay.  I'm 
going  with  you." 
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'Hello!    There    you    are   at    last" 


you 


leave  them 


Evelyn:    "  No,  no.     I'll  stay." 

Wayland:  "But  you  can't  stay  now, 
dearest.  Your  Not  Wanted  on  the  Voy- 
age luggage  is  all  in  the  hold.  You 
must  go !" 

Evelyn:  "Why  didn't  you  speak 
sooner — why  didn't  T  make  you,  I  mean? 
Now,  to  part  only  a  few  hours  after  we 
belong  to  each  other.  But  I  wont  blame 
you,  at  the  last  minute,  so !" 

Wayland:  "But  you're  not;  I'm  blam- 
ing myself." 

Evelyn:  "But  I  can't  let  you  leave 
me  here  alone — v/ithout  Aunt  Elizabeth, 
or  anything.  Oh,  where  is  she?  How 
can  she  be  down  in  her  berth  at  such 
a  time!" 

Wayland:    "I'll  call  her— get  her—" 

Evelyn :  "  No,  there  isn't  time !  Oh, 
hear  those  dreadful  gongs  and  whistles 
and  stewards  all  shouting  at  you  to  go 
ashore!  Where  is  Aunt  Elizabeth? 
Oh,    there   you    are — just    dropped   from 
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heaven    in    the    very 
Aunt  Elizabeth!" 


nick   of  time!      Oh, 


VIII 
Mrs.  Farlane,  Evklvx,  Waylaxd 

Mrs.  Farlane:  "What  an'  y(Mi  dninjr 
here,  you  crazy  things  i*  Mr.  Wayhind, 
I'm  astonished  at  you.  Don't  you  know 
the  boat's  just  starting?  Th<'y'll  l)e  pull- 
ing up  the  gangway.  Wliy  don't  you  go? 
Everybody  else  is  going,  and  I've  come 
up  here  from  a  sick — a  seasick — l)ed  to 
send  you."  The  screaming,  laughing 
crowd  is,  in  fact,  melting  and  ebbing 
away  from  the  music-room.  Mr.  Franier 
vanishes  through  the  door  with  Ids  tall 
box  of  American  Beauty  roses.  ''  What 
are  you  stopping  for?" 

Wayland,  very  seriously:  "Mrs.  Ear- 
lane,  I  am  engaged  to  Evelyn — " 

Mrs.  Farlane,  with  astonisluiient : 
"  Well,  I  should  suppose  so — aft<'r  last 
night !" 


Wdiildiid: 
nou':    and    yi-t- 
like  strangers." 

Mrs.   Farlan< 
What    do    you 
some  nonsense 
"  If  it's  a  joke. 


1    consitK-r    her    my 
-and    yet— we    nuist 


wife 
l)art 


.'    "  How,   like  strangers? 
mean  (      l''velyn,    is    this 
d"  \"ur-  '."     With  severity  : 
.Mr.  Wavlau.l— " 


Evelyn,  whimix»ring:  "Oli,  do  you 
think  he  could  joke  on  su(di  a  subject? 
People  have  btn-n  lu'aping  themselves  on 
us  ever  since  he's  been  lure,  and  they 
stare  so — stare  so — " 

Wat/land :  "  That  we  can't  i)art  as  we 
shoidd.  If  you  would  just  stand  a  little 
neanr,  so  that  I  could — could — without 
making  a  show  <^f  it — kiss  her  good-by — 
just — onc(^ — " 

Mrs.  Farlane:  "Oh,  you  ]>oor,  poor 
thing>I  1*11  stand  as  close  as  I  ean,  and 
cluster  round  you  as  thick !  Do  you  mean 
here?"  Siie  puts  herself  in  position,  and 
moves  this  way  and  that  so  as  to  inter- 
cept the  view  of  the  lingering  witnesses 
in  tbo  music-room,  and  Evelyn  and  Way- 
land  have  risen  for  a 
])arting  embrace,  when 
a  joyous  noise  bursts 
upon  them  from  a 
trooj)  of  young  men 
and  girls  v/ho  come 
|)ushing  into  the  placo 
with  incoherent  cries. 


IX 

Tfii:  Young  Men  and 
Gjrls  ;  Mrs.  Far- 
lane, Evelyn,  Way- 
land 

The  Girls:  ''There 
y  o  u  are  at  last !" 
"  Oh,  Evelyn,  such  a 
time  we've  had,  find- 
ing you  !"  "  And  we'll 
be  carried  off  with 
you,  now."  "  Here, 
last  chance!  All  the 
latest  publications  !'* 
"  I  knew  you'd  for- 
get a  steamer-chair 
cushion,  and  I've 
brought—"  ''  Don't 
tell    me    anybody    else 


has    given    you 

• .  •  1  ?        ^  ^  , 


grape 
fruit!" 


We   can't  1    You   mustn't  1' 


iiuiLi  "And      a 

Dream    basket  ?       Oh, 
how   cruel!     But 
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mine's  nickel-plated,  anyway!  I  pack- 
ed it  myself,  Evelyn !"  "  There  isn't 
a  moment!"  "Hurry,  girls!"  "Oh, 
good-by."  They  drop  their  gifts  at 
Evelyn's  feet,  and  crowd  Wayland 
from  her  with  their  multitude  and 
successive  embraces,  while  the  young 
men  shake  hands  with  Wayland  and 
Mrs.  Farlane. 

The  Young  Men :  "  Never  got  such 
time  out  of  three  taxies  before !"  "  We 
shall  all  be  up  for  speeding."  "  Real 
ambulance  gait."  "  Told  the  mounted 
cops  we  had  run  over  these  girls,  and 
were  taking  them  to  the  hospital."  "  If 
I  hadn't  seen  Wayland's  head  and  shoul- 
ders through  the  window  here,  we  should 
never  have  found  you."  "  Come !" 
"That's  the  last  call!"  "We  shall  all 
be  left — carried  off,  that  is."  "  Come, 
come!"  With  wails  from  the  girls  and 
babbled  and  bubbled  farewells,  the  party 
join  in  flight,  and  carry  Avith  them  the 
tall  figure  of  Mr.  Framer,  who  has  haunt- 
ed the  background  with  his  box  of  roses, 
and  without  attempting  to  leave  it  now 
involuntarily  vanishes. 


X 

A     Steward^    Mrs.     Farlane,    Evelyn, 
Wayland 

The  Steward:  "All  ashore,  all  ashore." 
Evelyn,  to  Wayland :  "  Oh,  go,  go !" 
She  glances  through  the  window.  "  Oh, 
they're  untying  the  gangway.  Oh, 
dearest  love,  go !  Don't  wait  for  any- 
thing! Throw  one  to  me  from  the 
pier!"  She  pushes  him  wildly  from 
lier.  "  Everybody's  looking  back,  and 
waving.  We  can't !  You  mustn't !" 
Wayland    wavers    frantically    and    then 


rushes     distractedly     away. 
What  have  I  done?" 
XI 


Oh,    oh! 


Mrs.  Farlane,  Evelyn 

Mrs.  Farlane:  "A  very  silly  thing; 
and  he's  done  another!  You  don't  de- 
serve each  other." 

Evelyn,  flying  to  the  window:  "Oh, 
there  he  is  on  the  gangway,  just  behind 
Mr.  Framer !  And  the  sailors  are  lifting 
it  and  the  men  on  the  pier  are  pulling 
it  down!  IIow  frightfully  it  swings  in 
the  air!  Oh,  I  can't  bear  to  look!  But 
I  must!  I  must!  What  a  dreadful  din 
the  whistle  makes!  How  can  they? 
Look,  look.  Aunt  Bessie!  Can  you  see 
liim  from  your  window?  Yes?  I  can't! 
Where  is  he — where  is  he?" 

Mrs.  Farlane,  at  the  next  window: 
"  He's  all  right ;  he's  on  the  pier,  nov/. 
Don't  you  see  him  ?  Just  beside  that 
idiot  with  his  box  of  roses." 

Evelyn:  "Yes,  oh  yes,  I  see  him. 
How  good  you  are,  aunty,  to  find  him. 
And  he  sees  me!  Yes,  he  does,  he  does! 
And  he's  kissing  his  hand  to  me!  Oh, 
he  remembered!  Oh,  you  darling!  Oh, 
my  dear  love!  And  I'll  kiss  mine  to 
you;  I  don't  care  now  if  the  whole  world 
sees  me."  She  kisses  her  hand;  then 
she  gives  a  cry  of  despair. 

Mrs.  Farlane:  "What  is  it,  Evelyn? 
Are  you  crazy?  What's  the  matter? 
Has  he  fallen  in  ?" 

Evelyn:  "  Xo.  But  Mr.  Framer's  got 
in  front  of  him  and  he  thinks  I'm  kiss- 
ing my  hand  to  him;  and  he's  kissing 
his  to  me.  Oh,  oh,  oh!"  She  bursts 
into  tears,  and  cowers  away  from  the 
window,  hiding  her  face  in  her  handker- 
chief. Mrs.  Farlane  strikes  an  attitude 
of  helpless  and  hopeless  compassion. 


A    Portrait    by    Velasquez 


TNI';  ^rn-iit  It:ili:iii  piiinlrr^  hiul  all  ix* wlim 
\'iliis(|in-/.  cniin'  ii|h.ii  tin-  -('ciic.  In  tli«-  .\<»rtli, 
luiix'iis,  X'jiii  iVvrk,  UciiiiiiJiiKlt.  ami  l"raii/  II. iN 
wen-  Ills  ciHitriMporaric-.,  ainl  ait  liouj^'^li  lit  wm-  a^-«»ciafr<l 
uifli  Kiilx'iis  (liiiiiii;  lii^  iiiiM-  iiioiitli'^'  slay  in  Spain,  ami 
<  nj<i\(<l  two  |(injr  visits  to  Italy,  no  painter  iiil!n<n<-((| 
lii>.  ^tyN".  Ilr  lia<l  no  alljnity  with  artists  of  tlic  |»a^l.  I.nl 
ac(M  ptcd  liini-tir  and  drew  Ids  «ivn  l»ow.  in  an  ape  and 
•  •oniilr\-  wlicrc  irnat  strrss  was  laid  on  nlii_Mons  tlK-nics. 
he  pi(M|n(<d  noil"  of  tliosc  fantasies  in  wliirh  Italian 
and  Spani-li  paiiitrr<  to(.l<  d<'!i^rlit,  scttintr  fortli  tlicir 
iniprc'^ioii^  of  lnMtiliid  cxi-'tcnrc  Mr  wa-  intcn'^tcd  in 
lilV  aliojit  liini  and  sccincd  to  doii1»t  tlic  cxi^tcnc*'  of 
niy-li'rioii>  lialord  saints,  and  an'rcU  witli  scrapliic  <'y('S, 
turning-  to  lii<  oartldy  f(H()ws  with  less  r<'^rnlar  features, 
the  infantas  and  courtiers,  the  dwnrfs  and  iinlKciles. 
l)(<'oniiim-  eonrt-painler  at  twenty-four  trreatly  favoretl 
the  de\'eh»pni<'iit  of  hi-  natural  heiit,  for  p(»rt  rait  lire, 
which  was  hi^  xocatlon.  has  (■\(r  kept  art  sincere  and 
fon-ihie.  Ilcnce  we  |ind  in  his  work  noiu'  of  the  laii^'"iiid 
dreaminess  of  the  Sonthhind,  none  of  the  myslic  heaiity 
and  wistful  mood  which  marl^s  his  ^'•reat  eont<'iiiporary, 
Miirillo.  (^»lllin}.'  with  a  jj-os)k'l  of  tlie  exact  truth  of 
lliln^;>  rallier  Mian  <d'  ideal  heaiily,  \'<'las(piez  preconceived 
the  most  strikiiiL;'  clia  raet<'ri-t  ic  of  modern  art.  hut  wa-^ 
iioi  accepted  foi-  mofe  than  t  v\o  hnndivd  ,\eai'-;.  lie 
showed  an  akri  sense  of  Ids  surroundings  and  ^ave  ji 
\\(ij:lit  of  m<anin£r  to  externnls.  The  ^resture.  tlie  scene, 
llie  li-ht.  (he  color  of  life  witli  Its  imporliinafe  reality, 
intere-N  (I  liiin  deeply  and  he  "-as  iie\','r  c<ni><'i(»iis  of 
his    limllalloii-. 

Tlie  idenlily  of  tliis  |)nrtrait  fr..m  the  eolleclI<.n  of  tho 
kite  William  Ik  KIkins  ]ias  h.on  lost,  hut,  flie  rldiness 
(d"  dress  and  eie^iaiice  of  manner  proelaim  (lie  fact  that 
\\\i-  lady  miisl  have  heen  ;i  pei'soii  <<\'  dl-t  Iiiel  ion  aii<l 
raiiiv   in   her  lime. 
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IT    is   now   sometliin^-   lik<'   bait*   a   ctii- 
tiiry  since  the  discoveries  of   Pnstnir 
taiiirlit  men  to   regard   bacteria   as   a 
factor  in  tbe  universe  at  times  bringin;^ 
disease  and  decay  in  tbcir  train,  bnt  in 
otber     ca.'^s     effecting     certain     clianges 
wliicb  are  necessars'  to  tbe  \v«'ll-lK'ing,  if 
not  to  tbe  existence,  of  men  and  animals, 
yvt  first  one  only  tbonpbt  of  tbcse  minute 
organisms    as    barmful,    l)ecause    Pasteur 
associated    certain    defects    in    bcnr    and 
wine    with    bacteria,    and    Lifter    i)n>V('<l 
tbat  intlammation,  ii-anarene.  and  siuiilar 
wound  troubles  came  from  their  intrusion 
into  the  blood.     In  bis  demon^^tratinn  of 
the    universal     distril)uti(»n     of     bacteria 
Pasteur    showed    (bat    li(|nids    like    meat 
extracts   or   bay   broth    miiibt    be  exposed 
to  the  air  among  the  snows  and  desolate 
rocks  of  the  Alps  without  harm,  whereas 
a  moment's  contact  with  the  atmosphere 
of  the  streets  or  even  with  what  is  com- 
monly   regarded    as     pure     countiy     air 
resulted  a  few  days  later  in  putrefaction 
and  decay  set  np  by  the  bacteria  carried 
in  the  air.     "  Dust  and  disease  "  was  the 
yjhrase  which  summed   up   the  situation, 
and  so  much  did  it  seize  on  people's  imag- 
ination that  a  man,  one  of  those  eccen- 
trics   so    characteristic    of    England,    is 
known  to   have  exiled  himself   amid  the 
highest  and  most  remote  of  the  Alpine  soli- 
tudes in  order  to  escape  the  contamina- 
tion which  hirked  in  the  twice-breathed 
airs  of  his  thickly  populated  home-land. 
Rapidly,  however,  it  began  to  be  realized 
tbat  bacteria  are  also  etfective  for  good: 
the  making  of  vinegar,  the  fermentation 
which  gives  rise  to  the  special  flavor  of 
sanerkrant,  the  changes  that  go  on  in  the 
rijx^ning  of  cheese,  were  ascribed  to  par- 
ticular bacteria,  and  later  on  a  number 
of  other  industrial  processes,  like  tanning, 
the  retting  of  flax,  the  curing  of  tobacco, 
were  similarlj^  set  down  to  bacterial  ac- 
tions,   though   the    idea   has    not    always 
been   confirmed.      While   the    actions    of 


iiaeti'ria  were  thus  so  nnieli  in  men'-> 
minds  it  was  natural  that  tliey  should 
W"  looki'<l  lor  ill  the  earth,  and  only  a  ver\ 
brief  i'xauiiuat  ion  was  necessary  in  order 
to  aseertain  that  tbe  ui)iK'r  eultivati'd 
layer  of  soil  was  swaiMuiug  with  minute 
organisms  of  all  kinds.  Most  of  these 
were  recognized  to  belong  to  tbe  class 
bringing  about  putrefaction,  to  which  we 
have  aln-ady  alluded,  and  for  some  tim(^ 
little  atteuipt  was  made  to  diiferentiate 
between  tbe  sjx-cies.  One  notable  di>- 
covi'ry,  bowi'Ver,  was  made  by  the  Jai)an- 
ese  savant,  Kitasato,  when  he  showed 
that  tetanus,  or  lockjaw,  wils  caused  by  a 
bacterium  residing  in  tbe  soil.  liut  tbe 
first  suggestion  that  the  organisms  in 
the  soil  possessed  any  agricultural  sig- 
nificance came  through  the  work  of  two 
French  investigators,  Schloesing  and 
^liintz,  who  in  1878  established  the  fact 
that  the  process  we  call  nitrification  was 
brought  about  by  living  agencies.  Tt 
bad  of  coui'se  been  known  from  time 
immemorial  tbat  rich  earth  will  become 
impregnated  witli  a  kind  of  nitre.  In 
fact,  the  best  way  of  l)ringing  about  this 
change  had  been  standardized  by  the 
chemists  of  the  Napoleonic  era  in  order 
to  provide  France  with  nitre  for  gun- 
l)owder-making  at  the  time  the  continent 
of  Euroi)e  was  cut  off  from  the  usual 
Indian  sources  of  that  indispensable  ma- 
terial for  warfare.  Chemically,  the 
process  is  one  of  oxidation ;  the  all- 
important  element  nitrogen  is  contained 
in  such  substances  as  flesh,  skin,  dung, 
urine,  etc.,  and  is  there  imited  to  carbon 
in  elaborate  compounds  w^hich  in  the 
process  of  nitrification  have  to  be  broken 
down  and  burned,  but  in  such  a  way  as 
to  leave  the  nitrogen  combined  with  a 
maximum  proportion  of  oxygen.  In  the 
laboratory  such  a  change  can  only  be 
effected  with  the  greatest  difficulty  and 
very  inefficiently,  yet  the  bacteria  in  the 
soil  can  carry  on.  the  process  slowly  but 
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without    waste.      It    is    indeed    of    great 
agricultural  significance,  because  the  ma- 
jority   of    our    cultivated    plants    must 
have  nitrogen,  but  are  quite  incapable  of 
utilizing  the  compounds  which  are  con- 
tained in  manure  until  this  preliminary 
cliange  to  nitrate  has  been  brought  about. 
Thus  one  of  the  factors  in  the  fertility 
of    the    soil    is    the    rate    at    which    its 
bacteria     will     in- 
duce   the    forma- 
tion    of    nitrates, 
and  their  develop- 
ment    is     so     de- 
pendent   on     the 
operations    of    the 
cultivator  that  we 
thereby  obtain  an 
explanation    of 
many   of  the   tra- 
ditional   practices 
of      the      farmer. 
We  need  not,  how- 
ever,    discuss     in 
detail    the    part 
played      by      bac- 
teria in  the  nitri- 
fication     process ; 
it  has  been  work- 
ed out  by  an  elab- 
orate series  of  in- 
vestigations,        in 
which     the     Eng- 
lish chemist  War- 

ington,  the  Russian  Winogradsky,  and  the 
American  King  took  honorable  shares. 

The  next  chapter  in  the  story  of  the 
soil  bacteria  was  the  discovery  of  organ- 
isms capable  of  building  up  the  free 
nitrogen  gas  in  the  atmosphere  into  those 
oompoimds  which  are  the  starting-point 
for  the  nitrate-making  bacteria.  If,  as 
we  believe,  our  world  has  cooled  down 
from  a  state  of  glowing  gas,  it  must  have 
been  started  with  all  its  nitrogen  in  the 
free  gaseous  condition.  TAventy  -  five 
years  ago  we  knew  of  no  natural  agency 
beyond  the  lightning  flash  which  could 
bring  such  nitrogen  gas  into  combination, 
yet  compounds  of  the  element  not  only  are 
found  all  the  world  over,  but  are  absolute- 
ly indispensable  to  the  existence  of  every- 
thing possessing  life.  But  despite  the 
dependence  of  animals  and  plants  upon 
combined  nitrogen,  they  only  shift  it 
from  one  state  of  combination  to  another; 
they   possess    no    power   of   making   new 


Root    of   young    Bean    Plant 

Showing  nodules  on  the  tap-root,  with 
a  few   smaller  ones  on   the  side    roots 


compounds  out  of  the  free  gas  in  the  air. 
Thus  they  cannot  increase  the  stock  of 
combined  nitrogen  in  the  world,  nor  do 
they  in  any  way  account  for  its  origin. 
The  first  accepted  step  in  the  solution  of 
this  cosmic  problem  came  when  two  Ger- 
man   workers,    Wilfarth    and    Ilellriegel, 
in  1886,  discovered  that  certain  bacteria 
exist  in  the  soil  which  strike  up  a  part- 
n  e  r  s  h  i  p       with 
plants  like  clover, 
peas,     and    beans, 
whereby    they    are 
able  to  bring  into 
combination     the 
nitrogen   gas   that 
has    diffused    into 
the   soil   from  the 
atmosphere.     This 
discovery     of    the 
nodule   organisms, 
so    called    because 
their    colonies    in- 
duce    the     forma- 
tion of  little  nod- 
ules  on   the   roots 
of    the    particular 
leguminous    plant 
with    which    they 
are        associated, 
threw    a    flood    of 
light     upon     agri- 
cultural   processes 
and         explained 
such     hitherto      incomprehensible     facts 
as    the    value    of    clover    and    alfalfa    as 
a     preparation     for     other     crops,     facts 
which     every     farmer     knew     and     had 
known     from     the     time     of     the     Ro- 
mans.    These  crops,  when  provided  with 
the    proper    bacteria,    not    only    do    not 
require  to   be  fed  with   nitrogenous   ma- 
nui'es,    but    actually    leave    the    soil    the 
richer  for  their  growth,  so  much  nitrogen 
have  their  bacteria   drawn   from  the   air 
and  left   behind   in   a  combined  form   in 
their    roots    and     stubble.       Readers     of 
Harper  s  Magazine  will  be  familiar  with 
the  success  that  has  attended  the  attempts 
of    the    United     States    Department    of 
Agriculture   to    domesticate,    as   it   were, 
these  all-valuable  bacteria  and  introduce 
them  into   soils  in   which  they  are  lack- 
ing,   thus    enabling   the   farmer  to   grow 
enriching  crops  like  alfalfa  on  land  where 
it  had  hitherto  failed.     The  end  of  this 
work  is  not  yet  in  sight,  but  it  occupies 
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the  attention  of  soil-invostiprators  in  all 
countries,  not  lenst  in  tlio  rnitoi]  States, 
where  the  problem  of  eons^rvinp:  soil  tt  r- 
tility,  instead  of  wastefully  sp**n(lin^  the 
\ir^in  aceunuilations  into  whieh  the  tii-st 
settlers  entered,  is  now  heeoniinp:  a  mat- 
ter of  iniportiinee.  Nhantinic  a  furtlKr 
larp:e  class  of  orii-aiii-ni<  have  Itccii  di-- 
eovered  whieh  re^i<l('  in  the  >nil  and  arc 
indeiiendent  td' 
the  k'<j:inninons 
l)lants,  thon^h 
like  the  nodnle 
organisms  t  h  e  y 
fix  and  h  r  i  n  ir 
into  combination 
the  atmospheric 
nitrogen.  The-t 
latter  org:anism<, 
we  have  reason 
to  believe,  are  an- 
swerable for  the 
great  acciiniTda- 
tion  of  nitrofi'en 
in  the  rich  black 
soils  of  the  ])rni- 
r  i  e  s  and  the 
Northwest. 

Such  have  been 
t  h  o  chief  hap- 
pen in  i?s  ill  the 
w  0  r  k  that  has 
be(^n  done  on  the 
bacteria     resident 

in  the  soil,  the  very  existence  of  which 
was  unrecognized  a  generation  ago.  We 
have  spent  so  much  time  over  a  historical 
introduction  in  order  to  give  the  proper 


NiTROGKN-FlXING  OWCiAMS-Wij    hkOM   BlaN    NoUULbS 

The  microscopic  photoRraph  represents  the  coloniz- 
ing stane  when  the  orRanisms  are  about  a  ten-thou- 
sandth of  an  inch  long.  When  they  enter  the  plant 
roots  from  the  soil  they  are  only  one-third  as  large 


c«in>t  it>iciit->  of  the  soil  lu^gan  to  bn-ak 
up.  t.hu<-  altering  the  essential  i>roperties 
nt  tile  ^eil.  A-  a  re>«uli.  however,  of  tlu'ir 
alti'mpts  xtnie  men  reported  that  the 
soil  actmdly  U'came  more  capable  of 
•growing  crops  than  before,  but  these  ob- 
>ervat'oiis  were  diflicult  to  understand 
and  Were  forgotten  (»r  wen*  i>ushe<l  aside 
into  tile  lindto  of  the  unexplained. 

'i'he  next  it<'m 
ill  tile  chain  of 
e\  idellee      was     de- 

ri\-e(|  fi-(.m  a  very 
niiex|H'eted  source. 
Ill  the  third  (piar- 
ter  (d"  the  last 
century  the  vine- 
yards of  Europe 
were  overtaken  by 
tile  pbyllox<M*a.  a 
111  i  II  II  t  e  iii<ect 
wliieli  lives  ui)ou 
the  roots  of  t  Ih' 
\iiie  and  event  ual- 
Iv  (li-troy-  it.  At 
tir-l  il  apiH'ared  as 
tlioiiLili  no  means 
eon  Id  be  found  to 
combat  the  pesti- 
lence, but  grad- 
ually various  rem- 
edies have  been 
discovered,  of 
which  the  most 
been  the  employ- 
species    of    vine    as 


widely    applied    lias 
nient    of    American 
the     underground 
the    old    varieties 


stocks,     upon     which 
esteemed    for    making 


perspective  to  the  account  which  follows     wine    were    then    grafted.       The    Amer- 
of  certain  interesting  new  developments. 

When  one  begins  to  study  the  bacteria 
that  reside  in  any  medium,  naturally 
enough  one  of  the  first  necessities  is  to 
get  some  of  that  medium  into  a  sterile 
condition  free  from  all  bacteria.  We  can 
then  reintroduce  into  the  medium  any 
particidar  species  instead  of  the  medley 
of  races  which  normally  inhabit  it,  and 


lean  vine  is  strong  enough  to  resist  the 
attack  of  the  parasite;  it  even  confers 
a  new  vigor  and  yielding  power  upon  the 
more  delicate  vintage  grape  that  it  car- 
ries, so  that  by  its  help  many  of  the  old 
European  vineyards  have  not  only  been 
regenerated,  but  also  made  to  produce 
more  wine  per  acre  than  before  the  ad- 
vent   of  the   phylloxera.      But   the   m.ore 


follow  up  the  changes  that  this  single     famous  vineyards,   where  are  grown   the 


race  brings  about.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  methods  adopted  for  steriliza- 
tion— heating  to  the  temperature  of  boil- 
ing water  or  treatment  with  chloroform 
and  similar  volatile  antiseptics  is  general- 
ly effective.  But  it  w^as  found  to  be  im- 
possible to  sterilize  soil  except  by  employ- 


grands  cms  that  bear  a  name  all  the 
world  over,  have  hesitated  to  use  the 
American  stock,  fearing  such  a  deteriora- 
tion in  the  quality  of  the  grape  as  would 
never  be  compensated  for  by  any  increase 
of  quantity.  The  remedy  against  phyl- 
loxera on  which  they  have  chiefly  relied  has 


ing  temperatures  so  high  that  the  organic     been  the  injection  into  the  soil  of  small 
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quantities  of  carbon  disulphide,  a  volatile 
liquid  giving  rise  to   a  heavy  poisonous 
vapor.      It    was    found    that    this    vapor 
diffused  through  the  soil  and  killed  the 
phylloxera,    while    the    root    of   the   vine 
took  no  harm.    In  this  way  the  phylloxera 
can    be    kept    in    check    if    not    actually 
stamped    out,    but    the    expense    of    the 
process  limits  its  adoption  except  in  the 
most        valuable 
vineyards.        The 
point  of  this  story 
is    that    a   certain 
Alsatian       vine- 
grower      before 
1894  made  the  ob- 
servation      that 
land     which     had 
thus   been   treated 
with     carbon     di- 
sulphide     became 
more      productive 
than    it    w^as    be- 
fore,    even     when 
the  destruction  of 
the  phylloxera  was 
left     entirely     out 
of     the     question. 
But  this    observa- 
tion remained  un- 
appreciated,     just 
like     the     similar 
records      of     the 
gain     in     fertility 

brought  about  by  heating  the  soil  to 
the  temperature  of  boiling  water.  Hov/- 
ever,  confirmatory  evidence  gradually 
accrued,  until  such  scientific  men  as 
concern  themselves  with  the  soil  have 
within  the  last  few  years  become  con- 
vinced that  there  was  a  real  and  novel 
set  of  phenomena  to  be  explained.  Some 
of  the  United  States  station  workers  even 
began  to  advocate  the  steam  heating  of 
soil  destined  for  the  growth  of  plants  in 
greenhouses ;  they  maintained  that  not 
only  was  freedom  from  certain  fun- 
goid diseases  and  animal  pests  thus  se- 
cured, but  that  the  productiveness  of  the 
soil  was  sufficieutly  raised  to  pay  for 
the  treatment. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  sort  of  change 
to  be  expected  we  may  describe  a  par- 
ticular set  of  experiments.  A  quantity 
of  ordinary  garden  soil  was  put  in 
pots  and  placed  in  a  chamber  to  w^hich 
steam  was  admitted  and  allowed  to  cir- 

VoL.  CXXT.— No.  725.-85 


AZOTOBACTER 

The  nitrogen-fixing  organism  that  is  free  in  the  soil. 
This  cut  represents  a  group  of  mobile  form  and 
shows  the  cilia  by  which  they  are  propelled.  Length 
rather    more  than    one-ten-thousandth  of  an  inch 


culate  for  about  three  hours.    After  cool- 
ing, the  pots  were  given  a  suitable  quan- 
tity of  water  and  planted  with  seeds,  a 
like  number  of  pots  containing  the  same 
soil     but     in     its     natural     state     being 
similarly    watered    and    sown.      The    two 
series  of  pots  containing  heated  and  un- 
heated  soil  were  then  maintained  under 
strictly     parallel     conditions ;     all     were 
placed  in  the  same 
greenhouse,      duly 
changed    in    posi- 
t  i  0  n    lest    any 
should      receive 
some  favorable  in- 
fluence      unavail- 
able to  the  others, 
and  kept   by   con- 
stant weighings  at 
the  optimum  con- 
tent of  water  for 
the      growth      of 
their    plants.      In 
the     end     it     was 
found     that     the 
yield    from    the 
heated      soil 
amounted    to    just 
about  double  that 
from    the    natural 
soil.  The  result  was 
found  to  be  a  gen- 
eral    one    holding 
for  all  the  various 
examined   and   for   all   the 
with    the    possible    ex- 
belonging    to    the    le- 


types    of   soil 
plants    employed, 
ception    of    those 
guminous  family. 

So  niLich  for  the  effect  of  heating: 
to  test  the  effect  of  other  methods  of  so- 
called  sterilization  the  same  fine  earth 
was  placed  in  closed  vessels  and  a  small 
qiiantity  (half  an  ounce  per  pound  of 
soil)  of  chloroform,  carbon  disuli^hide, 
toluene,  or  similar  volatile  antiseptic  was 
then  poured  in.  It  would  become  con- 
verted into  vapor  almost  immediately, 
and  would  then  gradually  diffuse  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  soil.  After  forty- 
eight  hours  the  soils  were  spread  out  on 
large  sheets  of  paper  and  turned  from 
time  to  time  in  order  to  make  certain 
that  every  trace  of  the  highly  volatile 
liquid  would  evaporate.  This  done,  the 
soil  was  put  to  grow  plants,  with  check- 
pots  of  untreated  soil  alongside  as 
before.     At  harvest  an  increase  of  crop 
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was  always  for.iid,  thou^^h  it  nt'V<'i*  nacli- 
rd  tlu'  !iia^nitu(lo  of  that  hruii^ht  ahout 
l)y  heatiii^^  the  soil,  but  rt^tod  soniewhon* 
ill  tlie  iiei^lilM)rhood  of  a  tliii-ty  i>or  coiit. 
oxcoss  over  the  yii'hl  fmiii  the  initn-at- 
ed  soil. 

Siniihir  residts  wiTe  ••htaincd  hy  many 
ill  vest  ifratoiN  in  all  countries.  Imt  the 
explanation      lias      only      recently      he«'n 
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Growiiif^  in  soil  that  has  Ijeen  sulijcctfd  U)  heat  or  antisc*j)tics. 
The  same  soil  is  used  in  each  pot.  In  No.  07  it  has  been  subjected 
to  no  treatment,  in  No.  79  the  soil  has  been  heated  to  the  temperature 
of  boiling  water,  in  No.  65  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  vapor  of  toluene 


reached  hy  two  of  the  yonn^x'r  j^-eiK'ration 
of  iiivesti^-ators,  T)octoiN  Russell  and 
Hutchinson,  who  are  attachc<l  to  the 
Rothamsted  Experimental  Station  at 
ITarpenden,  England,  the  oldest  of  all  the 
scientific  instituti(Mis  devoted  to  the 
service  of  a.iiriculture,  and  one  which  has 
always  maintained  the  most  friendly 
relations  with  the  many  similar  stations 
existiiij?  in  America.  Doctors  Russell 
and  Hutchinson  attacked  the-  prohlem 
simultaneously  from  two  sides,  Russell 
w'orkinp:  at  the  chemical  chanp^es  which 
the  heating  or  treatment  with  antiseptics  ment  contained  in  its  untreated  state 
had  hrought  ahout,  wdiile  Hutchinson  ahout  seven  million  hacteria  per  gram  of 
dealt  with  the  hacteria  present  in  the  soil  soil,  and  though  the  soil  was  stored  und(^r 
before  and  after  its  treatment.  conditions  favorable  to  their  multiplica- 

As  regards  the  chemistry,  one  striking  tion,  this  number  did  not  increase  grt^at- 
fact  soon  became  apparent— the  treated  ly;  evid(Mitly  it  represented  some  natural 
soils  show^ed  a  steady  accumulation  of  condition  of  equilibrium  at  which  lack 
ammonia  such  as  is  never  apparent  in  of  food  or  other  factors  limited  the  in- 
natural  soil.  In  fact,  under  normal  con-  crease  of  the  organisms.  After  the  soil 
ditions  ammonia  is  only  an  intermediate     had  been  heated  the  number  had  dropped 


stagi'    in    the    hrt-akdown    of    the    <trganie 
compounds    of    nitrogen    previous    to    tin 
formation    of    nitrates.      In    the    treated 
soils   not   (udy   did   ammonia    aeeumidate 
instead  of  nitrate.  I»ut  the  amount  fornu'd 
was   un])re<-e(lented,   far  greater  than   the 
-um    of    the    amm<»nia    and    the    nitrates 
that   would    he    lornied    in    the   sanu'   time 
in  normal  -oil-.     Clearly,  then,  one  eHeet 
ol"  the  treatment   had  U'cu  to 
brim:     abont      an      inerea-e(l 
-plittinu'    \\\)   of    the   organie 
matter  of  the  soil  and  libera- 
tion    of    aimuonia,    while    at 
the    saiiK'    lime    the    iiroe<'>s 
of  nit  ritieat  ion   which  would 
transforni     the     annnonia     a 
-tep     further     into     nitrates 
had   been   suspend<'d.     Turn- 
ing    now     to     the     changes 
in    the    bacteriological     flora 
which   aeeoiu|)anied   thi->  dis- 
tni-lianee     ol"     the     ehemieal 
action-     normally    g(»irg    on 
in    tli<'    -oil.    lliilcliin-oii    be- 
<j;\\\     b\-     eoillilMning     llie     ob- 
-(•i-\aii<pn    of    pi'exious    wm-k- 
cix    tliat    tli<-   soil    bad    by    no 
mean-     liecii     i-eiidei'ed    eoni- 
plelel\-  <tci'ile  by   its  heating 
or      treatment       with      anti- 
-(ptics.      There    lia<I    Ix'cn    a 
considerable    killing    off    of 
organisms,   but   those   which 
remained    took    a    fresh    lease    of    lib-    as 
soon      as      the     s(m1      was     placed      under 
proper    conditions    and     multiplied    enor- 
mously,   to    an     t'xt<'iit     that     never    pre- 
vailed    in     the    natural     soil.       Moreover, 
the    rate    of    increase    in    tli(>    number   of 
organisms    found    in    a    nnit    of    a    treat- 
ed    soil     b)ilowe(l     closely     the     increase 
in    the    amount     of"    ammonia    ])roduced, 
just  as  the  final    number  reached  by  the 
organisms   corresponded    to   the  eventual 
accumulation   of  ammonia.      To  take   an 
example,   one   of   the   soils   under  experi- 
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to  as  few  as  four  hundred  per  gram ;  four 
(lays  later  it  had  picked  up  again  to  six 
iriillion,  after  which  no  more  counts  were 
possible,  so  numerous  had  the  colonies 
become.  Similarly,  after  treatment  with 
toluene,  the  number  of  bacteria  per  gram 
fell  to  2,600,000  as  a  result  of  the  treat- 
ment, then  when  the  antiseptics  had  been 
rem,oved  and  the  soil  was  moistened  and 
put  under  proper  conditions  the  numbers 
rapidly  rose  to  40,000,000  in  nine  days. 
It  was  thus  evident  that  the  two  sets  of 
phenomena,  the  increased  production  of 
ammonia  in  the  treated  soils  and  the 
much  greater  number  of  bacteria  which 
the  soil  was  carrying,  should  be  connected 
together,  though  which  was  cause  and 
which  effect  was  not  yet  certain.  An 
examination  was  then  made  into  the  na- 
ture of  the  bacteria  remain- 
ing alive  in  the  soil  after 
the  treatment,  and  it  was 
found  that  there  had  been  a 
certain  though  not  great 
amount  of  selective  killing. 
Certain  groups  of  bacteria 
had  been  destroyed,  but  the 
organisms  which  split  up 
organic  matter  and  set  free 
ammonia  were  far  more 
abiiTidant  than  before.  More- 
over, the  experiments  made 
it  plain  that  the  extra  am- 
monia found  in  the  soil  must 
be  wholly  set  down  to  the 
greater  numher  of  these 
ammonia  -  making  bacteria. 
There  was  no  evidence  of  a 
stimulus  that  had  made  the 
individuals  more  effective; 
no  better  race  been  bred  by 
killing  off  the  wasters. 

The  problem  that  now  re- 
mained was  to  find  the 
cause  of  the  rise  in  the  num- 
bers of  the  ammonia-making 
bacteria  in  the  treated  soils. 
By  stei')S  which  are  too  tech- 
nical to  be  set  out  here  it  be- 
gan to  be  clear  that  the  determining  factor 
must  be  looked  for  in  the  untreated  soil. 
Instead  of  a  factor  promoting  the  growth 
of  bacteria  in  the  treated  soils,  it  ap- 
peared more  probable  that  the  natural  soil 
contained  some  negative  agency  which 
limited  the  multiplication  of  the  bacteria 
and  kept  them  down  to  a  comparatively 


low  level.  The  partial  sterilization  by 
heating  or  treatment  with  antiseptic  cut 
out  this  limiting  factor,  thus  allowing  the 
bacteria  to  develop  to  a  fourfold  extent, 
accomi)anied  by  a  fourfold  production  of 
ammonia  for  the  uses  of  the  plant. 
Search  for  anything  of  a  chemical  char- 
acter, any  toxic  substance  present  in  the 
ordinary  soil  and  destroyed  by  heating, 
was  unsuccessful ;  but  under  suitable  con- 
ditions of  experiment  "the  presence  was 
revealed,  in  the  natural  soil  only,  of  a 
large  group  of  new  organisms  whose 
presence  had  hitherto  been  ignored. 
These  organisms  are  not  bacteria,  but, 
are  large  and  comparatively  complex 
(creatures  of  a  distinctively  animal  nature, 
belonging,  in  fact,  to  the  great  group 
of  Protozoa.     The  important  point  about 


A    SIMILAR    Series    of    Rye    Plants 

The  soil  in  these  experiments  was  from  an  exhausted  arable  field 


them,  is  that  they  normally  feed  upon 
bacteria;  in  fact,  under  artificial  condi- 
tions of  culture  they  cannot  be  grown 
and  multiplied  except  in  a  medium  in 
which  a  number  of  bacteria  have  first  of 
all  been  worked  up.  These  protozoa  are 
much  more  sensitive  than  bacteria,  and 
are  completely   destroyed  by  the  partial 
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sterilizMt inn    i»nM'<<>«*s    wliicli    Icavo   snuu' 
of   the   hactrria    iniliurt.      Tlioir   ri'iiioval 
is  follow. '(1  l>y  a  tlfVilopiiH'iit  of  llu-  sur- 
viving   l>a«-toria    to    an    rxtont    that    was 
iicviT  iMissii.l*'  ill  tli<'  iiiitrcatiMl  soil.  wIumo 
the  proto/.na   k«  |>t    tin*  haetrria    in   chij-k. 
i*roto/oa    have    n<»w    W'on    fnunij    in    all 
of  till'  many  typi's  of  soil  cxaniino^l;  the 
s]Hvit's    art'    \vr\     various,    hut     as    thoy 
U^lont?   to   a   <*lass    that    has   hitherto    ro- 
ccivt'd  little  attention  from  sricntitir  nu-n 
it  is  impossihli'  as  yot  \n  say  nni<*h  al.out 
thoir     life     history.       Pmiuinent     amnnir 
them  are  forms  n\'  that   m<)hile  nr,«j:anism 
known   as  AnKela.  a   speck   of  i)rt>t(iplas- 
i^ie  j«'lly   of  constantly   ehan^rinu:   sha|»e. 
which    moves    hy    i)nttin^    out    arms    ;ni«l 
rlowin^  into  them,  which   has   \n*   mouth. 
hut  engulfs   its   haeterial    fond   and    then 
dijjrests    it.      These   amn-ha'   Ix-lon^   to   tlw 
.same    family    as    the    white    eorpu>-<'les    id' 
the      hloo«l,      th.- 
leueocytes     which, 
a  c  e  o  r  d  i  11  ^-     t  o 
M  et  eh  11  i  kotV's 
vivid     theory,    are 
the    ji-uardians    of 
o  u  r     own     hodies 
and      jireserve      us 
from    disease.      In 
the  blood  the  finie- 
tion    of    tlie    leu- 
cocytes   is    to    at- 
tack and  consume 
any  intrusive  hae- 
teria,     such     as 
either    set    ii])    iu- 
flammatiou     loenl- 
ly  or  fiive  rise  to 
c  e  r  ta  i  n      fevers 
when  they  are  dif- 
fused     generally 
throug-hout       t  h  e 
hlood.    We  recover 
f  r  0  m    the    fever 
when     the     ](mi- 
cocytes     liain     the 
upper     hand     and 
8'et  rid  of  the  in- 
vading    liost     of 

poison-making  bacteria,  so  that  it  is  one 
of  the  objects  of  modern  medicine  to 
stimulate  them  to  their  task.  "But  in  the 
soil  the  position  is  inverted;  the  bacteria 
are  necessaiy  to  its  fertility,  for  they 
have  to  convert  otherwise  unavailable  ma- 
terial  into  jilant  food;  conseciuently  it   is 


liACTLRIA     COLOMHS     DLVtLOPKD     FROA\     SOIL 

A  photopfraph  of  Rclatine  i)latcs  showinj?  the  colonies 
of  bacteria  that  have  developed  from  a  small  unit 
fHiantity  of  soil. 

A — Untreated  soil  containini^  about  7  million  bac- 
teria per  prram  of  soil.  B — Soil  that  had  previously 
been  heated.  It  developed  .s7  million  colonies  per 
pram  of  soil.  C — Soil  that  had  been  exposed  to 
toluene  vapor.  It  developed  104  million  colonics  per 
gram  of  soil 


the    amuha'    jirex  inir    upon    tlu'    bacteria 
which  niu.-l  he  k«  pt  in  check. 

We    uia\    iiou    resume   tlu'  step-    in    the 
ariiument.     \\'«'  must  begin  with  the  fact 
that     the    fertility    id"    the    soil    depends. 
I'llu-r    factors    U-ing   «Mpuil.    u|ton    llu'   ac 
tivity  of  its  ha<*tv'ria  n'du<iug  the  roiduc 
(d    past   vegetation   <u-   manure   to   --impi' 
compounds  like  ammonia  or  nitrat«s  upoi 
vhich   plants   can    W^i'A.      When   soils   arc 
partially    sterili/.od    by    heating   or   tn-ai 
uiciit    with    an    antiseptic    their    fertilit.\ 
i-    iucrenM-d.      This    incna-e    is   due   to   a 
more    rapid    lU'oihietiou    within    th»i    soil 
o|    ammonia,   caused   by   a    mult  i|)lication 
of    ammonia-making    haderia    to    an    e.\- 
ieiit  never  e.\|wrieneed  ill  llu-  natural  s<ul. 
riie>c  do   not    >o   mulii|»ly    in    the   natural 
>oil.   Iwcansi'   tluy   an-   kept    in    check    hy 
<crtain   large  organisms   which   live  ujion 
the  haet"ria — a  position  of  natural  e<|ui 
1  i  h  1-  i  u  m       I H  ■  i  u  - 
maintaiiicd    l,c- 

t  ween         t  Im'         two 

groups  of  organ- 
isms, tlu'  destroy- 
ers and  their  prey. 
The  partial  st<'ril- 
i/at  iou  processes 
wIimIIv  or  almost 
\\hiill\'  wipe  out 
the  1 )  r  ( »  t  o  /  ( t  a  , 
w  Ik' re  u  p(»ii  the 
auMU(una  -  making 
bacteria,  <d"  whi(di 
a  lew  survive,  rap- 
idly multiply,  lie- 
caus(»  they  are  re- 
licn-ed  of  the  nor- 
mal check  to  their 
numbers. 

The  theory  is 
admirably  consist- 
ent, and  also  finds 
support  in  a  num- 
ber of  incidental 
facts  which  need 
not  here  be  de- 
tailed ;  though  it 
has  not  yet  been 
found  i)ossil)](>  to  demonstrate  it  positive- 
ly— by  adding  })rotoZ()a  to  a  soil  pre- 
viously free  from  the  ])rotozoa  and  finding 
that  its  fertility  is  thereby  reduced.  But 
from  various  lines  of  evidence  we  may 
assume  with  confidence  that  these  large 
protozoan  organisms  do  normally  inhabit 
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soils  and  exert  a  very  powerful  and  in- 
jurious influence  on  their  fertility. 

The  question  now  arises  whether  any 
practical  application  can  be  made  of  the 
observations  we  have  been  describing; 
will  it  be  possible  on  a  field  scale  to  get 
rid  of  these  in- 
jurious organisms 
and  so  allow  the 
beneficial  bacteria 
to  have  a  freer 
scope?  Of  course 
we  should  not 
thereby  be  adding 
in  any  way  to  the 
total  amount  of 
plant  food  in  the 
soil ;  we  should 
only  be  enabling 
the  farmer  to 
realize  the  inher- 
ent capital  rather 
more  rapidly.  In 
any  ordinary  soil 
there  exists 
enough  nitrogen 
to  supply  the 
needs  of  fifty  or  a 
hundred  f  u.  1 1 
crops,  yet  because 

in  any  one  year  the  bacteria  cannot  con- 
vert more  than  a  small  fraction  of  it  into 
forms  which  the  plant  can  use,  the  yield 
of  our  crops  is  kept  down  to  a  compara- 
tively low  limit.  Moreover,  when  manure 
is  put  on  to  the  soil  it  has  to  undergo  sim- 
ilar bacterial  transformations,  with  the 
result  that  a  large  portion  is  always  left 
over  in  the  soil.  This  residue  not  only 
remiains  unrealized  until  another  year  or 
more  has  elapsed,  but  to  a  large  extent 
it  is  never  recovered  at  all.  To  take  an 
example:  one  of  the  plots  on  the  experi- 
mental field  at  Rothamsted,  which  has 
been  growing  wheat  for  nearly  seventy 
years,  has  annually  been  fertilized  with 
barnyard  manure  containing  about  two 
hundred  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre. 
Of  this  two  hundred  pounds  about  fifty- 
two  has  been  recovered  in  the  crop,  thirty- 
four  pounds  is  still  in  the  soil  and  might 
be  recovered  by  further  cropping,  but 
no  less  than  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
pounds  has  been,  wasted,  and  has  gone 
either  into  drains  or  into  the  air. 

This  is  an  extreme  case,  but  we  have 
other  evidence  to  prove  that  of  the  nitro- 


Pleurotricha 

One  of  the  large  organisms  in  the  soil,  belong- 
ing  to   the   Protozoa,   which  devour  bacteria 


gen   furnished    to   the   soil    in   such   fer- 
tilizers as  barnyard  manure  rarely  more 
than  about  fifty  per  cent,  is  recovered  in 
the  crop.     As   nitrogen   is  the  most   ex- 
pensive  of   all   fertilizers,    costing    some- 
thing like  fifteen  cents  a  pound,  what  a 
reward   will   there 
not    be    if    the 
waste  of  the  other 
fifty  per  cent,  can 
be     reduced    even 
by  one-half !     This 
is     the     practical 
gain     that     is     in 
sight;    but    it    al- 
ways   takes    some 
time  before  an  ex- 
periment   can    be 
translated     from 
the    purely    scien- 
tific stage  to  that 
of   practice — from 
the   scale   of   pots 
to    that    of    acres. 
Moreover,  the  par- 
tial sterilization  of 
the     soil     in     the 
field    is    a    pretty 
wholesale      under- 
taking,    because 
soil  down  to  the  depth  only  of  eight  or 
nine  inches  weighs  one  thousand  tons  to 
the  acre.     Still,  sooner  or  later  our  trials 
will  reach  a  cheap  and  practical  issue. 

But  if  we  do  succeed  we  shall  have 
only  added  one  more  to  the  number  of 
new  discoveries  v^hich  are  as  old  as  time: 
Virgil  in  his  Georgics  describes  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  obtained  by  mixing  the 
surface  soil  with  weeds  and  rubbish  and 
burning  it  gently,  and  the  practice  is 
still-  followed  among  the  native  cultivators 
in  India.  Success  will  onl;^  be  the  first 
step  in  that  tam.ing  and  domestication 
of  the  microscopic  faima  and  flora  of  the 
soil  which  will  remain  for  many  genera- 
tions the  problem  of  science  applied  to 
agriculture.  We  have  before  us  the  prob- 
lem that  confronted  primitive  man — we 
have  to  kill  off  the  weeds,  to  repress  the 
savage  beasts,  to  encourage  this  kind  of 
grass  until  it  becomes  a  wheat  plant,  to 
domesticate  that  other  wilding  until  it 
7^ields  beef  and  milk,  and  all  this  work 
has  to  be  done  among  an  invisible  popula- 
tion, and  of  which  the  very  existence  was 
unsuspected  but  a  generation  ago. 


Keepin,2:    Up  With    Lizzie 

H)'    //vl7AV;  HACIIIiJJJ.K 

TIN''    I  loiiiiraMc   Socrates   P(itt<r   was  !i«il>lc>t    IIkwcm*  o'    tlic   voinifj:  iiiaiiliood    o' 

the   only    "scientific    man"    in    tlu'  l'"air\  i^-w,     fell     in     lo\c     witli     In-r.       No 

villa^H'    of     Kairview,    Connecticut,  wonder.       We    were    all     ioiid    o'    T.izzic. 

In   everv'    i)oint   of   inanliood    lie    wa>    far  Tliev  wen'  a  iiair^omc  cnupl^',  an'  to^ctlicr 

alu^id    of    his    nei^lihors.       In    a    wav    lir  altont   liall'  tiie  time. 

had    outstripped    himself,    for,    while    hi-  "  W'clh   Sam    le^an    to  a-pire,  an'   notii- 

ideas    were    hi;,dily    modern,    he    clun^r    to  in^  would  do  lor  l.iz/ie  hut  Mis^  Parnd.v's 

th(^  dress  and   manners   that    prevailed    in  -ehool    at     ilardea>^tle    at    seven    hundred 

hi>^    .\onlh.       lie     wore    hroadcloth    ev<'ry  dollars    a    year.      So    they    ri;^L:('d    Ik  r    up 

<lay     and     a     white    chok<'r.     and     chewed  splciidifh  an'  away  >-lie  w«nt.      I'fom   that 

i(ih;i<*eo,    ;in<|     iioNcr    permitted    his    work  day  sh<>  <et    the   pace   l*<u'  thi-<  eoiumunity. 

to    interfere    with    the   even    tenor  of    his  I);in   had   t(»  ki-ep  up  with    lj//i<'.  and   >o 

conversation.     lie  loved  the  old  tinx-s  and  his    father.    Hill     Petti^n-ew,    sent    him    to 

fashions,  and  luul  a  drawling-  tongue  and  lIar\anL     ()ther  i:irl-  started  in  the  i-aee, 

often  s])oke   in   the  dialect   (d'  his  fathers,  an"    the    lir-t     u  e    knew     there    was    a    hij^- 

loviiiii'    the    ^'ound    (d*    it.      This    satirical  *i<ld    in    thi-^   maiden    handieaj). 

mood  was  sure  to  he  tlavored  with  cli])])ed  "  W'elL  S.im  had  Ixcii  a-pirin'  for  ahout 

words  and  chanpMl  t^aises.     The  straiiiicr  thi-ee  month-,  when   he  he^an  to  perspire, 

(d'ten    took    him   for  a   "hayseed,"  hut    on  '{'he  ext  ras  up  at   I  lardcasth'  had  exce<'ded 

further   ac(iuaintance    oi)ened    his    mouth  his    exjx-etations.       He    wjis    ptin'    a    hot 

in  astonishment,  for  Soc.  Potter,  as  many  pace  to  keep  mji  with  Lizzie,  an'  it   looked 

called    liim,    was    i\    man    of    in<ii:-1it    an<l  as  if  his  moral--  was  melt  in'  away. 

l<'arniu^-  and   of  a   (pudit\-   «d'   wit    herein  "I     was    in    the    noi-iheni    i»art     o'    the 

rcv<'aled.      lie  was   at   limes   an   enuincer,  county  ojic  day,  an'  saw  sonn-  wonderfuh 

an  attorney  and  counsellor,  and  always  a  hi^,  Ted,  tasty  api)les. 

l)liilosoi)her.       lie    had    an    oliice    over    the  "'  What  ye  doin'  wit  h  \'er  a|)ples  ^'  says 

store     of     Samuel      llen-^haw,     and     made  I   to  th(^  f.i rower. 

a     specialty     (d'     de<'ds,     titles,     ei)ii:rams,  "'I've  sent    the  most  of  'em  to  Sanna-I 

and   witticisms,  llensliaw,  o'    l''airview,  an'   he's  sold   'em 

He  sat    with   his    feet,  on    his   desk   an<l  on  conmnssion,'  says  he. 

his  nnud  on   the  suhject    of  extravagance.  "'  What  <lo  ye  ^i't   for  'em  ^'   I   asked. 

When   h(^  was  dolni;'  husiness  hv.  sat  like  "'Two  dollars  an'  ten  cents  a.  harrel,' 

oIIkm-  men,  hut   when   his  thoufj^ht  assumed  sjiys  he. 

a    de.u-ree   of  elev:ition    his    fe<'t   rose    with  ''The    next    tim<*    T    went    into    Sam's 

it.       lie    l)(>iian    his    stoiw    hy    explaining'  ston^  ther(^  were  the  same  \-<-(\  apples  that 

that  it  was  all  tria'  hut  tlu'  names.  came  out  o'  that  orchard   in  tli<-  northern 

"This     is    the    halloou     aii'c,"    said    he,  part  o'  the  county, 

with    a    merry    twinkle    in    his    «z:ray   eyes.  "  *  How  um<-h  ai-e  tlu'se  npples  ^'   I  says. 

'The   inventor  lias   1(m1   us   into  the  skies.  "'Seven  (kdlars  a  harrel,'  says  Sam. 

The   odor   of  ^asoliiK*    is    in    the    path    of  "' TIow^  is  it  that  you  «-et  seven  dollars 

the    cade.       Our    thoui>hts    are    hetween  a   harrel   an*   only   n^tuni   two  dollai-s  an' 

(^arth    and    heav(ai ;    our   ]nMC(>s   have   fol-  ten  cents  to  the  i>Tower?'  T  says, 

lowed     our     aspii-ations     In     the     upward  "  Sam  stuttered  an'  changed  color.      I'd 

llift-ht.        Now     h(>re     is     Sam      llenshaw.  Ix-en    his   lawyer   for  y(>ars,   an'   T   always 

Sam?      Why,   he's    a    merchant    priiu-e   o'  talked  plain   to  Sam. 

Fairview— jiTocery    business—had    a    jjrirl  " '  Wal,    the    fact    is,'    says    he,    with    a 

— name    o'    Lizzie — smart    and    as    i)urty  laiidi    an'   a    wink,   'T    s(dd   these   api)lcs 

as     a     wax     doll.       Dan     Petli^^rew,     tlu^  to  my  ck-rk.' 


e:eepin(J  III*  wi^rii   lizzik. 


(IS!) 


"  '  Sam,    .y<;  re,    wast  in     y(!r    (jnciiis, 
says.     '(Jo  into  iJk'  railroad  biisiiH^ss.' 


(HK^ciis    an'    (licir    laniilics.       Now     LIz/i<' 
an'   Dan   w<;r-(!  l/olli  up  in  Uumi"  lowers  an' 

"^  Sam  was  kind  o'  slianKyfaccd.  lookin,'   down,   an'    (lial    was    f)rol)al)ly    IIk; 

"'  It   (M)sf-s    SO    inuci)    to    live;    1    liavo    to  H'ason  tlicy  didn  I   sec  each  other. 

niak(!    a    hi^'    proHt    sonicwlKyrc!,'    says    he.  ''  !ii,a;ht  away  a  war  l)(!f'^'an  f)etw(H;n  t\u) 

'  W  you  had  a  (lau^lit<3r  to  educate,  you'd  rival    houscis   o'    Ileiisliaw    an'    Petti^'rcjw. 

know  the  reason.'  ThiO   first    w(!    knew    Sani    was    l)uihlin'    a 

'''  r  bonji^'lit  a,  hill,  o'  ^"oods,   an'    noticed  iww  house  with  a   tow<'r  on    it      hy  jinfj;;o! 

that    liau)    an'    hutt(;r    w(!re    uj)    two   (^enls  an'   hardwood   finish    insid(;  an'   half  an 

a,  poiuid   an'  flour  four  cents   a   sa(rk   an'  acre    in    the    dooryard.      The    tow(!r    was 

otlier  things  in  proportion.      I    didn't  say  ior   Li/zie.      It  signalized   luir  ris(;   in   the; 

a,   word,   hut    I    se(^   that   Sam    |)ropos<'d    to  connnunily.      It    put   her  one   (li^lit   ahove 

tax   the   comnuinily   for    the   educalion    o'  anybody   in    l^'aii'view. 

that  Lizzie !  i^irl.    l^'olks  began  to  complain,  "As    the    house    ros<:,    u|)    wc^nt    Sam's 

but  the  tax  on  each  wasn't  Jieavy,   an'  a  ])ric(!S     again.        I      went     over     to     the 

good  many  p<^ople  owed   Sam  an'  wasn't  store    an'     bought    a,     wet'k's    provisions, 

in    shape   to    (|uit    him.      Then    Sam,    had  an'     when      I     got     the     bill      I     s<'(;     that 

Ihe  best   ston^    in    the    village,    an'    evei-y-  he'd     tax<!d     ni<!     twenty-nine     (Hsnts     for 

body   was    kind    o'    promi    ol"    it.      So    we  his  impr()V(!jri<'nts. 

stood  tliis  assessment  o'   Sam's,  an.'   by  a  "  I  niet  one  o'  my  friiiuds,  an'  I  says  to 

general    tax    paid    for    tin;    education    o'  Idm,    '  Wal,'     I     says,    'Sam    is    goin'    to 

ijz/ie.       Sh(i     made     friends     an'     saibnl  makie   us   pay   for   his    new    lious(!   iui'    lot,. 

around   in.   automobiles   an'   spent   a  i)art  Sam's  ham  is   ut)  two  cents  a,  |)ouiid,  an' 

o'  the  Christmas  holidays  with  the  daugh-  bacon,  butter,  an'  Hour  in   proportion.' 

ler    o'    Mr.    Beverly    Oottrich    on    Fiftli  " '  Wal,    what   (Jo   y(!   ex|)ect'^'   says   he. 

'\venu(\     an'     yoinig      Px'verly     (Jottricdi  'Lizzie  is  in  high  society,  an'  he's  got  to 

l;rouglit    her    Iiouk^    in    his    big,    ro(\    run-  keep    up    with    h(;r.      Lizzie    nuisi,    have    a 

about.     Oh,  that  was  a  great  day  in    1^'air-  hom<;  pr'opcr  to  one  o'  her  slalion.      Don't 

view! — that  red  runabout  day  of  our  his-  ]h\  hard  on   Sam.' 


tory  wIk^ti  the  x>il<''h(rr  Avas  brokeui   at  the 


I    ain't,'    I    says. 


hit  Sam's  house 


i'ountain  and  they  that  looked  out  of  the     ought  to  be  proper  to  his  station  instead 
wind(jws  trembled.  o'  hers.' 

'^Dan  Pettigr<!W  was  home  from  Harvard  "  I  had  just  sat  down  in  my  office  when 

(or   the   holidays,   an'    \\()   an'    Lizzie   met      Pill  Lettigrew  came  in      Sam's  gniat  rival 
at  a  church  party,     'i'hey  h(;ld  their  heads      in    the    groccn'y    an'    as[)iration    busiruiss. 
very    high,    an'    se(;m(!d    to    desi)is(^    (^ach      He'd  boughl,  a  new  automobile,  an' wantcid 
other     an'     everybody 
e1s{!.         Word      w  (rn  t 
around  that  it  was  all 
off     betw(!<;n     '<'m.        It 
se(!m,s    that     tlu^y     had 
riz-~not  riscMi,   but    riz 
--far  a})Ove/  (;ach  other. 

"  Now  it  often  haf)- 
pi'iis  I  hat  wh<!n  the 
y  o  u  n  g  iiHCAtud  the 
lower  o'  their  aspira- 
tions an'  look  down 
u  p  o  11  the,  earth  its 
average  inhabitant 
seems  no  larger  to 
them  ilia  11  a  r<'(\  ant. 
Sometimc/S  there's  no- 
body in  sight — that  is, 
no  n-al  body — nothirr 
but  clouds  an'  rain- 
bows    an'     kings      an'  With  his   Mind  on   thu   Subject   of    Kxtimvahanc 


G!)()  ii.\!:im;i:"s  moxiulv  MAiiA/iM-:. 

me  to  draw  a  iiK^rt^^aK*'  <»n  his  lions*'  an'  llu-    jK-nplc    throve    an'    ^n\v.      A-    inices 

lot   for  two  tlmusainl  doHars.  uint    up    »li"*Hiu-y    went     down,    an*    wis- 

**  '  VouM   hi'ttor  fro   hlow,'   I   says.      'It  di»ni    rose    in    value    like    nuat    an'    tionr. 

looks  liko  l»a«l  husiiicss  to  niort^agre  your  Si'i'Mu-d    so    cveryhody    that     had    a    dol- 

hoine  for  an  autoinuhiU'.'  lar    in    the    hank    an'    --onir    that    didn't 

"'It's  for  the  l)eiu'iit  o'  my  customor^^,'  iionj^ht  antomohiK-s.     Tiny  k<|>t    mo  husy 

says  he.  drawin'    contracts    mu'    deeds    an'     mort- 

"  *  Somct hinji'    pnrty     for    'em     to    look  j.  ai^cs    :ni'    snrveyin'     land    an      ^cai-ehin' 

at  r  I  a--ked.  litlc^.    an'   »»'   conr<«'    1    pro-.|H'iv«l.      More 

'*  '  it  will  (piicken  deliMri.  iio.  ihan  half  tin-  population  <'onverted   prop- 

"  '  V«»u  ean'l  afford  it.'  1  -a.\-.  erty   into  ca<h   an'  ca>h   into   folly — auto- 

"■ '  Ves.  1  can,'  says  he.  "I've  pit  up  niohiles.  piaiio-playcrs.  forcij^n  tonrs,  V(»cal 
priees  tw<'nty  |ier  <'ent.,  jin'  it  ain'i  a  -ojn'  hMl-^ic,  modern  lanyua^'cs.  an'  the  aspira- 
te hother  nu-  to  pay  for  it.'  lions  n\'  other  iieo|)lc.     They  were  pnttin' 

"'Oh.    tlu'ii    yo;ir   customers    are   ;:oin'  it  on  t-ach  otlu-r.      I\\«'r\    man  hail  a  dce|) 

to   l)ay    for    it!'    1    -ays.   'an'   yon're   oidy  >cheme    for    makin'    the    other    feller    |)ay 

a  pfuarantor.'  :or   his    fnn.      Remind-^   me   <»'   that    verse 

"'I  wouldn't  i)ut   it   that   way.'  says  he.  from    /eehariah.    '  1    will    >lio\\     them    no 

^  It  costs  more  to  li\4'  tlu'<e  dny<.     I\verv-  m<'rey.  -aith   the   lj.nl,   hut    I    will  deliver 

thiii^-  is  jfoin'  up.'  exci-y    man    into    the    hand    of    his    nei;.;h- 

'' '  Includin'   taxes,'    I   says   to   ]Vi\\,  an'  hor.'      Now    the   1  an»n    hii-iness    has  ^xvn- 

wont  to  work  an'  drew  his  mortjia<i('  for  ernlly    hj-i-n    lucrative,   hut    here   in    Fair- 

him.  an'  he  not  liis  automohile.  \  ii'W    then'    was    too    nnieh    competition. 

"I'd   intended   to   take  my   trade   to   hi--  We     w«'re     all     1  an>n<.        I'',\ cryhody     was 

store,    hut    when    I    <aw    that    he    planned  l:.xin'  everyhody  d-e   I'or  hi-  luxuries,  an' 

to    tax    tlw    community    for    his    luxuries  nohody  c(»nld  -;i\e  a  cent  —  nohody  hut  me 

I    ehaii^-ed    my    mind    and    w<'nt    over    to  an'   K|)h    Mill,      lie  didn't   huy  any   auto- 

Eph  Hill's.     He  kept  the  oidy  other  decent  niohile  or  huild  a    new   house  or  semi   his 

grocorv'-store   in    the   villaire.      llis   i)rices  irirl   to  the  >eniinary.      lie  k<'i>t   hoth  feet 

were  just  ahoiit  on  a  level  with  the  others,  on   the  i^round,  hut    he  put    u|)  his  prices 

"'How   do  you   explain    it   that    pric<'s  alonir  with  the  rest.      \W  an'  hy   Kph  had 

have  p:ono  \ip  so?'  T  asked.  a   mortiinjic  on   ahout   half  the  houses  in 

"'Why,   they   say    it's   dne  to  an   over-  the   \Illai:('.      That    showed    what   was   the 

liroduetion  o'  <i-old,'  says  hv.  matter  with  the  other  men. 

"'Looks  to  me  like  an   overpro<luction  "  The  merchants  all  g-ot  lixcr-complaint. 

of   argumeni,'    I    says.      'The    old    luirth  There  were  t\v?nty  men  that  I  used  to  see 

keeps  shellin'   out   more  jrold   ev'ry  year,  walkin'   home   to   their  dinner  every  day 

an'  the  more  she  takes  out  o'  her  pockets  or  down   to   tla^  post-office  every  evenin'. 

the  more  I  have  to  take  out  o'  mine.'  T>ut   they   didn'f    walk    any   more.      They 

"  Wal,  o'  course  T  had  to  keep  in  line,  seiul  alon^-  in  their  automohiles  at  twenty 

so  I  put  up  the  prices  o'  my  work  a  little  miles    an    liour,    with    the    whole    family 

to  he  in  fashion.     Evervbody  kicked  good  around    'em.       Th(\v    looked    as    if    they 

an'  plenty,  an'  nobody  worse 'n  Sam  an'  thonj>ht  that  now  at  last  they  were  keepin' 

Bill    an'    Ephraim,    hut   I   told    'em    how  up  with  Lizzie.     Their  homes  were  empty 

Ed  read  that  there  was  so  much  gold  in  luost  o'  the  time.     The  reading-lamp  was 

the  world  it  kind  o'  set  me  hankerin'.  never  lighted.      There   was   no   season   o' 

"  Ye  know  I  had  ten  acres  o'  woni-  social  converse.  Every  merchant  but 
ont  land  in  the  edge  o'  the  village,  an'  Eph  Hill  grew  fat  an'  round,  an'  com- 
while  others  bought  automobiles  an'  such  plained  of  indigestion  an'  sick  -  head- 
luxuries  1  invested  in  fertilizers  an'  hired  ache.  Sam  looked  like  a  moored  bal- 
a  young  man  out  of  an  agricultural  loon.  Seemed  so  their  morals  grew 
school  an'  went  to  farmin'.  Within  a  fat  an'  flabby  an'  shif'less  an'  in  need 
year  I  was  raisin'  all  the  meat  an'  milk  of  exercise.  Their  morals  travelled 
an'  vegetables  that  I  needed,  an'  sellin'  too,  but  they  travelled  from  mouth  to 
as  much  ag'in  to  my  neighbors.  mouth,   as   ye   might   say,   an'  very   fast. 

"  Well,  Eairview  under  Lizzie  was  like  More'n   half  of  'em  give  up  church   an' 

Rome  under  Theodora.     The  immorals  o'  went  off  on  the  country  roads  every  Sun- 
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think 


an'      you 
money   if 


day.  All  along  the  pike  from  Fairview 
to  Jerusalem  Corners  ye  could  see  where 
tliey'd  laid  humbly  on  their  backs  in  the 
dust,  pray  in'  to  a  new  god  an'  try  in'  to 
soften  his  heart  with  oil  or  open  the  gates 
o'  mercy  with  a  monkey-wrench. 

"  Bill  came  into  my  shop  one  day  an' 
looked  as  if  he  hadn't  a 
friend  in  the  world.     He 
wanted    to    borrow 
money. 

"^  Money!'       I 
'  What    makes    ye 
IVe  got  money?' 

"  ^  Because  ye  ain't  got 
any  automobile/  he  says, 
laughin'. 

"'No/  I  says.  'You 
bought  one,  an'  that  was 
all  I  could  afford.' 

"He  didn't  git  my 
p'int,  an'  went  on: 
'  You're  one  o'  the  few 
'sensible  men  in  this  vil- 
lage. You  live  within 
y  e  r  means,  "^"' 
ought  to  have 
ye  ain't.' 

"  '  IVe  got  a  little,  but 
I  don't  see  why  you 
should  have  it/  I  says. 
'  You  want  me  to  do  all 
the  savin'  for  both  of  us.' 
"  '  It  costs  so  much  to 
live  I  can't  save  a  cent,' 
he  says.  '  You  know  I've 
got  a  boy  in  college,  an' 
it  costs  fearful.  I  told 
my  boy  the  other  day 
how  I  worked  my  way 
through  school  an'  lived 
on  a  dollar  a  week  in  a 
little  room  an'  did  my 
own  washin'.  He  says  to 
me,  ''  Well,  Governor, 
you  fergit  that  I  have  a 
social  position  to  main- 
tain." ' 

"  '  He's  right,'  I  says.  '  You  can't  ex- 
pect him  to  belong  to  the  'varsity  crew 
an'  the  Dickey  an'  the  Hasty-Puddin' 
Club  an'  dress  an'  behave  like  the  son 
of  an  ordinary  grocer  in  Fairview,  Con- 
necticut. Ye  can't  live  on  nuts  an' 
raisins  an'  be  decent  in  such  a  position. 
Looks  to  me  as  if  it  would  require  the 
comliined  incomes  o'  the  grocer  an'  his 
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lawyer  to  maintain  it.  His  position  is 
likely  to  be  hard  on  your  disposition. 
He's  tryin'  to  keep  up  with  Lizzie— that's 
what's  the  matter.' 

"  For  a  moment  Bill  looked  like  a  lost 
dog.  I  told  him  how  Grant  an'  Thomas 
stood  on  a  hilltop  one  day  an^  see  their 


How    MUCH     ARE     THESE    APFLES?" 


men  bein'  mowed  down  like  grass,  an'  by 
an'  by  Thomas  says  to  Grant,  '  Wal, 
General,  we'll  have  to  move  back  a  little ; 
it's  too  hot  for  the  boys  here.' 

u  c  j->.^  'fraid  your  boy's  position  is 
kind  of  uncomf'table,'  I  says. 

"  '  I'll  win  out,'  he  says.  '  My  boy  will 
marry  an'  settle  down  in  a  year  or  so, 
then  he'll  begin  to  help  me.^ 


IMS 


Win      'N    iMiiR    lUi.K.s    IN    j}\i     Dust 


•'  •  I'>iit    y(.ii     iiiii.v    Ic    killcl    Mil     ImImi-,' 

lllCll.'     I     SMV<. 

"  '  If  no-  frirnds  'II  >l:ni.l  l.y  ii.r  I'll 
] nil   throiijili.'  sny<   lie. 

"'Hilt  vour  h-iciid-  1im\c  their  "Wii 
lainilii's  to  stmid  liv.'  I  >;ivs. 

"'Look  here,  Mr.  l^.ttor;  says  lie 
•  YoiTvo  no  such  cxpoiiso  as  I  have 
You're  able  to  help  iiic,  an'  you  ou^ht  to, 
I've  cot  a  note  eoniiii'  due  to-morrow 
an'  no  money  to  ])ay  it  with.' 

"  '  lietrendi,'  I  says.  •Cut  down  your 
ex|3enses  an'  yonr  prices.' 

"  '  Can't,'  says  lie.  '  It  costs  too  nnich 
to  live.     What' '11  I  dor 

"  '  Yon  ought  to  die/  I  says,  verj'  mad. 

"  '  I  can't,'  says  he. 

"  '  Why  not  V 

" '  Tt  costs  so  nnich  to  die,'  he  says. 
'  Why,  it  takes  a  thousan'  dollars  to  give 
a  man  a  decent  finieral  these  days.' 

"  '  Wal,'  I  says,  'every  man  has  to 
prepare  for  his  own  funeral.  You've 
1axed  the  community  for  yer  luxnrief^, 
an'  now  ye  want  to  tax  me  for  yer  notes. 
It's  nnjust  discrimination.  Tt  gives  me 
a  kind  of  a  lonesome  feelin'.  Yon  tell 
Dan  to  come  an'  see  me.  Tie  needs  ad- 
vice more  than  you  need  money,  an'  I've 
g-ot  a  full  line  of  it.' 

"  Bill    went    away    richer    by    a    check 


i..r  ;.  Iiiiiidivd  dnihir^.  Oh.  I  always 
hnow  when  Till  lo^in'  iuoucn  !  Iiii  not 
like  other  citiz(^ns  o'    I-'airview. 

'*  Dan  caiue  to  see  me  the  next  Saliir- 
d;iy  iMLiht.  II(  \\a-  a  hic',  l)lu('-eye<l. 
han<l>om4'.  nood-nat  iir<d  hoy.  an'  dressed 
like  the  son  of  a  millionaire  I  brought 
him  lu'r<'  to  the  otHee,  an'  he  sat  down 
beside   lue. 

•'  *  Dan,'  I  says,  '  what  are  y(»ur  plans 
for  the  future?' 

"■  '  I  mean  to  be  a  lawyer,'  says  he. 

•-  (^lit  it,'  I  says. 

'•  '  \\']\\  V  says  he. 

*'  '  There  are  too  many  lawyers.  We 
don't  need  any  more.  They're  devourin' 
our  substance.' 

"  '  What  do  you  suggest  V 

"  '  Be  a  real  man.  We're  on  the  verge 
of  a  social  revolution.  Boys  have  been 
leavin'  the  farms  an'  goin'  into  the  cities 
to  be  ^rand  folks.  The  result  is  we  have 
too  many  grand  folks  an'  too  few  real 
folks.    The  tide  has  turned.     Get  aboard.' 

'' '  I  don't  understand  yon.' 

"  '  America  needs  wheat  an'  corn  more 
than  it  needs  arguments  an'  theories.' 

"'Would  you  have  me  be  a  farmer?' 
he  asked,  in  surprise. 

"'A  farmer!'  I  says.  'It's  a  new 
business — an    exact    science    these    days. 


KEEPINC^    UP    WITH    \AZ7AK. 


cm 


Tliiiik  ()'  llie  Iiigli  prices  au  tho  vlway) 
land  with  its  productiveness  more  lluvn 
doubled  by  Jiiodern  niethods.  Th,e  couu- 
liy  is  longin'  for  big,  brainy  iiijeii  to  work 
its  idle  land.  Soon  we  shall  not  produce 
enough  for  our  own  needs.' 

"  '  But  I'm  too  well  educated  to  be  a 
farmer,'  says  he. 

'^'Pardon  me,'  I  says.  'The  land  '11 
soak  up  all  the  education  yon've  got  an' 
yell  for  more.  Its  great  need  is  educa- 
tion. We've  been  sendin'  the  smart  boys 
to  the  city  an'  keepin'  the  fools  on  the 
fnrm.  We've  put  everything  on  the  farm 
hut  brains.  That's  what's  the  matter 
with  the  farm.' 

" '  But  farming  isn't  dignified,'  says 
Dan. 

"  '  Pardon  me  ag'in,'  says  I.  '  It's  more 
dignified  to  search  for  the  secrets  o'  God 
in  the  soil  than  to  groj^ie  for  the  secrets 
o'  Satan  in  a  lawsuit.  Any  fool  can 
K^arn  Blackstone  an'  Kent  an*  Green- 
loaf,  but  the  book  o'  law  that's  writ  in 
tlie  soil  is  only  for  keen  eyes.' 

"  '  I  want  a  business  that  fits  a  gentle- 
man,' says  Dan. 

'' '  An'  the  future  farmer  can  be  as 
uuicli  of  a  gentleman  as  God  '11  let  him,' 
says  L  'He'll  have  as  many  servants 
as  his  talents  can  employ.  Tlis  income 
will  exceed  the  earnings  o'  forty  lawyers 
taken  as  tliey  averagx^.  His  ])osition  will 
l)e  like  that  o'  the  rich  idanter  before 
I  lie  war.' 

'''llow  shall  I  go  about  it?'  he  says, 
lialf  convinced. 

"'First  stop  tryin'  to  kec])  u))  Avilh 
Lizzie,'  says  I.  '  The  way  to  beat  Lizzie 
is  to  go  toward  the  other  end  o'  the  road. 
Ye  see,  you've  dragg(Ml  yer  father  into 
tlie  race,  an'  he's  about  winded.  Turn 
<iround  an'  let  Lizzie  try  to  kov\^  u]^  vritli 
you.  Second,  cbange  yer  base.  Go  to 
a,  school  of  agricidturc  an'  learn  the 
business  just  as  you'd  go  to  a  school  o' 
law  or  medicine.  Begin  modest.  Live 
within  yer  means.  If  you  do  right  I'll 
buy  you  all  the  land  ye  want  an'  start 
ye  goin'.' 

"Wben  lie  left  I  knew  that  I'd  won 
my  case.  hi  a  week  or  so  he  sent  me 
a  letter  sayin'  that  lie'd  diM'ided  to  take 
my  advice. 

"  He  came  to  see  me  often  after  that. 
The  first  we  \u\o\v  he.  was  goin'  with 
Marie  Benson.      Marie   had   a  reputation 


lor  good  s<'nse,  but  right  away  slu^  began 
(()  lake  alter  IJzzie,  an'  struck  a,  toler- 
ably good  ijace.  Went  to  New  York  to 
study  nnisic  an'  perfect  herself  in  French. 
"  I  declare  it  seemed  as.  if  about  evei-y 
girl  in  the  village  was  tryin'  to  be  a  kind 
of  a  princess  with  a  full-jewelled  brain. 
Not  one  in  ten  was  willin',  if  she  knew 
how,  to  sweep  a  floor  or  cook  a  S(]uare 
]neal.  Their  souls  were  above  it.  Their 
feet  were  in  Fairview  an'  their  heads  in 
.Dreamland.  They  talked  o'  the  doin's 
o'  the  Four  Hundred  an'  the  successes 
o'  Lizzie.  They  trilled  an'  warbled ; 
they  pounded  the  family  piano;  tliey 
golfed  an'  motored  an'  whisted;  tliey 
engaged  in  the  titivation  of  toy  dogs 
an'  the  cultivation  o'  general  debility; 
they  ate  caramels  an'  chocolates  enough 
to   till  up  a  well ;  they  complained ;  they 


But   Farming    isn't    dignified,'    says    Dan 


dreamed  o'  sunbursts  an'  tiaras  while 
tbeir  papas  worried  about  notes  an'  bills; 
tliey  lay  on  downy  beds  of  ease  with  the 
last  best-seller,  an'  followed  the  fortunes 
of  the  bold  youth  until  he  found  his 
treasure  at  last  in  the  unhidden  chest 
(~d*  the- heroiiHS  tluw  created  what  we  are 
jtleased  to  call  tbe  servant  problem, 
which  is  really  the  drone  problem,  caused 
by  the  added  number  who  toil  not,  but 
have  to  be  toiled  for;  they  grew  in  fat 
an'  folly,   but   not  in  grace  an'  wisdom. 


g;)4 


iiAi:ri;i:s  mox  i  \\l\    maca/ink. 


Some  wcro  Im.iIi  dX-cvcd  iin'  p<'n»xi<l»'. 
Tliey  stiitlic.l  tin-  iHjiuty  coluiim-. 

'*  Now  tlic'  <>r}::aMs  of  tlio  liimiim  Ixxlv 
lire  just  as  sliiftless  as  the  <^ii<'  tliat 
owns  thc'in.  The  systems  o'  tlu>f  fair 
ladies  couldn't  do  tlu-ir  own  work.  Tlir 
physician  an'  the  surppcon  were  added 
to  the  list   o'  tlu'ir  si  nants,   an'   U'canie 

as  necessai*\'  as  tlie  < k  an'  the  chanilHT- 

niaid.  But  they  wen-  kcopin'  up  with 
Lizzie.  Poor  things  I  Tlicy  weren't  so 
much  to  l)lain<'.  1  licy  t]iou«iht  tlu'ir  fa- 
thers were  rich,  aw'  tlicir  fatlu-rs  en- 
joyed an'  clun«,^  to  that  reputation.  'rii(\v 
hid  their  p..^..•t^  ;.->'  (lMM,,t..,l  t1,..  d.,,.- 
of  opulenci  . 

"It  cost>  ni'Muy.  !•!;;■  inuui  \-  an  iii^n-, 
to  produce  a  ,iicnerati(^n  of  invalid^.  Tlu* 
fiapas  o'  l^airvicw  had  paid  f<>r  it  with 
sweat  an'  toil  an'  hrokcn  licalth  an'  hor- 
rcnved  money  an'  the  \\<\\i\\  tax  ad<l<'<l  to 
the  price  o*  their  uoods  or  their  lal)or. 
Suddenly  one  ni«rht  the  cashier  o'  the 
First  National  Hank  hlew  out  his  hrains. 
We  found  that  he  had  stoh'U  ei^diteen 
thousand  d(.]lai-s  in  the  effort  to  k(vp  up. 
That  was  a  lesson  to  the  Lizzie-chasers! 
Why,  sir,  we  found  that  each  of  his  pirls 
had  a  diamond  rinc:  an'  could  sin^  in 
three  lane^uapres,  an'  the  boy  was  in  Yale 
College.  Poor  man  !  he  didn't  steal  for 
his  own  pleasure.  Everything  went  at 
auction  —  house,  grounds,  rings,  auto- 
mobile. Another  man  was  caught  sell  in' 
under  weight  with  fixed  scalet=;,  an'  went 
to  prison.  Pleno-  Brown  failed,  an'  we 
found  that  he  had  borrowed  five  hundred 
dollars  from  John  Bass,  an'  at  the  same 
time  John  Bass  had  borrowed  six  hun- 
dred from  Tom  Rogers,  an'  Rogers  had 
Vtorrowed  seven  hundred  an'  fifty  from 
Sam  Henshaw,  an'  LTenshaw  had  borrow- 
ed the  same  amount  from  Percival  Smith, 
an'  Smith  had  got  it  from  me.  The 
chain  broke,  the  note  structure  fell 
like  a  house  o'  cards,  an'  I  was  the 
only  loser — think  o'  that.  There  were 
five  capitalists  an'  only  one  man  with 
real  money. 

"  Sam  Ilenshaw's  girl  had  graduated 
an'  gone  abroad  wath  her  mother.  One 
Sunday  'bout  a  year  later,  Sam  flew  up 
to  the  door  o'  my  house  in  his  auto- 
mobile. Lie  lit  on  the  sidewalk  an'  strug- 
gled up  the  steps  with  two  hundred  an' 
forty-seven  pounds  o'  mjeat  on  him.  He 
valked   like   a   man    carrs'in'    a   barrel    o' 


])ork.      lie  a<'t<<l  as  if  lu'  was  glad  t(»  -^  • 
me  an'  the  l>ig  armchair  on  tin-  pia/'. 

•*  *  What's   the   ]w\\<('    1    a>k«-d. 

'*  '  Lizzie  an'  lier  mother  got  hack  this 
niornin'.'  he  ga>pe<l.  '  ihey've  Uhu  six 
months  in  Kurop*'.  Lizzie  i^  in  love  with 
it.  She's  hobnohhed  with  kings  an* 
(lueens.  She  talks  art  beautiful.  1  wi-h 
you'd  come  over  an*  hear  h»  r  hold  a  con- 
versation. It's  w<ind(  rfnl.  Siu-'s  goiii' 
lo  he  a  great  addition  to  this  coinmunity. 
She's  got  me  faded  an'  on  tlie  run.  I 
ran  down  to  th<'  ^tcu'e  for  a  lew  ininnl<  - 
this  inctrnin'.  an'  when  1  got  hack  she 
-ays  to  me : 

*' '  "  Kathi-r.  ynn  always  -niell  i.'  ham 
an'  mustard.  Have  yiui  l:een  in  that  di^- 
^iisting  stor«>?  ^Jo  an'  take  a  hahth  at 
one<'."  That's  what  -he  call«"(l  it— a 
"hahth."  Talks. lu-t  like  the  Limhsli  peo- 
ple— she's  he<'n   ai i;.:   'em  s<»  long.     (let 

into    my    car    an'    I'll    take    ye    over    an' 
fetch  ye  hack.' 

"  Sam  regarded  hi^  humiliation  with 
jiride  an'  joy.  At  Ia>r  Lizzie  had  con- 
vinced him  that  her  education  had  paid. 
My  curiosity  was  excited.  I  got  in  an' 
we  flew  over  to  Sam's.  Sam  yelled  up 
the  stairway  kind  o'  joyful  as  we  come  in, 
an'  his  wife  answered  at  the  top  o'  the 
stairs  an'  says  ; 

" '  ^Ir.  Henshaw,  1  wish  you  woiddn't 
shout  in  this  house  like  a  boy  calling 
the  cows.' 

"I  guess  she  didn't  ]:now  T  was  there. 
Sam  ran  up-stairs  an'  back,  an'  then 
we  turned  into  that  splendid  parlor  o' 
his  an'  set  down.  Purty  soon  Liz  and 
her  mother  swung  in  an'  smiled  very 
pleasant  an'  shook  hands  an'  asked  how 
was  my  family,  etc.,  an'  went  right  on 
talkin'.  I  saw  they  didn't  ask  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  information.  Liz  was 
drassed  to  kill  an'  purty  as  a  picture — 
cheeks  red  as  a  rooster's  comb  an'  waist 
like  a  hornet's.  The  cover  was  off  her 
show-case,  an'  there  was  a  diamond  sun- 
burst in  the  middle  of  it,  an'  the  jewels 
were  surrounded  by  charms  to  which  T 
am  not  wdiolly  insensible  even  now. 

"  '  I  wanted  ye  to  tell  Mr.  Potter  about 
yer  travels,'  says  Sam. 

"  Lizzie  smiled  an'  looked  out  o'  the 
window  a  minute  an'  fetched  a  sigh  an' 
struck  out,  lookin'  like  Deacon  Bristow 
the  day  he  give  ten  dollars  to  the  church. 
She  told   about   the  cities   an'   the   folks 


"'I    WANTED    YE    TO    TELL    MR.     POTTER    ABOUT    YER    TRAVELS,'    SAYS    SAM  " 


an'  the  weather  in  that  queer,  English 
way  she  had  o'  talkin'. 

" '  Tell  how  ye  hobnobbed  with  the 
Queen  o'  Italy/  Sam  says. 

"  ^  Oh,  father!  Hobnobbed!'  says  she. 
^Anybody  would  think  that  she  and  I 
had  manicured  each  other's  hands.  She 
only  spoke  a  few  words  of  Italian  and 
looked  very  gracious  an'  beautiful  an' 
complimented  my  color.' 

'^  Then  she  lay  back  in  her  chair,  kind 
o'  weary,  an'  Sam  asked  me  how  was 
business — just  to  fill  in  the  gap,  I  guess. 
I.iz  woke  up  an'  showed  how  far  she'd 
got  ahead  in  the  race. 

"'Business!'  says  she,  with  animation. 
'  That's  why  I  haven't  any  patience  with 
American  men.  They  never  sit  down  for 
ten  minutes  without  talking  business. 
Their  souls  are  steeped  in  commercialism. 
Don't  you  see  how  absurd  it  is,  father? 
There  are  plenty  of  lovely  things  to 
talk  about.' 

"  Sam  looked  guilty,  an'  I  felt  sorry 
for  him.  It  liad  cost  heavy  to  educate 
his  girl  up  to  a  p'int  where  she  could  give 
him  so  much  advice  an'  information. 
He  didn't  say  a  word.  He  bowed  his 
head  before  this  pretty,  perfumed  casket 
of  erudition. 

" '  You  like  Europe,'  I  says. 

" '  I  love  it,'  says  she.     '  It's  the  only 


place  to  live.  There  one  finds  so  much 
of  the  beautiful  in  art  and  music  and  so 
many  cultivated  people.' 

"  Lizzie  was  a  handsome  girl,  an'  had 
more  sense  than  any  o'  the  others  that 
tried  to  keep  up  v/ith  her.  After  all,  she 
was  Sam's  fault,  an'  Sam  was  a  sin  con- 
ceived an'  committed  by  his  wife,  as  ye 
might  say.   She  had  made  him  what  he  was. 

'' '  Have  you  seen  Dan  Pettigrew  late- 
ly V  Lizzie  asked. 

"  '  Yes,'  I  says.  '  Dan  is  goin'  to  be 
a  farmer.' 

"  '  A  farmer !'  says  she,  an'  covered  her 
face  with  her  handkerchief  an'  shook 
with  merriment. 

"  ^  Yes,'  I  says.  '  Dan  has  come  down 
out  0^  the  air.  tie's  abandoned  folly. 
He  wants  to  do  something  to  help  along.' 

" '  Yes,  of  course,'  says  Lizzie,  in  a 
lofty  manner.  '  Dan  is  really  an  excel- 
lent boy — isn't  he  ?' 

"  '  Yes,  an'  he's  livin'  within  his  means 
—that's  the  first  mile-stone  in  the  road 
to  success,'  I  says.  '  I'm  goin'  to  buy  him 
a  thousand  acres  o'  land,  an'  one  o'  these 
days  he'll  own  it  an'  as  much  more.  You 
wait.  Lle'll  have  a  hundred  men  in  his 
employ,  an'  flocks  an'  herds  an'  a  market 
of  his  own  in  New  York.  He'll  control 
prices  in  this  county,  an'  they're  goin' 
down.     He'll  be  a  force  in  the  State.' 


C'm;  II.\1:1'I  us    M().\  I  \\\.\    M.\<..\/I.\K. 

"•   Tlu-y   wiTr  iill   -itliiii;    ui».      'I'lu'   tiu-t  -  '  'Mir>r.'     I     -;iys.    'lli<-    .lirrrh.i- 

<»'    tlii'    l.ad.v    llc'iisluiw    ;iii'    In  r   (lauulilir  liaw     u.   Iia\('  ilicir   liiMiri*-^.      \'nu   ta.\i<l 

lunu'd   ivd.  ii>  '">'  y«>ur  new  Ik-u^c  niT  ycr  imtoiiinl.ilf 

"'I'm   Ncrv   iilad   In   lu-ar   it,    I'm   sur«',*  an     y<T  dauylilcr"^   rdiicatinii,   an'    (licy'rr 

>nid  luT  Lad,\>hi|).  laxin'    you     Inr     tlnir    >i(am-ya«*lits     an' 

"  I  wa-Nii'l  s(.  >un'  n'  that  a>^  she  \va>,  an'  |>rivat»'  car--  an"  racin'  -t;il>l«'<.  Wmx  can't 
llicrr,  for  me,  was  tlio  milk  in  tin-  cocoa-  «*\|K'ct  !<•  d<i  all  the  taxin'.  'I'lic  whole- 
nut.     I  was  joyful.  salcrs    learnt    ahout    the    profit^    that    you 

"'Why,     it's     ix-rfectly     lovely  I'     says  an'   others    like  ye   wa^    makin'.    an'    they 

Li/./ie,    a-    slie    f<'tclH'd    jier    i»retty    hand<  conclude<l  that   they  needed  a  part  of  *em. 

tof^t'ther  in   her  lap.  <  )f   courH-    tiny    had    to    ha\e    thcii-    luxu- 

"  '  V«->.   you    want   to   cultivate    Dan.'    I  rie-.    an'    lhe.\'re    taxin'   you      ihey    could- 

•^ay-'.     '  lie's  a  nuin  to  he  reckonecl  with.'  n't     a'ou-d    I"    lia\<'    'en.     if    they    didn't. 

"'Oh,  indeed  I'  >a\s  her  Ladyship.  Don't  ecmplain.' 

"  '  ^'es.    ind<M-d!"    I    -a\-.    'an'    tlie   -ii-'-  "'I'll     come    out.    all     i-iulil.'     lu'    -ay-, 

are  all  after  him.'  '  I'm    uoju'    to    rais<'    my    whole    sclicduk' 

"  I    just    ;^ucssed    that.      I    knew    it    was  tiftccn  percent.' 
un.-crupulous,  hut    livin'   hen*   in    this   at-  "  ' 'I  he     jj^'oplc     won't      -tand     it  -  they 

juosphcrc  d(»cs  alfcct    the   morals   even   of  can't,'    -ay-    I.      *  ^'ou'Il    he    di-o\vnin'    t  he 

a  lawyer.     Liz/i<*  «:rew  re<l  in  tlu'  fa<'c.  miller.     They'll  l<-a\e  you.' 

"'  lie    could    marry    om-    (.'    the     I''our  "*  It    won't  do   'em   any   ;i-ood,'  says   h(». 

llundr<'d  if  he  wanted  t(.,'   I    -ay-.     'The  'Hill     an'     l']ph     will     mak-e    their    prices 

oiln^r  eveniufr  he  was  se<'n   in   the  hii:'   re«l  aj^irec  with  mine.' 

teurin}?-car  of  the   Van    Alstyn<-.      Wliat  "'Folks    will    im    haek    t<.    the    land,   as 

do  you  think  o'  that  f  I   have.'  says  I. 

"  Xow  that  was  true,  l»ut  tlu^  chautTour  "'They  don't  know  cnonnh,'  says  Sam. 

had  hci'U  a  colle«iP  friend  o'  Dan's,  an'   I  '  I-'armin'   is   a   lo^t    art    here   in    the    I''ast. 

didn't    mention   that.  Voii  tak<-  my  W(»rd  for  it — they'll  pay  oui- 

"  Tho    Lady     Henshaw     ros<'    with    her  prices — they'll  have  to — an'  the  rich  folks, 

chin  in  the  air  an'  stro<le  out  o'  the  room,  they  don't   worry   ahout    prices.      I    pay   a 

She'd  had  "iiouiih.      Li/./.ie  lia«I  a  di-camy  conMnissicu    to    e\cry    steward    an'    hutler 

s.uiile  in  hei-  face.  In  this  nei^hlxu-hood.' 

'"  Why,    it's   wonderful!'   says  she.      'I  "'I     won't    help    you,'    says     T.       'It's 

di«]n't  know  he'd  improved  so.'  wick<'d.      Vou    (»u,uli1    to    have   savc^l   your 

"  1    thought    I'd    j;'(»ne    far   cimmi^Ii    an'  money.' 
drew  out  o'  the  cfame,     lazzie  looked  con-  "'  In  a  .\ear  fi-oiu  now  I'll  have  money 

fident.      She    seemed    to    have    somethint!;  to   hurn,'   he   says.      '  I 'or   one   thin^-,    my 

n])    her    sleeve    besides    that    lovely    arm  daughter's  education   is  finished,  an'  that 

o'  her.s.  has  cost  heavy.' 

"I  went  home,  an'  two  days  later  Sam  '' '  How  much  would  it  cost  to  unlearn 

looked    mv.    up    acrain.      Then    the    siH-ret  it?'  T  asked.     'That's  pfoin'  to  cost  more 

camx3  out  o'  the  ba^'.     He'd  heard  that  I  tiian  it  did  to  pret  it,  I'm  'fraid.     Tn   my 

had  some  money  in  the  savings-hanks  over  o])inion   the  first  thin<i-  to  do  with  her  is 

at   Bridgeport  payin'  mo  only  three  and  a  to  iineducate  her.' 

half  per  cent.,  an'  he  wanted  to   borrow  "That  was  like  a  reddiot  iron  to  Sam. 

it  an'  pay  me  six  per  cent.   Tlis  generosity  It  kind  o'  het  him  np. 
surprised  me.    It  was  not  like  Sam.  "  '  Why,  sir,  yon  don't  ai)preciate  her,' 

"'What's    the    matter    with    you?'    I  says  he.     'That  ^irl   is  ^^^  above  us  all 
asked.      'Is   it   possible   that  your   i)rofits  herein  FairA'iew.     She's  a  queen.' 
have  all  ^one  into  gasoline  an'  ruhlx  r  an'  "'Well,   Sain,'   \   says,  'if  there's  any- 
silk    an'    education    an'    hardwood    finish  thinjir    you    don't    need,    just   now,    it's    a 
an' human  fat  ?'  cpieen.     If    I   were  yon   I   wouldn't  p:raft 

"'Well,   it   costs   so   mneh   to   live.'   he  that   kind    o'   fruit    on    the   j^^rocery    tree, 

sa.vs,  'an'  the  wholesalers  have  kept  lift-  Hams  an'  coronets  don't  flourish  on   th<- 

in'   the  prices   on   me.      Now    there's   the  same  bush.     They  have  a  different   kind 

meat   trust— their   prices    are    up    thirty-  of    a    bouquet.      They    don't    hannonize. 

five  per  cent.'  Then,  Sam.,  what  do  yon  want  of  a  girl 
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that's  far  above  ye?  Is  it  any  comfort  to 
you  to  be  despised  in  your  own  home?' 

"  '  Mr.  Potter,  I  haven't  educated  her 
for  my  own  home  or  for  this  community', 
but  for  higher  things/  says  Sam. 

"  '  You  hairy  old  ass !  The  first  you 
know,'  I  says,  '  they'll  have  your  skin 
oft  an'  layin'  on  the  front  piaz'  for  a 
door-mat.' 

"  Sam  started  for  the  open  air.  I 
hated  to  be  ha'sh  with  him,  but  he  needed 
some  education  himself,  an'  it  took  a 
beetle  an'  wedge  to  open  his  mind  for  it. 
Tie  lifted  his  chin  so  high  that  the  fat 
swelled  out  on  the  back  of  his  neck  an' 
unbuttoned  his  collar.  Then  he  turned 
an'  said :  '  My  daughter  is  too  good  for 
this  town,  an'  I  don't  intend  that  she 
shall  stay  here.  She  has  been  asked 
to  marry  a  man  o'  fortune  in  the 
old  country.' 

" '  So  I  surmised,  an'  I  suppose  you 
find  that  the  price  o'  husbands  has  gone 
up,'  I  says. 

"  Sam  didn't  answer  me. 

"  '  They  want  you  to  settle  some  money 
on  the  girl — don't  they  ?'  I  asked. 

"  ^  My  wife  says  it's  the  custom  in  the 
old  country,'  says  Sam. 

"'Suppose  he  ain't  worth  the  price?' 

" '  Thej^  say  he's  a  splendid  fellow,' 
says  Sam. 

"  '  You  let  me  investigate  him.'  I  says, 
'  an'  if  he's  really  worth  the  price  I'll  help 
ye  to  pay  it.' 

"  Sam  said  that  was  fair,  an'  thanked 
me  for  the  offer,  an'  gave  me  the  young 
man's  address.  He  was  a  Russian  by  the 
name  of  Alexander  Polanoff,  an'  Sam 
insisted  that  he  belonged  to  a  very  old 
family  of  large  means  an'  noble  blood, 
an'  said  that  the  young  man  w^ould  be 
in  Fairview  that  summer.  I  wrote  to 
the  mayor  of  the  city  in  which  he  was 
said  to  live,  but  got  no  answer. 

"  Alexander  came.  He  was  a  costly 
an'  beautiful  young  man,  about  thirty 
years  old,  with  red  cheeks  an'  curly  hair 
an'  polished  finger  nails,  an'  w^rote  poetry. 
Sometimes  ye  meet  a  man  that  excites 
yer  worst  suspicions.  Your  right  hand 
no  sooner  lets  go  o'  his  than  it  slides 
down  into  your  pocket  to  see  if  an>i;hing 
has  happened ;  or  maybe  you  take  the  arm 
o'  yer  wife  or  yer  daughter  an'  walk 
away.  Aleck  leaned  a  little  in  both  direc- 
tions.    But,  sir,  Sam  didn't  care  to  know 


my  opinion  of  him.  Never  said  another 
word  to  me  on  the  subject,  but  came  again 
to  ask  about  the  money. 

"  '  Look  here,  Sam,'  I  says.  '  You  tell 
Lizzie  that  I  w^ant  to  have  a  talk  with 
her  at  four  o'clock  in  this  office?  If  she 
really  wants  to  buy  this  man,  I'll  see  what 
can  be  done  about  it.' 

"  '  All  right,  you  talk  with  her,'  says 
he,  an'  w^ent  out. 

"  In  a  few  minutes  Dan  showed  up. 

"  '  Llave  you  seen  Lizzie  ?'  says  I. 

" '  Not  to  speak  to  her,'  says  Dan. 
'Looks  fine,  doesn't  she?' 

"  '  Beautiful !'  I  says.  '  LIow  is  Marie 
Benson  V 

"  '  Oh,  the  second  time  I  w^ent  to  see 
her  she  was  tr^^in'  to  keep  up  with  Lizzie,' 
says  he.  '  She's  changed  her  gait.  Was 
goin'  to  New  York  after  a  lot  o'  new 
frills.  I  suppose  she  thought  that  I 
wanted  a  grand  lady.  That's  the  trouble 
with  all  the  girls  here.  There  isn't  one 
that  has  any  sense.  A  man  might  as  w^ell 
marry  the  real  thing  as  an  imitation. 
I  wish  Lizzie  would  get  down  off  her 
high  horse.' 

"  '  She's  goin'  to  swap  him  for  one  with 
still  longer  legs,'  I  says.  '  Lizzie  is  en- 
gaged to  a  gentleman  o'  fortune  in  the 
old  country,' 

''  Dan's  face  began  to  stretch  out  long 
as  if  it  w^as  made  of  injy-rubber. 

"  '  It's  too  bad,'  says  he.  '  Lizzie  is  a 
good-hearted  girl,  if  she  is  spoilt.' 

"'Pine  girl!'  I  says.  'An',  Dan,  I 
was  in  hopes  that  she  w^ould  discover  her 
own  folly  before  it  was  too  late.  But 
she  saw  that  others  had  begun  to  push 
her  in  the  race  an'  that  she  had  to  let 
out  another  link  or  fall  behind.' 

" '  Well,  I  wish  her  happiness,'  says 
Dan,  ^^'ith  a  sigh. 

'' '  Go  an'  tell  her  so,'  I  says.  '  Show 
her  that  you  have  some  care  as  to  whether 
she  lives  or  dies.' 

'' T  could  see  that  his  feelin's  had  been 
iioned  'til  they  were  sharp  as  a  razor. 

"  '  I've  seen  that  fellow,'  he  says,  '  an' 
he'll  never  marry  Lizzie  if  I  can  pre- 
vent it.  I  hate  the  looks  of  him.  I  shall 
improve  the  first  opportunity  I  have  to 
insult  him.' 

" '  That  might  be  impossible,'  I  sug- 
gested. 

" '  But  I'll  make  the  effort,'  says  Dan. 

''  As    an    insulter    I    wouldn't    wonder 
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if  Dan  had  hu-gv  capacity  when  proinrly 
stirred  up. 

"'Well,  aiiyhdw,  you  dou't  want  to 
fight  a  duel,'  says  I. 

"  '  Oh,  I  wouldn't  luind  that  a  little !' 
Dan  says.  '  I  could  make  him  look  like 
thirty  cents.' 

'''Then  you'd  improve  his  appcarajice,' 
says  I.  '  Better  let  him  alone.  I  have 
lines  out  tliat  will  hriuii  infonnation. 
Be  patient.' 

"  Dan  rose  and  said  he  would  see  me 
soon,  an'  left  witli  n  rather  stern  look  in 
his  face. 

"  Lizzie  was  on  hand  at  the  hour  ap- 
pointed. We  sat  dowii  here  all  hy  «»ur- 
selves. 

" '  Lizzie,'  I  says,  '  why  in  the  world 
did  you  go  to  Europe  for  a  hushand  ( 
It's  a  slicfht  to  Eain'iew — a  diseourajre- 
ment  of  home  industry.' 

" '  There  was  nohody  here  that  seemed 
to  want  me,'  she  says,  hlushin'  very  sweet. 

"  She  had  dropped  her  princess  man- 
ner an'  seemed  to  he  ready  for  straight 
talk. 

"  ^  If  that's  so,  Lizzie,  it's  your  fault.' 
I  says. 

"  '  I  don't  understand  yon,'  says  she. 

"/  Why,  my  dear  child,  it's  this  way,' 
I  says.  '  Your  mother  an'  father  have 
meant  well,  but  they've  been  foolish. 
They've  educated  you  for  a  millionairess, 
an'  all  that's  lackin'  is  the  millions.  You 
overawed  the  boys  here  in  Fairview. 
They  thought  that  you  felt  above  'em, 
whether  you  did  or  not;  an'  the  boys  on 
Fifth  Avenue  were  glad  to  play  with  you, 
but  they  didn't  care  to  marry  you.  I  say 
it  kindly,  Lizzie,  an'  I'm  a  friend  o'  yer 
father's,  an'  you  can  afford  to  let  me  say 
what  I  mean.  Those  young  fellows 
wanted  the  millions  as  well  as  the  mil- 
lionairess. One  of  our  boys  fell  in  love 
wnth  ye  an'  tried  to  keep  up,  but  your 
pace  was  too  hot  for  him.  His  father 
got  in  trouble,  an'  the  boy  had  to  drop  out. 
Every  well-bom  girl  in  the  village  en- 
tered the  race  with  ye.  An  era  of  ex- 
travagance set  in  that  threatened  the 
solvency,  the  honor,  o'  this  sober  old  com- 
munity. Their  fathers  had  to  borrow 
money  to  keep  a-goin'.  They  w^orked 
overtime,  they  importuned  their  creditors, 
they  wallowed  in  low  finance  while  their 
daughters  revelled  in  the  higher  walks 
o'   life   an'   sang   in    different   languages. 


I']voii  vour  latluT — 1  tell  ynu  in  con- 
fidence, for  I  suppose  lie  wonKln't  have 
tlie  courage  to  do  it — is  in  timuicial  dif- 
ficulties. Now,  Lizzie,  I  want  to  he  kind 
to  you,  for  I  believe  you're  a  good  girl 
at  heart,  but  you  ought  to  knov.-  that 
all  tliis  is  what  your  aeeomplishiuents 
have  accomplished.' 

*'  She  rose  an'  walktnl  across  the  room, 
with  trembling  lij)s.  She  had  seized  her 
parachute  an'  jinnjx^d  from  her  balloon 
and  was  slowly  api)roaehing  the  earth. 
I  kept  her  eomin'.  '  These  clothes 
an'  jew<'ls  that  you  wear,  Lizzie — these 
-ilk-:  an'  laees.  these  sunbursts  an'  soli- 
taire-, don't  si'em  to  harmonize  with  your 
lather's  desire  to  borrow  money.  Pardon 
me,  but  I  can't  make  'em  look  hoiu^st. 
They  seem  to  accuse  you.  They'd  accuse 
me  if  T  didn't  speak  out  plain  to  ye.' 

'•  All  of  a  sudden  Lizzie  dropped  into 
a  chair  an'  began  to  cry.  She  had  lit 
safely  on  the  ground. 

''  It  made  me  feel  like  a  murderer,  but 
it  had  to  be.  Poor  girl!  I  wanted  to 
pick  her  up  like  a  baby  an'  kiss  her.  It 
wasn't  that  I  loved  Lizzie  less  but  Rome 
more.  She  wasn't  to  blame.  Every  spoilt 
woman  stands  for  a  fool-man.  Most  o' 
them  need — not  a  master — but  a  frank 
counsellor.  I  locked  the  door.  She  grew 
calm  an'  leaned  on  my  table,  her  face 
covered  with  her  hands.  My  clock  shout- 
ed the  seconds  in  the  silence.  Not  a  word 
was  said  for  two  or  three  minutes. 

"  '  I  have  been  brutal.'  I  says,  by  an'  by. 
'  Forgive  me.' 

" '  Mr.  Potter,'  she  says,  '  you've  done 
me  a  great  kindness.  I'll  never  forget 
it.     What  shall  I  do?' 

" '  Well,  for  one  thing,'  says  I,  ^  go 
back  to  your  old  simj^licity  an'  live  within 
your  means.' 

"  '  I'll  do  it,'  she  says ;  '  but— I— I  sup- 
l)osed  my  father  ^vas  rich.  Oh,  I  wish 
we  could  have  had  this  talk  before !' 

"'Did  you  know  that  Dan  Pettigrew 
was  in  love  with  you  ?'  I  put  it  straight 
from  the  shoulder.  '  Tie  wouldn't  dare  tell 
ye,  but  you  ought  to  know  it.  You  are 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  a  queen  here,  an'  it's 
customary  for  cpieens  to  be  approached 
by  ambassadors.' 

"  Her  face  lighted  up. 

"'In  love  with  me?'  she  wdiispered. 
'  Why,  Mr.  Potter,  I  never  dreamed  of 
such  a  thing.    I  thought  he  felt  above  me.' 
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'''All.'  \m  tliou^lit  you  lo!(  al>ovc  him,' 
1  says. 

"  ^  Triow  absurd!  liow  unfortunate!'  slie 
whispered.  '  I  ooiildn't  marry  him  now 
if  he  asked  me.  This  thing  has  gone  too 
far.     I  wouldn't  treat  any  man  that  way.' 

"  '  Yon  are  engaged 
to  Alexander,  are  you  ?' 
I  says. 

"  '  Yes,  we  are  to  be 
married  soon  if — if — ' 

"  She  paused,  and 
tears  came  to  her  eyes 
again. 

'' '  You  are  thinking 
o'  the  money,'  says  I. 

"  '  I  am  thinking  o' 
the  money,'  says  she. 
'  It  has  been  promised 
to  him.  He  will  ex- 
pect it.' 

''  '  Do  you  think  he 
is  an  honest  man  ? 
Will  he  treat  you 
well?' 

''  '  I  am  sure  of  it.' 

"  '  Then  let  me  talk 
with  him.  Perhaps  he 
would  take  you  with- 
out anything  to  boot.' 

'*  '  Please  don't  pro- 
pose that,'  says  she. 
'  I  think  he's  getting 
the  worst  of  it  now. 
Mr.  Potter,  would  you 


I'uiii.  It  was  a  ratlier  crude  proposition, 
JuT  I  hiughed,  an'  Aleck  sat  with  a  bored 
smile  on  his  face. 

"'Oh,  if  he's  good  enough  for  your 
daughter.'  I  said,  '  his  word  ought  to  be 
good  enougli  for  you.' 


lend 


me 


the    money  ? 


I  ask  it  because  I 
don't  want  the  family 
to  be  disgraced  or  Mr. 
Pol  an  off  to  be  badly 
treated.  He  is  to  in- 
vest the  money  in  my 
name  in  a  very  prom- 
ising venture.  Tie 
says  he  can  double  it 
within  three  months.' 

"  It  would  have  been  ea-sy  for  me  to 
laugh,  but  I  didn't.  Lizzie's  attitude  in 
the  whole  matter  pleased  me.  I  saw  that 
her  heart  w^as  sound.  I  promised  to  have 
a  talk  with  her  father  and  see  her  again. 
1  looked  into  his  affairs  carefully  and 
put  him  on  a  new  financial  basis  with  a 
loan  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

"  One  day  he  came  around  to  my  office 
with  Alexander  an'  wanted  me  to  draw 
iiT^  a  contract  between  him  an'  the  young 
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Lizzie    dropped    into    a    Chair   an'    began   to    cry" 


" '  That's  all  right,'  says  Sam,  '  but 
business  is  business.  I  want  it  down  in 
black  an'  white  that  the  income  from 
this  money  is  to  be  paid  to  my  daughter, 
and  that^  neither  o'  them  shall  make  any 
further  demand  on  me.' 

"  Well,  I  drew  up  that  fool  contract, 
an',  after  it  was  signed,  Sam  delivered 
ten  one-thousand-dollar  bills  to  the  young 
man,  who  was  to  become  his  son-in-law 
that  evening  at  eight  o'clock. 


!iAi:n;i:s  monthly-  ma(.a/im- 


"  Witliin  lialf  an  liuur  Dan  IVlli^n- 
came  roariii'  up  in  Innit  o'  my  othcv  in 
the  l)ig"  red  aul<»mnl»ile  of  his  father.  In 
a  minute  he  eanu-  in  tn  stH'  nic  He  nnt 
with  his  business  soon  a<  lie  lit  in  a  chair. 

"  '  I've  learned  that  this  man  Kolanotf 
is  a  scoundrel,'  says  he. 

'' '  A  scoundrel !'  says  I. 

"'Of  purest  ray  serene/  says  Ik. 

**  T  put  a  few  questions,  but  he'd  nnih- 
luix  in  the  way  o'  proof  to  offer — it  wn< 
oidy  the  statement  of  a  newspap<*r. 

"'Is  that  all  you  know  against  liini  ^ 
I  asked. 

'''lie  won't  fitiht,'  says  Dan.  '  \'w 
w'u'd  liim — I've  Ix^erfred  liiin  tn  H^ilit.' 

"'Well.  I've  grot  l»ett<'r  evidence  than 
\ctu  have.'  I  says.  '  It  cam<'  a  few  ininut<^ 
before  you  <li»l.' 

"  I  showe«l  him  a  cal>lei;rnm  fi-nni  a 
London  banister  that  said: 

"'Incjuiry  comjdete.  The  man  is  a 
pure  adventurer,  character  ;///.' 

"  '  We  must  act  inunediately,'  says  Dan. 

"  '  I  have  telei)honed  all  over  the  villapre 
for  Sam,'  I  says.  '  They  say  he's  out  in 
his  car  with  Aleck  an'  Lizzie.  I  asked 
them  to  send  him  here  as  soon  as 
he  returns.' 

" '  They're  down  on  the  Post  Road.  I 
met  'em  on  my  way  here,'  says  Dan.  '  We 
can  overtake  that  car  easy.' 

"  Well,  the  weddiuf^'  hour  was  approach- 
ing- an'  Aleck  had  the  money,  an'  the 
thought  occurred  to  me  that  he  might 
give  'em  the  slip  somewhere  on  the  road 
an'  get  away  with  it.  I  left  word  in  the 
store  that  if  Sam  got  back  before  I  saw 
him  he  was  to  wait  wath  Aleck  in  my  office 
until  I  returned,  an'  ott'  we  started  like 
a  baseball  on  its  way  from  the  box  to 
the  catcher. 

"  An  officer  on  his  motor-cycle  over- 
hauled us  on  the  Post  Road.    He  knew  me. 

"  '  It's  a  case  o'  sickness,'  I  says,  '  an' 
we're  after  Sam  Henshaw.' 

" '  He's  gone  dow^n  the  road  an'  hasn't 
come  back  yet,'  says  the  officer. 

"  I  passed  him  a  ten-dollar  bill. 

" '  Keep  within  sight  of  us,'  I  says. 
'  We  may  need  you  any  minute.' 

"  He  nodded  an'  smiled,  an'  aw-ay  we 
went. 

"  '  I'm  wonderin'  how  we're  a-goin'  to 
get  the  money,'  I  says,  havin'  told  Dan 
about  it. 

"  '  I'll  take  it  away  from  him,'  says  Dan. 


■   that   wouldn't   dc'  savs  1. 

•••  Why  not  r 

••  •  Why  not  :'  ^ay^  1.  '  \,,u  wouldn't 
want  to  be  arre-t.'.l  lor  liiuhway  robbery. 
TluMi.  too.  w<'  nui--t  think  o'  Lizzie.  Poor 
girl  I  It's  a-goin'  to  U'  hard  on  lier,  any- 
liow.  I'll  try  a  bluff.  It's  i)robable  that 
he's  workid  this  game  In'fon'.  If  so, 
•>e  can  rob  him  without  violence'  an'  let 
liim   i:o.' 

'*  Dan  izrew  joyful  a-  we  sped  along. 

"  '  Lizzie  is  mine,"  he  <ays.  '  Slie  would- 
n't  marry  him  now.' 

'•  He  told  UM-  bow  t'ond  they  had  b«-<'n 
'•t  caeli  other  until  they  got  a('eomi)lisli- 
iiK-nts  an'  i>egan  to  put  uji  the  price  o' 
themselves.  He  said  that  in  tlnir  own 
estimation  they  had  riz  in  value  like 
beef  an'  ham,  an'  he  eonf«'ssed  how  fool- 
ish he  had  be<'U.  We  wen-  excited  an' 
!no\in'   fa<t. 

"  '  Sometliin'  '11  hapi>en  soon,'  he  says. 

"  An'  it  did,  w  ithin  ten  minutes  from 
date.  We  '-ould  see  a  blue  car  half  a 
nnle  ahead. 

"'I'll  go  by  that  ol'  fix?ight-car  o'  the 
Ilenshaws','  says  T)an.  '  They'll  take 
after  me,  for  Sam  is  vain  of  his  car.  We 
can  halt  them  in  that  narrow  cut  on  the 
hill  l)e^'ond  the  Ryron  River.' 

"  We  had  rounded  the  turn  at  Chester- 
ville,  when  we  saw  the  Henshaw  car  just 
ahead  of  us,  with  Aleck  at  the  wheel  an' 
Lizzie  l>eside  him  an'  Sam  on  the  back 
seat.    I  saw  the  peril  in  the  situation. 

"  The  long  rival r:\^  between  the  houses 
of  Henshaw  an'  Pettigrew,  reinforced 
hy  that  of  the  young  men,  was  nearing 
its  climax. 

"  '  See  me  go  by  that  old  soap-box  o' 
the  Ilenshaws','  says  Dan,  as  he  pidled 
out  to  pass  'em. 

"  Then  Dan  an'  Aleck  began  a  duel 
with  automobiles.  Each  had  a  forty- 
horse-power  engine  in  his  hands  with 
which  he  was  resolved  to  humble  the 
other.  Dan  knew  that  he  was  goin'  to 
bring  down  the  price  o'  Alecks  an'  Ilen- 
shaws. First  we  got  ahead;  then  they 
scraped  by  us,  crumpling  our  fender  on 
the  nigh  side.  Lizzie  an'  I  lost  our  hats 
in  the  scrimmage.  We  gathered  speed 
an'  ripped  oft  a  section  o'  their  bulwarks, 
an'  roared  along  neck  an'  neck  with  'em. 
The  broken  fenders  rattled  like  dnmis 
in  a  battle.  A  hen  flew  up  an'  hit  me  in 
the   face,    an'    came    nigh    unhorsin'    me. 


"Then    began    a    Duel   with    Automobiles" 


1  hung"  on.  Tt  seemed  as  if  Fate  was 
tryin'  to  halt  us,  but  our  horse-power 
was  too  high.  A  dog  went  under  us. 
It  began  to  rain  a  little.  We  were 
a  length  ahead  at  the  turn  by  the 
Byron  River.  We  swung  for  the  bridge 
an'  skidded  an'  struck  a  telephone  pole, 
an'  I  went  right  on  over  the  stone  fence 
an'  the  clay  bank  an'  lit  on  my  head  in 
the  water.  Dan  Pettigrew  lit  beside  me. 
Then  came  Lizzie  an'  Sam — they  fairly 
rained  into  the  river.  I  looked  up  to  see 
if  Aleck  was  comin',  but  he  wasn't.  Sam, 
bein'  so  heavy,  had  stopped  quicker  an' 
hit  in  shallow  water  near  the  shore,  but, 
as  luck  would  have  it,  the  bottom  was 
soft  an'  he  had  oome  down  feet  foremost, 
an'  a  broken  leg  an'  some  bad  bruises 
were  all  he  could  boast  of.  Lizzie  was  in 
hysterics,  but  seemed  to  be  unhurt.  Dan 
an'  I  got  'em  out  on  the  shore,  an'  left 
'em  cryin'  side  by  side,  an'  scrambled 
up  the  bank  to  find  Aleck.  He  had  aimed 
too  low   an'   hit   the   wall,   an'   was   dead 


as  a  herrin'  on  the  farther  side  of  it.  I 
removed  the  ten  one-thousand-dollar  bills 
from  his  person  to  prevent  complications 
an'  tenderly  laid  him  dov/n.  Then  I  went 
back  an'  broke  the  sad  news  to  them. 
Sam  blubbered.  '  Education  done  it,' 
says  he,  as  he  mournfully  shook  his  head. 
'  These  children  have  learnt  more  kinds 
o'  deviltry  than  they  can  ever  unlearn. 
We  ol'  folks  ought  to  know  better  than 
try  to  go  their  pace.' 

"  '  We  knew  better,'  I  says,  '  but  we  had 
to  keep  up  with  Lizzie.' 

"  Sam  turned  toward  Lizzie  an'  moaned 
in  a  broken  voice,  '  I  wish  it  had  killed 
me  instead  o'  Alexander.' 

"  '  Why  so  V  I  asked. 

" '  It  costs  so  much  to  live,'  Sam 
sobbed,  in  a  half-hysterical  way.  '  I've 
got  an  expensive  family  on  my  hands.' 

" '  You  needn't  be  afraid  o'  havin' 
Lizzie  on  your  hands,'  says  Dan,  who  had 
the  girl  in  his  arms. 


:^-^ 


Dan    riuks    a    Horse    all    Day 


"  ^  What  <!(»  Vdii   iiicnii  r  Snni   iiKpiircd. 

"'She's  (Ml  iiiv  luinds  an'  sIh-'s  p)iir 
to  stay  tliore,'  says  tlic  yoiinp:  mnn.  '  I'm 
in  love  with  Lizzie  myself.  I've  always 
been  in  love  with  Lizzie.' 

" '  Your  eonfession  is  ill-timech'  says 
Lizzie,  as  she  piilled  away  an'  tried  to 
smooth  her  hair.  '  Let  ns  ^o  and  do  what 
we  can  for  poor  ^Ir.  RolanoflF.' 

" '  But  I  warn  yon  that  I'm  g-oln'  to 
offer  a  Pettig^rew  for  a  TTenshaw  even,' 
says  Dan.  '  If  I  had  a  million  dollars  IM 
give  it  all  to  boot.' 

"  Sam  rolled  over,  his  face  red  as 
a  beet. 

"'The  money.'  he  shouted.  'Get  it 
quick.' 

"'Here  ir  is!'  1  said.  a<  T  pnt  the  roll 
o'  bills  in  his  hand. 

" '  Poor  Aleck !'  he  says,  mournful- 
ly, as  he  counted  the  money.  '  It's  awful 
hard  on  him.' 

"  The  officer  had  stopped  a  passing-  car, 
that  took  us  all  home. 

"  So  the  affair  ended  without  disgrace 
to  any  one,  if  not  without  violence, 
and  no  one  knows  of  the  cablegram  save 
Dan  an'  me.  But  the  price  of  Alecks 
took  a  big  slump  in  Fairview.  No  hand- 
some foreign   gent   could   marry   any   one 


in.  tlii-  \illagc,  unless  it  was  a  cliamhcr- 
niaid  in  a  hotel. 

'*  Tliat  wa^  about  the  end  o'  keepin'  u\) 
with  Liz/ie  in  l'\nr\iew.  Aleck,  wh<» 
had  perished  neai'  tlie  wire  in  that  race, 
was  luiried  by  Sam  in  the  village 
cemeter>',  for  he  had  oidy  seven  dollars 
(an'  twenty-three  ])awn  tickets)  on  his 
person,  all  of  which  was  claimed  by  a 
lady  with  bleached  hair,  who  proved  to 
my  satisfaction  that  she  was  his  wife  an' 
his  main  depeiulence  in  time  o'  need. 

"  Lizzie  went  to  work  in  her  father's 
store,  an'  the  whole  gang  o'  Lizzie- 
ehasers  had  to  change  thcur  gait  again. 
She  organized  our  prosperous  young 
ladiexs'  club — a  model  of  its  kind — the 
]iurpose  of  which  is  the  promotion  of 
simple  livin'  and  a  taste  for  useful  work. 
Every  Thanksgivin'  Dav  they  hold  a  big 
fair  in  one  o'  the  churches,  an'  I  dis- 
tribute a  hundred  dollars  in  cash  prizes 
— five  dollars  each  for  the  best  exhibits 
o'  pumpkin  pie,  chicken  pie,  bread,  rolls, 
coffee,  roast  turkey,  plain  an'  fancy  sew- 
in',  an'  so  on.  One  by  one  the  girls  have 
joined  an'  gone  to  work,  an'  every  one  o' 
the  old  set  is  either  married  or  engaged, 
an'  they're  all  healthy  an'  happy,  an'  the 
servant  problem  is  solved. 


HALF-WAY    TO    HAPPINESS. 
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"  Witliiii  tliree  mouths  the  story  came 
to  its  climax.  It  was  th(;  day  Dan  an' 
Fyizzic  came  into  my  office  together. 

''  '  Air.  Potter/  says  Dan,  witli  a  happy 
smile  on  his  face,  '  we're  goin'  to  be  mar- 
ried next  month.' 

"  Before  1  could  say  a  word  he  had 
gathered  Lizzie  up  in  his  arms  an'  kissed 
her,  an'  she  kissed  back  as  prompt  as  if 
it  had  been  a  slap  in  a  game  o'  tag. 

^'  '  You  silly  man,'  she  says,  '  you  could 
have  had  me  long  ago.' 

"  '  If  I'd  only  'a'  known  it,'  he  says. 

"'Oh,  the  ignorance  o'  some  men!' 
she  says,  lookin'  into  his  eyes. 

"  '  It  exceeds  the  penetration  o'  some 
women,'  I  says. 

"  They  came  together  ag'in  quite  spite- 
ful.    I  separated  'em. 

"  ^  Quit,'  I  says.  '  Stop  pickin'  on  each 
other.  It  provokes  me.  I'm  goin'  to  give 
a  prize  for  the  simplest  wedding  that  ever 
took  place  in  Fairview,'  I  says.  '  It  will 
be  five  hundred  dollars  in  gold  for  the 
bride.     Don't  miss  it.' 

"  '  The   marriage   will   occur   at   noon,' 


says  Lizzie.  *'  There'JI  be  nothing  but 
simple  morning  frocks.  The  -girls  can 
wear  calico  if  they  wish.  No  jewels,  no 
laces,  no  elaborate  breakfast.' 

"  '  An'  no  presents,  but  mine,  that  cost 
over  five  dollars  each,'  I  says. 

"  An'  that's  tlie  way  it  was — like  old 
times.  No  hard  work  wasted  in  gettin' 
ready,  no  vanity  fair,  no  heart-burnin', 
no  bitter  envy,  no  cussin'  about  the  ex- 
pense. There  was  nothing  but  love  an' 
happiness  an'  good-will  at  that  wedding. 
Ct  was  just  as  God  would  have  a  wedding, 
I  fancy,  if  He  were  the  master  o'  cere- 
monies, as  He  ought  to  be. 

"  They  are  now  settled  on  a  thousand 
acres  o'  land  here  in  New  England.  Dan 
has  eight  gangs  o'  human  oxen  from  Italy 
at  work  for  him  getting  in  his  fertilizers. 
He  rides  a  horse  all  day  an'  is  as  cordy 
as  a  Roman  gladiator.  Do  you  know 
Vv^hat  it  means  ?  Ten  thousand  like  him 
are  going  into  the  same  work,  the  greed 
o'  the  middleman  will  be  checked,  an' 
one  o'  these  days  the  old  earth  '11  be  lop- 
sided with  the  fruitfulness  of  America." 


Half-Way    to    Happiness 

BY   HELEN    HAY    WHITNEY 

HALF-WAY  to  Happiness, 
The   whole   way  back   again, 
Stumbling  up  the   stubborn  hill 
From   the  luring  lane. 

Little    Sunset    House    of   Hearts 

Standing  all   alone, 
I  could  come  and  sweep  the  leaves 

From    your   stepping-stone. 


I,   and  he,  could  light  your  fires. 

Laughing  at  the  rain ; 
But,   oh,   it's   far  to   ITappiness, 

A  short  way  back  again. 


We    Take    the    Cure 


iiY  Lorisfc  r/jrs>7-:A'  iimjc 


IT  \vn>  ill  iiortl'cni  Iialy.  ai't<r  we  lin«l 
(loiic  our  .Infy  l.v  the  lakes,  tliiit  tlic 
Illustrator  lorccd  nu-  to  achiiit  tlic 
necossity  for  one  of  us  takiii«i  tli<-  Cure. 
Perhaps  I  should  not  limit,  this  renova- 
tion of  our  system  hy  the  article  "th<'"; 
it  \va<  a  ('lire  ii'it  i  wd  rwn- — on  which 
the  man  in^i-tcd.  1 1  i- ar^unu-nt  \\a<^tha(, 
in  th<'  pur-uit  of  the  correct  thinii-.  we 
should,  at  this  timo  of  the  year,  join  the 
^enoral  (wodus  of  Continontals  to  tho 
lii^h  places,  the  low  ])laces.  the  i^rand 
places,  or  the  simj^le  places  where  could 
Ix^  found  '^  les  Kaux." 

I  was  willinc:  to  countenance  this  three 
weeks'  cessation  of  motorinir  .joys  on  the 
condition  that  I  was  not  to  he  the  one 
to  suffer  the  internal  lavinfr-  And,  while 
I  think  that  this  was  the  original  inten- 
tion of  my  companion,  he  acconnnodated 
himself  to  the  new  order  of  thingrs  with 
the  usnal  facility  for  shaping:  events  to 
his  own  good,  which  I  ought  to.  but  do 
not,  appreciate.  As  we  turned  the  nose  of 
cur  engine  northward  in  our  search  for 
a  Cure,  he  began  eating  and  drinking 
all  the  things  he  shouldn't — and  all 
the  things  I  couldn't — serene  in  the 
prospect  of  the  scourging  which  was  to 
come.  More  than  that,  as  time  w^ent  on, 
he  adopted  a  languid  manner,  was  often 
discovered  peeping  at  his  tongue,  and  left 
off  polishing  the  brass  of  our  automobile 
as  one  too  exhausted  for  any  unnecessary 
effort.  Tlad  he  been  in  any  way  abetted 
in  his  mental  suggestionings,  I  doubt 
if  we  could  ever  have  climbed  tbe  Alps, 
but  my  private  scorn  of  his  growing  ills, 
and  the  general  public's  acceptance  of  a 
(^ure  as  a  natural  place  to  go  to  in  July, 
kept  him  physically  sound,  although  emo- 
tionally wounded. 

There  was  no  use  in  telling  our  friend, 
the  Italian  servant  (which  is  a  generic 
term  covering  all  of  those  we  encounter 
in  our  travels)  that  the  Signor  was  going 
to  take  the  waters.  He  had  no  sympathy 
for  the  sufferer,  who  was,  from  tlie  Eu- 


r.'pcau   \  iew-i)oint.   --tarting  on   a   holidav. 

IV^ide-.  he  iiiii:lit  follow  np  lii<  congratu- 
lations by  an  iiiijuiry  a-  to  what  waters 
\\cr<'  to  be  drunk,  and  tlii<  thought  wa- 
dis(|uieting  to  i  he  illustrator,  for  li«' 
could  not  yet  dt«-ide  what  occasioned  tlu' 
eniHii  from  wliirli  he  was  ^nlhring.  <»r. 
a>  1  jtut  it.  "  which  would  be  tli«'  plca-- 
aiitesl  Cui-e  to  take." 

1  rememher  our  tirst  discussion  on  this 
sid)ject.  our  first  ])lain  discussion,  and 
that   means  telling  the  truth  at  all  costs. 

The  surroundings  were  conducive  to  a 
kiiullier  toi)ic.  for  we  were  dining  most 
excellently  at  a  little  inn  of  unknown 
name  in  a  town  which  shall  ever  remain 
a  mysli^'y.  I  know  that  we  a|)i)roache(l 
it  at  deeiK'st  dusk  and  looked  down  upon 
its  few  lights  from  a  great  height  which 
we  had  climbed  on  the  second  speed  after 
leaving  Lake  ^faggiore.  Even  the  peas- 
ants in  the  hack  seat  gasped  at  the  stern 
descent  which  lay  before  us,  and  essayed 
to  walk,  as  they  and  their  forefathers  had 
safel.v  done  for  centuries.  The  back  seat, 
let  it  be  interpolated,  had  been  built 
originall.v  for  the  accommodation  of 
chance  acquaintances.  We  had  forgot- 
ten, when  in  America,  our  roadside  com- 
rades in  Italy;  but  the  two  yawning 
places  thumped  us  in  the  back  from  the 
hour  that  we  tipped  over  the  Maritime 
Alps,  prodded  our  conscience  into  a  re- 
membiance  of  the  old  delightful  friend- 
ships, and  turned  our  car  into  a  seeming 
hayrick,  from  under  which  our  guests 
shrieked  and  chatted  as  we  carried  them 
and  their  head-burdens  up  the  steep  hills. 
"  It  seems  to  me,"  I  stormed  between 
— and  during — mouthfuls  of  delicious 
chicken  at  this  dinner  in  the  town  of 
mystery,  "  that  you  ought  to  have  some 
idea  of  the  Cure  you  are  going  to  take, 
and  where  it  is  going  to  be.  We  can't  go 
through  the  country  haphazard,  shouting 
out,  '  Cure,  Cure  Cure,'  and  expecting 
one  to  run  down  the  road  and  drag  us 
to  its  source." 


WE    TAKE    THE    CURE. 
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The  Tlkistrator  looked  at  me  reproach- 
fully, then  he  coughed  in  a  hollow  way, 
and  made  as  if  to  leave  the  table,  but  de- 
cided to  stay  on  and  try  to  eat  a  little 
more.  It  gave  me  small  concern ;  he  had 
done  this  for  years  whenever  he  could 
think  of  nothing  to  say,  but  the  shab- 
by old  waiter,  before  whom  we  were 
speaking  freely,  confident  that  so  ob- 
scure a  person  knew  only  his  own 
tongue,  broke  into  soft-voiced  English 
from  very  sympathy. 

We  had  known  the  waiter  to  be  re- 
markable from  the  moment  of  our  arrival. 
He  had  greeted  us  in  the  dim  courtyard, 
wearing  the  bold  green  cloth  of  a  porter, 
but  after  he  had  ''  descended  the  baggage  " 
from  the  car  he  appeared  in  the  bed- 
rooms, thoroughly  disguised  as  a  cham- 
bermaid in  a  long  white  apron,  bowed 
to  us  in  Avelcome  as  though  having  met 
us  for  the  first  time,  and  added  to  the 
uncanniness  of  the  situation  by  offering 
three  large  towels  apiece. 

The  Illustrator  became  hysterical  at 
this.  Clutching  his  booty,  he  could  do 
nothing  but  repeat :  "  Three  large  towels 
in  Italy!  Three  large  towels  in  Italy!" 
while  I  searched  madly  for  the  silk  hat 
which  must  have  produced  this  magical 
city,  duplex  servant  and  wealth  of  linen. 
The  old  man,  replying  to  our  strange 
variety  of  Italian  with  his  own  excellent 
speech,  appeared  deaf  to  our  innuendoes, 
soberly  discussed  the  menu,  and  shuffled 
off  with  "  orders  for  the  chef."  On  our 
way  to  the  dining-room  we  passed  the 
copper-hung  kitchen,  receiving  a  salve 
from  him  as  he  hid  under  a  cook's  cap, 
and  again,  for  the  fourth  time,  he  gravely 
acknovvledged  us  as  strangers  to  him  when 
he  entered  the  dining-room  as  a  waiter. 
But  his  costume  for  this  role  was  not  the 
meagre  swallowtail  we  had  expected — 
on  his  shrunken  form  hung  an  old  thread- 
bare Eton  suit.  "  A  suit  with  a  history," 
my  companion  declared,  "  but,  in  the  face 
of  such  magnificent  pride,  how  shall  we 
ever  learn  the  story  of  it  ?" 

Counting  our  mercies  that  night,  we 
admitted  to  each  other  that  had  there 
been  no  quarrel  there  would  have  been  no 
cough,  and  had  there  been  no  cough 
there  would  have  been  no  sympathy,  and 
had  there  been  no  sym.pathy  the  v/aiter 
v/ould  not  have  broken  impulsively  into 
English  and  brought  to  our  attention  the 


Alpine  town  of  Courmayeur.  Erom  a 
discussion  of  Courmayeur  we  were  able, 
by  delicate  stages,  to  lead  up  to  the  Eton 
suit,  and  then  it  was  explained — the 
towels,  the  desire  to  do  all  things  correct- 
ly, and  the  perfect  discipline  of  the  four 
servants — for  our  friend  had  been  a 
steward  on  our  transatlantic  boats  and 
knew  the  world. 

As  the  dinner  went  on  he  became 
tremulously  nervous,  wishing  to  be  a 
good  steward  and  keep  us  stocked  in 
forks,  yet  eager  to  ask  us  of  the  boats 
v/hich  he  had  left  behind — and  of  the 
leviathans  of  to-day  which  he  would  never 
see.  He  produced  a  worn  black  book 
from  his  pocket — his  sailing-papers — and 
showed  us  the  good-conduct  marks  which 
he  had  received  on  every  voyage  he  had 
made.  We  lished  gingerly  for  the  reason 
that  kept  him  in  this  inland  town. 
"  Cherchez  la  femme,"  we  tamely  quoted. 
The  steward  smilingly  admitted  it,  but 
the  woman  M'as  his  mother.  It  is  the 
oldest  story  in  Italy,  this  unquestioning 
sacrifice  for  the  old  ones.  She  had  asked 
to  see  himi,  so  he  gave  up  his  place. 
Then  when  she  died  there  had  been  so 
little  of  his  money  left  that  he  had  taken 
service  here  as — a  slight  proud  hesitation 
— as  the  waiter. 

When  we  left  in  the  morning  he  was 
in  the  steward's  suit  again,  and  fastened 
on  our  luggage,  sans  green  apron,  as  a 
compliment  to  us.  We  paid  our  bill  to 
him  for  the  Signer  a  we  never  saw,  "  and, 
since  the  others  are  not  down,"  said  the 
Illustrator,  vaguely,  "I'll  leave  these 
francs  for  all  of  them  with  you."  The 
old  steward  acknowledged  courteously  the 
shining  silver  pieces  for  the  porter,  for 
the  maid,  for  the  chef,  and — for  himself. 

It  was  at  Pont-St.-Martin,  in  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Alps,  that  the  Illustrator 
descended  and  made  a  sketch.  There  was 
something  of  the  solemnity  of  the  mak- 
ing of  a  will  about  the  deed;  he  called 
it  his  "  last  sketch,"  as  though  Cour- 
mayeur would  engulf  him  in  its  waters 
altogether.  He  was  doing  it  for  me  alone, 
he  said,  and  while  I  knew  that  it  would 
be  used  for  reproduction  at  the  first  op- 
portunity, I  did  not  tell  him  so — which 
proved  my  schooling.  As  the  sketch 
progressed,  however,  he  became  so  gloomy 
that  I  was  obliged  to  remind  him  that  a 
Cure  did  not  necessarily  wash  away  all 
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nrti^lir     rtl'nrt.        A  It  li<»ii^:||     i),,.     tlimitilil  "    'I  li«     lu-l    ;iiii)l«'-    on    .Mifli    iii"    lr'«in 

linM-    mil     |>l«'ji'iii^'-     |M»<><iliilit  ic-     if    ti|»  (  niirfiisivriir."    -nitl    <.iir    ••..iiciiT^rc    wIhh 

plird       \i>      flir       llMir-tl(M|«^i"«|       Jilt       .-^IimIiiiI  \\r    i  I  ihTm^fnl  (  «|    hilii.        Ii«      UJI-«    MO    Inll^^'l 

irciriMiiiK^  iM'tuccii  ii  "nlid  l»u>iiH's.s  «'}in'«T  iIh-    lum^rlity    ntti<Mjil    ;!•>    In-    >|)nk('.    with 

iiiid     tli<'    tcctcry     prMt"c"*-<inii     nf    making'  -liiiiiiiLr   f'jic<".  of   lii^  (,\mi    pcoplr.     "  Ami 

pictures.      Iimi^niic    wliiit    ;i    -<iirryiii^:   to  ilic    Duk*-    knows    it.    jiikI    >^rt>    tli<iii    .ill 

till'    wntcrs    of    iiiiccrtsiiii     -on-    liv    mux-  from  JH-n-  for  liis  nuiny  <'Xp((litioiis,     Ali. 

ions    fjjtluTs    if    tln-y    coiilrl   iMiuTi^r    ;ift<r  he   is   ;i   trn  sit    iiiiiu.    Liii^ri   <li    Snvoin ;   :ill 

llirc<'  w<'<'ks,  ry4's  trli-'triiiii^''  for  l»n>-iiics>.  tin-   guides    |(»v('    liiiii     siiid    mII    tlic    w(»ri(l 

iirt    for^'oltcii!  Iicsidcs.     Is  it  not  so,  Si^nor.i  ^'* 

Tlic  iirtriniiciit  tluit  <'nsiicd  ji-  the  i-c-idt  It    was   u|i  to  tlic  top  Mnd  down   n;:aiii. 

<d'  the   pr<»niiil;:at  i<»n   <d*  tlii>   tlioiijxlit    \\a«^  !•  rciicli    ciistoins    |»y    iIm-    wa\ .    Iicforc    u,' 

(ntinly    iinn('<"rs>.;iry,    for    u|»o!i    rra<'liintr  n  arjii'd     I»rid<'s-lcs- Ilaiiis    of    the     Savo\ 

( '(tiirniayciir  wr  found  that  th<n'  wen*  no  •Mountains      that       aftcnio(»ii.         It       wa- 

waters  at  all.     On  the  other  hand,  it  was  tlimn^rh    snow-drifts    at    the    p<  ak    of    t  h. 

a    phi'-c   wIh-i'o  one   ^^ot    over  tin-   water-'-  l-itlh-    St.     I'cniaivl,    and     with    --leaniin;r 

a    ( 'iire-<'iir<'.    in    fact.      A--    the    Illustrator  iiiriiic     in     tlir    \all(\-.    r..at-    <li-(';ird<'<l. 

^aid.  no  (.nc  hill  oiirsclvj-s  coiild  <\(  r  ha\<-  ere    we    «-ii-<-|cd     up    t..    the     i|ot<l    of    ih. 

jnaiia;4cd   to  hc^nn   at    the  wron^-  end.  and  i>tahli-.|ini(nt ,   and    wafl<d   ahout    a    little 

I    adiiiitt<'d    this,   except    that    hy    no    po--  dust    for  the  women   and  cjiildren   to  pro 

sihje    phrasin(.r  could    the    word    ''wroiij^"  'e^t    ai:aiii>-l    a^   they   --at    in    the  ehariiiin;j 

he  applied  to  this  wonderful  little  villa;;e.  park,      'I'Ik'    hand    was    playing;    the    lle-.|i 

It  was  the  sort  (d'  place  where  the  li«. lei-  olf     its     hones     williont     the     :iid     .d"     t  he 

keeper   opens    the    window^    upon    a    \'iew.  v  ater-.    and    ;i-    1  he    hand    i-.    a-    far    a->    I 

and    then    ^-ive-    IIk-    |»ric<'    of    the     room,  ea  ii   -iiriiii-*-.  the  nio-t   ah-oliili    iiidieallon 

Tile  cost   nf   liviiiLC   is   not    dehatahle   when  of  a    ('lire,   we   were  ^lad    to    have   ;irii\-ed 

one    looks    upon     Mont     iJlanc    from    tlu'  «liiriny  one  of  the  concert    hours. 

It;iliaii   ^de  :it    live  in    the  aflenio..!i,  with  We     \\<ie     fairly     sure     from     the    >tart 

liie  one  -t  net  of  the  village  twi^liii--  iNelf  :h;il     v  c    were    ;;(nii^^    to    like    I'.rido,    and 

into   our   line   (d'   N'i'-ion    as   a    cheerful    n  -  after  dinner    (he    Illustrator   was   po>iliv( 

minder    ihaf    we     were     well     amon^-    the  i|i;ii    ii    \\;i^  i  he  place   for  him.      Althoiijih 

humans.     Of  cours*-  we  admitted   that    w*-  ihi-    nia\    he    foreijin    to   the   theme,   tlu-n' 

•  •oi  Idu'l    -t;iv    ;il    ('ouniiayeiir     exc(-pt    f<u"  \\as  an   ajire^-ahli'   wine   with   ihr-  excellent 

a    'ii;jlil    to    walcli    the   aftcr^zlow,   and    -(•<•  meal    which   wa-   |»ul   down   as   part    of  t  he 

the  world  roll  o\'er  in  its  hed,  hlot  1  i n;^-  out  ('lire,   and    my   c'-mp;iiiioii,   on    the   theory 

the  still  ionary  staiN ;  except   for  a  mornimi'  tiial      the     more     one     drank     (d'     it,     the 

to  sp.\'    upon    Mont     lllaiic   as   she   tried   on  mmu''    c\\v<-*\    one    would    hecome,    Lirew    al- 

her    lii;iliy-co|(U'<-d     I'ohes    h<d'ore    she    chose  mo-l     clieeil'ul    o\cr    the    propped  i\'e    tresit- 

Ik'I*  c()slunie    for  the  day.  meiit,    and    ^poke    a^    a    man    who    mi^ht 

The  twisted   street   was  full   of  Alpine-  \<t    recover. 

flimh(;rs     In     the     morninfr.     ropes     coiled  Of    course    he    'vas    ohlij^cd    to    leave    ff) 

ahout  them,  Liiiid''-  ;ilie;id.     Tli<\-  clumped  the     examiuiii;^      nhysiciaii      the     ailment 

off   sturdil.N,    iiiid    as    th<'y    p:issed    a    (;ross  which  he  lioj)ed  io  overcome;  hut   the  ^'ood 

of    stone    ;il     I  he    end    of    the    street    esieh  doctor,    although    short    on     iMi^lish,    was 

raised    his    hat.      ll    Is   a    very    iiohle  cross,  lonu'  on   diagnoses,  and   as    the   ('iire   cov- 

plaeed    there    h\'    Lul^il    dl    Savola,    as    llw  ered    a    miillltiide   of  dlllicult  les,    none   hut 

inserlptloit   reads,  hut   whom  we  hesl   know  the    most    rohiist    crealiir<'   could    escape   a 

as  the   Duke  of  I  he   Ahrii/xl.  to  the  mem-  verdict    fax'orahlc   to  drliikiii;^    I  li<    waters, 

ory   of   a    ^•iiide   of    ( 'ourma,\<'ur    who    w:is  lu    the    iiH'aii    lime    '' e(d    you    like    walk — 

of    the    missing    when    I  he    Duke    and    his  walk,"     vvlii(di     was     the     extent     of     the 

men  caiiK'  scf»iillii^-  home   from  the  frozen  |)liysiei}ni's    advice,    was    sternly    followed 

North.      At    the    foot    of    the    shaft    a    do^'  hy  holh  of  lis.      Indeed.    I   was  thrust  into 

in  l>ron/.e  guards  the  knapsack  and  snow-  11k'     routine    of    the    oliiers     fierforce,    as 

shoes     of     hl^     ma-ter     who     has     not     yel  al    (I\'e  In    th"  moniliii!-  the  w;iter-drinkers 

returned,    and    iinlil    his    return    the    men  hei^an    chat  lei'inj^-    toward    the;    walls,    and 

of  the  village   will  lift    their  hats  as   I  hey  huiie      mountains     of     well-dressed     flesh 

pass  hy  the  cross.  scuHled    up  the  i^'r!i\'el  <>(  the   paric  as  they 
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paraded,  until  scuffling  back  at  them  be- 
came a  necessity. 

July  and  August  is  the  French  season, 
not  the  English  and  American — which  is 
in  the  spring — but  all  the  more  interest- 
ing to  the  traveller  who  knows  little  of 
the  home  life  in  the  Latin  countries. 
It  was  at  .Brides  for  the  first  time  that 
I  saw  children  with  their  mothers,  al- 
though the  Luxembourg  Garden  is  my 
playground.  Here  they  were  caressed, 
laughed,  at,  played  with,  and  occasionally 
punished,  but  I  have  never  yet  seen  a 
Trench  child  in  the  lap  of  a  mother  or 
father.  To  judge  by  the  patrons  of  the 
Cures,     the     bourgeois     father's     lap     is 
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sacred  to  flesh,  the  mother's  to  crocheting. 
x\  stranger  often  wonders  from  what 
source  rise  the  hideous  hand-work  em- 
blems of  the  simple  life  which  ornament 
the  salons  of  French  families,  and  not 
until  he  visits  '^  les  Eaux"  will  he  see 
that  between  glasses  of  water  these  monu- 
ments of  a  race  not  given  to  idleness 
are  evolved. 

Now  that  we  look  back  upon  our  ex- 
perience, we  realize  that  Brides-les-Bains 
is  the  most  serious  Cure  of  the  many 
that  we  encountered.  We  are  so  apt  to 
associate  the  Latins  with  a  lightness  of 
purpose  that  it  took  us  two  days  to  realize 
that  the  visitors  did  not  arise  at  five  in 
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the  iiiorningr  witli  the  >nlc  ihtciitidii  of 
talkinji'  somo  nua'c,  iKtr  that  tlu-y  went 
to  hed  at  ten  hecan^^c  tin-  liLrlit^  were 
turned  out.  ^fore  than  that,  wliile  there 
was  a  easino  and  a  Itnnd,  there*  was  no 
^■ramhlinir,  and  tlie  FrcMudunan  wlio 
spends  liis  lioliday  without  tlie  comfort  of 
the  "little  horses"  must  have  a  very  had 
liver  indeed.  And  more  than  all  this,  to 
prove  the  sincerity  of  the  Cure,  the  con- 
sulting physician  iironounced  the  Illus- 
trator to  he  unfit  for  the  drinking  of 
the  watei*s. 

]My  companion  and  I  drew  in  onr 
breaths  sharply  at  this  announcement. 
My  jaded  conscience  pricked  me  a  bit — 
perhaps,  after  all,  the  man  was  ill !  The 
man  himself  cast  upon  uk^  a  hetero- 
geneous look  of  despair  and  triumph. 

"  You  mean,"  he  said  to  the  physician, 
"that  I  am  not  well  enough  to  stand 
the  treatment  ?" 

"  Mon  Dieu,  no,"  replied  the  honest 
sonl ;  "  you  are  too  well — you  do  not  need 
the  waters !" 

He  paused  dramatically,  waiting  for 
an  ecstatic  acceptance  of  his  verdict. 
And  he  is  still  waiting,  and  wondering 
at  the  strangeness  of  the  American  who 
went     away     sorrowfully    like     the     rich 


young  man  of  tli<'  Uihle,  aiul,  ])a«ing 
through  the  shadeil  walk,  gazed  wi.-tfuUy 
at  the  mountains  of  flesh  gathered  about 
tlie  source,  nnigs  in  their  ]iudgy  hands. 

And  so,  after  a  half-day's  descent, 
"  going  sweetly,*'  as  the  French  say  when 
the  grade  is  gentle,  M'e  came  to  Aix-les- 
Bains.  Aix  of  the  Lac  du  Eourget,  Aix 
of  Savoy,  but,  above  all,  Aix  of  Paris. 
Long  before  we  n^ached  its  environments 
I  instinctively  felt  for  uiy  powder-puff, 
the  Illustrator  whisked  at  his  tie,  and 
the  hats  in  the  hack  seat  were  heard  to 
rustle  expectantly. 

I  have  not  yet  spoken  of  the  hats,  and 
this  is  an  oversight,  for  a  Continental 
may  be  cured  of  many  ailments  at  tlu* 
waters,  but  her  hat  is  a  necessary  evil 
which  she  will  not  wash  away.  Mindful 
of  this  insistence  of  head-gear  in  the 
evening,  we  had  both  purchased  new  hats 
at  Venice.  Of  course  Venice  is  not  the 
place  to  buy  millinery  unless  it  is  made 
of  beads.  The  Illustrator's  brim  was  too 
nari-ov/,  and  mine  looked  like  an  inverted 
gondola  with  seaweed  clinging  to  the 
keel;  still  they  were  hats,  and  I  could 
sweep  my  aigrettes  into  the  eyes  of  my 
neighbor  at  the  table  d'hote  with  the  fat- 
test of  them.      Since  we  had  no  definite 
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place  in  the  car  for  this  excess  baggage,     come    to    drink    the    waters,    I    need   say 
they  were  generally  forgotten  in  the  hour     nothing  more  than  Nicola's — then  watch 
of  our  departure,  and  all  through  north-     the    wave    of    reminiscence   sweep    across 
ern  Italy   the   air   rang  with  the   cry  of     his    face.      He   may   be   thinking    of    the 
hotel  servants  as  they  ran  up  the  street     dinner  or  of  his  companion   at  the  din- 
after  us,  waving  the   head-gear   in  their     ner,    or    recalling    with    regret    that    he 
hands.     The  bystanders  took  up  the  far-     might    have    bettered    his    companion    at 
(iff   cry,   unaware   of    the    import    of   the     the  dinner;  but  at  all  events  he  will  as- 
inatter,  but  just  for  the  joy  of  screaming;     sociate    with   the    soft    night   the    Coati- 
aud  the  police,   with   a  duty   to  perforin     nental  charm  of  dining  in  the  air,  very 
when  peace  was  disturbed,  generally  per-     near  the  pavement,  music  in  red  jackets, 
formed  it  before  the 
hats  caught  up  with 
us    and   were    stowed 
away  under  the  tar- 
paulin in  the  rear. 

As  time  went  on, 
the  y  developed  a 
certain  American 
sagacity  and  pro- 
gressiveness  which 
often  extended  to 
their  creeping  from 
out  the  tarpaulin, 
crowns  lifted,  to  en- 
j  0  y  the  scenery. 
Sometimes  they 
leaped  into  the  road 
and  were  returned  to 
us  after  more  hal- 
loing, and  we  relaxed 
in  our  anxiety  over 
their  safety  only 
when  two  solid  peas- 
ants were  sitting  on 
them.  These  hap- 
penings did  not  im- 
prove the  appearance 
of  the  hats  —  as 
wrinkles  are  t  h  e 
penalties  we  pay  for 
experience  in  life  — 
and  it  was  small 
wonder  that  they 
were  endeavoring  to 
gather  themselves 
into  some  sort  of 
shape  as  we  ap- 
proached Aix.     They 

felt,  although  Venetian  hats,  that  the  a  clean  sweep  of  asphalt  between  him 
water  of  their  own  city  was  but  a  drop  and  the  park  of  the  casino  opposite,  the 
in  the  bucket  of  fashion  when  contrasted  perfume  of  some  woman's  hair,  at  least, 
with  the  effete  stream  which  flows  from  and— since  he  is  a  little  old  and  jaded— 
the  Source  of  Aix.  tlie    icy    coldness    of    the    best    cocktail 

We   dined   that   night   at   Nicola's.     If     in  France, 
any  one  has  been  to  Aix,  even  though  he         Across  the  street,  leaning  against^ the 
might,    by    some    strange    chance,    have     railings     of    the     casino,    the     working- 
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IK'Ople  y:atln.'r  l<.  luar  iIjc  l»au«l.  Our 
liearts  are  nut  turtiiml  by  this  sig:ht  in 
France.  Wc  are  sure  tliat  tlicy  liave 
dined  as  well  as  we  are  dining*,  and  Inr 
nnieli  less  money.  Tliere  is  no  laek  iti 
diamity  in  these  knots  of  nu-n  and  wuin- 
cn.  The  Freneh  arli-^an  a*i  aitisan  feels 
liimself  to  he  as  jrood  as  you  as — artist, 
let  u-  say  for  the  alliteration's  sake.  The 
blue  hrret  of  to-day  is  the  honnct  roupi' 
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of  a  centuiy  ago — the  liberty-cap  of 
peaceful  times,  and  the  proud  head- 
covering  of  the  first  citizens  of  France. 

At  the  table  next  us  sat  a  grande  dame 
no    less    simple    in   her   manner — no   less 


ai  lo-^s    iIk'    bii    ..t    dauKJsk    from 
a<h!re<sed    only    as    Monsieur;    and    jH-r- 
liaps  it  was  his  very  lack  of  title  whi.  ; 
liad  kept  them  for  each  otlier  thnni^h  i! 
many  year<,  after  tlie  left-handed  fa-hi. 
of  the  Continent.      From   undtr  a   bfat  k 
hat    of    tulle — whieh,    being    in    the    p.-- 
-e-'-iun  of  a  great  lady,  treated  mine  wi 
-oft     eoii^itieration — trleamed     her    whi 
hair.     IIi«<,  too,  was  white,  <oud)ed  aer<  - 
fn)m  ear  tt»  ear,  but  1 
mii^lachiov;      wi^re     si; 
bravf.     Around  her  n«  . 
-he    wore    a    wide    bhw.\ 
V  e  1  V  (^  t     ribbon  —  that 
danniiiig    ribbon    whicii. 
in  tho  Wearing.  eoue<al^ 
the     wrinkh-i     of     the 
throat    while    it    admits 
them,     llis  oidy  decora- 
tion   was    the    touch    of 
red  which  France  gives 
to  those  who  are  worth 
the  turning  round  to  see. 
*'  Once  a  year,"  sighed 
t  h  e     Comtesse,    lifting 
her  glass. 

''  Once  a  year,"  re- 
])]ied  "Monsieur,  l)owing 
over  his. 

Then  they  went  on  to 
speak  most  simply  of 
their  families — of  the 
marriage^  of  her  daugh- 
ter— of  the  illness  of  his 
wife  —  we  stretched 
>hameless  ears.  A  red 
coat  sang  from  La 
Boh  c  me,  and  some 
Americans  applauded. 
They  were  quite  un- 
abashed when  no  one 
else  did,  and  we  were 
glad  of  that.  "We  trav- 
ellers from  home  often 
struggle  M-ith  the  self- 
consciousness  of  a  new 
country,  fearing  some- 
times to  do  the  thing 
that's  wrong,  and  some- 
liincs  liidiuii'  our  confusion  with  bursts 
of  noise.  The  red  coat  bowed  around 
the  room;  later,  when  the  Americans 
departed,  he  stood  with  plate  in  hand 
before   the   exit.      On    the   plate   a   louis 


noble.     Afadame  la  Comtesse,  the  garcon     stared   up,  yellow  with  insinuation;   the 
called    her,    but    the    courtlv    gentleman     Americans,    still    confident,    covered    the 
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coin  with  dnller  silver,  and  we  were  also 
glad  of  that. 

Motors  were  tnrning  into  the  casino 
gates,  fiacres  of  the  city,  and  the  great 
omnibuses  from  the  various  hotels  bring- 
ing to  the  doors  a  sweep  of  satins  and 
a  supporting  background  of  black  cloth. 
Big  hats  rubbed  hats  as  large — not  al- 
ways the  right  way.  Inquiring  faces 
looked  cold  apologies  at  one  another  at 
these  collisions.  Monsieur  ard  the  Com- 
tesse  saw  nothing  of  the  passing  show — 
the  processional  of  a  year's  events  was 
moving  swiftly  with  the  dinner. 

"  He  is  a  brute  to  me,"  the  Comtesse 
was  confiding.  Monsieur  pressed  a  con- 
cerned toe  upon  another  toe — above  the 
table  perfect  decorum  ate  its  artichoke 
for  all  to  see. 

The  red-coated  tenor  on  a  high  note 
proved  why  he  was  no  longer  singing 
under  the  arch  of  the  proscenium.  The 
French  shrugged  their  shoulders  and  went 
on  v;ith  the  meal,  the  artisans  on  the 
pavement  catcalled  loudly,  but  all  the 
Americans    clapped   their   hands   in   pas- 


sionate sympathy  when  he  sat  down. 
The  tenor's  face  resumed  its  look  of  con- 
fidence; contempt  for  us  who  overlooked 
his  weakness  struggled  with  the  singer's 
love  of  loud  appreciation.  The  incident 
Vv^hich  mai^e  our  hearts  ache  he  buried  in 
his  self-complacency — after  all,  art  is  its 
own  consolation. 

The  bill  came,  and  the  Illustrator  bore 
it  like  a  man.  There  are  those  who, 
regardless  of  the  addition,  place  a  note 
upon  the  table  and  leave  the  uncounted 
change  to  the  v>^aiters;  but  one  is  no 
less  respected  in  frugal  France  who 
takes  a  serious  interest  in  his  expendi- 
tures. The  red  coats  gathered  about  the 
door.  The  maitre  d'hotel  handled  my 
wrap  with  deep  concern,  a  near-by  beauty 
looked  upon  the  Illustrator  with  approval. 

'^Dost  thou  remember?"  Monsieur  was 
saying  to  Madame  la  Comtesse.  Perhaps 
:t  was  as  well  that  we  were  leaving. 

With  a  cold  stare  we  passed  a  uni- 
formed ofiicer  at  the  casino  door.  We 
had  seen  lords  do  that  trick  before.  His 
hand    was    half   extended    either    for   the 
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strauj-xr'.-  iVc  (.r  tor  an  t-xaiuination  nf 
the  season's  carl.  l>ut  at  the  >tari'  thf 
proud  otticial  lowed  us  hunihly  in— an<l 
my  hat  (luivercd  with  exfitenifnt. 

P>y  moans  of  the  *'  little  h«)rsos  "  casual 
francs  wove  cooing:  the  way  of  the  croupier, 
but    at    the    tir<t    plav    my    half-loui-    re- 


Nancy,  which    Mothers   all  the   Cures 


turned  to  me  like  the  well-invested 
talents.  T  p:athered  up  my  stains  and 
turned  away.  The  Illustrator  was  an- 
noyed.    "  You  must  play  on,"  he  hissed. 

AFy  hat  and  I  defiantly  retreated  to  a 
far  corner,  and  tied  the  p:old  pieces  into 
my  handkerchief.  My  companion  was 
ashamed.  His  self-respect  did  not  re- 
turn to  him  until  ^ve  reached  the  baccarat- 
room,    and    there    at    the    most    crowded 


laltle  -at  an  Aniorican.  rxt|ui«>iti'  in  ap- 
pearance and  in  «lress,  who  for  years  had 
I cen  usi'd  ior  tieeorative  luirpost's  at  lh<' 
far  end  of  the  tir-t  mu.  She  wa-  raking;- 
iii  ixo\i\  i^ietvs  with  her  nwu  littk' 
eroupii'r — all  eyes  wen*  turned  on  her. 
She  looked  up  and  nodded  i>ri^htly  to  the 
Illn>trator  —  all  eyes 
were  turned  nii  him. 
The  ehe-t  tA'  my  <M.ni 
l>anion  expanded  i>ap 
pily — the  >ame  <'lation 
eonie-  In  us  when 
jtnlieenien  wave  their 
liand<  a-  we  pa--  h> . 
Wliy   i-   it  ( 

A<  w<'  walked 
throu;ih  the  l.rilliant 
streets  at  midniuht. 
till*  motor-  were  <till 
I' a -h inn-    hy.    the    cat*'- 

lield    their    fid!    eoiliple- 

iiiciil,  lit  lie  t  inkly  niu- 
-ic  lireeti'd  us  from 
(Very  side,  there  wa 
nn  hint  of  -iekness  ii 
t  li  e  ail-.  here  wa^ 
alM.iindiii.--  health  and 
wealth;  hut  when  we 
imt  our  hats  away  we 
llw.iiiiht  that  t  JM'y 
1  (»  o  k  e  d  worn  and 
faaiicd,  and  it  oc- 
curred to  us  that  this 
keepinp-  up  api^^ar- 
ances  mi^ht  leave  a 
similar  nuirk  on  us. 

T  h  e  n      came      the 
mornino:  after,  and  so 
steady  a  roll  of  omni- 
buses outside  my  win- 
dow that  I  was  forced 
into   an  earlier   rising: 
than   the  night  before 
would    justify.      As    I 
made   a    simple   toilet, 
I     was     filled     with 
petulance     at     the     thoug^ht     of     further 
encounters   with   more   befeathered   crea- 
tures.    I   stepped   upon   the  balcony  and 
found,  to  my  surprise,  that  it  p^ave  upon 
the  Establishment,  and  thus  it  was  that 
I   looked   down   upon   the   other   side    of 
Aix.     Aix  of  disease  and   need  and  suf- 
ferin,^ — Aix    of    the    morning.      The    pa- 
tients crept  into  the  baths,  some  drag^ged 
their    twisted    limbs,    some    were    lifted 
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from  fiacres;  the  hotel  ^buses,  which  the  Two  hours  later  threadbare  Frencli- 
night  before  carried  a  glittering  freight  men  dove  into  various  restaurants,  as- 
to  the  casino  doors,  now  bore  tired  men     sumed  their  gay  red  coats,  and  emerged 


and  women,  eager  to  quit  themselves  of 
their  miseries  of  last  year  and  prepare 
for  more  miseries  to  come. 

I  rushed  into  the  hallway  that  I  might 
descend  to  investigate  this  strange  other 
Aix.  A  litter,  borne  by  two  men,  which 
came  from  the  next  room,  blocked  my 
way.  It  was  of  gay 
striped  awning,  the 
flap  closed  as  though 
an  Eastern  lady  was 
out  to  take  the  air, 
but  through  the  cur- 
tains I  heard  a 
moaning.  Out  in 
the  quiet  streets 
many  of  these  lit- 
ters came  and  went. 
Monsieur  of  t  h  e 
night  before,  very 
old  and  rather  shab- 
by, marched  bravely 
by  the  side  of  one 
from  which  a  queru- 
lous voice  was  heard, 
but  Madame  la  Com- 
tesse  descended  from 
her  motor  and  took 
the  waters,  still  en 
grande  tenne. 

Together  the  Il- 
lustrator and  I 
sought  the  house  of 
the  physician.  At 
Brides  I  found  dif- 
ficulty in  keeping 
pace  with  him,  so 
great  was  his  im- 
petuous desire  for 
health  again ;  here 
he  crawled.  I  fear- 
ed he  feared  a  sim- 
ilar verdict,  but  va- 
riability is  one  of 
the  attributes  which 
keeps    an    Illustrator 

young  and  charming.     As  we  reached  the 
polished  door-bell,  he  stayed  his  hand. 

"  Aix  in  the  morning — Aix  at  night," 
he  mused.  "  The  question  is.  Am  I  ill 
enough  for  the  forenoon  and — " 

"  Am  I  smart  enough  for  night  ?"  my 
hat  completed  it.  In  our  close  com- 
panionship we  had  become  as  one. 


as  Hungarian  musicians — very  care- 
free. Then  they  began  to  play  Aix 
through  its  dejeuner;  the  wide  gates  of 
the  Casino  grated  open,  a  few  tables  were 
uncovered,  a  few  francs  were  lost.  The 
other  side  of  Aix  turned  twice  in  its  soft 
bed  and  decided  to  get  up;  but  long  be- 
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fore  the  lining-pencil  of  the  pretty  ladies 
had  emphasized  their  pretty  eyes  we  were 
in  the  farming  country  of  the  Jura, 
making  for  a  nest  of  Cures  in  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Vosges. 

The  Illustrator's  spirits  soared  aloft. 
The  pursuit,  which  had  grown  a  little 
tiresome,  would  now  be  at  an  end;  from 
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now  on.  ho  c-oiifidiMl,  lie  would  I'c  tlic  <»iiu 
pursiiod.  The  thought  wa-?  MUist'nctory 
to  him.  as  it  is  to  every  man.  Tlicre 
were  six  Cures,  all  within  a  -tone'-  throw 
of  one  another.  We  eould  motor  ar(»uiid 
in  a  cirele.  lie  explained,  and  await 
capture,  ^[y  private  seorn  was  (piiete*! 
hy  the  beauty  of  this  almost  unknown 
country  which  lay  before  us. 

Who  has  ever  heard  of  Dole?     An<l  yet 
at   Dole  we  spent   the  nioht,   dining   ex- 
quisitely,   though     the    dinner    was    not 
forty  but  four  francs  apiece.     The  town 
was  black  with  age,  yet  bright  with  the 
eternal    youth    of    France.      We    walked 
along  the  ancient  streets,  strangers  in   a 
strange   lau'l,    proud    of   our   conspicuous 
isolatioii.     We  conversed  in  French,  sure 
that  there  were  no  Anglo-Saxons  near  to 
laugh  at  our  bad  accent — the  Latins  we 
need  never  fear.     A  crowd  had  gathered 
at    a   street   corner  to  buy   something   of 
a   boy  in   spotless   white,   something  that 
in   a    wire   cage   was   swinging   back   and 
forth   over   a   flame — something  popping, 
something  snowy.    We  shivered,  but  there 
^vas  no  disputing  the  American  invasion 
of  Indian  corn. 


Lat<  r.  n-  we  seated  ourselves  at  a  eatV 
table  with  a  l)aii'  between  u-.  a  voiet 
smote  u-  on  the  eai'-.  A  V(»i('e  dioke*! 
with  pop-cr.ni.  but  asserting  to  his  com- 
panicn.  in  the  language  of  th<'  IIo*!- 
>ier.  that  he  h;i<l  lived  there  for  fiv^ 
years,  *'  and.  my  dear  »ir.  T  can  make  ;i 
cheaper  boitlc  and  a  better,  and  a  big- 
ger, and  a — "  we  staggered  oil'  to  our 
French  bedsteads. 

The  next  day  we  ri«)te<l  in  Cures. 
Plombieres  was  hrst.  I  associated  it  with 
plumbing,  which  is  not  unwelcome  after 
a  long  absence  from  the  porcelain  tubs  of 
our  meanest  fiats.  True  to  its  name, 
from  every  window  of  the  crooked  streets 
lu'otruded  bath-tub  faucets.  We  felt  that 
we  were  dreaming.  Could  this  be  France  ? 
Circumventing  the  physicians,  we  asked 
cautious  questions  of  a  porter,  looking 
honest,  who  was,  self-confessed,  a  stranger 
to  the  village  also,  and  had  no  civic 
pride.  Yes,  it  was  true,  they  bathed 
who  came  there,  as  had  the  Romans 
"  some  time  previously,"  but  first  they 
drank  the  waters  of  Contrexeville.  An 
annual  draught  of  water,  an  annual  bath, 
but   not   at   the   same  time — ah   no!      So 
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Plombieres  was  a  Cure-cure  too?  The 
porter,  looking  honest  still,  confessed  it; 
and,  more  than  that,  after  the  bath  there 
was  a  high  place  up  on  a  near  mountain 
which  was  a  Cure-cure-cure. 

We  motored  on,  and  I  was  sorry — the 
crooked  streets  of  Plombieres  are  full  of 
shops,  equally  crooked  maybe,  yet  de- 
lightful; but,  as  the  Illustrator  said, 
health  must  be  considered  first.  Then 
came  Vittel — a  mere  waiting  at  the  rail- 
road gates  for  the  express  from  Nancy, 
which  mothers  all  the  cures,  to  pass  us 
on  its  way  to  Paris.  '^  Cured "  was 
stamped  upon  the  fat  and  smiling  faces 
that  peered  at  us  from  the  windows. 
Bains-les-Bains  we  splashed  in  and  out 
of ;  Martigny,  also  of  the  baths,  and  there- 
fore an  after-cure,  we  shrugged  through. 
Until  as  night  came  on  we  found  that  by 
the  process  of  elimination  only  Contrexe- 
ville  was  left  to  us. 

"  The  first  thing  that  we  see,"  the  Il- 
lustrator planned,  ^'  will  be  a  sign,  a 
definite  sign,  w^hether  or  not  this  is  the 
place  for  me.'' 

And  being  flabby-minded  at  this  period 
also,  I  did  not  combat  him.  Only  I 
noticed  that  the  man  appeared  to  look  at 
nothing  positively,  yet  seemed  to  be 
searching  vaguely  for  something  that  he 
might  want  to  see.  Nor  will  I  ever  know 
whether  the  youth  who  wore  upon  his 
sleeve  the  potent  words  ^^  Golf-links " 
sought  out  the  Illustrator  and  stood  in- 
sistently in  front  of  him,  or  whether  my 
companion,  espying  the  lad  loitering  con- 
spicuously alone  in  the  centre  of  the  little 
park,  felt  that  the  "  sign "  was  found, 
opened  his  eyes  wide,  and  nudged  me 
madly.  It  was  the  golf-links  boy  who  led 
him  to  a  physician  for  consultation,  wax- 
ing warm  over  the  beauty  of  the  course 
which,  as  a  lover  wears  his  heart  upon 
his  sleeve,  he  delicately  advertised. 

Then  came  the  night  and  day  of  wait- 
ing while  I  fixed  up  the  hats  which  were 
well  satisfied  with  their  surroundings,  and 
sought  to  learn  the  manners  of  Contrexe- 
ville.  It  was  not  a  complex  life.  Many 
arose  at  five,  the  band  played  in  the  park, 
and  during  the  early  hours  there  was 
much  scuffling  over  the  gravel  and  drink- 
ing of  the  waters,  but,  and  I  lay  heavy 
stress  on  this,  there  was  no  eating.  Not 
until  ten  was  this  fast  broken ;  but,  at  the 
clanging    of    a    bell,    crocheting    ladies. 
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gouty  gentlemen,  children,  and  small, 
obese  dogs  made  for  the  dining-rooms, 
where  one  Qgg  course,  four  of  various 
meats,  and  two  of  pastry  were  industri- 
ously put  away  as  though  the  honor  of 
Contrexeville  depended  on  it.  There  was 
something  noble  in  the  visitor's  attention 
to  this  part  of  the  Cure;  even  the  dogs 
upon  their  chairs  beside  their  masters 
looked  from  out  their  puffy  eyes  and  did 
not  refuse  the  many  viands  cut  up  and 
pressed  upon  them. 

^^  Oh,  you  little  French  dogs,  and  you 
fat  families,"  I  exclaimed  to  myself  as 
I  dragged  my  repleted  body  around  the 
park,  "  why  are  you  so  delightful  ?  Your 
table  manners  are  bad,  and  you  crochet 
too  much;  you,  dogs — wheeze,  and  you, 
children,  do  not  climb  upon  the  laps  of 
your  mothers.  As  a  nation  you  wear 
two  kinds  of  clothes:  the  worst  in  the 
world,  or  the  best.  You  have  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent,  and  you  are  as 
gay  as  possible  over  it.  Why  are  you  not 
ashamed?     Why  are  you  not  revolting?" 

It  was  certainly  a  bad  attack  of  in- 
digestion, and  I  tramped  angrily  about 
the  paths,  praying  that  the  Illustrator, 
who  had  gone  to  learn  the  doctor's  ulti- 
matum, would  again  be  found  "  not  want- 
ing." But  that  was  before  I  saw  the 
puppet  show,  saw  the  fat  fathers  there, 
the  crocheting  mothers,  the  rouged  lonely 
ladies,  the  servant  of  the  Indian  Rajah, 
the  Russian  princess,  and  the  little  boots 
of  our  hotel  with  the  Illustrator's  trousers 
on  his  arm  going  off  for  a  pressing.  And, 
of  course,  the  children. 

It  happened  in  the  park,  with  a  bed 
of  glowing  begonias  for  a  back  drop. 
One  sat  on  camp-chairs  or  stood,  just  as 
one  minded,  but  so  moral  was  the  play 
that  no  one  walked  off  when  the  man 
came  with  the  Guignol's  hat  held  out 
for  pennies. 

He  was  a  clever  man,  with  an  engaging 
tuft  of  hair  growing  out  of  his  right 
cheek,  after  the  fashion  of  young  men 
of  his  ilk.  When  he  had  taken  the  pen- 
nies he  played  a  few  bars  on  the  piano 
and  sang  a  little  song.  It  must  have  been 
a  bad  little  song,  but  it  put  us  all  in  a 
very  good  humor.  After  each  act  he 
asked  if  the  Guignol  should  go  on  with 
the  play,  and  when  we  besought  him  to 
make  the  Guignol  do  so,  for  we  had  be- 
come   easily    acquainted    with    him    and 
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'•  talkwl  l>ack."  lio  (lisai)jH'ari'<l  undir  tlu; 
j:a.v  awiiiiif?  wliicli  iiplu'ld  the  pupiu't 
tlicatn',  and  U'c:iiin'  all  thing's. 

'i'lurc  was  a  thief  in  the  i»lav.  and  a 
had  old  man  whose  servant  the  (Juitrncd 
was,  and  the  daujrhter  of  the  house  who 
wisliod  to  marry  a  liandsome  younj?  fel- 
low, hnt  who  was  j)revented.  and  there 
was — there  was  a  stick  I  The  (ini^rnol 
held  it  mostly,  hut  there  were  terrihle 
moments  wlien  it  seenu'd  that  lie  would 
never  eome  sliding  in  with  it  and  tli(^ 
^irl  mi^ht  be  carried  off  hy  the  thief 
riirht  nnd(^r  our  noses.  As  the  ]>lay 
pro^^ressed.  tlu*  audience  f<'lt.  as  one  man, 
ihnf  if  calling  out  "  Attention!"  would  he 
:iuv  h<]p  to  the  hiir^'-inp:  (Jui^nol  we  w<'re 
willing  to  pfive  it.  So  cidl  we  did.  and 
tlie  (Juiirnol  answcnnl  with  the  stick;  h\it 
OIK'  time  he  In^at  the  fatlier,  who.  tliou^li 
had,  was  old,  so  soundly  that  we  were 
forc<'d  [u  cry  "  Mnnimh.  dmr  <  lui^'^iu)!  "; 
and  at  still  aih.lli<T  time  I  d-.id.t  if  the 
^irl.  who  had  lain  down  in  space  to  sleep, 
would  have  licen  spared  hy  the  a<lvancin;j: 
thi<'f  had  tioI  we  echoed  " /yr  volrur.  (Jui- 
^nud  !"  to   the   very   skies. 

Then'  ui:iy  h<'  tluwc  who  would  h;i\(> 
thou^dit  that  the  ^nrl's  own  lover  mi^-lit 
have  (huie  some  of  the  rescuing'',  hut  he 
was  only  j?ood  to  look  at,  aiul  once  in  his 
exeiti'Uient  the  Ciiii^iu>l  struck  even  him 
with  M  resound  in. LI'  whack.  It  wms  mi 
a<*cid('nt,  of  cours<'.  nn<l  then  the  stick 
fell  down  ;ini(»nju'  the  children,  and  the 
])lay  delayed  its  action  till  a  lad  with 
))ink   silk   socks   handed   over   the   instru- 


ment of  l<.itnrr.  Oh.  how  we  lau^di.-i: 
Ami  at  the  end,  when  the  thii-f  was  fairly 
cau^dit,  tlu'  (iuij^n(d  toss(»d  him  hi^h  up 
in  the  air;  not  once,  hut  numy  times,  for 
we  all  shouted,  "  liis.  his  I"  -hut  I  can  pr«> 
no  further  and  contain  myself, 

Wlu-n  it  was  over  we  wiped  our  eye- 
we  had  simply  let   them  run  U'fore,  thei. 
was  no  time  to  hotlu-r — and  looked  ahout 
us.      The   nui^red    ladies    (rather  streaked 
now),  the  Kussiaii  princess,  the  bourc:* - 
families,   the  small   hoots   with   the   Illi 
trat(»r*s     trousers,     the     little     ri^j^ed-ii' 
ehihlren.  all   smiled   at   one  another;   m    I 
with  my  tear-   1  wiped  away  a  prejudie.  , 
seeing'  tiuifc  eharly  tliat  there  ean  he  no 
olh'Uce  in   tlin>,c  who  have  not  yet   prown 
up.  and  in   that   lie<  the  charm  of  France 
— just  fat  hoys  ami  ^rirl  giants,  all  of  them. 

As  the  clever  man  who  was  all  thinpa 
was  folding  u|>  the  camp-stools,  1  aj)- 
])roaehed  him  tremulously.  "The  n\:\- 
rionettes,  mVieu.  they  pi  to-nK.rrow  ?" 

The  youn«-  man  arrested  himself,  and 
was  astonished.  ''  Ah  no,  ^ladame,  we 
slay;  for  thn-e  weeks  more  we  stay." 

"  And  how  huip:  is  the  Cure?'' 

"  That    is  three  weeks,   Madame." 

With  a  hi^h  rc^solve  I  started  toward 
the  house  of  tlu'  ]>hysician.  If  the  Illus- 
trator's la^alth  a^ain  fniled  to  serve  him, 
]x>rhaps — perhai)s  I  could  answer  the  rc- 
(|uirements?  Hut  at  the  Lrate  F  met  the 
man,  his  hnt  tilled  with  <'moti(»n  to  tlu; 
hrim,  and   in  ]\\<  hand  he  held  a  jiaper. 

"  I'm  in  a  had  way,"  said  the  Illus- 
trator.    "Where's  my  p:olf-haff?" 


:j-\.:     ^ 
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The  Judgment  of  John  Fairmeadow 


BY  NORMAN    DUNCAN 


IT  was  now  near  noon  of  a  hazy  Sun- 
day morning  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 
The  earth  was  yellow  and  languid  and 
sweet  to  smell.  There  was  balsam — there 
was  tempered  sunlight — in  the  air.  A 
forest  smoke,  the  fragrant  mist  of  the 
season  in  those  woods,  was  opalescent 
under  a  flushed  sun.  A  lazy  little  breeze 
flowed  over  the  pines  and  splashed  odor- 
ously  into  the  clearing  of  Thirty  Drinks. 
It  sportively  eddied  for  a  bit^ — an  in- 
quisitive little  wind,  too— and  with  a 
song  and  a  sigh  idled  on  the  shadowy 
forest  reaches.  In  Pale  Peter's  bar  the 
Saturday-night  sots — a  frowsy  crew  of 
lumber- jacks — were  stirring  on  the  floor. 
Dennie  the  Hump,  the  sweeper,  being 
wise,  had  not  disturbed  them,  but  would 
return  with  his  broom  and  dust-pan  when 
these  sleeping  dogs  had  carried  their 
aches  and  their  growling  ill-humor  to 
the  healing  out-of-doors ;  he  had  left  them 
lie  in  the  litter  and  slime  of  the  night 
where  they  had  fallen.  A  breath  of  wind 
came  in  at  the  wide  door,  thrown  open 
to  the  morning.  It  paused  appalled  be- 
yond the  threshold  and  fluttered  back  to 
cleaner  places  to  gather  resolution. 
I*resently,  however,  confronted  by  plain 
duty,  it  returned  in  a  dogged  little  rush: 
whereupon  it  swept  the  bar,  and  busily 
nosed  the  corners  clean,  and  drove  all 
the  stale  exhalations  of  debauchery  out 
of  the  window,  escaping  disgusted  in 
the  wake.  And  off  it  whisked,  with  a 
sniff  and  a  gasp,  to  the  big  odorous 
forest  which  encircled  the  clearing,  glad 
to  have  this  chance  business  satisfacto- 
rily accomplished. 

'  Thirty  Drinks  gave  no  impression  of 
having  taken  permanent  possession  of  the 
clearing;  in  suggestion  it  was  rather  a 
lumber-woods  settlement  which  had  not 
quite  made  up  its  mind  to  settle,  being 
for  the  moment  too  much  preoccupied 
with  a  bottle.  It  seemed,  on  second 
thought,  merely  to  have  squatted  in  a 
mud-puddle  in  the   midst   of  the  woods 


to  rest  its  inebriated  legs.  The  thirty- 
two  shanty  saloons  of  the  high  street 
had  certainly  locked  arms,  the  half  to  the 
west,  and  the  half  to  the  east,  and  gone 
into  a  drunken  stupor  in  the  cozy 
shelter  of  the  pines.  They  leaned  one 
against  the  other  in  singular  and  helpless 
dependence,  necks  limp,  bodies  lax  and 
awry,  hats  cocked  or  gone.  A  push  might 
have  sent  them  sprawling.  The  ram- 
shackle white  hotel  on  the  comer — Pale 
Peter's  place — achieved  an  impression  of 
sleepy  sobriety:  it  was  at  least  steady  on 
its  legs.  What  other  habitations  there 
were- — a  lesser  crew,  compoimded  of  logs, 
turf,  pine  board  and  tar-paper,  with  a 
helpful  addition  of  packing  -  boxes — 
squatted  near  in  various  attitudes  of 
inebriety,  now  lying,  all  beggared  and 
listless,  in  a  glowing  autumm  haze  and 
pause.  The  whole — ^the  company  of  make- 
shift habitations  no  less  than  the  folk 
who  went  in  and  out — was  perigrinating 
west-by-north  with  th.e  lumber  camps. 
What  broken  bodies  and  souls  might  be 
left  with  the  refuse  of  the  sojourn  in 
the  balsamic  clearing  concerned  nobody. 
The  aspirimi^  homesteaders  would  present- 
ly raise  a  city  in  that  place  and  give 
it  a  new  name. 

When  Rowl,  the  sentimental  old  scaler, 
growled,  with  a  twinkling  pretence  of 
indifference,  that  the  big  stranger, 
amiably  engaged  with  Pale  Peter  at  the 
swing-shuttered  door  to  the  bar  of  the 
Red  Tiger,  was  none  other  than  John 
Fairmeadow,  I  attended  intimately  and 
with  lively  interest  on  this  extraordinary 
fellow's  appearance  and  behavior.  The 
Reverend  John  Fairmeadow  turned  out 
to  be  a  big  man.  I  had  known,  of  course, 
that  he  was  a  big  man;  he  must  needs  be, 
indeed,  Vb  sanction  the  large  tales  that 
were  told  of  him  in  these  woods.  But  I 
had  not  conceived  the  clean  strength  of 
him:  I  had  fashioned  a  hero  o:f  raw  and 
hairy     bulk,     a     low-browed,     big- jawed 
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power,  recklessly  driven  to  ^ood  ends, 
rather  than  a  yoiinp:,  rosy,  hubhling  g-iant 
witJi  a  sharp  zest  for  right  eon  sne.-^s.  He 
was  clad  like  a  Inmber-jack,  boots,  niaek- 
inaw  (thrown  wide  in  tho  warm  wind), 
and  cloth  eap,  with  a  woodsman's  pat^k 
waiting  at  his  feet:  a  man  ready  for  the 
trail.  I  observed  that  he  had  a  singular 
habit  of  snapping  his  teeth  in  talk — of 
drawing  taut  the  cords  of  his  neck,  of 
shooting  out  his  head  in  a  defiant  fashion, 
of  glaring  from  beneath  fallen  brows — all 
as  though  he  might  be  used  to  being  in 
busy  and  difficult  opposition.  With  this, 
when  he  spn^nd  his  feet  and  s<iuared  his 
shoulders,  he  took  on  an  appearance  of 
savage  truculence.  which,  however,  a  gray 
twinkle  and  a  wr>'  twitch  of  the  lips  could 
mitigate  even  when  his  asjx^ct  of  counte- 
nance was  the  fiercest.  He  was  not  a 
sour  and  fearsome  prophet :  he  was  a 
jolly  parson.  His  imgnacious  exploits  (I 
fancied)  must  he  ascribed  to  the  nuost 
of  efficiency  in  Ids  profession  of  preach- 
ing the  gospel. 

'^  John  Fairmeadow,"  observed  Kowl, 
"  is  master  in  the  house  of  liis  o\m  soul.'' 
It  needed  elucidation. 
"  A  perfectly  well-meanin'  but  indus- 
trious conscience,''  Tiowl  explained, 
"  plays  the  devil  with  many  a  good  man : 
John  Fairmeadow  is  no  servant  of  his, 
l>ut  master,  I'm  glad  /  ain't  got  none  t' 
live  an'  quarrel  with.  I  always  pity  the 
man,"  he  added,  "  whose  conscience  wears 
the  trousers." 

John  Fairmeadow  put  his  pack  on  his 
back  and  shook  it  into  place. 

"So  long,  Jack!"  said  Pale  Peter. 
"  So    long,    Peter,     old    man !"    Fair- 
meadow  heartily  responded. 

Pale  Peter  offered  his  hand  for  shaking. 
For  a  moment  John  Fairmeadow  re- 
garded the  white  fingers  of  the  friendly 
saloon-keeper  with  a  twinkle  of  disdain- 
ful amaisement.  He  ignored  the  hand 
then,  the  wry  twitch  of  his  lips  express- 
ing a  sneer,  in  which,  however,  neither 
malice  nor  contempt  resided,  but  a 
nauseated  pity,  rather;  and  all  at  once 
he  looked  up,  frank  as  a  boy,  and  laughed 
in  Pale  Peter's  face,  who  was  not  at  all 
chagrined  by  this,  but  let  his  hand  fall 
with  an  assenting  and  agreeable  smile. 
Presently  thereafter  John  Fairmeadow 
was  striding  dowm  toward  the  tote-road 
to   the   Bottle    Eiver    Camps — the    Cant- 


hook  Cutting — wliicli  wert'  now  fitting 
out  for  the  winter.  Then.^  was  with  him, 
by  this  time,  a  close  -  cropped,  gray, 
grave  man,  in  health  and  self-resi-MHt . 
of  gooil  stature,  well  and  confidently  car- 
ried: a  luml)er-jack  or  homesteader,  it 
st'cmed.  whose  apix^arance  in  pious  com- 
])any  impelled  John  Ifowl  to  a  philosoph- 
ical  utterance. 

"  I  can't  make  out,"  Rowl  observ(<]. 
"jus'  how  a  man  trouJd  go  about  tin 
savin'  of  his  soul." 

I  coidd  not  help  him. 

''  Anyhow,"  Ilowl  declared,  "  giv(^  a  mn;i 
a  good  resolution  an'  a  bad  memory  an' 
he  stands  a  fair  show  o'  pullin'  through." 

The  man  was  in  earnest.  .   .   . 

"  There's  times."  Rowl  admitted,  pres- 
ently, with  larg*^  liberality,  ''  when  Pm 
almost  wiliin'  t'  giv(^  in  to  it  that  there 
is  a  God.  ^faybe  I'm  pcx'uliar:  I  don't 
know.  I've  often  wondered ;  an'  many's 
tho  time  I've  been  a  bit  afraid  I  wasn't 
quite  usual  on  some  sidijects.  Anyhow, 
it  seems  t'  me,  sometimes,  when  I've  a 
fit  o'  this  here  peculiarity,  that  there  jus' 
must  be  a  Livin'  ^faker  o'  the  World. 
Therf^'s  so  many  dashed  queer  things 
goin'  on  down  iiere  Inflow  that  it  looks 
t'  me  as  if  Somebody  was  behind  'em'. 
So  when  they  told  me  on  Bottle  River 
that  Plain  Tom  Hitch  o'  Thirty  Drinks 
had  quit  treatin'  his  body  an'  soul  like 
a  poor  damned  fool,  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  I'd  take  a  small  squint  at  Plain  Tom 
Hitch  with  my  owni  eyes  an'  find  out  for 
myself.  'John  Fairmeadow  never  man- 
aged that  reformation,'  thinks  I;  'an' 
no  more  did  Plain  Tom  Hitch.  There's  a 
sight  more  in  this  than  appears  on  the 
surface  o'  things.  In  plain  conversation, 
there's  a  nigger  in  the  wood-pile.  If 
Plain  Tom  Hitch  has  become  separated 
an'  divorced  from  a  bottle  o'  whiskey,' 
thinks  I,  '  God  Almighty  done  it  by  the 
Will  and  Mercy  of  Him.  So,'  thinks  I, 
'  I'll  take  a  nm  out  t'  Thirty  Drinks  on 
Sunday  next,  the  weather  bein'  fine;  an' 
I'll  look  the  ill-bred  fightin'  beast  over, 
jus'  t'  ease  my  mind  on  what  can  an' 
what  can't  be  done.  I'm  the  most  curious 
man  in  the  world,'  thinks  I,  '  about  the 
can  an'  the-  can't,  when  applied  t'  the 
souls  o'  men ;  an'  I  jus'  g-ot  t'  see  Tom 
Hitch.  Anyhow,'  thinks  I,  '  I'm  a  friend 
o'  Tom  Hitch's.' 


^ 
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"  In  them  days  Plain  Tom  Hitch  was 
livin'  on  a  homestead  grant — a  lazy  mite 
of  a  clearin'  in  the  woods — two  mile  out 
o'  Thirty  Drinks  on  the  Big  Eiver  Trail. 
His  wife  had  died,,  poor  thing!  o'  the 
drink  that  Tom  Hitch  drank;  but  he'd  a 
daughter  left- -a  maid  o'  sweet  age  an' 
looks — she  was  turnin'  seventeen — t'  keep 
the  cabin  for  him.  He  was  t'  home:  I 
found  him  sittin'  in  a  rockin'-chair  on 
the  porch,  with  that  dear  an'  tender  little 
Jinny  o'  his  lookin'  away  at  the  sunset 
over  the  pines,  jus'  as  if  she  might  be 
waitin',  maybe,  for  the  image  o'  some  shy 
dream  t'  come  dressed  in  heavenly  light 
to  her  little  feet.  'Twas  evenin'  then: 
the  spring  day  near  done  an'  the  last 
breeze  blowin'  soft  an'  warm. 

^'  ^  Tom  Hitch,'  says  I,  when  I  got 
hold  of  his  hand,  '  what  in  the  livin' 
thunder  have  you  been  doin'  to  your- 
self? Good  Lord !'  says  I.  ^  Why,  Tom/ 
says  I,  ^they'd  lie  who  called  you  Plain 
Tom  Hitch  this  day.  You're  borderin'  on 
the  handsome.' 

"  ^  Ain't  been  doin'  much  t'  myself,' 
says  he;  ^ius'  washed  my  face.' 

"  '  Get  out  r  says  I. 

"  ^  Don't  remember  nothin'  more,'  says 
he. 

"  '  Soap  an'  water  do  tliat  t'  your  face?' 
says  I. 

"  '  Didn't  use  nothin'  else,  Rowl.' 

" '  I  wouldn't  have  believed,'  says  I, 
'  that  carbolic  acid  could  accomplish  so 
much  on  the  traces  o'  sin.' 

"  '  No,  Rowl,'  says  he ;  ^  me  neither.' 

^'  ^  What  you  got  there  ?'  says  I. 

"  ^  I  got  a  flower,'  says  he. 

"  '  For  God's  sake !'  says  I.  '  A  flower ! 
What  in  blitherin'  thunder  are  you  doin' 
with  a  flower?' 

"  ^  Fm  usin'  it  for  a  book-mark,'  says 
he ;  '  but  that  ain't  what  I'm  doin 
with  it.' 

"^No?'saysL 

" '  No,'  says  he ;  '  not  by  no  means. 
I'm  really  enjoyin'  its  society.' 

" '  Tom  Hitch,'  says  I,  ^  have  you  lost 
your  mind?' 

"  '  No,'  says  he ;  ^  not  by  no  means.  I 
jus'  found  out  that  there  is  flowers,'  says 
he ;  '  an'  I'm  s'prised,  an'  I'm  pleased.  I 
like  'em :  I'm  glad  I  got  t'  know  'em.' 

"  '  What  you  readin'  ?'  says  I. 

"  ^  I'm  readin'  my  Bible,'  says  he. 

"^What  you  doin'  that  for?' 


'' '  I  jus'  been  made  acquainted  with 
God,'  says  he. 

"'Whew!'  says  L  'Who  done  that 
to  you?' 

"  '  John  Fairmeadow  kindly  introduced 
me,'  says  he,  '  in  the  snake-room  o'  Pale 
Peter's  place,  a  fortnight  ago,  come 
Tuesday,  in  the  evenin'.  John  Fair- 
meadow  introduced  me;  but  I  struck  up 
the  real  friendship  for  myself.  I'm  glad 
I  done  it,  too.  I  like  God:  I'm  glad  I 
got  t'  know  Him.  He's  a  poor  reputation 
for  sociability,  'tis  true,  especially  among 
the  young;  but  I'm  in  a  position  t'  say 
that  once  you  get  really  well  acquainted 
with  Him  there's  no  end  t'  the  socia- 
bility He's  able  for.  He's  good  company. 
He's  grand  company.  I  enjoy  His  con- 
versation. I'm  glad  I  know  Him.  I'm 
glad  I  got  Him  for  a  friend.  I  tell 
you,  Rowl,'  says  he,  '  I'm  almighty  fond 
o'  God!' 

" '  Are  you  a  crazy  fool?'  says  I. 

"'Not  at  all,'  says  he;  'not  by  no 
means.     That's  jus'  what  I  ain't.' 

" '  Then,'  says  I,  '  what  you  talkin' 
like  a  crazy  fool  forf 

" '  /  ain't  talkin'  like  a  crazy  fool,' 
says  he. 

" '  You  are,  too,'  says  I,  '  I  neve:r 
heard  a  preacher  do  worse.' 

"  '  I'm  not  talkin'  like  a  fool  o'  that 
sort  at  all,'  says  he.  '  You  on'y  think  so 
because  you  ain't  been  used  t'  that  style 
o'  conversation.  Maybe  you  don't  like 
the  words  I  use;  but  if  I  was  you  I 
wouldn't  let  a  little  thing  like  that  throw 
me  off  the  track  o'  truth.  I  tell  you, 
Rowl,  I'm  talkin'  an  almighty  big  wisdom 
that  I  jus'  found  ont  about !  You  think 
I  don't  mean  what  I  say?  I  do  mean  it. 
You. think  I'm  a  dribblin'  fool  when  I  say 
that  I  enjoy  God's  conversation?  Why, 
Rowl,  that  ain't  foolishness ;  that's  Truth. 
It  says  jus'  'xactly  what  I  mean.  It's 
real.  God  is  my  friend.  I  like  Flim : 
I'm  wonderful  fond  of  His  company. 
"Hello,  Tom  Hitch!"  says  He,  last 
night,  when  I  was  comin'  out  from' 
Thirty  Drinks  in  the  starlight.  "  Goin' 
home?  That's  proper.  What  you  been 
doin'  ?"  says  He.  "  Lookin'  up  at  all  them 
stars?'  I  wouldn't  do  that  too  much,  my 
boy,"  says  He.  "  Them  little  stars,"  says 
He,  "is  a  pretty  tough  proposition  for  a 
man  like  you.  You'd  find  me  there,  all 
right,  if  that's  what  you  was  lookin'  for; 
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but  you  might  Ix?  frightened  when  you 
saw  me.  I'll  tell  you  what  you  do,"  says 
He.  "It  looks  t'  me,  jus'  now,  as  if 
t'-morrow  might  be  a  fine  sunny  mornin' 
for  this  time  o'  the  year.  You  go  out 
in  the  woods.  I'll  be  waitin'  there;  an' 
you  an'  me  will  have  a  nice  quiet  time 
t'gether,  lookin'  at  the  flowers  I  made. 
I'm  proud  o'  them  "  says  He..  "  They're 
lovely;  an'  I'm  glad  I  have  the  power 
an'  the  heart  t'  think  them  into  life. 
You'll  enjoy  yourself  all  alone  in  the 
woods  with  me,"  says  He.  "  Anyhow," 
says  Ife,  "  I'll  enjoy  myself  with  you." 
An'  that's  how,'  says  Tom  Hitch,  ^  I  hap- 
pen t'  hold  this  here  little  flower  in 
my  hand.  All  day  t'-day,'  says  he,  '  I've 
had  a  wonderful  good  time  with  the 
little  thing.' 

"  '  Ye  poor  fool !'  says  I. 

"  ^  That's  awful  funny,  Rowl,'  says  he. 
'  I  look  like  a  poor  fool  t'  you,'  says  he, 
'  an'  you  look  like  a  poor  fool  t'  me. 
Funny,  ain't  it  ?    But  Fm  satisfied.' 

"'What!'  says  I.  '  Satisfiedr  says 
T.  '  Where's  your  bottle  o'  whiskej', 
Tom  Hitch?' 

" '  I've  put  my  bottle  o'  whiskey,'  says 
he,  '  where  it  belonged  before  I  got  it.' 

"'Then,'  says  I,  'it's  not  far  from 
your  gullet.' 

" '  It's  jus'  as  far  from  here,'  says  he, 
'  as  anywhere  at  all  is.' 

''I  hope  you've  chained  it,'  says  I; 
'  it  might  get  loose  an'  bite  you.' 

" '  It  won't  be  no  trouble  t'  me  no 
more,'  says  he.  '  Why,  Rowl,  my  soul  is 
turned  toward  Light.  I've  found  peace; 
an'  jus'  as  long  as  I  can  fall  asleep  like 
a  child  at  night — an'  wake  like  a  child 
t'  the  sunlight  of  mornin' — an'  by  day 
walk  the  open  world  with  neither  terror 
nor  shame — I  think  I'll  stand  pat  with 
the  cards  I  hold,  whatever  any  man  may 
think  the  hand  I  g-ot  is  worth  m  the  g-ame. 
Bottle  o' whiskey f  says  he.  'Look!'  He 
held  up  the  little  flower  for  me  t'  see. 
'  Tis  the  handiwork  o'  my  Friend,'  says 
he.  '  This  mornin'  He  made  me  the  gift 
of  it.  I  love  it.  You've  simply  no  idea, 
Rowl,'  says  he,  '  how  common  an'  orner;v" 
a  bottle  o'  whisl^ey  looks  when  you've 
once  fell  in  love  with  a  flower.' 

"  Jus'  at  that  minute  I  heard  Jimmie 
the  Gentleman,  Pale  Peter's  bartender, 
whistle  on  Tom  Hitch's  little  Jinny  from 
the  Big  River  Trail. 


'*  ^layl)e,"  Rowl  re-unuMl.  after  a  wist- 
fully smiling  muse,  speaking,  now,  with 
the  eloquence  which,  when  moved,  he 
could  command,  ''  the  flower  that  Plain 
Tom  Hitch  held  an'  loved  was  the  handi- 
work o'  God  Himself.  I  don't  know:  I 
think  so.  ^laybe  'twas  a  thing  sweet 
t'  smell  an'  los-ely  t'  behold.  Maybe,  as 
He  told  Plain  Tom  Hitch  in  the  starlight, 
'twas  a  work  o'  the  soul.  ^laybe  He  ivas 
])roud  of  its  perfection.  ^laybe,  too,  He 
was  g-lad  in  His  heart  that  He  had  the 
power  an'  the  pure  wish  t'  think  it  into 
life.  I've  no  doubt  of  it:  'tis  true.  But 
no  work  that  ever  issued  from  God's 
heart,  takin'  life,  in  the  w^orld,  when  His 
wishes  was  most  kind — none  that  ever 
fell  perfect  from  His  tender  hands — was 
more  lovely  than  little  Jinny.  Winsome, 
gray-eyed  little  Jinny  of  the  blushes  an' 
dimples,  waiting,  there  on  Plain  Tom 
Hitch's  porch,  dainty  in  her  fresh  calico 
gown,  for  that  l)ird-call  from  the  trail ! 
Ah !  but  she  was  a  flower  o'  God's  own 
soul  an'  highest  vision — that  shy,  sw^eet- 
blooming  little  one,  whose  beauty  was  in 
innocence,  whose  fragrance  was  of  love. 
'Tis  a  marvel  t'  me  that  even  with  all 
His  ages  o'  practice  the  good  Lord  could 
manage  at  last  t'  turn  out  a  maid  like 
that.  Little  heart  o'  joy!  Sweet  heart, 
turned  t'  loving-  service!  Little  bodj^  of 
slender  an'  soft  fashioning!  Little  face 
o'  love  an'  gentle  wishes,  starred,  in  the 
dusk,  like  the  tender  mystery  o'  the  sky! 
Perhaps,  when  Jimmie  the  Gentleman 
called  from  the  Big  River  Trail,  she 
fancied  that  the  image  of  her  longing 
sunset  dream  had  si>oken.  Ay;  but  from 
a  shadow,  an'  come  clad  in  shadows! 

"  Her  little  hand  fell  softly  on  her 
bosom  t'  ease  its  shy  young  beating. 

"  She  listened. 

" '  It's  Jimmie,  father,'  says  she. 
'  Ilark !     That's  Jimmie's  call — for  me.' 

"'For  you.  Jinny?'  says  Tom  Hitch. 
'Is  he  callin'  you?' 

'"Why,  yes,  father!  Of  course! 
That's  Jimmie — callin'  me.' 

" '  I  wouldn't  go  far,  my  dear,'  says  he, 
'  with  Jimmie.' 

"'Oh  no,  father!' 

" '  You  see,'  says  he,  '  you  might  get 
lost.  You  might  get  lost,  somehow,  you 
see,  an'  have  t'  wander,  all  alone,  for  a 
long,  long  time,  if  you  was  t'  go  so  very 
far  from  home — with  Jimmie.' 
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"  Little  Jinny  laughed  then,  an'  kissed 
Tom  Hitch  on  the  tip  o'  the  nose.  '  Jim- 
mie,'  says  she,  '  would  bring  me  back.' 

'' '  He  mightn't  be  able,'  says  Plain 
Tom  Hitch. 

"  '  Then,'  says  she,  ^  you'd  find  me.' 

"  '  I'd  try  with  all  my  might,'  says  he ; 
'  but  still  I  mightn't  be  able.' 

"  '  Pooh !'  says  she. 

'^ '  There's  no  man,'  says  he,  ^  that's  sure 
of  the  way — in  the  night.' 

"  '  Pooh!'  says  she. 

"  '  God  knows  I'd  try !'  says  he.  '  I'm 
wantin'  t'  live  for  that — if  need  comes.' 

'^ '  Pooh !'  says  she.  '  But  since  you're 
frightened,'  says  she,  '  I'll  go  but  t'  the 
trail.  I'm  sure,'  says  she,  '  that  that's 
not  far  from  home.' 

"  '  No,'  says  he ;  ^  there's  a  trail  near 
every  home.' 

"  Jimmie  whistled. 

"  '  Hark  !'  says  Jinny.  ^  That's  Jimmie 
again — callin'  me  !' 

"  '  It's  Jimimie,'  says  Plain  Tom  Hitch, 
'  callin'  you  t'  the  Big  Kiver  Trail.' 

"  ^  Father,'  says  Jinny,  '  I'll  go  but  t' 
the  big  stump  at  the  edge  o'  the  woods.' 

"  ^  Do,  my  dear!'  says  he.  'That's 
kind!  An'  the  moon's  showin'  over  the 
trees  already.  An'  the  little  stars  is  out. 
So  you'll  not  be  all  alone  with  Jimmie, 
after  all.  An'  I'll  be  able  t'  see  you 
from  here,  too.  I'll  like  it,'  says  he,  '  t' 
sit  here  on  the  porch,  in  the  dusk  with 
ol'  John  liowl,  an'  watch  my  little  girl 
employed  with  courtin'  at  the  edge  o'  the 
woods.  Fly  away!'  says  he.  'Little 
robin!  Little  robin!  It's  spring-time! 
Little  robin,  fly  away!' 

"  Little  Jinny  fluttered  off  t'  the  edge  o' 
the  woods.  The  twitter  of  the  Little 
Robin  came  back  to  us  from  the  shadows 
through  which  she  flew  so  joyously. 

"  It's  a  mean  poor  pastime  for  an  old 
woodsman  like  me,"  Rowl  went  on,  with 
a  wry  face,  ''  t'  sit  here  in  God's  clean 
sunlight  an'  tell  of  Raw  Jack  Flack  o' 
Big  Rapids.  The  very  name  tastes  ill 
in  the  mouth  of  a  man:  faugh!  my 
tongue  itches.  Lie  was  a  big  man,  too, 
an'  good  t'  look  upon :  well-kept,  straight- 
backed,  pink-an'-white,  sober,  genial  in 
the  open,  clever  as  Satan.  In  them  days 
he  kep'  a  flashy  saloon  at  Big  Rapids, 
the  county-seat — an'  kep'  more  than  that 
— for  the  use  of  the  boys  o'  these  woods. 


With  a  horde  o'  pink-eyed  little  runts, 
runners,  pickpockets,  an'  tin-horn  gam- 
blers t'  father  business,  he  got  rich;  an' 
bein'  rich,  with  a  spider's  lust  for  pol- 
itics, he  growed  almighty  powerful  in  the 
county,  backed  l}y  the  big  fellers  at  the 
capital.  I  never  coul3  quite  make  out 
which  was  in  the  saddle  hereabouts,  the 
devil  or  Raw  Jack  Flack.  Almighty  God  ? 
— well.  Almighty  God  had  few  acquaint- 
ances at  Big  Rapids  those  times,  an'  them 
not  votin'  Jack  Flack's  ticket.  Police, 
judge,  magistrates,  mayor,  juries,  jan- 
itors, an'  scavengers:  Raw  Jack  Flack 
picked  'em,  paid  for  'em,  an'  possessed 
'em;  an'  the  only  law  that  was  law  in 
this  county  was  the  wink  an'  nod  of  this 
same  Jack  Flack.  He'd  have  no  enemy 
alive  in  the  county.  Not  him !  'Twas 
quit  or  git  for  them.  Consequently,  Raw 
Jack  Flack  had  friends. 

"  I've  no  will  t'  talk  about  the  late 
Jack  Flack;  but  I  will  say,  speakin'  in 
a  mild  an'  indulgent  way  o'  the  dead, 
that  the  devil  was  hard  put  to  it  t'  keep 
up  with  Jack  Flack's  inventions. 

"'Good  Lord,  Jack  Flack!'  says  he; 
'  how'd  you  come  t'  think  o'  thatV 

"'Think  o'  what?'  says  Jack  Flack. 

" '  The  dirty  trick  you  just  done.  It 
never  occurred  t'  me.' 

" '  That's  nothin','  says  Jack  Flack. 
'  Watch  me  for  a  minute  an'  I'll  show 
you  what  I  can  do.' 

"'Whew!'  says  Old  Nick;  'that's  a 
good  one!' 

"  '  That's  nothin','  says  Jack.  '  I  bet 
I  could  teat  that  if  I  tried.' 

" '  You  make  me  ashamed  o'  myseK,' 
says  or  Nick.  '  When  you  get  down 
here  t'  look  after  things.  Jack,'  says 
he,  '  I  guess  I  better  take  a  vacation  an' 
study  abroad.' " 

Rowl  laughed  without  mirth. 

"  Anyhow,"  he  resumed,  all  at  once 
growing  grave,  "  Plain  Tom  Hitch  jus' 
ivould  himt  the  saloons  o'  Thirty  Drinks 
for  good  deeds  t'  do.  There  was  no 
stoppin'  him  at  all ;  he'd  be  there  by  night, 
when  John  Fairmeadow  was  away  preach- 
in',  t'  ease  the  boys  in  the  snake-room, 
an'  t'  straighten  'em  out  on  the  floor,  an' 
t'  drag  'em  v/here  they  wouldn't  be  kicked 
an'  trampled  on,  an'  t'  send  the  sick  t' 
the  Sisters'  Hospital  at  Big  Rapids,  jus' 
as  John  Fairmeadow  done.  An'  one  night 
at  the  Cafe  of  Egyptian  De-lights,  when 
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Raw  Jack  Flack  was  at  Thirty  Drinks 
with  the  sherilf  o'  the  county — understand 
me? — one  night  Raw  Jack  Flack  an'  some 
o'  the  boys  from  the  Bottle  River  Camps 
— the  boys  are  a  little  bit  rough  when  in 
liquor — one  night  Raw  Jack  Flack  had 
-em  flatten  out  Tom  Hitch  on  the  bar, 
pry  his  teeth  apart  with  a  cold-chisel,  an' 
pour  liquor  down  his  throat  until  poor 
Tom  Hitch  was  able  t'  sit  up  an'  help 
himself.  Understand  me,  don't  you  ? 
They  filled  Tom  Hitch  up — made  him 
drunk  against  his  will — Tom  Hitch,  who 
had  fought  for  his  soul  these  months 
gone  by!  Tom  Hitch  didn't  thank  the 
boys  for  it:  Tom  Hitch  thanked  Raw 
Jack  Flack  when  he  got  up,  an'  said 
that  he  seen  the  fun  o'  the  thing  now,  all 
right,  an'  that  he  felt  a  sight  better  than 
he  had  for  a  long  time.  After  that  it 
was  Tom  Hitch's  own  hand  that  tipped 
the  bottle— Tom  Hitch's  hand  that  lifted 
the  glass — Tom  Hitch's  lips  that  uttered 
the  old  abominations — Tom  Hitch's  heart 
that  broke  —  Tom  Hitch's  soul  that 
dropped  back  from  the  places  o'  light  t' 
which  it  had  attained.  Raw  Jack  Flack 
an'  the  Sheriff  o'  Saw-log  County  done 
the  laughin'. 

"  Four  nights  later  poor  Tom  Hitch 
come  a  little  to  his  senses  in  the  snake- 
room  of  the  Cafe  of  Egyptian  De- 
lights. Poor  Tom  Hitch!  they'd  throwed 
him  there  t'  get  him  out  o'  the  way,  when 
he  give  signs  o'  the  jumps.  He  wasn't 
sober  yet;  an'  he  stumbled  all  befud- 
dled into  the  bar,  where  Raw  Jack  Flack 
was  electioneerin'. 

"  The  boys  say  he  was  cry  in' :  Butcher 
Long  o'  the  Cant-hook  crew  says,  so  help 
him  God!  that  he  seen  tears  as  big  as 
rain-drops  streamin'  from  Plain  Tom 
Hitch's  eyes. 

''  Anyhow,  Tom  Hitch  said : 

"  '  Jack  Flack,  you  robbed  me !' 

"  '  You  lyin'  hound !'  says  Flack. 

" '  What  you  want  t'  go  an'  rob  me 
for  V  says  Tom  Hitch.  '  It  didn't  do  you 
no  good.' 

"  Flack  caught  him  by  the  beard  then, 
an'  struck  him  in  the  face.  ^  Don't  you 
say  that  about  me,  you  pup!'  says  he. 

"  ^  Man/  poor  Tom  Hitch  whimpered, 
'  you  robbed  me  of  all  I  ever  had !' 

"  The  boys  crowded  near  t'  see  what 
Jack  Flack  would  do.  They  say  that 
fifty    men — ay,    a    full    fifty — heard    him 


pass  the  threat.  An'  the  sherill"  o'  Saw- 
log  County  was  one;  an',  later,  the 
sheriff  remembered. 

''  *  Get  t'  hell  out  o'  this  county !'  says 
Flack.    '  You  hear  meV 

"  Tom  Hitch  begun  t'  cr\'.  ^  I  got  a 
nice  little  homestead  here,'  says  he. 

"  Thank  God,  he  didn't  say  that  h<''<l 
a  sweet  little  daughter,  too! 

" '  It  don't  make  no  difference  t'  me 
what  you  got,'  says  Jack  Flack.  *  You'll 
be  out  o'  my  county  in  three  days. 
you  lyin'-mouthed  dog,  or  I'll  kill  you 
on  sight !' 

'*  Nobody  knowed  whether  he  meant  it 
or  not.  Not  me:  I  wasn't  there.  But 
the  sheriff  o'  Saw-log  County  was  there — 
an'  the  sheriff  heard  what  was  said — an' 
the  sheriff  couldn't  deny  it  wlien  he  come 
t'  the  point-])lank  question. 

"  It  begun  t'  rain  that  night.  It  was 
rainin'  then — the  flrst  big  black  drops  o' 
that  three  days'  gale.  Plain  Tom  Hitch 
went  home  in  the  rain.  A  dark  Novem- 
ber night — black  an'  wet  in  the  woods — 
with  a  storm  o'  cold  wind  comin'  down 
from  the  nor'west.  Jinny  met  him — took 
him  by  the  hand  at  the  cross-trails  by 
Swamp's  End — an'  led  him  home  by  the 
hand  like  a  child.  Little  Jinny  o'  the 
stanch  an'  tender  heart,  God  bless  her! 
An'  God  will :  for  God  knows,  well 
enough,  her  sorrow^  of  that  night — her 
waiting  an'  her  fear. 

"  Three  days  later — in  a  sweep  an' 
pour  o'  rain — a  flooded,  wind-blown  world 
— I  come  t'  Thirty  Drinks  from  the 
Bottle  River  Camps.  Lord !  what  a  night ! 
I  mind  it  well:  the  wind — the  rain — ^the 
black  forest — the  soggy  trail  from  Thirty 
Drinks  t'  Plain  Tom  Hitch's  little  home- 
stead in  the  woods. 

"Tom  Hitch  wouldn't  lift  his  face 
from  his  hands.  ^  Rowl,'  he  sobbed,  in 
his  hands,  ^  Raw  Jack  Flack  went  an' 
robbed  me  of  my  soul.' 

"  '  No  such  nonsense!'  says  I. 

" '  He  robbed  me — he  robbed  me  of 
my  soul.' 

"  ^  No  such  nonsense !'  says  I.  ^  Raw 
Jack  Flack  ain't  collectin'  souls.' 

"  ^  I  had  something  precious,'  says  Tom 
Hitch ;  '  an'  Jack  Flack  took  it  away 
from  me.' 

" '  Don't  you  be  a  blitherin'  cry-baby 
no  more,'  savs  I. 
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"  ^  It  come  t'  me  after  fifty  years  o' 
sinful  life/  says  he.  '  It  was  real — it  was 
real — t'  me.' 

^'  ^  Ah,  father,'  says  little  Jinny,  '  you're 
jus'  as  good  as  ever!' 

"^Little  Kobin!'  says  Tom  Hitch, 
lookin'  up.  '  The  Lord's  always  been  near 
t'  you.  You  don't  know  what  it  means 
t'  have  Him  turn  His  face  away.' 

"  ^  No,  no !'  says  Jinny.  '  He'd  never 
turn  His  face  away — from  you.' 

^'  ^  He's  no  friend  o'  mine  no  more.' 

"  ^  Let  Him  do  .  what  He  likes,'  says 
Jinny,  as  she  hugged  Tom  Llitch  close  to 
her  heart.  ^  We  won't  care.  Father — fa- 
ther— you're  just  as  dear  as  ever — t'  meP 

"  By  an'  by  Tom  Hitch  stopped  cryin' 
an'  got  up.  He  didn't  say  nothin'  for 
a  long  time:  he  jus'  walked  up  an'  down 
— thinkin'  almighty  hard — with  as  gray 
an'  harsh  a  cast  o'  face  as  ever  I  saw, 

"  It  was  gettin'  late  then. 

"  ^  Rowl,'  says  he,  '  I  guess  I  might 
as  well  go  out  t'  town.' 

^^  ^  Hark  t'  the  rain !'  says  Jinny. 

"  There  was  a  great  noise  o'  wind  an' 
rain  in  the  world.  'I  wouldn't,'  says  I; 
'  not  t'-night.' 

"  '  Little  Robin,'  says  he,  pattin'  Jinny's 
head,  ^  I'll  drink  never  a  drop  t'-night.' 

^^  ^  I'm  not  afraid,'  says  she. 

"  ^  I  got  a  little  business  in  town,  Rowl,' 
says  he.  "'  You'll  stay  with  Jinny,  will 
you  not? — 'til  I  get  back.  It's  jus'  a 
little  business  that's  heavy  on  my  con- 
science; an'  I  guess  I  might  jus'  as  well 
go  out  an'  do  it.  It  won't  take  long,  an' 
it  won't  be  hard;  an'  after  I  get  it  done 
I'll  be  easier  in  my  mind.' 

"  By  this  time  he  had  on  his  mackinaw 
an'  cap  an'  big  boots.  He  turned  at  the 
door;  an'  for  a  little  bit  he  stood  scratch- 
in'  his  beard — thinkin'  almighty  hard. 

"  ^  Have  you  forgot  something  V  says 
Jinny. 

"  Tom  Hitch  looked  at  the  gun  on  the 
wall.  ^  Oh  no,  I  guess  not,'  says  he.  He 
let  his  eyes  fall  from  the  gun;  an'  he 
sighed  twice.  ^  No,  Little  Robin,'  says  he. 
'I  guess  I  ain't  forgot  nothin'.'  He 
stared  at  his  hands  then — ^turned  'em 
back  an'  pa'm,  an'  worked  the  fingers, 
an'  looked  at  'em  for  a  long  time.  '  I 
guess,'  says  he,  ^  I  got  everything  I  need.' 

"  '  Good  luck,  father !'  says  Jinny,  when 
she'd  kissed  him. 

"  '  Little  Robin !'  says  he. 
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"  Jus'  before  Plain  Tom  Hitch  got  back 
from  the  little  business  in  town,  John 
Fairmeadow  come  in  from  the  Lost 
Chance  Camps  on  Ragged  Stream,  where 
the  news  of  Tom  Hitch  had  gone.  It's  a 
matter  of  thirty  mile  from  the  Lost 
Chance  Camps  t'  Thirty  Drinks:  John 
Fairmeadow  had  come  it  that  day,  God 
knows  how!  by  the  short  cut  through 
Cedar  Long  Swarnp.  A  bad  day  for  a 
man  t'  be  abroad  in  the  swamps:  a  worse 
night  t'  foot  the  trail  from  Dead  Man's 
Ferry.  There  Avas  now  a  rush  of  rain 
against  the  window-panes;  there  was  now 
the  patter  of  hail  on  the  roof.  And  the 
big  wind  from  the  nor'west  was  threshing 
the  forest  an'  cryin'  at  the  door.  I 
caught  ear,  once,  of  a  rumble  of  thunder. 
I  Avas  troubled  by  it — a  growl  an'  bark 
of  unseasonable  thunder.  John  Fair- 
meadow was  wet  t'  the  skin :  he  bled  from 
the  wounds  o'  the  muskegs;  he  was 
splashed  t'  the  eyes  with  the  black  mud 
an'  dead  leaves  o'  the  last  trail. 

^'  Plain  Tom  Hitch  broke  in — ^weak  an' 
white  an'  drippin' — with  Raw  Jack 
Flack's  pistol  in  his  hand.  John  Fair- 
meadow jumped  from  his  chair,  little 
Jinny  cried  out,  a  draught  o'  wet  wind 
fiared  the  lamps,  the  door  was  slammed; 
an'  there  all  of  a  sudden  stood  Plain 
Toin  Hitch,  blinkin'  in  the  light,  an' 
lurched  back  against  the  door,  a  hand 
on  the  boltv 

"  '  Well,'  says  he,  '  I  done  it !' 

"  No  need  t'  tell  what  he'd  done :  'twas 
writ  plain  enough  upon  him. 

"  ^  I  killed  him,'  says  he,  gone  hoarse 
an'  breathless.  *  I  killed  him  with  his 
own  gun.' 

'' '  Who  seen  you  V  says  I. 

"  '  He  was  alone  in  the  street,'  says  he. 
'  T  waited ;  an'  I  slew  him — there.  I — I — 
had  t'  kill  him.' 

"  ^  God  forgive  you !'  says  John  Fair- 
meadow\ 

"Little  Jinny  ran  straight  t'  Tom 
Hitch;  an'  she  put  her  arms  around  his 
neck,  an'  she  cried  an'  cried  on  his  breast. 

" '  Sheriff's  comin','  says  Tom  Hitch. 
'  They  seen  me — run  away  from — what 
I  done.' 

"  '  You  better  take  t'  the  woods,  Tom,' 
says  I.     ^  Quick,  man !     I'll  go  with  you.' 

"  Jinny  hugged  him  closer. 

"  '  No,'  says  he ;  '  none  o'  that  for  me, 
Rowl.     I  killed  him.     I  slew  him  in  the 
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street.  I  meant  t'  kill  bini.  I  wanted  t' 
kill  him;  an' — I  want  t'  pay.' 

"  *  Take  t'  the  woods,'  says  J ;  '  they 
won't  give  you  a  show  if  they  get  you.' 

"  ^  I  don't  want  no  show,'  says  he.  '  I 
want  t'  pay.' 

"  ^  With  you  out  o'  the  way,  Tom 
Hitch,'  says  I,  ^  'twill  Ix^  easy  pickin'  for 
Jimmie  the  Gentleman.' 

"  Jinny  pulled  him  down  an'  kissed 
him. 

"  ^  I  guess  I  better  4ive,  Rowl,'  says  he, 
after  a  bit,  '  jus'  as  long  as  I  can.    I'll  go.' 

"  Jinny  kep'  on  kissin'  his  cheek. 

"'Little  Robin  I'  says  Tom  Hitch. 
'  Poor  Little  Robin  !' 

" '  Give  me  that  gun,'  says  John  Fair- 
meadow.  *  There's  no  clean  justice  here. 
My  law's  as  good  as  theirs.  I'll  pass 
judgment  in  this  case.  Give  me  that 
gun.  .  .  .  One  chamber  empty.  Good. 
The  new  circumstances  call  for  two  shots. 
The  thing  will  adjust  itself.  .  .  .  Are 
there  lanterns  coming  up  the  trail?  Not 
yet?  Thank  God,  there's  time!  ...  A 
wet  night.  The  trail's  flooded.  There'd 
be  no  trace  of  blood  in  that  event.  God 
Almighty's  in  this  thing.  No  man  could 
swear  to  a  shot  on  a  night  like  this. 
The  gun?  It  can  be  found  in  the  mud 
to-morrow.  Rowl  must  attend  to  that. 
.  .  .  Are  there  lanterns  on  the  trail? 
Not  yet?  .  .  .  Blood  on  the  door-sill. 
Blood-drips  on  the  floor.  These  will  occur 
without  arrangement.  .  .  .  Jinny,  child — 
bandages  an'  water!  And  keep  away 
from  the  door.  .  .  .  Are  there  lights  on 
the  trail?  Not  yet?  God  Almighty's 
surely  in  this  thing.  .  .  .  And  he  said 
he'd  kill  him  on  sight.  They  heard  him. 
Fifty  men  heard  him.  .  ,  .  The  wind's  in 
the  northwest.  Good!  That  brings  the 
lee  to  the  back  of  the  cabin.  The  lamp 
will  serv^e.  It  won't  flicker.  Jinny, 
child,  keep  away  from  the  door.  Rowl, 
you'll  have  to  hold  the  lamp.  .  .  .  Stand 
up,  Tom  Llitch.    Follow  me.' 

"We  took  Tom  Hitch  outside. 

" '  I  can  make  a  clean  job  of  it  at  three 
paces,  I  suppose,'  says  John  Fairmeadow. 
'  That's  not  too  near  for  safety.' 

"  I  held  the  lamp  high. 

"'^^^lat  you  goin'  t'  do?'  says  Tom 
Hitch. 

"  Fairmeadow  paced  oif  three  paces. 

"'What  you  goin'  t'  do  with  me?' 
says  Tom  Hitch. 


"  '  Stand  back  against  the  cabin/  says 
Fairmeadow,  '  There.  Throw  off  your 
coat.  That  '11  do.  Straighten  up  now. 
Let  your  arnii:  fall.  So.  Don't  move. 
Steady  with  that  lamp,  Rowl,' 

"  1  st<'aditxl  the  lamp. 

"'What  you  goin'  t'  do?^  Tom  iliich 
whiuii)«'red. 

'* '  Staiul  still,  ye  fool!' 

*' '  For  God's  sake.  Jack,  don't  shoot !' 

'* '  John,'  says  I,  '  what  fool's-work 
is  thisr 

"  Fairmeadow  lowered  Jack  Flack's 
gun.  '  Rowl,'  says  he,  '  there's  only  one 
A\ay  to  save  this  man.  Jtist  one,  Rowl — 
just  one.  And  he'll  hang  if  we're  not 
quick  about  it.  There's  only  one  way.  I 
tell  you:  and  that's  by  manufacturing 
evidence  of  self-defence.  The  only  way 
to  manufacture  evidence  of  self-defenco 
i-  by  hurting  Tom  llitch.  I  don't  pro- 
pose to  stand  by  and  see  this  man  hanged. 
Consequently  I  propose  to  hurt  him.  A 
gun  ?  It's  a  risk.  But  the  thing  has  to 
be  done  with  a  gun.  .  .  .  You  know  those 
men  back  there.  Will  they  give  Tom 
Hitch  a  show?  Not  they!  Take  to  the 
woods?  Nonsense!  He'd  never  get  out 
alive.  But  there  isn't  a  jury  in  this 
county  would  convict  the  devil  himself 
of  murder  in  a  fair  fight.  ...  I  know 
what  I'm  doing.  This  is  no  new  busi- 
ness for  me.  I've — I've — handled  these 
things  before.' 

^ '  Tom,'  says  I,  '  stand  back  against 
the  cabin.' 

"  Tom  Hitch  braced  himself  and  looked 
John  Fairmeadow  in  the  eye. 

"  '  Draw  your  shirt  tight,  Tom,'  says 
Fairmeadow.  '  I  want  the  outline  of  your 
right  shoulder.' 

"  I  held  the  lamp  close. 

"  '  R-eady,'  says  Tom  Hitch. 

"  Fairmeadow  hit  him  in  the  right 
shoulder — a  clean  puncture  above  the 
lung,  as  it  turned  out  when  we  got  the 
doctor  from  Big  Rapids — an'  Plain  Tom 
Hitch  crumpled  up  without  a  sound. 

"'Quick  with  him!'  says  L  'There's 
lanterns  on  the  trail!' 

"  Fairmeadow  was  fumblin'  under  Tom 
Hit<3h's  shirt.  '  Just  a  minute,  Rowl,' 
says  he.    '  Thank  God !    I  got  him  clean  !' 

"  '  God's  sake,  man !'  says  I.  I  put  the 
lamp  in  the  cabin.  'Make  haste;  they're 
comin'  up  the  hill.' 

"  He  jumped  up.     '  There's  enough  evi- 
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dence  of  self-defence  in  that  wound/  says 
he,  ^  to  persuade  any  jury  they  can  pick/ 

''  '■  Take  him  by  the  legs/  says  I. 
^  Make  haste/ 

"  '•  All  right,  Kowl/  says  he ;  ^  no  hurry.' 

"We  had  Tom  Hitch  laid  out  an' 
stripped  t'  the  waist — an'  the  hole  stopped 
up — before  the  sheriff  o'  Saw-log  County 
hammered  on  the  door. 

"  Fairmeadow  faced  him. 

"  ^  Well/  says  the  sheriff,  ^  I  want 
Tom  Hitch.' 

"  ^  Keep  that  crowd  out/  says  John 
Fairmeadow. 

"  The  sheriff  shut  the  door  on  the  boys. 
^  JS'ow/  says  he,  ^  where's  my  man  V 

"  ^  Not  so  loud !'  says  Fairmeadow. 

"  ^  Be  damned  t'  you,  parson !'  says  the 
sheriff.  ^  This  ain't  no  Sunday-school 
picnic.  I  want  the  man  that  killed 
Jack  Flack.' 

" '  He's  hurt/ 

"  The  sheriff  looked  at  the  blood  on 
Tom  Hitch's  breast.  He  tiptoed  close. 
*  Who  done  that?'  says  he. 

*^  ^  The    man    who    dealt    that    wound/ 


says  John  Fairmeadow,  '  will  answer  for 
the  act  in  due  time  to  Almighty  God.' 

"  ^  The  man's  dead  who  dealt  it,'  ^ays 
the  sheriff. 

"  John  Fairmeadow  answered  nothin'. 

"  '  Good  night,'  says  the  sheriff.  '  You'll 
remember  that  Tom  Hitch  is  my  man.' 

"  We  turned  in  once  more,"  John  Eowl 
concluded,  "  t'  patch  up  Plain  Tom 
Hitch." 

''  Did  they  convict  Tom  Hitch?"  I  asked. 

"No,"  Rowl  drawled;  "they  didn't 
convict  him.  They  wanted  to;  but  you 
see,"  he  added,  "the  evidence  o'  self- 
defence  was  almighty  plain  an'  con- 
vincin'/' 

"And  Tom  Hitch?"  said  I. 

"  It  wouldn't  be  too  much  t'  say," 
he  replied,  "that  Almighty  God  blesses 
1;hese  woods  daily  by  means  of  His  friend 
Tom  Hitch." 

"And  the  Little  Robin?" 

"  Gentleman  Jimmie  didn't  get  lier, 
thank  God!"  Rowl  burst  out.  "  Not  with 
Plain  Tom  Hitch  on  the  job!" 


The    Shining    Path 

BY  RICHARD    LE    GALLIENNE 

T   CROSSED  the  orchard,  walking  home, 
A     The   rising   moon   was   at  my  back. 
The   apples    and  the   moonlight   fell 
Together  on  the  gleaming  track. 

Then,    speeding   through   the   evening   dews, 
A   dozen   lighted  windows   glide — 

The  east-bound  flyer  for  New  York, 
Soft   as   a   magic-lantern   slide. 


New  York!     On  through  the  sleeping  flowers. 
Through    echoing   midnight    on   to    noon: 

How   strange   that   yonder   is   New  York, 
And  here  such  silence  and  the  moon! 


Some  Difficulties  in  Bible  Translation 

BY  ALEXAXDER    F.   CHAMBERLAIX,    I'h.l). 

Assistant    Professor    of    Anthropology,   Clark    University 


THE  transference  of  thought  from 
o)ie  age  to  another,  or  from  one 
people  to  another,  is  the  master 
achievement  of  mankind.  How  difficult 
such  a  task  really  is  may  he  seen  from  a 
glance  into  some  of  the  hundreds  of 
translations  of  the  Bible,  whole  or  in 
part,  into  the  languages  of  savage  and 
barbarous  tril^es  in  all  quarters  of  the 
earth,  and  lesser  works  of  an  allied  na- 
ture, such  as  the  versions  in  primitive 
tongues  of  hymns  and  other  religious 
literature.  These  translations,  of  course, 
range  from  the  crudest  efforts,  for  the  re- 
x'ision  of  which  time  and  occasion  seem 
never  to  have  offered,  to  productions  ex- 
hibiting not  only  wide  ranging  and  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  two  languages  in 
question,  but  likewise  creative  genius 
in  the  substitution  of  one  idiom  for  an- 
other, and  the  rare  gift  of  sprinkling  the 
desert  of  literalness  with  the  refreshing 
oases  of  interpretative  transference  that 
is  at  once  both  consummate  and  felici- 
tous. Though  all  too  often  the  Italian 
proverb  is  justified,  and  "the  translator 
is  a  traitor,"  there  are  a  few,  "  among 
the  faithless,  faithful,"  who  have  attained 
high  distinction  in  this  most  difficult  of 
all  human  arts. 

Some  of  the  difficulties  in  Bible  trans- 
lation are  of  a  curious  nature,  being  con- 
cerned solely  with  the  form  of  the  proi)er 
names  of  individuals,  places,  etc.,  occur- 
ring in  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament. 
In  translating  the  ISTew  Testament  into 
the  ^N'ama  or  Hottentot  language  of  South 
Africa,  the  very  name  of  Jesus  creates 
a  difficulty  from  which  no  escape  is  pos- 
sible save  by  strict  conformity  with  the 
grammatical  and  morphological  peculiari- 
ties of  this  somewhat  primitive  form  of 
human  speech.  The  device,  so  commonly 
resorted  to  by  Biblical  translators,  of 
simply  transplanting  the  Latin  Jesus  and 
Christus  (or  Greek  Christos)  will  not 
avail  here.     For  in  the  Hottentot  tongue 


-5  is  a  suilix  indicating  the  '*  female,"  and 
Jesus,  or  Christus,  would  really  signify 
that  the  i)rincipal  figure  in  the  New 
Testament  stoiw  was  a  "  woman,"  a  view 
tliat  would  certainly  antagonize  complete- 
ly modern  Christian  theological  doctrine. 
The  Hottentot  suffix  which  indicates  the 
"male"  is  -h,  and,  therefore,  Jesuh  and 
ChristuJ)  are  the  forms  which  these  names 
nnist  take  in  order  to  be  tlioroughly  exact 
and  grammatical.  And  in  line  with 
C/iristuh  and  Jesuh  must  also  be  Pmiliih, 
Moseh,  Amoh,  Judah,  Thomah,  Zaccheuh, 
and  many  other  Biblical  names.  Only 
A  hah,  J  oh,  Beehehuh,  Jacob,  Moah,  and 
a  few  others  would  pass  muster  in  the 
form  best  known  to  us.  And  Bali  ah,  at 
whose  house  the  spies  of  Joshua  lodged, 
would  find  her  name  changed  into  Rah  as, 
while  the  more  famous  Sennacherib  could 
retain  his  with  impunity. 

In  some  languages  of  primitive  peoples 
in  all  quarters  of  the  globe  there  exist 
words  that  are  peculiar  to  the  speech  of 
wom.en  and  are  used  by  them  alone.  The 
version  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Ivootenay  Indians  of  south- 
eastern British  Columbia  and  northern 
Idaho,  made  by  the  celebrated  missionary, 
Father  He  Smet,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  begins  thus,  Kati- 
ionatla  naeta,  translating,  "  Our  Father  ^ 
in  Heaven."  But  only  a  man  or  a  boy 
among  these  Indians  could  rightly  and 
grammatically  pray  with  those  words.  Ka- 
iitonatla  signifies  "  Our  Father,"  but  only 
when  a  male  human  being  is  speaking, 
and  no  woman  or  girl  could  properly  use 
the  term  at  all.  For  them,  the  right  and 
only  grammatically  correct  phraseology 
would  be  J^asonatla,  literally  "  Father  of 
us  (a  female  speaking)."  This  because 
the  Kootenay  language  does  not  possess 
a  term  of  such  wide  and  general  sig- 
nificance as  "  Father  of  us  all  (a  man  or 
a  woman  speaking),"  but  simply  two  less 
inclusive   words   for   "father,"   viz.,   tito,        * 
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used  by  men,  and  so,  used  by  women  only. 
Thus,  from  inspection  of  the  first  word  of 
the  Pater  Noster  in  the  Kootenay  tongue, 
it  is  possible  to  discover  whether  the  ver- 
sion was  made  with  the  assistance  of  a 
man  or  a  woman.  And  no  woman  with 
a  perfect  linguistic  sense  could  recite  the 
Lord's  Prayer  in  the  form  given  by 
Father  De  Smet,  but  must  modify  the 
initial  wording  to  suit  the  genius  of 
the  language. 

In  many  languages,  particularly  cer- 
tain tongues  of  the  African  negroes, 
there  are  many  words  tabooed  to  women, 
because  they  are  identical  with,  resemble' 
in  whole  or  in  part,  or  even  suggest,  the 
name  of  a  man  related  to  them  by 
marriage,  father-in-law,  brother-in-law, 
grandfather,  sometimes  even  husband  and 
brother,  and  they  must,  therefore,  coin 
new  expressions  on  the  spot,  or  resuscitate 
forgotten  ones — a  fact  which  gives  rise  to 
a  "  woman's  dialect  "  of  a  certain  sort  in 
the  course  of  a  few  generations,  with  the 
aid  of  other  differentiating  factors.  And 
there  are  corresponding  taboos  for  the  man 
regarding  his  female  relatives,  especially 
the  mother-in-law..  In  some  cases,  where 
conversation  is  not  directly  tabooed,  the 
circumlocution  permitted  is  quite  out  of 
the  ordinary  run  of  language.  Some  cus- 
toms would  seriously  interfere  with  the 
exact  translation  of  some  passages  in  the 
Bible  narrative,  where  conversations  in- 
volving such  relatives  occur.  Among  the 
Zulus,  e.  g.,  the  system  of  ukiMonipa,  as 
it  is  termed,  goes  so  far  in  compelling  a 
daughter-in-law  to  cut  off  intercourse 
with  her  father-in-law  and  all  her  hus- 
band's male  relations  in  the  ascending 
line,  that  ^*  she  is  not  allowed  to  pro- 
nounce their  names  even  mentally."  This 
gives  rise  to  ^^  an  almost  distinct  language 
among  the  women."  In  the  Kele,  a  lan- 
guage of  South  Africa,  the  parable  of  the 
Lost  Sheep  (Matt.  xviii:12;  Luke  xv: 
3-7)  could  not  at  one  time  be  given  a 
version  to  be  used  by  men  and  women 
alike,  because  of  a  taboo  interfering  with 
the  native  equivalent  of  "ninety-nine." 
It  was  noticed  that  the  girls  never 
took  part  in  the  singing  of  the  hymn 
"  There  Were  Ninety-and-Nine,"  and  one 
day  a  mere  child  paddled  a  long  way-  on 
the  river  to  ask  the  missionary  if  he  might 
not  change  the  translation  so  that  the 
hymn  could  be  enjoyed  by  one  sex  as  well 


as  by  the  other.  It  turned  out  that  the 
Kele  numeral  for  ''  ninety-nine,"  as  ren- 
dered by  the  translator,  contained,  as  one 
of  its  elements,  a  sound  very  closely  re- 
sembling a  word  the  use  of  which  was,  for 
the  time  being,  prohibited  to  women. 
When  a  change  was  made,  everything 
went  well.  One  far  from  complete  list 
of  words  for  which  there  must  be  an  al- 
ternative set  in  the  Kele  tongue  enumer- 
ates some  thirty,  including  such  common 
terms  as  oil,  meat,  leaf,  man,  water,  fire, 
eos,  eyes,  fish,  path,  marhet,  tongue, 
breast,  etc.  The  extent  of  this  uhuhloni- 
paing  has  been,  in  all  probability,  exag- 
gerated by  some  of  the  earlier  writers 
upon  the  languages  of  South  Africa,  but 
it  exists  in  certain  places  to  a  sufficient 
extent  to  be  quite  a  disturbing  factor  in 
the  initial  stages  of  race  contact  and 
thought  transference,  especially  where 
matters  of  a  religious  nature  are  involved. 

In  some  languages  the  differences  be- 
tween the  speech  of  men  and  that  of 
women  are  so  marked  that  a  "  women's 
edition  "  of  the  Bible  or  of  any  other  im- 
portant literary  composition  might  be 
justified.  The  old  Carib  language  of 
the  Antilles  may  well  have  been  one  of 
these,  since  nearly  twenty  per  cent,  of 
the  vocabulary  is  said  to  have  been  dif- 
ferent wdth  the  sexes,  while  there  existed 
also  a  double  series  of  pronominal  suffixes 
and  a  twofold  conjunctive  verb,  with  some 
other  duplicate  morphological  and  syn- 
tactic peculiarities. 

To  return  to  the  question  of  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Pater  Noster.  With  some 
languages  it  is  not  the  matter  of  sex  that 
creates  the  difficulty,  but  the  meaning  of 
the  term  our;  in  using  it,  am  I  referring 
to  "  I  he,"  or  to  "  I  you,"  or  has  the  term 
some  wider  extension  of  meaning,  as  with 
us  in  "  Our  Father  "  ?  Often  this  broader 
meaning  has  to  be  skilfully  inculcated  by 
'the  missionary,  as  has,  perhaps,  happened 
in  the  case  of  the  Blackfoot  Kinon,  which 
renders  now  the  "  Our  Father "  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  in  that  Algonkian  dialect. 

To  the  ordinary  individual  of  our  own 
race  it  appears  astonishing  that  the  trans- 
lation into  any  other  language  of  the 
commandment,  "Honor  thy  father  and 
thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in 
the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth 
thee,"  should  occasion  any  trouble.  But 
the   experience   of   a  teacher   among  the 
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Iroquois  of  New  York  indicates  liow 
hard  it  is  to  make  a  statement  universal- 
ly applicable  in  such  matters.  While  the 
children  of  European  ancestr;s'  repeated 
the  commandment  as  it  stands  written 
in  our  version  of  the  Bible,  the  Indian 
children  persisted  in  saying,  *'  Honor  tJii/ 
mother  and  thy  father!^  etc.  Their 
sociolo.^ical  etiquette  and  linguistic  sense 
of  propriety  caused  them  to  speak  as  nat- 
urally of  the  mother  first  as  we  do  of 
the  father;  and  to  them  our  wording  of 
the  commandment  seems  as  impolite  as 
would  be  to  us  the  language  of  an  orator 
who  should  begin  his  address  to  a  mixed 
audience  with  "  Gentlemen  and  ladies," 
instead  of  the  formal  phrasing  customary 
among  us.  With  certain  of  the  Iro- 
quoian  tribes,  women  were  the  first  men- 
tioned by  reason  of  their  high  status  in 
society;  they  were  really  the  "mothers'' 
of  the  people,  and  language  had  to 
recognize  this  priority,  as  in  the  case 
imder  discussion.  This  was  a  peculiarity 
of  the  Iroquois,  however,  and  by  no  means 
common  among  American  Indians  of 
other  stocks,  into  the  languages  of  most 
of  which  the  commandment  might  be 
translated  without  this  difficulty  being 
raised.  The  environment,  historical  ex- 
perience, and  round  of  daily  life  and 
activities  of  many  primitive  peoples  are 
such  that  certain  passages  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  if  translated  at  all 
literally,  would  largely  or  completely  fail 
of  effect.  Thus,  to  the  Lissoos  of  the 
Upper  Sal  wen  valley  in  Burmah,  the 
austerity  or  asceticism  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist would  in  no  wise  be  suggested  by 
the  statement  (Matt,  iii:  4)  that  ^^his 
meat  was  locusts  and  wild  honey T  for 
with  them  ^'  wild  honey "  is  the  staple 
and  ever\'-day  food.  In  like  manner, 
the  Lushais  of  the  Bengal-Burraah  hills 
would  not  he  appealed  to,  as  were  the 
ancient  Israelites,  by  the  covenant  of  the 
rainbow,  as  described  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis  (ix:  11-17),  since  they,  as 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Shakespear  tells  us, 
say  that  "  the  rainbow  is  the  lip  of  God 
as  He  drinks,  being  parched  with  thirst.'' 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  concept 
of  the  way  of  life  eternal  as  expressed 
by  Jesus,  "  narrow  is  the  way  which  lead- 
eth  unto  life"  (Matt,  vii:  14),  would 
come  quite  naturally  to  them,  because, 
"in  the  Lushai  hills,  there  are,  or  were 


till  a  few  years  ago,  only  foot-paths,  so 
that  from  long  walking  on  such  narrow 
\\ays  the  habit  of  walking  in  single  til(» 
has  so  tiiken  possession  of  the  jx'oplt' 
that  it  is  difficult  to  get  them  to  walk  in 
any  other  formation." 

Among  not  a  few  peoples  the  cpisodt-s 
of  Jacob  at  the  well  with  Rachel  (Gen. 
xxix:  10)  and  of  Jesus  with  the  woman 
of  Samaria  (John  iv :  G-28)  would  be  im- 
possible, on  account  of  the  taboos  of  social 
etiquette,  forbidding  such  intercourse  of 
men  and  women.  And  so,  too,  with  re- 
spect to  many  other  actions  in  the  Bible 
performed  by  women  toward  men,  and 
vice  versa;  they  could  not  be  regarded  by 
some  sa^age  and  barbarous  peoples  as 
proper  or  becoming,  and  they  would, 
therefore,  injure  the  dignity  of  the  gen- 
eral argument  of  which  they  form  a  part. 

In  a  recent  legend  of  one  of  the  Indian 
tribes  of  Canada,  based  in  part  upon  the 
story  of  the  Fall  of  ^lan  as  given  in 
our  Bible,  Adam  is  represented  as  giving 
the  apple  to  Eve,  because,  in  the  opinion 
of  these  aborigines,  for  a  woman  to  have 
been  guilty  of  such  a  world-changing  and 
momentous  act  would  have  l>een  an  insult 
to  the  dignity  of  the  male  half  of  the  race. 
Deeds  of  evil  consequence,  if  they  are 
great,  must  not  lie  attributed  to  women. 
This  is  especially  true  where  the  ques- 
tion is  one  of  dealings  with  the  super- 
natural powers,  defiance  of  them,  etc. 

The  abundant  evidences  of  the  expe- 
riences of  pastoral  life  in  the  Bible  make 
it  no  easy  task  to  translate  certain  pas- 
sages with  any  sort  of  exactness  into  the 
language  of  a  i:)eople  who  have  never  been 
in  what  is  called  "the  pastoral  stage." 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  many 
phrases  and  figures  of  speech  derived 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  shepherd 
and  his  Hock.  The  Bible,  or  some  parts 
of  it,  certain  more  or  less  primitive  peo- 
ples now  possess,  who  never  had  any  con- 
ception of  the  sheep  as  a  domestic  animal, 
and  to  whom  all  the  tender  association 
of  the  child  and  the  lamb  could  have  no 
significance  whatsoever.  When  the  fa- 
mous John  Eliot  made  his  version  of  the 
Bible  in  the  language  of  the  Algonkian 
Indians  of  Massachusetts,  he  fell  back  on 
the  common  device  of  transplanting  the 
English  words,  and  so  his  pages  are 
spotted  with  "  sheepsog'^  (sheep,  plural) 
and     "Jamhsog-^     (lambs,     plural),     like 
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^^horsesog^^  (horses),  etc.  Others,  less 
than  he,  have  done  the  same  thing.  By 
the  time  translations  of  the  Bible  or  its 
Ijarts  were  made  for  some  of  the  other 
Algonkian  dialects,  the  natives  had  be- 
come more  or  less  acquainted  with  the 
domestic  sheep  of  the  whites,  but  no 
unitary  concept  of  its  nature  and  social 
significance  prevailed  among  them,. 
Thus,  the  Ojibwa  term  for  sheep  is 
manishtanish — i,  e.,  '^  the  animal  whose 
hide  is  not  durable,"  and  "lamb"  is 
simply  manishtanisliens^  or  "  little 
sheep  " ;  in  Lenape,  the  sheep  is  memehis, 
''  the  bleater " ;  the  Micmac  word  for 
"lamb"  is  chechJcelooaoocheecJi,  a  di- 
minutive of  the  term  for  "  sheep."  In 
none  of  these  cases  has  time  enough 
elapsed  or  the  experience  of  the  people 
been  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  the  associa- 
tions that  would  make  such  expressions 
as  "  the  Lamb  of  God,"  "  the  Good  Shep- 
herd," and  all  they  mean  to  us,  or  all  they 
meant  to  the  people  of  Palestine,  common- 
places of  folk-thought  and  folk-imagery, 
a  result  which  would  long  be  delayed  also 
by  the  fact  that  the  Indian  terms  in  ques- 
tion are  still  understood  in  their  ety- 
mological suggestiveness.  Hence  the  mis- 
taken literalness  of  the  Ojibwa  version 
of  the  New  Testament,  published  about 
1875  by  the  American  Bible  Society,  in 
rendering  the  phrase  "  the  Lamb  of  God  " 
by  Kishemanito  0  manishtanish  ens — i.  e., 
"  God  His  Lamb " — is  not  to  be  com- 
mended, although  Band  in  his  Micmac 
version  of  the  Gospel  of  John  (1871) 
does  exactly  the  same  thing.  The  mis- 
sionaries among  the  Lenape  or  Delawares, 
whose  work  is  represented  by  the  Lenape- 
English  Dictionary  published  by  Brinton 
and  Anthony  in  1889,  do  not  seem  to 
have  fallen  into  this  error,  for  by  them 
the  phrase  "  the  Lamb  of  God  "  is  trans- 
lated TeJcauw  onto  wit,  which  really  sig- 
nifies "  the  patient,  meek,  mild  God." 

Some  of  the  missionaries  who  have 
endeavored  to  preach  the  gospel  .to  the 
Eskimo,  however,  have  shown  real  genius 
in  translation.  How  difficult  it  was  to 
achieve  any  such  results  by  literal  trans- 
lation in  many  languages  has  already 
been  noted.  To  the  Semites,  and  to  the 
Aryans  who  have  adopted  their  religion 
from  them,  "  the  Lamb  of  God "  was  a 
natural  figure  of  speech.  But  change  the 
scene  to  the  arctic  wastes  of  Greenland 


and  Labrador,  and  what  significance  could 
a  lamh  have  to  the  uncivilized  Eskimo? 
The  good  Moravian  Brethren  were  at  a 
loss  what  to  do.  But  at  last  one  of  them, 
undaunted  by  theories  of  literal  and 
verbal  inspiration,  proposed  to  substitute 
for  "the  Lamb  of  God,"  in  the  Eskimo 
version  of  the  New  Testament,  the  phrase 
"the  Little  Seal  of  God,"  and  all  went 
well.  Every  one  of  the  missionaries  knew 
what  love  the  Eskimo  children  bore  to  the 
delightful  little  creature,  with  such  beau- 
tiful eyes  and  such  soft  fur.  It  was  their 
pet,  even  as  the  lamb  was  to  the  children 
in  far-ofi  Europe  and  Asia.  By  this 
stroke  of  genius,  for  such  we  must  term 
it,  the  converts  entered  by  the  children's 
road — the  only  real  road — into  some  un- 
derstanding of  the  beauties  of  the  new 
faith  thrust  upon  them. 

Such  happy  turning  of  a  difficult  idiom 
does  not,  apparently,  characterize  all  the 
works  of  these  missionaries.  One  might 
have  expected  a  correspondingly  illumi- 
nating translation  of  the  phrases,  "as 
sheep  in  the  mndst  of  wolves  "  and  "  as 
lambs  among  wolves,"  but,  in  the  Labra- 
dor version  already  cited,  the  first  pas- 
sage is  rendered  sauJcetut  tillivapse  amer- 
Icut,  a  mere  literal  translation,  and  the 
second  by  exactlj^  the  same  words,  no 
erfort  at  all  being  made  to  find  a  figure 
of  speech  of  equivalent  value  from  the 
Eskimo  environment  itself. 

In  translating  passages  relating  to 
shepherds,  particularly  such  as  the  story 
of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  the  missionaries 
to  the  Eskimo  met  with  difficulties.  The 
Bible  had  grown  up  under  the  inspiration 
of  the  hillsides  of  Palestine.  There  shep- 
herds became  kings,  and  flocks  and  herds 
furnished  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
its  figures  of  speech,  which  were  extreme- 
ly effective  in  their  appeal  to  shepherds 
and  their  children.  But  what  shepherd 
was  there  in  the  Eskimo  country?  In 
this  case,  too,  genius  failed  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  missionaries. 

In  the  Kacongo  dialect  of  the  Fjort 
language  in  West  Africa  there  is  no  word 
to  express  our  "shepherd,"  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  translation  in  that  tongue 
being  i  lungo  mhizi — "  he  who  keeps  ani- 
mals " ;  but  this  is  not  at  all  satisf actoiy, 
since  mbizi  really  means  "'  wild  animals." 
It  therefore  happened,  Mr.  Bennett  in- 
forms us,  that  "a  native  missionary,  or 
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priest,  in  preaching  in  native-mouth  to 
the  children  at  the  mission  liere  in  Lo- 
ango,  talked  of  the  '  shepherds  '  who  came 
to  visit  the  Christ-child  and  His  Mother 
as  the  galignrru,  from  the  Portuguese 
gaUinheirOy  *  one  who  looks  after  the 
fowls.' ''  And  missionaries  in  some  other 
regions  of  the  globe  have  gone  farther  and 
fared  worse  in  this  respect. 

And  if  there  is  difficulty  in  translating 
such  a  term  as  '*  shepherd "  into  the 
languages  of  the  uncivilized  races,  one 
may  imagine  what  will  happen  in  the  at- 
tempt to  transfer  from  English  into  some 
American  Indian  or  primitive  African 
tongues  ideas  such  as  "  God,"  "  heaven," 
'•hell,''  "Holy  Ghost,"  "cherubim,"  etc. 
— indeed,  a  special  monograph  is  neces- 
sary for  the  consideration  of  the  terms 
for  "  God  "  alone,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  Bible  translations.  So,  too,  with  the 
words  for  "'  virgin  "  and  "  virginity,''  the 
use  of  -v^hich,  in  reference  to  an  adult 
woman  especially,  is  something  very  dif- 
ficult to  make  clear  to  the  minds  of  cer- 
tain peoples.  In  one  translation  of  the 
Gospels  into  the  language  of  the  Fjort. 
the  word  virgin  is  rendered  by  ndumha, 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  signifies  ab- 
solutely the  opposite  of  the  English  word 
in  question.  And  there  are  even  worse 
pitfalls  than  this  for  the  careless  or  the 
ur  wars'  translator. 

Dogmatic  disputes,  such  as  have  some- 
times rent  the  Christian  Church  in  twain, 
must  be  decided  one  way  or  the  other 
before  an  accurate  translation  of  certain 
parts  of  the  Bible  or  of  certain  passages 
in  the  confessions  and  the  creeds  can 
be  made.  Professor  Max  Mueller,  who 
befriended  at  Oxford  the  young  Mohawk, 
Oronhiatekha,  was  surprised  to  learn  from 
him  that,  in  the  Indian  language  which 
was  his  mother-tongue,  one  had  to  say, 
not  "'  I  believe  in  God  the  Father,  I  be- 
lieve in  God  the  Son,  and  I  believe  in 
God  the  Holy  Ghost,"  but,  "  I  believe  in 
God,  onr  Father;  I  believe  in  God,  his 
Son;  and  I  believe  in  God,  /n*.9  (or  ilieir') 
Holy  Ghost."  As  the  great  English 
philologist  remarks,  upon  this  discovery, 
"language  would  force  a  Mohawk  to  de- 
clare himself  for  the  single  or  double 
procession,  a  question  which  most  of  us 
may  have  to  be  settled  by  professional 
theologians."  Before  a  Mohawk  coTild 
make  his  profession  of  faith  grammatical- 


ly he  must  decide  l>etween  " /n's  Holy 
Ghost"  and  ''their  Holy  Ghost"  — a 
(Jordian  knot  of  tlieolog>-  must  be  cut  by 
the  sword.  It  is  quite  evident  that  some 
of  the  ([uestions  concerning  the  Trinity 
could  never  have  arisen  on  the  basis  of 
a  Mohawk  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, for  the  necessity  of  their  settlement 
before  the  translation  could  be  made  at 
all  is  self-evident.  Xor  in  many  Amer- 
ican Indian  languages  could  the  homoou- 
sian-ho7noiousian  controversy  have  so 
easily  found  fat  food  whereon  to  thrive. 
Exactness  and  definiteness  of  speech 
would  have  cut  short  also  many  another 
theological  dispute.  It  has,  doubtless, 
more  than  once  happened  that  the  aborig- 
inal helper  or  interpreter  of  the  Biblical 
translator  has  settled  the  matter  uncon- 
sciously according  to  the  genius  of  his 
mother-tongue,  without  the  representa- 
tive of  the  "  higher  civilization  "  at  all 
Imowing  what  was  really  going  on,  until 
a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
native  speech  has  later  on  revealed  it  to 
him.  And  then  his  orthodox  sense  has 
sometimes  been  quite  rudely  shocked. 
With  the  Latins  ornor  Dei,  and  with  us 
"  the  love  of  God,"  with  their  ambiguity 
of  meaning,  were  not  banned,  although 
the  context  not  infrequently  fails  to  de- 
termine which  of  their  two  significations 
is  to  be  insisted  upon.  But  the  very 
precision  of  certain  languages  of  un- 
civilized peoples  effectively  prevents  such 
indefiniteness  of  speech.  In  many  Amer- 
ican Indian  tongues  the  two  ideas  in- 
volved, viz.,  "  our  love  toward  God  "  and 
"  God's  love  toward  us,"  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  confused,  for  they  "  are  so  clear- 
ly distinguished  that,  as  Father  Carochi 
(1645)  warns  the  readers  of  his  Mexican 
Grammar,  to  confound  them  would  not 
merely  be  a  grievous  solecism  in  speech, 
but  a  formidable  heresy  as  well."  A 
hundred  other  ambiguities  of  modern  Eu- 
ropean languages  would  also  vanish  in 
the  prijuitive  dress  of  the  thoughts  which 
they  were  intended  to  convey. 

While  we  are  discussing  such  an  ex- 
pression as  "  the  love  of  God,"  it  may 
be  well  to  dispose  of  the  absurd  statement, 
to  be  found  every  now  and  then  in  the 
newspapers,  and  sometimes  even  in  ap- 
proved psychologies,  to  the  effect  that  the 
American  Indian  languages  do  not 
possess  a  word  for  ''  love,"  and  that  conse- 
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quently  such  phrases  and  sentences  as 
"  God  is  love,"  "  passing  the  love  of  wom- 
an," "  the  love  without  fear,"  ''  greater 
love  hath  no  man,"  could  never  be  trans- 
lated into  any  one  of  them.  This  is,  of 
course,  untrue,  for  some  of  the  aborig- 
inal tongues  of  the  New  World  are  lin- 
guistically and  psychologically  capable  of 
giving  expression  to  these  ideas  quite  as 
accurately  as  do  many  languages  of  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  Old  World;  and 
in  the  Quichua  of  Peru,  the  missionaries 
found,  or  introduced,  quite  in  harmony 
with  the  genius  of  the  language,  runac- 
cuyay,  a  term  which  renders  effectively 
"  the  love  of  mankind."  In  the  languages 
of  the  Algonkian  stock,  there  is  con- 
siderable variety  in  the  way  in  which  the 
idea  of  "  love "  may  be  expressed,  yet 
even  a  student  of  the  Indian  like  School- 
craft was  responsible  for  the  utterly  false 
opinion  that  Eliot  found  in  the  language 
of  the  Algonkian  Indians  of  Massa- 
chusetts no  word  for  ^'  to  love,"  and  took, 
therefore,  the  English  word  woman,  add- 
ing to  it  the  x>roper  native  prefixes,  suf- 
fixes, etc.  But  the  word  for  "  love  "  in 
the  Massachusetts  tongue,  womonaonk, 
which  occurs  frequently  in  Eliot's  trans- 
lation, is  a  regularly  formed  derivative 
from   a    root    uwm.      Schoolcraft    simply 


looked  at  womantam  (he  loves)  and 
noowomantam  (I  love)  in  the  pages  of 
Eliot,  and  rushed  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  translator  had  Indianized  our  fa- 
miliar word  luoman.  Had  this  been  so, 
Roger  Williams  must  have  duplicated 
the  operation  for  the  Narragansett  In- 
dians, another  Algonkian  people,  in  whose 
language  derivatives  from  the  same  root 
2Uiim,  worn,  or  waum,  are  to  be  found. 
Some  one,  equally  blundering,  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  statement  that  in  ren- 
dering the  sentence  (Judges  v:  28),  "  The 
mother  of  Sisera  looked  out  at  a  window,- 
and  cried  through  the  lattice,"  Eliot  had 
mistranslated  "  lattice "  by  "  eel-pot." 
As  eel-pots  were  made  of  latticework, 
such  a  translation  might  not  have  been 
so  bad,  after  all,  but  the  fact  is  that  Elior, 
as  he  often  did  in  other  cases,  got  out 
of  the  difficulty  here  by  introducing  the 
English  word  lattice,  as  any  one  can  see 
by  turning  up  the  proper  reference  in 
the  famous  Indian  Bible,  where  the  read- 
ing is  papaspe  Jatticeut — ^^  through  the 
lattice."  Indeed,  an  interesting  article 
might  be  written  on  '*  ghost-words "  in 
Eliot,  or  the  linguistic  mythology  of  the 
Indian  Bible,  so  numerous  are  the  things 
^^not  so"  attributed  to  the  great  Puritan 
missionary  and  translator. 
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The    Way    of    Diane 

BY   ARTHUR    SHERBURXK    IJARDY 


IN  August  there  was  no  place  in  Freyr 
so  cool  as  the  terrace  of  the  Hotel 
d'ltalie  et  d'Angleterre.  Only  when 
the  breeze  lifted  the  leaves  of  its  closely 
Vv^oven  roof  of  vines  could  a  few  flecks 
of  sunshine  find  their  way  to  the  gravel 
below.  At  the  dinner  hour  the  tables 
in  the  arbors  next  the  railing  along  the 
river  wall  Avere  always  in  demand,  for 
there  one  could  see  the  lights  on  the 
bridge  dancing  in  the  water-mirror  and 
the  fainter  reflections  from  the  windows 
of  the  chateau  in  the  background.  Even 
at  midday,  when  the  morning  breeze  had 
died  away  and  the  river  had  settled  into 
sleep,  one  often  had  to  wait  for  some 
old  habitue  lingering  persistently  over 
his  coffee  and  cognac.  Something  in  the 
lapping  of  the  little  waves  against  the 
foot  of  the  wall  and  the  shimmer  under 
the  willows  that  fringed  the  meadows 
rendered  the  busiest  indifferent  to  the 
flight  of  time. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  was  no 
Avonder  that  M.  Achille,  the  proprietor, 
pictured  to  himself  with  satisfaction  the 
deserted  tables  of  the  Cafe  de  la  Regence 
in  the  hot,  dusty  square.  In  winter,  how- 
ever, the  Hotel  d'ltalie  et  d'Angleterre 
retreated  into  itself  like  a  snail,  and  the 
Cafe  de  la  Kegence  had  its  revenge. 

On  this  particular  morning  the  garden 
was  almost  deserted.  In  one  of  the  arbors 
an  officer  and  his  wife  were  finishing 
their  early  breakfast.  Beyond,  quite  hid- 
den by  the  screen  of  leaves,  a  priest  was 
sitting,  sipping  a  glass  of  sugared  water. 
It  was  the  hour  when  M.  Achille  made 
his  rounds,  inspecting  the  arrangement 
of  the  tables,  moving  here  a  napkin,  there 
a  menu,  on  the  white  cloths,  making 
sure,  like  a  good  general,  that  all  was 
ready  for  the  assault  of  noon. 

Only  in  this  quiet  morning  hour  did 
the  Abbe  d'Arlot  permit  himself  the 
luxury  of  the  terrace  at  the  price  of  his 
glass  of  sugared  water.  From  his  own 
little  garden,  enclosed  as  it  was  by  high 
walls,  he  loved  to   escape  from  time  to 


time  to  sit  beside  this  river  flowing  out 
from  the  stillness  of  Freyr  to  great  cities 
and  the  sea.  Perhni)-  in  some  measure 
it  symbolized  f(U'  him  the  life  of  the  race, 
or  even  liis  own.  For  time  was  when  it 
ran  joyous  and  free,  forcing  its  way 
through  the  hill  barriers  as  in  olden  days 
the  nortliern  hordes  had  forced  their  way 
through  its  valley  to  southern  lands. 
Tamod  now,  it  ran,  obedient,  between  the 
stone  quays  of  the  sleeiiy  town,  by  the 
l^rim  rows  of  clipjx^d  willows  as  littk.^ 
free  to  bud  at  will  as  the  river  to  change 
its  cour^o.  Only  in  the  eddies  under  the 
black  rock  of  the  chateau  was  there  any 
sign  of  revolt  or  discontent.  If  these 
existed  in  the  Ab1)e's  heart,  they  were 
not  visible  on  his  placid  face  as  he  sat 
this  August  morning,  forgetting  in  the 
call  of  the  ri\cr  the  open  book  on  his 
knee.  Xow  and  then  a  voice  from  the 
adjoining  arbor  roused  him  from  his 
reverie,  and  he  lifted  his  head,  listening 
for  a  moment,  as  if  recalling  vaguely 
something  once  familiar. 

"He  is  abominable,  your  Minister!" 
The  clear,  insistent  voice  seemed  to 
(juicken  his  memory,  for  a  bright  smile 
illuminated  his  thin  face.  Then,  lest  he 
should  become  an  unwilling  listener,  he 
changed  his  seat. 

Crumbling  'M.  Achille's  bread  to  the 
minnows  at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  her 
face  reflected  in  the  water,  her  shoes  pro- 
jecting through  the  railing,  the  author 
of  this  explosion  had  clearly  reached  the 
limit  of  self-restraint.  From  time  to 
lime  she  threw  a  crust  at  the  minnows 
with  an  energy  which  scattered  them  in 
a  flurry  of  fear.  She  had  come  with  her 
husband  to  spend  his  month's  leave  of 
absence  in  the  quiet  of  Freyr,  and  he  had 
just  received  a  telegram  from  the  War 
Office  summoning  him  to  Paris.  What 
for?  Were  they  going  to  send  him  away 
again?  Such  a  procedure,  after  three 
3^ears  of  separation,  filled  her  with  in- 
dignation. AVould  they  never  allow  her 
little    girl    to    become    acquainted    with 
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her  father?     And  in  an  hour  he  would 
be  gone  I 

"Abominable!''  she  repeated,  "and 
unjust." 

At  this  reiterated  denunciation  her 
companion,  who,  having  finished  the  feuil- 
leton  of  the  Echo  de  Paris,w2j^  endeavoring 
to  extract  a  last  crumb  of  interest  from 
the  advertisements,  laid  down  his  paper. 

"  Be  a  little  reasonable,  Diane.  How 
can  you  say  a  thing  is  unjust  of  which 
you  know  nothing?"  The  blue  eyes,  fol- 
lowing the  retreating  minnows,  smiled. 
Kaoul  was  so  logical !  "  After  I  have 
seen  the  Minister  we  shall  know,  and  I 
will  telegraph  you  to-morrow." 

"  To-morrow,  to-morrow !  I  am  tired 
of  to-morrow.  Three  years  of  it  is  quite 
enough.    I  want  to-day." 

"  Well,  we  shall  have  had  half  of  it 
at  all  events,"  said  the  Captain,  who  was 
apt  to  be  literal  as  well  as  logical. 

"  And  I  want  to-day  to-morrow  too. 
Please  tell  that  to  your  Minister." 

At  that  instant  a  young  girl,  her  face 
framed  in  a  long  veil,  appeared  in  the 
terrace  doorway.  Something  in  her  car- 
riage and  gray  eyes  suggested  qualities 
and  privileges  which  M,  Achille  had 
liitherto  associated  only  with  the  married 
state.  It  w^as,  however,  to  her  and  not 
to  the  elderly  persons  accompanying  her 
that  he  was  rendering  the  things  that 
are  Caesar's. 

"  Would  Mademoiselle  sit  here,  by  the 
fish-pond,  or  here,  behind  the  box  trees?" 

As  the  gray  eyes  wandered  from  ta- 
ble to  table  they  met  the  blue  ones  at 
the  railing. 

"  Take  this  one,  I  beg  of  you,"  said 
Diane,  rising  and  gathering  up  her  gloves. 
"'  Erom  here  one  can  see  the  river — we 
have  finished." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  ?" 

"  Quite,  I  assure  you.  Raoul,  you  are 
forgetting  your  paper." 

"  Diane,"  said  her  husband,  as  they 
passed  out  between  the  box  trees,  "  what 
possessed  you  to  speak  to  those  people! 
The  English  do  not  like  to  be  addressed 
in  that  way." 

"  English !     She  is  American." 
:     "You  think  so?" 

"  I  do  not  think,  I  know — by  ten  thou- 
sand signs  I  know.  First,  no  English- 
woman can  tie  a  veil  like  that.  Second, 
she  did  not  wear  an  assortment  of  brace- 


lets— nor  furs,  though  it  is  August. 
Third,  she  spoke  French  without  an 
accent.  Fourth,  she  paid  us  the  com- 
pliment of  acknowledging  that  we  were 
human  beings.    Fifth — shall  I  go  on?" 

"  Diane,  you  are  incorrigible.  Nothing 
escapes  you,  even  that  which  does  not 
exist." 

She  laughed — her  laugh  of  pure  pleas- 
ure— and  took  his  hand.  "  Come,  we 
have  barely  an  hour  left."  And  they 
went  up  the  stairs  hand  in  hand. 

An  hour  later,  when  Diane  returned 
to  wave  a  good- by  to  her  husband  as  he 
crossed  the  bridge  in  the  yellow  omnibus, 
except  for  the  Abbe  and  a  solitary  waiter 
laying  the  covers  on  the  table  just  aban- 
doned, the  terrace  was  deserted. 

"  You  will  reserve  this  table  for  me,'^ 
she  said.     "  I  shall  be  alone." 

"Yes,  Madame." 

The  yellow  omnibus  was  returning  now, 
and  a  Avhite  trail  of  smoke  marked  the 
vanishing  train. 

"  Does  any  one  live  in  the  chateau  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  Madame,  the  Countess 
Anne.'* 

"Who?" 

"  The  Countess  Anne,  Madame." 

"  Yes,  but — she  has  a  name,  I  sup- 
pose," 

"  I  will  ask,  Madame." 

What  an  ignoramus!  she  thought. 

Presently  came  M.  Achille. 

"What  does  Madame  desire?"  he 
asked. 

"  Peally  it  was  not  worth  the  trouble. 
I  asked  who  lives  in  the  chateau." 

"  The  Countess  Anne,  Madame.'' 

"Yes,  I  know.  But  afterward?  Not 
Anne  Boleyn,  for  example,  nor  Anne 
of  Austria." 

M.  Achille  was  visibly  perplexed. 
Every  one  in  Freyr  had  always  said  "  the 
Countess  Anne." 

"Madame  is  quite  right,"  he  stam- 
mered, rubbing  his  hands  together,  "  only 
—I  had  not  thought  of  it.  You  see,  be- 
ing always   accustomed — " 

"  She  iias  lived  here  long  ?"  interrupt- 
ed Diane. 

"  Oh,  many  years,  Madame." 

"And  you  mean  to  say —  How  ex- 
traordinary!" 

"Perhaps  Monsieur  Baudoche,  the 
notary-,  or  the  Abbe  d'Arlot  "—turning 
to  the  priest.     "'I  will  ask  him." 
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"  Oh,  by  no  means.  I  am  not  so 
curious  as  that,''  said  Diane,  (luickly,  be- 
coming aware  of  her  neighbor. 

At  the  mention  of  his  name  the  Abbe 
had  risen.  He  looked  for  a  moment  in- 
quiringly into  the  blue  eyes,  then  his 
face  brightened,  and  he  came  forward 
with  extended  hands. 

The  next  evening  Captain  de  Wimplfen, 
dining  at  the  Cercle  Militaire,  received 
the  following  letter: 

"  Imagine  whom  I  have  found  here ! 
An  old  friend,  the  Abbe  d'Arlot,  who 
knew  me  when  a  little  girl  in  the  Con- 
vent of  the  Rue  Maure — before  you  did! 
He  has  interceded  for  me  with  the 
Countess  Anne,  who  lives  in  the  chateau 
we  saw  on  the  big  rock.  Who  is  the 
Countess  jAnne?  I  do  not  know.  When 
I  asked  the  Abbe  he  replied,  *  She  was  a 
Motte-Salignac'  What  a  singular  an- 
swer! Never  mind.  The  essential  is 
that  she  has  invited  a  poor  widow  and 
fatherless  child  to  visit  her  till  you  re- 
turn, and  that  she  is  charming.  As  I 
write,  your  telegram  arrives :  '  A  mere 
matter  of  routine.  Will  be  back  in  a 
week.'  Mere!  and  how  nonchalantly  you 
erase  a  week  from  our  calendar!  Never- 
theless, give  my  compliments  to  your 
Minister.  He  also  is  charming.  Your — 
Oh,  how  carelessly  we  write  that  word! 
tharefore    I    repeat    it — do    you    hear? — 

Your  Diane." 

And  two  days  later: 

"I  am  happy.  Mind,  I  say  happy — 
not  absolutely  happy.  It  seems  the 
Countess  is  an  old  friend  of  General 
Texier,  and  that  she  often  heard  him 
speak  of  my  father.  She  inspires  me 
with  the  feeling  that  I  have  known  her 
for  years.  The  Abbe  dines  here  once  a 
week,  but  in  my  honor  is  now  permitted 
to  come  every  night.  Last  evening  there 
was  also  a  Doctor  Leroux.  I  like  him. 
He  speaks  his  mind  bluntly.  The  Abbe 
told  me  an  amusing  story  about  him; 
that  a  traveller,  taken  suddenly  ill  here, 
telegraphed  to  Paris  for  some  celebrity, 
and  received  the  reply:  What  do  you 
want  of  me,  since  you  have  Leroux! 
Yet  he  is  content  to  remain  here — one, 
at  least,  whom  that  monster,  Paris,  can- 
not devour!     Little  Diane  plays  all  day 


in  the  gardt-n  and  adores  the  gank'nt-r, 
wlio  is  a  inurdtM'er.  It  seems  the 
Countess  rescued  him  in  some  manner 
from  the  police.  Every  one  adores  him,  he 
is  so  good.  You  remember  what  my  father 
used  to  say :  to  be  gttod  one  must  have  a 
cliance.     How  many  have  I  given  you! 

*•  There  is  n  portrait  of  the  Counte^-^ 
at  eighteen,  the  year  of  her  marriag<', 
in  a  room  which  is  not  used,  as  if  one 
wished  to  put  the  self  of  that  day  out 
of  mind.  I  see  no  great  resemblance 
between  the  two  women.  The  one  on 
i]i<>  wall  w(^uld  make  e\evy  woman  envy 
her;  the  one  sitting  near  me  makes 
everv  one  love  lur.  Hut  why  should  the 
one  wish  to  forget  the  other? 

"'  This  m(»ming  I  went  to  see  Madame 
Leroux.  You  know  I  am  not  curious. 
But  between  women  there  is  a  sort  of 
freemasonr>\  I  spoke  of  the  portrait. 
She  had  never  seen  it!  Rut,  I  said,  in 
those  days  you  saw  the  original — was  she 
so  Ix'autiful  ?  For  answer  she  raised  her 
eyes  and  both  hands.  And  the  Count?  I 
asked;  I  do  not  see  any  portrait  of  him. 
She  shook  her  head.  Ah,  what  manner 
of  wretch  must  a  man  be  that  a  wife 
should  flee  from  him  on  her  marriage 
day  as  from  the  pestilence !  But  all  this 
is  a  kind  of  myth,  without  substance. 
One  wishes  to  ask,  to  know  more,  but 
does  not  dare  to.  Who  was  this  man 
whose  verv^  name  is  forbidden  ?  Ask  M. 
de  Sade.  He  knows  everything.  No,  on 
second  thought,  do  not  ask  him.  I  look  up 
from  this  page  into  the  face  of  the  woman 
beside  me,  and  I  wish  to  know  nothing." 

'^  How  industrious  you  are !" 

Seated  in  the  big  chintz  chair  beside 
the  desk  where  Diane  was  writing,  the 
Countess  had  taken  out  the  knitting 
which  lay  in  her  pocket,  always  ready 
for  an  idle  moment  like  that  of  any 
bourgeoise  of  Ereyr. 

"  One  would  say  you  were  writing 
a  book." 

Diane  laid  down  her  pen.  "  No,  only 
a  letter,  to  my  husband.  But,  indeed, 
once  I  did  begin  a  book — a  journal,"  she 
said,  sealing  her  letter. 

"  Ah !" 

The  monosyllable  was  so  charged  with 
interest  and  encouragement  that  Diane 
settled  herself  in  her  chair.  "  It  hap- 
pened in  this  way,"  she  began.     "  Before 
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I  went  to  my  father  in  Africa  I  read 
books  under  compulsion,  at  appointed 
times,  as  one  eats."  Looking  up  over 
her  knitting,  the  Countess  smiled. 
''  They  did  not  interest  me,  those  books, 
of  counsel  and  meditation,  those  lives  of 
saints  like  wooden  dolls.  I  used  to  say  to 
myself:  Of  what  use  is  a  saint  in  a  cell?" 

"  It  is  easier  to  be  a  saint  in  a  cell 
than  in  life,  my  dear.  Did  you  not  learn 
that  with  the  army  in  Africa?" 

"  Oh,  but  I  saw  saints  there,"  cried 
Diane,  sitting  up  erect,  "  the  real  ones. 
The  nuns  used  to  say  war  was  the  mak- 
er of  demons,  but  I  am  of  my  father's 
opinion." 

"  What  was  your  father's  opinion  ?" 

'^  That  war  made  men,  that  all  great 
qualities  were  born  in  conflict."  She 
paused.  The  window  where  she  sat  was 
open.  Not  a  leaf  was  stirring,  not  a 
shadow  moved.  From  the  little  town 
whose  lights  would  soon  begin  to  twinkle 
through  the  trees  not  a  sound  arose.  And 
the  peace  on  the  face  into  which,  unob- 
served, she  was  gazing  seemed  a  part 
of  the  peace  of  Freyr.  It  was  not  pos- 
sible for  such  peace,  she  thought,  to  be 
the  child  of  conflict  or  pain. 

"  There  is  some  truth  in  what  you  say. 
But  tell  me  about  this  book,  this  journal 
— it  must  be  interesting.  Not  every 
woman  makes  a  campaign  in  Africa." 

"  At  all  events  it  is  not  like  Eaoul's," 
said  Diane,  with  her  flashing  smile. 
"  Imagine,  the  day  we  were  married  he 
wrote:  Left  Bordeaux  at  3  p.m.  Arrived 
Biarritz  7." 

The  Countess  looked  up  again.  "  The 
important  thing  is  that  he  loved  you  at 
seven  as  he  did  at  five." 

"  That  is  true,"  replied  Diane,  in 
quick  assent,  "  and  now,  as  then." 

The  Countess's  eyes  turned  back  from 
the  fresh  young  face  to  her  knitting. 
The  audacious  confidence  and  happiness 
of  youth!  How  poor  in  contrast  seemed 
any  other,  how  artificial  and  unreal 
the  substitute  offered  by  resignation! 
"  What  sort  of  a  journal,  then,  is  yours  ?" 
she  asked,  needles  and  hands  moving 
again  regularly. 

"Shall  I  tell  you?  You  see,  when  I 
first  went  to  Africa  I  found  in  my  fa- 
ther's chest  books  very  different  from 
those  in  the  convent.  One  of  them  was 
the  cause  of  my  beginning  my  journal. 


It  was  called  The  Literary  Remains  of — 
some  one  whose  name  I  have  forgotten. 
But  that  does  not  matter,  for  the  book 
itself  did  not  interest  me.  It  was  the 
title  which  captivated  me.  Literary 
Hemains!  I  said  to  myself:  Diane,  you 
too  will  some  day  die.  It  may  be  you 
will  never  marry.  You  will  have  no 
children,  and  there  will  be  absolutely 
nothing  left  unless  you  also  have  literary 
remains.  So  I  began  my  journal,  and  I 
assure  you,"  observing  the  amusement  on 
the  Countess's  face,  "  there  are  some  in- 
teresting things  in  it.  Do  not  imagine 
it  is  like  Eaoul's.  I  reserve  it  for  great 
events  only." 

"Such  as?" 

"  Well,  for  example,  once  I  fought  a 
duel  with  M.  de  Sade.  If  you  knew,  if 
I  could  explain — " 

"You  need  not  explain.  General 
Texier  told  me  the  story.  If  I  had  the 
courage,  perhaps,  under  like  circum- 
stances, I  should  have  done  as  you  did — ■ 
at  your  age.  And  you  still  write  in 
your  journal?" 

"Certainly.     Why  not?" 

"  Sometimes  it  happens,  after  mar- 
riage, when  children  come,  that  one 
thinks  less  of  literary  remains." 

"  Oh,"  cried  Diane,  "  I  do  not  permit 
that  to  make  any  difference.  Kaoul  has 
added  to  my  life,  but  he  has  taken  noth- 
ing away."  She  stopped  abruptly,  con- 
scious that  she  had  said  something  she 
would  recall.  She  was  glad  when  the 
silence  was  broken. 

"You  are  fond  of  your  husband,  I 
perceive.  Yon  must  bring  him  to  me  when 
he  returns.    He,  too,  was  in  Africa  ?" 

"  On  my  father's  staff,  yes." 

"And  he  fell  in  love  with  you  there?" 

Diane  laughed  joyously.  "I  helped 
him  a  little.  I  believe  I  fell  in  love  with 
him  first.  It  was  in  the  campaign  of 
Kabylia.  He  was  to  command  the  bat- 
talion designated  for  the  assault  of  a 
village.  All  those  Kabyle  villages,  you 
know,  are  on  the  crests  of  the  hills.  There 
was  a  council  in  the  evening.  Some 
favored  the  attack;  others  thought  it  im- 
possible, a  waste  of  life,  a  folly.  My 
father  asked  the  opinion  of  each  in  turn. 
Last  of  all  he  asked  Kaoul.  There  were 
no  doors  in  that  house,  and  I  heard 
everything.  In  that  moment  before 
Eaoul  spoke  my  heart  was  torn  in  two. 
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I  thought:  II"  he  says  'yes'  ho  will  l>e 
killed;  11  he  says  *  no '  I  shall  he  hu- 
miliated. In  either  easi-  I  shall  he  iiiis- 
erahle.  Why  ^  Th<n  I  knew.  There 
came  to  me  a  Haying  of  our  surgeon, 
that  a  man  may  he  a  dead  man  without 
knowing  it.  I  said  to  myself:  Diane, 
you  were  in  love  without  knowing  it — 
and  siiddeidy  I  found  myself  in  the 
presence  of  all  th(jse  men."  She  paused 
unconsciously,  as  if  waiting  again  for 
th(;  answer  she  had  waited  for  in  the 
inud  iiut  in  Kahylia, 

"  And  his  answer,"  said  the  Countess's 
voice  heside  her,  "was  it  yes  or  no?" 

"  Neither.  He  said  it  was  not  for 
him  to  pass  judgment  ftn  orders  which 
he  was  to  execute." 

'"And  that  satisfied  you." 

"  Ahsolutely,"  replied  I)iaiie,  with 
decision. 

"And    Ihe.i?" 

"Then  "-the  firm  liltlc  month  hroko 
into  a  smil( — "then  lie  knew  also.  I 
am  sure,"  she  added,  j»resently,  "you  will 
like  Kaoul,  he  is  so  straight — even  when 
he  hlunders.  He  usually  hegins  his  let- 
ters :  As  I  have  nothing  else  to  do.  How 
that  exasperated  my  cousin  Celimene! 
When  he  was  in  Tonkin  T  used  sometimes 
to  read  her  parts  of  his  letters.  What  a 
stupid  hrut^;!  she  would  say.  *  My  dear 
Gelimene,'  I  said  to  her,  *  if  you  only 
knew  how  easy  it  is  for  men  to  find  some- 
Miii)^  else  to  do.'"  She  shot  a  swift 
glance  at  her  listcjier's  face.  Whatever 
she  saw  there  instantly  sobered  her.  For 
a  reason  she  only  vaguely  divined  she 
found  herself  again  on  the  boundary  of 
a  zone  of  danger. 

"I  heard  Doctor  Leroux  invite  you 
last  night  to  visit  liis  hospital.  Did  you 
go  this  morning?" 

"  No.  I  hope  he  was  not  offeudefl.  I 
cannot  bear  them.  The  very  odor  of  one 
makes  me  faint." 

"  T^ut  in  the  army — " 

"  Oh,  that  was  quite  different.  Then 
1  had  to.  We  were  always  short  of 
nurses,  and  our  surgeon  preferred  me  to 
all  the  others." 

The  Countess's  k-nlttiiig  fell  Into  her 
lap.  "T  should  not  have  the  courage," 
she  murmured,  leaning  back  in  the  deep 
"•hair  and  looking  Intr)  Diane's  face, 
■'  no — never." 

"Yon    wonld    have   tlie    conracr^^'    wheu- 


ev<r  y(»u  eould  1h'  of  assistance,"  said 
Diane,  (piietly.  "  It  Ix-eomes  a  passion 
t-o  save  life.  Courage  fails  when  one  can 
do  nothing.  To  stand  In-side  some  poor 
fellow  over  whom  the  surgeon  is  l>ending, 
to  see  the  surgeon  ri.se — oh,  how  well  I 
know  the  gesture! — and  hear  him  say. 
.Vothing  to  be  done — and  pass  on — pa- 
on.  to  one  for  wluun  there  was  hope  and 
forget  the  one  for  whom  there  was  none 
— that  ])roke  my  heart.  And  thos<'  hi  ; 
messages — " 

"  Yes,  that   nnist   he  terrible.'' 


"  I  used  to  put  them 
for  word,  in  njy  journal, 
sible  r  delivered  them." 

"  That  ])art  I  eould 
Countess  Anne. 

"  Yes — but    sometimes- 
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on«'  man,  in  the  Foreign  Legion — it 
would  recpiire  courage  to  deliver  his  mes- 
sage— to  a  woman — they  were  all  to 
womeu.  We  stumbled  on  him  at  night, 
in   the  field — " 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and 
a  servant  announeed   the  Abbe  d'Arlot. 

"  Cio  down,  my  child;  1  will  join  yon 
presently." 

Diane  rose,  obedient.  Was  she  inde('d 
a    child  ^      Had    she    always   lived    in    this 


house 


Tl 
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lusion   was  so  strong  that 


for  a  moment  she  almost  believed  it. 

"You  say  'my  child'  as  my  father 
used  to,"  she  said,  tf)uching  her  lips  to 
the   white   hair. 

The  Countess  took  the  hand  at  Diane's 
side  in  hers.  "It  may  be  that  only  those 
who  have  no  child  can  say  it  as  I  do," 
she  smiled.  "But  run;  you  keep  th<' 
Abbe  waiting." 

At  eleven  o'clock  that  evening,  just 
as  Diane  was  about  to  extinguish  the 
candles  on  her  dressing-table,  there  was 
a  knock  at  her  door. 

"What,  at  this  honr!"  she  exclaimed, 
as  the  mi\\(\  han(k'd   \\cv  a   letter. 

"  Madame  said  yon  were  exf)e(-ting  a 
letter  from  Monsieur  this  evening,  and 
sent  Into  town.  Csnally  the  mail  is 
brought  in  the  morning.  Good  night, 
Madame." 

How  thoughtful!  Yes,  there  was  no 
dr»ubt  about  it — Raoul's  handwriting, 
and,  to  judge  by  the  weight,  a  long  let- 
ter, too.  She  wheeled  the  high-backed 
chair  close  to   the  canrlles,   curled    herself 
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up  in  its  deep  recess,  pulled  the  hem  of 
her  night-dress  over  her  slippered  feet, 
and  broke  the  seal. 

"  My  Diane — [for  one  brief  moment 
the  hand  which  held  the  page  fell  into 
her  lap  and  the  eyes  closed], — It  is  ter- 
ribly hot  here.  As  it  is  Sunday  and  I 
have  nothing  to  do,  I  will  write  you.  I 
saw  de  Sade  last  night  at  the  Club. 
Though  he  was  winning,  he  left  the  table 
at  once  to  inquire  for  you.  The  ad- 
miration he  has  for  you  is  inconceivable 
[a  smile  crept  into  the  blue  eyes].  Most 
men  certainly,  especially  a  man  who 
prides  himself  on  being  one  of  the  first 
swords  in  France,  would  sulk  after  be- 
ing disarmed  by  a  woman.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  boasts  of  it.  He  says  illusions 
are  dangerous,  and  that  you  destroyed 
the  last  one  he  cherished.  Have  I  told 
you  it  is  atrociously  hot  here  ?  In  spite 
of  all  I  could  do  I  fell  asleep  in  my  chair 
on  the  terrace  after  dinner.  De  Sade 
wished  to  drag  me  to  the  opera.  As 
you  well  know,  there  is  but  one  person 
who  can  do  that.  When  I  woke  he  was 
at  my  elbow  again.  He  proposed  a  ride 
in  the  Bois.  We  returned  at  two  in  the 
morning.  By  the  way,  I  forgot  to  say  I 
received  your  first  letter.  It  is  extraordi- 
nary, that  habit  of  yours  of  finding 
friends  everywhere — or  shall  I  say  mak- 
ing them?  And  in  Freyr!  De  Sade 
asked  what  the  devil  you  were  doing  in 
that  hole.  He  is  an  amusing  fellow,  and 
kept  me  from  falling,  out  of  sheer  weari- 
ness, from  my  saddle  with  gossip  of  what 
has  occurred  during  my  absence.  Your 
Abbe  is  quite  right — she  was  Anne  de  la 
Motte-Salignac,  and  married  that  Count 
de  Lussac  who  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
country.  I  cannot  remember  the  half 
of  what  de  Sade  told  me.  There  are 
times  when,  to  speak  plainly,  he  bores 
me.  But  he  has  a  curious  story  about 
this  Lussac — that,  after  dragging  one  of 
the  first  names  of  France  through  all  the 
gutters  of  Europe,  he  turned  up  with  the 
army  in  Africa.  Do  you  remember  that 
man  who  defended  the  priest's  house  in 
Palestro?  whom  we  found  shot  through 
the  lungs  when  our  relieving  force  came 
up  from  Alma?  Was  not  his  name  Liis- 
sac,  or  Brissac,  or  something  of  that 
sort?  What  a  coincidence  if  he  should 
be  the  husband  of  your  chatelaine!     De 


Sade  says  as  a  child  he  remembers  her 
v/ell — that  when  he  wore  curls  he  was  in 
love  with  her.  He  had  an  idea  she  was 
dead.  Paris  forgets  quickly.  I  expect 
to  finish  to-morrow.  If  possible  I  shall 
take  the  noon  train.  This  place  is  given 
over  to  Americans,  whom  I  am  learning 
to  distinguish  after  your  method.  Every 
one  has  left  tovm  except,  as  de  Sade 
says,  a  few  old  bachelors  who  cannot  live 
beyond  the  odor  of  the  asphalt.  Kiss 
little  Diane.  Raoul." 

Her  eyes  had  followed  down  the  page 
mechanically,  because  it  was  there  before 
her.  But  her  mind  had  stopped  at  the 
words.  Do  you  rememher  that  man — 
Indeed,  yes,  she  remembered  him  well. 
His  name  was  Lussac,  not  Brissac.  He 
had  confided  it  to  her  just  before  the 
blood  bubbled  up  from  the  lungs  in  that 
awful  moment  after  the  surgeon  had 
said,  Nothing  to  be  done — and  had 
passed  on  to  his  work  of  rescue,  leaving 
to  her  the  woman's  work  of  consolation. 
For  a  long  time  she  sat  motionless,  the 
letter  in  her  hand,  her  eyes  staring 
through  the  open  window,  without  see- 
ing the  stars  twinkling  above  the  trees 
or  the  vines  swaying  to  and  fro  in  the 
Avarm  night.  What  a  coincidence  if  he 
should  he —  A  little  shiver  finished  the 
thought.  She  rose  quickly,  closed  the 
window  with  an  instinctive  desire  for 
privacy,  and  went  to  the  small  morocco 
case  on  her  dressing-table.  While  un- 
locking it  and  lifting  the  tray  her  mind 
went  on  working.  A  comm^on  soldier — 
oh,  a  brave  one,  a  hero,  but  a  common 
soldier.  She  had  never  connected  him 
with  the  de  Lussacs.  She  took  out  the 
red  leather  volume  at  the  bottom  of  the 
case  and  went  back  to  her  chair,  turning 
the  leaves  rapidly.  It  was  easy  to  find 
the  page,  for  the  torn  fragment  fastened 
to  it  bore  a  red  stain.  It  had  lain  next 
his  heart,  and  the  hand  in  its  failing 
strength  had  groped  for  it  in  the  night 
as  he  lay  alone  under  the  stars  of  Africa. 
The  handwriting  was  firm  and  clear,  with 
a  character  of  irrevocableness : 

''  Some  day  you  ivill  ask  for  forgiveness 
—talce  it  now— I  give  it  freely,  if  only 
hecause  to  carry  this  weight  of  hate  is 
more  than  I  can  hear.  But  ash  no  more 
— for  on  that  day,  if  it  should  come  to 
you,  when  you  will  ash  for  love,  though 
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you  asl-  il  in   tears,  it  will  not  he  mine 
to  give — " 

And  then  the  red  stain  and  ra{i:{j;ed 
edge,  as  if  tlie  bullet  had  purposely 
blotted  out  forever  the  name  of  the  writer. 

She  gulped  do^^^l  a  little  sob  and  read 
on,  though  she  had  no  need  to.  Could 
she  ever  forget  it?  that  last  message, 
written  by  the  light  of  a  lantern,  after 
covering  the  dead  face. 

''Write  it  down,''  he  had  said;  "don't 
forget  it — write  it  down,  as  I  say  it. 
Tell  her  that  that  day  is  come — and  the 
tears — tell  her  forgiveness  is  not  enough 
—that—"  That  wdiat?  She  had  written 
it  as  he  had  wished,  word  for  word,  to 
the  last  one  the  soul  had  uttered  on  the 
brink  of  the  precipice. 

Her  head  slipped  back  in  the  curve 
of  the  chair,  the  mind  still  working  on. 
Raoul  had  always  been  astonished  at  the 
rapidity  of  its  action  and  the  clearness 
of  its  vision.  Even  when  they  had  dis- 
agreed he  had  been  forced  to  admit,  after 
time  had  given  him  the  truer  perspective, 
that  her  quickly  reached  conclusion  had 
been  just.  What  she  saw  now  w^as  Raoul, 
tearing  the  blood-stained  page  from  its 
place,  twisting  it  in  his  fingers,  and 
holding  it  to  the  flame  of  the  candle  till 
its  last  shred  M-as  ash.  In  his  every  mo- 
tion she  follow^ed  the  train  of  his 
thought:  This  woman  had  banished  the 
past  and  was  at  peace.  By  what  right 
would  she,  the  stranger,  at  the  whim  of 
chance,  roll  the  stone  of  oblivion  from 
the  closed  tomb  ?  To  whom  did  she  owe 
loyalty,  mercy,  the  living  or  the  dead? 
for  the  peace  of  the  dead  nothing  now 
could  disturb  forever.  That  was  unques- 
tionably what  Raoul  would  do.  Let  the 
dead  bury  the  dead. 

She  sat  up  quickly,  tore  the  page  from 
its  fastenings,  opened  the  door,  and 
started  do-wn  the  corridor,  a  candle  in 
one  hand,  Raoul's  letter  and  the  stained 
page  in  the  other.  No,  she  did  not  argue 
with  Raoul.  She  did  not  deny  that  he 
was  right,  always  tender  of  w^oman,  and 
incapable  of  a  cruel  word.  What  is  more 
lawful,  more  charitable,  than  to  deceive 
happiness!  God  Himself  withholds  the 
truth.  But  she  also  w^as  right,  and 
Raoul,  he  would  have  the  truth  at  no 
matter  what  cost  of  pain.  With  that 
eclipse  of  every  justifying  reason  w^hich 
characterizes  the  decisions  of  instinct,  she 


kiKK'ked  at  tlie  door  iiiidrr  whicdi  she  saw 
with  relief  a  thin  line  of  light.  At  the 
same  time  her  hand  trembled.  Her  cour- 
age came  in  crossing  the  threshold. 

The  Countess  Anne  was  reading.  Slie 
looked  up,  to  see  a  pale  little  figure  ad- 
vancing resolutely,  with  a  letter  in  its 
liand.  Instantly,  in  a  flash  of  thought, 
she  knew  that  some  great  trouble  had 
come — not  to  herself,  but  to  Diane. 

"  I  have  a  letter  from  my  husband," 
said  Diane.  '•  I  wish  you  to  read  it  " — 
unconsciously  she  had  cruslied  the  torn 
page  out  of  sight  within  its  folds — "  he  is 
coming  to-morrow — to  take  me  away — " 

"  :My  dear  child— ' 

"Don't,  please  don't;  but  to-morrow, 
if  you  will  only  say  that  to-morrow — 
please  let  me  go ;  you  don't  understand — '' 
and  the  little  white  figure  released  itself 
and  vanished  like  a  vision  in  a  dream. 

Herself  white  and  startled,  the  Count- 
ess Anne  sprang  to  follow  it,  when  a 
ragged,  blood-stained  page  fluttered  to 
the  floor,  and  she  recognized,  as  in  another 
stranger  dream,  her  own  handwriting. 

The  yellow  omnil)us  of  the  Hotel 
d'ltalie  et  d'Angleterre  ruml>led  over  the 
bridge  under  the  clock  tower  of  Freyr. 
When  in  its  deepest  shadow  Raoul  lifted 
the  hand  in  his  to  his  lips. 

"  Diane,  1  haven't  told  you.  It  was 
lucky  Texier  was  in  Paris.  But  for  him 
I  might  be  on  the  way  to  Senegal." 

"  It  doesn't  matter  —  you're  here, 
Raoul."  He  thought  she  would  be  more 
surprised.     Calm  little  woman! 

The  omnibus  clattered  into  the  great 
square. 

"  By  the  way,  that  Lussac — '■* 
.    "  It    wasn't    Lussac ;    it    was    Brissac," 
she  said,  quickly. 

"  Oh,  was  it  ?  It  would  have  been  a 
coincidence,  though,  wouldn't  it?" 

"Yes,"  said  Diane. 

"You  like  her— the  Countess?" 

"  I  adore  her." 

"  You're  as  mad  as  de  Sade.  He  raved 
over  her." 

Silence. 

"You  must,  too,  Raoul." 

He  laughed.     •'  I  will  if  she  adores  you." 

"  She  does,"  said  Diane,  simply.  "  This 
morning  she  called  me  her  dear  child." 

Raoul  laughed  again,  a  little  proudly, 
as  men  will. 


A    Garden    in   the    Fern 

BY  MRS.   SCHUYLER    VAN   RENSSELAER 

MAKE  thyself  lowly  for  this  garden  laid 
In  the  clear  stillness   of  the  beech-tree  shade. 
Make  thyself  lowly ;   lie  amid  the  fern ; 
Forget  the  size  of  men  and  tree  trunks;  learn, 
With  eyes  attuned  to   daintier  scale,  to  see 
What  the  green  garths  of  fairy-land  may  be. 

Hollowed   atop   is   this   gray  stone.     Its   bed 

Is  moss,  and  the  enwalliiig  fronds  are  spread 

A  space   apart  that   so,  untouched,   may  rise 

The   white   wood-sorrel's   delicate   surprise 

From  the  deep  emerald  floor.     Come  close  and  know 

How  triple  leaflets   on  each  thin   stalk  grow, 

Drooping  together  at   the  touch  of  night, 

How  the  snowflakes  of  flowers,  so  exquisite 

They  shame  the  wild  rose  as  too  large  and  bold. 

Are  crim.son-threaded  and  are  eyed  with  gold. 

Dark  trefoil  and  white  blossom — see,  they  press, 
A  tremulous  company  of  loveliness. 
Trusting  frail  feet  to  nook  and  crevice,  up 
The  lichened   stone  to  find  and  wreathe  its   cup, 
Its  moss-lined  cup  that  soft  and  diligent  wings 
Of  winds  have  sown  with  seeds  of  tiny  things. 

There  are  no  words  minute   and   sweet  enough 
To  tell  how  flourishes  upon  its  rough 
Rock-base  this  garden  plot.     Here  too  are  ferns 
But  miniature:   e'en   the  wood-sorrel  turns 
Downward   to   them  its   golden   glance.     Inch-tall 
And  scarcely  more  the  grasses  grow,  and  all 
Their  bonny  neighbors   of  the  broader   leaf — 
Minim  parterres  where  one  small  scarlet  sheaf 
Of  strawberries  seems  statured  like  a  tree, 
And  gauzy  flies  as  birds  for  bigness  be. 

Why   seek   far   gi-andeurs?     Wash  thy  lids   with   dew 

Of  the  accustomed  morning,  line  thy  shoe 

With  fern-seed  from  the  well-known  w^oodland  path. 

And  go — invisibly  to  him  who   hath 

Proud  eyes   for  the   remote   and  large— where   stand, 

Frequent,   unfenced,   the  garths   of  fairy-land. 
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The   Making  of  a   Great   Telescope 
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ANY  widely  dilfereiit  typos  of 
telescoi)es  are  in  u-e  in  the 
various  observatories.  The  ^reat 
visual  refractors  of  Washington,  Liek, 
and  Yerkes  observatories  in  America,  and 
of  Vienna,  Nice,  and  Pulkova  in  Kii- 
rope,  are  among  the  nol)lest  exampk's 
of  a  modern  type  which  has  uiadc  p(»ssibl(» 
many  of  the  great  advances  in  astro- 
nomical knowledge  during  the  pa-t  luilf- 
century.  The  double  or  twin  ('(|uat< trial 
refractors,  so  much  used  in  Europe,  rep- 
resent a  later  type;  these  have  double 
tubes,  containing  both  visual  and  photo- 
graphic lenses;  the  two  largest  and  finest 
examples  of  this  type  are  at  Potsdam 
and  ^leudon.  The  equatorial  Coude  of 
the  Paris  Obsen-atory  is  the  finest  ex- 
ample of  a  still  later  form,  in  which  the 
focus  of  the  telescojie  is  always  at  one 
and  the  same  point,  and  the  observer 
looks  do^\^l  into  the  telescope  as  he  would 
into  a  stationary  microscope. 

At  the  !^^ount   Wilson    Solar   Observa- 
tory   of    the    Carnegie     Institution     are 
three    groat    instruniouts    which    are    so 
different    from    the    more    familiar    types 
that    few    people    wo\dd    recognize    them 
as  telescopes.     One  of  them  is  a  liorizon- 
tal    telescope    of   two    feet    aperture    and 
sixty   feet   focal    length,    which    lies    sta- 
tionary    in     a     horizontal     position,     the 
light    of    the    heavenly    bodies    being    re- 
flected into  it  by  optically  plane  silvered 
glass  mirrors  moved  by  clockwork.     The 
second  is  a  vertical  telescope;  it  is  of  the 
same  general  character  as  the  horizontal 
one,    but    is    carried    in    a    vertical    steel 
tower  sixty   feet  high.      The  third   great 
instrument    is    an    equatorially    mounted 
reflecting  telescope  of  sixty  inches  aper- 
ture,   which    is    the    most    complete    and 
refined   and   powerful    photographic    tele- 
scope yet  constructed.     Tn   the   shops   of 
Ihe    same    obser^'atory    the    construction 
of  a  reflecting  telescope  of  one  hundred 
inches  aperture,  of  the  same  type  as  the 
-ixty-inch,     is     now     being     undertaken; 


thi->  iiiiiMTcedented  instruuicnt  has  been 
inaugurated  tlu'ough  the  generosity  el" 
Mr.  John  D.  Hooker,  of  Los  .\ngeles. 

In  telling  about  the  making  of  a  great 
tolescoi^e  I  shall  confine  my  descrii)tion 
to  instruments  of  tlu>  type  of  th4'  sixty- 
inch  and  the  one-lumdred-iiich.  'IMii< 
for  th<'  following  rea>ons:  l-'irst.  the 
largest  instruments  in  use  to-day  are  of 
lliis  tyjM'.  Second,  this  is  the  f.  irni 
which  is  most  etflci<Mit  for  astroiKHiiical 
l>liolograj)liy — whicli  en:ible<  us  most  ef- 
fectively and  in  the  greatest  variety  of 
work  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  enormous 
and  numy-sided  power<  of  the  photo- 
gra])hic  phite.  Third,  since  it  is  the  most 
eflicient  type  for  jdiotography,  this  form 
of  telescope  should  enable  us  to  mak(^ 
the  greatest  advances  in  our  knowle(lg<' 
of  the  sidereal  universe.  While  vrrtical 
or  foicrr  telescopes  like  those  at  Moinit 
Wilson  are  lietter  adapted  for  the  photo- 
graphic study  of  solar  phenomena,  and 
while  horizontal  telescopes  of  special  d<'- 
sigu  would  ])rol)ably  be  more  etfective 
for  the  ]ihotographic  study  of  the  sur- 
face juarkings  of  the  planets  and  tlu^ 
moon,  the  equatorial  reflector  designed 
for  photography,  of  the  type  of  the  sixty- 
inch,  is  incomparably  more  efficient  than 
any  other  form  now  known  for  the  study 
of  the  fainter  and  more  distant  objects 
of  the  stellar  universe — the  nebulae,  the 
star-clusters,  and  the  innumerable  suns 
of  the  Milky  Way.  This  is  true  in  re- 
gard to  both  the  direct  photography  and 
the  spectroscopic  study  of  these  objects. 

A  century  ago  Sir  William  Herschel 
erected  at  Slough,  near  London,  a  four- 
foot  reflector  which  was  the  marvel  of 
liis  time.  Tn  1845  Lord  Rosse  erected 
at  Parsonstown,  Ireland,  a  six-foot  re- 
flector, which  has  never  yet  been  sur- 
passed in  size.  A  brief  comparison  of 
these  famous  instruments  with  the  great 
photographic  reflectors  of  to-day  will  il- 
lustrate most  effectively  the  advance 
made  in  desiirn  and  construction. 


Dome   of   the    sixty-inch    Reflecting    Telescope— Mount    Wilson    Observatory 

The  outer  framework  of  steel  pipe  is  for  supporting  the  white  canvas  sun-shif;ld 


First  of  all,  the  mirrors  or  specula  of 
the  old  reflectors  were  made  of  speculum 
metal,  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin.  Not 
only  were  these  specula  very  heavy,  aud 
therefore  subject  to  serious  flexure  due 
to  their  own  weight,  but  their  polished 
surfaces  were  not  highly  reflective,  more 
than  half  of  the  incident  light  being 
lost  at  the  two  reflections  which  occur 
in  such  an  instrument.  The  specula  of 
modem  reflectors  are  of  glass,  silvered 
on  the  front  side;  such  specula  are  light, 
extremely  rigid,   and  susceptible  of  such 


an  exquisite  polish  that  not  more  than 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  incident  light  is 
lost  at  the  two  reflections ;  furthermore, 
modern  reflectors,  when  used  for  pho- 
tography, can  be  so  modified  that  only 
one  reflection  occurs,  thus  reducing  the 
loss  of  light  still  further. 

Again,  the  methods  of  testing  the 
optical  surfaces  of  the  old  reflectors  were 
comparatively  crude.  Testing  was  done 
in  the  open  air,  with  the  speculum  near 
the  ground,  and  consisted  in  noting  the 
sharpness    of    the    reflected    image    of    a 


Starting   for  the    Summit   of    Mount   Wilson 

On  the  ni, tor-truck  is  loaded  one  of  the  I'.- ■•-'  •.i...-^..i'  ii.,.  mounting  ui  tlic  sixty-inch   telescope 


distant  object,  ^^llc•h  as  a  watcli  -  dial, 
which  was  sometimes  placed  at  the  top 
of  a  tree  on  a  neighboring^  hill.  The 
testing  of  the  specula  of  modem  re- 
flectors is  done  indoors,  in  apartment^ 
where  temperature  and  atmospheric  con- 
ditions are  under  perfect  control.  And 
modern  optical  test«  not  only  allow  the 
sharpness  of  the  reflected  image  to  Ik' 
noted;  they  also  locate  precisely  any 
errors  of  surface.  A  part  of  the  re- 
flecting surface  which  is  too  high  or 
too  low  by  so  much  as  one-millionth 
part  of  an  inch  can  be  readily  detected 
and  located. 

The  old  reflectors  had  heavy  wooden 
tubes  consisting  of  a  continuous  cylin- 
drical wall,  and  open  at  the  upper  end; 
such  tubes  store  heat  during  the  day 
and  slowly  radiate  this  heat  at  night,  thus 
disturbing  the  incident  beam  of  light 
and  injuring  definition;  the  continuous 
tube,  open  at  the  top,  is  conducive  to 
internal  air-currents,  which  further  in- 
jure tbe  definition.  Modern  reflectors 
have  a  light  skeleton  framework  of  steel 
instead  of  a  continuous  tube;  this  re- 
sponds   quickly   to   temperature   changes, 


and.  Ix'ing  (»i)('n  all  around,  causes  no 
internal  air-currents.  <(>  that  definition 
is  not  injur('<l  by  local  conditions  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  incident  b'am 
and  the  reflected  cone  of  light. 

The  old  reflectors  were  set  up  prac- 
tically on  the  level  of  the  ground;  the 
incident  light  was  therefore  subject  to 
the  disturbance  due  to  heat-radiations 
from  the  ground.  These  instruments 
were  used  in  the  open  air,  and  hence 
were  subject  to  tremors  from  wind. 
They  were  often  unprotected  from  the 
v,eather — were  exposed  to  sun,  rain,  and 
snow,  to  wind  and  dust.  Imagine  the 
enormous  distortion  of  form  of  one  of 
these  old  specula,  extremely  sensitive  to 
temperature  changes,  when  the  adjacent 
tube  and  mounting  were  exposed  during 
the  day  to  the  sun's  heat.  Or  imagine 
the  disturbance  of  the  local  atmospheric 
conditions  at  night  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Rosse's  great  reflector,  which  was  mount- 
ed between  two  massive  walls  of  masonry 
thirty  feet  apart;  these  walls  being  ex- 
posed to  the  sun's  heat  during  the  day, 
and  radiating  this  heat  all  night.  A 
modern  reflector  is  protected  from  weath- 
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er,  dust,  and  temperature  changes  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  from  wind  at  night, 
by  a  light  steel  dome,  which  in  turn  is 
shielded  from  the  sun's  heat  by  an 
outer  screen  of  white  canvas.  The 
glasses,  tube,  and  mounting  are  still  fur- 
ther protected  from  the  daily  rise  of 
temperature  by  being  enclosed  during 
the  day  in  a  room  or  canopy  with  in- 
sulating walls,  which  is  held  automatic- 
ally throughout  the  day  at  the  expected 
night  temperature. 

The  old  reflectors  had  large  metal  bear- 
ings, often  without  anti-friction  devices; 
the  heavy  tubes  were  hauled  about,  to 
point  in  the  desired  direction,  by  means 
of  ropes,  chains,  and  windlasses;  many 
of  the  old  instruments  were  entirely 
without  clockwork  for  following  the 
diurnal  motion  of  the  heavens.  Modern 
reflectors  have  rigid  axes  of  nickel-steel, 
accurately  ground  and  polished;  prac- 
tically all  of  the  friction  of  the  bearings 
is  relieved  by  balls  or  rollers,  or,  better 
still,  by  flotation  in  mercury,  so  that 
the  massive  instruments  move  with 
exquisite     smoothness     and     ease.       The 


diurnal  rotation  of  the  telescope  can 
now  be  controlled  by  clockwork  so  re- 
fined that  the  motion  does  not  vary  so 
nmch  as  one-tenth  of  a  second  of  time 
in  twenty-four  hours. 

But,  most  important  of  all,  the  old 
reflectors  vv^ere  available  only  for  visual 
observations;  their  powers  were  definitely 
limited  by  their  size  and  by  the  keenness 
of  vision  of  the  observer  who  used  them. 
Modern  reflectors  are  desigTied  for  long- 
exposure  photography.  To  such  a  point 
of  refinement  and  accuracy  have  methods 
and  mechanism  now  been  developed  that 
the  same  photographic  plate  can  l>e  ex- 
posed not  only  for  six  or  eight  hours  on 
a  single  night,  but  for  six  or  eight  suc- 
cessive nights  if  desired,  on  such  a 
celestial  object  as  a  faint  nebula  or  star- 
cluster;  and  this  with  the  assurance  that 
no  change  of  focus  and  no  shifting  of 
position  of  the  images  on  the  photo- 
graphic plate  can  occur  without  being 
instantly  detected  and  corrected  for. 
Extremely  faint  stars  and  nebulae  can 
now  be  photographed  in  this  way  which 
are   from,  tvv^enty  to   forty  times   fainter 


The    sixty-inch    Glass   on   the   Grinding   and   Polishing    Machine 
One  of  the  large  grinding-plates  is  shown  suspended  at  the  left 
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tlian  tlio-c  wliich  arc  at  tlu-  visual  limit  iiu-ltiii.u-  aii.l  pniiriii-:-  i>lat.'-;:la«.  Tlic 
(if  such  great  tck'sc-uncs  as  llu-  l.i«k  and  oiir-limi(ln<l-iiicli  gla^^  i-  -<•  lar;i('  that  it 
Yerkes  refractors.  eaiiiMX    i-e    iHMnv.l    Irmn    tlir    ii^ial    pni-^; 

Let  us  now  eoii>i<ler  Itrietiy  tlie  work  luiiee  a  special  fiiniace  witli  a  iiM-ltiiiu- 
of  making  the  various  parts  of  a  uio»k'rii  tank  eapaltle  of  h««hling  f<u-t.v  tliuusan.l 
reflecting:  telescope  designed  for  i)ho-  pounds  of  nu)ilen  irhiss  ha-  htn-n  eon- 
tography.  First,  the  glasses;  then  the  -trueted  for  it.  InnunnrahK'  pri'cau- 
moiHiting.  and  the  photographic  plat«>-  tion>  an-  nciM-saiy  in  ord,  r  to  prevent 
carrier.  the  iJrescnce  of  airdtuhhles   and   «d'  stri.e 

The    factory    whicli    most    successfully      or  pouring-marks  in  the  resulting  disks, 
casts   the    rough   disks    of    glass    for    the  Aft<  r  a   di<k    is   successfully   ca-t.   and 

mirrors  is  the  ancient  and  famous  one  JM-fore  it  i--  remov«'<]  from  the  mould,  it 
at  St.-Oobain.  France,  which  wa^  estah-  is  jilaccd  in  ili<-  ainicaling-o\«'n.  Di-k- 
lished  in  1005.  The  writer  had  the  rare  up  to  thrci-  or  f(Uir  fei  t  in  diamet4i-  are 
privilege  of  visiting  this  old  walled  town  annealed  hy  heing  cookd  slowly  and  uni- 
last  year,  and  of  studying  there  the  details  I'orndy  for  several  days  or  -evcral  win-ks. 
of  this  difficult  work.  This  firm  has  sue-  dei)ending  uix.u  their  ^ize.  .V  sjM'cial 
cessfully  made  for  us  two  nearly  perfect  metliod  of  annealing,  the  result  of  long 
disks  sixty  inches  in  diameti  r  and  eight  exin'riiiK^nting.  i>>  u-cd  W^v  -uch  great 
inches  thick,  weighing  two  thousand  disks  as  the  sixty-inch  and  tlu'  one- 
pounds  each,  together  with  a  large  nuni-  hundn-d-intd) ;  the  annealing  of  th<'  lat- 
her of  smaller  disks.  They  are  now  en-  ter  re<piir<'s  ahout  one  hundred  day>^. 
gaged  in  making  for  us  a  disk  one  liini-  idie     rough     di-ks     when     successfully 

dred  inches  in  diameter  and  fourteen  ca>t  and  annealed  are  -lii|)iH'd  in  very 
inches  thick,  weighing  ten  thousand  -trong  woo(|cii  ca<e-  cn-lii(.ncd  on  the  in- 
[)ounds,  for  the  mirror  of  the  Hooker  side.  We  have  never  had  a  di-k  injured 
telescope.       Disks     ui)     to     sixty     inches     in   shipnuMit. 

diameter  are  poured  from  tlu'  large  fire-  A  very  inipoi-tant   feature  in  i)rei)aring 

clay    melting-pots     which     arc     ii<<'d     t'or      f<.r    fhc    gi-indin.i    and    polishing    of    th<' 

glasses   is  the   optical 

room     or    huilding. 

This  nuist  he  so  con- 
-tructed  that  it  can 
l)e  kej)t  scrupidously 
free  from  dust,  and 
that  the  temperature 
can  he  under  ix^rfect 
control.  Our  optical 
rooms  in  Pasadena 
are  well  protected 
from  temperature 
changes ;  they  can  be 
closed  air-tight,  and 
are  supplied  w  i  t  h 
fresh  air  at  a  con- 
stant temperature 
and  washed  free 
from  dust. 

Another  important 
item  is  the  grinding 
and  polishing  ma- 
chine. The  machines 
which  I  use  at  pres- 
ent are  the  result  of 
twenty  years'  expe- 
rience and  gradual 
improvement.  By 


The     REFLtCTOR     READY     FOR    TESTING 

The   silvered   glass   is   here   shown    turned    to   a 
\-ertical    position,  ready   to    be    optically   tested 
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their  aid  the  glass 
disks  are  changed 
from  rough  castings 
with  ragged  edges 
and  irregular  sur- 
faces to  brilliantly 
polished  optical  mir- 
rors, their  surfaces 
correct  in  form  to 
within  much  less  than 
one  one  -  hundred- 
thousandth  part  of 
an  inch.  After  this 
the  final  correcting 
and  retouching  of  the 
surfaces  are  done 
mainly  by  hand,  and  . 
the  machine  plays  a 
less  important  part. 

The  optical  work 
is  divided  into  four 
marked  stages  as  fol- 
lows :  Rough  -  grind- 
ing ;  fine  -  grinding ; 
polishing,  figuring, 
and  testing ;  and 
finally  silvering. 

The  grinding  is 
done  by  means  of 
large  plates  or 
"  tools  "  of  cast  iron, 
wdiich  are  first  turned 
and  ground  to  the 
ID  r  o  p  e  r  curvature. 
The  abrading  mate- 
rial used  between  the 
tools  and  the  glass 
may  be  either  sand, 
emery,  or  carborun- 
dum    grains,     mixed 

with  an  abundance  of  water.  Carborun- 
dum grinds  most  rapidly,  because  it  is  ex- 
tremely hard  and  sharp.  The  glass  lies  in 
a  horizontal  position  on  the  slowly  rota- 
ting turntable  of  the  machine,  while  the 
grinding-plates  are  moved  about  upon  its 
surface,  in  elliptical  paths  or  strokes,  by 
the  action  of  the  machine.  Rough- 
grinding  is  comparatively  simple,  and 
consists  merely  in  giving  the  glass  its 
approximate  form;  this  must  be  done  very 
deliberately,  how^ever,  to  prevent  heating 
and  consequent  cracking  of  the  glass. 

The  princii)al  glass  of  a  reflecting 
telescope  is  fiat  on  the  back  and  concave 
on  the  face.  The  form  of  the  back  need 
be  only  approximately  true,  but  the  form 


The   sixty-inch    Glass   before   grinding 
It   measures    eight   inches   in  thickness,  and   through  it 
may  be   seen  the   chair  and    other  objects   in  the  room 


of  the  concave  face  must  be  optically 
perfect.  The  back  is,  of  course,  ground 
with  a  flat  tool  or  plate,  and  the  face 
with  a  convex  one. 

Fine-grinding  is  much  more  difficult, 
since  at  this  stage  the  accurate  surface 
of  revolution  of  the  concave  face  must 
be  secured.  Everj^  precaution  is  now 
necessary  to  insure  uniform  temperature 
conditions  and  uniform  speed  of  rotation 
of  the  glass  beneath  the  grinding-plates. 
Fine-grinding  gives  a  surface  which  is 
almost  mathematically  true,  and  which 
is  exquisitely  fine  and  smooth,  ready  for 
polishing.  This  is  accomplished  by 
using  with  the  iron  grinding-plates  a 
succession    of   finer    and   finer   grades   of 
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earboriuidinn  powder  with  wattT.  These 
powders,  of  any  tlesired  degree  of  fine- 
ness, are  easily  prepared  hy  a  metliod 
of  washing  or  elutriating  in  water. 

The  tools  or  plates  used  for  polishing 
are  very  diU'ereut  from  the  grinding- 
plates;  they  are  mueh  lighter,  heing  eon- 
strueted    of    a     basis     of    aluniinuni     or 


The    Photographic    Plate-Carrier 

Showing    the    guiding    microscopes    and 
other  instruments  for  delicate  adjustment 


wood,  coated  on  one  face  with  small 
squares  of  moderately  soft  rosin  or  pitch, 
which  in  turn  is  coated  with  a  thin  layer 
of  beeswax.  The  polishing-powder  used 
is  soft  red  optical  rouge  mixed  with  an 
abundance  of  clean  water.  The  polish- 
ing-tools  are  moved  about  upon  the  glass 
by  the  same  machine  w^ith  which  the 
grinding  is  done.  At  this  stage,  as  well 
as  in  the  fine-grinding,  the  utmost  care 
and  cleanliness  are  needed  to  prevent 
scratches.  If  the  fine-grinding  has  been 
well  done,  eight  or  ten  hours'  work  is 
usually  sufficient,  in  the  case  of  a  large 
glass,  to  bring  the  surface  to  a  perfect 
brilliant  polish. 

As  soon  as  the  polish  begins  to  appear, 


llu'  cxael  form  of  tlu'  enneave  surface 
can  be  tUtermincd  l)y  optical  ttv^ts.  As 
tlio  polishing  procivds,  this  testing  is 
done  scvi'ral  times  a  d;i\ ,  and  tlw  -iroke 
of  tlu'  polishing-tools  is  moditicd  ^o  as 
io  |u-oducc  mon  and  more  nearly  the 
I'xact  form  (.f  surfaci'  desired.  This 
o]K'ration  i>  calletl  fi(jiirln</  the  surface. 
It  will  be  s<><'n  that 
p(»li-hing.  figuring, 
and  1 1 -ting  are  car- 
rietj  1.11  >iniiillani'ous- 
l\ .  aiwl  thai  t  h  e 
production  of  the 
optically  iK'rfect  sur- 
face is  accoiiij)lished 
with  poli-hiug-tools 
i  II  -  t  e  a  d  of  witii 
grinding-tools.  Kven 
the  finest  grinding 
would  be  too  crude 
for  the  i)iiriio<e;  and 
he-i(|(<,  the  surface 
must  Ik'  a  polished 
one  ill  order  to  be 
tested  fre(|uently. 

The  oi)tica]  t<'stinj2 
may  1k>  briefiy  de- 
scribed as  follows: 
'1'  h  e  polishing- 
machine  is  so  de- 
sigTied  that  the  glass 
can  be  turned  down 
on  edge  for  testing, 
as  shown  on  page 
TOG;  in  this  position 
it  hangs  in  a  strong 
steel  edge-band,  anrl 
faces  down  the  long 
testing-room.  Near 
the  centre  of  the  curvature  of  the  concave 
surface  (which  in  the  case  of  the  sixty- 
inch  mirror  is  fifty  feet  from  the  glass)  a 
small  brilliant  point  of  light  is  produced, 
which  is  called  the  artificial  star,  or  tech- 
nically the  "  pinhole."  The  light  shines 
from  this  point,  strikes  the  polished  con- 
cave surface  of  ihe  glass,  and  is  reflected 
to  a  focus  or  image  close  by  the  side  of 
the  pinhole.  This  reflected  image  is  now 
examined  with  a  microscope,  or,  better 
still,  by  m.eans  of  a  sharp  opaque  edge, 
technically  called  the  "  knife-edge."  If 
the  concave  surface  be  a  spherical  one, 
that  is,  of  perfectly  uniform  curvature 
throughout,  the  reflected  image  is  a  sharp 
and   perfect   reproduction   of  the  pinhole 
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itself.  A  concave  mirror  is  usually  fig- 
ured to  a  perfect  spherical  surface  first, 
and  is  then  changed  to  a  paraboloid, 
which  is  the  geometrical  form  required 
for  the  principal  mirror  of  a  reflecting 
telescope.  The  testing  of  the  parabo- 
loidal  surface  may  be  done  at  its  centre 
of  curvakire,  in  which  case  the  test  is 
considerably  more  complicated  than  that 
of  a  spherical  surface ;  or,  if  a  fine  optical- 
ly plane  mirror  be  available  which  is 
sufficiently  large,  the  paraboloid  may  be 
tested  at  its  focus,  where  the  test  is  com- 
paratively easy  and  extremely  rigorous. 

In  polishing  and  figuring  the  sixty- 
inch  mirror  the  sur- 
face was  brought  to 
an  approximate  par- 
aboloid with  no  er- 
rors so  large  as  one- 
hundred  -  thousandth 
part'  of  an  inch,  by 
the  use  of  the  polish- 
ing-machine  and  the 
large  polishing  and 
Qguring  tools  alone. 
The  surface  was 
then  finished  by  the 
use  of  very  small 
tiguring-tools  of  two, 
three,  and  four 
inches  diameter, 
upon  several  zones 
of  the  surface  which 
were  slightly  too 
high.  In  this  final 
retouching  the  small 
tools  were  moved  by 
hand,  while  the  glass 
slowly  revolved. 
After  several  weeks 
of  this  treatment, 
with  very  frequent 
testing,  the  high 
zones  were  so  re- 
duced that  no  part 
of  the  twenty-eight 
hundred  square 
inches  of  reflecting 
surface  differed  from 
a  true  paraboloid  by 
a  quantity  greater 
than  one  five-hun- 
dred -  thousandth  of 
an  inch. 

After   the   figuring 
is  completed  the  con- 
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cave  surface  is  silvered  in  a  chemical 
bath.  This  gives  an  exceedingly  fine  film 
of  pure  silver,  which  is  only  three  or  four 
millionths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  yet  is 
so  hard  and  opaque  that  the  sian's  disk 
can  barely  be  seen  through  it.  When  this 
film  is  slightly  burnished  with  fine 
chamois-skin  and  the  softest  dry  rouge, 
an  exquisitely  perfect  and  brilliant  re- 
flecting surface  is  produced.  This  is  the 
speculum  or  mirror  of  the  m,odcrn  re- 
flecting telescope. 

In  the  case  of  the  sixty-inch  reflector 
five  small  auxiliary  mirrors  are  provifled, 
to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  Lnrge 


The   Driving-Clock 

This  machine,  which  catises  the  telescope  to  follow 
automaticallv  the  movement  of  the  stars,  stands  six 
feet  high.     The  driving  power  is  equivalent  to  one  ton 


r-js 
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for  plioto^rapliins; 
-umll  ln'illiant  (>1>- 
iot'ts.  siK'li  as  th" 
l^laiH'ts  and  tho  (h- 
lnil>  of  tlio  moon. 

The  p:onoral  ap- 
1>  ('  a  r  a  n  c  o  (•!'  tin- 
nmuiitinp:  or  niochan- 
iciil  i)r.rt<  of  a  jrroat 
iiKxlcni  rcflcctnr  is 
-liown  (Ml  tliis  pairc. 
Tlic  ]io1ar  a.\i>.  on 
wliicli  tlio  t<'los('o])c 
nitatcs  <'ast  and  west, 
is  a  liollow  for^iim 
of  nickel-steel,  oil- 
t«'ni])ered,  and  tnnu'd 
;nid  <ironnd  all  f>vor; 
in  the  ea<e  rif  tlu? 
-i\ty  -  inch  ivfleetor 
llie  polar  axis  alone 
wiiiili^  tive  tons.  Al 
the  ni)i)er  end  of  ihi- 
axis  is  the  east-iron 
fork,  hetween  the 
two  arms  of  which 
the  skeleton  t  n  h  e 
t  u  r  n  s  north  and 
south,  on  nickel-st<^H^l 
tnnmions.  All  ihe 
moving-  i)ai'ts  of  the 
telescope  ar(^  carried 
on  the  ])olar  axis. 
which  in  the  most 
modern  instrnments 
is  floated  in  merenry 
to  insure  the  utmost 
smoothness;  of  rota- 
tion. This  smooth- 
ness of  motion  is  of 
one.  Two  of  these  are  optical  planes;  vital  imi)ortance  in  the  case  of  a  photo- 
the  remaininjs:  three  are  convex,  of  hyper-  graphic  telescope,  because  it  is  the  rotation 
holoidal  form,   and   serve  as   magnifying     on  this  axis  which  causes  the  telescope  to 


The   Mounting    of   the    great    Reflector 

Showing   the    skeleton   tube  of    the   telescope, 
the  polar  axis,  the   float,  and  lai-ge  worm-gear 


mirrors.  These  small  mirrors  greatly 
extend  the  usefulness  of  the  telescoi>e  by 
adapting  it  for  many  kinds  of  work  in 
Itoth  photography  and  spectroscopy,  thus 
making  it  a  universal  photographic  tele- 
scope. For  example,  while  the  principal 
focal  length  of  the  telescope  is  twenty- 
five  feet,  in  which  form  it  is  veiy  high- 
ly efficient  in  photographing  extremely 
faint  objects,  the  use  of  one  of  the  small 
convex  mirrors  in  combination  with  the 
sixty-inch    concave   one    gives    an    equiv- 


follow  the  apparent  diurnal  motion  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  In  the  case  of  the  sixty- 
inch  reflector  the  moving  parts  weigh 
twenty-four  tons,  of  which  twenty-three 
tons  are  carried  by  mercurA'  flotation. 

The  machine  which  gives  the  diurnal 
rotation  of  the  telescope  is  called  the 
driving-clock.  That  of  the  sixty-inch 
reflector  stands  r;early  six  feet  high,  and 
has  a  large  conical  pendulum  or  gov- 
ernor wdiich  makes  one  revolution  per 
second ;    the    governor-balls    weigh    sixty 


alent  focal  length  of  one  hundred  feet;     pounds  each.     Wlien  the  greatest  attain- 
m  this  form  the  telescope  is  best  adapted     able   accuracy   is    required,   the   speed   of 
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the  governor  is  rigorously  controlled, 
electrically,  by  a  fine  pendulum-clock 
which  is  thoroughly  protected  from,  and 
compensated  for,  changes  of  temperature 
and  of  barometric  pressure. 

The  rotation  of  the  clock-governor  is 
communicated  to  the  telescope  through 
the  medium  of  worm-gears.  The  large 
wormrgear  on  the  polar  axis  of  the  sixty- 
inch  reflector  is  ten  feet  in  diameter  and 
has  one  thousand  and  eighty  teeth  cut 
in  its  circumference.  These  teeth  are 
first  spaced,  then  cut,  then  hobbed  (that 
is,  trimmed  to  the  required  helical  form), 
by  means  of  a  special  hob  which  prevents 
any  loss  of  accuracy  of  the  spacing; 
they  are  then  ground,  with  finer  and  finer 
grades  of  grind^ing-powder  similar  to  those 
used  in  grinding  the  glasses;  this  grad- 
ually corrects  any  minute  irregularities 
of  spacing  of  the  teeth;  they  are  finally 
polished  with  rouge  and  oil.  When  we 
remember  that  this  large  worm-gear  de- 
fines the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  tele- 
scope, to  follow  the  apparent  motion  of 
the  heavens,  the  necessity  of  all  this 
refinement  is  readily  understood. 

In  addition  to  the  motion  given  by  the 
driving-clock,  the  telescope  can  be  turned 
quickly  east  and  west  by  electric  "  quick- 
motions,"  and  it  can  be  slowly  moved  and 
set  so  as  to  point  very  accurately  in  the 
desired  direction  by  means  of  electric 
"  slow-motions."  Electric  quick-motions 
and  slow-motions  are  also  provided  for 
turning  the  telescope  tube  north  and  south. 

Another  illustration  of  the  refinement 
necessary  for  the  best  performance  of 
the  telescope  is  afforded  by  the  support 
system  of  the  mirror.  It  does  not  seem 
possible  that  the  sixty-inch  glass,  which 
is  eight  inches  thick,  could  bend  of  its 
own  weight  sufficiently  to  affect  its 
optical  performance.  But  the  extreme- 
ly sensitive  optical  tests  show  that  such 
bending  does  occur  to  a  very  marked  de- 
gree unless  the  mirror  is  properly  sup- 
ported. Hence  a  mechanical  flotation 
system  consisting  of  metal  levers  and 
plates  is  used  to  support  the  mirror 
in  all  positions  which  can  occur  in  actual 
use.  This  practically  floats  the  glass, 
preventing  any  mixture  great  enough  to  be 
detected  by  the  most  sensitive  tests,  and  at 
the  same  time  defining  its  position  rigor- 
ously with  reference  to  the  tube  and  axes. 

We    now    come    to    the    photographic 


plate-carrier — the  attachment  which  the 
observer  uses  when  making  celestial 
photographs,  and  which  enables  him  to 
introduce  continually  small  corrections 
both  of  "focus"  and  of  '^following." 
Small  changes  of  temperature  during 
the  night,  by  affecting  the  length  of  the 
skeleton  tube,  cause  slight  changes  of 
focus — that  is,  of  the  plane  of  the 
sensitive  plate  with  reference  to  the  true 
focal  plane  of  the  telescope.  It  has  been 
necessary  to  devise  a  method  by  which 
errors  of  focus  as  small  as  one  one- 
thousandth  part  of  an  inch  can  1x3  det<;ct- 
ed  and  corrected,  during  the  very  long  ex-, 
posures  needed  in  celestial  photography. 

Again,  however  perfect  the  driving- 
clock  and  its  connecting  mechanism 
may  be,  there  is  always  a  slight  lateral 
wandering  or  displacement  of  the  star 
images,  due  to  both  the  progressive 
change  and  the  small  irregular  changes 
in  atmospheric  refraction.  .  In  the  case 
of  a  very  long  exposure  the  total  dis- 
placement of  the  star  images  would  not 
be  greater  than  a  few  hundredths  of  an 
inch,  but  this  would  entirely  ruin  the 
photograph.  So  the  astronomer  watches, 
in  two  ^^  guiding"  microscopes,  two 
"  guide-stars,"  which  he  chooses  just  out- 
side of  the  field  which  is  being  photo- 
graphed; and  by  means  of  two  slides  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  controlled 
by  two  fine  screws,  the  milled  heads  of 
which  he  turns  with  his  fingers,  he  is 
able  to  correct  continually  for  the  small 
lateral  displacements. 

On  page  76S  is  shown  the  double-slide 
plate-carrier  of  the  sixty-inch  reflector. 
To  illustrate  the  eftectiveness  of  this  at- 
tachment it  may  be  stated  that  the  writer 
has  recently  made  wuth  it  an  exposure  of 
eleven  hours,  during  three  successive 
nights,  on  the  globular  star-cluster 
Messier  13  HerciiUs,  and  that  in  the 
resulting  photograph  fifty  thousand  stars 
are  shown  in  an  area  of  the  sky  which 
would  be  entirely  covered  by  the  fidl  moon. 

In  a  later  article  I  shall  describe  some 
proposed  instruments  and  methods  for 
astronomical  photography  which  are 
readily  attainable  now,  in  so  far  as  tech- 
nical difliculties  are  concerned.  These 
achievements  direct  attention  to  some  of 
the  great  possibilities  of  astronomical 
photography  which  are  as  yet  practically 
untouched. 
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HE  air  was  so  wondroiisly  clear  an«l 
every  objeet  so  i^lainly  defined,  the 
beautifid  Andahisian  valley  stained 
to  lie  Ix'iioath  a  spell  of  rneliaiitiiieiit. 
Through  the  pellucid  niediinn  the  ix'aks 
of  the  distant,  snow-capi)ed  mountains 
startled  the  gaze  with  their  nearness; 
white,  majestic,  they  looked  down  upon 
a  world  bathed  in  a  flood  of  sunshine. 
In  that  lovely  vale,  where  evers'  t\vi«r  or 
leaf  stood  out  as  if  insistent  of  its  ])laee 
and  part  in  the  holy  harmony  of  things, 
four  men,  bearing  a  large,  heavy  box  along 
a  rough  road  in  one  of  the  open  spots 
could  not  hope  to  escai^e  observation  from 
any  one,  afar  or  near,  who  chanced  to 
look  that  way.  That  they  were  well 
aware  of  the  fact  and  felt  theuLselves 
conspicuous,  the  furtive  glances  which  at 
least  three  of  them  cast  around  made 
plainly  manifest. 

"Santa  Maria!''  muttered  one — a  thin, 
saturnine-looking  man.  "  But  I  shall 
rest  easier  vdien  it  is  delivered!" 

"If  ever  it  is,"  in  a  somewhat  melan- 
choly tone  observed  his  companion  at 
the  front  of  the  box.  "  For  my  part " — 
the  small  eyes  of  the  speaker  shot  sus- 
piciously toward  a  clump  of  shrub  to  the 
right — "  after  so  many  vicissitudes,  T 
confess  to  a  feeling  not  over-sanguine." 

"True;  we're  more  like  to  get  our 
throats  cut  for  our  pains !"  assented  one 
of  the  men  in  the  rear,  he  whose  right 
shoulder  was  bent  to  a  corner  of  the 
burden.  "I'm  of  Juan's  opinion."  His 
great  square  jaw^s  closed.  "Eh,  An- 
gelico?"  Turning  to  his  neighl)or. 
"What  think  you?" 

The  fourth,  not  yet  twenty,  golden- 
haired,  blue-eyed,  who  bore  himself  witli 
the  tranquil  composure  of  youth  that 
marches  anywhere,  with  no  thought  of 
danger,  looked  around  at  the  question. 
"What  do  I  think?"  he  repeated,  throw- 
ing back  a  head  singularly  pure  and 
spiritual  in  outline.  "  I  was  but  think- 
ing of  the  poor  sick  child  we  passed  in 


y(.ndrr  but.  nii<l  how,  if  tlu-  ble-^srd 
Christ  liad  Imch  tlicn-.  He  would  lun*- 
laid  on  it    Hi-  hand 

The  saturnine-looking  man  involun- 
tarily (Tos-^cd  himself;  there  was  a 
chasti'Ued  expn  —  ioii  <>ii  \\\<  features  as 
he  now  regarded  thi*  b. -y.  "  Mea  rulp<i! 
Angelico  is  right,"  he  muttered.  "While 
we  think  of  danger,  he  recalls  but  the 
alflicted  we  have  met:  tlu'  Iw'ggar  with 
-ores,  the  pnnr  dog  whose  broken  h^g  h<' 
bandaged  and  Itound.  SnuiU  wonder  the 
painters  and  sculptors  of  Italy  use  him 
for  their  model  of  the  Sacred  One! 
Have  T  not  even  seen  the  sick  arise  after 
Angelico's  prayers?  What  divine  secret 
do  you  breathe  into  them,  Angelico?" 

"Secret?"  The  boy  looked  puzzled. 
"  I  only  pray  that  all  may  be  well  with 
them  and  —  and  beautifid  —  everything 
should  be  that,  beautiful."  he  repeat<'d. 
his  lips  curving  to  a  smile. 

The  party  again  walked  on  in  silence, 
making  good  progress  along  the  road 
through  the  valley.  But  fast  as  they 
vxent,  some  one  they  saw  not  travelled' 
faster.  Clinging  to  the  shady  sides  of 
the  way.  some  distance  ahead  of  the  four 
men,  half  hopped,  half  ran,  a  ragged, 
wretched  specimen  of  varlet,  one  of  whose 
legs  had  been  crippled  at  his  birth  to  fit 
him  for  his  trade  of  mendicant.  Despite 
tliis  physical  infirmity,  however,  the  fel- 
low moved  with  extraordinary  nimbleness. 
although  the  effort  it  cost  him  to  do  so 
evinced  itself  in  labored  breathing  and 
panting.  Occasionally  he  stopped  to  look 
back,  peering,  like  an  animal,  from  behind 
a  screen  of  fig  or  olive  branches.  To 
him,  then,  were  the  four  plainly  visible, 
and  as  he  regarded  them  and  their  load 
the  pupils  of  the  mendicant's  eyes  dilated, 
his  hands  clutched,  and  his  dry  tongue 
shot  in  and  out  as  if  seeking  to  moist<^n 
his  parched  lips. 

Xot  long,  however,  did  he  permit  him- 
self at  any  time  thus  to  pause;  but  a  mo- 
ment's   regard,    and   again    would    he    be 
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off  —  half  hopping,  half  running  —  a 
strange,  grotesque  form,,  whose  thin  chest 
ever  rose  and  fell  with  audible  sounds  of 
protest.  Only  when,  from  afar,  he  saw 
the  four  figures  stop,  deposit  their  burden 
at  the  roadside^  and  sit  down  near  it  to 
rest,  did  the  cripple  seem  glad  to  take 
advantage  of  the  circumstance.  Then, 
presumably  reasoning  that,  as  the  sun 
Avas  now  at  its  height,  the  quartette,  after 
the  fashion  of  their  countrymen,  would 
sleep  a  brief  period  at  that  siesta  hour,  the 
mendicant  willingly  suffered  his  own  pace 
to  relax,  for  the  balance  of  his  journey 
went  on  as  if  satisfied  with  the  distance 
he  had  put  between  himself  and  the  others. 

At  the  end   of   about   an   hour's   walk 
he  emerged  from  the  vale  and,  following 
a  turn  in  the  road,  found  himself  before 
a  broad  stone  house  set  back  amid  dark 
foliage,  as  if  shunning  the  attention  of 
those    travellers    the 
partly       obliterated 
sign     over     its     door 
half  -  heartedly     wel- 
comed.    Toward  this 
ample,    albeit   dilapi- 
dated,    ancient     hos- 
telry the  cripple  hob- 
bled   like    one    road- 
vv^orn    but    still    well 
content. 

^^Eh?  —  Ah!  — 
Here's  a  landlord 
asleep  !  —  and  every 
one  else ! — or  dead  ! 
A  fine  inn  !  A  brave 
place  for  illustrious 
travellers !" 

"  Like  yourself !" 
said  a  sneering  voice 
almost  at  his  elbow, 
and,  turning  with  a 
start,  the  cripple  be- 
held a  large,  power- 
ful-looking man  with 
gold  rings  in  his  ear's. 
His  thick  lips  seem- 
ed  to    claim   kinship 

with  the  Moors,  but  otherwise  his  physi- 
ognomy was  that  of  the  low-born  Span- 
iard of  the  hills.  Erom  his  position  at 
the  window  where  he  stood  he  regarded 
the  newcomer  with  no  high  favor,     ''  Like 


cry;  has  forgotten  many  good  deeds  of 
the  past.  The  venerable  merchant  I  in- 
duced to  stop  at  this  inn;  the  miserable 
mendicant  whose  marselles  were  lined 
with  fruits  of  his  stealings —  But  it  be- 
hooves me  not  to  recall  those  services; 
only  to  say — farewell,  Seiior!" 

"  Stay !"  cried  the  man  at  the  window. 
"  Too  great  haste  ill  befits  any  one's  dig- 
nity.   What  came  you  to  tell  me  ?" 

"  Four  travellers  draw  near  with  a  box. 
A  big  box  that  contains  treasure.  For 
the  King  of  Spain  himself." 

'^The  KingI"  The  landlord  started. 
"You  are  sure?    But  how — ?" 

"  Haven't  I  been  following  them  these 
many  weary  miles?  Haven't  I  crept  up 
unobserved  and  listened  to  their  talking? 
'A  great,  great  treasure!'  one  night  I 
heard  one  of  them  call  it.  But  I  was  not 
satisfied;    bestowed    on    a   brat-boy    of    a 


yourself !"   he   repeated.      "  What 


a  frown — '^  are  you  pleased  to  desire  ? ' 
"  The  honorable  Sefior  has  a  short  mem- 


FouR   Men,  bearing   a    large   heavy   Box 


herdsman,  where  they  stopped  for  a  ho  fa 
of  wine,  a  copper  to  bore  a  hole  in  the  box 
they  left  near  the  door." 

"And  you  peeped?"  eagerly. 
"  Not  I— but  the  boy— and  saw—" 
The   two    men   looked    at    each    other; 
in  the  host's  gaze  was  a  gleam  as  from 
a  coal.    "  Not  gold?"  he  breathed,  softly. 
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"What  oUei  A  part  (»1  th«'  Ixx.ty  fm- 
King  Philip  for  ket'i»iijg  hi->  tn)»»pN  out 
of  Italy;  trlhut^^  from  Milan!  At  N-aM 
so  think  J,  one  of  God's  attlictcn !  Wh.) 
now  once  more  begs  to  wish  the  h'»n.>ral>l(' 
Senor  farewell — " 

But  the  landlord  moved  from  win- 
dow to  door;  threw  the  latter  wide 
open.  "Come  in  I"  lu'  -aid.  *'  In  tlie 
name  of  the  saints,  why  tarry  you  with- 
out? Ent<^r.  he  wIk  ni  (iod  hath  atHieted  ! 
A  glass  of  wine  will  not  harm  y(»u.  Mean- 
while I'll  send  to  the  hills  and  smnmon 
some  of  our  friends;  our  meriy  friend<! 
'Tis  not  only  the  bodies  of  our  guests 
nnist  ho  looked  to;  a  good  lamllord  " — 
with  sinister  aeeent — "  thinks,  too,  (d"  tluir 
entertainment;  and  an  inn  without  other 
people  would  be  but  a  drears'  place  at  best." 

"  Drearv'  indeed."  The  eripide  no<l(led. 
"  T  saw  Jose  in  the  ])asture  while  eom- 
ing  downi  the  road.  A  fine  fellow.  do>«'; 
])rinee  of  all  ladl-keei^ers.  You  will  in- 
clude him,  of  course.  And  Pai)ita — do 
not  forget  Pajiita !  A  wench  >ent  by 
TTeaven  to  regale^  dull,  weary  trav<'ller-. 
Papita!  Beautiful  Pai)ita !  With  eye^ 
like  night  and  a  foot  no  larger  than  will 
cover  a  man's  heart.  Pa])ita !  who  dances 
liko  an  angel;  a  l>eautifid  black  angel  I" 
He  made  a  few  grotesque  movements,  as 
to  the  strumming  of  a  guitar — "  Tra,  la. 
la!" — and  blithely  entered  the  house. 

The  supernal  whiteness  of  the  aspiring 
peaks  had  given  -way  to  a  heavenly  pinls. 
and  the  spirit-like  fingers  of  dusk  liad 
begun  to  trail  in  the  recesses  of  the  val- 
ley, when  the  four  travellers,  wending 
slowdy  their  way,  paused  at  the  roadside 
before  the  rambling,  ancient  tavern,  set 
back  among  the  trees.  To  men  for  the 
most  part  weary  and  footsore  its  ap- 
pearance should  b.a\e  been  gratifying;  a 
reassuring  glinmier  shone  from  its  win- 
dows; the  front  door  stood  partly  opened. 
And  though  the  trees  looked  dark  and 
ominous,  like  funeral  plumes  nodding  in 
the  gathering  night,  from  behind  came  a 
merry  note  of  laughter.  For  the  moment 
three  of  the  travellers  regarded  the 
hostelry",  and  then  one  another. 

"  The  night  promises  to  be  cold,"  ob- 
served the  saturnine-looking  man. 

"And  an  honest  bed's  preferable  to  a 
ditch,"  added  he  of  the  square  jaw. 
"  Still,  it  IS  well  to  consider — " 


"  That  We  are  hungry."  >ai<l  the  \m\\\ 
willi  the  >mall  eye-. 

Whereupon  i  hey  turn<><l  to  the  lad;  bu* 
lie.  cMuiparat  ivel\  fre-h  and  <tandini: 
with  viiiToii-  p<'-e.  <lid  not  -jn-ak  ;  wateli- 
ing  the  changing  hues  en  the  mountain 
to|»,  he  -eemcil  innnei*sed  in  a  secret  joy 
')f  cont<'mpl»tion.  Tlw  pink— the  beauti- 
t'ld  i)ink — the  jtiidx  turning  to  ro-d 
It-  retlecti<ui  wa<  on  hi-  feat ure<— the 
hue  (d'  youth  that  bec(»n)e<  youth! 
Involuntarily     iii-     lip-     parte<l     and     Ik' 

l-reat  h(  d    deeper. 

"  .''Purely."  Ik-  luurnuired.  "'tis  around 
-ueh  hi'iirJus  the  Idessed  angel-  dwell!" 

".\ng"l-!"  -aid  he  (d*  the  <(piare  jaw. 
'  .\nd  we  <'ne<  iiiit<'r  nothing  wor-e  than 
angels- — " 

"  Wi'lcom.  ,  Senore-!"  The  \<»iee  <d'  the 
hnxllord.  who  at  that  nioment  -teppe<l 
out  (d'  the  gloom,  inti-rrnpted.  "  Thrice 
welcome!"  Hi-  Im^piiable  mann<'r  dis- 
ix'lled  hesitation  "-n  thi-ir  part.  "  I  >eign 
to  prec<'de  me!  My  hon-e  i<  your-,  and — 
all  it  "oiitain-!"  Which  tiguiati\-e  i>rof- 
t'er  they,  entering  -hortly  after,  discoveri'd 
included  a  company  of  seven  or  eight 
friends  and  neighbors — swarthy-looking 
fellows  from  the  hills — and  a  gii)sv  girl. 
"Good  chiidren!"  Tlu^  landlord  nodded 
carelessly.  ''  Somewhat  overgiven  to  nni- 
sic  and  averse^  to  labor,  but —  llo.  there! 
Some  of  you  take  the  sefiors'  box." 
"  Xo.  no  ;  we  <Mir-el\'e<" 
"What!  Shall  gne<t<  carry  llx-ir  own 
burdens  C" 

"  To  our  room,  then  !" 
"To  their  room;  the  best  room  in  the 
hous<'."       Ibit.    the    landlord    noticed,    ho 
of    the    square    jaw    followed    closely    to 
direct — or  to  watch. 

^reanwhile  b-ad  the  innkeei)er's  mother, 
an  ill-looking,  shrivelled  old  woman,  pro- 
vid<'d  bci  best  for  the  travellers'  supper. 
A  shoulder  of  kid  and  a  deep  dish  of 
(jlla  podr'ula,  if  not  calculated  to  appeal 
to  the  epicure,  at  least  would  serve  those 
whom  hunger  had  made  not  too  fas- 
tidious. The  three  commenced  to  eat 
\vith  relish;  in  the  midst  of  the  land- 
lord's assurance  there  were  fruits — figs 
and  ]iears — to  follow,  the  fourth  traveller 
came  down  and  crossed  to  his  companions 
in  the  corner.  Before  beginning  to  eat, 
however,  this  man  looked  carefully  about 
him,  as  taking  stock  of  the  company. 
A    mixed   gathering,    clad    in    primeval 


She   was    dancing  — from   her   Finger-tips    to   her   Feet 


costumes  of  lamb  or  skin  of  savage  beast, 
they  presented  a  wild,  picturesque,  if  not 
altogether  reassuring  aspect.  Still,  they 
acted  not  quarrelsome;  if  noisy,  seemed 
not  hostile;  and,  apparently  satisfied  with 
his  brief  survey  of  the  company,  he  of 
the  square  jaw  looked  down  at  the  olla 
podrida,  while  a  softened  expression 
passed  slowly  over  his  stem  features. 

"Who  is  he?  The  youngest?"  tho 
gipsy  girl  asked  of  the  cripple  at  her  side ; 
then,  leaning  her  head  on  her  hand,  di- 
rected her  velvety  dark  glance  toward 
the  newcomers  in  their  corner  across 
the  room. 

"  T  thought  you'd  be  asking  that, 
I*apita !"  the  afflicted  one,  drinking,  re- 
plied. "  You  haven't  taken  your  eyes 
from  him  these  last  five  minutes." 

"  How  can  I  help  it  ?"  Laughing,  she 
threw  back  her  head  with  its  thick,  silky 
hair;  stretched  her  lithe,  slender  figure, 
and  showed  her  white  teeth.  "  He  has 
eyes  like  an  angel,  hair  like  gold,  and  a 


face  that  glows  like  a  rose-leaf.  I  have 
never  seen  any  one  like  that  before." 

"  Ho !  ho  1  Angels ! — gold  ! — rose-leaves ! 
Jose  had  better  look  out!  What  if  I 
tell  him?" 

"  Jose  ?"  she  repeated.  "  He  is  black  ! 
—black—" 

"  Angels ! — gold !  —  rose-leaves !"  The 
cripple  continued  to  m.utter.    "  Angels  !" 

'^  What  are  you  saying?"  A  man,  tall, 
thin,  with  eyes  keen  as  a  wild  bird's,  had 
suddenly  approached  and  bent  his  fierce 
look  on  the  cripple. 

"  Nothiug,  Jose!  Only  a  little  magic 
to  conjure  with,  and — '' 

'■'Well,  I  like  it  notr  Kestlessly  the 
mr,u  twirled  his  round  hat,  glanced  at  the 
girl,  when  the  loud  twanging  of  a 
stringed  instrument  interrupted  further 
talk'.^  At  the  same  time  snapping  fingers 
started  to  imitate  castanets,  sandalled  feet 
to  beat  upon  the  fioor. 

"  Seguidillas !  Seguidillas !"  Impa- 
tient voices  called  out. 
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"  Eh,    my   clover'      Staudinjjr   ovor    tho  t-ry — <»t"    anj^ar-pain.      At    tliat    inoiuriii 

gijxsy    girl,    Jtxse    kK>kt'<l    down;    but    slu3  the  clionN  ci'iist'cl. 

did  not   at  oiitv   an^wvr,   and — "Eh,   my  *'  l>rav(i.     Papita!       \V<'11    diincd.     I'n 

dovof  lit'  ivpeatod,  more  loudly.     ^VlH'^t^-  ]>ita'" 

upon  she  mado  a  (piick,  i)etulaMt  grsturc.  *'  Ihit   J<>s«'^      Did  you   ><■<'   liini  ^      Had 

"No,  no!'"  lln'  mu>ic  n<>t  stopped  (•" 

But    the    man    at     tlic    ;:uit:ir     piayisl  "True;  \.l:o  (an  t<'ll  f      \\v'^  a   tcrrihlc 

louder,    the   arpeggios    iu    the    minor    tell  tillow — " 

faster,  and  savage,   insistent  eyes   turned  "  I'apita.  tlumgh.  w  itld<  magic  ^lic  got 

toward  her.  1  roni  llie  cavrs — " 

"  W'lu'n    before    hast    thou     rotuso^j    to  *'  And    \\:\<    luit    \<>    look    at    m    man  —  to 

daneef  demanded  .Io<e.  ii«'  liim  t<>  her  tait<r>''* 

She  seemed  al)ont  to  n  ply.  thought  b«'t-  "'rattcr^I"      The    angry,    dotiant     look 

ter  of  it,  and  arisin^•  suddenly,  advanced.  faded     from    the    gip-y    girr«>     face;     her 

At    onee    h(^    opened    the    theme;    but    the  sJuuddeiN   lift<'d    to   a    -hrug.      "Tatters!" 

girl  \vait<'(l;  with  easy  swaying  hip-.  pn»-  -lie    hnmlied.      "And     I     \vi»li(Ml     I    could 

long(Ml   the   miheo.  have  < Ire-- s<-<  of  gold.      Hid  not   the  soreer- 

OJc!      Oh!      Her   look    pjisscd    (»ver   the  (--s    promise,    by    tlu-    -ide   n(   the   tomb   of 

eonii)any ;  lingeri'd  on  the  youth.  the    whitediaired    Monr!'      'ratt<M's!"      Sh(» 

"  '  WliMt     shall     I     die     off"     chanted  llaunte<l  t  lie  raus  wide.     "  Ob.  T  could  tell 

tlu'     gipsies.        "  •  The     conjuror     <aid —  >  <mi  ;  and  you  ! — and  you  !"' 

Love!'"  Slie   looke«l    toward    the   travellers;   one 

Her  face  changed;   she   was  dancing —  of  them  arose, 

from  lu'r  finger-tips  to  her  feet.      Xo  one  "  Tt  i<  tim4'  to  retire." 

now  could  be  cognizant  of  her  rags;  oidy  "  (^uite      time!"        Two      followed      hi< 

of    the    fire,    graee,    and    rhythm    of    the  e.\am])le. 

supple-waisted,  swaying  form.  "(iood    ni^bt.    friend-!"    called    out    a 

"  Bien  parada!"    '' W(dl  stopix'd !"  bold    contral.an«lista.      "Rest    well!      Hut 

She  seemed  not   to  hear;   hc^r  lips,  red  you're   surt*   to   do   that  —after   vour   lonir 

as   the  juice   of   pomegranates,   parted   to  walk!" 

her  quiek  breath;  her  breast  rose  and  fell.  "  Von      wish      for     .anything      further. 

Otherwise,    motionless    as    an    o(lalis<pie.  Scnor?"     As  tlx'  tbi-ee  tra\'ell<'rs  mounted 

the  girl  stood,   with  gaze,  straight  — fixed  the    stairway,    the    landlord    walked    over 

— like    one    searching    the    future.      Tow  to  the  boy.  who  >lill  remained  «"ate(l  near 

UMirmurs    arose;    grew    louder.      An    un  the  table, 

resolved    chord    continued    to    vibrate    <»n  "  Xo,  Sefior." 

the  air.  "  And  are  not  likewise  weary  ^" 

Twang!     Twang!     '''What  shall  T  die  "I   never  felt  more  wide  awake."     Th<> 

of?'"      Again    the    gi])sies'    harsh    voices  host  looked  at  him;  but  there  was  naught 

resounded.  covert    in    the    lad's    tone.      ''  Perhaps    a 

'"—Die    of?'"    bowled     the    old     liag.  little   fresh    air."      A<   be   spoke  he  arose. 

mother  of  the  landlord.  and     niovim::    toward     the    door,    stepped 

Pai)ita  stirn'd;  her  li])s  smiled;  a  thrill  lightly  out. 

(<f   light   iu    h(M*   liaze   played   on    the   lad.  "  N^ow    what    does    he    mean    by    that^" 

Dissonances,     strange,     exaggerated,     fell  With  a   frown  tln^  landlord  turn<'d  to  re- 

from  the  strings  of  the  instrument;   odd  gard  the  others;  they,  too,  looki^l  at  him; 

successions  of  chords  leaped  from  beneath  Pai)ita  walked  to  the  other  end  of  tb<'  room, 

the  short  stubby  fingers  of  the  musician.  "  Where  are  you  goinff?''  an   ugly  look 

Whirling  now  faster,  the  dark  eyes  of  the  in  his  eyes,  Jose  called  after  her. 

girl  sought  ever  the  blue  ones;  withdrew  "  To  help  in  the  kitchen,  of  coui*se!" 

as  if  loath  to  leave;  returned  with  a  flash.  "  To  help?"     The  man  growled.    "  What 

On  the  boy's  face  vague  wonder  mingled  lias  come  over  her?" 

with  pleased   and   innocent  surprise;   but  But    the    host    looked    the    other    way. 

close's     expression      was     ominous.        Tie  "Patience,  my  children!      Soon    will    the 

>poke  to  his  partner;  she  threw  back  her  boy  go  to  bed.  and  then — " 

head.      The   black    muscular   hand    closed  "We'll     tuck     him     in!"     laughed     the 

hard  on  the  girl's  wrist;  she  gave  a  sli^'bt  crippl(\  shrilly. 
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"You  find  it — amusing  here?" 

The  youth,  standing  motionless  in  one 
of  the  open  spaces  between  the  trees 
and  looking  up  at  the  sky,  let  his  eyes 
fall,  with  the  look  of  one  startled  from 
a  train  of  quiet  meditation,  to  those 
of  the  gipsy  girl,  who  had  unobtrusive- 
ly approached. 

"  Not  amusing,"  he  answered,  with  a 
touch  of  constraint. 

''  No  ?  You  like  to  look  at  the  stars, 
perhaps?"  Her  tone  was  half  jeering. 
"  Is  that  it  ('" 

"  Yes,"  simply.  "  Never  have  I  seen 
them  brighter.  You,  too,  like  to  look  at 
them,  and  read  what  they  say  ?" 

"  I  ?"  She  gave  a  low  laugh ;  the  great 
dark  eyes  fixed  themselves  steadily  upon 
him.  "  I  like  to  look  at  things  nearer — 
and  more  beautiful!" 

"  Why — what  could  be  ? — more  beau- 
tiful ?  '  Eyes  of  God,'  we  call  them 
in  Italy." 

She  made  a  movement.  ^'  You  were 
brought  up  in  a  monastery?"  abruptly. 

"  Yes." 

"  Where  women  are  not  allowed  ?"  she 
observed,  with  light,  scornful  accent. 
'^  Or  not  supposed  to  be !  For  I  have 
heard — "  She  left  the-  sentence  un- 
finished ;  began  softly  to  hum.  "  But  you, 
I  suppose,  think  only  of — well,  stars, 
or  " — with  a  sudden  swift  look — "  treas- 
ures!" He  made  a  quick  movement. 
"  Gold,  for  example  ?" 

"Why— should  I  thiuk  of— gold?"  he 
said,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  Why  ?    What  is  it  you  carry  ?" 

He  did  not  answer;  she  came  nearer, 
a  subtle  persuasiveness  in  her  manner. 
"  Is  it  very  valuable  ?  How  much  is 
it  worth?" 

On  the  clear  white  forehead  a  troubled 
look  gathered.     "  I — don't — know." 

"  You  mean  you  have  never  counted  it. 
Good!"  Her  tone  conveyed  a  sense  of 
comprehension.  "  You  are  very  discreet, 
my  friend.  He  who  selected  you  did 
well  to  trust  you.  I  wonder,  though,  if 
I  could  guess  where  you  go?  Old  books 
for  a  monastery,  forsooth!  As  one  of 
your  comrades  gave  out!  Do  you  take 
old  books  to  his  Majesty,  the — " 

"His  Majesty?     Then  you  know—" 

"Ah,  that  pricked  you!     But  look  not 
so    troubled."      Her   expression    changed. 
"  How  liked  you  my  dancing  ?" 
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"  Your  dancing  ?" 

"  How  liked  you  it  ?"  impatiently. 

"  It — it  is  different  from  other  dancing 
I  have  seen." 

"  Different  ?  Is  that  the  best  you  can 
say?" 

"  I  understood  not  the  words." 

"  And  he  understood  not  the  words !" 
she  repeated,  half  angrj^  half  piqued. 
"Poor  coplas!  But  they  teach  not  gipsy 
talk,  I  suppose,  where  you  come  from? 
Oh  no !  only  the  language  of  stars.  El 
Nino!  Baby!"  She  struck  the  ground 
with  her  foot. 

"You  are  not  pleased?"  said  the  boy, 
hesitatingly. 

"  Pleased  ?  The  others  called  out,  when 
1  danced;  but  you —  Well,  saint  or  no 
saint,  to-morrow — "     She  paused. 

"  What  mean  you  ?" 

"  Why  should  I  tell  ?"  defiantly.  "  What 
should  it  matter  to  me?"  And  in  the 
next  breath,  "If  they  kill  you!"  she 
breathed,  fiercely. 

"  Kill— me  ?"  ' 

"  And  your  comrades !     For  the  treas- 


ure 


!" 


"  The  treasure !"  he  cried.  "  Ah,  the 
treasure!  No,  no!"  with  sudden  vehe- 
mence. "  They  would  not  dare ;  could 
not—" 

She  looked  at  him.  "  Blue  eyes,  then, 
can  lighten !" 

"  It  would  be—" 

"  Not  the  first  time,"  she  interrupted, 
"  nor  the  second,  travellers  have  stopped 
here,  and — never  gone  on!" 

He  continued  to  regard  her.  "  I  can't 
believe —    The  landlord  seemed  honest — " 

"  Seemed !"    She  laughed. 

"  What  wickedness  !    It  is  impossible — " 

"  You  fear  ?  You  aren't  above  that  ? 
J^aby!"  With  her  hands  on  her  hips  she 
studied  him  disdainfully.  "  Why  should 
I  care?  Why,  indeed?  Except —  The 
madness  is  on  me  and  " — she  threw  back 
her  head — "  Papita  will  give  you  a 
chance.  They  expect  you  at  the  inn.  You 
need  not  return.  Get  you  away — before 
I  change  my  mind.  You  " — with  sudden 
fierce  scorn — "  look  as  if  you  could  run." 

But  he  continued  to  stand  motionless. 

"  Why  don't  you  go  ?"  she  spoke  once 
more,  sharply.  Her  words  seemed  to 
awaken  him ;  he  moved  toward  the  house. 
"Why,  where  are  you  going?"  she  called 
out,  in  surprise. 


I  ?" 

the    iinil''       S]iriiiii-in^ 

girl    caught    his    arm. 

-afraid?"     Gently  he 

her  gaze  shone  with 


I 

"  Where  should 

"Not  back  to 
toward  him,  the 
"  You,  then,  aren't 
strove  to  Avalk  on ; 
sudden  new  lustre.  "  Come,  my  fine  fel- 
low; do  you  know — I've  taken  a  fancy — 
and — well,  get  you  into  the  house  if  you 
will.  But — listen  carefully  I"  The  words 
fell  fast.  ''In  your  room  is  a  window; 
when  your  comrades  are  asleep,  go  to  it, 
aud  you'll  find  a  ladder  without.  But 
first  take  as  much  of  the  treasure  as  you 
can  carrj^  and — bring  it  down.  They  de- 
nied me  my  share  last  time  because — 1 
was  a  woman  !    A  woman  !"    She  laughed 


Thi'  mociuliglit  played  (»n  licr  fa<'e, 
I'nhanciug  its  wild  mysterious  Inauty; 
the  (hirk  li<|uid  eyes  shone  witli 
languorous  lustre.  Like  a  reed 
swaye(l  l)y  llie  uigrht  wind  tlie 
slender  l)«)dy  inclined  to  him.  '*  Kl 
Xinol"      Her      lii)s    lifted;    her    anns, 


too. 


T  love  thee!— love  the^ 


savageh 


Thev   shall 


An( 


Not  far  off  is  Jose's  horse — such  a  jest  it 
will  be !  No  steed  can  match  it  in  swift- 
ness and  strength.  Well,  when  you're 
astride  I'll  jump  up  behind,  and — who 
could  catch  us  ?  Besides,  I  know  places — 
such  places — and  when  we're  far  in  the 
mountains  " — her  voice  grew  tender  and 
caressing — "  I'll  teach  thee  seguidillas — 
and  the  capias — the  verses — you  shall 
learn — not  star  language!"' 


In  "the  tavern  now,  about  the  tables, 
iho  men  spoke  in  low  tones;  from  their 
eyes  shone  impatience;  on  their  faces 
was  expectancy.  Often  they  turned  from 
tlieir  cups  to  glance  at  the  landlord,  but 
he  shook  his  head. 

"Wait!  The  saints  reward  patience, 
and — a  knife  gently  drawn  over  the 
throat  before  one  is  awake —  So  a  guest 
may  not  complain  of  rough  treatment — " 

"  Nevertheless,  'tis  tiresome  waiting, 
with  the  treasure  right  within  reach," 
murmured  the  cripple. 

"  When  we  get  it,  'twill  pay  for  the 
waiting."  said  another.  "  Half  a  saddle- 
bagful  of  gold  at  least  for  each  of  us." 

"  Better  than  last  time,"  muttered  a 
third.  "  A  copper  or  two  and  old  clothes ! 
That  was  foul  picking." 

"But  how  he  bled!"  The  old  woman 
twisted  her  features  at  the  recollection. 
"  As  if  he'd  the  horn  of  a  bull  in  him." 

The  night  breeze  arose,  and  swept  around 
the  eaves ;  strange  rustlings  filled  the 
air.      "Dead   men   rattlinir   their   bones," 
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went  on  the  old  creature.  "  Santa  Ma- 
ria!  A  fine  bolero  for  those  about  to 
join  them."' 

"  Almost  as  blithe  as  Papita's  mad 
tripping'." 

"  Papita  'i  She  seems  not  so  gay  now — 
only  angry.     What  means  it,  Jose?" 

He,  without  answering,  walked  over  to 
the  corner  where  the  travellers  had  eaten ; 
looked  at  the  girl,  now  seated  there — 
sombre  lights  in  her  gaze,  a  frown  on 
her  face. 

^^  I  take  the  young  one!"  he  said,  after 
a  moment  regarding  her. 

"  And  you  do — stab  straight,"  she  re- 
turned, briefly. 

"  How  you  say  that !  Only  a  little 
while  ago  you  would  have  killed  him 
with — soft  looks.  Santa  Maria!  I  be- 
lieve you  were  in  the  garden  with 
him.  Made  but  pretext  of  going  into 
the  kitchen." 

"  Would  I,  then,  say  to  you — what  1 
have  just  said?" 

"  Perhaps— if— " 

"  If r^ 

"  You  made  love  to  him — and  he — " 

She  threw^  back  her  arms.     "  Fool !" 

Jose   drew   his   poniard.      '^  I   wait    no 
longer,"    he    said,    stepping    to    the    inn- 
keeper.    "  I  beg  to  inform  the  illustrious 
Sefior  the  moment  for 
action  has  arrived." 

"  As  God  wills !" 
That  person  made  a 
gesture  and  the  com.- 
pany  arose,  moved  to- 
ward the  stairs.  From 
the  comer,  with  eyes 
like  stars,  the  girl 
watched;  on  her 
swarthy  cheeks  two 
roses  burned  bright. 
Suddenly  she,  too,  got 
up ;  over  her  breast  the 
rags  throbbed. 

Softly  the  men 
mounted     the     stair-  P^om 

way;    at    the    top    the 
landlord  paused,  looked 
down  the  long,  dark  hall  toward  the  room 
occupied  by   the   travellers,   and  back  to 
his  followers. 

"What  now?"  Jose  demanded. 

The  landlord's  thick  finger  pointed — 
to  a  narrow  yellow  streak  that  shone 
from  beneath  the  distant  door. 


'^  They  are  up!"  Glances,  now,  alone 
spoke — an  instant;  then  like  shadows 
noiselessly  they  moved  on.  A  sharp 
clicking  sound  greeted  them. 

"  Locking  the  door !"  Jose's  hot  breath 
swept  the  landlord's  cheek. 

"No;  unlocking,"  a  hot  breath  re- 
plied.    "It  was — locked  before!" 

"But—"  In  the  faint  light  eyes  like 
ilames  asked  a  question.  The  landlord 
shrugged;  his  nostrils  were  expanded. 
"  Spendthrifts !  They  dare  thus  to  bum 
late  my  lights !"  he  muttered,  and  gave 
a  command,  when  something  extraordi- 
nary happened.  From  the  room  before 
them  a  voice,  soft,  silvery,  distinct,  fear- 
less, arose,  ''In  nomine  Patris."  Behind, 
some  one  laughed — hysterically. 

"  You  witch !"     Angrily  they  turned. 

"Do  you  want  them  to  hear?"  hissed 
Jose. 

^'  To  hear?"  She  tossed  her  wild  head; 
from  her  breast  the  rags  had  fallen. 
"  They  have  heard — and  know — and  are 
saying  their  prayers ! — that  they  may  go 
to  the  stars !— -or  he  miay,  when  ye  have 
done — have  stabbed! — stabbed — !" 

"Hush!" 

^' 'Tis  the  mass!"  unheeding,  she  went 
on.    "  Once  heard  I  it,  in  Sevilla — " 

''  Judica  me  Deus — " 


THK    Corner    the    Girl  watched 


"The  foul  fiend  take  their  gibberish!" 
Further  pretext  for  caution  or  secrecy 
the  landlord  discarded.  "  And  they  will 
not  be  killed  quietly— in  orderly  fash- 
ion. Must  make  of  my  inn  a  disorderly 
place!  Have  done  with  the  business, 
my  children !" 
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"No.  no  I"  Tl^  girl  caught  at  Jose's 
ami. 

"Devil!"  He  stnick  with  his  Knife; 
threw  her  otT. 

Papita   leanc   .;.-:    the   wall;   over 

the  white  hrea*t  drew  the  rags,  held  them 
there  tichr  to  stitle  the  crimson  flood 
that  followed  the  deep  stab  of  Jose's 
blade.  Then  dully,  like  a  creature  hard 
stricken,  she  watche<i  the  landlonl  and 
his  fellows  rush  toward  the  door,  prepare 
to  throw  themselves  against  it — only  to 
see  it  suddenly  opened  wide  from  within. 

"  Enter." 

Heard  she  aright?  A  deep,  masculine 
voice,  tranquil,  assured.  Wonderingly 
she  stared  straight  before  her.  Was  it 
magic  i — ^foor's  magic,  they  taught  in 
the  moimtains? — or  sorcery  from  the 
stars '(  The  last  seemed  dancing  before 
her  eyes  now;  white,  red;  large,  small. 
Yes;  it  m^'-*"  l^ov^-  ^.-im.-rliir,cr  t.,  ,]..  with 
the  stars. 

"  Enter.* 

Why  did  they  not  obey?  Why  stood 
they  as  if  palsied;  robbed  of  power  of 
motion  ?  From  Jose's  hand  fell  the 
blade;  she  saw  it;  heard  it  clatter.  That 
certainly  was  strange  I  Josef — so  ready 
to  strike  stranger  or  her.  She  looked  at 
the  tip  of  the  weapon — her  own  hand, 
red  from  her  breast-  ^Nlore  bewilderingly 
the  stars  moved;  she  would  see;  stag- 
gered forward.  There  were  stars  before 
her;  or  were  they  candles?  bright  lights, 
illumining  something — a  figure,  fashioned 
in  marble:  white,  ghost-like,  beautiful. 

"  The  treasure  T'  Who  stammered  the 
words — ^the  landlord?  His  face  was  sal- 
low; its  expression?  She  wanted  to 
laugh,  but  the  pain  would  not  let  her. 
And  the  cripple  ?  How  absurd  I  Crouch- 
ing back,  like  some  wild  creature  from 
whom  a  blood-red  morsel  had  been  wrest- 
ed; not  daring  to  spring,  but  wishing 
to.  She  had  seen  thus  in  the  moun- 
tain the  old  witch's  pet.  in  a  dark 
comer  of  the  cave,  snarling,  showing 
its  teeth. 

'•  Is  that  the  treasure  ?"  The  cripple's 
voice,  angry,  disappointed,  arose  in  in- 
creasing crescendo.  **  That  ?"  He  start- 
ed to  raise  his  ama ;  let  it  fall.  "  Santa 
Maria  I  Santa  Maria!"  Broken  words 
fell  from  his  lips.  "  That !"  he  repeated. 
"  And  I  hepped — hopped — hopped !  How 
manv  miles — how  many  miles! ' 


**  Ha.  ha  I"  She  did  manage  to  laugh 
now ;.  but  a  sob  followed.  "  Sharpen  your 
tt^eth  on  nothing,  friend  One  Ix-g!"  The 
old  witch's  curs4?s  she  had  long  ago  lis- 
tened to  seemed  to  ring  again  in  lier  ears, 
to  buzz  about  like  a  thousand  angry  bees. 
At  the  same  time  sharper  pains  seized 
her.  but  she  thought  not  «»f  them;  stand- 
ing in  a  shadow,  nearer — nearer — saw 
more  plainly  now — the  white  marble  fig- 
ure— the  candles,  not  stars,  that  illumined 
it;  the  travellers,  four,  all  in  priests' 
garb;  the  youth  in  the  background. 

*'Yes;  that  is  the  treasure!"  He  of 
the  square  jaw,  who  had  bidden  them 
enter,  again  spoke.  '*  The  treasure  be- 
yond compare!  Tlie  marvellous  Christ 
desiemed  by  Cellini,  acquired  by  King 
Philip,  and  now  being  borne  by  us  to  the 
Escorial.  royal  monasters-  and  tomb,  near 
Madrid !  What  would  ye  with  it  ?  Un- 
less— "  tlie  treiK'hant  voice  grew  soft  with 
subtle  irony.  "  Came  ye,  my  friends,  to 
wonder — adore — before   it  ?" 

"  Adore  C  she  heard  the  landlord  stam- 
mer; as  through  a  crimson  mist  saw  his 
fingers  mechanically  making  signs  on  his 
breast.     "  ^\Tiat  else  ?    Of  course — " 

**  What  else  C  stammered  other  voices. 
^*  Yes ;  we  heard  you.  and — "  Their 
hands,  also,  were  now  moving — like 
automatons!  Even  the  cripple  lifted  his 
hideous,  twisted  fingers. 

Papita's  heart  leaped;  blind  rage  swept 
over  her.  "  Liars !  They  came  to  steal 
— what?  Cravens!  They  came  to  mur- 
der— for  what  ?" 

The  words  suited  in  her  brain,  but  she 
uttered  them  not;  only  the  soft  measures 
of  a  song  that  came  like  an  answer 
formed  themselves  on  her  lips — the  weird, 
crooning  lullaby  of  the  gitanos: 

'•'  Into  the  stable  of  Bethlehem 
Have  crept  the  gipsies,  wild: 
And    they     would     steal    the    swaddling- 
clothes 
Of  the  new-bom  Holy  Child!" 

"  Swaddling-clothes !"  He  of  the  square 
jaw  smiled.     "Does  the  darkness  speak?" 

In  the  background  the  boy  looked 
around.  It  annoyed  her  she  could  not 
see  him  more  plainly:  could  distinguish 
only  an  impression,  vague  and  shining; 
a  face  behind  whiteness,  that  seemed  to 
melt  into  distance.  But  not  before  she 
caught  an  expression. 
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"Ah,  you  do  understand,  then,  those 
verses! — el  Nino!"  She  dared  whisper 
the  word.  "  El  Nino !"  she  murmured 
to  herself. 

"  Ye  hase-born  !*' 

Papita  started;  the  face  of  the  stem 
man  with  the  square  jaw  had  changed. 
^^Good!"  she  told  herself;  that  was  bet- 
ter. "Honey  for  gipsies?  No;  a  whip!" 
His  voice  snapped  like  a  lash;  the  stings 
were  for  her  as  well  as  for  them;  but 
she  was  accustomed  to  being  beaten — 
often  by  Jose — and  had  fought  until  con- 
sciousness had  left  her.  She  experienced 
now,  however,  no  desire  to  resist;  only  to 
listen;  welcome  the  pain. 

"Dogs!"  Yes;  that's  what  they  were 
— dogs  and  gipsies !  "  Base  as  in  Judas's 
time."  Instinctively  she  heard;  she  had 
thought  him  ordinary-looking  below,  but 
now — men  cowered  before  him;  thieves 
and  murderers  bent  to  that  stern,  im- 
passioned eloquence.  Why,  even  the 
brave  driver  of  bulls — the  conqueror  of 
loros  hravos! — the  master  of  women! — 
even  Jose  trembled.  Oh,  she  would  not 
have  missed  seeing  that.  And  hearing 
him  seek  to  deny — 

"  They    would    steal    the    swaddling-clothes 
Of  the  new-born  Holy  Child!'' 

She  endeavored  to  call  out  the  words 
once  more,  but  could  not,  and,  "  Holy 
Child!"  she  repeated. 

"  Do  not  lie."  The  stern  man  had 
obviously  need  neither  for  her  verses 
nor  her  warning.  Before  the  savage 
denunciation  of  his  words  Jose  dropped 
to  his  knees;  his  teeth  chattered.  Ah! 
Ah !  it  was  cold !  thought,  derisively,  the 
girl.  The  snow  was  coming  down  from 
the  mountains  now.  She,  too,  felt  its 
chill,  but  cared  not.  Only  a  mocking 
sense  of  triumph  surged  in  her  bosom — 
to  see  the  others,  her  brave  companions, 
follow  Jose's  example.  Certes,  had  the 
whiteness  descended  on  the  roof  of  the 
venta.  The  landlord  himself  shook;  the 
cripple  cringed  abjectly.  But  the  in- 
exorable voice  went  on : 

"  When  first  we  entered  this  accursed 
land,  with  arrieros  and  guard  of  honor, 
we  hesitated  not  to  let  it  be  known  what 
was  the  treasure:  the  mission  that  was 
ours.  Did  they  believe?  Vile  bando- 
leros! Miserable  contrabandistas !  No; 
the  story  spread  'twas  gold.  ...  In  the 


mountains  like  v/olves  they  fell  upon  us; 
our  soldiers  fought  bravely,  but  were 
dragged  to  the  earth — slain.  The  battle 
lost,  we  fled,  bearing  with  us  the  white 
Christ  to  a  cave.  There  reptiles,  hideous 
things  hissed,  but,  unlike  men,  harmed 
not;  with  them,  the  despised  creatures  of 
the  earth,  we  reposed  in  peace — until 
obliged  to  move  on.  Again  bearing  our 
burden  we  crossed  in  safety  frightful 
passes;  were  engulfed  not  by  terrible 
chasms.  But  these  hazards  of  nature 
were  as  naught  to  the  greater  dangers  we 
had  to  encounter  from  man.  .  .  .  Sus- 
picion dogged  ever  before — behind!  Ve- 
nal lust  trailed  us.  .  .  .  The  heights  gave 
way  to  the  valley;  but  the  bleakness  and 
horror  remained.  Eaces,  hell-born,  seem- 
ed to  look  out  from  green  places;  to  gibe 
from  behind  rocks;  in  the  dark,  bony 
strangling  fingers  ever  reached  out  to 
seize  us.  .  .  .  Then  would  Ave  lift  the 
cover;  regard  the  treasure.  And  lo! 
from  the  blackness  of  night,  a  halo  that 
sprang  to  crown  the  full  glory  of  a 
majesty  divine  bade  us  be  of  good  cheer; 
go  on !  Once,  even  in  the  wilderness,  we 
heard  a  voice.  .  .  .  Ah,  you  seem  moved? 
Eear,  perhaps,  the  consuming  flame — 
Heaven's  wrath?  Is  it  so?  Poltroons! 
Why  hesitate  ye?  Be  not  infirm  of  pur- 
pose, ye  who  resemble  those  who  spat 
and  mocked ! — who  struck  with  the  spear ! 
We  wait — for  you  to  do — what  ye  came 
to  do!     My  friends — my  dear  friends — !" 

His  arms  extended  themselves  like 
those  of  a  cross;  his  fimgers  moved — as 
if  to  call  down  benediction — or  curse. 

"  Spare !"  The  girl  strained  to  hear 
the  cripple's  affrighted  moan.  "  I  am 
but  part  of  a  man;  not  wholly  answer- 
able—" 

"  Spare !  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
temptation,  the  trap  set  by  the  Evil  One, 
in  this  case  a  mendicant  whom  I  took  in 
out  of  compassion — I,  a  poor  landlord — " 

"  Spare !  Or  if  you  must  call  down  the 
fires  of  hell — let  it  be  on  this  inn — not 
on  me,  Jose,  humble  keeper  of  bulls — " 

"Nay;  spare  not!"  The  gipsy  girl 
tried  to  cry  out,  but  was  unable. 
"  Thieves !  That  would  cheat  even  the 
deviL"  She  reached  gropingly;  the 
stars  had  become  but  pin-points  of 
light.  Grew  smaller.  She  could  no 
longer  see  them — the  people.  What  were 
they  doing? 


■«;(i 


IIAIM'Iirs    MONIIII,^     MA(i.\/I.\I- 


"Wdl^"       A^raiii     tlic     voicr.     ^n-iitin: 
sanlduic.      '*  M.v    l"ririi(U     my    /•////    <l»m 
iricmlH!" 

\«»  (MIC  Mii-'Wcrcd  ;  no  (Mk-  iiKtvcd.  II<»\v 
loii^'  |ji>-t('(l  flic  Icrrilth'  siliiicc^  Siid- 
(Inily     she     Ikjii-iI     <>ii<'c     nmrr     tlic     tnii. 

fli<<    cl^'Jir.     silvery     tcimr    i>\'     tin-     \>(>\. 

All.     how    S\V<'('t  :         AikI      llir     Wnnl.     ..1"     til.' 

prayer^  l'"«'i*  fliciii'  TliirNc^.  iniir<l<r- 
crs!     Iw.r  tliciii  i 

SIk'  >-trn\r  t<i  <lrjiu    iKiinr,  luil    fell    li<  r 

IicJkI     nclili;,'-;     IK.Sf     IkcMIIIC     cnn^rinlls     >|m' 

was  InIii^;  on  tin-  llo.ir  in  lln-  dnrUncss ! 
Slio  <li<l  not.  rrnicnilMi-  I'jillinj.''.  Only  n- 
<-iillr.|  licr  linucr  slidin^r  iilontr  tli.-  wnll; 
down!  down!  Ir\iiiii  to  ^rrip  ^oin<t  liin;^''; 
lindin;^*  not  liin^-. 

A  (I  jnhni  II  III  noslriini  "  'I'lici  voice — 
tli4-  silver  \oi.-r.  x|i,.  Iiciird  il  no  l-.n-cr 
now.  ()iil\  !  Iir  loiH's  of  tli<'  oIIh  r-,  li;ir-li. 
Ii:iid.  W'li.rr  wn-  lir^  II:. d  I..-  ^r-.n.-^ 
Slid  tried  viiinly  to  rai-<'  lier^elf.  'I'lieii 
slid  saw — 1)»  ndin^''  ov(  r  Iter  iiiin  slu^ 
son^rlit.  liorror  in  lils  eye<. 

"  Von  !  1  llionf^lit  I  Ii4:ird  ^onie  one 
fall  ^'on  are  liiirt.  1  will  >iiiiinion 
t  liein      ,\  <Mir   friends — to  lielp." 

lint  lier  liiirei-  elo-.d  to  delaill  liiiii; 
life,  like  a  ^mldeii  dran;ilil  id'  air,  -eeiiK  «l 
to  p.'i^s  o\cr  lier;  lii-  pre^eia-e  to  re\i\-e 
lier.  "  W'liend'oro  ^'^  she  iiiana^icd  to  say. 
"  I  am  dyiii;^*— -linv(^  hut.  a  few  iiioiiieiits. 
Slav   llioM." 

-  Dyin-!      Yo;,!      ;dl    lilV- " 

"  ()ii(«  dances  to  death,  -onietimcs— 
linhy/'  she  I'ctin-ncd,  with  an  <'n"orl. 

"  Death-      \o,  no!      It   eannol   he." 

''  ^■on       e.-irer' 

I  Ic  dill  not  answer;  then  his  lip-;  moved. 
^' The  In^l,  riles- 1  mnsi  administer 
I  hem."      A  ml   he  hcL^'an   to  inn  rmn  r. 

Pml.  Papila  snnled.  "  Tell  m<-  llrst  — 
thon  for^ivesl  !  Il  wa^  I  l-TI  dosr  to 
stahyon,  he<'anse  noii  know!  lint,  wlun 
he  drew  knife"-  the  W(n-ds  e:ime  with 
.-realer  diilienhy— '' '( was  1,  aU<.,  held 
him      ami    he      " 

"  St  rnek     ,\on      poor    one!"       The     hhie 
eyes   were    misty. 
'  -  Ne:ir       ill.'       !i<'arl         <leep.          Woiildst. 

io(.i<  r 

"Oh!" 

"  My   hlood       for  the«>." 
"  I''or     me      for      me !"     he     slaimiHM-ed. 
"  I .    unhappy   one 

''  W'liv      shonldst      thon      h(^      unhappy? 


r  w;i-  I'apita  -o  liapi)y !"  She 
Ml.  ^^.d  softly  till-  hand  he  had  for^M.tteii 
to  withdniw.  "  "I  i-  hut  a  ^rip>y  girl's 
life!  .\ot  worth  the  reiiiemlH'rin^'.  Pajii- 
'a.  ehihl  of  the  devil  daii^ditir  of  evil  " 
\ay  ;  that  eaiinot  he.  .\t  this  m.. 
m«  ill    i-  yonr   laee      heant  i  I  id  !" 

'*.\li!'  ,\  faint  radiaiK-e  eniiK'  -pas-rd 
o\ir  her  features.  She  sighed  ln'avily. 
••   1  Jeiith       eoiiies.       Adio<." 

"   Deiilh!"         'I'he      word      s,,.nied      forced 

from  his  lips.  "And  \on  ;.;ive  \<»iir  life 
-    for  inc.     Oh.   Papila!      Die  not  !" 

"  Papita  fitrhis  hm  .|e;itli  ti^dits  hanl- 
<'r.  Siadi  hl(»\\s!  .\l;i-,  ;i  few  moments 
lofij^cr.      \o  more — " 

'*  .\  few  ni(»ments!"  ||cr  words  snd- 
denl\'  awoke  him  to  a  s<'iis<'  (d  sonic- 
lliin^r     jor^oiteii.       "  ^'onr    soiil !       Tlicro 

Is    yet     time       tlier<'     11111^1      he     to    sjiVC     it  — 

to  ahsolvj — " 

*'  .\'o — iio!      i'apita      will    pay 

lint  alreaily.  a^^aiii.  were  his  lips 
mnnnnrin^  -  inisteadily  alinoNt  iiicoli<r- 
ciitly. 

'*  I  cjinnot  hear,"  the  eii-|  whispered. 
I  le  heiil  lower.  "  Lower  still."  she  said, 
lie  olnyed,  and  as  ho  did  sn  her  .-old  lips. 
Iik<'  a  <-liiIly  hrealh.  sinldeiily  toncli."<l  his. 
"  I'd  .Xifi..!"  k'or  a  mom<iit  streiip:th 
seein:'d  ahriipll\-  to  reliirn  lo  her.  "  "\'oii 
do  not  niind^  It  i<  iiol  like  in  t  he 
«.'ard<'n  Then  ^\(•|■e  there  |ierfiinics — 
and  llow<rs  ;in«l  lile  ahead.  .\ow —  ^ 
.\h.  y«iii  do  not  repnls<'  me.  Say  that, 
yon   do   not 

'*  L'cpnl^--^      Xo.  no." 

The  pal(>  month  curved  to  n  smile;  n 
flash  <d'  li-^hl  li!  np  dn-  an  iiistniil  1  ho 
wdmkrfiil  dark  <'ycs.  as  (piiclsl,\-  fade(h 
The  ,-irl    lay    still." 

"  Papila  !"  She  made  no  nio\-eiiient. 
"  Pajiila  heantifiil  Paj.ila  !"  TIk"  hoy's 
lips  sw.-pt  wildly  hers.  "  D.ad!  Dead!" 
Lon-  Iw  look<'d  at  li<a-;  llieii  "In- 
shri\<'ii  !"   he  cried,   in   an   ai^diiy. 

X<'ar  hy,  in  the  room,  sounded  the  low 
iiisi'i-fiil  III- :  the  moans  and  contrite'  innr- 
mnriiiL's  of  the  murderers.  They  mi,i:ht 
lie  ahsoKcd  (d  their  sins;  h(d"ore  t  h<>  wliit<' 
niarhlc  face,  listen  to  the  f inhih/cnl iani. 
Ihil  sh(>^  sh(>  lay  all  in  <larkiM'ss  dark- 
ness lik.'  the  pit.      Nay;  not   all! 

One  hand,  IhiiiL;'  out,  hrown,  small, 
heantifnl,  extended  o\-er  the  threshold- 
reached —  rc^atdu'd  into  the  lialil  ! 


Timothy    Webster:    Spy 

BY   WILLIAM    GILMORE    BEYMER 


CI\riLlA]SrS  fell  ill  the  great  war. 
They  fought  in  an  army  that  was 
without  flags  or  uniforms,  with- 
out stirring  music  or  flashing  arms;  an 
army  ever  in  an  enemy's  country,  sur- 
rounded and  outnumbered.  Theirs  was 
an  arm-y  of  individuals;  in  little  groups, 
in  couples,  or  alone  they  fought  against 
cities  and  communities,  against  whole 
armies,  in  one  great,  silent,  unending 
conflict  of  wit  and  subterfuge  and  cun- 
ning. When  they  fell  their  death  was 
not  a  swift  blotting  out  as  in  battle,  but 
it  was  made  a  ceremony  of  horror  and 
shame;  for  the  men  and  women  of  this 
eivilian  army  were  spies — soldiers  set 
apart  from  sol- 
diers by  the '  stern 
Tules  of  war; 
sowers,  whom  we, 
the  complacent 
reapers,  '"  damn 
with  faint 
praise  " ;  patriots, 
sacrificing  their 
innermost  selves 
to  a  military 
necessity  that  is 
as  old  as  war  is 
old,  that  has  been 
justified  since  the 
day  when  Moses 
'^  by  comimandi- 
ment  of  the 
Lord "  sent  his 
twelve  spies  into 
the  land  of 
'Canaan. 

Several  months 
before  Sumter 
was  fired  on,  the 
Civil  War  had  be- 
gun for  Timothy  Webster.  At  no  time  after 
the  actual  outbreak  of  war  was  he  more 
liable  to  the  fate  of  a  spy  than  at  Perry- 
raansvillc,"^^  Maryland,  early  in  February, 
''''  Now  Perryman. 


Timothy    Webster 


1861,  when  he  quietly  took  up  his  regular 
duties  as  detective  of  the  private  agency 
of  Allan  Pinkerton,  of  Chicago.  At  the 
outset  his  visit  to  Perrymansville  was 
commonplace  enough  and  quite  within 
his  routine — merely  to  expose  the  sus- 
pected plot  of  malcontents  to  damage 
railroad  property.  And  then  of  a  sud- 
den the  situation  became  of  national — 
more,  of  world-wide — importance,  and  for 
a  time  Allan  Pinkerton  and  Timothy 
Webster  held  History  in  the  making. 

Plad    not    the    Maryland    plot    to    as- 
sassinate Abraham  Lincoln,  while  en  route 
through   Baltimore   to   his   inauguration, 
been  discovered  and  frustrated,  what,  to- 
day, would  be  the 

history      of     the 

American  nation? 
And  to  Timothy 
Webster,  Allan 
Pinkerton  thus 
generously  ac- 
credits the  major 
portion  of  the 
achievement : 

He,  amongst  all 
the  force  who  went 
with  nie,  deserves 
tlie  credit  of  sav- 
ing the  life  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  even  more 
than  I  do. 

Webster  at  this 
time  was  a  man 
of  forty ;  good- 
looking,  tall, 
broad  -  shouldered, 
of  great  physical 
strength  and  en- 
durance, skilled 
in  all  athletic 
sports,  a  good  shot,  strong-willed,  and  ab- 
solutely fearless.  LTis  face  indicated  a 
character  of  firmness  and  amiability,  of 
innate  force  and  gentle  feeling,  of 
frankness    and   resolution;    a   thoughtful. 
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self-contained  man  of  an  apiH'arance 
at  once  to  attract  attention.  Sudi  \va«^ 
Timothy  Webster  as  Allan  Pinkcrtoii 
describes  him. 

As  a  boy  of  twelve  ho  had  cniijirated 
with  his  parents  from  Sussex  County, 
Eng:land,  to  Princeton,  New  Jersey ;  at 
thirty-two,  some  latent  cravinj^r  for  ex- 
citement drew  him  from  hi<  trade  of 
machinist  to  be- 
come a  policeman 
at  the  World'- 
Crsstal  Palace  E.\- 
position  in  New 
York  City;  there 
he  was  introduced 
to  Allan  Pinker- 
ton,  and  with  him 
went  to  Chicago. 

Pinkerton's 
shrewd  estimate  of 
Webster's  probable 
ability  as  a  de- 
tective was  more 
than  correct ;  with 
experience  he  dc- 
velojx^d  into  a  star 
asent  of  the  force, 
so  that  when  the 
call  came  fro  m 
S.  M.  Eelton, 
president  of  the 
Philadelphia,  Wil- 
mington, and 
Baltimore  Rail- 
road, asking  pro- 
tection    for     h  i  s 

railroad  property,  Webster  was  detailed 
to  Perrymansville,  which  w^as  believed  by 
Allan  Piidvcrton  to  he  one  of  the  chief 
danger  points. 

In  1861  President  Eelton's  road  was 
the  only  direct  line  connecting  Isew  York 
City  and  the  'New  England  States  with 
Washington;  that  this  railroad  should  be 
kept  unbroken  at  this  critical  time  M'as 
of  the  utmost  importance.  It  w^as  readily 
discovered  that  a  plot  existed  among  the 
Maryland  secessionists  to  cut  the  line  by 
burning  tlie  bridges;  but  the  first  hint 
of  the  real  purpose  of  the  conspirators 
came  to  Pinkerton  in  a  letter  from  the 
master  machinist  of  the  railroad,  Mr. 
William  Stearns;  he  wrote: 

I  am  informed  that  a  son  of  a  dis- 
tingiiislicd    citizen    of    Maryland    said    tliat 


•tilers    to 
he-     gets 


as- 
to 


Allan    Pinkerton 


lit'    had    tak.'ii    an    oath    with 
sassinate     Mr.     Liiu-.  In     hcton- 
\\'a>hiiigton. 

This  litter  was  received  on  Fcdiruaiy 
10th— the  day  before  Mr.  Linc(dn  left  his 
iiome  in  Springticld.  Illinois,  and  started 
on  his  eastern  tour  en  route  for  Wash- 
ington. 

Pinkerton  sent  for  nmre  of  his  hhmi, 
and  redoubled  his 
etlorts  in  learn 
something  tan- 
gible of  this  or 
a  u  y  other  ])lot. 
Tiiiio  pa>-ed  rap- 
idly. Sutdi  a  con- 
spiracy. w<dl  or- 
ganized, (lid  exist 
— h  e  1  (■  a  r  n  e  d 
<ii"iigli  in  Balti- 
more 1o  convince 
hiui  of  that;  also 
— through  Stearns 
— that  a  branch 
of  the  (U'ganiza- 
tion  was  at  P(U'n'- 
niaii-\ille  in  the 
guise  of  a  cavalry 
com]^any.  Web- 
>ter.  who  had  been 
withdrawn  frt!)m 
there,  was  hur- 
rictl  back,  a  n  d 
within  twenty- 
four  hours  had 
been  enrolled  as  a 
member  of  the 
company.  Then,  handicapped  by  the  short- 
ness of  time,  he  made  a  supreme  effort  to 
gain  the  confidence  of  the  inner  circle  of 
conspirators,  who  alone  were  in  the  prin- 
cipal plot.  Few  men  could  have  suc- 
ceeded as  Webster  did,  few  have  such  a 
personality  as  his.  Naturally  he  was  of 
a  quiet,  reserved  disposition,  seldom 
speaking  unless  spoken  to,  and  never 
betraying  emotion  or  excitement  under 
any  pressure  of  circumstances;  but  with 
the  need,  his  reserve  would  vanish,  and 
he  woidd  become  a  genial,  jovial,  con- 
vivial soul,  with  a  wonderful  faculty  for 
making  every  one  admire  and  like  him. 
In  a  few  cunningly  w^orded  sentences  he 
would  rouse  the  blood  of  his  hearers  until 
it  fairly  boiled  with  indignation  against 
the  Yankees  and  Abe  Lincoln. 

"  Webster's  talent  for  sustaining  a  role 
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of  this  kind  amounted  to  positive  genius ; 
in  a  lifetime  of  detective  experience  I 
have  never  met  one  who  could  more 
readily  adapt  himself  to  circumstances," 
Allan  Pinkerton  has  written. 

It  was  with  such  a  weapon  that  Web- 
ster was  making  his  great  fight. 

The  tour  of  the  President-elect  was 
rapidly  drawing  to  its  end.  Webster, 
consummate  actor,  was  making  haste 
slowly;  grave,  fiery,  serious,  boisterous — 
each  at  the  golden  time,  he  played  with 
a  masterful  hand  upon  the  excited,  high- 
strung  conspirators.  From  the  first 
his  efforts  had  been  covertly  directed 
against  the  cavalry  company's  officers: 
they  were  in  the  secret  or  no  one  was. 
At  last,  one  morning  after  drill,  the 
captain  with  much  secrecy  asked  him 
to  call  that  night  at  his  house,  "  and 
say  nothing  about  it."  How  the  time 
must  have  dragged  till  the  appointed 
hour!  But  with  the  first  step  he  made 
into  a  room  whose  windows  were  hung 
with  heavy  quilts  and  blankets  he  knew 
that  success  had  come  at  last.  Webster 
was  introduced  to  three  strangers  in  the 
group,  members  of  the  league  from 
Baltimore;  then  took  his  place  at  the 
table  with  the  rest  and  listened — joining 
in  now  and  then  with  a  word  or  two — as 
they  discussed  the  plans  for  the  assassina- 
tion of  Abraham  Lincoln  at  the  Calvert 
Street  Depot  in  Baltimore,  on  Eebruary 
23d.  The  plans  were  fully  matured  ex- 
cept for  the  selection  of  the  person  to 
fire  the  shot. 

The  story  of  how  Allan  Pinkerton 
placed  his  proofs  of  the  conspiracy  be- 
fore Lincoln  in  the  Continental  Hotel 
in  Philadelphia,  on  the  night  of  Feb- 
ruarv^  21st;  of  the  spiriting  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln out  of  Harrisburg  next  evening 
back  to  Philadelphia  in  a  private  train — 
while  Harrisburg,  with  telegraph  wires 
secretly  grounded,  lay  cut  off  from  all 
communication  with  the  outside  world; 
of  the  passage  through  Baltimore  in  the 
dead  of  night;  and  the  safe  arrival  of 
the  President-elect,  accompanied  by  Allan 
Pinkerton  and  Colonel  Lamon,  in  Wash- 
ington at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  day  he  was  expected  in  Baltimore, 
has  been  told  again  and  again,  but  Tim- 
othy Webster's  part  is  known  to  but  few. 

Just  two  months  later  Webster  was 
back    in    Maryland;     Sumter    had    been 
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fired  upon;  the  Sixth  Massachusetts 
Regiment  had  been  attacked  in  the  streets 
of  Baltimore;  the  war  had  begun.  On 
April  21st  several  prominent  men  of 
Chicago  entrusted  the  Pinkerton  Agency 
with  the  delivery  of  some  important 
communications  to  President  Lincoln, 
and  Pinkerton  selected  Timothy  as  his 
messenger.  The  papers  were  sewed  into 
his  coat  collar  and  his  vest  lining,  and 
he  set  out. 

Washington  v/as  to  all  intents  a  be- 
leaguered city ;  every  railroad  bridge 
about  Baltimore  had  been  burned  by  the 
order  of  the  Baltimore  authorities; 
tracks  were  torn  up,  telegraph  wires  cut, 
and  the  Potomac  blockaded;  even  the 
wagon  roads  were  picketed,  the  country- 
side swarmed  with  spies  and  zealots  of 
the  Southern  cause;  practically  all  com- 
munication with  the  North  was  destroyed, 
and  no  one  might  pass  in  the  direction 
of  Washington  or  Baltimore  without  a 
rigid  examination. 

At  the  Susquehanna  the  train  could 
go  no  farther,  and  Webster,  with  the  few 
passengers,  was  rowed  across  the  river 
to  Havre  de  Grace;  from  thence  each 
man  had  to  shift  for  himself.  For  fifty 
dollars  the  driver  of  a  covered  road- 
wagon  agreed  to  take  Webster  and  an 
Englishman,  who  said  he  was  bearer 
of  despatches  to  the  British  consul,  as 
passengers  to  Baltimore.  At  Perrjonans- 
ville  they  were  halted  by  a  cavalryman  in 
the  uniform  of  Webster's  old  company, 
but  a  stranger  to  him;  before  they  could 
be  questioned  or  searched,  a  second 
cavalryman  rode  up,  and  to  Webster's 
great  relief  recognized  him,  and  hailed 
him  genially,  and,  what  was  better,  un- 
hesitatingly gave  a  pass  to  Baltimore. 
So  impressed  was  the  Englishman  that 
as  they  journeyed  along  he  grew  more 
and  more  friendly,  until  at  length,  led 
on  by  Webster,  he  confided  that  he 
too  was  engaged  in  the  cause  of  the 
South,  and  bore  with  him  important 
papers  to  Southern  sympathizers  living 
in  Washington. 

Baltimore — and  the  two  were  boon  com- 
panions; they  spent  the  night  there,  and 
¥/ebster,  meeting  many  of  the  acquaint- 
ances of  two  months  previous,  had  no  dif- 
ficulty, with  their  ready  help,  in  procur- 
ing another  wagon  to  carrv'  them  on  to 
Washington.      All    morning    they    drove,  . 
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and  still  the  spy  could  find  no  opportu- 
nity to  betray  liis  eonipiuiion.  But  as 
they  ate  their  dinner  at  the  Twelve-Mile 
I]ouse,  with  the  end  of  their  journey  al- 
most in  sight,  the  chance  came.  Across 
the  long  table  from  them  sat  a  man 
whom  Webster  recognized  and  whom  he 
knew  to  be  a  Union  man :  fortunately  the 
recognition  was  not  mutual.  The  meal 
ended;  the  unsuspecting  Englishman  was 
got  out  of  the  way,  and  then  Webster 
hurriedly  told  this  acquaintance  who  he 
was  and  what  he  \\nshed  done.  The  man 
galloped  away  toward  the  city.  Presently 
decoy  and  decoyed  leisurely  drove  on 
again — toward  a  trap;  at  the  outskirts 
of  Washington  they  were  halted. 

"  No  one  is  permitted  to  enter  the  city 
without  being  examined."  politely  ex- 
])lained  the  lieutenant  of  the  guaixl.  The 
Englishman  saw  the  indignant  Webster 
locked  into  a  cell;  then,  in  spite  of  his 
protests,  he  too  was  led  away  and  locked 
up.  In  a  few  minutes  Webster  was  re- 
leased, and  he  hurried  into  the  city,  di- 
rect to  the  White  House.  President 
Lincoln  with  amused  interest  watched 
him  take  off  his  coat  and  vest,  rip  them 
open,  and  remove  the  letters.  When,  at 
the  President's  request,  Webster  returned 
the  following  morning,  he  received  the 
thanks  of  the  President,  not  alone  for 
the  letters  he  had  brought,  but  for  the 
prrest  of  the  Englishman,  whose  de- 
spatches, President  Lincoln  said,  were  of 
the  greatest  importance,  and  revealed 
menacing  disaffection  in  Washington  it- 
self. PTe  then  gave  Webster  several  mes- 
sages, and  asked  that  they  be  telegraphed 
as  soon  as  he  should  reach  an  office 
from  which  they  could  be  sent  in  safety. 
One  of  these  telegrams  was  to  George 
B.  McClellan,  president  of  the  Eastern 
Division  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rail- 
road, who  had  just  been  appointed  Major- 
Oeneral  of  Volunteers  in  Ohio;  the  other 
message  was  a  request  that  Allan  Pinker- 
ton  come  to  Washington  to  confer  with 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War 
on  the  question  of  organizing  a  military 
secret  service. 

Eate  from  the  very  first  seems  to  have 
marked  this  man,  Timothy  Webster,  for 
a  great  war  spy.  At  every  turn  his 
destiny  flung  down  before  him  some  new 
strand,  which  he  unhesitatingly  picked  up 
and  twisted  into  the  rope  of  circumstance 


which  one  day  was  to  hang  him:  the 
temporary'  laying  aside  of  his  trade  to 
l»ecome  a  sptH.Mal  policeman  during  the 
gayety  of  the  Exposition;  the  chance  in- 
troduction tliere  to  Allan  Pinkorton — the 
master  who  was  to  train  him  in  his 
erait  ;  the  simple  assignment  to  guard 
railroad  property — by  which  he  had  been 
swiftly  shifted  into  the  lieart  of  a  great 
conspiracy  and  to  the  position  of  an  all 
but  military  spy;  then — while  still  in 
private  employ — a  mere  carrier  of  letters 
— he  had  been  forced  by  eliance,  in  the 
ea.<e  of  the  Englishman,  again  to  turn 
informer  and  spy  for  his  government; 
and  now,  by  the  order  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  he  bore  the  very 
telegram  which  was  to  result  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  that  service  in  which  he 
was  to  ])erish. 

Allan  Pinkcrton,  under  the  nom  de 
f/uerre  "  Major  E.  J.  Allen,''  organized 
and  commanded  the  first  military  secret 
service  of  the  Federal  army.  Timothy 
Wel>ster,  without  question,  followed  his 
chief  and  fcmiier  employer  into  the  new 
field;  within  a  few  days  he  had  begun 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  careers  of 
which  there  is  record  in  that  remarkable 
service.  Almost  from  the  first  he  oc- 
cupied that  most  dangerous  position 
known  in  warfare,  the  double  spy,  the 
man  who  serves  two  masters,  who  carries 
water  on  both  shoulders.  He  served  the 
South  with  the  knowledge  of  the  North; 
he  gave  that  he  might  in  greater  measure 
take;  he  betrayed,  with  permission,  the 
Eederal  government  in  little  things,  in 
order  that  his  opportunities  in  the  Con- 
federacy might  be  for  a  more  complete 
betrayal.  He  was  all  things  to  all 
Southern  men — an  actor  of  a  thou- 
sand roles;  unerringly  he  read  char- 
acter almost  at  a  glance,  shrewdly 
chose  his  role — his  bait — as  an  angler 
selects  his  fly  from  the  many  in  his  fly- 
book,  and  cunningly  made  his  cast  of 
that  personality  which  bid  fair  to  entice 
his  quarry  into  trustfulness;  wherever  he 
would  he  hooked  his  man. 

In  Alabama  they  would  have  made  him 
colonel  of  a  regiment;  in  Baltimore  he 
was  a  member  of  the  "  Knights  of  Lib- 
erty " ;  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Virginia,  Maryland — he  was 
known  to  the  foremost  citizens  of  the 
principal  cities,  and  to  the  commianding 
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officers  of  camps  and  fortifications  and 
armies,  as  an  ardent  Confederate  who 
was  doing  important  work  for  the  Cause; 
until  at  last,  as  his  position  strengthened 
and  as  those  persons  who  vouched  for 
him  were  men  of  greater  influence,  he 
became  a  trusted  emissary  of  the  Con- 
federate War  Department  in  Richmond. 
There  was  no  more  dangerous  Union  spy 
within  the  Confederacy. 

His  connection  with  the  Lincoln  as- 
sassination conspirators  was  the  chief, 
almost  the  sole,  means  of  accomplishing 
this  result.  For  the  most  part  the  mem- 
bers of  the  plot  were  men  of  position 
and  of  wide  acquaintance  throughout  the 
South ;  and  Webster,  who  was  believed 
to  have  fled  to  avoid  arrest,  as  had  many 
of  the  others,  now  went  to  those  of  his 
fellow  conspirators  who  had  returned  to 
Perrymansville  and  Baltimore.  He  did 
not  ask  for  their  help — instead: 

"  I  am  going  to  attempt  to  get  South,'' 
said  he;  "perhaps  I  can  do  you  some 
favor  there — at  least  carry  letters  to 
where  they  may  be  safely  posted;  per- 
haps bring  others  back  to  you." 

And  they  gladly  gave  him  letters  to 
be  posted,  or  to  be  delivered  in  person  in 
those  cities  to  which  he  was  going — let- 
ters that  in  effect  said,  "  Open  sesame ; 
this,  our  friend,  is  already  proved."  And 
the  Confederates  of  Memphis  and  Bowl- 
ing Green  and  Louisville,  Mobile  and 
Nashville,  and  later  of  Richmond  itself, 
welcomed  him,  and  he  charmed  them 
until  he  was  introduced  among  their 
friends,  and  loaded  down  with  letters 
to  be  delivered  when  he  should  go  north 
again.  Lie  was  working  within  a  circle, 
operating  an  endless  chain;  it  seems  very 
simple — credentials  for  any  time  or  place ! 
But  all  these  letters,  whether  going  south 
or  coming  north,  stopped  in  transit  at 
the  headquarters  of  Allan  Pinkerton,  and 
were  read,  and  their  contents  copied,  be- 
fore being  retsealed  and  allowed  to  con- 
tinue on  their  journey.  There  was  no 
limit  to  his  capacity  for  gaining  in- 
formation for  the  l^nion.  Yet  each  trip 
that  he  made  was  like  a  cumulative 
poison — only  a  question  of  repetition  to 
result  in  certain  death. 

Timothy  Webster  served  the  Union  for 
just  twelve  months;  and  the  record  of 
each  month  would  in  itself  furnish  ample 
material  for  an  entire  story. 


In  a  Pennsylvania  city — Pittsburg — 
he  was  mistaken  for  a  Confederate  spy 
and  nearly  lynched  by  a  hot-headed  mob, 
from  which  he  was  saved  only  by  the  op- 
X3ortune  arrival  of  Allan  Pinkerton.  To- 
gether, backed  against  the  wall,  with 
drawn  revolvers,  they  held  off  the  mob, 
until  the  chief  of  police  rescued  and 
identified  them. 

In  Tennessee,  on  his  very  first  trip 
into  the  Confederacy,  he  incurred  the 
suspicion  of  a  member  of  a  committee 
of  safety — of  which  each  community  was 
well  supplied  to  investigate  and  question 
strangers.  He  was  **  shadowed "  from 
city  to  city;  and  at  last  took  a  train  for 
Chattanooga,  though  he  did  not  wish  to 
go  there;  he  dared  not  start  north  until 
the  man  had  been  disposed  of.  It  almost 
seemed  as  though  his  mind  had  been 
read;  the  man — he  had  entered  the  same 
car  with  Webster — was  now  for  the  first 
time  in  company  with  another.  The 
train  had  gone  but  a  few  miles  when 
a  lady  came  and  sat  dow^n  beside  Web- 
ster. Presently,  without  looking  at  him, 
she  whispered :  "  I  am  no  enemy  to  a 
Union  man.  I  have  overheard  two  men 
say  that  if  jou  try  to  go  north  they  will 
'  get '  you ;  they  believe  you  are  a  Yankee 
spy."  He  whispered  his  thanks,  but  she 
did  not  speak  to  him  again.  At  a  way- 
station  he  got  off  and  walked  up  and 
down  beside  the  train.  The  two  men 
also  got  off,  and  he  felt  them  stealth- 
ily watching. 

"  Conductor,"  he  said,  in  a  loud  voice, 
"  tell  me  a  good  hotel  in  Humboldt ;  I 
must  stop  there  several  days." 

The  train  reached  Humboldt  in  a 
deluge  of  rain.  Webster  and  those  pas- 
sengers alighting  there  scurried  for  the 
shelter  of  the  station;  almost  at  the 
door  there  stood  a  heap  of  baggage, 
and  Webster  darted  behind  it ;  he  saw 
his  men — blinded  by  the  dashing  rain, 
and  certain  that  he  was  ahead  of  them — 
run  across  the  street  and  into  the  hotel. 
He  had  intended  to  take  his  old  train  the 
moment  it  should  start;  but  when  it  was 
about  to  pull  out,  a  north-bound  train 
arrived,  and  when  it  left  Humboldt  for 
the  north  Timothy  Webster  was  on  board. 
He  never  saw  the  two  men  again. 

Back  in  Baltimore  once  more,  Webster, 
his  position  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
results  ■  of  his  Southern  trip,  assumed  the 
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part  of  a  gentleman  of  wealth  and  leisure; 
he  lived  in  the  best  suite  of  rooms  at 
the  best  hotel,  and  drove  a  fine  span  of 
horses.  There  was  a  special  purpose  for 
assuming-  such  a  role;  Baltimore,  though 
under  martial  law,  and  with  several  of 
her  leading  citizens  confined  in  Fort 
McHenry — because  of  their  too  openly 
expressed  Southern  sentiments — was  still 
dangerously  active  in  secret  aid  to  the 
Confederacy.  WeKster,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Lincoln  conspiracy,  was  expected  to 
reach  the  leaders  of  whatever  organiza- 
tions might  be  there.  He  gave  blockade- 
running  as  his  ostensible  business,  and 
was  thus  enabled,  while  making  Balti- 
more his  headquarters,  to  travel  about 
through  lower  Maryland,  where  he  added 
many  useful  dupes  to  his  staif  of  Con- 
federate assistants,  and  gained  much  in- 
formation for  Pinkerton  in  Washington. 
Dangerous  though  it  was,  necessity  com- 
pelled him  to  report  frequently  to  Pinker- 
ton  and  receive  his  instructions.  At  last 
there  occurred  the  very  thing  that  was 
most  to  be  feared:  he  was  observed  going 
stealthily  into  the  secret  service  head- 
quarters; and  next  day,  in  Baltimore,  as 
he  stood  in  the  centre  of  a  group  of 
friends  gathered  about  the  bar,  the  door 
opened,  and  there  entered  a  man  known 
tc  all  present  as  a  brawler,  a  "  rough  " — 
Zigler  by  name — one  of  the  leaders  in 
tae  attack  on  the  Massachusetts  troops. 

"Ha!  Webster!"  he  cried.  "I  have 
oeen  looking  for  you !"  Then,  turning 
to  the  group  "  This  man  has  fooled 
us  in  Baltimore  long  enough.  He  is 
a  spy."  There  was  a  moment  of  abso- 
lute stillness,  then  half  a  dozen  voices 
cried  :  "  He's  drunk !  Put  him  out !  We 
know  Webster!" 

"  Ask  him  where  he  was  last  night," 
Zigler  sneered,  and  there  was  silence 
again — a  silence  of  involuntary  sus- 
picion. 

"  In  Washington,"  Webster  said,  calm- 
ly. "  These  gentlemen  all  knew  I  had 
been  there." 

"  I  saw  him  " — Zigler  pointed  his  fin- 
ger dramatically — ''  go  into  the  office  of 
the  chief  of  the  Yankee  detective  force !" 

Webster  stared  at  him  coldly.  "  You 
lie!"  he  said. 

And  then  there  occurred  the  most  for- 
tunate thing  that  could  have  happened; 
Zigler  sprang  furiously  at  Webster,  who 


struck  him  a  swift,  clean-cut  blow  in  the 
face  which  sent  him  rolling  on  the  fioor, 
and,  as  he  leaped  up  with  a  knife  in  his 
hand,  Webster  drew  a  revolver  and  stopped 
the  man  before  he  could  take  a  step. 

"Go!"  he  said,  in  a  tense,  even  voice. 
"Go!  or  I  will  surely  kill  you!"  With- 
out a  wonl  Zigler  turned  and  left  the 
room.  A  dozen  hands  clapped  Webster 
on  the  shoulder,  his  trusting  friends 
cheered  him  enthusiastically. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  sorrowfully,  "  I 
cannot  imagine  what  1  have  done  to  that 
man  that  he  should  try  to  injure  me  so." 

But  so  far  from  injury  the  a  Hair  great- 
ly increased  the  respect  and  admiration 
in  which  he  was  held.  In  a  short  time 
he  was  invited  to  join  the  "  Knights 
of  Liberty." 

This  organization,  together  with  the 
nnimmeries  of  a  secret  society,  combined 
a  deadly  intent  against  the  Union  and 
some  very  effective  work  for  the  Con- 
federacy. Webster  was  initiated  with 
much  ceremony. 

Before  the  meeting  was  over  he  was 
astounded  to  learn  the  extent  to  which 
this  organization  had  been  advanced;  the 
room  in  which  he  sat  was  the  wooden 
horse  within  the  walls  of  Troy;  the  men 
about  him,  the  dragons'  teeth  sowed  in 
Northern  soil.  The  "  Knights  of  Lib- 
erty "  were  in  direct  communication  with 
the  Confederate  authorities  in  Rich- 
mond; branch  organizations  of  more  or 
less  strength  were  scattered  throughout 
Maryland ;  in  Baltimore  were  hidden  six 
thousand  stands  of  arms,  which,  at  the 
signal,  would  be  put  in  the  hands  of  ten 
thousand  men  of  Maryland,  who  would 
sweep  down  on  Washington  from  the 
north  as  the  Confederate  army  advanced 
upon  it  from  the  south;  all  that  was 
needed  was  the  landing  of  a  Southern 
army  on  the  Marjdand  shore.  Such  were 
the  statements  of  the  Knights,  and  such 
their  plans.  Webster  attended  the  meet- 
ings for  several  weeks,  and  became  known 
as  an  impassioned  speaker  who  was 
eagerly  listened  to.  He  was  able  to  work 
several  of  the  secret  service  agents  into 
the  league  by  directing  them  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  several  of  the  members 
whom  Webster  had  marked  as  being  less 
shrewd  than  the  others  and  more  liable 
to  vouch  for  newcomers;  when  his  men 
had  so  established  themselves  in  the  so- 
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ciecy  as  to  be  accepted,  in  their  regular 
turn,  as  doorkeepers  of  the  outer  door, 
Webster's  plans  were  complete.  On  the 
night  when  these  men  were  standing 
guard,  Webster  made  an  address;  the 
room  was  crowded;  the  speech  grew  more 
and  more  flamboyant,  until  the  perora- 
tion ended  with  the  shouted  words  '^ — the 
smoking  ruins  of  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton!'^ It  was  the  cue;  the  room  was 
instantly  filled  with  Federal  soldiers. 
There  was  no  resistance — only  a  tumult 
of  cries  and  a  scurrying  about  in  the 
trap.  The  "  Knights  of  Liberty  "  as  an 
organization  was  destroyed. 

The  months  passed  swiftly;  the  sum- 
mer was  gone  and  the  autumn  was 
midway  to  its  close  before  Timothy  Web- 
ster entered  Richmond  for  the  first  time; 
he  had  left  Baltimore  for  Richmond  al- 
most immediately  after  the  betrayal  of 
the  "  Knights  of  Liberty  " ;  his  friends — 
those  who  had  not  been  imprisoned — in 
the  belief  that  he  was  fleeing  to  escape 
Federal  arrest,  aided  him  to  the  utmost 
of  their  ability.  When  he  ran  the  block- 
ade of  Union  gunboats  and  patrols  in 
the  Potomac,  he  carried  a  heavy  mail 
with  him  into  Virginia — mail  from  which 
the  fangs  had  been  extracted  in  the  office 
of  the  chief  of  the  secret  service.  The 
results  of  this  trip  are  embodied  in  a 
statement  by  Allan  Pinkerton : 

This  first  visit  of  Timothy  Webster  to 
Richmond  was  highly  successful.  Not  only 
had  he  made  many  friends  in  that  city,  who 
would  be  of  service  to  him  on  subsequent 
trips,  but  the  information  he  derived  was 
exceedingly  valuable.  He  was  able  to  report 
very  correctly  the  number  and  strength 
around  the  rebel  capital,  to  estimate  the 
number  of  troops  and  their  sources  of  sup- 
plies, and  also  the  forts  between  that  city 
and  Manassas  Junction,  and  his  notes  of  the 
topography  of  the  country  were  of  the 
greatest  value. 

Four  times  he  made  the  trip  from 
Baltimore  to  Richmond.  He  never  made 
use  of  the  Federal  aid  which  was  at  his 
command,  but  he  risked  death  from  Union 
guns  as  surely  as  did  any  Confederate 
blockade-runner.  In  Baltimore  he  was 
looked  upon  as  a  hero;  in  Richmond,  as 
a  valued  employee  of  the  Confederate 
War  Department;  for,  after  his  second 
trip  there,  he  was  employed  by  Judah  P. 


Benjamin,  Secretary  of  War,  to  carry 
despatches  and  the  "  underground  mail," 
and  to  obtain  information  in  Washington 
and  Baltimore;  on  one  occasion  he  re- 
ceived the  personal  thanks  of  the  "  great 
Secretary  of  the  Confederacy."  The 
passes  furnished  to  Webster  by  the  Con- 
federate War  Department  enabled  him 
to  go  wherever  he  wished,  and  he  made 
a  long  journey  into  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee. There  seemed  to  be  no  limit  to 
his  audacity,  no  measure  to  his  success. 

Once  only — until  at  the  very  last — 
was  he  in  imminent  danger  of  arrest. 
In  the  fortifications  of  Richmond  he  met 
Zigler  face  to  face — Zigler,  whom  he  had 
struck  and  to  whom  he  had  given  the 
lie  and  discredited  in  Baltimore;  now, 
the  spy  met  him,  a  Confederate  lieutenant 
at  his  post.  Both  men  stood  looking  at 
each  other,  their  hands  on  their  revolvers. 

'^  What  are  you  doing  here,  Webster?" 
Zigler  slowly  asked. 

"  I  am  here  to  deliver  a  letter  from 
his  father  to  your  friend  John  Bowen; 
as  you  probably  know,  he  is  ill  of  fever 
at  Manassas,"  Webster  said,  pleasantly. 

^^Let  me  see  the  letter!" 

As  he  returned  the  letter,  Zigler  held 
out  his  hand.  "  Webster,"  he  said,  "  I  once 
thought  you  were  a  spy :  I  was  wrong." 

Webster  heartily  grasped  his  hand;  he 
used  Zigler  as  he  would  use  an  informa- 
tion bureau,  and  laughed  as  he  went  away. 

It  was  the  same  wherever  he  went, . 
whatever  he  did — all  things  worked  for 
his  advantage;  unsought  information,  in- 
valuable to  the  Union,  came  to  him  at 
least  expected  moments;  he  had  only  to 
stretch  out  his  hand  to  take  it.  A  sur- 
geon deserting  from  the  Union  army  be- 
came his  companion  in  an  effort  to  cross 
into  .Virginia.  The  landlord  of  the  hotel 
at  Leonardtown,  Maryland,  to  whom 
Webster  was  well  known,  urged  him  to 
help  the  surgeon  in  every  way,  for — "  He 
is  carrying  letters  to  our  War  Depart- 
ment!" The  letters  never  got  any  nearer 
to  Richmond;  in  fact,  next  day  they 
went  the  other  direction — to  Washing- 
ton. In  Leonardtown  there  was  station- 
ed another  member  of  the  secret  service, 
John  Scobel — a  negro.  That  evening 
as  Webster  chatted  with  the  landlord — 
establishing  a  solid  alibi — the  doctor, 
strolling  about  in  the  dusk,  was  seized 
from    behind    and    robbed;    he    staggered 
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back    to    the    hotel     iu    terrible    di-tre<s 
and  exciteineiit. 

''But."  said  Webster,  soothingly,  •'you 
can  doubtless  give  a  verbal  sunnnaiy  of 
what  was  in  your  pajx^rs  f ' 

"  They  were  sealed/'  the  surgeon  groan- 
ed. ''  I  know  no  more  of  the  contents 
than  you  do."  Thus.  Secretary  Benjamin 
forever  missed  some  information  which 
would  have  been  extremely  useful  had 
it  reached  liim.  The  surgeon  and  Web- 
ster, who  still  proffered  consolation.  ]iro- 
ceeded  arm  in  arm  to  Richmond. 
(  In  finding  a  trusty  messenger  to  carry 
the  stolen  lettei*s  to  Washington,  Webster 
met  with  one  of  the  >trange.^t  experi- 
ences of  his  career.  At  midnight  he 
had  slipped  away  from  the  hotel  and  had 
joined  his  negro  spy,  Scobel,  who  could 
not  he  spared  from  his  own  work  in 
Leonardtouii  to  deliver  the  paix^rs.  To- 
gether ihey  passed  out  of  the  sleeping 
town  and  into  the  dark  fields;  at  a 
ruinous  house,  with  boarded  windows  and 
sagging  roof,  they  stopped  and  knocked 
softly;  Scol^el's  whisi>ered  password  ad- 
mitted them,  and  they  entered.  The 
staircase  was  gone,  but  a  rope  ladder  was 
let  down  to  them ;  the  room  to  which  they 
climbed  covered  the  entire  second  stor>-; 
lhe  only  light  came  from  a  lantern  which 
-tood  on  a  barrel  draped  with  an  Amer- 
ican flag.  They  carefully  picked  a  way 
between  huddled  figures;  they  were  ne- 
groes. Webster  could  see  those  seated 
close  about  the  lantern — the  rest  merged 
into  the  gloomy  shadows  until  only  a 
rolling  eyeball  or  a  slight  movement 
showed  that  the  room  was  filled  ^^•ith 
men,  silent,  watchful  men,  seated  row 
after  row  upon  the  floor.  It  was  a  meet- 
ing of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  ''  Loyal 
League "  —  the  secret  organization  of 
slaves  banded  together  against  the  Con- 
federacy. Reports  were  made  by  those 
who  had  had  commissions  assigned  them 
or  who  had  visited  other  lodges  of  the 
League;  then  Webster  was  called  on  for 
an  address.  Here  at  last  he  might  be 
eloquent  for,  instead  of  against,  the  Flag, 
and  his  low-spoken,  burning  words  roused 
the  emotional  negroes  to  an  intense  pitch 
of  excitement;  they  gathered  about  him, 
ieach  trying  to  catch  his  hand — some  weep- 
ing, some  calling  on  God  to  bless  the 
work  of  this  man  who  fought  for  them 
and  for  the  Union.     Eor  two  hours  the 


meetiui;-  conlinuiMl.  then  broke  up  iu 
order  that  those  who  had  come  from  miles 
away  might  steal  back  to  their  quarters 
before  dawii.  The  pre?;ident  of  the 
League  took  the  stolen  papers  and  car- 
ried them  safely  to  Washing-ton. 

So  perilous  was  Webster's  position, 
even  from  the  verA'  beginning  of  his  work, 
that,  for  his  greater  safety,  he  was  known 
to  but  few  of  his  fellow  operatives. 
Thus  it  happened  that  in  Baltimore,  after 
hi<  return  from  his  first  Richmond  trip, 
lu'  \va-  arrested  a«  a  spy — as  a  Con- 
federate spy — by  a  Federal  agent;  Web- 
ster was  in  a  cell  for  a  day  and  a  night 
Ix^fore  he  could  get  word  to  Pinkerton  to 
order  his  release;  when  the  order  came 
it  was  not  for  a  release,  but  for  an  es- 
cape. To  avoid  suspicion  Webster  was 
IHM'mittcd  to  nnike  a  sensational  break 
from  the  wagon  in  which  he  was  being 
driven  ostensibly  to  Fort  McHenr>'; 
there  was  a  mock  pursuit,  and  at  mid- 
night he  crept  to  the  home  of  one  of  his 
Confederate  friends  and  begge<^l  shelter 
from  the  Yankees.  To  his  friends  he  wa- 
as  one  returned  from  the  dead;  they 
feasted  and  feted  him  in  secret,  and  kei)t 
him  hidden  until  he  could  make  his 
"  escape  "  to  Richmond. 

The  accounts  of  his  capture  and  e<- 
cape  as  printed  in  the  Baltimore  Amn- 
ican  and  the  Gazette  of  November  22, 
ISOL  must  have  given  Timothy  huge 
amusement. 

Christmas  morning  Webster  left  Wash- 
ington for  his  third  journey  to  Rich- 
mond. He  had  climl>ed  the  hill  of 
Success,  had  passed,  unwitting,  over  the 
crest,  and  now  commenced  the  jour- 
ney down  the  side  upon  which  rested 
the  shadow. 

At  Leonardtown,  Mar^dand,  his  old 
starting-point,  he  was  met  by  bad  new>; 
his  usual  route  across  the  Potomac  had 
been  discovered  by  the  Federals,  and  was 
watched.  But  his  stanch  friend,  land- 
lord Moore,  assured  him  that  all  was  not 
yet  lost — a  new  route  had  Ix^en  developed ; 
only,  in  return  for  its  being  sho\\Ti  him 
he  must  escort  to  Richmond  the  families 
of  two  Confederate  officers,  which  had 
been  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  worthy 
landlord  of  Leonardtown. 

That  night,  after  a  hard  ride,  the  little 
party — Webster,  two  ladies,  three  young 
children,  and  the  boatman — put  out  from 
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the  swamps  and  thickets  of  Cobb  Neck 
in  an  open  boat  in  the  attempt  to  cross 
the  Potomac.  The  clear,  frosty  weather 
]iad  come  to  an  end;  all  afternoon  the 
clouds  had  been  banking  over  Virginia, 
and  a  gusty  wind  had  moaned  in  the 
pines  and  scrub-oak  thickets;  the  wind 
liad  risen  with  the  coming  of  night,  and 
]iow,  as  the  little  craft  caught  its  full 
force,  it  rolled  and  pitched  wildly.  Tlie 
women,  mute  with  terror,  clung  to  the 
wailing  children,  and  cowered  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat.  Midway  across,  the 
boatman  shouted  that  the  storm  was 
coming.  Webster  flung  a  tariDaulin  over 
the  women  and  children,  and  then  gave 
aid  to  the  managing  of  the  sail;  the  rain 
and  sleet  cut  and  blinded  like  salt;  the 
Avind  veered,  and  rushed  the  boat  to  the 
land.  All  but  helpless  in  such  a  wind, 
and  bewildered  by  the  lashing  rain,  the 
boatman  lost  his  bearings  and  drove  full 
upon  a  sand-bar  within  a  hundred  feet 
of  shore.  The  boatman  had  all  he  could 
do  to  save  his  little  craft  from  being 
swamped  with  all  on  board,  and  Webster 
caught  two  of  the  children  in  his  arms, 
leaped  overboard,  and  struggled  ashore 
with  them;  the  water  was  only  waist- 
deep,  but  it  was  icy  cold.  Pour  times  he 
made  the  trip  from  boat  to  shore;  then, 
chilled  through,  and  shivering  so  that  he 
scarce  could  walk,  he  led  his  wretched 
party  toward  a  distant  light.  Por  more 
^han  a  mile  they  toiled  through  the  under- 
brush and  over  the  rough,  soggy  ground, 
and  at  last,  utterly  exhausted,  reached 
an  old  negro's  two-room  cabin.  They 
passed  a  miserable  night — the  women  and 
children  in  the  only  bed;  Webster, 
wrapped  in  a  tattered  blanket  on  the 
floor  before  the  fire.  Half  unconscious 
of  what  he  did,  he  picked  up  a  small 
packet  wrapped  in  oiled  silk;  it  had  evi- 
dently been  dropped  by  one  of  the  ladies 
when  she  removed  part  of  her  wet  cloth- 
ing; he  noted  dully  that  it  was  addressed 
to  Secretary  Benjamin,  and  he  thrust 
the  packet  into  a  slit  in  his  coat  lining. 

At  Predericksburg,  which  they  reach- 
ed next  day  by  steamer,  Webster  could 
go  no  farther;  he  was  seized  with  in- 
flammatory rheumatism,  and  was  ill  for 
days ;  the  women  heartlessly  left  him  be- 
hind—the women  whose  lives  he  had 
saved,  virtually  at  the  cost  of  his  own. 
It  seems  no  more  than  just  that  he  should 


have  found  their  packet  of  papers — it  was 
little  enough  reward,  though  it  gave  him 
the  opportunity  to  strike  a  stout  blow 
for  the  Union;  for  the  packet  contained 
complete  maps  of  the  country  surround- 
ing Washington,  an  accurate  statement 
of  the  number  and  location  of  the  Pederal 
troops,  and  the  probable  plans  of  the 
spring  campaign — indubitable  evidence 
that  some  Pederal  officer  had  gone 
wrong.  W^hen  Allan  Pinkerton  received 
the  papers,  he  was  able,  by  identifying  the 
writing,  to  arrest  the  author — a  clerk  in  the 
office  of  the  Provost-Marshal  of  Washing- 
ton— v^ho  narrowly  escaped  being  hanged. 

Webster  at  last  proceeded  to  Rich- 
mond, and,  though  still  suffering  from 
rheumatism,  indomitably  continued  from 
there  his  journey  south. 

By  the  middle  of  January  he  was  back 
in  Washington  with  a  large  mail,  which 
included  letters  and  despatches  from 
Secretary  Benjamin,  General  Winder, 
and  others  high  in  the  Confederacy;  also 
he  brought  reports  of  conditions,  and 
military  information,  from  as  far  south 
as  Nashville. 

He  was  still  physically  unfit  for  duty, 
but  at  once  prepared  to  return  to  Pich- 
mond  on  what  was  to  be  his  last  journey. 
This  time  he  did  not  go  alone;  he  had 
need  of  Hattie  Lewis,  a  young  woman 
member  of  the  secret  service;  she  had 
already  been  in  Richmond  several  times, 
and  had  been  of  help  to  Timothy  on  one 
of  his  previous  visits.  Webster,  when 
he  asked  that  Hattie  Lewis  might  ac- 
company him,  received  his  chief's  ready 
assent,  and  he  and  the  girl  crossed  the 
Potomac  together — that  much  "  Major 
Allen ''  was  able  to  trace  weeks  later ; 
for,  from  the  time  they  crossed  the  river, 
Timothy  Webster  and  Hattie  Lewis  had 
disappeared  completely. 

The  days  passed  into  weeks,  and  still 
no  tidings. 

"  My  anxiety,"  Mr.  Pinkerton  writes, 
"  was  equally  shared  by  General  McClellan, 
with  whom  Webster  was  a  great  favorite, 
and  who  placed  the  utmost  reliance  on  his 
reports.  One  evening,  early  in  February, 
the  General  called  on  me,  and  advised  the 
sending .  of  one  messenger,  or  two,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  hunting  up  Webster,  or  find- 
ing some  trace  of  him." 

Pryce  Lewis  and  John  Scully — old 
members     of    the     Chicago     force — were 
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chosen;  they  knew  W'ehster  well,  and  they 
were  exjxTienced  spies,  men  who  liad 
already  proved  their  worth  in  the  serviee. 
Yet  in  tliis  case  a  worse  choice  could  not 
have  been  made:  for  these  men  had  lxN?n 
used  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  to 
search  the  houses  of  families  susix'cted 
of  disloyalty  to  the  government ;  several 
of  these  families  liad  been  reciuired  ])y  the 
authorities  to  leave  \Vashinf2rton,  and  had 
been  transported  South:  this  was  the 
flaw  in  the  armor  of  Scully  and  Lewis. 
Their  particular  dangrer  was  appreciated 
by  their  chief,  who  questioned  deserters, 
prisoners,  and  contrabands  from  Rich- 
mond regarding  these  expelled  families; 
he  learned  that  the  ^lorton  family  of 
Florida  had  returned  to  that  State,  and 
the  Philips  had  left  Richmond  for  South 
Carolina.  This  cleared  the  way  for 
Lewis  and  Scully;  they  safely  crossed 
into  Virginia,  then  they,  too,  disappeared. 
It  was  two  months  after  Webster  had 
left  \VashinGrton  before  Allan  Pinkerton 
heard  of  any  of  his  acrents  again. 

Lewis  and  Scully  had  little  difficulty 
in  reaching  Richmond,  and  still  less  in 
finding  Webster's  whereabouts.  Elated 
by  the  ease  with  which  they  had  found 
him,  the  two,  without  waiting  to  com- 
municate secretly  with  Webster,  hurried 
to  the  Monumental  Hotel,  and  were 
shown  to  his  room.  They  found  him  in 
bed,  the  mere  shadow  of  his  former  self, 
weak  and  emaciated,  and  still  suffering 
intensely  from  rheumatism — still  mak- 
ing payment  for  his  rescue  of  helpless 
Avomen  and  children.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  the  presence  of  Scully  and 
I-ewis  in  Richmond  had  been  brought 
about  thereby. 

Hattie  Lewis,  who  posed  as  Web- 
ster's sister,  and  who  had  nursed  him 
during  his  entire  illness,  sat  sewing  by 
the  window,  and  at  his  bedside  was  one 
of  his  stanch  Richmond  friends,  come 
to  cheer  the  invalid.  The  two  secret 
service  men,  in  the  presence  of  the  un- 
suspecting Confederate,  were  greeted 
formally — as  mere  acquaintances;  they 
gave  Webster  a  letter  written  by  Allan 
Pinkerton — a  letter  purporting  to  come 
from  one  of  Webster's  Baltimore  friends, 
warning  him  to  return  by  another  route, 
as  the  Y^ankees  were  watching  his  old  one 
to  capture  him.  Webster  read  the  letter 
and  passed  it  to  his  friend  Pierce.     "  I'm 


I'cing  well  taken  care  of,  you  set' I"  ho 
>aiii,  lightly,  lint  he  was  stvretly  dis- 
mayed at  the  coming  of  his  fellow  spies, 
and  they,  intuitively  feeling  that  they 
liad  ill  «>n)o  way  run  counter  to  his 
])lan<,  were  ill  at  case  an<l  constrained 
in  manner;  the  call  was  short  and  cold, 
and  they  made  the  additional  mistake  of 
leaving  lu'fore  Pierce  did,  thus  giving 
Webster  no  chance  to  warn  them  to 
keep  away. 

With  rare  fatuity  they  returned  next 
morning,  and  again  had  the  misfortune 
to  find  a  Confederate  visitor,  no  less  than 
an  officer  from  the  Provost-^farshaTs 
office.  Captain  McCubbin.  a  man  whose 
friendship  the  politic  Webster  had  dili- 
gently cultivated  and  entirely  w(ui.  The 
i)iterview  was  more  ])]ca<ant  than  that 
of  the  previous  day.  McCubbin  was  a 
friendly  soul  and  a  good  talker;  it  was  I 
not  until  ho  was  leaving  that  he  inquired 
])leasantly  whether  they  liad  reported 
themselves  to  the  office  of  the  Provost- 
Marshal.  They  had  not — they  had  been 
examined  by  ^Nfajor  Beale  at  the  Potomac, 
and  their  passports  having  Ix'cn  approved, 
they  had  not  thought  it  necessary,  they 
said.  It  was  most  necessary,  ^IcCubbin 
told  them — but  any  time  within  a  day  or 
iwo  would  do.  IMcCubbin  left,  and  Web-  , 
ster  urged  them  to  see  the  Provost- 
?vfarshal,  obtain  his  permit,  and  at  once 
leave  Richmond. 

They  calk'd  next  day  at  the  office  of 
General  Winder,  commander  of  the  city 
of  Richmond ;  his  examination  was  a 
searching  one,  as  was  to  be  expected,  but 
his  manner  pleasant  and  courteous;  their 
stors'  was  thoroughly  prepared,  and  they 
answered  his  questions  readily;  the  Gen- 
eral expressed  hiniiself  entirely  satisfied, 
shook  hands  with  them,  and  wished  them 
good  day.  Greatly  pleased,  they  hastened 
to  relieve  Webster's  anxiety  by  telling 
him  their  success,  and  to  bid  him  good- 
by.  Hardly  were  they  seated,  when  an 
officer — who  had  undoubtedly  followed 
them  from  General  Winder's  office — called 
to  question  them  regarding  some  trivial 
point  in  their  examination.  When  the 
man  had  gone  Webster  struggled  to  a 
sitting  posture.  "  Leave  the  city !  Leave 
the  city !"  he  cried.  "  The  coming  of 
that  man  means  that  you  are  certain- 
ly suspected !" 

Thev   tried   to   reassure   him,    dwelling 
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on  their  interview  with  Winder,  but  while 
they  spoke,  the  door  opened  and  one  of 
the  provost's  detectives  entered,  accom- 
panied by  Chase  Morton,  whose  home  in 
Washington  had  been  searched  by  Lewis 
and  Scully.  They  had  dreamed  of  dan- 
c^er,  they  awoke — and  found  their  feet  on 
the  trap  of  the  gallows;  in  that  instant 
three  men  and  a  woman  felt  the  rope 
about  their  necks. 

Scully  completely  lost  his  wits;  with- 
out a  word  he  rose  and  v/alked  out  of  the 
open  door;  Lewis  stolidly  faced  an  intro- 
duction and  joined  in  commonplaces  of 
the  talk,  until  presently  he  said  good- 
by  to  Webster  and  left  the  room.  In 
the  hall  he  M^as  joined  by  Scully,  who  had 
in  a  measure  recovered  his  composure; 
as  they  were  about  to  descend  the  stairs 
the  Confederate  detective  stepped  out  of 
AYebster's  room  and  quietly  placed  them 
under  arrest;  other  detectives,  by  whom 
the  house  had  been  surrounded,  closed 
about  them  and  they  were  escorted  to 
General  Winder's  office.  There  young 
Morton  with  positiveness  identified  them 
as  Federal  secret  service  agents,  and  they 
were  sent  immediately  to  Henrico  Jail; 
for  days  they  lay  there,  apparently  for- 
gotten; then  Scully  was  taken  away,  and 
he  did  not  return. 

Lewis,  half  crazed  by  the  uncertainty 
of  Scully's  fate  and  his  own  ultimate 
fate,  joined  with  his  fellow  prisoners  in 
a  mad  plan  to  break  from  the  poorly 
p;uarded  jail;  most  of  them  escaped  into 
the  country,  where  they  wandered  for 
several  days,  suffering  horribly  in  the 
half-frozen  swamps  of  the  Chickahominy ; 
in  little  groups  they  were  recaptured — 
Lewis  and  three  companions  last  of  all — 
brought  back  to  the  city,  placed  in  soli- 
tary confinement,  and  heavily  ironed. 
Two  days  later  Lewis  was  led  to  trial. 

Webster — not  daring  to  make  in- 
quiries— knew  absolutely  nothing  of  his 
two  friends  from  the  time  that  the  de- 
tectives had  followed  Lewis  and  Scully 
out  of  the  room,  until,  days  afterward, 
he  read  in  a  newspaper  that  they  had 
been  arrested  and  were  accused  of  being 
Federal  spies;  then  came  an  order  from 
the  Provost-Marshal,  demanding  the  let- 
ter which  had  been  brought  to  him  by 
the  mien.  Scully  was  the  first  to  be  placed 
'>n  trial,  and  Webster  was  called  on  to 
testify;  but  Webster  was  too  ill  to  be 
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moved,  and  the  court  adjourned  to  his 
bedside  to  take  his  evidence.  He  had 
known  the  men  slightly  since  April,  1861, 
in  Baltimore,  he  testified;  there  they 
were  regarded  as  earnest  secessionists ;  he 
knew  nothing  of  their  being  connected 
with  the  United  States  government  in 
any  way,  knew  nothing  further  than  that 
they  had  unexpectedly  appeared  in  Rich- 
mond with  the  letter;  that  was  all. 
When  the  members  of  the  court,  had  gone, 
Webster  faiiited. 

The  positive  identification  of  the  two 
prisoners  by  members  of  the  Morton  fam- 
ily convicted  them;  Webster,  a  few  days 
later,  read  that  his  friends  had  been 
sentenced  to  be  hanged  within  one  week 
from  the  passing  of  sentence.  His  own 
position  had  been  compromised,  and  some 
of  his  friends  began  to  fall  away,  but  no 
charge  was  made  against  him,  and  it 
seemed  that  he  was  to  escape. 

After  sentence  was  passed,  Lewis  and 
Scully  were  confined  in  Castle  Godwin, 
in  separate  cells;  they  had  not  seen  each 
other  since  thej"  had  been  parted  in  Hen- 
rico Jail,  and  Scully,  feigning  serious 
illness,  pleaded  to  be  allowed  to  see  his 
comrade.  Lewis  was  brought  to  him. 
The  condemned  men  were  left  alone,  and 
presently  Scully,  with  some  hesitation, 
said  that  he  had  sent  for  a  priest,  that, 
as  a  Catholic,  he  must  confess  and  re- 
ceive absolution  before  he  died.  Lewis 
took  instant  alarm.  Would  Webster's 
namie  have  to  be  mentioned,  he  asked. 
Scully  did  not  know;  he  grew  sullen  and 
was  greatly  disturbed. 

Pryce  Lewis  pleaded  with  him.  "  Do 
not  speak  of  Webster,  John !"  he  begged. 

^'  I  tell  you  I  do  not  know  what  I  will 
have  to  say,"  Scully  answered,  irritably. 
And  while  they  still  argued,  a  man  of 
priestly  appearance  came  and  Scully  fol- 
lowed him  away.  Lewis  was  not  taken 
back  to  his  own  cell  for  several  hours. 
As  at  last  he  was  being  hurried  through 
the  halls,  Lewis  passed  detectives  bring- 
ing in  two  prisoners — a  man  and  a 
woman.  Li  the  dim  light  of  the  lan- 
terns, with  their  shifting  shadows,  he 
could  not  be  sure — could  only  be  afraid: 
vjas  it  •  Webster  and  Hattie  Lewis  ? 
What  had  Scully  done? 

Allan  Pinkerton — "  Major  Allen  " — 
with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  was  before 
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^'orktowii  t)n  llic  Pi'iiiuMila;  in  tlie  ini<lst 
of  a  liard  c'ainpaijz:n  lie  scan-<'ly  for  an 
liour  forgot  liis  iiiissinp  iiumi,  Imt  all  his 
inquiries  failed,  until  in  a  captured 
Richmond  jiaper  he  read  that  the  Yankee 
spies,  Scully  and  l.ewis.  were  senteaiced 
t(»  he  hanged.  Then,  l)efore  he  could 
make  a  move  in  their  helialf,  came  the 
more  hitter  news  that  they  were  respited 
for  having  implicated  the  chief  spy  of 
them  all — Timothy  Wehster.  Immediate- 
ly ^Ir.  Pinkei-ton,  accompanied  hy  Cohtnel 
Key  of  CJcncral  McClellan's  stall",  hurried 
to  Wa-hiuf^ton. 

Mr.  l^incoln  was  readily  seen,  aiul  he  too. 
filled  with  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate 
man.  promised  to  call  a  sjx-eial  session  of 
the  Cahinct  to  eonsi<ler  the  case  that  eve- 
ning. ...  In  the  evening  the  C'ahinet  was 
convened,  and  after  a  fidl  diseussion  of  the 
matter  it  was  decided  that  Ihe  only  thin;; 
that  could  be  done  was  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  communicate  with  the 
vehel  authorities  on  the  subject.  ITo  was 
directed  to  authorize  TJeneral  Wool  to  send 
by  flag-of-truce  boat,  or  by  tfdepraph,  a  mes- 
sage to  JcfTerson  Davis,  rejjresenting  that 
the  course  pursued  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment toward  rebel  spies  had  heretofore  been 
lenient  and  forbearing;  that  in  many  cases 
such  persons  liad  been  released  after  a  short 
confinement,  and  that  in  no  instance  ha<l 
any  one  so  charged  ])een  tried  for  his  life, 
or  sentenced  to  deatli.  Tlie  message  c(m- 
cluded  with  the  decided  iniimation  that  if 
the  Confederate  government  ])roceeded  to 
carry  their  sentence  of  death  into  execution, 
the  Federal  government  would  initiate  a 
system  of  retaliation  which  would  amply 
revenge  the  death  of  the  men  now  lield. 

Secretary  Stanton  expressed  in  strong 
terms  his  willingness  to  assist  Webster  to 
the  extent  of  the  resources  of  the  govern- 
ment, hut  he  Mas  but  little  disposed  to  assist 
the  others,  who  had  t)etrayed  their  com- 
]>anion   to   save  their  own   lives. 

Did  they,  of  a  certainty,  "  V)otray  their 
companion  to  save  their  own  lives  "? 

Scully  was  a  Catholic,  and,  under  seal 
of  the  confessional,  said  to  a  man  whom 
he  helieved  to  be  a  priest  (and  who  was 
not)  something  which  implicated  Wehster. 

Lewis  and  Scully  did  confess,  and  their 


cnnfe<si(in  save<i  tluir  lives — after  the 
harm  inneci'iitly  had  been  doni'. 

Ixt  this  terrible  story  be  brought 
swiftly  to  its  more  terrible  end. 

The  trial  of  Timothy  Webster,  civilian 
spy,  was  innnediately  begun  by  a  civil 
court;  the  man  was  still  so  sick  that  lif 
could  iu)t  be  moved,  and  his  trial  was  ai 
fir-t  h<ld  in  tlu'  ])rison.  l^rom  the  In^giii- 
ning  then'  was  no  h(>])e  and  be  had  none; 
yet  instead  of  sinking  he  struggled  up, 
grew  physically  stronger  until  able  to 
take  his  place  at  the  bar.  His  bearing 
)imde  a  womlerfid  impression  upon  all; 
lu'  became  magnificent  in  his  calm  dig- 
nity and  bis  (|ui<'t,  simjile  fearlessness. 
He  was  what  he  was,  aiul  had  <1one  that 
which  he  had  <lone,  for  a  mighty  prin- 
ciple, and  iinw  lie  wa-  given  strength 
greater  tlian  his  own  to  hear  him  up 
until  the  eiul. 

So  different  from  the  swift,  decisive — 
thereby  more  nuu-ciful — court  martial, 
this  trial  "by  process  of  law"  dragged 
its  weary  length  for  three  we(^ks;  witness 
after  witness  was  e.xann'ned;  Lewis  and 
Scully  on  the  stand  faced  their  comrade, 
and  by  their  tesfiiiK.ny — wrung  from 
them  and  given  in  anguish — he  wa-< 
hanged.  And  though  he  had  able  lawyer- 
who  fought  an  able  fight  for  him,  and 
though  the  Fed<u'al  governiucnt  con- 
vened a  special  session  of  its  Cabiiui 
and  threatened  bitter  reprisals,  and 
though  the  woman  who  loved  him — 
Hattie  Lewis — besought  the  wife  of  the 
President  of  the  Confederacy  to  inter- 
cede for  him,  yet  Timothy  Webster,  spy, 
was  justly  convicted  and  justly  hanged. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  1802,  surrounded 
by  a  great  concourse  of  soldiers  and 
citizens  at  Camp  Lee — the  old  Fair 
Grounds  of  Richmond — the  first  spy  of 
the  Rebellion  was  executed. 

'\  .  .  The  knot  came  undone  .  .  . 
and  they  carried  him  back  upon  the 
scaffold;  as  he  stood  swaying  on  the  trap 
for  the  second  time,  he  cried,  from  under 
the  black  hood,  ^ I  suffer  a  double  death  !'  " 

TTattie  Lewis  was  imprisoned  for  a 
year,  Lewis  and  Scully  for  twenty-two 
months,  and  were  then  set  free. 


''  Sisters    Under   Their    Skins '' 

BY   BRANDER    MATTHEWS 


THE  light  March  rain,  which  had 
been  intermittent  all  the  morn- 
ing, ceased  falling  before  Minnie 
llenryson  and  her  mother  had  reached 
Sixth  Avenue.  The  keen  wind  sprang 
lip  again,  and  a  patch  of  blue  sky  ap- 
peared here  and  there  down  the  vista 
of  Twenty-third  Street,  as  they  were 
walking  westward.  There  was  even  a 
suggestion  of  sunshine  far  aw^ay  over 
the  Jersey  hills. 

The  two  ladies  closed  their  umbrellas, 
which  the  west  wind  had  made  it  hard 
for  them  to  hold. 

"  I  believe  that  we  are  going  to  have 
a  pleasant  afternoon,  after  all,"  said  Mrs. 
llenryson.  "  Perhaps  we  had  better 
lunch  down,  here  and  get  all  our  shop- 
ping done  to-day." 

"  Just  as  you  say,  mamma,"  the  daugh- 
ter answered,  a  little  listlessly,  accus- 
tomed to  accept  all  her  mother^s  sudden 
changes  of  plan. 

They  turned  the  corner  and  went  a 
little  way  down  the  avenue,  as  the  brakes 
of  an  up-town  train  scraped  and  squeaked 
when  it  stopped  at  the  station  high  above 
their  heads. 

Mrs.  llenryson  paused  to  look  into  one 
of  the  broad  windows  of  a  gigantic  store. 

"  Minnie,"  she  said,  solemnly,  '^  I  don't 
believe  hats  are  going  to  be  any  smaller 
this  summer,  in  spite  of  all  they  say  in 
the  papers." 

"  It  doesn't  seem  like  it,"  responded 
her  daughter,  perfunctorily.  She  had 
already  bought  her  own  hat  for  the  spring, 
and  just  then  her  mind  was  wandering 
far  afield.  She  v/as  dutifully  accompany- 
ing her  mother  for  a  morning's  shop- 
ping, although  she  would  rather  have  had 
her  time  to  herself,  so  that  she  could  think 
out  the  question  that  was  puzzling  her. 

Her  mother  continued  to  peer  into 
the  window,  comparing  the  hats  vdth 
one  another,  and  Minnie's  attention  was 
arrested  by  a  little  girl  of  eight  who 
stopped  almost  at  her  side  and  stamped 


three  times  on  the  iron  cover  of  an  open- 
ing in  the  sidewalk,  nearly  in  front  of 
the  ^vindow  where  the  two  ladies  were 
standing.  After  giving  this  signal  the 
child  drew  back;  and  in  less  than  a  min- 
ute the  covers  opened  wide,  and  then  an 
elevator  began  to  rise,  bringing  up  a 
middle-aged  man  begrimed  with  oil  and 
coal-dust. 

"Hello,  dad!"  cried  the  child. 

"Hello,  kid!"  he  answered.  "How's 
mother?" 

"  She's  better,"  the  girl  answered. 
"  Xot  so  much  pain." 

"  That's  good,"  the  man  responded. 

"  An'  the  doctor's  been,  an'  he  says 
she's  doin'  fine,"  the  child  continued. 
"  Maybe  she  can  get  up  for  good  next 
week." 

"  That  '11  be  a  sight  for  sore  eyes,  won't 
it,  kid?"  the  father  asked.  "What  you 
got  for  me  to-day?" 

Minnie  was  listening,  although  she  was 
apparently  gazing  intently  at  the  shop- 
vv^indow.  Out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye 
she  saw  the  ehild  hand  a  tin  dinner-pail 
to  the  man  who  had  arisen  from  the 
depths  below.  Then  she  heard  the  young 
voice  particularize  its  contents. 

"  There's  roast-beef  sandwiches  —  I 
made  'em  myself — and  pie,  apple  pie — I 
got  that  at  the  bakery — and  coffee." 

"Coffee,  eh?"  said  the  man.  "That's 
what  I  want  most  of  all.  M;^  throat's  all 
dried  up  with  the  dust.  Guess  I'd  better 
begin  on  that  now."  He  opened  the 
dinner-pail  and  took  a  long  drink  out 
of  it.  "'  That's  pretty  good,'  that  coifee. 
That  went  right  to  the  spot !" 

"  I  made  it,"  the  child  explained, 
proudly. 

"Did  you  now?"  he  answered.  "Well, 
"it's  as  good  as  your  miother's."  Then  a 
bell  rang  down  below;  he  pulled  on  one 
of  the  chains  and  the  elevator  began  to 
go  down  slowly. 

"  vSo  long,  kid,"  he  called,  as  his  head 
sank  to  the  level  of  the  sidewalk. 
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"  Good-by,  dad,"  she  answered,  leaning 
fonvard;  "come  home  as  early  as  you 
can.     .Mother  '11  be  so  glad  to  see  you." 

The  child  waited  until  the  covers  had 
again  closed  over  her  father,  and  then 
she  started  away.  Minnie  Henryson 
turned  and  watched  her  as  she  slipped 
across  the  avenue,  avoiding  the  cars 
and  the  carts  with  the  skill  bom  of 
long  experience. 

At  last  .Mrs.  Henr:y'Son  tore  herself 
away  from  the  window  with  its  flam- 
boyant head-gear.  "  Xo,"  she  said,  em- 
phatically, "  I  don't  really  believe  they're 
going  to  be   any   smaller." 

The  daughter  did  not  answer.  She  was 
thinking  of  the  little  domestic  episode  she 
had  just  witnessed;  and  her  s^^nnpathy 
went  out  to  the  sick  woman,  laid  up  in 
some  dark  tenement  and  waiting  through 
the  long  hours  for  her  husband's  return. 
Her  case  was  sad;  and  yet  she  had  a 
husband  and  a  child  and  a  home  of  her 
own;  her  life  was  fuller  than  the  empty 
existence  of  a  girl  who  had  nothing  to  do 
bnt  to  go  shopping  with  her  mother  and 
to  gad  about  to  teas,  with  now  and  then 
a  dinner  or  a  dance  or  the  theatre.  A 
home  of  her  own,  and  a  husband ! — what 
was  a  woman's  life  without  them  ?  And 
so  it  was  that  what  ^^[innie  had  just  seen 
tied  itself  at  once  into  the  subject  of  her 
thoughts  as  she  walked  silently  down  the 
fivenue  by  the  side  of  her  mother. 

The  trains  rattled  and  squeaked  on  the 
Elevated  almost  over  their  heads;  the 
clouds  scattered  and  a  faint  gleam  of 
Ijale  March  sunshine  at  last  illumined 
the  grayness  of  the  day.  The  noon- 
hour  rush  was  at  its  height,  and  the  side- 
walks w^ere  often  so  thronged  that  mother 
and  daughter  w^ere  separated  for  a  mo- 
ment as  they  tried  to  pick  their  way 
through  the  crowd. 

Vv^hen  they  came  to  the  huge  depart- 
ment store  they  were  seeking,  Mrs. 
ITenryson  stood  inside  the  vestibule  as 
though  deciding  on  her  plan  of  campaign. 

"  Minnie,"  she  promulgated  at  last, 
''  you  had  better  try  and  match  those 
ribbons,  and  I'll  go  up  and  pick  out  the 
rug  for  your  father." 

"  Shall  I  wait  for  you  at  the  ribbon- 
counter?"  the  daughter  asked. 

"  Just  sit  down  and  I'll  come  back  as 
soon  as  I  can.  You  look  a  little  tired 
this  morning,  anyhow." 


*•  I'm  not  the  least  tired,  I  assure  yo\i — 
but  I  didn't  skvp  well  last  night,"  she 
answered,  as  she  went  with  her  mother 
to  the  nearest  elevator. 

When  she  was  left  alone,  she  had  a 
little  sigh  of  relief,  as  though  she  was 
glad  to  be  able  to  let  her  thoughts  run 
where  they  would  without  interruption. 
She  walked  slowly  to  the  ribbon-counter 
in  a  far  corner  of  the  store,  unconscious 
of  the  persons  upon  whom  her  eyes  rested. 
She  was  thinking  of  herself  and  of  her 
own  future.  She  wondered  whether  that 
future  was  then  hanging  in  the  balance. 

She  had  early  discovered  that  she  was 
not  very  pretty,  although  her  mother  was 
always  telling  her  that  she  had  a  good 
figure;  and  she  had  reached  the  age  of 
twenty-two  without  having  had  any  par- 
ticular attention  from  any  man.  She 
had  begun  to  ask  herself  whether  any 
man  ever  would  single  her  out  and  make 
her  interested  in  him  and  implore  her 
to  be  his  wife.  And  now  in  the  past 
few  months  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  this 
dream  might  come  true.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  Addison  W.\nigard  had  been 
attentive  all  through  the  winter.  Other 
girls  had  noticed  it  too,  and  had  teased 
her  about  it.  Tie  had  been  her  partner 
three  times  at  the  dances  of  the  Cotillion 
of  One  Hundred.  And  when  some  of  the 
men  of  that  wide  circle  had  got  up  the 
Thursday  Theatre  Club,  he  had  joined 
only  after  he  had  found  out  that  she  was 
going  to  be  a  member.  She  recalled  that 
he  had  told  her  that  he  did  not  care  for 
the  theatre,  and  that  he  was  so  busy  he 
felt  he  had  no  right  to  go  out  in  the 
evening.  The  managing-clerk  of  a  push- 
ing law  firm  could  not  control  his  own 
time  even  after  office  hours;  and  there 
had  been  one  night  when  he  was  to  be 
her  escort  at  the  Theatre  Club  a  box 
of  flowers  had  come  at  six  o'clock,  with 
a  note  explaining  that  unexpected  busi- 
ness forced  him  to  break  the  engagement. 
And  the  seat  beside  her  had  been  vacant 
all  the  evening. 

Even  when  she  came  to  the  ribbon - 
counter  she  did  what  she  had  to  do 
mechanically,  with  her  thoughts  ever 
straying  from  her  duty  of  matching 
widths  and  tints.  Her  mind  kept  es- 
caping from  the  task  in  hand  and  per- 
sisted in  recalling  the  incidents  of  her 
intimacy  with  him. 
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After  she  had  made  her  purchases,  she 
took  a  seat  at  the  end  of  the  counter, 
which  happened  to  be  more  or  less 
deserted  just  then.  Three  shop-girls, 
who  had  gathered  to  gossip  during  the 
noon  lull  in  trade,  looked  at  her  casually 
as  she  sat  down,  and  then  went  on  with 
their  own  conversation,  which  was  pitched 
in  so  shrill  a  key  that  she  could  not  help 
hearing  it. 

''  She  says  to  him,  she  says,  '  Willy, 
I'll  report  you  every  time  I  catch  you, 
see?'  and  she's  reported  him  three  times 
this  morning  already.  That  ain't  what 
a  real  lady  ought  to  do,  I  don't  think." 

"  Who'd  she  report  him  to  ?"  one  of  the 
other  "  salesladies  "  asked. 

"  Twice  to  Mr.  Maguire.  Once  she  re- 
ported him  to  Mr.  Smith,  and  he  didn't 
take  no  notice.  He  just  laughed.  But 
Mr.  Maguire,  he  talked  to  Willy  some- 
thin'  fierce.  And  you  know  Willy's  got 
to  stand  it,  for  he's  got  that  cross  old 
mother  of  his  to  keep;  he  has  to  get  her 
four  quarts  of  paralyzed  milk  every  day, 
Sundays  too." 

Then  the  third  of  the  group  broke  in: 
"  Mr.  Maguire  tried  it  on  me  once,  but 
I  gave  it  to  him  back,  straight  from  the 
shoulder.  I  ain't  going  to  have  him 
call  me  down ;  not  much.  I  know  my 
business,  don't  I?  I  don't  need  no  little 
snip  of  a  red-headed  Irishman  to  tell  me 
what  to  do.  I  was  born  here,  I  was, 
and  I'm  not  taking  any  back  talk  from 
him,  even  if  he  has  a  front  like  the 
court-house !" 

The  second  girl,  whose  voice  was 
gentler,  then  remarked :  "  Well,  I  would- 
n't be  too  hard  on  Mr.  Maguire  to-day. 
I  guess  he's  got  troubles  of  his  own." 

"What's  that?"  cried  the  first  of  the 
three,  whose  voice  was  the  sharpest. 
'^  Has  Sadie  Jones  thrown  him  down 
again '?" 

"  I  didn't  know  a  thing  about  it  till 
this  mornin',  when  I  saw  the  ring  on  her 
other  finger,"  the  second  saleslady  ex- 
plained, delighted  to  be  the  purveyor  of 
important  information.  "  Mazie  says 
Sadie  didn't  break  it  off  again  till  last 
inght  after  he'd  brought  her  back  from 
the  Lady  Dazzlers'  Mask  and  Civic.  And 
she  waited  till  they  got  into  the  trolley 
comin'  honje.  An'  he'd  taken  her  in  to 
supper,  too." 

"  That's  so,"  the  third  girl  said,  "  and 


Mr.  Maguire's  takin'  it  terrible.  He 
came  across  the  street  this  morning  just 
before  me,  and  he  had  his  skates  on.  I 
v/as  waitin'  to  see  him  go  in  the  mud- 
gutter.  Then  he  saw  the  copper  on  the 
beat,  and  he  made  an  awful  brace.  Gee, 
but  I  thought  he  was  pinched  sure!" 

"  Mr.  Smith  caught  on  to  him,"  said 
the  first,  with  her  sharp  voice,  "  and 
Willy  heard  him  say  he'd  be  all  right 
again,  and  he  had  only  the  fill  of 
a  pitcher." 

"  And  Sadie's  goin'  to  keep  the  ring, 
too.  She  says  she  earned  it  trying  to 
keep  him  straight,"  the  third  girl  went 
on.  "  It's  a  dead  ringer  for  a  diam,ond, 
even  if  it  ain't  the  real  thing.  He  says 
it  is." 

Two  customers  came  up  at  this  junc- 
ture, and  the  group  of  salesladies  had  to 
dissolve.  A  series  of  shrill  whistles  came 
in  swift  succession,  and  a  fire-engine 
rushed  down  the  avenue,  followed  by  a 
hook-and-ladder  truck;  and  the  girl  with 
the  kindly  voice  went  over  toward  the 
door  to  look  at  them,  leaving  Minnie 
Henryson  again  to  her  own  thoughts. 

She  asked  herself  if  she  was  really 
getting  interested  in  Addison  Wyngard. 
And  she  could  not  answer  her  own  ques- 
tion. Of  course  it  had  been  very  pleas- 
ant to  feel  that  he  was  interested  in  her. 
And  she  thought  he  really  was  interested. 
He  had  told  her  that  he  did  not  like 
his  position  with  Smyth,  Mackellar  & 
Hubbard,  and  a  classmate  at  Columbia 
had  offered  him  a  place  with  a  railroad 
company  down  in  Texas.  But  he  had 
said  that  he  hated  to  give  up  the  law  and 
to  leave  New  York — and  all  his  friends. 
And  as  he  said  that,  he  looked  at  her. 
She  had  felt  that  he  was  implying  that 
she  was  the  reason  why  he  was  unwilling 
to  go.  She  remembered  that  she  had 
laughed  lightly  as  she  rejoined  that  she 
would  feel  homesick  herself  if  she  went 
out  of  sight  of  the  Madison  Square 
Tower.  He  had  answered  that  there 
were  other  things  in  New  York  besides 
the  Diana,  things  just  as  distant  and 
just  as  unattainable.  And  to  that  she 
had  made  no  response. 

Then  he  had  told  her  that  he  had  an- 
other classmate  in  the  ofiice  of  the  Cor- 
poration Counsel,  Judge  McKinley;  there 
v^as  a  vacancy  there,  and  his  name  had 
been   suggested   to   the  judge.      She  had 
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smiled  and  expressed  the  ho\>c  that  lie 
mig:lit  get  the  appointment.  And  now, 
as  she  sat  there  alone,  with  the  stir  and 
bustle  of  the  department  store  all  about 
her,  she  felt  certain  as  never  Ix'fore  that 
if  he  did  get  the  place  be  would  be  as- 
sured that  he  had  at  last  money  cut. ugh 
to  marrj'  on,  and  that  he  would  ask  her 
to  be  his  wife.  H  she  accepted  him. 
she  would  have  a  husband  and  a  home  of 
her  own.  She  v.-ould  have  her  chance 
for  the  fuller  life  that  can  come  to  a 
woman  only  when  she  is  able  to  fulfil 
her  destiny. 

Later  he  had  found  a  chance  to  say 
that  he  was  going  to  stick  it  out  in  New 
York  a  little  longer — and  then,  if  the 
Texas  ofFcr  was  still  open,  he'd  have  to 
take  it.  He  had  paused  to  hear  what  she 
would  say  to  that.  And  all  she  had  said 
was  that  Texas  did  seem  a  long  way  off. 
She  had  given  him  no  encouragement : 
she  had  been  polite,  nothing  more.  If 
he  did  ever  propose  and  if  she  should  re- 
fuse him,  he  could  never  reproach  her 
for  having  lured  him  on. 

Suddenly  it  seemed  to  her  that  this 
chilly  attitude  of  hers  was  contemptible. 
The  man  wanted  her — and  for  the  fii-st 
time  she  began  to  suspect  ttiat  all  the 
woman  in  her  wanted  him  to  want  hor. 
She  hated  herself  for  having  been  so  un- 
responsive, so  discouraging,  so  cold.  She 
knew  that  he  was  a  man  of  character  and 
of  ability,  a  clean  man,  a  man  his  wife 
might  be  proud  of.  And  she  had  looked 
ahead  sharply  and  realized  bow  desolate 
the  Cotillion  of  One  Hundred  and  the 
Thursday  Theatre  Club  would  be  for  her 
if  Addison  Wyngard  should  go  to  Texas, 
after  all.  She  began  to  fear  that  if  he 
did  decide  to  leave  New  York,  he  would 
never  dare  to  ask  her  to  marry  him. 

Then  she  looked  around  her  and  began 
to  wonder  what  could  be  keeping  her 
mother  so  long.  She  happened  to  see  the 
door  of  the  store  open,  as  a  tall  girl  came 
in  with  a  high  pompadour  and  an  im- 
mense black  hat  adorned  with  three  ag- 
gressive silver  feathers. 

The  newcomer  advanced  toward  the 
ribbon-counter,  where  she  was  greeted 
effusively  by  two  of  the  salesladies. 

"  For  pity's  sake,"  cried  one  of  them, 
'^  I  ain't  seen  you  for  a  month  of 
Sundays !" 

"  Addie  Brown !"  said  the  other.    '•  And 


you  haven't  been  back  here  to  soc  us  oM 
friends  since  1  don't  know  when." 

"  Addie  Cameron  now,  if  you  pltase."' 
and  the  newcomer  bridled  a  little  as  she 
gave  herself  her  married  name.  **  An'  I 
was  comin'  in  last  Saturday,  but  1  had 
to  have  my  teeth  fixed  first,  and  I  went 
to  dentist  after  dentist  and  they  were  all 
full,  and  I  was  tired  out.'' 

"  Well,  it's  Addie.  any  way  you  fi.x  it," 
resiwnded  one  of  tin  salesladies,  "and 
we're  glad  to  .«K^e  you  back,  even  if  we  did 
think  you'd  shook  us  for  keeps.  Is  this 
gettin'  married  all  it's  cracked  up  to  be?'' 

''  It's  fine,''  the  bride  replied,  "  an'  I 
wouldn't  never  come  back  here  on  no  ac- 
count. Not  but  what  things  ain't  what 
I'd  like  altOLrether.  I  went  to  the  Girls' 
Friendly  last  night,  and  there  was  that 
^[iss  Van  Antwerp  that  runs  our  class, 
and  she  was  so  interested,  for  all  she's  one 
of  the  Four  Hundred.  An'  she  wanted 
to  know  about  Sam,  an'  I  told  her  he 
was  a  good  man  an'  none  l)etter,  an'  I  was 
perfectly  satistie<l.  *  But,  ^liss  Van  Ant- 
weri),'  I  says  to  her,  I  says,  '  don't  you 
never  marry  a  policeman — their  hours 
are  so  inconvenient.  You  can't  never 
tell  when  he's  comin'  home.'  That's  what 
I  told  her,  for  she's  always  interested." 

The  other  two  salesladies  laughed,  and 
one  of  them  asked,  "  What  did  Miss  Van 
Antwerp  say  to  that  ?" 

"  She  just  said  that  she  wasn't  thinkin' 
of  gettin'  married,  but  she'd  remember 
my  advice.'' 

"  I  ain't  thinkin'  of  gettin'  married, 
either,"  said  one  of  the  salesladies,  the 
one  with  the  gentler  voice,  "  but  I've  had 
a  dream  an'  it  may  come  true.  I  dreamed 
there  was  a  young  feller,  handsome  he 
was  too,  and  the  son  of  a  charge  customer. 
You've  seen  her,  the  old  stiff  with  those 
furs  and  the  big  diamond  earrings,  that's 
so  fussy  .always  and  so  partic'lar,  for  all 
she  belongs  to  the  Consumers'  League." 

"  I  know  who  you  mean ;  horrid  old 
thing  she  is,  too,"  interrupted  the  other; 
"  but  I  didn't  know  she  had  a  son." 

"  I  don't  know  it,  either,"  was  the  re- 
ply. "But  that's  what  I  dreamed — and 
I  dreamed  it  three  nights  runnin',  too. 
Fierce,  w^asn't  it?  An'  he  kept  hangin' 
round  and  wantin'  to  make  a  date  to 
take  me  to  the  opera.  Said  he  could 
talk  French  an'  he'd  tell  me  what  it  was 
all  about.    An'--" 
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Just  then  the  iloor-wan'?:er  called  '^  For- 
v^^ard!"  as  a  customer  came  to  the  other 
end  of  the  counter;  and  the  girl  with  the 
gentle  voice  moved  away. 

Minnie  Henry  son  wondered  whether 
this  floor-walker  was  Mr.  Maguire  or  Mr. 
Smith.  Under  the  suggestion  of  his 
stare,  whichever  he  was,  Addie  Cameron 
and  the  other  shop-girl  moved  away  to- 
ward the  door,  and  the  rest  of  their  con- 
versation was  lost  to  the  listener. 

She  did  not  know  how  long  she  con- 
tinued to  sit  there,  while  customers 
loitered  before  the  ribbon-counter  and 
fingered  the  stock  and  asked  questions. 
She  heard  the  fire-engines  come  slowly 
back;  and  above  the  murmur  which  arose 
all  over  the  store  she  caught  again  the 
harsh  grinding  of  the  brakes  on  the 
Elevated  in  the  avenue.  Then  she  rose, 
as  she  saw  her  mother  looking  for  her. 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  keep  you  waiting 
so  long,"  Mrs.  Henryson  explained ;  "  but 
I  couldn't  seem  to  find  just  the  rug  I 
wanted  for  your  father.  You  know  he's 
always  satisfied  with  anything,  so  I  have 
to  be  particular  to  get  something  he'll 
really  like.  And  then  I  met  Mrs.  Mc- 
Kinley,  and  we  had  to  have  a  little  chat." 


Minnie  looked  at  her  mother.  She  had 
forgotten  that  the  wife  of  the  Corpora- 
tion Counsel  was  a  friend  of  her  moth- 
er's ;  and  she  wondered  whether  she  could 
get  her  mother  to  say  a  good  word  for 
Addison  Wyngard. 

Mother  and  daughter  threaded  their 
way  through  the  swarm  of  shoppers  to- 
ward the  door  of  the  store. 

"  By  the  way,  Minnie,"  said  her  moth- 
er, just  as  they  came  to  the  entrance, 
"  didn't  you  tell  me  that  young  Mr. 
Wyngard  sat  next  you  at  the  theatre  the 
other  night  at  that  Thursday  Club  of 
yours  ?     That's  his  name,  isn't  it  ?" 

"  Mr.  Wyngard  did  sit  next  to  me  one 
evening,"  the  daughter  answered,  not 
looking  up. 

'*  Well,  Mrs.  McKinley  saw  you,  and 
so  did  the  judge.  He  says  that  this 
young  Wyngard  is  a  clever  lawyer — and 
he's  going  to  take  him  into  his  office." 

And  then  they  passed  out  into  the 
avenue  flooded  with  spring  sunshine. 

Minnie  took  a  long  breath  of  fresh 
air  and  she  raised  her  head.  It  seemed 
to  her  almost  as  though  she  could  al- 
ready feel  a  new  ring  on  the  third  fin- 
ger of  her  left  hand. 


The    Schooling    of    Typhoeus 

BY  ARTHUR    STRINGER 

' 'T^WAS  he  who  mocked,  this  many  a  year: 
J        "  If  Ye  who  hide  and  hold  aloof 

Are  Gods  indeed,  I  curse  Ye  here. 
That  death  may  bring  its  proof! 


"  So  strike.  Most  High,  whom  now  I  curse ! 

Strike,  Gods!     Your  vengeance  I  invite, 
That  in  my  heart  some  proof  I  nurse 

As  Ye  abstain,  or  smite!" 

And  hy  the  hand  and  riven  veil, 
The  grifn  holt  from  the  open  day, 

He,  when   his  gift  could  not  avail, 
T)ead  in  his  wisdom  lay! 


A    Group   of    Pre-Raphaelite    Poets 


HV    F(U<n    MADOX    UUEFFKk 


IT  has  always  seeiiie<t  ;it  nr-i  -iirni  u 
mysten*  to  me  how  in  thf  sevontio«s 
and  ci^'hties  siicli  an  inordinate  niim- 
IxT  of  poets  managed  to  live  in  the 
gloom  of  central  London.  Nowadays, 
English  poets  live — and  I  liave  iva-^ou 
for  knowing  the  addres>e-  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  them — Kngli-h  poet-^ 
live,  they  cannot  hy  any  sti-etch  of  the 
imagination  be  said  to  floiiri-^h,  \ndess 
they  have  what  is  called  jn-ivate  mean- — 
they  live  in  Bedford  Park,  a  few  in 
Chelsea,  and  a  great  many  in  the  coun- 
try. Bedford  Park  is  a  sort  of  rash  (»f 
villas  crowded  not  so  \Qry  close  together 
or  so  verj'  far  out  of  town ;  Chelsea  ha> 
the  river  to  give  it  air.  At  any  rate  the 
poets  of  to-day  crowd  towards  the  light. 

But  in  those  old  days  they  seemed  filled 
v.'ith  a  passion  for  gloom.  For  I  cannot 
imagine  anything  much  more  Cimmerian 
than  Bloorasbury  and  the  west  central 
districts  of  the  capital  of  England.  Yet 
here — I  am  speaking  only  impression- 
istically — all  the  Pre-Kaphaolite  poets 
seemed  to  crowd  together,  full  of  en- 
thusiasms, pouring  forth  endless  songs 
about  the  loves  of  Lancelot  and  Guine- 
vere, about  music  and  moonlight.  You 
have  to  think  of  it  as  a  region  of  soot- 
blackened  brick  houses,  with  here  and 
there  black  squares  whose  grimy  trees 
reach  up  into  a  browriish  atmosphere. 
What  there  is  not  black  is  brownish. 
Yet  here  all  these  dead  poets  seemed  to 
live.  Fitzroy  Square,  of  which  I  have 
written,  is  such  a  square;  the  Rossetti> 
always  circled  round  Bloomsbury.  Though 
D.  G.  Rossetti  travelled  as  far  afield 
as  Chelsea,  William  Rossetti  until  very 
lately  lived  in  Euston  Square,  which,  to 
celebrate  a  murder,  changed  its  name  to 
Endsleigh  Gardens;  and  Christina — who 
for  me  is  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  the 
poets  of  the  nineteenth  century' — died  in 
Woburn  Square. 

I  suppose  they  sang  of  Lancelot  and 
Guinevere  to   take  their  own  minds   off 


iIm'II'  -iirruiindiiiL:-.  having  \)vv\\  driven 
into  tlieir  surroundings  l)y  the  combined 
<lesire  for  cheap  rents  and  res|x*ctalil  • 
addresses.  Some  of  them  were  consciou- 
<»t"  tlie  gloom,  some  no  douiit  were  not. 
Mr.  Joaipiin  Miller,  coming  from  Nica- 
ragua and  Arizona  to  stay  for  a  time  in 
Gower  Street — surely  the  longest,  the 
grayest,  and  the  most  cruel  of  all  London 
streets — tin-  author  of  Songs  of  tlm 
S terms  was  greeted  rapturously  by  the 
Pr»'-Raphaelite  poet^  and  wrote  of  life 
in  London  as  a  rusli.  a  whirl,  a  glow — 
all  the  life  of  the  world.  Ho  wrote 
i'c<tatieally  and  at  the  same  time  with 
humility,  pouring  out  his  verses  as  one 
privileged  to  be  at  the  table  with  all 
the  great  ones  of  the  earth.  In  the  morn- 
inc<  he  rode  in  the  Row  among  the 
''  swells."  wearing  a  red  shirt,  cowboy 
boots,  and  a  sombrero;  in  the  evenings 
he  attended  in  the  same  costume  at  the 
dinners  of  the  great  intellectuals,  where 
lu'illiantly  he  was  a  feature.  Llad  he  not 
been  with  Walker  the  fili])uster  in  Nica- 
ragua? I  can  dimly  remember  the  face 
of  ^Fark  Twain — or  was  it  Bret  Harte? — 
standing  l>etween  open  folding  doors  at 
a  party,  gazing  in  an  odd,  puzzled  man- 
ner at  this  brilliant  phenomenon.  I  fancy 
the  great  writer,  whichever  it  was,  was 
not  too  pleased  that  this  original  should 
represent  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  United  States  in  the  eyes  of  the  poets. 
But  Mr.  Miller  did  them  good,  if  it  were 
an  injustice  to  Boston.  He  represented 
for  the  poets  Roinance. 

But  if  Mr.  Miller  saw,  in  London,  life, 
light,  and  the  hope  of  fame,  and  if  some 
others  of  the  poets  saw  it  in  similar  terms, 
there  were  others  who  saw  it  in  terms 
realistic  enough.  Thus  poor  James 
Thomson,  writinc  as  B.  V.,  sang  of  the 
City  of  Dreadful  Night  and,  we  arc 
told,  drank  himself  to  death.  That  was 
the  grisly  side  of  it.  If  you  were  a  poet, 
^ou  lived  in  deep  atmospheric  gloom,  and 
to  relieve  vourself,  to  see  color,  you  must  | 
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sing  of  Lancelot  and  Guinevere.  If 
the  visions  would  not  come,  you  must  get 
stimulants  to  give  you  them.  I  remem- 
ber as  a  child  being  present  in  the 
drawing-room  of  a  relative  just  before 
a  dinner  at  which  Tennyson  and  Brown- 
ing had  been  asked  to  meet  a  rising  poet 
to  whom  it  was  desired  to  give  a  friendly 
lift.  It  was  the  longest  and  worst  quarter 
of  an  hour  possible.  The  celebrities 
fidgeted,  did  not  talk,  looked  in  Olym- 
pian m.anners  at  their  watches.  At  last 
they  went  in  to  dinner  without  the  young 
poet.  I  was  too  little  and  too  nervous 
to  tell  them  that  half  an  hour  before  I 
had  seen  the  poor  fellow  lying  hope- 
lessly drunk  across  a  whelk-stall  in  the 
Euston  Road. 

But  I  think  one  of  the  grimmest  stories 
tJiat  I  have  ever  heard  of  that  time  and 
neighborhood  was  told  me  by  the  late  Mr. 
William  Sharp.  Mr.  Sharp  was  himself 
a  poet  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  though 
later  he  wrote  as  Fiona  Macleod,  and  thus 
joined  the  Celtic  school  of  poetry  that 
still  flourishes  in  the  person  of  Mr.  W.  B. 
Yeats.  Mr.  Sharp  had  gone  to  call  on 
Philip  Marston,  the  blind  author  of  Song- 
iide  and  of  many  other  poems  that  in 
that  day  were  considered  to  be  a  certain 
passport  to  immortality.  Going  up  the 
gloomy  stairs  of  a  really  horrible  house 
near  Gower  Street  Station,  he  heard  iiro- 
ceeding  from  the  blind  poet's  rooms  a 
loud  sound  of  growling,  punctuated  with 
muffled  cries  for  help.  lie  found  the  poor 
blind  man  in  the  clutches  of  the  poet  I 
have  just  omitted  to  name — crushed  be- 
neath him  and,  I  think,  severely  bitten. 
This  poet  had  had  an  attack  of  delirium, 
tremens  and  imagined  himself  a  Bengal 
tiger.  Leaving  Marston,  ho  sprang  on 
all-fours  toward  Sharp,  but,  bursting  a 
blood-vessel,  he  collapsed  on  the  floor. 
Sharp  lifted  him  on  to  the  sofa.  Sharp  took 
Marston  into  another  room,  and  then 
rushed  hatless  through  the  streets  to  the 
hospital  that  was  round  the  corner.  The 
surgeon  in  charge,  himself  drunk,  and 
seeing  Sharp  covered  with  blood,  insisted 
on  giving  him  in  charge  for  murder; 
Sharp  himself,  always  a  delicate  man, 
fainted.  The  poet  was  dead  of  hemor- 
rhage before  assistance  reached  him. 

But  in  gloom  and  amid  horror  they 
sang  on  bravely  of  Lancelot  and  Guine- 
vere,    Merlin     and     Vivien,     ballads     of 
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stalls  and  scrips,  of  music  and  moonlight. 
They  did  not,  that  is  to  say,  much  look 
at  the  life  that  was  around,  them;  in 
amid  the  glooms  they  built  immaterial 
pleasure-houses.  They  were  not  brave 
enough — that,  I  suppose,  is  why  they  are 
very  few  of  them  remembered  and  few  of 
them  great. 

I  have,  however,  very  little  sense  of 
proportion  in  this  particular  matter. 
There  were  Philip  Bourke  Marston, 
Arthur  O'Shaughenessy,  "  B.  V.,"  Theo 
Marzials,  Gordon  Hake,  Christina  Ros- 
setti,  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  Mr.  Hall 
Caine,  Oliver  Madox  Brown,  Mr.  Watts 
Dunton,  Mr.  Swinburne,  D.  G.  Rossetti, 
Robert  Browning!  .  .  .  All  these  names 
have  been  exceedingly  familiar  to  my 
mouth  and  ears  ever  since  I  could  speak 
or  hear.  In  their  own  day  each  of  them 
was  a  great  and  serious  fact.  For  there 
was  a  time — yes,  really  there  was  a  time! 
— when  the  publication  of  a  volume  of 
poems  was  still  an  event — an  event  mak- 
ing great  names,  and  fortunes  not  merely 
mediocre.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  in 
the  seventies  and  eighties  carriages  still 
blocked  Albemarle  Street,  but  if  Mr. 
O'Shaughenessy  was  understood  to  l>e 
putting  the  finishing  touches  to  the  proof- 
sheets  of  his  next  volume  there  arose  an 
immense  excitement  among  all  the  other 
poets  and  all  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Circle 
and  all  tlie  outsiders  connected  with  the 
Circle  and  all  the  friends  of  all  the  out- 
siders. What  the  book  was  going  to  be 
like  was  discussed  eagerly.  So  and  so 
was  understood  to  have  seen  the  proof- 
sheets,  and  what  the  Athenosum  would 
say,  or  what  the  Afhenceum  did  say, 
excited  all  the  circumjacent  authors 
(piite  as  much  as  nowadays  the  winning 
of  the  Derby  by  a  horse  belonging  to  his 
Majesty  the  King.  Nowadays  all  these 
things  are  most  extraordinarily  changed. 
Small  volumes  of  poems  descend  upon 
one's  head  in  an  unceasing  shower.  They 
come  so  quick  that  one  cannot  even  imag- 
ine that  the  authors  have  time  themselves 
to  read  the  proof-sheets.  TFow  much  less, 
then,  their  friends!  But  as  for  fame 
or  fortune!   ... 

I  am-  acquainted  with,  an  author — I  am 
much  too  well  acquainted  with  an  author 
who  one  day  had  what  in  the  language 
of  the  nineties  w^as  called  "a  boom."  At 
the   height    of   this    agreeable   period   he 
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published  a  volume  of  poems.  It  cannot 
]ye  said  that  the  press  did  not  receive  him 
rapturously:  he  received  a  column  and 
a  half  of  praise  in  the  Daily  Telegraph, 
something  more  than  a  column  in  the 
T)aihj  Chronicle,  just  over  two  columns 
in  The  Times  itself,  and  three  lines  of 
contempt  in  TJie  Spectator,  which  alone 
in  the  eighties  would  have  sufficed  to 
make  the  fortune  of  any  poet.  Of  this 
\olume  of  poems,  heralded  and  boomed 
as  it  was  and  published  in  the  year  1908, 
the  public  demanded  seventeen  copies. 
Exactly  seventeen  I  I  remember  lx?ing 
informed  by  a  person  in  authority  that 
the  sale  of  the  last  volume  of  poems  that 
Swinbunie  published  was  exactly  six 
hundred  copies,  of  which  four  hundred 
and  eighty  were  bought  in  Germany, 
leaving  one  hundred  and  twenty  enthu- 
siasts for  the  British  Isles  and  the  rest 
of  the  Continent.  And  this  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  record  of  indifference  heroic  in 
itself.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  a  record 
particularly  interesting,  however,  to  any- 
body who  is  not  interested  in  poets.  But 
faced  with  these  facts,  both  of  the  outside 
and  inside,  I  may  well  be  excused  if  I 
Bay  that  I  have  not  any  sense  of  propor- 
tion, or  any  but  the  remotest  idea  as  to 
the  relative  value  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
or  semi-Pre-Raphaelite  poets. 

My  childhood  was  in  many  respects  a 
singular  one.  The  names  of  these  dis- 
tinguished persons  were  as  much  in  daily 
use  in  my  grandfathers  house  when  I 
was  a  child,  and  many  of  the  distin- 
guished persons  w^ere  nearly  as  often  in 
the  house  itself  as  are  in  England  such 
ordinar;^^  household  things  as  Black's 
mustard,  Dash's  Worcestershire  sauce,  or 
as,  in  the  case  of  the  United  States, 
that  beverage  which  lately  I  saw  every- 
w^here  advertised  in  enormous  letters  that 
seemed  to  flame  from  New  York  to  Phila- 
delphia conveying  the  command :  "  Drink 
Boxie.  You  will  not  like  it  at  first."  I 
could  not.  that  is  to  say,  think  that  D.  G. 
Rossetti  was  a  person  any  more  remark- 
able than  the  gentleman  with  gold  braid 
round  his  hat  who  opened  for  me  the 
locked  gates  of  Fitzroy  Square,  or  that 
when  I  shook  hands  wath  a  clergyman 
called  Eranz  Liszt  it  was  any  more  of 
an  event  than  when,  as  I  was  enjoined  to 
do,  I  performed  the  same  ceremony, 
politely,  with  the  cook's  husband.    Dimly, 


Init  with  vi\id  pat  ••lies,  1  reiuemU'r  being 
taken- for  a  walk  l)y  my  father  along  what 
ai)peared  to  me  to  be  a  gray-stone  quay. 
I  presume  it  was  the  Chelsea  Embank- 
ment ;  and  there  we  met  a  vers-  old,  long- 
iK'arded  man  who  frightened  me  quiti" 
a<  nuich  as  any  of  the  other  great  Vic- 
torian figures,  who,  in  the  eye  of  a  child, 
api)eared  monumental,  loud-voiced,  and 
distressing.  This  particular  gentleman, 
at  the  instance  of  my  grandfather,  re- 
lated to  me  liow  he  had  once  been  at 
Weimar.  In  a  garden  restaurant  beneath 
a  may  tree  in  bloom  he  had  seen  Schiller 
and  Goethe  drinking  coft'ee  together.  lie 
had  given  a  waiter  a  thaler  to  be  allowed 
to  put  on  a  white  ai^ron  and  to  wait  upon 
those  two  world-<^haking  men,  who,  in 
court  dress  with  wigs  and  swords,  sat  at 
a  damask-covered  table.  lie  had  waited 
upon  them.  Later,  I  remember  that 
while  I  was  standing  with  my  father 
beside  the  doorstep  in  Tite  Street  of  the 
house  that  I  was  entering,  I  fell  down 
and  he  bent  over  to  assist  me  to  rise. 
His  name  was  Thomas  Carlyle,  but  he 
is  almost  conformded  in  my  mind  with 
a  gentleman  called  Pepper.  Pepper  very 
much  resembled  Carlyle,  except  that  he 
was  exceedingly  dirty.  He  used  to  sell 
penny  dreadfuls,  which  I  was  forbidden 
to  purchase;  and  I  think  the  happiest 
times  of  my  childhood  were  spent  in  a 
large  coal-cellar  into  which  I  used  te 
lock  myself  to  read  of  the  exploits  of 
Harkaway  Dick,  who  lived  in  a  hollow 
tree,  possessed  a  tame,  black  panther,  and 
a  pair  of  Winchester  repeating  rifles,' with 
which  at  one  sitting  he  shot  no  less  than 
forty-five  pirates  through  a  loophole  in 
the  bark  of  the  tree.  I  think  I  have 
never  since  so  fully  tasted  of  the  joys  of 
life,  not  even  when  Captain  Hook  .  .  .  but 
^vhat  ^vas  even  Peter  Pan  to  compare  with 
Harkaway  Dick ! 

There  were  all  these  things  jumbled  up 
in  my  poor  little  mind  together.  I  pre- 
sume I  should  not  remember  half  so  vivid- 
ly the  story  of  Carlyle  and  the  author  of 
Wilhelm  Meister  if  my  father  had  not 
subsequently  frequently  jogged  my  mem- 
ory upon  the  point.  My  father  was  a  man 
of  an  encyclopaedic  knowledge,  and  had  a 
great  respect  for  the  attainments  of  the 
distinguished.  He  used,  I  remember,  ha- 
bitually to  call  me  "  The  patient  but  ex- 
ceedingly stupid  donkey."     This  phrase  oc- 
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eurred  in  Mayor's  spelling-book  which  he 
read  as  a  boy  in  the  city  of  Miinster  in 
Westphalia,  where  he  was  bom.  He  had 
a  memory  that  was  positively  extraordi- 
nary and  a  gift  of  language  no  less  great. 
Thus,  while  his  native  language  was  Ger- 
man, he  was  for  a  long  course  of  years 
musical  critic  to  The  Times,  London 
correspondent  to  Tlie  Franlcfurter  Zeit- 
ung,  London  musical  correspondent  to  Le 
Menestrel  of  Paris  and  of  the  Trihuna 
of  Rome.  He  was  also,  I  believe,  in  his 
day  the  greatest  authority  upon  the 
troubadours  and  the  Romance  languages, 
and  wrote  original  poems  in  modern 
Provengal.  He  was,  moreover,  a  favorite 
pupil  of  Schopenhauer,  and  the  bad  boy 
of  his  family.  He  was  a  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy of  Gottingen  University,  at  that 
time  premier  university  of  Germany, 
though  he  had  made  his  studies  at  the 
inferior  institution  in  Berlin.  Erom 
Berlin  he  was  expelled  because  of  his 
remarkable  memory.  The  circumstances 
were  as  follows : 

My  father  occupied  a  room  in  a  hotel 
which  had  a  balcony  overlooking  the 
Spree.  In  the  same  hotel,  but  in  the  next 
room,  there  dwelt  the  rector  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  it  happened  that  one  of  the 
Prussian  princes  was  to  be  present  at 
the  ceremony  of  conferring  degrees. 
Thus  one  evening  my  father  was  sitting 
upon  his  balcony,  while  next  door  the 
worthy  rector  read  the  address  that  he 
was  afterw^ard  to  deliver  to  the  prince. 
Apparently  the  younger  members  of  the 
institution  addressed  the  prince  before 
the  dons.  At  any  rate,  my  father,  having 
heard  it  only  once,  delivered  word  for 
word  the  rector's  speech  to  his  Royal 
Highness.  The  result  was  that  the  poor 
man,  who  spoke  only  with  difficulty,  had 
not  a  single  word  to  say,  and  my  father 
was  forthv/ith  expelled  without  his  de- 
gree. Being,  though  freakish,  a  person 
of  spirit,  that  same  day  he  took  the  ex- 
press to  Gottingen,  and  as  a  result  in 
the  evening  he  telegraphed  to  his  mother,, 
"  Have  passed  for  Doctor  with  honors  at 
Gottingen,''  to  the  consternation  of  his 
parents,  who  had  not  yet  heard  of  his 
f!xpiilsion  from  Berlin.  The  exploit 
pleased  nobody.  Berlin  did  not  desire 
that  he  should  be  a  Doctor  at  all;  Got- 
tingen was  disgusted  that  a  student  from 
an  inferior  university  should  have  passed 


out  on  top  of  their  particular  tree,  and 
I  believe  that  in  consequence  in  Germany 
of  to-day  a  student  can  only  take  his  Doc- 
tor at  his  own  particular  university. 

It  was,  I  think,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Schopenhauer,  or  possibly  because  his 
own  lively  disposition  made  parts  of  Ger- 
many too  hot  to  hold  him,  that  Doctor 
Hueffer  came  to  England.  He  had  letters 
of  introduction  to  various  men  of  letters 
in  England;  for,  for  a  time  out  of  mind, 
in  the  city  of  Miinster  the  LIueifer  family 
had  belonged  to  the  class  that  battens 
upon  authors.  They  had  been,  that  is 
to  say,  printers  and  publishers.  Follow- 
ing his  intention  of  spreading  the  light 
of  Schopenhauer  in  England,  that  coun- 
try for  which  Schopenhauer  had  so  im- 
mense a  respect,  Doctor  Hueifer  founded 
a  periodical  called  The  New  Quarterly 
Preview,  which  caused  him  to  drop  a 
great  deal  of  money  and  to  make  cordial 
enemies  among  the  poets  and  literary 
men  to  whom  he  gave  friendly  lifts.  I 
fancy  that  the  only  traces  of  The  New 
Quarterly  Review,  except  for  the  several 
poets  whom  it  helped  to  obtain  comfort- 
able berths  in  government  offices,  are 
contained  in  the  limerick  by  Rossetti 
which  runs  as  follows : 

"  There  was  a  young  German  called  Huffer, 
A  hypochondriacal  buffer ; 

To  shout  Schopenhauer 

From  the  top  of  a  tower 
Was  the  highest  enjoyment  of  Hutrer."     ' 

In  London  Doctor  Hueffer  lived  first 
in  Chelsea,  half-way  between  Rossetti 
and  Carlyle,  who  were  both,  I  believe, 
very  much  attached  to  him  for  various 
reasons.  Indeed,  one  of  the  first  things 
that  I  can  remember,  or  seem  to  remem- 
ber, for  the  memory  is  probably  inac- 
curate, is  that  I  lay  in  my  cradle  among 
proof-sheets  of  Rossetti's  poems  which  my 
father  was  amiably  occupied  in  reading 
for  the  press. 

In  their  day  Rossetti's  limericks  were 
celebrated.  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
have  ever  been  collected.  I  certainly 
seem  to  remember  having  heard  that 
some  one  was,  or  is,  engaged  in  collecting 
them.  ■  In  that  case  I  may  here  m;ake 
him  a  present  of  one  more,  which  was 
written  on  the  fly-leaf  of  a  volume  of 
Lear's  Nonsense  Verses  presented  by  the 
poet  to  Oliver  Madox  Brown  : 
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'•  There  waf^  a  young  rascal  called  Nolly 
Whose  habits  tiioiigh  dirty  were  jolly, 
And  when  this  book  comes 
To  be  marked  with  his  thumbs 
You  may  know  that   its  owner  is  Nolly." 

This  engaging  trait  may  perluips  be 
capped  V»y  an  anecdote  related  of  an- 
other poet,  a  descendant  of  many  Pre- 
Raphaelites,  of  whom  it  was  related  tliat 
while  reading  his  friend's  valuable  books 
at  that  friend's  breakfast  t^ble  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  marking  his  place  with  a 
slice  of  bacon. 

This  excellent  and  touching  anecdote 
I  know  to  be  untrue,  but  it  is  to  this  day 
being  related  of  one  living  poet  by  the 
wife  of  a  living  painter  of  distinction, 
she  herself  being  to  some  extent  of  Pre- 
Raphaelite  connection.  Such  as  it  is 
it  goes  to  show  how  the  habit  of  anecdote, 
incisive,  however  wanting  in  veracity, 
is  still  remaining  to  tlie  surviving  con- 
nections of  this  Old  Circle.  For  what- 
ever has  been  the  value  of  the  ix)etic 
talents  of  these  poets,  there  cannot  be  any 
doubt  that  in  their  private  conversations 
they  had  singular  gifts  of  picturesque 
narration.  And  certainly  picturesque 
things  were  in  the  habit  of  happening 
to  them — odd,  irresponsible,  and  partak- 
ing perhaps  a  little  of  nightmares.  I  re- 
member as  a  boy  being  set  somewhat  in- 
considerately tho  task  of  convoying  home 
a  very  distinguished  artist — practising, 
however,  an  art  other  than  that  of  poetry. 
We  had  been  at  a  musical  evening  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Swiss  Cottage,  and  ar- 
rived at  the  Underground  station  just 
before  the  last  train  came  in.  My 
enormously  distinguished  temporarj^  ward 
was  in  the  habit  of  filling  one  of  his 
trousers  pockets  with  chocolate  creams 
and  the  other  with  large,  unset  diamonds. 
With  the  chocolate  creams  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  solace  his  sense  of  taste  while 
he  sat  in  the  artists'  room  waiting  for 
his  turn  to  play.  With  the  diamonds  on 
siinilar  occasions  he  solaced  his  sense  of 
touch,  plunging  his  hand  among  them 
and  moving  them  about  luxuriously.  He 
would  have  sometimes  as  many  as  twenty 
or  thirty  large  and  valuable  stones.  On 
this  occasion  M. — always  an  excitable 
person — was  in  a  state  of  extreme  rage. 
For  at  the  party  where  he  playeil  M. 
Saint-Saens,  the  composer,  had  also  been 
invited  to  play  the  piano.     As  far  as  I 


can  remember,  Saint-Saens  wiis  nut  a 
vers-  excellent  pianist ;  he  liad  the  ex- 
tremely hard  touch  of  the  organist,  and 
.M.  considered  that  to  have  invited  him 
to  sit  down  on  the  same  piano-stool  was 
an  insult  almost  beyond  bearing. 

Tho  platform  of  the  Underground  Rail- 
way was  more  than  usually  gloomy,  since^ 
the  last  down  train  having  gone,  a  lamp 
upon  tho  other  platform  had  beiMi  ex- 
tinguished. ^I.  volleyed  and  thundered, 
aiul  at  last,  just  as  the  train  came  in,  he 
thrust  both  his  hands  into  his  trousers 
pockets  and  then  waved  them  wildly 
abo\e  his  head  in  execration  of  my  in- 
sufficient responsiveness.  There  pro- 
ceeded from  the  one  pocket  a  shower  of 
clK)Colate  creams,  from  the  other  a  shower 
of  large  diamonds.  ^1.  gave  a  final 
scream  upon  a  ver>'  high  note  ami 
plunged  into  a  railway  carriage.  I  w;i- 
left  divided  as  to  whether  my  duty  wa> 
toward  the  maestro  or  his  jewels.  I  sup- 
pose it  was  undue  materialism  in  myself, 
but  I  stayed  to  look  after  the  diamond*. 
It  was  a  long  and  agonizing  search,  f<>r 
the  station-master,  who  imagined  that  I 
was  as  mad  as  the  vanished  musician, 
insisted  that  there  were  no  diamonds,  and 
extinguished  the  station  lamps.  A  friend- 
ly porter,  however,  assisted  me  with  a 
hand-lantern,  and  eventually  we  recovered 
about  five  diamonds,  each  perhaps  as  large 
as  my  little-finger  nail.  Whether  any 
more  remained  upon  the  platform  I  never 
knew,  for  M.  also  never  knew  how  many 
jewels  he  possessed  or  carried  about  witii 
him.  It  was  a  night  certainly  of  night- 
mare; for,  being  so  young  a  boy,  I  had 
not  sufficient  money  to  take  a  cab,  and 
the  last  train  into  to^^Tl  had  gone.  I  had, 
therefore,  to  walk  to  Claridge's  Hotel,  a 
distance  of  perhaps  four  miles,  and  ar- 
riving there  I  could  not  discover  that  the 
porter  had  seen  anything  of  M.  I 
therefore  thought  it  wise  to  arouse  liis 
wife.  Madame  M.  was  accustomed  to 
being  awakened  at  all  hours  of  the 
night,  for  her  distinguished  husband  was 
in  the  habit  of  dragging  her  perpetuous- 
ly  out  of  bed  to  listen  to  his  latest  ren- 
dering of  a  passage  of  Chopin,  and,  in- 
deed, upon  this  account,  she  subsequently 
divorced  the  master,  such  actions  being 
held  by  the  French  courts  to  constitute 
incompatibility  of  temperament.  She 
did  not,  however,  take  my  arousing  her 
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with  any  the  greater  equanimity,  and 
when  I  presented  the  diamonds  she  up- 
braided me  violently  for  having  lost  the 
master.  There  ensued  a  more  agonizing 
])eriod  of  driving  about  in  cabs  before 
we  discovered  M.  detained  at  the  police 
station  nearest  Baker  Street.  He  had 
in  his  vocabulaiy  no  English  at  all  ex- 
cept some  very  startling  specimens  of 
profanity,  and  upon  arriving  at  Baker 
Street  Station  he  had  spent  a  consider- 
able amount  of  time  and  energj^  in  at- 
tempting to  explain  to  the  ticket-collector 
in  Erench  that  he  had  lost  a  sacred 
cliarge,  a  weakly  little  boy  incapable  of 
taking  care  of  himself.  Since  he  did  not 
f'ven  know  the  name  of  his  hotel  the 
police  had  taken  charge  of  him  and  were 
attempting  kindly  to  keep  him  soothed 
by  singing  popular  songs  to  him  in  the 
charge-room,  where  we  found  him  quite 
contented  and  happy,  beating  time  with 
his  feet  to  the  melody  of  Two  Lovely 
Blade  Eyes.  I  think  this  was  upon  the 
whole  the  most  unhappy  night  I  ever  spent. 
The  mention  of  chocolate  creams  re- 
minds me  of  another  musician  who  was 
also  a  Pre-Raphaelite  poet — Mr.  Theo 
Marzials.  Mr.  Marzials  was  in  his  young 
days  the  handsomest,  the  wittiest,  the 
most  brilliant,  a.nd  the  most  charming  of 
poets.  He  had  a  career  tragic  in  the  ex- 
treme, and,  as  I  believe,  is  now  dead. 
But  he  shared  with  M.  the  habit  of 
keeping  chocolate  creams  loose  in  his 
pocket,  and  on  the  last  occasion  when  I 
happened  to  catch  sight  of  him  looking 
into  a  case  of  stuffed  birds  at  South 
Kensington  Musemn  he  had  eaten  five 
large  chocolates  in  the  space  of  two 
minutes.  As  a  musician  he  w^rote  some 
very  charming  songs,  of  which,  I  suppose, 
the  best  known  are  Twicl:enham  Ferry 
and  the  canon  My  True  Love  Hath  My 
Heart.  He  wrote,  I  believe,  only  one 
volume  of  poems,  called  A  Gallery  of 
Pigeons,  but  that  contains  verse  of  a 
lyrical  and  polished  sort  that,  as  far  as 
my  predilections  serve,  seems  to  me  to 
be  much  the  most  exquisite  that  was 
produced  by  any  one  of  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  poets.  As  the  volume  is  per- 
haps quite  unknown  nowadays,  I  venture 
to  reproduce  a  couple  of  his  miniature 
poems  called  ^''  Tragedies."  They  have 
lingered  'in  my  memory  ever  since  I  was 
a  young  child : 


'*  She  was  only  a  w^oman,  famish'd  for  lov- 
ing, 
Mad    with    devotion,    and    such    slight 
things ; 
And  he  was  a  very  great  musician, 
And  used  to  finger  his  fiddle-strings. 

"  Her  heart's  sweet  gamut  is  cracking  and 
breaking 
For  a  look,  for  a  touch, — for  such  sliglit 
things ; 
But  he's  such  a  very  great  musician, 
Grimacing     and     fing'ring     his     fiddle- 
strings." 


"  In  the  warm  wax-light  one  lounged  at  the 
spinet, 
And  high  in  the  window  came  peeping 
the  moon  ; 
At  his  side  was  a  bowl  of  blue  china,  and 
in.  it 
Were  large  blush-roses,  and  cream  and 
maroon. 

"  They   crowded,   and  strain'd,   and  swoon'd 
to  the  music, 
And   some   to   the   gilt   board   languor'd 
and   lay; 
They    open'd   and   breathed,   and  trembled 
with  pleasure, 
And  all  the  sweet  while  they  were  fading 
away." 

And  here  is  a  third  little  poem  by 
Marzials,  which  T  quote  because  it  is 
headed  simply  ''  Chelsea  " : 

"  And  life  is  like  a  pipe, 
And  love  is  the  fusee; 
The   pipe   draws   well,   but  bar  the  light. 
And  what's  the  use  to  me? 

"  So  light  it  up,  and  puflP  away 
An   empty   morning   through, 
And  when  it's  out — why  love  is  out, 
And  life's  as  well  out  too!" 

But    I    do    not    know    whether   this    Vvas 
suggested  by  Rossetti  or  Carlyle. 

Another  of  these  forgotten,  or  not  quite 
forgotten,  geniuses  w^as  Oliver  Madox 
Brown,  who,  though  he  died  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  had  proved  himself  at  once 
a  painter,  a  novelist,  and  a  poet.  Be- 
fore his  death  he  had  exhibited  several 
pictures  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  had 
published  with  considerable  success  one 
novel,  leaving  two  others  to  be  produced 
after  his  death.  He  must,  indeed,  have 
been  a  very  remarkable  boy  if  we  are  to 
believe    at    all    in    the    sincerity    of    the 
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tributes  to  his  niem-ory  left  by  the  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  Pre-Raphaelit<i 
group,  and  Madox  Bro\vn  remained  pas- 
sionately devoted  to  his  memors-  until 
his  dying  day.  Just  befoi-e  his  death 
Oliver  complained  that  his  father  smelled 
of  tobacco,  whereupon  Madox  Brown 
said,  "  Vers-  well,  my  dear,  I  will  never 
smoke  again  until  you  are  better."  And 
he  never  again  did  smoke,  although  l>e- 
fore  that  time  he  had  been  a  perpetual 
and  ver;s'  heavy  smoker.  He  had,  in- 
deed, one  singular  accomplishment  that 
I  have  never  noticed  in  any  other  man. 
With  the  palette  fixed  upon  his  left  hand 
he  was  able  to  charge  and  roll  a  cigarette 
with  his  right,  rubbing  the  paper  against 
his  trousers,  and  doing  it  with  extraordi- 
nar;\'  rapidity,  so  that  the  feat  resembled 
a  conjurors  trick.  Oliver  Madox  Brown 
died  of  blood-poisoning  in  1875.  and  it 
was  not  till  many  years  after  his  death 
that  it  was  discovered  that  beneath  his 
study,  which  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
old  house  in  Fitzroy  Square,  there  was 
a  subterranean  stable,  whose  opening  was 
in  the  mews  behind  the  house,  and  which 
had  neither  drains  nor  ventilation  of  any 
kind.  So  that  there  cannot  be  any  doubt 
that  the  emanations  from  this  ancient 
X»lace  of  horrors  were  responsible  for 
Oliver's  death — so  frail  a  thing  is  genius 
and  so  tenuous  its  hold  upon  existence. 

As  a  boy  I  had  a  similar  study  at  the 
back  and  bottom  of  another  old  house 
of  ^Madox  BroAvn's.  And  one  of  the  other 
most  unpleasant  memories  of  mine  were 
the  incursions  made  upon  me  by  another 
of  the  old  Pre-Raphaelite  poets,  Miss 
Mathilde  Blind.  Miss  Blind  was  de- 
scended from  a  distinguished  family  of 
revolutionaries.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
brothers  attempted  to  assassinate  Bis- 
marck, and  disappeared,  without  any 
trace  of  him  ever  again  being  heard  of, 
in  the  dungeons  of  a  Prussian  fortress. 
She  was,  moreover,  a  favorite  pupil  of 
Mazzini,  the  liberator  of  Italy,  and  a  per- 
son in  her  earlier  years  of  extreme  beauty 
and  fire.  Upon  the  death  of  their  son 
and  the  marriage  of  their  two  daughters, 
the  late  Mrs.  William  Rossetti  and  Mrs. 
Prancis  Pluefler.  the  Madox  Browns 
adopted  Mathilde  Blind,  who  thence- 
forward si)€nt  most  of  her  time  with 
them.  As  a  boy — 1  wrote  my  first  book 
when  I  w^as  sixteen,  and  its  success,  alas! 


wun  more  tremendous  than  any  that  1  can 
ever  again  know — I  would  be  sitting  in 
my  little  study  intent  either  upon  my 
writing  or  my  school  tasks,  when  ominous 
sounds  would  l>e  heard  at  the  door. 
Miss  Blind,  with  her  magnificent  aqui- 
line features  and  fine  gray  hair,  would 
eiit-er  with  oniinou<  and  alarming  sli]^ 
proofs  danuling  -from  both  her  hand-. 
'*  Fordie,"  she  would  say,  *'  1  want  ;i 
synonym  for  'dun.'"  On  page  152  <■; 
her  then  volume  of  poems  she  would  have 
written  of  dun  cows  standing  in  gre(Mi 
streams.  She  was  then  correcting  tin 
proofs  of  page  154,  to  find  that  she  had 
sjioken  of  the  dun  cows  returning  home- 
ward over  the  leas.  Some  other  adjective 
would  have  to  l>e  found  for  this  useful 
quadruped.  Then  my  bad  quarter  of  an 
hour  would  commence.  I  would  suggest 
'"■  strawberrj'-colored,"  and  she  would  say 
that  that  would  not  fit  the  metre.  I 
woidd  tiw  ''  roan,"  but  she  would  say 
that  that  would  spoil  the  phonetic  syzygv. 
I  did  not  know  what  that  was,  but  1 
would  next  suggest  "  heifers,"  whereupon 
she  would  say  that  heifers  did  not  give 
milk,  and  that,  anyhow,  the  accentuation 
^\'as  ^\rong.  I  would  be  reduced  to  a 
miserable  muteness;  Miss  Blind,  in  any 
case,  frightened  me  out  of  my  life.  And 
rising  up  and  gathering  her  proof-sheets 
together,  the  poetess,  with  her  Medusa 
head,  would  regard  me  with  indignant 
and  piercing  bro\m  eyes.  "  Fordie,"  she 
would  say,  ^itli  an  a\^'ful  scrutiny, 
"  your  grandfather  says  you  are  a  genius, 
but  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  in 
you  any  signs  but  those  of  your  being  as 
stupid  as  a  donkey."  I  never  could  es- 
cape from  being  likened  to  that  other 
useful  quadruped. 

But  they  took  themselves  with  such 
extreme  seriousness — these  Pre-Raphael- 
ite  poets — arid  nevertheless  I  have  always 
fancied  that  to  my  mind  they  are  respon- 
sible for  the  death  of  English  poetry. 
My  father  once  wrote  of  Rossetti  that  he 
put  down  the  thoughts  of  Dante  in  the 
language  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  words 
seem  to  me  to  be  extremely  true  and  ex- 
tremely damning.  For  what  is  wanted  of 
a  poet  is  that  he  should  express  his  own 
thoughts  in  the  language  of  his  own  time. 
This  the  Pre-Raphaelite  poets  never 
thought  of,  with  perhaps  the  solitaiT 
exception  of  Christina  Rossetti. 
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I  remember  once  hearing  Stephen 
Crane — the  author  of  The  Red  Badge  of 
Courage  and  of  The  Open  Boat,  which 
is  the  finest  volume  of  true  short  stories 
in  the  English  language — I  remember 
liearing  him,  with  his  wonderful  eyes 
flashing  and  his  extreme  vigor  of  intona- 
tion, commenting  upon  a  sentence  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  that  he  was  read- 
ing. The  sentence  was,  "  With  interjected 
fmger  he  delayed  the  motion  of  the  time- 
piece.'' '^  By  God,  poor  dear!"  Crane 
exclaimed.  "  That  man  put  back  the 
clock  of  English  fiction  fifty  years."  I 
do  not  know  that  this  is  exactly  what 
Stevenson  did.  I  should  say  myself  that 
the  art  of  writing  in  English  received 
the   numbing    blow    of    a    sandbag   when 


Rossetti    wrote    at   the 
The  Blessed  Damozel. 


age    of   eighteen 
From  that  time 


forward  and  until  to-day — and  for  many 
years  to  come! — the  idea  has  been  in- 
herent in  the  mind  of  the  English  writer 
that  writing  was  a  matter  of  digging  for 
obsolete  words  with  which  to  express  ideas 
forever  dead  and  gone.  Stevenson  did 
this,  of  course,  as  carefully  as  any  Pre- 
Raphaelite,  though  instead  of  going  to 
medieval  books  he  ransacked  the  seven- 
teenth century.  But  this  tendency  is 
unfortunately  not  limited  to  authors  mis- 
using our  very  excellent  tongue;  for  the 
other  day  1  was  listening  to  an  excellent 
Italian  conferencier  who  assured  an  im- 
pressed audience  that  Signer  d'Annun- 
cio  is  the  greatest  Italian  stylist  there 
has  ever  been,  since  in  his  last  book  he 
has  used  over  2,017  obsolete  words  which 
cannot  be  understood  by  a  modem  Italian 
without  the  help  of  a  medieval  glossary. 


The    Voice    of    the    Clover-Wind 

BY  MARY  MADISON    LEE 

WHEN  the  wind  comes  over  the  clover  fields, 
All  sweet  with  the  breath  of  June, 
When  the  world  is  white 
With  the  magic  light 
Of  the  stars  and  the  half-blown  moon. 
Then  it  seems  to  me  that  his  melody 
Brings  a  message  from  you,  my  own. 
When  the  wind  comes  over 
Far  fields  of  clover. 
And  meadows  newly  mown. 


When  the  wind  comes  over  the  clover  fields. 

All  dank  with  the  midnight  dew, 
Wlien   the   tree-tops    croon   their   ancient  rune 
He  sings  to  my  soul  of  you, 
And  the  heart  from  my  breast 
To  share  his  quest 

Out  into  the  night  has  flown, 
When  the  wind  comes  over 
Far  fields  of  clover, 

A  Voice  from  the  vast  Unknown. 


How   Danvers    Saved    the    Reo;iment 


BY  CLARE    BEXEDICT 


COLOXEL  DAUBKiXY  was  h'ld- 
ding  farewell  to  Mrs.  Lisle;  hi? 
absence  might  be  a  long  one;  it 
would  certainly  be  one  full  of  incident, 
since  the  Colonel  was  bound  for  the  front, 
and  the  war  had  reached  a  critical  point. 

Mrs.  Lisle  lived  in  Washington  with 
lier  only  son.  and  as  the  Colonel  was 
stationed  at  the  capital  he  had  been 
daily  at  the  house.  His  visits  were  dearly 
prized  by  both  mother  and  son.  and  now 
that  these  visits  were  about  to  come  to 
an  end,  the  mother  felt  inexpressibly 
downhearted.  Xevertheless.  she  did  not 
alter  her  resolution — for  three  years  she 
had  been  refusing  Colonel  Daubigny. 
The  subject,  indeed,  was  still  open  to 
discussion;  they  usually  discussed  it 
whenever  the  Colonel  could  manage  it. 

'•'  For  a  small  and  very  gentle-looking 
woman,  you  have  the  strongest  will  that 
I  have  ever  come  in  conflict  with." 

It  was  Colonel  Daubigny  who  spoke; 
b.is  eyes  rested  discontentedly  on  his 
companion. 

^'  I  know  what  must  be.''  she  replied, 
in  a  low  voice.  ^'  In  my  place,  you  would 
feel  just  the  same.'' 

'•  Xo,  I  shouldn't.''  he  retorted,  prompt- 
ly; ^'your  point  of  view  is  all  wrong. 
The  boy  needs  bracing,  not  mollycod- 
dling." 

'"Bracing?"  she  echoed,  reproachfully. 

He  flushed.  ''  Ton  know  I  didn't  mean 
it  that  way!  I  meant  that  in  the  midst 
of  stirring  life  he  would  feel  that  he  was 
in  things,  whereas  here  with  you  he  is 
practically  isolated.    It's  not  wholesome.'' 

The  mother  shook  her  small  head. 
'•'You  don't  see  that  the  'stirring  life' 
would  depress  him — it  would  make  him 
realize  his  physical  limitations.  His 
spirit,  as  you  know.  Is  intensely  active — 
in  your  house  he  would  be  miserable  be- 
cause he  couldn't  do  things.  Here  with 
me  he  is  protected  from  sharp  contrasts, 
lie  sees  the  world  through  my  eyes:  he 
is   happy — temporarily.     If   we   went   to 


yuu.  it  would  bo  taking  a  great  risk, 
and  I  have  no  right  to  take  any  risk< 
with  Danvers.  It  is  bad  enough  that 
he  is  different  from  other  boys."  Her 
voice  shook. 

Colonel  Daubigny  eaught  her  hand. 
'•  It's  not  your  fault,  dear,"  he  murmured, 
with  infinite  tenderness,  "  though  if  it 
had  been,  you  would  have  made  up  for 
it  by  your  devotion.'' 

She  gave  him  a  tremulous  smile.  Her 
hand  still  lay  in  his;  she  loved  the  strong 
pressure  of  his  fingers;  Danvers  loved 
it  also. 

'*  We  shall  miss  you  every  minute,"  she 
said,  unsteadily;  ''we  shall  think  of  you 
and  talk  of  you  constantly.'' 

He  dropped  her  hand  with  an  exclama- 
tion. '"We?"  he  repeated,  significantly; 
'•  that's  about  as  bad  as  saying  you  will 
love  me  as  a  sister!'' 

They  both  laughed,  the  tension  relaxed; 
it  was  a  relief  to  talk  nonsense  at  the  last 
— for  this  would  be  their  last  talk  alone; 
up-stairs.  there  would  be  Danvers. 

"  We  shall  miss  you  constantly."  Mrs. 
Lisle  insisted;  '*' your  visits  are  the  be^t 
Things  we  have.  If  I  thought  they  would 
ever  cease,  I  believe — *' 

'•  That  you  would  marry  me  ?*'  he  took 
her  up.  "  Then  I'm  a  fool  not  to  try  it. 
Well,  now's  my  chance;  my  visits  must 
cease  for  some  time,  and  if  I  come  back 
I  shall  expect — " 

She  shivered,  moving  nearer  to  him  in- 
stinctively, '•'  If  anything  should  hap- 
pen." she  faltered.  *"  I  should  go  to  you 
at  once," 

"And  leave  Danvers?  My  dear,  you 
are  not  consistent;  i^erhaps  if  you  were 
you  wouldn't  be — what  you  are!  Please 
wish  me  luck.''  he  added,  with  forced 
cheerfulness.  But  :Nrrs.  Lisle  could  not 
find  any  words. 

He  stooped  and  kissed  her  hand 
silently. 

The  clock  struck.  •'•' Xow  I  mu^t  g-:- 
up  and  say  good-bv  to  Danvers.'' 
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"  Don't  tell  him  where  you  are  go- 
ing/^ she  begged ;  "'  I  will  break  it  to 
him  gradually." 

Colonel  Daubigny  confronted  the 
speaker.  "  Your  method  is  wrong,  Rose ; 
all  boys  are  better  for  the  truth.  Believe 
me,  Danvers  is  able  to  bear  things — 
much  better  able  than  we  are,  probably; 
he  has  been  trained  to  it,  poor  little  chap/' 

The  mother's  face  quivered,  but  she 
was  not  thinking  of  her  boy. 

When  Mrs.  Lisle  and  Colonel  Daubigny 
had  mounted  three  flights  of  stairs  they 
paused  a  moment  to  take  breath.  They 
were  standing  in  a  large  \entry,  from  which 
only  one  door  opened.  Mrs.  Lisle  moved 
forward  noiselessly  and  turned  the  door- 
knob without  making  any  sound ;  the  door 
opened,  revealing  a  spacious  room — a 
studio  it  might  have  been  called,  for  it 
occupied  the  whole  top  of  the  house.  But 
it  was  not  a  studio;  it  was  a  kind  of 
splendid  play-room,  from  which  a  short 
flight  of  steps  ascended  to  the  roof,  where 
there  was  a  pretty  miniature  garden, 
also  a  small  tent  as  a  shelter  from  wind 
and  sun. 

The  room  w^as  furnished  entirely  in 
light  yellow;  in  winter  it  was  a  veritable 
treasure-house  of  sunshine.  Against  the 
walls  there  were  several  large  chests  with 
shelves  to  hold  the  boy's  various  collec- 
tions; there  was  a  bookcase,  filled  with 
gayly  bound  volumes,  and  a  couch,  on 
which  were  many  cushions;  on  the  other 
side  of  the  room  there  was  an  open  fire- 
place, near  which  stood  a  dainty  tea 
table.  On  the  walls  there  were  pictures 
in  gilt  frames,  mostly  hunting  prints  and 
military  scenes.  A  long  table  extended 
nearly  across  the  whole  length  of  the 
room;  the  table  was  broad,  and  it  was 
made  of  light  wood.  At  the  table  sat  a 
little  boy — he  might  have  been  ten  or  he 
might  have  been  younger;  in  front  of 
him  were  spread  out  whole  regiments  of 
tin  soldiers;  and  not  only  soldiers,  but 
camps  and  houses,  and  trees  and  moun- 
tains and  domestic  animals.  The  whole 
presented  a  complicated  appearance,  yet 
it  was  evident  that  there  was  order  in 
everything.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the 
boy,  as  far  as  he  could  reach,  were  boxes, 
apparently  containing  further  supplies. 

Colonel  Daubigny  and  Mrs.  Lisle  stood 
watching  him  for  an  instant;  he  was  so 
absorbed   in  his   game   that   he   had   not 
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heard  them  come  in.  At  their  first  step 
forward,  however,  he  gave  a  cry  of  joy, 
turning  himself  quickly  in  his  chair. 

"  I'm  awfully  glad  you've  come,"  he 
ejaculated,  holding  his  hand  out  eagerly. 
The  Colonel  took  it,  pressing  it  hard,  as 
was  his  habit. 

"  I  like  the  way  you  shake  hands,"  the 
boy  remarked ;  ^^  it's  great — it  hurts  a  lot." 

The  man  laughed,  patting  the  boy's 
shoulder.  '^  So  you  like  to  be  hurt  ? 
'four  mother  does  not ;  she  thinks  I  shake 
hands  too  hard." 

''Oh,  do  you  do  it  to  her  too?"  the 
boy  asked,  disappointedly.  ''  I  thought 
you  only  did  it  to — to — me."  He  wished 
to  say  men,  but  refrained  in  sudden 
shyness. 

The  man  took  his  seat  beside  the  boy; 
his  eyes  rested  thoughtfully  on  the  toy 
troops.  How  many  times  he  had  played 
soldiers  with  Danvers,  teaching  him 
tactics  and  showing  him  military  ma- 
noeuvres !  To-day,  however,  he  felt  rest- 
less and  upset;  he  could  not  fix  his  mind 
on  anything.  Mrs.  Lisle,  who  had  seated 
herself  opposite  them,  felt  likewise,  nor 
could  she  think  connectedly;  one  vis- 
ion was  constantly  before  her  eyes — 
the  Colonel  wounded,  and  she  not  at 
his  side! 

Danvers,  however,  was  not  conscious  of 
their  abstraction;  he,  for  his  part,  was 
keenly  alert. 

"  You  see  what  an  awful  fix  they're 
in  ?"  he  began,  pointing  to  a  troop  of  tin 
infantry,  which  apparently  was  trying  to 
cross  a  bridgeless  river.  "  The  enemy 
is  over  there  on  the  plain,"  the  boy  con- 
tinued, in  growing  excitement ;  "  they've 
got  a  splendid  position,  and  my  people 
want  to  attack  them.  But  they've  de- 
stroyed the  bridge,  and  the  river  is  too 
deep  to  ford.     What  is  to  be  done?" 

"  Swim  across,"  the  Colonel  suggest- 
ed, absently. 

''  That's  impossible,  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy — I  can't  risk  so  many  lives.  We 
must  think  of  something  else." 

Colonel  Daubigny  looked  across  at  Mrs. 
Lisle;  his  eyes  said  much,  and  the  lady 
replied  in  like  manner. 

Meantime  the  boy  was  thinking  dili- 
gently. "  They  can't  use  rafts,"  he  sighed, 
"  because  the  current  is  too  strong." 

His  dejection  was*  so  real  that  the 
Colonel  roused  himself.     "  Make  the  cur- 
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rent    le^s    strong."    be    advistxl,    pt^rfuiic- 
lorily. 

The  boy  gave  liini  a  frown  of  surprise, 
"  That  wouldn't  be  fair — I've  been  play- 
ing that  the  current  was  strong.  The 
enemy  had  to  tiglit  against  that — there 
wouldn't  be  any  fun  unless  things  had 
to  be  as  they  were." 

The  sense  of  this  was  rather  con- 
fused, but  the  officer  understood  the 
boy's  meaning. 

*' That's  right,"  he  said,  heartily;  ''al- 
ways play  fair — never  shirk  difficulties.-' 

His  eyes  wandered  back  to  Mrs.  Lisle. 
She  braced  herself,  feeling  that  some- 
thing was  expected  of  her. 

^'  I  should  think,  dear,  that  you  would 
(•all  the  regiment  beaten  if  they  can't 
cross  the  river,  and  if  it  is  nece-ssary  that 
they  should." 

"Beaten'."  the  boy  interrupted,  indig- 
nantly; "my  best  infantry* — the  best 
troops  I  ever  had  'i  Never — they  will  get 
across  somehow — I  thought  surely  the 
Colonel  would  know  how." 

Thus  appealed  to.  Colonel  Daubiguy 
tried  to  rally  his  faculties. 

"Let  me  see;  no  bridge — the  current 
daiiigerous — the  crossing  necessary* — but 
why  is  it  necessary?''  he  demanded,  with 
sudden  briskness. 

The  boy  brightened;  his  friend's  apathy 
had  been  incomprehensible. 

"  Because  my  men  are  getting  dis- 
couraged," he  explained,  eagerly;  "the 
Colonel  knows  that  if  he  waits  much 
longer  they  will  get  worse;  the  enemy 
knows  it,  too — so  they  are  trying  to  put 
off  the  battle.  You  see,  my  men  are 
short  of  provisions,  and  they've  had  a 
terrible  march  across  that  mountain,"  he 
pointed  to  a  small  mound  on  the  table; 
'^  their  only  chance  is  to  fight  right  away." 

The  Colonel  glanced  straight  before 
him;  Mrs.  Lisle  was  clutching  her  scarf 
nervously.  This  war  talk  was  extremely 
ill-timed,  yet  they  had  not  the  heart  to 
dampen  the  boy's  enjoyment. 

"  If  they  wait  any  longer,"  Danvers 
continued,  "  I  can't  answer  for  the  conse- 
quences. The  Colonel  feels  the  same — 
here  he  is,  trying  to  think  of  some  plan." 
He  took  up  a  tin  soldier  as  he  spoke. 
"  He's  the  one  I  call  you,"  he  confessed, 
touching  the  small  image  lovingly.  "  He's 
my  best  officer — he  hasn't  a  single  dent, 
and  he's  awfully  brave.     His  position  is 


de^^pe^rate,  but  he  would  rather  die  than 
l)e  beaten,  1  can  tell  you  I" 

Ik)th  listeners  started  involuntarily. 

"  I  don't  see,"  his  mother  cried,  sharply, 
"  why  you  let  the  C'olonel's  namesake  get 
into  such  a  ])osition — why  dt^n't  you  make 
him  win  ?" 

Danvers  stared;  his  m(»ther  had  never 
Uen  sharp  with  him.  "  1  can't  make 
liim  win."  ho  said,  slowly,  then  he  glanco<l 
appealingly  at  the  Colonel. 

"  No,  of  course  you  can't,"  the  latter 
agreed,  with  an  effort;  "you  have  to  play 
as  the  cards  turn  up.'' 

Danvers  fingered  the  tin  officer  doubt- 
fully; there  was  something  wrong  with 
things  to-day.  "  I  am  always  on  his  side 
underneath,"  he  assured  his  friend,  in 
an  anxious  tone,  "  though  of  course  I 
don't  give  him  any  advantage.  But 
when  he  beats,  I  am  awfully  glad.  That's 
why  I'm  so  sorrj'  about  to-day.  But  he 
may  think  of  something — he's  going  to 
hold  a  council  of  war  now — it's  his  last 
1.<»1X'.  Perhaps  we'd  better  not  talk." 
He  made  a  deprecator\'  gesture  toward 
his  mother. 

^[rs.  Lisle  leaned  back  in  her  chair; 
she  was  glad  of  any  respite.  Colonel 
Daubigny  stared  gloomily  at  the  table; 
he  could  not  shake  off  the  feeling  that 
the  game  might  contain  an  evil  omen. 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  no 
one  spoke;  then  the  boy's  face  suddenly 
lit  up.  He  stretched  his  hand  out  quick- 
ly toward  one  of  the  boxes,  taking  some- 
thing out  of  it  and  placing  it  carefully 
near  the  tin  commander,  after  which  he 
rearranged  his  whole  regiment.  This  re- 
quired patience  and  no  little  manual 
dexterity,  for  many  of  the  soldiers  had 
to  be  handled  with  infinite  tenderness. 
These  were  the  veterans,  those  who  had 
lost  various  members,  mostly  legs,  and 
in  consequence  had  to  be  propped  against 
comrades.  Danvers  was  an  adept  at 
hiding  their  deficiencies;  he  loved  the 
battered  men  with  a  kind  of  fierce  par- 
tiality, perhaps  because  he  feared  that 
no  one  else  would  love  them,  nor  could 
he  be  induced  to  replace  them,  for  he 
cherished  his  veterans  much  as  a  real 
commander  might  cherish  his. 

When  the  troops  were  at  length  in 
marching  order,  half  of  the  regiment 
advanced  toward  the  river,  making  as  if 
they  would  swim  across  it. 
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'*'  So  they  are  going  to  swim  it,  after 
all/'  the  Colonel  observed,  involuntarily. 

The  boy  lifted  excited  eyes.  "Wait," 
he  said. 

The  Colonel's  interest  was  keenly 
aroused.  He  was  ashamed  to  admit  that 
the  outcome  of  a  game  could  mean  so 
much  to  him;  yet,  in  spite  of  himself, 
he  connected  this  toy  encounter  with  his 
own  impending  adventures.  He  won- 
dered if  the  same  thought  had  occurred 
to  her.  He  glanced  at  Mrs.  Lisle.  She 
v/as  watching  the  boy's  movements  in 
evident  suspense.  He  smiled  at  her,  wdth 
the  hope  of  dispelling  her  apprehensions. 
But  Mrs.  Lisle  did  not  try  to  return 
his  smile. 

Danvers  meantime  was  working  fever- 
ishly, shifting  his  men,  and  bringing  the 
enemy  forward  in  full  force.  His  ma- 
nipulations w^ere  both  elaborate  and  com- 
plicated. His  mother  did  not  follow 
them,  but  Colonel  Daubigny  did,  in  si- 
lent wonder. 

At  last  Mrs.  Lisle  gave  a  cry. 

"  Oh,  is  that  what  you  were  doing  V^ 
she  exclaimed. 

The  boy  nodded,  the  manoeuvre  w^as 
completed,  the  youthful  tactician  gave 
his  friend  one  glance  of  triumph. 

"You  see,  he  did  think  of  something 
— I  knew  he  would.  Now  see  them 
go  over!" 

They  watched  the  tin  regiment  make 
the  difficult  crossing — man  by  man ;  when 
the  operation  was  safely  accomplished, 
the  boy  sighed  wdth  happy  fatigue. 

The  Colonel  sighed  too;  the  relief  was 
intense.  "  That  was  fine,  Dan,"  he  said, 
grasping  the  boy's  hand.  "A  brilliant 
idea,  that  about  the  rope,  and  making 
the  veterans  pretend  to  swim  across— 
that  fooled  the  enemy.  You've  got  the 
mind  of  a  soldier — and  the  heart  of  one, 
too!  Now  I'm  going  to  tell  you  some- 
thing— Pm  off  for  the  front;  they  only 
gave  me  six  hours,  and  I've  spent  one 
with  you.  I  shall  be  back  before  long, 
I  hope.  In  the  mean  time  I  count  on 
you  to  take  splendid  care  of  Mother — 
don't  let  her  worry  about  anything." 

The  boy  had  grown  very  pale.  His 
mother  fij^ed  anxious  eyes  on  his  face; 
she  disapproved  of  these  drastic  methods. 

"  I'm  aw^fully  sorry  you're  going,"  he 
said,  in  a  choked  voice;  "but  it's  great 
lor  you,  and  it's  great   for  them,  too— 


they  had  to  send  for  you  to  help  them 
out.  I'm  awfully  sorry  you're  going,"  he 
repeated,  unsteadily,  "  but  Mother  and 
I  will  get  on  all  right.  Oh,  do  you  think 
you  will  fight  right  away?"  His  eyes 
were  passionate  with  suppressed  emotion. 
Colonel  Daubigny  rose.  "  I  don't 
know,"  he  replied,  evasively ;  "  but  in  any 
case  I'm  glad  my  namesake  got  across 
that  river.  Well,  Dan,  heads  up,  hearts 
firm — that's  our  motto,  remember." 

The  boy  followed  the  Colonel  with  his 
gaze.  He  w^ondered  whether  any  other 
officer  had  ever  looked  so  splendid — it 
was  not  the  clothes,  for  Colonel  Daubigny 
was  not  in  uniform:  it  was  his  manner, 
his  voice,  his  bearing. 

"  When  you  come  back,"  Danvers 
begged,  "  will  you  tell  me  all  about  it — 
everything  you  do — every  littlest  thing? 
I  am  terribly  interested  in  war." 

Mrs.  Lisle  made  a  gesture  of  sharp 
protest.  "  How  can  you  say  that  now, 
Danvers?"  she  panted. 

The  boy's  lips  trembled,  but  he  con- 
trolled himself  resolutely. 

"  I  am  terribly  interested,  and  so  is 
the  Colonel.  Ladies  can't  understand — 
they're  afraid  of  casualties — but  we  men 
are  never  afraid,  even  when  bad  things 
do  happen." 

The  word  was  said,  and  somehow  it 
comforted  him.  If  he  w^as  a  man,  he 
could  really  protect  his  mother;  hitherto 
she  had  always  protected  him;  he  knew 
this,  although  she  did  not  think  that 
he  did. 

Colonel  Daubigny  stood  looking  down 
at  the  mother  and  son;  the  resemblance 
between  them  at  this  moment  was  strik- 
ing— both  so  fragile  in  their  blond  ' 
beautj^  and  yet  both  fired  with  a  spirit 
of  rare  endurance.  i 

"Take  care  of  Mother,"  the  Colonel 
repeated,  huskily. 

"  Yes,  I  will,"  the  boy  promised ;  then, 
with  one  of  those  flashes  of  intuition 
with  which  children  sometimes  astonish 
their  elders,  "  I  will  take  care  of  her  for 
you,"  he  added,  gently. 

Two  months  later,  Mrs.  Lisle  and  her 
son  were  seated  at  the  long  table  in  the 
play-room.  The  tin  soldiers  were  spread 
out  as  before,  but  the  game  seemed  to 
languish  for  lack  of  spirit.  The  solitary 
player,  indeed,  attempted  to  concentrate 
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his  attention,  but  his  eyes  wandered  fre- 
quently to  his  mother's  face. 

Mrs.  Lisle  looked  pale  and  worn;  her 
gaze  was  fixed  constantly  upon  the  door, 
as  if  she  expected  and  yet  dreaded  to  see 
it  open.  In  truth,  the  Colonel's  absence 
had  playe<l  havoc  with  her  nerves.  The 
news  from  tlie  front  had  been  so  fitful 
and  the  fighting  so  constant — the  Colonel 
called  it  skirmishing;  tliere  was  also  the 
climate  to  he  feared,  and  a  hundred  otlier 
dangers  which  men  did  not  think  of; 
moreover,  if  anything  should  happen,  she 
had  not  the  right  to  go  to  him. 

Just  now,  when  the  war  seemed  near 
its  end,  there  had  been  a  complete  dearth 
of  trustworthy  intelligence;  it  was  this 
dearth  of  news  that  made  Mrs.  Lisle  faint 
and  ill;  it  was  for  this  that  she  watched 
the  door  so  continually.  She  knew  that 
Colonel  Daubigny  would  telegraph  at  his 
very  first  opportunity;  not  hearing  from 
him  meant  possible  disaster.  The  fact 
that  he  had.  in  a  small  way.  covered  him- 
self with  glor^-  did  not  comfort  the  young 
widow  in  the  least.  Afterward,  of  course, 
she  would  be  glad,  but  at  present  her 
anxiety  was  too  intense. 

Danvers.  however,  was  elated  enough 
for  two — he  knew  the  campaign  by  heart, 
having  pored  over  evers*  newspaper  ac- 
count. He  was  convinced,  however,  that 
some  things  were  unreported. 

*•  I've  played  all  his  marches  and  skir- 
mishes so  far."  he  assured  his  silent  moth- 
er, "'  but  I  bet  he's  doing  something  splen- 
did now — or  probably  he's  done  it — we 
haven't  heard  for  so  long.'' 

His  mothers  face  quivered.  The  boy 
looked  perturbed;  the  Colonel  had  said 
•she  must  not  worry. 

•*  See  here,"  he  cried ;  ''  the  Colonel 
(you  know  the  one  I  call  after  our  Col- 
onel) has  had  splendid  luck  right  along 
for  two  days.  He's  got  a  mascot,  I 
guess."  He  had  heard  the  Colonel  use 
this  expression. 

His  mother  laughed  hysterically. 

Encouraged  by  this,  the  boy  continued: 
••'  Wlien  the  Colonel  comes  back,  he'll  have 
a  lot  to  show  us,  won't  he — fights  he 
lias  had?  I  guess  it  will  make  a  whole 
T:iew  game.*' 

Mrs.  Lisle  shuddered;  even  the  tin 
soldiers  were  a  horror  to  her,  though 
she  concealed  the  fact  to  the  best  of 
her  ability. 


Danvers  gazed  at  her  with  troubled 
eyes.  What  could  he  do  to  make  liis 
mother  stop  worrying  { 

*•  I  say,"  Ik?  suggested,  desperately,  "  it 
would  be  fun  to  play  the  marsh  battle 
togetlier — the  one  the  Colonel  beat;  I 
worked  it  all  out  from  the  newspapers, 
though  there  is  one  part  they  forgot  to 
report.  I'm  going  to  get  him  to  tell  m 
all  about  it.  But  it  goes  pretty  well  ;- 
I  play  it;  you've  seen  me  do  it  a  g<M  i 
many  times,  so  perhaps  you  could  man- 
acre  it  t  I'll  give  you  the  Colonel's  side," 
he  added,  with  real  heroism;  hitherto 
he  had  always  handled  his  favorite  troops; 
it  would  be  trying  to  see  them  handled 
by  any  one  else."  Still,  he  was  determined 
to  do  his  utmost  to  cheer  his  mother,  and 
what  could  be  more  cheering  than  to  lead 
the  Colonel's  regiment  to  victorj' ? 

Mrs.  Lisle  gave  the  boy  a  faint  smil<  . 
after  which  she  looked  more  kindly  at 
the  tin  soldiers.  Might  it  not  be  a  good 
omen,  she  reflected,  to  make  his  name- 
sake win  the  battle?  She  had  heard  of 
evil  spells  that  were  supposed  to  have 
been  cast  over  people  by  sticking  knives 
or  even  pins  into  vital  parts  of  waxen 
counterfeits — might  not  the  reverse  be 
accomplished  in  this  case?  She  examined 
the  tin  commander  with  eager  fingers. 
She  did  not  perceive  her  son's  real  grief 
at  relinquishing  him;  she  did  perceive, 
however,  on  glancing  up  suddenly,  that 
Danvers  looked  unusually  depressed. 

"  Perhaps  we'd  better  not  play  now." 
she  said,  doubtfully ;  '*  you're  tired." 

"Oh.  it  isn't  that,"  the  boy  protested; 
"  it's  that  I'm  afraid  you  won't  remem- 
ber how  he  did  it — it's  awfully  hard  some- 
times to  remember  his  little  turns.  But 
I  think  it  would  be  all  right  for  me  to 
tell  you — because  he  must  beat." 

••  Oh  yes,  he  must  beat,"  Mrs.  Lisle 
repeated,  fers^ently. 

Danvers  sighed:  he  had  hoped  against 
hope  that  even  at  the  last  moment  his 
niother  would  decline  the  dangerous 
honor.  It  would  be  much  safer  for  her 
to  take  the  enemy's  side,  where  nothing 
was  at  stake,  even  if  she  did  forget  the 
moves.  Whereas,  to  attempt  to  lead  the 
Colonel's  regiment,  including  the  vet- 
erans, required  phenomenal  skill  and  con- 
centration; and  with  all  his  devotion  to 
his  mother  he  did  not  blind  himself  to 
her    singular    limitations — for    instance. 
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she  could  not  play  soldiers  very  long; 
she  always  got  tired,  and  thought  of 
something  else,  which,  as  the  Colonel  and 
Danvers  knew  well,  was  perfectly  fatal 
to  good  work  in  this  line. 

The  boy,  however,  was  prepared  to 
live  up  to  his  engagements;  he  therefore 
proceeded  to  marshal  his  troops,  arrang- 
ing first  his  mother's  forces. 

Mrs.  Lisle's  attention  had  already 
flagged;  she  stared  before  her  drearily. 

Danvers  surveyed  her  in  growing 
alarm;  she  seemed  far  away  from  him, 
somehow.  He  decided  to  try  a  more  direct 
method  of  rousing  her. 

^'  Didn't  he  look  splendid  that  day  he 
went  away?  I  don't  believe  another  of- 
ficer can  hold  a  candle  to  him;  do  you. 
Mother — even  without  his  uniform?" 

At  that  Mrs.  Lisle  burst  into  helpless 
tears,  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands. 

Danvers  was  terribly  disconcerted;  his 
mother  had  never  been  the  crying  kind. 

"  If  you  cry,  you  can't  play  with  the 
Colonel,"  he  said,  with  Machiavellian 
diplomacy ;  "  the  paint  will  come  off  if 
he's  wet." 

His  mother  laughed,  wiping  her  eyes 
hastily.  Danvers  drew  a  breath  of  relief. 
Tears  were  at  all  times  most  undesirable 
— especially  now,  when  to  his  secret  dis- 
may he  felt  a  perilous  lump  in  his  own 
little  throat. 

At  this  crisis  a  servant  mounted  the 
stairs  hurriedly,  the  next  moment  Mrs. 
Lisle  was  clutching  a  telegram.  She  tore 
it  open,  then  she  gave  a  glad  cry. 

"  He's  coming  home,  Dan— he'll  be 
here  to-morrow !" 

Danvers  got  down  carefully  from  his 
chair,  and  walked  across  to  where  his 
mother  stood.  Then  he  put  his  arms 
about  her  neck. 

"  I'm  awfully  glad  he's  coming,"  he 
murmured;  "I  couldn't  make  you  not 
worry  about  things." 

As  he  spoke,  footsteps  sounded  on  the 
stairs.  Mrs.  Lisle  ran  out  into  the  hall. 
Danvers  peered  after  her  eagerly ;  perhaps 
it  was  another  message  from  the  front. 
A  moment  later  Colonel  Daubigny  was 
in  the  room;  he  looked  travel-worn  and 
jaded.  Behind  him  came  three  young 
officers;  they  also  showed  traces  of  re- 
cent hardships. 

Colonel  Daubigny  presented  the  officers 
to  Mrs.  Lisle,  who  was  speechless  in  the 


strong  revulsion  of  her  feeling,  where- 
upon he  walked  quickly  toward  the  boy, 
laying  his  arm  impulsively  about  the 
child's  shoulders. 

Danvers,  like  his  mother,  was  speech- 
less, but  he  devoured  his  friend  with 
questioning  eyes. 

"  Yes,"  the  latter  said,  "  I  misstated 
things  purposely  in  my  telegram. — I  want- 
ed to  surprise  you."  The  Colonel's  voice 
sounded  strange  to  the  boy;  he  was  shy, 
too,  of  the  young  officers;  they  looked 
so  much  stilfer  than  the  Colonel. 

He  edged  nearer  to  his  friend. 

^^  I'm  awfully  glad  you've  come,"  he 
said,  in  an  aside.  "  It's  great  that  you 
beat  the  marsh  fight !  As  soon  as 
you  possibly  can,  will  you  tell  me  all 
about  it?" 

^'  I  will  tell  you  right  away — that's 
what  I've  come  for — if  your  mother  does- 
n't object  ?"  He  gave  Mrs.  Lisle  a  mean- 
ing glance.  She  bowed  slightly;  she  was 
too  thankful  to  object  to  anything;  all 
the  same,  the  presence  of  strangers  was 
disconcerting  to  her. 

Colonel  Daubigny  drew  himself  up; 
the  younger  ofiicers  instantly  stood  at 
attention. 

Danvers  caught  his  breath  excitedly; 
he  was  convinced  that  something  impor- 
tant was  coming — some  grand  exploit 
was  still  unreported,  which  he — Dan- 
vers —  was  to  hear  from  the  hero's 
owm  mouth! 

''  I  have  come  here,"  Colonel  Daubigny 
began,  solemnly,  "  in  order  to  render  jus- 
tice to  some  one.  I  have  brought  my 
officers,  because  they  are  concerned  in  it 
also,  since  it  has  to  do  with  the  safety 
and  honor  of  the  regiment.  Heads  up, 
hearts  firm !"  he  murmured,  as  he  bent 
over  Danvers,  pretending  to  brush  a 
speck  from  his  coat. 

Reassured  by  the  boy's  steady  gaze, 
the  speaker  threw  a  quick  glance  at  Mrs. 
Lisle.  She  looked  bewildered,  but  very 
happy;  her  cheeks  were  pink,  her  blue 
eyes  sparkled. 

"  Mrs.  Lisle,  gentlemen,  my  friend 
Danvers — I  have  a  confession  to  make — 
a  serious  one  from  a  moral  point  of  view 
— I  have  to  confess  that  I've  been  guilty 
of  plagiarism." 

Llis  listeners  seemed  taken  aback; 
even  the  young  officers  lost  their  cus- 
tomary  impassiveness.      Was   it   possible 
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that  their  coininaiukT  was  bnakiii^  down 
after  the  prolonged  strain  uf  the  eam- 
j)aign  i 

Danvers,  on  his  part,  was  palpi  tilting 
with  suspense;  he  did  not  know  what 
jilagiarism  meant,  but  he  divined  from 
the  Colonel's  manner  that  it  was  some- 
thing distinctly  discreditable,  and  he 
dreaded  nnnecessary  publicity;  military- 
secrets  should  be  guarded  jealously.  He 
had  learned  that  precept  from  the  Col- 
onel h  i  nisei  f. 

Forgetting  his  shyncs^.  Danvers  i>ulled 
his  friend's  sleeve.  "If  it's  a  council  of 
war,"  he  whispered,  "  don't  you  want 
!M other  and  me  to  go?'* 

Colonel  Daubigny  grasped  the  boy's 
ner\'Ous  fingers.  "  No,  I  want  you  both 
here.  The  fact  is,''  he  continued,  ad- 
dressing the  officers  again,  gravely,  "  this 
young  man  gave  me  the  idea  about  cross- 
ing the  marsh.  I  saw  him  work  it  out 
on  this  very  table,  just  before  I  left:  it 
was  a  river,  not  a  swamp,  that  he  crossed 
— but  the  principle  was  the  same.  When 
we  got  stranded  in  that  devilish  morass, 
with  the  enemy  in  front  of  us,  and  ap- 
parently no  way  to  get  across,  his  expe- 
dient flashed  into  my  mind.  I  tried  it — 
you  know  the  result.  It  wasn't  reported, 
because  I  took  care  that  it  shouldn't  be — 
I  didn't  propose  to  take  any  false  credit. 
The  credit  is  his.  And  now  I  should 
like — on  behalf  of  the  regiment  and  my- 
self— to  offer  him  this  slight  token  of  our 
gratitude;  it  shall  be  exchanged  for  a 
better  one  as  soon  as  possible;  in  the 
mean  time  it  ^vill  show  him  how  we  feel." 

He  took  a  small  box  from  his  pock- 
et, handing  it  to  Danvers,,  who  opened 
it  mechanically. 

The  box  contained  a  medal,  tied  with 
the  colors  of  the  regiment. 

The  boy  looked  at  it  in  dazed  silence. 

"Do  you  imderstand?"  Colonel  Dau- 
bigny repeated,  gently.  "  We  are  thank- 
ing you  for  saving  the  regiment — for  that 
we  make  you  an  honorary  member  of 
our  body." 

As  he  spoke,  the  Colonel  pinned  the 
medal  on  the  boy's  coat,  after  which  he 
shook  hands  with  him  heartily,  motioning 
to  the  officers  to  follow  his  example. 

The  young  men  obeyed  with  alac- 
rity, staring  at  the  little  boy  in  gen- 
uine admiration. 

To  Colonel  Daubigny's  intense   disap- 


lK»intnR-nt,  Danvers  did  not  seem  to  Ix* 
pleast'tl ;  in  truth,  he  was  stunned  into 
torpidity;  he  could  not  grasp  the  full 
meaning  of  what  he  had  heard.  He  re- 
membered the  rivfr  and  how  he  got  the 
iroop>  across  it  ;  lio  also  remembered 
the  i)ress  accounts  «>f  the  battle  of  the 
marsh,  but  somehow  he  could  not  put 
I  he  two  together. 

Mrs.  I.isle  approached  her  son  anxious- 
ly: she  "-aw  tliat  the  Colonel  was  cast 
down,  nor  did  >]ie  understand  the  boy's 
curious  indifference. 

'•  l^n't  it  splendid^"  she  cried,  examin- 
ing the  medal  v»ith  enthusiasm.  "  Just 
tliink  of  it,  dear;  the  Colonel  says  you 
saved  the  regiment — just  you,  Danvers; 
I'm  so  proud  of  you  I  don't  know  what 
to  do!" 

The  boy'>  face  worked:  he  clutched  his 
mother's  sleeve.  "I'm  awfully  glad  to 
have  the  medal,''  he  assured  her,  in  a  low 
tone.  "  but  I  don't  want  them  to  say 
lie  couldn't  have  got  out  of  the  swamp 
by  himself." 

Mrs.  Lisle  gave  her  son  a  tender  smile; 
she  understood  now  the  cause  of  his 
-t range  dejection — he  could  not  endure 
that  his  chief  should  lose  a  tittle  of  fame, 
even  if  that  tittle  was  to  fall  to  his  own 
share.  It  was  hero  worship,  no  doubt, 
but  the  mother  shared  in  the  worship 
with  all  her  heart. 

Colonel  Daubigny  had  walked  to  the 
window  in  order  to  conceal  his  chagrin 
about  the  neglected  medal;  he  now  turned 
toward  the  boy  again  with  fresh  hope. 

"  One  company  of  the  regiment  i- 
here,''  he  announced;  "I  told  them  to 
wait  in  front  of  the  house.  Wouldn't 
you  like  to  see  them  from  the  window  V 

Danvers  almost  jumped  from  his  seat. 
"'  The  regiment !"  he  repeated,  in  a 
shrill  voice.  He  gained  the  Colonel'^ 
side  with  startling  speed.  Then  hi- 
face  fell.  "  Oh,  they  are  so  far  away ! 
Couldn't  I  go  dowm,  Mother!  It  wouldn't 
hurt  me  a  bit — and  I  should  love  to  be 
with  them  in  the  street." 

Mrs.  Lisle  came  forward  hastily;  her 
astonishment  delighted  the  Colonel. 
Danvers  had  never  wished  to  leave  his 
nest  until  now — but  now  he  wished  it, 
at  the  first  sight  of  the  real  world. 

"Couldn't  the  men  come  up?"  Mrs. 
Lisle  suggested,  avoiding  the  Colonels 
quizzical  gaze ;  "  this  room  is  ver;s^  large." 
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Danvers  searched  his  friend's  face 
eagerly.  "  I  would  rather  have  them  come 
np  than  anything  else  in  all  the  world!" 

"  That  settles  it,"  Colonel  Daubigny 
exclaimed;  whereupon  he  gave  a  low  or- 
der to  the  young  officers,  two  of  whom 
immediately  left  the  room. 

Presently  there  was  a  sound  of  many 
feet;  evidently  the  regiment  had  com- 
menced the  ascent.  The  footsteps  grew 
louder,  the  second  floor  had  been  reached. 
Danvers  could  scarcely  contain  his  ex- 
citement— a  real  regiment,  the  Colonel's 
regiment — in  his  room — where  he  had 
fought  their  battles  so  many  times ! 

The  vanguard  having  now  reached  the 
entry,  the  two  young  officers  appeared, 
awaiting  further  orders.  Colonel  Dau- 
bigny gave  the  word  to  advance,  and  in- 
stantly the  front  ranks  moved  forward. 
Having  saluted  their  chief,  they  marched 
solemnly  round  the  table,  stationing 
themselves  finally  with  their  backs  against 
the  wall.  This  manoeuvre  was  repeated 
until  the  whole  large  apartment  was  com- 
pletely filled  with  soldiers ;  the  entry,  too, 
was  alive  with  uniforms.  At  last  there 
was  a  pause  in  the  sound  of  oncoming 
footsteps.  The  Colonel  surveyed  the  men 
in  his  most  genial  manner. 

"  Mr.  Danvers  Lisle  has  done  the  regi- 
ment a  great  service,"  he  told  them, 
]jlunging  straight  at  his  point  with  mili- 
tary directness,  '''  for  which  great  service 
I  have  presented  him  with  a  medal.  I 
should  like  the  regiment  also  to  express 
to  him  their  gratitude.  Mr.  Danvers 
Lisle — may  he  live  long  and  do  honor 
to  his  country." 

The  men  immediately  set  up  such  a 
hearty  cheer  that  the  great  room  seemed 
actually  to  roll  in  sound.  Mrs.  Lisle 
put  her  hands  laughingly  in  her  ears,  but 
her  eyes  were  wet  with  happy  tears. 

Danvers  was  white  with  excitement; 
this  last  incident  had  broken  down  his 
high  resolve;  he  could  not  resist  this 
glorious  tribute;  besides,  it  did  not  ap- 
parently harm  the  Colonel.  The  men 
seemed  to  think  just  as  much  of  him  as 
if  he  had  crossed  the  swamp  without  help. 

"  I  say,"  he  gasped ;  "  oughtn't  I  to 
make  a  speech?"  His  eyes  flashed  with 
joy  at  the  thought  of  addressing  a 
live  regiment. 

"  Yes,  do,"  the  Colonel  said,  reading 
his  desire. 


Danvers  clutched  the  arm  of  his  chair, 
fixing  his  gaze  on  the  men  nearest  him.. 
They  returned  his  gaze  for  the  most 
part  quite  tenderly — ^they  liked  the  idea 
that  the  little  chap  had  somehow  done 
them  a  great  service. 

Danvers  bowed;  that  was  the  way  a 
speech  began.  ''•  Colonel — Mother — gen- 
tlemen— "  he  was  trying  to  quote  his 
friend  correctly — ^^  men  of  the  regiment ! 
I'm  awfully  glad  to  see  you  here — I  wish 
you  could  come  often — I  love  to  see  you 
march.  I  am  going  to  make  my  troops 
march  like  you,  if  I  can.  And  Em  aw- 
fully glad  to  have  the  medal  with  your 
colors — I  shall  wear  it  most  all  of  the 
time.  But  of  course  the  Colonel  could 
have  got  you  out  of  the  swamp — "  He 
caught  himself  up;  he  had  not  meant  to 
say  that.  "  That's  all,  and— thank  you," 
he  finished,  in  confusion. 

Colonel  Daubigny  shook  hands  with  the 
young  orator;  then  he  made  a  sign  of 
dismissal  to  the  regiment.  But  the  little 
boy  had  one  more  request  to  make. 

"  Do  you  think  I  could  shake  hands 
with  them?"  he  asked,  in  a  careful 
undertone. 

The  Colonel  assented,  motioning  to  the 
men  to  come  forward;  they  did  so,  two 
and  two,  and  Danvers  grasped  each  hand 
silently.  Toward  the  end  his  arm  began 
to  ache,  but  his  enthusiasm  still  burned 
at  fever-heat. 

Finally  no  one  was  left  in  the  room, 
except  Colonel  Daubigny  and  Mrs.  Lisle, 
for  Danvers  had  followed  the  regiment 
to  the  top  of  the  stairs;  he  wanted  to  see 
the  very  last  of  them. 

Mrs.  Lisle  looked  in  the  Colonel's  eyes. 
'•  You  were  right  and  I  was  wrong — I 
am  beaten  all  along  the  line!" 

Colonel  Daubigny  returned  her  look 
ardently ;  in  defeat  she  was  adorable ! 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence;  the 
sound  of  the  descending  footsteps  could 
still  be  heard  indistinctly. 

"You  have  made  him  happy,"  Mrs. 
Lisle  continued,  softly — "  happier  than 
I  could—" 

At  this  moment  somicthing  strange 
might  have  happened  if  Danvers  had 
not  suddenly  reappeared.  His  face  was 
flushed,  his  eyes  were  sparkling,  he 
carried  himself  with  a  certain  new 
jauntiness. 

"  I    never    saw    anything    I    liked    so 
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much  as  that  regiment,"  ho  sighed,  as  he 
straight<?ned  himself  against  the  wall. 
'•  You  see/'  he  went  on.  confidentially. 
'•  I  always  thought  such  a  lot  of  the 
officers — after  this  I'm  going  to  think  a 
lot  of  the  men — they've  got  such  splendid, 
stiff  hack-.  I  tliink.  Mother,  that  if  I 
could  see  them  often  I  could  hold  n\v- 
self  better — inore  the  way  you  like  to 
have  me." 

"'  You  could  see  them  often,''  Col- 
onel Daubigny  put  in.  "  if  you  lived 
near  them.'' 

''  Oh,  I  would  live  anywhere  if  I  could 
see  them,"  the  hoy  cried,  wistfully. 

Colonel  Daubigny  gave  Mrs.  Lisle  a 
beseeching  glance. 


'•  I>an\er>,  would  you  like  to  live  in  the 
Colonel's  housed'  his  mother  aske<l. 

"My — wouldift  I!''  the  boy  ejaculated, 
fen-ently.  Then  another  idea  occurred 
to  him;  it  had  been  lurking  all  the 
while  at  the  back  of  his  mind. 

"  I  -ay."  he  began.  *'  you  know  about 
that  swamp— your  getting  out  of  it  the 
way  you  said  you  did.  I  mean — I  don^t 
want  it  to  iret  into  the  paixTs — I'd  rather 
not — honor  bright — honest  Injun!"  He 
looked  earnestly   in   the  (\)loncrs  face. 

'•  All  right,  old  man."  the  latter  agreed. 

So  that  is  why  it  was  never  officially 
l:n')v/n  that  Danvers  saved  the  regiment, 
though  the  story  leaked  out  unofticially. 
But  Danver-  and  the  Colonel  never  told  it. 


Morning    Twilight 

BY   GEORGE    STERLING 


AX  early  thru>h  aeelaim.^  the  light  .  .  , 
^      The  wide,  low-billowing  day. 
O'er  dews  and  grasses  chill  with  night, 
L^pcasts  its  foam  of  grey. 

Now  end  the  darkne.-s  and  its  dreams. 

The  broken  moon  is  low; 
Like  petal-drift  on  glassing  streams 

We  vv^atch  her  sink  and  go. 

And  like  a  dryad  to  her  tree 
The  morning  star  hath  sped — 

Vanished  ere  one  had  thought  to  see 
The  path  whereon  she  fled. 

Hark  how,  as  here  we  stand,  the  wards 

Of  woodlands  newly  green. 
The  pine's  innumerable  chords 

Are  touched  by  hands  unseen! 

Hearing,  the  forest  seems  forlorn 

And  all  the  air  a  sigh 
Of  things  that  seek  a  vaster  morn. 

And  find  it  not,  and  die. 


O  tranquil  hour!  the  haggard  noon 
Shall  make  a  ghost  of  thee. 

Soon  to  be  memory's,  and  soon 
Not  e'en  of  memory. 


T]TE  constant  reader  will  easily  re- 
member from  the  July  and  Sep- 
tember numbers  of  this  Magazine 
the  devoted,  the  almost  self-devoted, 
brother  whom  the  spectacle  of  his  sister's 
engagement,  as  he  followed  and  tried 
to  flee  from  it  at  Central  Park,  in  New 
York,  was  sickening  with  the  whole  of 
love  and  great  part  of  life.  It  is  not  im- 
portant to  recover  just  the  point  where 
he  turned  from  it  in  a  pathetic  despair, 
or  to  be  specific  as  to  how  at  the  next 
moment  he  found  himself  in  Hyde  Park, 
London,  looking  round  upon  the  pastoral 
of  the  Season  still  playing  there  in  mid- 
July.  There  must  have  been  an  ocean 
passage,  with  a  departure  from  New 
York  or  Boston,  and  an  arrival  at  Liver- 
pool or  Southampton  or  Plymouth.  He 
did  not  remember,  perhaps  because  he 
did  not  try;  he  recalled  it  as  an  un- 
important and  vaguely  tiresome  pre- 
liminarj''  to  being  where  he  was  in  a 
penny  chair,  looking  through  the  files  of 
men  and  maids  at  the  unimpressive 
riding  in  Kotten  Eow.  He  said  to  him- 
self, with  the  austerity  of  the  American 
who  had  expected  better  things,  that  the 
riding  was  wholly  without  distinction; 
and  in  averting  his  face  impatiently  from 
it  he  confronted  a  compatriotic  visage 
in  the  armchair  at  his  elbow.  We  need 
not  say  that  this  visage  was  the  familiar 
mask  of  the  Unreal  Editor  who  "laughs 
and  shakes,"  when  especially  sorrowful, 
in  the  Easy  Chair. 

"  Can  you  explain,"  this  factitious 
fellow  countryman  asked  the  brother,  in 
tones  which  he  carefully  kept  from  being- 
nasal,  ''  how  I  happen  to  find  the  '  Easy 
Chair'  here?" 

"No,"  the  brother  said.  "I  haven't 
accounted  for  my  own  presence  yet.  Do 
you  call  that  chair  easy?" 

"  As  easy  as  any,  after  that  in  Eranklin 
Square.  But  are  all  these  riders  grooms, 
or  do  they  merely  look  like  grooms?" 

The     average    of     English    looks     is 
high,"  the  brother  suggested. 
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"  But  these  pretty  girls,  and  those 
pretty  little  girls,  can't,  all  be  in  charge 
of  grooms,  and  they  are  clearly  of  the 
rank  of  ladies." 

'^  Y"es ;  I  wish  they  were  not  all  so  cutty 
in  their  dress." 

"  All  women  are  cutty  in  their  dress 
now,"  we  said;  and  the  brother  dropped 
a  jaded  eye  from  the  equestriennes  jolt- 
ing about  on  the  muddy  stretch  of  Rot- 
ten Eow  to  the  pedestriennes  hobbling 
along  the  path  beside  it,  in  skirts  secured 
just  below  the  knees  and  apparently  tied 
at  the  ankles. 

"  Yes."  he  said.     '^Terrible!" 

'^  Not  so  much  that,"  we  extenuated, 
"  as  terrifying.  But  even  the  terror  is 
momentary,  and  it  is  a  pleasing  terror, 
with  an  element  of  surprise.  A  little 
way  ofF,  with  those  spreading  or  scooping 
hats,  they  seem  a  species  of  parachute 
dropped  down  from  the  clouds,  and  bring- 
ing some  of  the  clouds  with  them;  or 
they  look  like  a  wild  fantastic  military — 
perhaps  from  their  Davidian  millinery — 
of  the  year  Ten,  say,  of  the  Indivisible 
Bepublic;  like  a  charge  of  cavalry,  fight- 
ing as  infantry,  with  t£e  air  of  hussars, 
of  cuirassiexs,  of  dragoons,  but  when  they 
get  a  little  nearer  you  see  that  they  are 
just  instances  of  the  same  old  lovely 
woman,  with  translucent  stockings.  It's 
their  being  so  much  in  black  that  helps 
them  cast  the  distant  gloom." 

"  l^es,"  he  assented,  vaguely.  '^  Are 
translucent  stockings  quite  compatible 
with  the  suffrage?" 

^^  Now  wholly  incompatible,  we  should 
say,"  the  Easy  Chair  replied.  ^^  Perhaps 
these  ladies  are  all  antis,  and  believe  that 
the  sphere  of  woman  is  the  home." 

"'  They  don't  look  it,"  he  stubbornly 
maintained. 

^^  Why,  there,"  the  Easy  Chair  owned, 
"  we  are  with  you.  It  is  the  supreme  gift 
of  women  not  to  look  the  things  they 
are.  There  is  probably  not  the  least 
doubt  that  all  these  wonderful  creatures 
who   are   shuffling   before   us   in   six-inch 
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steps  on  two-inch  hcols  are  wives  devoted 
to  unworthy  husbands,  daug:hters  chained 
to  the  sick-beds  of  aged  fathers,  and 
mothers  wrapped  up  in  their  children, 
matrons  with  their  thoughts  wholly  bent 
upon  the  cares  of  their  households. 
Their  sphere  may  verj-  well  be  the  home, 
and  they  are  just  now  enlarging  it  to 
the  compass  of  the  gay  world.  Bat  if  you 
judge  by  appearances,  they  are  not  do- 
mestic fowl,  certainly:  they  are  maiden 
pirates  and  brigands,  maternal  highway- 
women  and  corsairs,  guerriUeras  of  the 
last  ferocity.  That  is,  till  you  come  near ; 
then,  as  we  have  intimated,  their  for- 
midableness  fades  to  an  entreating  de- 
pendence; their  plumage  of  ravens  and 
hawks  betrays  the  soft  timidity  of  doves; 
that  effect  of  wicked  innocence,  of  potent 
helplessness,  which  threatens  from  afar, 
reveals  itself  part  of  the  tender  entreaty 
hy  w^hich  they  have  secularly  triumphed 
over  man,  or  to  put  him  typically,  Alan. 
But  what  made  you  think  of  the  suffrage, 
just  now?'' 

"  Well,  I  suppose  the  London  air  is 
full  of  it,  for  one  thing;  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  it  would  be  droll  if  these  ladies 
were  presently  mincing  and  twitching  to 
the  polls  with  ballots  in  their  hands." 

"Any  more  than  if  these  men  in  top- 
hats  and  one-button  cutaways  were  bound 
on  the  same  civic  errand?" 

^^  Yes,  w^e  men  are  not  quite  so  bad." 

•^  Well,  we  arg  not  quite  so  pretty. 
How  would  you  have  these  dears  dressed 
for  the  civic  errand  ?  In  the  sculpturesque 
robes  of  the  free  peoples  of  antiquity? 
Or  in  the  hoops — to  make  a  long  jump 
forward — in  the  hoops  of  the  1860's,  or 
the  pull-backs  of  the  1870's?  Or  the  leg- 
of-mutton  sleeves  and  short  flaring  skirts 
of  the  fin  de  siecleV 

"  Not  quite.  I  should  not  go  back  of 
the  pale  colors  and  flying  scarfs  and 
fluffy  draperies  of  1904." 

"  Ah,  there  we  are  with  you,"  we  en- 
thusiastically coincided.  "  They  certain- 
ly seemed  more  earnest  in  those  fashions 
— without  being  more  serious." 

"And  w^e  don't  want  women  to  be 
serious,"  he  sighed.  "  Not  women  of 
fashion."  Then  he  added,  "  Why  should 
pale  fluffiness  impart  a  sense  of  more 
earnestness  than  black  cuttiness?  It  is 
a  great  mystery!" 

They  rose  and  strayed  off  in  the  direc- 


tion of  that  spread  of  chairs  which  in 
the  late  afternoon  used  to  be  occupicxl 
by  troops  of  rank  and  beauty  and  fash- 
ion. There  they  found  themselves  under 
the  reddening  rays  of  a  westering  sun 
shining  through  the  lower  boughs  of 
the  trees  off  toward  the  Sei'i)entine.  To 
their  surprise  the  fan-like  expanse  of 
chairs  was  fairly  well  occupied  and  a 
fairly  dense  throng  strolling  up  and  down 
the  walk  in  front  of  them. 

"One  doesn't  know  what  to  believe 
about  London,"  the  brother  said,  casting 
an  arraigning  Boston  glance  over  the 
scene.  "  You  liear  that  the  week-ends 
have  quite  broken  up  the  season,  and  that 
the  parade  here  is  only  the  frayed  and 
tattered  remnant  of  what  it  was.  But 
it  doesn't  look  it,  anyhow." 

"  No,"  we  assented,  authoritatively ; 
we  do  not  know  why.  "  But  qualitatively 
the  church  parade  and  this  afternoon 
parade  are  quite  gone.  They  are  dead 
and  gone." 

"  Then  these  lovely  and  fashionable 
figures  we  see  tilting  and  tottering  here 
are  only  '  phantoms  of  delight,'  and  these 
gloved  and  white-spatted  and  high- 
hatted  and  morning-coated  shapes  beside 
them  are  their  ministering  phantasms?" 

"  Not  exactly.  But  those  who  know 
say  that  they  are  all  suburbans,  and  that 
they  come  here  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  the 
parade  rather  than  embody  it." 

"  T  don't  believe  it.  If  I  may  credit 
7ny  senses,  these  people  are  as  evi- 
dently persons  of  rank  and  fashion  as 
they  are  beautiful  and  self-possessed  and 
sweet-voiced.  The  London  Season  is  far 
too  deeply  based  in  the  reason  of  things 
to  be  shaken  by  week-ends  and  easily 
motorable  distances  from  town.  These 
people  may  dwell  farther  from  Mayfair 
than  they  once  did,  or  they  may  go  down, 
or  out,  on  the  Saturday  of  every  week, 
but  the  season  must  persist.  I  have  a 
feeling  that  if  not  a  single  (or  married) 
Londoner  survived,  the  Season  would 
survive  and  hover  over  the  Macaulayan 
New-Zealander  sketching  the  ruins  of  St. 
Paul  from  Westminster  Bridge." 

"  Yes,  and  that  New-Zealander  would 
be  a  Socialist  with  Votes  for  Women 
graven  on  his  heart,"  we  sidelongly  co- 
incided. "  Did  you  happen  to  go  to  that 
great  SuffVagist  meeting  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  the  other  Saturday?     That  was 
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a  sig'lit  to  restore  your  faith  in  woman's 
J  worthiness  to  vote,  after  it  had  been 
shaken  by  Davidian  head-gear  and  cutty 
skirts  and  translucent  stockings." 

"  Yes,  I  saw  it,"  tlie  brother  said,  "  and  I 
have  never  seen  anything  more  appealing, 
more  convincing.  How  far  the  English 
are  ahead  of  us  in  that  righteous  cause !" 

Our  heart  glowed  to  hear  him  speak 
so.  We  found  another  Easy  Chair  in  one 
of  the  society  closes  next  the  society  path. 

"  They  have  not  a  lot  of  constitutions  to 
change,  as  we  have;  those  Englishwomen 
knew  that  if  they  could  get  the  bill 
through  which  was  then  before  Parlia- 
ment they  would  have  the  suffrage — modi- 
fied, to  be  sure — without  more  fuss.  And 
how  well  they  had  fortified  themselves  to 
move  men's  minds  in  their  favor!  They 
most  wisely,  most  wonderfully  addressed 
their  arguments  to  the  eye  as  well  as  the 
ear.  One  couldn't  read  the  names  of 
those  great  women  on  their  banners  with- 
out a  flush  of  hope  for  future  justice  to 
women,  a  flush  of  shame  for  past  in- 
justice. It  seemed  monstrous  that  ever^^ 
ignoble  and  ignorable  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry  should  vote  and  such  as  those 
memorable  women  not.  Then,  those  ban- 
ners proclaiming  the  different  callings 
and  employs  of  the  suffragists :  the  actress 
and  artist  and  doctors'  and  teachers' 
groups:  they  were  quite  as  impressive, 
and  the  banners  declaring  the  geograph- 
ical distribution  of  the  opinions  and 
sentiments  of  suffragism  from  farthest 
Australasia  to  nearest  Hampstead:  it  was 
a  sight  to  thrill  and  cheer." 

The  brother  assented  tacitly,  but  he 
said :  "  What  struck  me  most  was  the  fact 
of  practical  politics  that  one  thing  gave 
such  proof  of:  that  array  of  banners  tell- 
ing how  many  men  in  the  different  im- 
portant and  unimportant  towns  of  the 
kingdom  favored  votes  for  women.  That 
meant  a  house-to-house,  and  shop-to-shop, 
and  office-to-office  canvass.  It  meant 
work,  it  meant  business;  it  was  the 
strongest  kind  of  argument." 

We  perceived  that  he  had  grudgingly 
and  superiorly  agreed  with  us  in  order 
the  better  to  allege  the  value  of  his  par- 
ticular observation.  We  did  not  dispute 
it,  but  we  passed  it  in  turning  to  an 
aesthetic  feature  of  the  spectacle.  ^^  Those 
girls  going  about  with  white  wands  tufted 
with    red    and   green    ribbons    were    very 


.persuasive,  too.  Did  you  hear  any  of 
the  speaking?" 

"  No,  the  shuffling  of  feet  over  the 
asphalt  prevented  that.  But  it  looked 
eloquent  and  unanswerable." 

"Didn't  it?'"  we  exulted.  ''And  the 
gray  quiet  sky  over  all  gave  the  thing 
great  solemnity." 

Again  he  would  not  be  led.  "  I  rather 
liked  the  plashing  of  the  fountains,  too." 

"  Yes,  the  fountains  were  very  well. 
And  the  grim-visaged  Landseer  lions  lent 
a  gravity  to  the  affair,  with  their  tongues 
lolling  impartially  out.  And  did  you  see 
one  Davidian  hat,  or  cutty  skirt  narrowed 
at  the  ankles,  or  catch  a  single  gleam  of 
translucent  stocking,  such  as  shakes  your 
hope  of  women  here  V' 

"Iso,  I  didn't,"  he  said.  "But,"  he 
added,  thoughtfully,  "  I  didn't  get  ver\^ 
near  the  actress  group." 

"  If  you  had,"  we  rebuked  him,  "  you 
know  very  well,  it  would  have  been  a 
purely  histrionic  display,  a  burlesque  of 
this  silly  sisterhood  here." 

''  Silly  ?  I  don't  know  about  silly,"  he 
returned,  with  a  contrary-mindedness 
wliich  we  began  to  suspect  characteristic, 
though  very  honestly  come  by.  "  Even 
when  they  have  their  rights  one  wouldn't 
want  them  to  be  too  rigorously  self- 
denying  in  matters  of  fashion.  I  don't 
see  why  a  woman  shouldn't  vote  in 
a  pretty  gown  —  not  violently  pretty, 
of  course." 

"  You  are  young,"  we  tolerated  him ; 
for  it  seemed  to  us  that  we  saw  his  eye 
wandering  to  "  the  daughter  of  a  hundred 
earls  "  (why  should  one  suppose  her  other 
or  less  ?)  who  was  sitting  down  in  a  penny 
chair  near  by,  clearly  because  her  skirt 
was  drawn  so  tight  about  her  feet  that 
she  could  not  walk,  or  even  stand  with 
safety.  ''  When  you  are  older  you  will 
see  these  matters  differently." 

•'  Why,"  he  asked,  with  his  dreaming  eyes 
now  fixed  on  that  vision,  "  shouldn't  there 
be  a  compromise?  When  the  women 
were  going  to  the  polls  it  might  be  in  a 
Spartan  severity  of  dress;  and  when  they 
weren't,  in  a — " 

"  An  Eg:^'ptian  succinctness,"  we  added 
for  him. 

"  Not  quite  that,"  he  said ;  and  we  hur- 
ried on  to  save  him  from,  his  weakness, 
his  folly. 

''It    wouldn't    do,    your    compromise. 
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When  women  have  the  vote  they  must  do 
nothing-  to  remind  us  of  tliese  days  of 
their  slavery  when  they  can  take  part  in 
polities  only  by  canvassing  for  votes  in 
behalf  of  their  husbands  or  fathers  or 
brothers,  with  the  same  wiles  in  dejrree 
that  they  use  in  snaring:  hearts.  They 
don't  realize  it,  but  tlieir  actual  part  in 
politics  is  quite  immoral,  fur  now  they 
bring  their  beauty,  their  grace,  tlieir 
charm  of  sex,  not  their  minds,  to  Ix^ar 
upon  the  ignorant  and  infatuated  electors. 
Thank  goodness  v:e  have  no  such  med- 
dling in  our  elections.  The  ^likes,  the 
Tims,  the  Patsies  wouldn't  '  stand  for  '  it 
a  minute.  Graft  in  politics  is  bad 
enough,  but  voteless  beauty  is  far  worse. 
We  are  ahead  of  the  English  in  that,  as 
they  are  ahead  of  us  in  many  other 
things.  But  both  nations  must  save 
themselves  by  justice  to  women.  Then 
women  will  no  longer  cajole  and  dehuV^ 
men  when  they  outvote  them.'" 

"'  Oh,  do  you  think  so  T'  he  seemed 
to  doubt. 

"Why,  certainly;  they  will  have  no 
object  in  it.     Will  they  ?" 

"  I  rather  hoi)ed  they  might,''  he  an- 
swered: and  we  thought  it  well  to  be 
frank  with  him. 

"You  are  no  more  likely  to  win  that 
daughter  of  a  hundred  earls  than  some 
aviator  is  likely  to  overtake  an  angel  of 
the  seventh  heaven  and  persuade  her  to 
a  place  beside  him  in  his  monoplane." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  he  demanded, 
guiltily. 

"  Nothing,  if  you  say  so.  But  where 
have  your  eyes  been  while  you  have  been 
trying  to  give  your  thoughts  to  votes 
for  women  f 

He  colored — as  people  once  colored  in 
fiction  much  more  than  they  do  now — 
and  confessed  so  far  as  to  say :  "  She  is 
certainly  beautiful,  in  her  high-bred  Eng- 
lish way.  But  what  reason  have  you  to 
think  she  is — " 

"  Ah,  you  own  it !  But  let  us  make 
you  observe  that  you  are  of  the  w^rong 
sex  to  hope,  however  deeply  moneyed 
you  are,  for  an  alliance  with  the  Brit- 
ish aristocracy." 

"  Yes,"  he  sighed.  "  I  suppose  you  are 
right.  ■  Shall  we  move  on  ?"  He  rose  very 
resolutely,  and  we  found  our  way  through 
that  fan-like  spread  of  chairs,  and  so  out 
of  the   Park    altogether.      But  we   could 


»K»t  part  from  him  without  t^ing  furtlu  i 
to  improve  the  occasion. 

"•The  most  striking  etlect  of  Engli-h 
life  for  the  '  cultivated  American,'  as  he 
used  to  be  imagined  in  England,  is  the  ; 
extraordinary  juxtai)osition  of  its  events.  > 
While  the  W(»men  were  demanding  the  I 
vote  in  Trafalgar  S<puire  the  men 
were  debating  whether  to  give  it  tlu m 
in  the  House  of  Commons;  and  tli. 
iiext  ^londay  afternoon  you  might  haxi 
s(M'n  tlie  friends  and  f<H's  of  suffr;i^< 
coming  out  on  the  T<>rraee  for  tea,  baiv  - 
headed  from  the  debate,  and  talking 
frankly  c»f  the  way  things  were  going; 
then,  after  a  euj)  and  a  bun,  going  back 
to  join  issue.  It  is  all  so  very  intimate, 
so  domestic,  as  government  should  be,  for 
it  is  (Mily  an  enlarged  housekeeping.  It 
could  not  happen  so  with  us.  Forty- 
eight  constitutions,  more  or  less,  would 
have  to  1k'  changed;  great  distances 
would  have  to  U'  traversed  before  the 
women  con  Id  hold  meetings  in  Wash- 
ington with  any  prospect  of  bringing 
their  convictions  to  bear  upon  Congress. 
There  is  no  terrace  at  the  national 
Cai)itol.  no  place  where  the  working 
of  the  great  legislative  machine  could 
be  eased  by  buns  and  tea.  The  whole 
affair  would  be  remotely  and  impersonally 
carried  on.  If  justice  or  injustice  were 
finally  done,  it  would  be  equally  without 
charm,  without  the  open  play  of  human 
sympathy.  We  should  get  there  the  same, 
but  by  such  a  different  road!" 

The  brother  yawned.  "  II  faut  soufFrir 
pour  etre  belle,"  he  said.  "  We  can't 
have  a  republic  without  paying  for  it  in 
the  pretty  things  of  a  monarchy."    . 

This  did  not  (juite  cover  the  ground, 
but  we  perceived  that  it  was  very  Amer- 
ican, and  we  assented,  and  dropped  th(^ 
subject.  At  the  same  time  a  latent 
curiosity  stirred  in  our  mind;  we  won- 
dered if  this  good  brother  w^ere  still  in 
charge  of  that  betrothed  sister  whom  one 
of  our  separable  selves  had  left  him  with 
in  Central  Park  last  May.  We  did  not 
see  how  we  could  ask,  and  we  languished 
in  silence.  Then,  suddenly,  he  said,  as 
if  we  had  asked : 

"  Oh,  they  were  married  in  June." 

In  our  astonishment  at  his  answer  to 
our  unspoken  question  we  attempted  to 
retort,  "You  don't  say  so!"  But  in  the 
violence  of  the  effort  we  awoke. 


IT  does  not  seem  strange  that  so  large 
a  proportion  of  our  present-day  fiction 
perpetuates  motives,  methods,  and 
styles  which  have  become  trite  with  long 
usage,  when  we  consider  how  much  of 
our  life,  in  our  daily  doings  and  con- 
versation, follows  a  habitual  and  con- 
ventional course. 

Because  the  novelist  presents  to  us 
natural  scenes  which  we  have  beheld  a 
thousand  times  or  familiar  phases  of  hu- 
man life,  these  need  not  be  insignificant, 
and  will  not  be  if  he  has  the  keen  sense 
of  living  which  revives  them  in  our 
feelings,  and  especially  if  he  has  the 
creative  imagination  which  informs 
them  with  a  meaning  and  beauty  native 
to  them  but  not  obviously  discernible. 
Even  if  he  does  all  this  in  an  old- 
fashioned  way,  we  need  not  complain 
and  may,  indeed,  find  some  added  charm 
in  that  familiarity. 

>They  who  read  fiction  merely  for 
amusement,  to  occupy  leisure,  or  to  re- 
lieve ennui — and  these  constitute  the  ma- 
jority of  readers — do  not  make  much 
demand  upon  the  writer's  creative  im- 
agination. They  do  not  insist  upon  the 
living  quality  of  characters  presented  or 
upon  any  deep  interpretation  of  life. 
Punch  and  Judy  are  perennially  amusing 
— they  go  through  all  the  motions  that 
make  up  their  story.  These  readers 
eagerly  submit  to  the  tricks  of  the  show- 
man; if  they  ask  for  new  ones,  they  want 
them  of  the  old  kind,  as  children  go  on 
from  generation  to  generation  playing 
the  old  games.  They  appreciate  inven- 
tion— which  children  resent — but  do  not 
care  that  it  should  be  discovery.  Art,  old 
or  new,  is  beyond  their  comprehension; 
they  are  satisfied  by  artifice ;  but  they  are 
impressed  by  the  compelling  master,  if 
he  deals  with  elemental  passions  and  re- 
flects the  prevailing  moral  sentiment. 

The  ever-widening  class  of  cultivated 
readers  have  a  higher  curiosity,  more  or 
less  appreciation  of  art,  and  a  modern 
sense    of   life,    the   truth    and   beauty   of 


which,  in  living  embodiment,  they  de- 
mand from  the  creators  of  fiction. 
Though  they  often  read  fiction  for  mere 
amusement,  they  all  want  a  higher  order 
of  entertainment;  but  by  no  means  all 
of  them  are  quite  satisfied  with  ultra- 
modern realism  or  with  what  we  should 
call  the  advanced  fiction,  which  they  read 
deprecatingly,  while  they  revert  with  en- 
thusiastic predilection  to  former  and, 
v^ith  one  exception,  vanished  masters  of 
the  art.  Some  of  these  deprecatory 
readers  attribute  what  they  call  the  weak- 
ness of  present  fiction  to  its  feminiza- 
tion, and  academic  criticism  implies  very 
much  the  same  judgment,  since  it  refers 
us  for  models  of  superior  excellence  to 
distinctively  masculine  types  in  the  past. 

We  have  given  a  good  deal  of  space 
in  the  Study  to  a  consideration  of  what 
women  have  done  in  fiction  since  they 
entered  the  field  a  century  and  a  half  ago, 
and  we  think  we  have  done  them  only 
simple  justice  in  showing  how  large  a 
part  they  have  had  in  the  development 
of  the  art.  The  main  tendency  of  fiction 
has  been,  as  we  have  seen,  away  from 
the  old  art  of  story-telling  to  a  new  art — - 
that  of  the  creative  representation  and 
interpretation  of  life.  Women  have  never 
been  great  story-tellers.  The  play,  at  its 
best,  is  an  art  far  transcending  that  of 
story-telling,  but  women  never  have  been 
great  playwrights.  Men  have  striven  to 
exce.l  as  story-tellers  and  dramatists. 
Women  follow  their  natural  inclination 
in  creative  work,  and,  while  they  have 
won  rare  distinction  in  histrionic  inter- 
pretation, they  have  in  their  imaginative 
literature  confined  themselves  to  living 
embodiments,  repudiating  dramatic  poses 
and  stage  situations.  It  was  inevitable 
that  they  should  develop  realism  in  its 
simplest  terms;  inevitable,  at  least,  that 
those  of  them  who  did  not  attempt  to 
imitate  masculine  methods  and  who  fol- 
lowed the  simple  lines  of  the  art  which 
nature — in  this  case  the  woman-nature — 
makes,  should  give  life  its  native  color. 
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it-  real  rather  than  a  dramatic  toiisioii 
and  investment,  and  its  natural  meaning 
and  expression.  They  have  done  this  in 
a  way  that  men  have  not.  Dickens  and 
Cliarles  Reade  made  expo^ures  of  wrongs 
and  hypocrisies;  Thaekerav  pierced  dis- 
guises and  sham.-;  ^leredith  laid  hare 
the  monstrosities  of  masculine  egoism; 
Thomas  Hardy  di-closed  the  ironies  of 
life — all  these  making  nuich  ado  ahoui 
their  ruthless  husiness,  using  many 
words,  and  some  of  them  availing  of 
suhtle  speculation.  Henry  Jame-  ha- 
luminously  vivisected  the  modem  mind 
at  thousands  of  critical  moments.  But 
some  women  now  writing  have  done  more 
than  these  men  have  done  in  the  sig- 
nificant, yet  simple  and  natural  dis- 
closure of  the  truth  and  heauty  of  life. 

If  we  were  asked  to  produce  examples 
of  woman's  work  in  the  lines  just  in- 
dicated, and  illustrating  what  we  mean 
by  tlie  recent  unprecedented  advance  of 
fiction,  we  could  easily  enough  refer  to 
work  familiar  to  our  readers  and  already 
recognized  at  its  full  value;  but  we  i)n'- 
fer  to  select  for  this  purpose  a  novel,  not 
so  generally  familiar,  pul>lished  three  or 
four  years  ago,  by  Anne  Douglas  Sedg- 
wick, entitled  A  Founiain  Sealed,  but  ap- 
pearing in  England  as  Valerie  Upfon. 

It  is  a  novel  of  American  society, 
though  the  author  knows  her  England 
a^  well  as  her  own  country-,  and  some 
English  scene  and  character  are  intro- 
duced by  way  of  contrast  with  the  Amer- 
ican and  for  the  unfolding  of  the  story. 
It  is  pre-eminently  a  psychical  novel,  as 
to  its  motive — an  ideal  example  of  that 
kind,  the  product  of  the  ripest  culture 
of  both  mind  and  heart.  In  every  detail 
of  it  we  are  impressed  by  the  writer's 
competence,  clear  vision,  aesthetic  sensi- 
bility, and  firm  yet  flexible  handling  of 
material  brought  together  by  intuitive 
selection.  Its  purpose — of  which  there  is 
nowhere  a  formal  statement — is  a  plea 
for  the  natural  expression  and  procedure 
of  individual  life,  based  upon  a  just  per- 
spective of  values.  The  conception  of 
such  a  life  is  embodied  in  Valerie  Upton's 
personality  and  career — a  charming  per- 
sonality and  a  career  which  quietly 
achieves  harmonious  fulfilment  notwith- 
standing an  early  and  unfortunate  mar- 
riage. Valerie's  husband  is  an  aggressive 
philanthropist,  arrogantly  and  rhetorical- 


ly allruistic,  to  whom  his  wife's  natural 
gayety  is  an  injury  and  a  reproach. 
Their  little  girl.  Imogen,  is  his  steadfast 
and  enthusiastic  ally,  so  that  the  young 
mother  finds  herself  an  exile  in  her  own 
home.  There  is  a  break,  with  no  violent 
rui>ture  or  absolute  separation.  Valeric 
live-  a  life  of  semi-detachment,  her  sum- 
mers in  America,  witii  her  husband  and 
daughter  as  guests,  mid  th<^  rest  of  tlu- 
year  in  an  estaldishment  of  her  own  in 
England,  indulging  her  simple  taste- 
aiul  surrounding  herself  with  congenial 
friends,  her  heart  always  yearning  toward 
tlu'  alienated  daughter. 

The  story  oi>ens  with  the  death  of  the 
husl^and  and  Valerie's  return  to  Imogen, 
now  in  the  bloom  of  American  girlhoo«l 
and  engaged  to  a  Boston  artist.  Jack 
Pennington,  who  i<,  with  reasonable 
reserves,  symiKithctic  with  her  noble  pur- 
l)ose  to  "  uplift  "  tlie  human  race — her 
heritage  from  her  father,  whom  Jack 
could  hardly  tolerate.  In  Valerie  and 
Imogen  are  concretely  embodied  two 
o])posite  types  of  character — one  de- 
velojx'd  out  of  a  living  individual  expe- 
rience and  illustrating  natural  values 
and  graces,  and  the  other  bristling  with 
activities  for  the  good  of  others,  her  in- 
dividuality dissipated  in  these  so  thgrt 
personality  seems  denied  her.  She  has 
no  "taint  of  personal  preference"  even 
for  her  lover;  yet  she  is  self-conscious, 
arrogating  to  herself  a  lofty  superiority 
l>ecause  of  her  ideals,  and  suspicious  of 
everybody  not  thus  elevated  or  refusing 
to  wear  the  "  badge  of  philanthropy '' 
and  thus  become  one  of  "  her  own  "  peo- 
ple. These  defects  are  the  nemesis  of 
the  denied  personality,  of  Imogen's 
thwarted  self.  The  outward  presentment 
of  her  is  that  of  a  delightful  and  beauti- 
ful American  girl.  Inwardly  she  is  poor 
and  empty,  having  nothing  to  give  but 
gifts,  and  has  so  far  exhausted  her  means 
that  she  can  give  these  only  through  her 
mother's  sympathetic  assistance,  just  for 
her  child's  sake,  and  costing  her  many 
renunciations.  Indeed,  all  the  renuncia- 
tions fall  upon  Valerie  and  for  Imogen's 
benefit,  even  to  that  of  her  English  lover. 
Sir  Basil,  who  supplants  Jack  in  the 
girl's  affections,  but  whom  the  mother 
might  have  kept  by  a  word  or  a  look. 
Valerie's  maternal  love  is  only  a  part, 
though  the  greater  part,  of  her  life.     It 
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is  natural — that  is  the  key-note  of  her 
conduct.  She  is  first  of  all  true  to  her 
own  nature;  truth  and  loyalty  in  all  the 
relations  of  her  life  follow,  for  to  her 
there  are  no  relations  that  are  not  spon- 
taneously the  outgrow^th  of  her  own  na- 
ture. The  garden  she  tends,  the  friends 
she  cherishes,  the  beautiful  things  gath- 
ered about  her  by  her  selective  choice, 
all  seem  a  part  of  her,  more  harmonious- 
ly than  the  disparate  daughter.  Herein 
lies  her  perennial  charm,  her  power  to 
distribute  bountiful  life  after  the  divine 
manner,  by  impartation.  From  his  first 
meeting  with  her.  Jack  Pennington's 
artistic  temperament  is  subdued  by  this 
personal  charm. 

The  crisis,  though  not  the  climax  of 
the  story,  is  reached  when  Imogen  asks 
Valerie's  consent  to  the  preparation  of 
a  biography  of  her  idolized  father  by  his 
most  adulatory  follower,  Mr.  Potts. 
Valerie  quietly  but  firmly  refuses  to 
sanction  the  undertaking — for  her  hus- 
band's sake,  as  she  afterward  explains 
to  Sir  Basil.  Mr.  Potts's  expression  of 
holy  wrath,  as  he  towers  above  Valerie 
in  prophetic  denunciation,  brings  upon 
him  the  swift  vengeance  of  Jack  Pen- 
nington, who  is  present  at  the  interview, 
and  who,  ''  with  a  suave,  unbroken  mo- 
tion," sweeps  him  from  the  room.  Imogen 
leaves  of  her  own  motion,  after  up- 
braiding her  mother  as  a  cruel,  shallow, 
and  selfish  woman.  Valerie,  left  alone 
with  Jack,  finds  no  consolation  in  his 
sympathy  and  justification,  and  only 
sheds  bitter  tears  for  Imogen.  "  How 
I  have  hurt  lierT  Yet  she  adheres  to 
her  resolution. 

This  is  the  nearest  to  a  sensational 
moment  in  the  novel — this  precipitation, 
clearing  the  air  and  preparing  the  way 
for  the  final  dispositions  of  the  story, 
leaving  Valerie  at  the  end  a  solitary 
figure  in  the  autumnal  shadows. 

The  story  has  no  other  than  a  purely 
psychical  excitement.  The  tragedy  and 
comedy  of  it  are  veiled,  made  nothing  of 
in  any  dramatic  tension,  only  psychical- 
ly apprehended.  Yet  there  is  no  thin- 
ness of  thought,  no  anaemic  embodiment. 
In  description  the  picture  is  fully  paint- 
ed. In  characterization  we  are  intro- 
duced to  living  human  beings,  with  red 
blood  in  them;  they  appeal  to  our  sym- 
pathy and  we  respond.     How  heartily  we 


applaud  D^ack  Pennington,  when  he  shuts 
the  door  on  Mr.  Potts,  and  when,  after 
his  last  interview  with  Imogen,  he  ex- 
claims, "  Damn  goodness !"  Such  com- 
ment as  the  author  makes  is  never  ob- 
vious or  pointless;  and  in  lucidity  and 
felicity  of  expression  she  is  not  sur- 
passed by  any  of  her  masculine  con- 
temporaries. From  the  first  page  to  the 
last,  this  novel  is  an  intellectual  treat, 
yet  without  argument  or  such  discursive 
generalization  as  a  dispassionate  spec- 
tator of  life,  like  Anatole  France,  would 
indulge  in.  The  author  is  never  detached 
from  the  characters  she  creates  and  which 
are  intimate  to  her  in  various  degrees — 
Valerie  most  intimate  of  them  all,  the 
pervading  atmosphere  of  the  whole  play. 
It  is  proper  to  say  that  she  creates  these 
characters,  because  she  makes  them  live, 
each  having  individual  human  flavor 
and  temperament.  N^either  Valerie  nor 
Imogen  is  simply  a  type.  Valerie  en- 
joys life — the  best  and  most  beautiful 
things  in  it — in  a  natural  way,  but  it 
is  in  her  own  way.  Imogen  wears 
her  guise  of  superior  goodness  Imogen- 
ly,  and  it  never  hides  the  suppleness  of 
her  peculiar  girlish  grace  or  her  own 
kind  of  faultfulness. 

The  art  of  A  Fountain  Sealed  in  its 
fine  details  is  like  that  of  a  well-bred 
w^oman,  with  a  heritage  of  culture — 
such  as  the  author  herself  manifestly  is. 
In  general  style  and  construction  it  is 
more  like  that  of  her  brothers  than  of 
her  sisters  in  fiction.  We  have  somewhat 
the  same  feeling  of  it  as  we  have  of 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  art.  The  devices 
of  construction  are  well  concealed,  at 
least  not  apparent  to  any  but  a  technical- 
ly critical  reader.  In  the  use  of  the  ex- 
tended metaphor  the  author  reminds  us 
of  Meredith  and  Henry  James.  This 
point  of  excellence  is  especially  masculine. 

It  is,  however,  as  an  example  of  woman- 
ly achievement  in  advanced  fiction  that 
we  have  dwelt  upon  this  piece  of  work, 
which,  though  singular  in  its  fine  excel- 
lence. Is  fairly  adduced  as  representative 
of  womanly  possibilities — most  fairly,  we 
may  say,  because  the  realization  of  these 
possibilities  is  so  confined  to  a  psychical 
disclosure  of  life  and  not  dependent  upon 
striking  dramatic  or  melodramatic  fea- 
tures or  even  upon  philosophic  subtlety 
and  brilliant   analysis.     Just   wherein  it 
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escaiK's  "greatness"  it  illustrate^  the 
qualities  of  woman's  creative  work  in  a 
field  which  she  has  made  her  own. 

But    there    are    other    ways    in    which 
women  illustrate  the  advance  of  present- 
day    fiction,    also    esc-aping    '*  greatness. " 
The   disclosure   of   life   by   unmasking   it 
in    the    presence    of    Nature — the    surest 
way — gives   us   entertainment    of   a   higli 
order,    more    satisfactory,    because    nnuv 
human,    than    we    derive    from    the    dis- 
closures  of   the   new   science,   yet    on   the 
same  plane  with   thes<\      Hut.   as   in   the 
case  of  ^liss  Sedgwick's  nuvil.  the  apiual 
is  to  a  select  though,  we  trust,  a  consider- 
able audience.     Another  kind  of  creation, 
involving  the  mystery   of  genius,   wholly 
indeix'udent,  it  may  Ixs  of  culture  or  of 
environment,    and     availing    of    a     more 
native    art.    lead-    directly    into    the    lield 
of     wonder     and     is     more     captivating. 
Here   the    imagination   creates    spontane- 
ously  and.  as   in    a    dream,  evolving   new 
spiritual   specie-   which   are   at   once  sur- 
prising   and    familiar.      The    working    of 
the    miracle    is    a-    old    as    genius    its<df, 
changing  with  every  age,  taking  different 
forms,  emerging  now  in  poesy,  and  again 
in   painting,  sometimes  linked  with  sym- 
bolism,  but.    ill    our   modern    imaginative 
prose,   with   the   plainest    investment.      It 
showed  in  Hewlett's  early  Italian  stories 
and  in  Kenneth  Grahame's   (ioldrn   Age. 
In  the  nature  of  things,  it  springs  from 
woman's  imagination  as  from  its  native 
haunt    in    our   modern    fiction,    having    a 
freer  course  since  the  banishment  of  old 
sophistications.      We    see    it    in    what    is 
called    the    quaintness    of    Mrs.    Wilkins 
Freeman's  fiction,  in  Mrs.   Henrs-  Dude- 
ney's  quiet  but  pregnant  situations,  and 
in     the     creations     of     Georg     Schock — 
notably    in    her    short    storj',    "  The    Au- 
tumn Fan."     In  this  kind  of  creation  the 
writer  chooses  homely  and  commonplace 
material   to   work   with,   to   get   clear   of 
guises   and   conventions  and  of  all  fash- 
ions  save   the   old   fashion   of  plain   hu- 
manity.    Truth  is  disclosed,  but  we  can 
give    it    no    formula;    it    is    not    the    dis- 
closure by  analysis;  an  intuitive  selection 
is  at  work  by  secret  elimination  for  the 
emergence    of    the    natively    human,    in 
form,    feature,    and    atmosphere.      This 
species    of   imagination   is   woman's   nat- 
ural property,  but   she  has  no  monopoly 
of  it.     Thomas  Hardy,  in  The  Return  of 


thr  yalivf.  had  a  ma-tery  of  it  never 
gaineil  by  a  woman.  Here,  as  in  >o  much 
that  woman  has  U'st  done,  following, 
closidy  and  intuitively,  natural  lines,  she, 
as  we  lia\e  >aiil.  e-eape>  greatness — an 
elusion  characteristic  ot  our  extreme 
motlernity  and  especially  deprecated  by 
the  academic  critic  in  his  comparison  of 
present  writers  with  former  masters. 

We  can  (juite  luiderstand  the  position 
taken  by  such  a  critic.  He  has  the  whole 
ground  of  the  pa>t  to  stand  upon,  and  we 
share  his  utmost  admiration  fi»r  all  old 
masters  of  every  epoch.  I  Jul  he  nuist 
ha\e  noted  that  important  changes  have 
marked  each  new  stage  in  the  evolution 
of  human  imagination  and  sensibility. 
It  is  a  part  of  his  office  as  critic  to  trace 
the-e  changes  and  interjiret  their  sig- 
nificance. He  does  not  discrown  Scott 
by  his  praise  of  George  Eliot  and  his 
appreciation  of  a  more  advanced  estate 
f)f  fiction.  M<>reditli  and  Hardy  have 
won  their  place  in  his  esteem  as  still 
farther  in  the  advance.  There  has  been 
in  the  i)reseut  generation  a  more  radical 
change,  and  it  also  has  marked  an  ad- 
vance. This  change  has  affected  some 
masculine  American  writers,  like  Arthur 
Sherburne  Hardy  and  IIenr>'  B.  Fuller, 
who  hold  to  the  be-t  traditions  of  a  for- 
mer day;  but.  in  the  divestiture  of  old  fea- 
tures, it  has  been  most  fully  illustrated 
by  recent  women  writers.  Why  not  con- 
cede the  advance  made  by  these  women? 

The  repudiation  of  old  fashions  in  the 
writing  of  fiction  does  not  of  itself  justify 
the  new,  which  must  have  its  own  positive 
charm  and  vitality.  The  quaint  and 
native  embodiment  of  life  and  the  psy- 
chical disclosui-e  of  its  truth  are  not 
compelling  functions  for  our  entertain- 
ment, nor  do  they  deeply  affect  our  sensi- 
bility, if  the  tension  of  life,  joyous  or 
painful,  is  not  also  felt,  and  felt  in  the 
rhythmic  form  and  expression  implied  in 
just  and  adequate  art. 

What  we  have  just  said  about  the  im- 
portance of  vitality  in  fiction  is  a  fit 
prelude  to  the  announcement  that  in  the 
next  number  of  this  Magazine  will  be 
begun  a  new  novel  by  Margaret  Deland, 
entitled  ''  The  Iron  Woman."  The  work 
of  no  other  w^riter,  indeed,  could  better 
illustrate  all  that  w^e  have  been  say- 
ing of  w^oman's  share  in  the  advance  of 
present-day  fiction. 
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MRS.  LANNING  had  dropped  in  to 
show  Miss  Orr  directions  for  making 
gingered-pear  preserves,  which  she 
had  cut  out  of  a  magazine. 

''  No,  thank  you."  Miss  Orr  was  busy 
]  ubbing  up  the  ancestral  silver.  "  The  old 
way's  good  enough  for  me.  I  don't  go  as 
much  by  reading-matter  as  you  do,  Mrs. 
banning." 

"  That's  so,"  replied  Mrs.  Lanning,  com- 
fortably. "  There  are  very  few  people  as 
up-to-date  and  progressive  as  I  am.  As  long 
as  nothing  ever  happens  in  this  place,  I'm 
going  to  keep  my  mind  stirred  up  by  my 
reading  as  much  as  I  can.  I  can  tell  you 
something  else,  too:  if  any- 
thing ever  does  happen  in 
this  humdrum  place,  I'll 
be  the  person  w^ho  will  be 
prepared     to     meet     it.       I  "  , 

know  exactly  what  to  do  in 
case  of  fire,  flood,  suicide." 

Miss  Orr  smiled  grimly. 
"  It's  too  bad  you  are  not 
a  trained  nurse,  if  you 
want  excitement.  I  declare, 
the  things  my  niece  Eliza- 
beth has  to  do  worry  me  to 
death.  What  do  you  sup- 
pose she's  up  to  now?" 

"  I  was  going  to  ask  you 
what  you  had  heard  from 
her."  Mrs.  Lanning  scent- 
ed news.  "  What  is  she 
doing?" 

Miss  Orr  wiped  h  e  r 
hands,  and  going  over  to  a 
rosewood  desk  of  her  great- 
great-grandfather's,  extract- 
ed a  letter. 

"  Elizabeth  is  getting  her 
twenty-five  dollars  a  week 
regularly,"  she  said,  ex- 
planatorily, ''and  it  stands 
to  reason  she'd  have  to 
work  for  it.  But  when  it 
comes  to  travelling  around 
the  country  with  strange 
young  men — and  idiots  at 
that — though  in  a  way  that 
makes  it  more  proper — I 
certainly  do  not  approve. 
However,  as  Elizabeth  says, 
it's  all  in  t\w.  day's  work, 
and  he  perfectly  gentle  and 
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easy  to  manage.  I  imagine  his  family  think 
the  world  of  her." 

"What  are  you  talking  about,  Abbie? 
Read  me  that  letter." 

"  Mm — mm — '  been  going  to  church  regu- 
larly. The  Baptist  minister  here  is  very' — 
that's  not  it.  Here  it  is.  ...  '  After  I  finish 
this  typhoid-fever  case,  I  have  to  take  a 
patient  to  the  Millbrook  sanitarium.  He  is 
a  young  man  of  about  twenty-five,  his 
mind  is  weakened.  He  has  been  living 
at  home,  and  I  was  called  for  to  nurse 
him  through  an  attack  of  pneumonia. 
His  family  said  I  could  manage  him  better 
than  any  one  else.     Now  lie  is  gradually  get- 


They  found    refuge    in   the    kitchen 
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tin*,'  worse  and  tlioy  think  it  l»fttrr  to  liavt* 
him  taken  tn  the  "  sanitarium.  I  >hall  he 
going  through  Westville  on  my  way:  wi?>li  1 
coukl  slop  otT  and  see  you.  but  (»f  course 
I   can't.'  " 

"Well.  I  should  think  not!'  ejaculated 
Mrs.  Laiuiinir.  "The  sooner  she  gets  him  to 
the  sanitarium  the  better,  /  say,  speaking  on 
her  accoimt  as  well  as  on  yours.  I  gii«'ss  you 
don't  want  any  insajie  young  men  around 
(his  house,  witJi  all  vour  lovely  things." 

••  Xo.  I  don't."  said  Miss  Urr.  At  that 
instant  she  lo<»ked  out  of  tli<'  front  wifidow 
and  uttered   a   shriek. 

■'What  is  it?"  Mrs.  Lanning  jum|'<(l.  and 
turned  to  look  out  of  the  window,  too.  Slie 
clutched   Miss  Orr's  arm. 

"It's   Kli/.alK'lh,  with  ///»».'" 

For  an  instant  they  stood  transfixed,  then 
witli  one  accord  they  j>icked  up  their  skirts 
and  lied.     They  found  refuge  in  the  kitchen. 

Again  Klizal.eth's  ring  startled  the 
refugees.  This  time  Miss  Al)l)i<''s  sense  of 
loyalty  to  her  niece  triumpiied.  "  I  will  go 
and  open  the  door,"  she  declare*!.  "  I  dont 
understand  Kli/abeth's  motives,  but  she  is 
my  niece,  and  I  would  stand  by  her  if  she 
brought  a  whole  insane  asylum  here." 

Mrs.  Lanning.  who  was  (piivering  all  ovei . 
laid  a   large  detaining  hand  on  her  arm. 


with    loud    sinister 


;ind  me*litat«'d  >o  niurli  upon  danger  in  all 
it>  f«»rms  that  ^hr  was  fertile  in  expedient-. 
"  it-Nou  muht,  at  least  take  .some  precautions. 
Think  of  yourself,  think  of  your  beautiful 
things;  think  of  Kli/.abeth.  Suppose  he 
should  get  violent." 

Again  the  bell  rang, 
emphasis. 

•What  shnll  I  do:" 
willing,  in  this  unusual 
anv   advice. 

said     Mrs. 
've  at 
th 
a!i 


pleaded    Miss 
emer<'«'ncv,   to 


Urr, 
take 


•  W  ater,' 

casting  her 
i^  the  onl\ 
read  it  in 
.hntrmil  in 
waiting  to 
Hot 


Lanning. 


solemnly, 
the  kitchen  sink — "  water 
ing    that    will    (juell    them.      I 
old    number    of    tiM'    Mull^nl 


Abbie!" 

she   beg 

T  will. 

I   must. 

Then." 

cri<'(l  Mr 

(1.     "  Don't  go !"' 
(ieclared  the  aunt. 
Lanninir.  who  had 


rea.l       will    be    th 
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Dr.    Wilkins's  ollice  while    I    was 
get    meilicine    for    Sarah's   cough. 

water  and  cold  water \Ilernat<'ly." 

"Hut  how?  Internally.'  Do  be  (piick. 
Mrs.  L:inning.  nh.  oh!  "  There's  that  Ih-II 
again." 

"  Kxternally."  replied  the  adviser.  "  J)ouse 
'em;  lirst  hot  and  then  cold;  or  cold  and  then 
hot.  It  calms  them  instantly.  It's  the  only 
thing  that  will." 

Miss  Orr  shook  herself  valiantly  free  from 
her  friend's  detaining  clutch.  "  S*^  if  you 
can  lind  .Take — he's  out  in  the  yard  some- 
where raking  leaves — and  Delia.  'J'hey'd  bet- 
ter be  in  the  dining-room,  with  i>ails.  next 
tiM'  folding  doors  between  that  and  the 
parlo)-.  If  I  ojien  the  door  a  little  way,  it 
ignal.  It  may  be  that  Eliza- 
beth's bringing  him  here 
U'cause  he  shows  signs  ol 
getting  \iolent.  Slie  al 
Wi(\s  did  dei)end  on  me, 
and   1   shall  not  fail  her.'' 

I'dizabeth  was  standing 
|)atiently  upon  the  doorstep 
with  a  large,  dark  y<mtig 
man  in  a  ministerial  coat. 
When  Miss  Orr  opened  the 
door  her  niece  kissed  hei*, 
and  then  said  brightly,  but 
w  ith  a  trace  of  confusion  in 
her  manner: 

"  Aunt  Abbie.  this  is  ]\fr. 
Martin." 

"  How  do  you  do.  Mr. 
MaitinV"  she  said,  grimly. 
The  young  man  put  out  his 
hand  and  gras])ed  her  pas- 
sive one  with  firmness, 
sjiaking  it  up  and  (h)wn 
vigorously. 

*'  I  am  very  glad  to  meet 
you,  Miss  Orr,"  he  intoned, 
in  a  deep  bass  voice. 

"  Walk  in,"  said  Miss 
Orr,  as  soon  as  she  could 
lelease  her  hand.  As  she 
ushered  them  into  the  pal- 
lor, Mr.  Martin  politely 
stepped  aside  to  allow  her 
to  precede  him,  but  she 
waved  him  ahead  firmly. 

"  After  you,  if  y  o  u 
please,"  she  said,  and  to 
lierself  she  breathed: 

"  You    won't    <>et    behind 
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me,  young  man,  if  I  know 
it.  You  may  have  a  knife 
in  your  pocket  this  minute 
you're  planning  to  stick  in 
the  middle  of  my  back." 

"  Sit  down,"  was  her 
brief  command,  when  they 
had  passed  into  the  room  of 
formality.  But  Mr.  Mar- 
tin would  on  no  account  be 
seated  until  she  and  her 
niece  had  found  chairs. 
Then,  with  somewhat  of  a 
flourish,  he  drew  aside  his 
long  black  coat-tails,  sat 
down,  and  blew  his  nose 
with  a  large  white  handker- 
chief and  some  complacence. 

"  It's — it's  a  lovely  day, 
isn't  it.  Aunt  Abbie?"  fal- 
tered Elizabeth. 

Mr.  Martin  broke  into  the 
conversation  before  h  e  r 
aunt  had  time  to  answer. 

"  Miss  Orr,"  he  said, 
without  the  slightest  pre- 
amble, "  your  niece  and  I 
are  married." 

"Are  what?"  ejaculated 
Miss  Orr. 

"  Are  married,"  the  young 
man  replied,  positively. 
"  We  were  married  to-day. 
We  are  on  our  wedding 
trip." 

The    horrified    Miss    Orr 
glanced    at    her    niece,    who 
was    pinker   than   ever   with   embarrassment 
and  looked  at  her  aunt  fearfully.     She  under- 
stood at  once. 

"  It's  the  form  his  mania  has  taken,"  she 
thought.  "  He's  frightening  poor  Elizabeth 
to  death.     He  must  be  humored." 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes,  of  course,  I  understand," 
she  said,  soothingly.  "  That  is  very  nice  in- 
deed. Everything  will  be  all  right,  I  am 
sure.  We  are  going  to  have  you  for  dinner, 
of  course?" 

The  young  man  looked  somewhat  taken 
aback.     "  You  are  very  kind,"  he  remarked. 

Elizabeth  opened  her  mouth  two  or  three 
times  without  saying  anything,  and  at  last 
stammered : 

"  Aunt  Abbie,  I  don't  believe  j^ou  quite 
understand — " 

''  I  understand  all  I  want  to,"  her  relative 
replied  with  great  decision.  She  went  to 
the   door.      "  Mrs.    Lanning,"    she   called. 

Mrs.  Lanning  was  lurking  in  the  hall. 
When  the  door  opened,   she  started. 

"  Mrs.  Lanning,"  said  the  hostess,  "  come 
in." 

Mrs.  Lanning  shook  her  licad  in  a  help- 
less manner  and  1)1  inked.  "  I  would  as  soon 
be  out  here,  Abbie,"  she  said,  faintly. 

"  I  want  you  to  come  in,"  repeated  the 
other.  Impelled  by  her  friend's  iron  will 
and  perhaps  a  little  by  fearful  curiosity, 
Mrs.  Lanning  moved  toward  the  parlor  door. 
"  Talk  to  him,"  commanded  Miss  Orr. 
"  Me?"  gasped  the  other.     She  had  no  time 


Mr.  Martin    gurgled   and   dripped 


to  say  more  before  Elizabeth  greeted  her. 
When  that  was  over,  Miss  Orr  fairly  pushed 
her  toward  the  vacant  chair  by  the  stranger. 

"  Mrs.  Lanning — Mr.  Martin.  Mrs.  Lan- 
ning, sit  there."  Like  one  hypnotized  Mrs 
Lanning  obeyed. 

"  This  seems  a  healthful  spot,"  observed 
Mr.  Martin,  sombrely, 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  Mrs.  Lanning  hastened  to 
agree.  "  Very,  very  healthful.  Extremely 
so.  In  fact,  all  the  doctors — I  don't  mean 
the  doctors —  Oh  yes,  indeed.  You  are 
quite  right  about  it.  You  find  yourself 
well  here,  I  hope?" 

"  Thank   you,"   replied   Mr. 
teoiisly,  with  a  slight  bow. 
well.      Of    course,    with    my 
work,    I    feel    sometimes    a 


Martin,  cour- 
"I  feel  fairly 
severe  mental 
slight  nervous 
strain.  I  have  had  headaches  at  intervals 
for  a  number  of  years,  but  I  have  made  up 
ray  mind  to  endure  them." 

"  Well,  now,  that's  the  right  way  to  take 
it,"  cried  Mrs.  Lanning,  heartily.  The 
stranger's  frank  reference  to  his  mental  dis- 
ability put  her  quite  at  her  ease. 

"  1  wouldn't  worry  about  it  a  bit  if  I 
were  you.  I  was  reading  in  the  Ladies' 
Household  Companion  the  other  day  that  if 
you  took  a  glass  of  hot  milk  before  retiring 
you  would  have  a  sound  sleep  every  night  of 
your  life,  which  of  course  goes  a  long  way. 
If  you  feel  anything — ah — especially  severe 
coming  on,"  she  continued  with  delicacy,  "  I 
should  go  to  bed  at  once  with   a  hot-water 
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bottle  :it  vdur  f»vt.  uiid  >tay  th«Tc  I'm  -iir«' 
yon   would   soon  foel— er — quite  rnlni." 

*•  Ah — thank  you,"  ropliod  Mr.  Martin, 
with  a  slijxhtly  fearful  j'Xpn'ssion.  '*  I've 
not  a  douiit  of  it."  ]lo  liK»kfd  fnndly  at 
Elizalx'th.  "  Vou  soo.  I  have  s<»nu'  one  to 
keep  nie   in  <irder  now.  too." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  cried  Mrs.  Lai'.ning.  "  and 
you  could  not  have  had  a  better  person 
than  Elizal>eth  to  take  care  of  you — I 
should  say.  of  cour-e.  to  nurse  you." 

"  Nurse?"  repeated  the  dark  youn;:  man. 
*•  I  think  you  mistake  me.  When  I  spoke  of 
my  headachi's  I  did  not  mean  to  imply  that 
I  was  a  sick  man.  On  the  contrary.  Far 
from  it.  And  when  I  married  Miss  Orr, 
it  was  not  for  those  qualities  which — " 

"Married!"  pas|)od  Mrs.  Lanninp.  faintly. 

Mr.  Martin  paused  in  the  middle  of  his 
sentence.  "Yes,  marrirrl."  ^he  repeated. 
"Madam,  have  you  any  objection  to  it? 
There  seems  to  be  some  mystery  here,  some 
countcr-fcclinp,  I  should  say."  He  «rlanced 
at  Elizabeth,  who,  in  a  far  corner  of  the 
room,  holdinix  a  low-voiced  conversation 
with  her  aunt,  wore  a  most  distressed  ex- 
pression. 

"  i^erhaps."  lie  hinted,  "as  this  is  a  family 
affair,   it   mifrht   bo  better — " 

"  Oh,  certainly."  paspcd  }Irs.  T>:iniiinfr. 
totterini;  feebly  to  the  door. 

In  the  mean  time  the  conversation  between 
Elizabeth  and  her  aunt  had  been  as  follows. 

'  Elizabeth,"  said  the  elder  Miss  Orr, 
grasping?  her  niece  firmly  by  the  elbow. 
"  this  must  not,  cannot  po  on.  Give  it 
up,  once  and  for  all.  You  have  a  home 
with  me.  1*11  uive  you  everythinfr  you  want. 
You  are  altoorether  too  younj?  and  inexperi- 
enced   for   this   sort  of  thinji." 

"  \Vhy,  I'm  as  old  as  lots  of  jjirls."  de- 
clared her  niece,  indiirnantly. 

"  Perhaps  so,"  answered  the  aunt.  "  but 
you're  not  old  enough  to  manage  a  jierson 
like  this." 

"  Oh,  I  can  manage  him  all  right,"  her 
niece  said,  with  a  toss  of  her  head.  "  You've 
no  idea.     He  does  exactly  as  I  say." 

"  I'ou  may  think  so.  But  there  will  come 
a  time  wiien  you  can't.  He  seems  sensible 
enough,  except — " 

"Why,  I  should  hope  so!"  said  Elizabeth. 

At  that  moment  Mr.  Martin  interrupted 
her.  "  Elizabeth,"  he  boomed  solemnly. 
"  there  seems  to  be  some  objection  in  the 
minds  of  those  present  to  our  being  man 
and  wife.     I  think  we  had  better  depart." 

He  took  Elizabeth  by  the  arm,  and  she.  a 
little  dazed,  was  going  with  him  obediently, 
when  they  were  stopped  by  Miss  Orr. 

"  Not  one  step  shall  you  stir  out  of  this 
house,"  she  said,  wildly.  "  I  forbid  it  abso- 
lutely. Elizabeth,  sit  doicv.  If  you  have 
any  influence  over  that  person,  make  him  sit 
down,  too.  You  need  not  be  afraid."  she 
added.     "  There  is  help  at  hand." 

Mr.  Martin  seemed  slightly  quelled,  and 
exhibited  what  was  to  Miss  Orr  another 
sure  proof  of  his  mental  condition. 

"  Oone  perfectly  mad.  How  terrible!"  he 
ejaculated  in  a  low  tone:   and  with  the  cun- 


ning wliich  characterizi's  all   furm>  of  mania, 
still,  grasping  the  pers(»n   he  supposed  to  be 
his  wife,   inade   for   the   folding  doors  which      I 
led   to  the  dining-room. 

It  was  the  signal  Miss  .\bbie  herself  ha«l 
arranged.  Dtdia,  the  cook,  threw  her  pail, 
with  e\c»dlent  aim,  directly  from  the  front.  J 
.Take,  being  tall  enou',di,  simply  turned  hi- 
upside  down,  promptly,  and  without  wa-i 
ing  so  inuch  as  a  droj).  Elizabeth  shriekei 
Mr.  Martin  gurirled.  his  black  hair  dripjX'l 
his  coat  clung  to  him  like  a  strait-jacket. 

"  Hold  him.  .Take!"  crie<l  Miss  Abbie,  very 
]iale  and  dauntless,  and  arnuMl  with  a  chair 
which  she  held  in  front  of  her.  the  four  Ic^- 
out.  **  Hold  him  there  while  I  telephone  Dr. 
Adams  and  the  police." 

"Oh.     what     is    the    matter     with     you 
cried      I']li/ab'^th,     sobbing     wildly.        "  How 
can  you  treat  my  husband  so?" 

**  Vour  husband?"  cried  Miss  Orr.  "You 
don't  mean  to  say  you  really  have  niarrierl 
that   person?" 

'*  Husband  !'' repeated  .Take,  with  his  ting«i 
und(  r   Mr.   Martin's  collar.     "  Hi.  there — 1  > 
quiet,    you!       He    ain't    your    husband.    Mi-- 
Elizabeth.     He's  a  luny." 

**  Oh."  cried  I'lizabeth.  wringing  her  hands, 
"there's  been  some  drea<lful  mistake!  He 
is  no  more  crazv  than  1  am.  He's  the 
Kev.  Mr.  Martin,  of  the  First  I'.aptist  Church 
in    (Vntreville.      You    can    ask    any    of    tin 

j)eople  there \nd  we  were  married  thi~ 

niorninLT  .   .   .   we  thought  we'd  surprise  you.' 

"  Did  you.  or  did  you  not."  said  Miss  On  . 
speaking  with  some  sternness  to  her  niece, 
'"tell  me  that  you  were  going  to  bring  an 
itisane.  or  at  least  weak-minded,  young  man 
Ihrouirh   here  on  the  way  to  a  sanitarium?" 

"  Why — why — I  guess  I  did."  answered 
lier  niece,  sobbing  afresh,  "  but  then  I  got 
married,  and  forgot  all  aliout  that.  It  nevei 
occurred  to  me  you'd  think  my  husbaixl 
was  crazy.   .  .  .  He's  so  looked  up  to!" 

.Take  slowly  released  Mr.  ]\Iartin's  captivi' 
neck.  "  I'm  not  a  Baptist  myself,"  he  apolo- 
gized, assisting  the  victim  with  the  loan  of 
a  dry  handkerchief.  "  but  I  never  would 
dou.se  any  kind  of  a  minister,  knowing  he 
was  one.  I  hope  you'll  excuse  me,  sir,  for 
the  mistake.     It  wasn't  exactly  my  fault." 

This  being  as  much  of  an  apology  as  his 
proud  nature  was  capable  of,  he  retreated. 

Possibly  Mr.  Martin  had  some  difficulty 
in  getting  the  upper  hand  of  the  rage  to 
which  the  attack  on  his  personal  dignity 
had  reduced  him.  At  any  rate  he  remarked 
rather  overblandly. 

"  After  all.  Miss  Orr.  we  are  quits,  for  1 
thought  you  were  just  as  crazy  as  you 
thought  I  was." 

]\Iiss  Orr  was  able  to  respond  faintly. 

"  You're  very  kind,  I'm  sure,  INfr.  Martin." 
she  said,  humbly.  "Elizabeth,  will  you — 
will  you  attend— your — "  she  hesitated  and 
blushed — "  I  might  as  well  say  the  word 
right  now,"  she' said,  recklessly,  "husband. 
T  refer  to  his  clothes;  I  suppose  yov  '^w 
that    his    garments    should    always  ])t 

]>erfectly  dry,  to  avoid   colds.      It    i-  "t 

the  first  thinofs  to  remember." 


as  new 


Oh!  mother.  ico)i't  you  please 
-c..n..  i.  ,-..7  ^g  ^g  good 


Effie   (who  has  made  friends  with  a  street  urehin).  ''Oh!  mother.  wo)rt 
let  me  keep  himF     He's  slightly  soiled,  hut  if  he  iras  gone  orer  earefuUy  he'd 

Sceptics 

BY   BURGES    JOHNSON 

WHKX  voiir  old  dad  was  as  little  as  vou 
Was  he  likely  to  do 

What  they  wanted  him  to? 
Why,  certainly  so !      And  as  quick:  as  a    wink 
He   did   as   thev    bid   him    before   you   could  think. 

Hey!     Hey?" 

^^'hat   do   you   say? 
What  makes  you  keep  winking  and  grinning  that  way? 
Your   uncle's   been   "  tellin'   you   sumthin' ''?  Dear,   dear! 
You  mn«;tn"t  believe  all  the  stories  vou  hear. 


When  dad  and  his  playmates  were  nice  little  boys 

The  first  of  their  joys 

Was  giving  their  toys 
To    pooV    little    children    who    needed    them  more: 
Your   dad  was   so   good   he   gave   all    of   his  store. 

Hey!     Hey? 

What  do  you  say? 
Your    mother    has    some    of     em    now.    put  away? 
vSuch   nerve   was   unkno\Aai   in   my   day! — III  be  bound 
Y"ou    imps    have    been    snooping    and    prying  around. 

When  daddy  was  young  he  was  deaf.  dumb,  and   blind 

To  pranks  unrefined  : 

He'd  a  serious  mind. 
He  paid  no  attention  to  girls  and  their  looks. 
Rut  gave  all  his  time  fo  his  tasks  and   his  bonks. 

Hey!      Hey? 

What  do  you  say? 
Yes.    mother   was    raised    in    the    very    same  way. 
Y^ou  found  an  old  letter  and  read   it? — My  Scat! 
We  used  to  spank  children  for  mischief  like  that. 
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MAlM'Kirs    M().\I1II.\-    MA(iA/l\K. 


The   Gravy 


A  ("Kin  A IX    Dr.    C w;.^ 


Nt'RSE.   ''  ^VIll|.    Jl(tn,hl !      Whrit  is  ihc  imitlnf 
H  AHOLD.   "  Sistrr    iiOfi't    </o   ns   I   sa  1/ :    I    iniiit    hrr    to 
//o  ui>  irlioi  I  ijo  up.  awl  uo  doini   irlicn  I  //o  doirn." 


A  Serious  Problem 

ALITTLK   ^irl    n'tinnod    from   si'rvic«'s   at 
a    fashionalilo    cliuri-li    with    a    th<»u^'lit 

fill   hrow. 

'^:Maiiiiiia."  she  h.-L'Jin.  (ioiihtfiilly.  "  .1..  all 

anpols  dress  just   alik«',   in  white  rohes?*" 
"  Why.    eertaiiily.    dear."    the    mother    a> 

sured    her. 

'*  AihI    just    any    kind    of    |)ers<>ns    ean    \<r 

anj^els?" 

"If  they  liave  heen  veiv  ^ood." 

'■  I>ainidresses  and  co<»ks  and  maids?" 

"  Of  course,  sweet  heart.     Why  do  you  ask  '!" 

"  Well,*"  the   little  <;irl  commented  slowly. 

"  I    certainly   would    like   to   know    how   the 

Lord  is  goinji  to  t<'ll  that  we  helon^r  in  the 

best  society!" 


-trenuous  paper  on  total  al)>n 
nence   before   a   clerical   club 
so    the    story    fjoes — when    tin- 
ont<Mtainer  went  out  to  tell  his 
wife    how    numy    she    was    to 
jirovide   for  at   supper. 

'*  What  ar<'  they  doinj;?" 
she  asked,  and  wa^  tidd  t  he 
subject  of  the  essav.  "  W  hat 
-^hail  I  do?-  she  cried.  "  Here 
I  have  brandied  peaches,  and 
it    i>   too  late  to  chan«;e." 

■  Make  no  chan«:e."  said  her 
hu^ban.l.  *•  It  will  Ik'  all 
ri«^lit.  ■ 

Tlu'  essayist  had  the  jiost 
of  honor  at  the  riuht  of 
tlu'  lady  of  the  hou>e.  and  she 
presented  him  with  a  dish  of 
the  peaches.     After  a  while  she 

s..id    to    him.     '  Dr.    C ,   won't    you    allow 

me  to  jjrive  you  some  more  of  these  p«'aches?" 
*'  ThAnk  vou,"   he  replied.     •'  They  are  ex- 
<(llent." 

A  little  later  she  said,  "  Dr.  (' ,  may   I 

not   ^'i^•e  you  anotln'r  ])eaeh?" 

•'  \o,  1  thank  you,"  said  he  apM|o<rct  ieally, 
••but    I   will  take'a   little  jn.uc  of  tli<'  ;^ravy'." 

How  the  Days  Go  By 

FKANK  looked  up  thouj;litfull.\  from  his 
enginc-and-cars  fjame  of  lailroadinjr, 
played  on  the  primitiye  plan  of  a  five-year- 
old  boy: 

'*  Mamma,  isn't  it  funny  how  the  days  ;.'<) 
by,  one  after  the  oth«'r.  ju<>t  like  a  train  of 
cais.  with  Sunday  for  the  en<Mne." 


"Throwing  Old  Shoes" 

TJir  aiilo  rnlJnisiasI  after  his  wedding  reeeives  a  most  appropriate  send  off. 


Eat,  Drink,  and   be    Merry,  for   To-morrow   We   Diet 


The    Measurin '-Worm 


BY    IVILBUR.    D.    NESBIT 


TF  a  wee  green  worm 
Buhgins   to  squirm 
An'    stretch    along   your    leg   or    nrm, 

Jest  you   don't   mind 

An'  soon  you'll   find 
It  ain't  go'  do  you   any   liarm. 

It    measures    you    here    an'    measures    you 

there 
An'  'lows  for  th'  goods  they  got  to  spare ; 
It's  a-measurin'  you  for  a  tailor  firm — 
Buhcause  it's  a  nice  little  measurin'-worm ! 


It    measures   your    arm    an'    measures    your 

chest 
An'  thinks  how  your  clo'es  will  look  th'  hest. 
'N  if  you're  still  it  '11  measure  you 
For  a  pair  o'  shoes  an'  some  stockin's,  too! 

An'  it  stops  an'  thinks — 

An'  p'r'aps  it  blinks — 
An'  'lows  "Hip  pockets  will  be  fine!" 
So   it   goes   'round 

Until    it's    found 
Your  size  just  like  a  live  tape-line. 


An'  it  lif's  its  head 

Like  stretchin'  thread, 
An'  dots  a  inch   an'  moves  along; 

Th'  way  it  goes 

It    shows    it   knows 
It  nmstrrt  get  tli'  figures  wrong. 


It  measures  me,  an'  I  rally  guess 

It  'd  measure  girls  for  a  bran'-new  dress, 

But    they    knock    it    off    When    they    see    it 

squirm — 
They're    'fraid    of    th'    nice    little    measurin'- 
worm  ! 
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\1<  '-\  1  lll.\     Al.\i..\/.l  .\  i- 


Unterrii  lEi)  Aeronaut.  "  /  sdi/.  old    rliajK 
riding  backirards,  do  you f" 


Enterprise 

THE  liistoric  town  of  l^>la(lonsbnro:.  ^fary- 
land,  had  a  jjood  hit  of  fun  poked  at 
it  by  reason  of  its  alleijed  sleepiness.  For 
instance,  the  stor\^  is  told  that  a  Bladens- 
burg  merchant  was  dozing  in  his  shop  one 
day  when  a  little  boy  came  in  with  a 
pitcher  and  asked  for  a  quart  of  milk.  The 
merchant  yawned,  stretched  himself,  half- 
opened  his  eyes,  and  then,  in  the  most  in- 
jured tone,  said: 

"Gee  whiz!     Ain't  there  nobody  that  sells 
milk  in  this  tovm.  but  me?" 


It  Will  Happen 

A  LITTLE  girl  was  asked  how  old  she  was. 
"  T    was    four,"    she    replied,    "  but    one 
day  I  got  five." 


i/i/H    don't    mind 


He  Did  the  Right  Thing 
j   llol'K     It     N\lll     l..« 
*     a     long    time    l. 
f«»r.'    1     have    such    an 
"thiT    test    applied    t- 
my   JHtnesty,"   a    down 
town      merchant       r* 
marked,   as   lie   return 
<•<!    from    \vnitiiig   on     i 
<  ii^tomcr. 


•  W  hat 

wa-^ 

111- 

t  roulih'V" 

askfd 

1,1^ 

part  iMT. 

••  Th.ise 

near 

Wo. 

suits.  An  «d<l  fi'llow 
t-aiiie  in  just  now  ami 
asked  uw  the  jjricc  oi 
one. 

••  •  Scvrn      dollius.'      I 

told    liiin. 

■■  ■  Spt'ak  IouiUt  1  ■  \\v 
^■.\'u\.  h(dding  liis  hami 
I>«'hin(|  his  rar.  So  I 
U'jb'd  '  S»'ven  dollars!' 
•  *  El<'ven  dollars  ! 
Too  nuieh !  1*1!  givo 
.\ou  nine!"  he  replied." 

liis  partner  looked 
:it  tJH'  speaker  in 
;ihii'm. 

^  ou.  er.  of  course 
y(.u  did  tJK'  right 
thing?"' 

"  I  gurss  you  can  de 
pcnd  on  me  to  do  tli<' 
right  thing,"  was  the 
haughty  ictort.  Then 
1m'  i)aused.  *'  You'd 
iM'tter  get  some  dollar 
hills  when  you  go  to 
the  bank."  he  remark- 
ed, "  I  just  gave  an 
old  fellow  our  last  one 
for    chant;e!"' 


No  Goods  Delivered 

IX  liull'alo  there  lives 
a  boy.  now'  some 
seven  years  old,  who 
is  the  proud  owner  ot 
a  bulldog  designated  as  "Mike,"  and  a 
much-prized  pony.  Recently  a  visitor,  en- 
deavoring to  test  the  child's  knowledge  of 
the  value  of  money,  said : 

"  Willie.  I'll  give  you  ten  cents  for  either 
]\Iike  or  the  pony.     Which  will  you  sell  ?" 

Willie  pondered  for  a  moment. 

"  Gimme  the  dime.  You  can  go  get  the 
pony."  he  said. 

The  visitor  handed  over  the  coin,  and  then 
strolled  out  as  though  to  go  to  the  barn. 

"Wliy,  Willie!  Would  you  rather  he 
should  have  your  pony  than  MHce — and  do 
vou  think  ten  cents  is  enough  for  a  pony?" 
his  mother  protested. 

Willie  paused  at  the  door,  and  grinned. 

"  Y'^ou  know,  Mike  is  out  at  the  barn,  an' 
if  any  one  can  take  that  pony  out  while  he's 
there  he's  welcome  to  him.  I'd  'a'  sold  him 
for  a  cent!" 


I'.iiv.nna  by   Howard  E.  SiA7th 

THE    CHILD     STOOD     WITH     HER     EYES     FIXED    ON     ANNIE'S     FACE 
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The    Iron   Woman 

A     NOVEL 
BY  MARGARET    DELAND 


CHAPTEK   I 

CLIMB  up  in  this  tree,  and  play 
house !"  Elizabeth  Ferguson  com- 
manded. She  herself  had  climbed 
to  the  lowest  branch  of  an  apple  tree  in 
the  Maitland  orchard,  and  there  she  sat, 
swinging  her  white-stockinged  legs  so 
recklessly  that  the  three  children  whom 
she  had  summoned  to  her  side  backed 
away  for  safety.  "  If  you  don't,"  she 
said,  looking  down  at  them,  "  Fm  afraid, 
perhaps,  maybe,  I'll  get  mad." 

Her  foreboding  was  tempered  by  a 
giggle,  and  the  deepening  dimple  in  her 
cheek,  but  all  the  same  she  sighed,  with 
a  sort  of  impersonal  regret  at  the  pros- 
pect of  any  unpleasantness.  "  It  would 
be  too  bad  if  I  got  mad,  wouldn't  it?" 
she  said  thoughtfully.  The  others  looked 
at  one  another  in  consternation.  They 
knew  what  it  meant  to  have  Elizabeth 
"  mad  " !  "  Please  -  please  -  please,"  she 
said;  and  l^annie  Maitland,  the  oldest  of 
the  little  group,  said,  helplessly,  "  Well." 
Nannie  was  alwaj^s  helpless  with  Eliza- 
beth, just  as  she  was  helpless  with  her 
half-brother,  Blair,  though  she  was  ten 
and  Elizabeth  and  Blair  were  only  eight; 
but  how  could  a  little  girl  like  Nannie 
be  an.ything  but  helpless  before  a  brother 
whom  she  adored,  and  a  wonderful  being 
like  Elizabeth? — Elizabeth!  who  always 
knew  exactly  what  she  wanted  to  do,  and 
who  instantly  "  got  mad,"  if  you  wouldn't 
say  you'd  do  it,  too;  got  mad,  and  then 
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hugged  you  and  kissed  you,  and  actually 
cried  (or  got  mad  again),  if  you  refused 
to  accept  as  a  sign  of  your  forgiveness 
her  new  slate-pencil,  decorated  with 
strips  of  red  and  white  paper  just  like 
a  little  barber's  pole!  No  wonder  Nan- 
nie, timid  and  good-natured,  and  al- 
ways as  ready  to  do  one  thing  as  an- 
other, no  wonder  she  was  helpless  before 
the  sweet,  furious  little  creature!  Blair 
had  more  backbone  than  his  sister, 
but  even  he  felt  Elizabeth's  heel  upon 
his  neck.  David  Richie,  who  lived  next 
door  to  the  despot,  a  silent,  candid, 
very  stubborn  small  boy,  was,  after 
a  momentary  struggle,  as  meek  as  the 
rest  of  them.  Now,  when  she  commanded 
them  all  to  climb,  it  was  Bavid  who  de- 
murred, because,  he  said,  he  spoke  first 
for  Indians  tomahawking  you  in  the  back 
parlor;  and  '^  first  speak,  first  get,"  said 
David,  so  earnestly  that  he  almost  car- 
ried the  other  two  with  him.  Then 
Elizabeth  asserted  herself,  and  David 
was  lost: 

"  Very  well !  Play  your  old  Indians ! 
I'll  climb  all  by  myself,  and  I  don't  care 
if  I  fall  down  dead  and  buried  and 
with  a  monument,  the  very  next  min- 
ute afterwards." 

"  I've  got  on  my  new  pants,"  David 
said  uneasily;  he  was  beginning  to  back 
down. 

"  Take  'em  off !"  said  Elizabeth  briefly. 
And   there    is    no    knowing   what    might 

Brothers.    All  rights  reserved 
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have    liappened    if    the    maturo    Xauiik' 
had  not  come  to  the  rescue. 

"That's  not  proper  to  do  out-of-doors; 
and  Miss  White  says  not  to  say  *  pants.' '' 
P^lizabetli  looked  thouirhtful.  '*  Mayl>e 
it  ain't  proper,"  she  achnittid;  '*  luit  I'll 
tell  you  what,  David!  You  ean  sit  on 
my  pocket  -  hanky."  She  spread  her 
scrap  of  a  handkerchief  on  the  i^riniy 
hark,  and  heokoned.  "  I  took  a  hate  to 
i)einir  toniniy-hocked  the  last  tini<^  we 
played  it,"  she  explained;  "so  please^ 
please-please,  dear  David!  If  you'll  play 
house  in  the  tree,  I'll  p:ive  you  a  suck  on 
my  taffy.''  She  took  somethinp:  out  r>f  h(^r 
mouth,  sleek  and  shiniufi:  and  hrowu,  nud 
licked  her  lips  to  indicate  its  (juality, 
and  David  yielded — shinninjr  uj)  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  inditferent  to  th(^ 
trousers,  which  had  l)een  on  his  mind 
ever  since  he  had  put  them  ou  his  l('«rs. 
Once  at  Elizabeth's  side,  he  was  tem- 
porarily silent,  hecause  her  taffy  held  his 
jaws  like  a  vise. 

Elair  followed  him.  but  the  timid 
Nannie  squatted  on  the  ^ound,  content  to 
merely  look  up  at  the  couraffcous  three. 

"Come  on  up!"  said  Elizabeth.  But 
Nannie  shook  her  little  blond  head.  At 
which  the  others  burst  into  shrill  chorus : 
"Traid-cat!  'fraid-cat!  'fraid-cat!" 

N^annie  smiled  placidly;  it  never  oc- 
curred to  her  to  deny  such  an  obviously 
truthful  title.  "  Blair,"  she  said,  con- 
tinuing a  conversation  interrupted  by 
Elizabeth's  determination  to  climb, 
*'  Blair,  why  do  you  say  things  that 
make  Mamma  mad?  What's  the  sense? 
If  it  makes  her  mad  for  you  to  say 
things  are  ugly,  why  do  you  ?" 

"  'Cause,"  Blair  said  briefly.  Even  at 
eight  Blair  did  not  like  explanations,  and 
his  slave  and  half-sister  rarely  pressed 
beyond  his  bored  ''  'Cause."  With  the 
exception  of  his  mother,  who  had  never 
had  time  to  get  acquainted  with  him, 
most  of  the  people  about  Blair  were  his 
slaves.  Elizabeth's  governess — called  by 
Elizabeth,  for  reasons  of  her  own, 
"  Cherry-pie " — Miss  White,  who  had  a 
school  in  a  big  attic  of  Mr.  Ferguson's 
house  for  the  four  children,  had  com- 
pletely surrendered  to  his  brown  eyes; 
in  his  own  home,  Harris,  who  was  a  cross 
between  a  butler  and  a  maid-of -all- work, 
adored  him  to  the  point  of  letting  him 
make  candy  on  the  kitchen  stove — prob- 


ably tlu'  greatest  expression  of  allection 
possible  in  the  kitchen;  the  men  in  the 
Maitland  Works  toadied  to  him;  David 
Richie  blustered,  perhaps,  but  alway- 
gave  in  to  him;  in  fact,  little  Elizabetli 
Ferguson  was  the  only  jx^rson  in  his  world 
who  did  not  knuckle  down  to  this  |)l<>asant 
and  lovable  cbild.  But  then,  Klizabetb 
never  knuckk'd  down  to  anybody!  Cer- 
rainly  not  to  kind  old  Cherr>'-pie,  whose 
timid  npjH  r  lij)  (luivered  like  a  rabbit's 
when  sIk'  was  obliged  to  rei^eat  to  her 
darling  some  new  rule  of  Robert  Fergu- 
son's for  his  niece's  upbringing.  Nor  did 
she  knuckle  down  to  her  uncle;  she  even 
declared  she  \\a<  not  at  all  afraid  of 
him! — tins  was  almost  unbelievable  to 
the  other  three,  who  scattered  like  robins 
if  they  heard  his  step.  And  she  had  even 
greater  courage  than  this;  she  had,  in 
fact,  audacity!  for  she  said  she  was  will- 
ing— this  the  others  told  each  other  in 
awed  tones — she  said  she  had  "just  as 
lieves"  walk  right  up  and  speak  to  Mrs. 
Maitland  herself! — and  maybe  ask  her 
for  twenty  cents  so  she  could  treat  the 
whole  crowd  to  ice-cream.  That  is,  she 
would  just  as  lieves,  if  sJic  should  hap- 
P'n\  to  ivanf  to.  Now,  as  she  sat  in 
the  apple  tree  swinging  her  legs,  and  giv- 
ing David  and  Blair,  turn  about,  a  brief 
suck  on  her  taffy,  it  occurred  to  her  to 
mention,  apropos  of  nothing,  her  opinion 
of  Mrs.  Maitland's  looks: 

"  I  like  Blair's  mother  best;  but  David's 
mother  is  a  lot  prettier  than  Blair's 
mother." 

"  It  ain't  polite  to  brag  on  mothers," 
said  David,  surveying  the  new  trousers 
complacently,  "  but  I  know  what  I  think." 
]>lair,  jouncing  up  and  down  on  his 
branch,  agreed  with  unoffended  candor. 
"  'Course  she's  prettier.  Anybody  is. 
Mother's  ugly." 

"Tt  ain't  right  to  say  things  like  that 
out  of  the  family,"  Nannie  observed. 

"  This  is  the  family.  You  are  going 
to  marry  David,  and  I'm  going  to  marr>' 
Elizabeth.  And  I'm  going  to  be  awfully 
rich;  and  I'll  give  all  you  children  a  lot 
of  money.  Jimmy  Sullivan — he's  a 
friend  of  mine;  I  got  acquainted  with 
him  yesterday,  and  he's  the  biggest  pud- 
dler  in  our  Works.  Jimmie  said  to  me, 
'You're  the  only  son,'  he  said,  'you'll 
get  it  all.'  'Course  I  told  him  I'd  give 
him.  some,"  said  Blair. 
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"  You'd  Ix^ttcr  give  Elizabeth  her  taffy," 
David  broke  in  dryly;  David  was  al- 
ways annoyingly  apropos;  "you've  sueked 
it  longer  'an  anybody." 

''  I  swallowed  it,"  Blair  said,  eliuek- 
ling. 

David  frowned,  whieli  nuade  Elizabeth 
catch  him  round  the  neck  in  a  joyous 
luig,  and  give  him  a  loud  kiss  on  his  left 
ear.  David  siglied.  ''  You  may  kiss  me," 
he  said  patiently ;  "  but  I'd  rather  you'd 
tell  me  when  you  want  to.  You  knocked 
off  my  cap." 

"  Say,  David,"  Nannie  observed,  fling- 
ing his  cap  up  to  him,  "  David,  Blair 
can  stand  on  his  head  and  count  five. 
You  can't." 

At  this  David's  usual  admiratiou  for 
Blair  suffered  an  eclipse:  he  grew  very 
red,  then  exploded :  "  Well,  I — I — I've 
had  mumps,  and  Blair  hasn't.  And — 
and  I  have  a  real  dining-room  at  my 
house,  and  Blair  hasn't!" 

Nannie  flew  to  the  rescue:  "Well,  you 
haven't  got  a  real  mother.  Y^ou  are  only 
an  adopted." 

"  Well,  what  are  you  ?"  David  said, 
angrily;  "you're  nothing  but  a  Step." 

"  Say,  stop  fighting,"  Blair  command- 
ed amiably;  "David  is  right;  we  have 
a  pigsty  of  a  dining-room  at  our 
house."  He  paused  to  bend  over  and 
touch  with  an  ecstatic  finger  a  flake  of 
lichen  covering  with  its  serpent  green 
the  damp,  black  bark  in  the  crotch  of 
the  old  tree.    "'  Isn't  that  pretty  ?"  he  said. 

"  You  ought  not  to  say  things  like 
that  about  our  house,"  Nannie  reproved 
him. 

"Why  not?  They  know  everything  is 
ugly  at  our  house.  They've  got  real 
dining-rooms  at  tluar  houses;  they  don't 
have  old  desks  round,  the  way  we  do." 

It  was  in  the  late  sixties  that  these 
children  played  in  the  apple  tree  and 
arranged  their  conjugal  future;  at  that 
time  the  Maitland  liouse  was  indeed,  as 
poor  little  Blair  said,  "  ugly."  Twenty 
years  before,  its  gardens  and  meadows 
had  stretched  over  to  the  river;  but  it 
had  long  ago  come  down  in  size  and 
gone  up  in  dollars.  Now,  there  was 
scarcely  an  acre  of  sooty  green  left,  and 
it  was  pressed  upon  by  the  yards  of  the 
Maitland  Works,  and  almost  islanded  by 
railroad  tracks.  Grading  had  left  the 
stiitcly  and    dihipidntod    old   house  some- 


what above  the  level  of  a  street  noisy 
with  incessant  teaming,  and  generally 
fetlock-deep  in  black  mud.  The  house 
stood  back  a  little  from  the  badly  paved 
sidewalk;  its  meagre  dooryard,  wherci 
some  stunted  syringas  and  a  pirus  japon- 
ica  showed  occasional  traces  of  life,  was 
enclosed  by  a  fence — a  row  of  black  and 
rusty  iron  spears,  spotted  under  their 
tines  with  innumerable  gray  cocoons. 
(Blair  and  David  made  constant  and 
furtive  attempts  to  lift  these  spears, 
socketed  in  crumbling  lead  in  the  granite 
base;  for  of  course  there  could  be  noth- 
ing better  for  fighting  Indians  than  a  rvn] 
iron  spear.)  The  orchard  behind  the 
liouse  had  been  cut  in  two  by  a  spur 
track,  which  brought  jolting  gondola 
cars  piled  with  red  ore  down  to  the  fur- 
nace. The  half-dozen  apple  trees  that 
were  left  stretched  gaunt  arms  over  sour, 
grassless  earth;  they  put  out  faint  flakes 
of  blossoms  in  the  early  spring,  and  then 
a  fleeting  show  of  greenness,  which  in  a 
fortnight  shrivelled  and  blackened  out  of 
all  semblance  of  foliage.  But  all  the 
same  the  children  found  it  a  d(Vlightful 
place  to  play,  although  Blair  somcvlirnes 
said  sullenly  that  it  was  "  ugly,"  Blair 
hated  ugly  things,  and,  poor  child,  he 
was  assailed  by  them  on  every  side.  The 
queer,  disorderly  dining-room,  in  which 
for  reasons  of  lier  own  Mrs.  Maitland 
transacted  so  much  of  her  business  that 
it  had  become  for  all  practical  purposes 
an  office  of  her  Works,  was,  perhaps,  the 
"  ugliest "  thing  in  the  world  to  the 
little  boy. 

"  Why  don't  we  have  a  real  dining- 
room?"  he  said  once;  "why  do  we  have 
to  eat  in  the  office  ?" 

"We'll  eat  in  the  kitchen,  if  T  find  it 
convenient,"  his  mother  told  him,  look- 
ing at  him  over  her  newspaper,  which 
was  propped  against  a  silver  coffee-urn 
that  had  found  a  clear  space  on  a 
breakfast  table  cluttered  with  pa]iers 
and  ledgers. 

"  They  have  a  bunch  of  flowers  on 
the  table  up  at  David's  house,"  the  lit- 
tle boy  complained ;  "  I  don't  see  why 
we  can't." 

"I  don't  eat  flowers,"  Mrs.  Maitland 
said  grimly. 

"  I  don't  eat  papers,"  Blair  said,  un- 
der his  breath;  and  his  mother  looked 
at  him   helplessly.     How  is  one  to  reply 
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to  a  cliild  of  oip:ht  wlio  n^kes  rnnarks 
of  this  kind?  ^Irs.  Maiuand  did  not 
know;  it  was  one  of  many  things  she 
did  not  know  in  relation  to  lier  son; 
for  at  that  time  she  loved  him  with  her 
mind  rather  than  her  Imdy,  so  she  had 
none  of  those  soft  intuitions  and  jx^rsua- 
sions  of  the  flesh  which  instruct  most 
mothers.  In  her  perplexity  she  expressed 
the  sarcastic  angler  one  miffht  vent  u|)on 
an  e(|ual  under  the  same  circumstances: 

"  You'd  eat  nothinp:  at  all,  younj^  man, 
let  me  t^ll  you.  if  it  wasn't  for  the 
^papers,'  as  yon  call  'em.  in  this  house!" 

But  it  was  no  wonder  that  Hlair  called 
it  ugly  —  the  house,  the  orchard,  the 
Works — even  his  mother,  in  her  hlack 
alpaca  skirt  and  saccpie  of  a  waist,  sit- 
ting at  her  desk  in  the  hig,  dingy  dining- 
room,  driving  her  hody  and  soul,  and  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  her  workmen — all  for 
the  sake  of  the  little,  shrinking  hoy.  who 
wanted  a  hunch  of  flowers  on  the  tahlc. 
Poor  mother!  Poor  son!  And  poor  lit- 
tle, perplexed  half-sister,  looking  on.  aiul 
trying  to  make  peace.  Nannie's  per- 
plexities had  begun  ver>'  far  hack.  Of 
course  she  was  too  young  when  her  father 
married  his  second  wife  to  puzzle  over 
that;  but  if  she  did  not,  other  people 
did.  Why  a  mild,  vague  young  widower, 
of  delicate  constitution,  who  painted  pic- 
tures nobody  ever  bought,  and  was  as 
unpractical  as  a  man  could  be  whose 
partnershij)  in  an  iron-works  was  a  mat- 
ter of  inheritance — why  such  a  man 
wanted  to  many  Miss  Sarah  P)lair 
was  beyond  nnybody's  wisdom.  It  is 
conceivable,  indeed,  that  he  did  not 
want  to. 

There  were  rumors  that  after  the  death 
of  Nannie's  mother,  Herbert  Maitland 
had  been  inclined  to  look  for  consola- 
tion to  a  certain  Miss  Molly  Wharton 
(she  that  afterward  married  Henry 
Knight),  and  everybody  thought  Miss 
Molly  was  willing  to  smile  upon  him. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  he  suddenly  found 
himself  the  husband  of  his  late  partner's 
daughter — a  woman  eight  years  older 
than  he,  and  at  least  four  inches  taller — 
a  silent,  very  plain  woman,  of  devastating 
common  sense — a  woman  who  contra- 
dicted all  those  femininities  and  soft 
lovelinesses  which  had  been  such  marked 
characteristics  not  only  of  his  first  wife, 
but  of  pretty  Alolly  Wharton  also. 


.lohn  Blair,  the  father  of  the  second 
Mrs.  Maitland,  an  inieducated,  extreme- 
ly intelligent  num.  iiad  risen  from  pud- 
dling to  ])artni'rship  in  the  Maitland 
Works.  There  had  been  no  social  rela- 
tions between  Mr.  Maitland.  Sr.,  and  this 
new  mend)er  of  the  tirm,  but  the  older 
nuni  had  a  very  intimate  respect,  and  even 
admiration,  for  John  Blair.  When  he 
came  to  die  he  confided  his  son's  interests 
to  his  partner  with  absolute  confidence 
that  they  would  l>e  safe:  ''  llerlx^rt  has  no 
gumption,  John,''  he  said;  "he  wants 
to  be  an  'artist'!  Y<nrve  got  to  look 
aft4?r  him."  "  1  will,  Mr.  Maitland, 
1  will,"  said  John  Blair,  snuffling,  an<l 
blowing  his  nos<.'  into  a  lug  hmI  pocket- 
haiulkerchief.  And  he  did  look  after 
l.iuj.  He  i^ut  young  Maitland's  affairs 
ahead  of  his  own,  and  he  made  it  very 
clear  to  his  daughter,  who  in  business 
niatters  was,  curiously  enough,  his  right- 
hand  man,  that  "Maitland's  boy"  wa- 
always,  as  he  expressed  it,  "to  have  the 
inside  track." 

"  I  ain't  bothering  about  you,  Sally; 
I'll  leave  you  enough.  And  if  I  didn't, 
you  could  scratch  gravel  for  yourself. 
But  ^laitland's  boy  ain't  our  kind.  He 
must  be  taken  care  of." 

When  John  Blair  died,  perhaps  a  sort 
of  faithfulness  to  his  wishes  made  his 
Sally  tr>'  to  "take  care''  of  Herbert 
^laitland  by  marrying  him.  "  That 
goose  Molly  will  catch  him  if  we  don't 
look  out!"  she  thought.  "But  certainly 
his  child  does  need  a  mother."  And  by 
Dud  by  she  told  Herbert  of  his  child's 
need;  or  at  any  rate  she  helped  him  to 
infer  it.  And  somehow,  before  he  knew 
it,  he  married  her.  By  inheritance"  they 
owned  the  Works  between  them ;  so  really 
a  marriage  was,  as  the  bride  expressed 
it,  "a  very  sensible  arrangement";  and 
any  "  sensible  arrangement  "  appealed  to 
John  Blair's  daughter.  But  after  a 
breathless  year  of  partnership — in  busi- 
ness if  in  nothing  else — Plerbert  Mait- 
land, leaving  behind  him  their  baby  boy 
and  his  little  two-year-old  Nannie,  got 
out  of  the  world  as  expeditiously  as  con- 
sumption could  take  him.  Indeed,  his 
wife  had  so  jostled  him  and  deafened 
him  and  dazed  him  that  there  was 
nothing  for  him  to  do  but  die — so  that 
there  might  be  room  for  her  expanding 
energy.     And  yet  she  loved  him ;  nobody 
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who  saw  her  in  those  first  silent,  agonized 
months  could  doubt  that  she  loved  him. 
Her  pain  expressed  itself,  not  in  moans 
or  tears  or  physical  prostration,  but  in 
work.  Work,  which  had  been  an  interest, 
became  a  refuge.  Under  like  circum- 
stances some  people  take  to  religion  and 
some  to  drink;  but  as  Mrs.  Maitland's 
religion  had  never  been  more  than  church- 
going  and  contributions  to  foreign  mis- 
sions, it  was,  of  course,  no  help  under 
the  strain  of  grief;  and  as  her  tempera- 
ment did  not  dictate  the  other  means  of 
consolation,  she  turned  to  work.  She 
worked  herself  numb;  very  likely  she  had 
hours  when  she  did  not  feel  her  loss.  But 
she  did  not  feel  anything  else.  Not  even 
her  baby's  little  clinging  hands,  or  his 
milky  lips  at  her  breast.  She  did  her 
duty  by  him;  she  hired  a  reliable  woman 
to  take  charge  of  him,  and  she  was  care- 
ful to  appear  at  regidar  hours  to  nurse 
him.  She  ordered  toys  for  him,  and  as 
she  shared  the  naive  conviction  of  her 
period  and  her  locality  that  church-going 
and  religion  were  synonymous,  she  began, 
when  he  was  four  years  old,  to  take  him 
to  church.  In  her  shiny,  shabby  black 
silk,  which  had  been  her  Sunday  costume 
ever  since  it  had  been  purchased  as  part 
of  her  curiously  limited  trousseau,  she 
sat  in  a  front  pew,  between  the  two  chil- 
dren, and  felt  that  she  was  doing  her  duty 
by  both  of  them.  A  sense  of  duty  with- 
out maternal  instinct  is  not,  perhaps,  as 
baleful  a  thing  as  maternal  instinct  with- 
out a  sense  of  duty,  but  it  is  sterile;  and 
in  the  first  few  years  of  her  bereavement, 
the  big,  suffering  w^oman  seemed  to  have 
nothing  but  duty  to  offer  to  her  child. 
Nannie's  puzzles  began  then.  "  Why 
don't  Mamma  hug  my  baby  brother  ?"  she 
used  to  ask  the  nurse,  who  had  no  ex- 
planation to  offer.  The  baby  brother 
was  ready  enough  to  hug  Nannie,  and 
his  eager,  wet  little  kisses  on  Nannie's 
eheeks  sealed  her  to  his  service  before 
he  could  talk. 

Blair  was  nearly  three  years  old  be- 
fore, under  the  long  atrophy  of  grief, 
Sarah  Maitland's  maternal  instinct  be- 
gan to  stir.  When  it  did,  she  w^as 
chilled  by  the  boy's  shrinking  from  her 
as  if  from  a  stranger:  she  was  chilled, 
too,  by  another  sort  of  repulsion,  which 
with  the  hideous  candor  of  childhood 
he    made    no    effort    to    conceal.      One 


of  his  first  expressions  of  opinion  had 
been  contained  in  the  single  word  "  uggy," 
accompanied  by  a  pointed  finger  at  his 
mother.  When  she  sneezed — and  she  was 
one  of  those  people  who  cannot,  or  do 
not,  moderate  a  sneeze — Blair  had  a 
nervous  paroxysm.  He  would  jump  at 
the  unexpected  sound,  and  then  burst 
into  furious  tears.  When  she  tried  to 
draw  his  head  down  upon  her  scratchy 
black  alpaca  breast,  he  would  say  vio- 
lently, "  No,  no !  No,  no !"  at  which  she 
would  push  him  roughly  from  her  knee, 
and  fall  into  hurt  silence.  Once,  when  he 
was  barely  five  years  old,  she  came  in 
to  dinner,  hot  from  a  morning  in  the 
Works,  her  moist  forehead  grimy  with 
dust,  and  bent  over  to  kiss  him,  at  which 
the  little  boy  w^rinkled  up  his  nose  and 
turned  his  face  aside.  i 

^^  What's  the  matter?"  his  mother  said; 
and  called  sharply  to  the  nurse :  "  I  won't 
have  any  highfalutin'  airs  in  this  boy! 
Get  'em  out  of  him."  Then  resolutely 
she  took  Blair's  little  chin  in  her  hand — 
a  big,  beautiful,  powerful  hand,  with 
broken  and  blackened  nails — and  turning 
his  wincing  face  up,  rubbed  her  cheek 
roughly  against  his.  "  Get  over  your 
airs  I"  she  said,  and  sat  down  and  ate 
her  dinner  without  another  word  to  Blair 
or  any  one  else.  But  the  next  day,  as  if 
to  purchase  the  kiss  he  would  not  give, 
she  told  him  she  was  going  to  give  him 
an  ^'  allowance."  The  word  had  no  mean- 
ing to  the  little  fellow,  until  she  showed 
him  two  bright  new  dollars,  and  said  he 
could  buy  candy  with  them;  then  his 
brown  eyes  smiled,  and  he  held  up  his 
lips  to  her.  It  was  at  that  moment  that 
money  began  to  mean  something  to  him. 
He  bought  the  candy,  which  he  divided 
witli  Nannie,  and  he  bought  also  a 
present  for  his  mother,  a  bottle  of 
cologne,  wdth  a  tiny  calendar  tied  around 
its  neck  by  a  red  ribbon.  "  The  ribbon 
is  pretty,"  he  explained  shyly.  She  was 
so  pleased  that  she  instantly  gave  him 
another  dollar,  and  then  put  the  long 
green  bottle  between  two  of  the  little 
boy's  photographs,  on  the  painted  pine 
bureau  of  her  bedroom. 

In'  the  days  when  the  four  children 
played  in  the  orchard,  and  had  lessons 
in  Mr.  Ferguson's  garret,  and  were 
''  treated "    by    Blair,    who    always    had 
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l)kiit,\  ol  inoiU'V  ill  his  pockt-t,  to  candy 
or  pink  ico-creain—- i^vt'ii  in  tlios<'  da.vs 
^Morcor  was  showinjr  sipns  of  wliat  it 
was  ultiniati'l.v  to  Itcconu^ — tin-  apotluosis 
of  materialism  and  vulgarity.  Iron  was 
entering  into  its  soul.  It  tliouj^lit  rx- 
tremely  well  of  itself;  wluii  ;i  m-w  mill 
was  built,  or  a  new  furnace  i>l««\vii  in,  it 
thouprht  still  l)otter  of  its^df.  It  prided 
itself  upon  its  pfrowth;  in  fact,  its  eom- 
l)laeency,  its  uj^liness  and  its  size  ke])t 
pace  with  one  another. 

"Look  at  our  output,"  Sarah  Mait- 
land  used  to  hrair  to  her  ;j:en<*ral  nian- 
ag:er,  Mr.  Rohert  Ferjjnson;  "and  l<»ok  at 
our  (diurehes!  We  have  mon'  (dnirch<'^ 
for  our  si/e  th;in  any  town  west  of 
the  Allefrhanies.*' 

"We  need  more  j:iil<  tlian  any  town. 
east  or  west,"  Mr.  r'er^^usou  retorted, 
gri'imly. 

But  Mrs.  Maitland  avoided  tlx-  d«'duc- 
tion.  ITer  face  wa<  full  of  j)ride.  *'  You 
just  wait!  We'll  he  the  most  impoiiant 
eity  in  this  country  yet,  because  we  will 
hold  the  commerce  of  the  world  ri^dit 
here  in  our  mills  I"  She  ])ut  out  lu-r 
great  open  palm,  and  slowly  (dosed  tin' 
stronp:,  Wautiful  fin«»:ers  into  n  ^^rippini:" 
fist.  "  The  ('ommerc<'  of  the  world,  ri^ht 
hereT  she  said,  thrustinpr  the  clencdied 
hand,  that  (iui\'ered  a  little,  almost  into 
Ills  face. 

Robert  Ferguson  snorted.  Tie  was  a 
melancholy  man,  with  thin,  bitterly  sen- 
sitive lips,  and  kind  eyes  that  were  cu- 
riously magnified  by  irold-rimmed  eye- 
glasses, which  he  had  a  way  of  knocking 
off,  with  a  suddenness  that  was  sinf^ular- 
ly  disconcerting?.  He  did  not,  he  said,  trust 
anybody.  "  What's  the  use  ?"  he  said ; 
"  you  only  gjet  your  face  slapped."  For 
his  part,  he  believed  the  Eleventh  Com- 
mandment was,  "  Blessed  is  he  that  ex- 
IX'cteth  nothing,  because  he'll  get  it.'' 

"Read  your  Bible!"  Mrs.  Maitland  re- 
torted ;  "  then  you'll  know  enough  to 
call  it  a  Beatitude,  not  a  Commandment." 

Mr.  Ferguson  snorted  again.  "Bible? 
It's  all  I  can  do  to  get  time  to  read  my 
paper; — I'm  worked  to  death,"  he  re- 
proached her.  But  in  spite  of  being 
worked  to  death  he  always  found  time 
to  go  out  into  his  back  yard  on  winter 
mornings  to  feed  a  flock  of  Mercer's  sooty 
pigeons ;  and  he  would  walk  all  over  town 
to  find  a  particular  toy  for  a  sick  child 


of  one  of  his  m»»ulders.  '\\>  be  sure,  he 
always  alleged  that,  as  far  a-  the  (diild 
was  eonc<'rned.  he  was  a  foid  for  lii- 
pains,  because  human  critt<r-  ("I'm  one 
(d'  '<'Ut  mystdf  ")  were  all  a  bad  lot! 
*'  We'r<>  not  worth  tlw  ])(>wdir  to  blow  us 
u]) — any  of  ns."  be  told   Mr-.   Maitland. 

"  Oh.  you  have  a  tine  bark,  fri<'nd 
I'Crguson."  she  said,  with  her  briei 
chiickk';  "but  when  it  comes  to  a  bit.. 
I  irn«ss  most  folks  get  a  kiss  from  you." 

""K'i^sf"  said  Robert  Ferguson,  hor- 
ritied  ;  "  not  much  !" 

They  were  very  good  friend-,  tlu-se 
(no,  ea(di  growling  at,  di«^approving  (d', 
and  coini)l<'tely  trusting  the  other.  Mrs. 
Maitland'-  chief  .lisapi)roval  of  her  super- 
intendent— for  her  reproaches  about  his 
bark  w(^re  really  <'Xpression>^  of  admira- 
tion— her  s<'rious  disai>]iroval  was  based 
on  tlx-  fact  that.  wIkmi  the  M-ason  per- 
mitted, he  broke  the  Sabliath  by  grub- 
liing  silently  in  the  garck'ii  in  his  l)ack 
yard  instead  id"  going  to  (diurch.  A 
grape  arbor  ran  the  length  of  this  garden, 
and  in  August  the  Tsabellas.  tilnuMJ  with 
-oot,  had  a  flavor.  Robert  Ferguson 
thought,  finer  than  could  be  found  in 
any  ol'  tlie  viinyard-  l\in,u  in  the  hot  sun- 
-hiiK^  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  far  out 
of  rea(  h  of  Mercer's  smoke.  There  was  a 
llagstone  i)ath  around  the  arbor,  and  then 
br)r(k'rs  (d"  perennial<  again-t  brick  walls, 
thick  with  ivy,  or  hidden  by  tn'llised 
ix^ach  tr(>es.  All  summer  long  Ix'cs  came 
to  nmrmur  in  the  garden,  and  every 
i)reeze  that  blew  across  it  carried  some 
sweetness  to  the  hot  and  tired  streets 
outsid(\  It  was  a  spot  of  perfume  and 
peace,  and  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  hard- 
workinsjr,  sad-eyed  man  liked  to  spend  his 
Sundays  in  it.  But  "  remembering  the 
Sabbath "  was  his  employer's  strong 
point.  Mrs.  Maitland  kept  the  Fourtli 
Commandment  with  passion.  ITer  Sim- 
days,  dividing  each  six  days  of  ex- 
traordinarv  activity,  were  arid  stretches 
of  the  unspeakable  dulness  of  idleness. 
When  Blair  grew  up  he  used  to  look  back 
at  those  Sundays  and  shudder.  There 
was  church  and  Sunday-school  in  the 
morning,  then  a  cold  dinner,  for  cold 
roast  beef  was  Mrs.  Maitland's  symbol 
of  Sabbatical  holiness.  Then  an  endless, 
vacant  afternoon,  spent  always  indoors. 
Certain  small,  pious  books  were  permitted 
the  two  children — Little  Henry  and  His 
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Bearer,  The  Ministering  Children,  and 
such  like  moral  food;  but  no  games,  no 
walks,  no  playing  in  the  orchard.  Silence 
and  weary  idleness  and  Little  Henry's  holy 
arrogances.  To  Mrs.  Maitland  the  day 
must  have  been  as  dreary  as  it  was  to 
her  son  and  daughter,  but  she  never 
winced.  She  sat  in  the  parlor  in  her 
black  silk,  and  read  The  Preshyterian 
and  the  Bible.  She  never  allowed  herself 
to  look  at  her  desk  in  the  dining-room, 
or  even  at  her  knitting,  which  on  week- 
days, if  she  had  no  work  to  do,  was  a 
great  resource;  but  she  looked  at  the 
clock  a  good  deal,  and  sometimes  she 
sighed,  and  then  applied  herself  to  The 
Presbyterian.  She  went  to  bed  at  half 
past  seven  as  against  eleven  or  twelve 
on  other  nights,  first  reading,  with  ex- 
traordinary rapidity,  her  "  Chapter." 
Mrs.  Maitland  had  a  "  system  "  by  which 
she  was  able  to  read  the  Bible  through 
once  a  year.  She  frequently  commended 
it  to  her  superintendent;  to  her  way  of 
thinking  such  reading  was  accounted  to 
her  as  righteousness. 

Refreshed  by  a  somnolent  Sunday,  she 
would  rush  furiously  into  business  on 
Monday  morning,  and  Mr.  Robert  Fergu- 
son, who  never  went  to  church,  followed 
in  her  wake,  doing  her  bidding  with  grim 
and  admiring  thoroughness.  If  not 
"  worked  to  death,"  he  was,  at  any  rate, 
absorbed  in  her  affairs.  Even  when  he 
went  home  at  night,  and,  on  summer 
evenings,  fell  to  grubbing  in  his  nar- 
row back  yard,  where  his  niece  "  help- 
ed "  him  by  pushing  a  little  wheel- 
barrow over  the  mossy  flagstones, — even 
then  he  did  not  dismiss  Mrs.  Maitland's 
business  from  his  mind.  He  was  scru- 
pulous to  say,  as  he  picked  up  the  weeds 
scattered  from  the  wheelbarrow,  "  Have 
you  been  a  good  little  girl  to-day,  Eliza- 
beth?" but  all  the  w^hile,  in  his  own 
thoughts  he  was  going  over  matters  at 
the  Works.  On  Sundays  he  managed  to 
get  far  enough  away  from  business  to 
interrogate  Miss  White  about  his  niece: 

"  I  hope  Elizabeth  is  behaving  herself. 
Miss  White?" 

"  Oh  yes ;  she  is  a  dear,  good  child." 

"  Well,  you  never  can  tell  about  chil- 
dren. Keep  a  sharp  eye  on  her.  Miss 
White.  And  be  careful,  please,  about 
vanity.  I  thought  I  saw  her  looking  in 
the    mirror    in    the    hall    this    morning. 


Please  discourage  any  signs  of  vanity 
in  her." 

"  She  hasn't  a  particle  of  vanity !"  Miss 
White  said  warmly. 

But  in  spite  of  her  assurance,  Mr.  Fer- 
guson was  always  falling  into  bleakly  ap- 
prehensive thoughts  of  his  little  girl,  ob- 
stinately denying  his  pride  in  her,  and  al- 
lowing himself  only  the  meagre  hope  that 
she  would  "  turn  out  fairly  decently." 
Vanity  Avas  his  especial  concern,  and  he 
was  more  than  once  afraid  he  had  dis- 
covered it.  .  .  .  Elizabeth  was  not  allowed 
to  go  to  dancing-school — dancing  and 
vanity  were  somehow  related  in  her 
uncle's  mind;  so  the  vital  and  vivid 
little  creature  expressed  the  rhythm  that 
was  in  her  by  dancing  without  instruction, 
keeping  time  with  loud,  elemental  ca- 
dences of  her  ov/n  composing,  not  always 
melodious,  but  always  in  true  time. 
Sometimes  she  danced  thus  in  the  school- 
room ;  sometimes  in  Mrs.  Todd's  "  ice- 
cream parlor"  at  the  farther  end  of 
Mercer's  old  w^ooden  bridge;  once — and 
this  was  one  of  the  occasions  when  Mr. 
Ferguson  thought  he  had  detected  the 
vice  he  dreaded — once  she  danced  in  his 
very  own  library!  Up  and  down  she 
went,  back  and  forth,  before  a  long  mir- 
ror that  stood  between  the  windows.  She 
had  put  a  double  daffodil  behind  each 
ear,  and  twisted  a  dandelion  chain  around 
her  neck.  She  looked  as  she  came  and 
went,  smiling  and  dimpling  at  herself 
in  the  shadowy  depths  of  the  mirror,  like 
a  flower — a  flower  in  the  wind! — bending 
and  turning  and  swaying,  and  singing 
as  she  danced.  It  was  then  that  her  uncle 
came  upon  her;  for  just  a  moment  he 
stood  still  in  involuntary  delight,  then 
remembered  his  theories:  there  was  cer- 
tainly vanity  in  her  primitive  adornment ! 
He  knocked  his  glasses  oft'  with  a  fierce 
gesture,  and  did  his  duty  by  barking  at 
her,  as  Mrs.  Maitland  would  have  ex- 
pressed it.  He  told  her  in  an  angry  voice 
that  she  must  go  to  bed  for  the  rest  of  the 
day! — at  least,  if  she  ever  did  it  again, 
she  must  go  to  bed  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

There  was  another  time  when  he  felt 
even  surer  of  the  feminine  failing :  Eliza- 
beth said,  in  his  presence,  that  she  wished 
she  had  some  rings  like  those  of  a  cer- 
tain Mrs.  Richie,  who  had  lately  come  to 
live  next  door;  at  which  Mr.  Ferguson 
barked    at    Miss    White,    so    harshly,    in- 
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deed,  that  Elizabeth  tiew  at  liiiu  like  a 
little  enraired  eat.  *'  You  sha'n't  scold 
my  Cherry-pie  I  It  ain't  fair!"  she 
screamed,  and,  l)oating  him  with  her  rip:ht 
hand,  she  fastened  lu-r  small,  sharp  teeth 
into  her  left  arm  just  above  the  wrist; 
then  she  screamed  again  withself-intlietod 
pain.  But  when  ."Miss  White,  dismayed  at 
such  a  loss  of  self-control,  apologized  for 
her,  ^ir.  Ferguson  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

'•  Oh.  I  don't  mind  ti-mi^er,"  he  said; 
"I  used  to  have  a  temper  myself;  but 
I  will  not  have  her  vain!  IVtter  put 
some  plaster  on  her  arm.  ElizalK'th,  you 
must  not  call  ^liss  White  by  that  ridic- 
ulous name." 

But  the  remark  about  Mrs.  Bichie's 
rings  really  disturVxr-d  him,  and  made 
him  deplore  to  himself  the  advent  as  a 
neighbor  of  a  foolish  woman.  ''  She'll 
put  ideas  into  Elizabeth's  lu-ad,''  he  told 
himself.  In  regard  to  the  rings,  he  had 
not  needed  Elizabeth  to  instruct  him. 
He  had  noticed  them  himself,  and  they 
had  convinced  him  that  this  [Mrs.  Bichie, 
Avho  at  first  sight  seemed  a  shy,  sad 
woman  with  no  nonsense  about  her, 
M-as  really  no  exception  to  her  sex. 
*'  Vain  and  lazy,  I  guess,  like  the  rest  of 
them,-'  he  said.  Having,  as  he  alleged, 
passed  the  age  when  he  cared  to  si)ort 
with  Amarj^His,  Mr.  Ferguson  said  he 
didn't  like  women.  When  they  did  not 
irritate  him,  they  bored  him.  He  had  gone 
to  see  this  newcomer, — he  had  been  obliged 
to,  because  she  wished  to  rent  a  house  he 
owned  next  door  to  the  one  in  which  he 
lived.  So,  being  her  landlord,  he  had  to 
see  her,  if  for  nothing  else,  to  discourage 
requests  for  inside  repairs.  He  saw  her, 
and  promised  to  put  up  a  little  glass 
house  at  the  end  of  the  back  parlor  for 
a  plant-room.  "  If  she'd  asked  me  for 
a  '  conservatory,' "  he  said  to  himself, 
*'•  I  wouldn't  have  considered  it  for  a 
moment ;  but  just  a  few  sashes  —  I 
suppose  I  might  as  w^ell  give  in  on 
that?  Besides,  if  she  likes  flowers,  there 
must  be  something  to  her!"  But  all 
the  same,  he  w^as  conscious  of  having 
given  in,  and  to  a  woman  who  w^ore 
rings;  so  he  was  quite  gruff  wath  Mrs. 
Bichie's  little  boy  w'hom  he  found  listen- 
ing to  an  harangue  from  Elizabeth.  The 
tw^o  children  had  scraped  acquaintance 
through  the  iron  fence  that  separated  the 
front  dooryards.     "  I,"  Elizabeth  had  an- 


n»»un('cd,  **  have  a  mos(|nito  l)itoon  my  leg; 
I'll  show  it  to  you,"  she  said,  generously; 
and  when  the  bite  on  her  little  thigh  was 
disj)layed,  she  tried  to  think  of  other 
l)ersonal  matters;  "1  have  a  pair  of  red 
slioes  with  white  buttnus!"  David, 
wrinkling  his  freckled  nose  in  an  etfort 
to  think  of  some  possession  of  his  own  to 
match  either  bite  or  boots,  was  smitten 
into  gloomy  silence. 

But  in  spite  of  tlie  landlord's  dis- 
api»rnval  of  his  tenant's  rings  the  ac- 
(piaintance  of  the  two  fann'lies  grew. 
Mr.  Ferguson  had  to  see  ^Irs.  Bichie 
igain  about  those  "  sashes,"  or  what  not. 
His  calls  were  always  on  business — Mrs. 
Bichie  was  like  the  rest  of  her  sex,  but 
Bobert  Ferguson  never  shirked  business 
— but  though  he  talked  business,  and  she 
talked  of  knocking  out  an  extra  window 
in  the  nursery,  so  that  her  little  boy 
could  have  more  sunshine,  they  slipped, 
after  a  while,  into  personalities:  Mrs. 
Biehie  had  no  innnediate  family;  her — 
her  husband  had  died  nearly  three  years 
before.  Since  then  she  had  been  living 
in  St.  Louis.  She  had  come  now  to 
AFercer  lK?cause  she  wanted  to  be  nearer 
to  a  friend,  an  old  clergyman,  who  lived 
in  a  place  called  Old  Chester. 

"  I  think  it's  about  twenty  miles  up  the 
river,"  she  said.  "  That's  where  I  found 
David.  He  is  not  my  own  little  boy; 
but  that  doesn't  make  any  difference  to 
us,  does  it,  David?" 

"  Yes'm,"  said  David. 

"  David !  W^hy  won't  you  ever  say  what 
is  expected  of  you  ?  We  don't  know  any- 
body in  Mercer,"  she  went  on,  with  a 
shy,  melancholy  smile,  "  except  Elizabeth." 
And  at  her  kind  look,  the  little  girl, 
who  had  tagged  along  behind  her  uncle, 
snuggled  up  to  the  maternal  presence, 
and  rubbed  her  cheek  against  the  white 
hand  w^hich  had  the  pretty  rings  on  it. 
"  I  am  so  glad  to  have  somebody  for 
David  to  play  v/ith,"  Mrs.  Bichie  said, 
looking  down  at  the  little  nestling  thing, 
w^ho  at  that  moment  stopped  nestling, 
and,  dropping  down  on  toes  and  finger- 
tips, growled  horribly,  then  loped  up — 
on  very  long  hind  legs,  to  the  confusion 
of  her  elders,  who  endeavored  not  to  see 
her  peculiar  attitude — and  putting  a  paw 
into  David's  pocket  abstracted  a  marble. 
There  was  an  instant  explosion,  in  which 
David,  after  securing  his  property  through 
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violent  exertions,  sought,  as  a  matter  of 
pure  justice,  to  pull  the  bear's  hair.  But 
when  Mrs.  Richie  interfered,  separating 
the  combatants  with  horrified  apologies 
for  her  young  man's  conduct,  Elizabeth's 
squeals  stopped  abruptly.  She  stood, 
panting,  her  eyes  still  watering  with  Da- 
vid's tug  at  her  hair;  the  dimple  in  her 
right  cheek  began  to  lengthen,  into  a 
hard  line. 

"You  are  very  naughty,  David,"  said 
Mrs.  Richie  sternly;  "you  must  beg 
Elizabeth's  pardon  at  once!"  At  which 
Elizabeth  burst  out: 

"  Stop !  Don't  scold  him !  It  was  my 
fault.  I  did  it — taking  his  marble.  I'll 
— I'll  bite  my  arm  if  you  scold  David!" 

"  Elizabeth,"  protested  her  uncle ;  "  I'm 
ashamed  of  you!" 

But  Elizabeth  was  indifferent  to  his 
shame;  she  was  hugging  David  frantical- 
ly. "  I  hate,  I  hate,  I  hate  your  mother ; 
— if  she  does  have  rings!"  Her  face  was 
so  convulsed  with  rage  that  Mrs.  Richie 
actually  recoiled  before  it;  Elizabeth,  still 
clamoring,  saw  that  involuntary  start  of 
horror.  Instantly  she  was  calm;  but  she 
shrunk  away,  almost  out  of  the  room. 
It  seemed  as  if  at  that  moment  some  veil, 
cold  and  impenetrable,  fell  between  the 
gentle  woman  and  the  fierce,  pathetic 
child — a  veil  that  was  not  to  be  lifted 
until,  in  some  mysterious  way,  life  should 
make  them  change  places. 

The  two  elders  looked  at  each  other, 
Robert  Eerguson  with  meagre  amuse- 
ment; Mrs.  Richie  still  grave  at  the  re- 
membrance of  that  furious  little  face. 
"What  did  she  mean  about  ^biting  her 
arm'?"  she  asked,  after  Elizabeth  had 
been  bidden  to  go  home  "  at  once !"  and 
the  bewildered  David  told  to  accompany 
her  to  the  door. 

"  Oh,  I  believe  she  bites  herself  when 
she  gets  angry,"  Elizabeth's  uncle  said, 
knocking  his  glasses  off  fiercely.  "  Miss 
AVhite  said  she  had  quite  a  sore 
place  on  her  arm  last  winter,  because 
she  bit  it  so  often.  It's  of  no  conse- 
quence," he  added.  Again  Mrs.  Richie 
looked  shocked.  "  She  is  my  brother's 
child,"  he  said  briefly ;  "  he — died  some 
years  ago.  He  left  her  to  me."  And 
Mrs.  Richie  knew  instinctively  that 
the  bequest  had  not  been  welcome. 
"  Miss  White  looks  after  her,"  he  said, 
putting    his    glasses    on    carefully;    "she 
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calls  her  her  ^  Lamb,'  though  a  more  un- 
lamblike  person  than  Elizabeth  I  never 
met.  She  has  a  little  school  for  her  and 
the  two  Maitland  youngsters  in  the  top 
of  my  house.  Miss  White,  I  must  tell 
you,  is  otherwise  known  as  Cherry-pie. 
Elizabeth,  I  am  informed,  loves  cherry 
pie;  also,  she  loves  Miss  White:  ergo!" 
he  ended,  with  his  snort  of  a  laugh. 
Then  he  had  a  sudden  thought :  "  Why 
don't  you  let  David  come  to  Miss  White 
for  lessons?  I've  no  doubt  she  could 
look  after  another  pupil." 

"  I'd  be  delighted  to,"  Mrs.  Richie  said 
gratefully.  So,  through  the  good  offices 
of  Mr.  Eerguson,  the  arrangement  was 
made.  Mr.  Eerguson  did  not  approve  of 
Mrs.  Richie's  rings,  but  he  had  no  objec- 
tion to  helping  her  about  David. 

And  that  w^as  how  it  happened  that 
these  four  little  lives  were  thrown  to- 
gether— four  threads  that  were  to  be 
woven  into  the  great  fabric  of  Life. 

CHAPTER   II 

ON  the  other  side  of  the  street,  op- 
posite the  Maitland  house,  was  a 
huddle  of  wooden  tenements.  Some  of 
them  were  built  on  piles,  and  seemed  to 
stand  on  stilts,  holding  their  draggled 
skirts  out  of  the  mud  of  their  untidy 
yards;  some  sagged  on  rotting  sills, 
leaning  shoulder  to  shoulder  as  if  to  prop 
one  another  up.  Erom  each  front  door 
a  shaky  flight  of  steps  ran  down  to  the 
unpaved  sidewalk,  where  pigs  and  chil- 
dren and  hens,  and  the  daily  tramp  of 
feet  to  and  from  the  Maitland  Works, 
had  beaten  the  earth  into  a  hard  black 
surface,  or  a  soft  black  surface,  when  it 
rained.  These  little  huddling  houses 
called  themselves  Maitland's  Shantytown, 
and  they  looked  up  at  the  Big  House, 
standing  in  melancholy  isolation  behind 
its  fence  of  iron  spears,  with  the  pride 
that  is  common  to  us  all  when  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  company  of  our  betters. 
Back  of  the  little  houses  was  a  strip  of 
waste-land,  used  for  a  dump;  and  beyond 
it,  bristling  against  the  sky,  the  long  line 
of  Mercer's  stacks  and  chimneys. 

But  in  spite  of  such  surroundings,  the 
Big  House,  even  as  late  as  the  early 
seventies,  was  impressive.  It  was  square, 
with  four  great  chimneys,  and  long  win- 
dows that  ran  from  floor  to  ceiling.     Its 
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statelj'  entrance  and  its  two  curving 
flights  of  steps,  were  of  wliite  marble,  and 
so  were  the  lintels  of  the  doors  and  win- 
dows; but  the  stone  was  so  stained  and 
darkened  with  smoky  years  of  rains  and 
river  fogs  that  its  only  beauty  lay  in  the 
noble  lines  that  grime  and  time  had  not 
l)een  able  to  destroy.  A  gnarled  and 
twisted  old  wistaria  roped  the  doorway, 
and  crawling  almost  to  the  roof,  looped 
along  the  eaves;  in  May  it  broke  into  a 
froth  of  ex(iuisit^-  purple  and  faint  green, 
and  for  a  week  the  garland  of  blossoms, 
murmurous  with  bees,  lay  clean  and  love- 
ly against  narrow  old  bricks  which  had 
once  been  painted  yellow.  Outside,  the 
house  had  a  distinction  which  no  sujx^r- 
ficial  dilapidation  could  mar;  but  inside 
distinction  was  almost  lost  in  the  com- 
monplace, if  not  in  actual  ugliness. 
The  double  parlors  on  the  right  of  the 
wide  hall  had  been  furnished  in  the  com- 
plete vulgarity  of  the  sixties;  on  the  left 
was  the  librar>%  but  it  had  long  ago  been 
taken  by  Mrs.  ^Maitland  as  a  bedroom, 
for  the  practical  reason  that  it  opened 
into  the  dining-room,  and  so  her  desk 
was  easily  accessible  at  any  time  of  night, 
should  her  passion  for  toil  seize  her  after 
working-hours  were  over.  The  walls  of 
this  room  were  still  covered  with  books, 
which  no  one  ever  read.  For  one  thing, 
Mrs.  Maitland  had  no  time  to  waste  on 
books;  but  another  reason  was  that  her 
iron  bedstead  blocked  four  of  the  bookcase 
doors,  and  a  cheap  painted  pine  bureau 
hid  tw^o  more.  Except  the  imprisoned 
books,  the  only  interesting  things  in  the 
room  were  some  cartes  de  visite  of 
Elair,  which  stood  in  a  dusty  row  on  the 
bureau,  one,  of  them  propped  against 
the  unopened  bottle  of  Johann  Maria 
Earina.  When  Blair  was  a  man,  that 
bottle  still  stood  there,  the  kid  cap  over 
the  cork  splitting  and  yellow,  and  the  rib- 
bons of  the  little  calendar  that  hung  from 
its  green  neck  faded  into  streaky  white. 

The  office  dining-room,  about  which 
Blair  had  begun  to  be  impertinent  when 
he  was  eight  years  old,  was  of  noble  pro- 
portions and  in  its  day  must  have  had 
great  dignity;  but  in  Blair's  childhood  its 
day  was  over.  Above  the  dingy  white 
wainscoting  the  landscape  paper  which 
his  grandfather  had  brought  from  France 
in  the  thirties  had  faded  into  a  blur  of 
blues  and  buffs.    The  floor  was  uncarpeted 


save  for  a  Persian  rug,  wlu^so  colors  had 
long  sine*'  dulled  into  an  even  grime. 
Mrs.  ^l  ait  land's  desk  stood  at  one  end 
of  the  room,  and  there  were  flling-cases 
at  the  other,  and  two  smaller  desks  where 
clerks  worked  at  ledgei*s  or  drafting. 
The  four  French  windows  were  un- 
curtaihed  and  the  inside  shutters  folded 
back,  so  that  the  silent  clerks  might  have 
the  benefit  of  evers'  ray  of  daylight  filter- 
ing wanly  through  Piercer's  murky  air. 
A  long  table  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
room ;  generally  it  was  covered  with  blue- 
prints, or  the  usual  impedimenta  of  an 
olHce.  But  it  was  not  an  oflice-  table;  it 
was  of  mahogany,  scratched  and  dim  to 
bo  sure,  but  matching  the  ancient  claw- 
footed  sideboard  whose  top  was  littered 
with  letter-files,  silver  teapots  and  sugar- 
l>owls,  and  stacks  of  newspapers.  Three 
times  a  day  one  end  of  this  table  was 
cleared;  then  the  early  breakfast,  or  the 
noon  dinner,  or  the  rather  heavy  supper, 
was  c^ateix  raiiidly,  and  for  the  most  part  in 
silence.  Mrs.  Maitland  was  silent  because 
she  was  absorbed  in  thought;  Nannie  and 
Blair  were  silent  because  they  were  afraid 
to  talk.  But  the  two  children  gave  a 
touch  of  humanness  to  the  ruthless  room, 
which,  indeed,  poor  little  Blair  had  some 
excuse  for  calling  a   "  pigsty." 

"  When  I'm  big,"  Blair  announced — 
this  was  one  afternoon  after  school — "  I'll 
have  a  bunch  of  flowers  on  the  table,  like 
your  mother  does;  you  see  if  I  don't! 
I  like  your  mother,  David." 

"  /  don't;  very  much,"  Elizabeth  volun- 
teered. "  She  looks  out  of  her  eyes  at  mo 
w^hen  I  get  mad." 

"  I  don't  like  to  live  at  my  house," 
Blair  said,   sighing. 

"  Why  don't  you  run  away  ?"  demanded 
Elizabeth ;  "  I'm  going  to  some  day  when 
I  get  time.'^ 

"  Where  would  you  run  to  ?"  David 
said  practically.  David  w^as  always  dis- 
concertingly practical. 

But  Elizabeth  would  not  be  pinned 
down  to  details.  "  I  will  decide  that  when 
I  get  started." 

"1  believe,"  Blair  meditated,  "I  will 
run  away." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  let's  do,"  Elizabeth 
said,  and  paused  to  pick  up  her  right 
ankle  and  hop  an  ecstatic  yard  or  two  on 
one  leg;  "I  tell  you  what  let's  do:  let's 
all  run  away,  and  get  married T 
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The   other   three   stared   at   her   dum- 
founded.     Elizabeth,   whirling"   about   on 
her  toes,  dropped  down  on  all-fours  and 
turned  a  somiersault  of  joy;  when  she  was 
on  her  feet  again,   she   said,   "  Oh,   let's 
:    get  married !"    But  it  took  the  other  three 
a  perceptible  moment  to  accept  the  proj  ect. 
They  had  planned  to  devote  that  after- 
I    noon  to  playing  bury-you-alive  under  the 
'    yellow  sofa  in  Mrs.  Richie's  parlor,  but 
this   idea   of   Elizabeth's   made  it   neces- 
sary to  hide  in  the  "  cave  " — a  shadowy 
:    spot  behind  the  palm-tub   in  the  green- 
!    house — for  reflection.    All  grown  persons, 
'    except    those    who    have    not    been    chil- 
dren, will  recall  that  there  is  no  place 
like   a   cave   for   the   developing   of   any 
great  scheme.     So  now  they  all  crowded 
in,     jostling     one     another    like     young 
pigeons.     It  was   David   who,   as   usual, 
made  the  practical  objections : 
"  We  haven't  any  money." 
"We  can  get  all  the  money  we  want 
out    of    my    mother's    cash-box,"    Blair 
told  him. 

"  That's  stealing,"  Elizabeth  said. 
"  You  can't  steal  from  your  mother," 
Nannie  defended  her  brother. 

"  I'll  marry  you,  Elizabeth,"  Blair  said 
with  enthusiasm. 

But  David  demurred :  "  I  thinly  Fd 
like  Elizabeth.  I'm  not  sure  I  want  to 
marry  Nannie." 

"  You  said  Nannie's  hair  was  the  long- 
est, only  yesterday!"  Blair  said  angrily. 

"  But  I  like  Elizabeth's  color  of  hair. 
Nannie,  do  you  think  I'd  like  you  to 
marry  best,  or  Elizabeth  ?" 

"  I  don't  believe  the  color  of  hair  makes 
any  difference  in  being  married,"  Nan- 
nie said  kindly.  "  And  anyway,  you'll 
have  to  marry  me,  David,  'cause  Blair 
can't.     He's  my  brother." 

"  He's  only  your  half-brother,"  David 
pointed  out. 

But  Blair  would  not  pursue  tlie  sub- 
ject. "  You  can  have  Nannie,  or  you  can 
stay  out  of  the  play." 

"Well,  I'll  marry  Nannie,"  David 
said  sadly;  and  Blair  proceeded  to  elab- 
orate the  scheme.  It  was  very  simple: 
the  money  in  Mrs.  Maitland's  cash- 
drawer  would  pay  their  fare  to —  "  Oh, 
anywhere,"  Blair  said,  then  hesitated: 
"  The  only  thing  is,  how'll  we  get  it  ?" 

"  I'll  get  it  for  you,"  Nannie  said, 
shuddering. 


"  Wouldn't  you  be  scared  ?"  Blair  asked 
doubtfully.  Everybody  knew  poor  Nan- 
nie was  a  'fraid-cat. 

"Little  people,"  somebody  called  from 
the  parlor,  "  what  are  you  chattering 
about?" 

The  children  looked  at  one  another  in 
a  panic,  but  Blair  said  courageously, 
"  Oh,  nothing." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Mrs.  Richie,  smiling 
at  Mr.  Robert  Ferguson,  who  had  dropped 
in  to  find  Elizabeth,  "perhaps  you  did- 
n't know  that  my  conservatory  was  a  Pi- 
rates' Cave?" 

There  was  a  sort  of  hesitant  intimacy 
now  between  these  two  people,  but  it  had 
never  got  so  far  as  friendship.  Mrs. 
Richie's  retreating  shyness  was  courteous, 
but  never  cordial;  Robert  Ferguson's 
sombre  egotism  was  kind,  but  never 
generous.  Yet,  owing  no  doubt  to  their 
two  children,  and  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Ferguson  was  continually  bringing  things 
over  from  his  garden  borders,  to  trans- 
plant into  hers — it  improves  the  prop- 
erty, he  told  her  —  briefly  owing  to 
the  children  and  the  flowers,  the  land- 
lord and  the  tenant  saw  each  oth- 
er rather  frequently.  On  this  especial 
afternoon,  though  Mr.  Ferguson  had 
found  Elizabeth,  he  still  lingered,  per- 
haps to  tell  the  story  of  some  extraordi- 
nary thing  Mrs.  Maitland  had  done  that 
day  at  the  Works.  "  She's  been  the 
only  man  in  the  family  since  old  John 
died,"  he  ended;  "and,  judging  from 
Blair,  I  guess  she'll  continue  to  be." 

"  She  is  wonderful !"  Mrs.  Richie 
agreed ;  "  but  she's  lovable,  too,  which  is 
more  important." 

"  I  should  as  soon  say  a  locomotive  was 
lovable,"  he  said ;  "  not  that  that's  against 
her.     Quite  the  contrary." 

The  pretty  woman  on  the  yellow  damask 
sofa  by  the  fireside  flushed  with  offence. 
The  fact  was,  this  dry,  dogmatic  man,  old 
at  thirty-six,  lean,  and  in  a  time  of 
beards  clean-shaven,  with  gray  hair  that 
stood  fiercely  up  from  a  deeply  furrowed 
brow,  and  kind,  unhappy  eyes,  blinking 
behind  the  magnifying  lenses  of  his 
gold-rimmed  glasses,  this  really  friend- 
ly neighbor,  was  always  offending  her; 
— though  he  was  rather  nice  about  inside 
repairs.  "  Why  do  I  endure  him  ?"  Mrs. 
Richie  said  to  herself  sometimes.  Per- 
haps it  was  because,  in  spite  of  his  man- 
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ners.  and  iiiti  sncor  that  thv  world  \va>  a 
mighty  iiR^an  place  to  live  in,  and  his 
joyless  way  of  doing  his  duty  to  his  little 
niece,  he  certainly  did  see  how  good  and 
sweet  her  David  was.  She  reminded  her- 
self of  this  to  check  hor  otTence  at  his 
snub  about  Mrs.  ^laitland. — and  all  the 
while  the  good,  sweet  David  was  plotting 
behind  the  green  tub  of  the  palm  tree  in 
the  conservatory.  But  when  ^[r.  Fergu- 
son called  to  Elizabeth  to  come  home 
with  him,  and  then  bent  over  and  fussed 
about  the  buttons  on  her  jacket,  and 
said  anxiously,  "  Are  you  warm  enough. 
Pussy?"  !Mrs.  Richie  said  to  hersc»lf: 
"  He  IS  good!  It's  only  hi^  manners  that 
are  bad." 

Robert  Ferguson  went  out  into  the 
brown  XovemlK^r  dusk  with  his  little  girl 
clinging  to  his  hand,  for  so  he  imder- 
stood  his  duty  to  his  niece;  and  on  their 
own  door-step  Elizalx'th  asked  a  (luestion: 
"  Uncle,  if  you  get  niarriiMl.  do  you 
have  to  stay  married  ?" 

ITe  looked  dowii  at  bir  witli  a  start. 
'MV//a/?'Mie  said. 

"If  you  don't  like  being  married,  do 
you  have  to  stay  f' 

"Don't  ask  foolish  questions!"  he  >aid; 
"  of  course  you  have  to." 

Elizabeth  sighed.  As  for  her  luicle,  he 
was  disturbed  to  the  point  of  irritation. 
He  dropped  her  hand  with  a  gesture  al- 
most of  disgust,  and  the  lines  in  his  fore- 
head deepened  into  ])ainful  folds.  After 
supper  he  called  Elizabeth's  governess 
into  the  library,  and  shut  the  door. 

"  ^liss  White,"  he  said,  knocking  his 
glasses  off,  "  Elizabeth  is  getting  to  be 
a  big  girl;  will  you  kindly  make  a  point 
of  teaching  her — things?" 

"  I  will  do  so  immejetly,  sir,"  said  Miss 
White.     "What  things?" 

"  Why,"  said  Robert  Ferguson  help- 
lessly, "  why,—  general  morals ;"  he  put 
on  his  glasses  carefully  with  both 
hands ;  "  Elizabeth  asked  me  a — a  very 
improper  question;  she  asked  me  about 
divorce,  and — " 

''Divorcer  exclaimed  Miss  White,  as- 
tounded ;  "  I  have  been  at  my  post  for 
eight  years,  sir,  and  I  am  positive  that 
that  word  has  never  been  used  in  Eliza- 
beth's presence!" 

He  did  not  explain.  "  Teach  her,"  he 
said  harshly,  "  that  a  w^oman  has  got  to 
behave  herself." 


Blair,  with  a  lK■rM^lcncy,  which  was 
his  mother's  large  determination  in  little, 
iUd  not  weaken  his  purpose,  but  the 
double  elopement  was  delayed  for  two 
days  because  of  the  ditliculty  of  securing 
the  necessarA'  fuutls.  The  dining-room 
where  Mrs.  Maitland  **  kept  all  her 
money,"  was  rarely  entirely  deserted.  In 
those  brief  intervals  when  the  two  clerks 
were  not  on  han«l,  Harris  seemed  to  be 
possessed  of  a  clean  devil,  tuiil  s^x^nt  an 
unusual  amount  of  time  "  re<lding  up"; 
or  when  Harris  was  in  the  kitchen,  and 
Blair,  dragging  the  reluctant  Nannie, 
would  peer  into  the  room,  he  was  al- 
ways confronted  by  his  mother.  Slic 
never  saw  him  —  sometimes  she  wa^ 
writing;  sometimes  talking  to  a  fore- 
man; sometimes  walking  rapidly  up 
and  tlown  tlic  room  knitting.  For  if 
no  excuse  for  work  presented  itself,  if 
there  were  no  letters  to  answer,  no  esti- 
nuites  to  make,  if  nobody  called  to  ask 
for  a  contribution  to  foreign  missions, 
then.  ratluT  than  sit  doing  nothing,  Sarah 
^laitland  would  take  up  what  she  called 
her  "  fancy  work  " — jK^rpetual  baby  socks, 
who<;c  destination  was  the  "missionary' 
barrel,"  and  knitting  furiously,  she  would 
walk  up  and  down  the  long  room.  Often 
her  ball  of  double  zephyr  would  fall  un- 
noticed on  the  floor;  but  thinking  out 
this  or  that  project,  solving  this  or  that 
])roblem,  she  never  noticed  it  until,  un- 
winding and  unwinding,  dragging  along 
iH^hind  her,  it  involved  her  hurrying 
tramp  in  a  grimy  ])iiik  tangle. 

Each  time  Blair  had  peered  into  the 
room  he  had  found  it  policed  by  this  ab- 
sorbed presence.  "We'll  never  get  mar- 
ried!'' he  said  in  despair.  The  delay  had 
a  disastrous  effect  upon  romance,  for 
David,  with  melancholy  candor,  was  con- 
tinually saying  that  he  doubted  the  de- 
sirability of  Nannie  as  a  wife;  and  Eliza- 
beth was  just  as  hesitant  about  Blair: 

"  Suppose  I  took  a  hate  to  you  for  a 
husband?  Uncle  Robert  says  if  you  don't 
like  being  married,  you  can't  stop." 

"  You  won't  want  to  stop.  Married 
people  don't  have  to  go  to  school T 

Elizabeth  sighed.  "  But  I  don't  know 
but  wdiat  maybe  I'd  like  David  for  a 
husband  ?" 

"  ITe  doesn't  have  but  ten  cents  a  week 
allow^^nce,  and  I  have  a  dollar,"  Blair 
reminded  her. 
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^'  Well,  I  don't  believe  I  like  being 
married,  anyway,''  she  fretted ;  "  I  like 
going  out  to  the  toll-house  for  ice-cream 
better." 

Her  uncertainty  made  Blair  still  more 
impatient  to  finance  his  journey;  and 
that  day,  just  after  dinner,  he  and  Nannie 
stood  quaking  at  the  dining-room  door. 
"  I-I-I'll  do  it,"  Blair  gasped,  ^vith  trem- 
bling valor.  He  was  very  little,  and  his 
eyes  were  dilated  with  fright.  "  I'll  do 
it,"  he  said,  chattering.  But  Nannie 
rushed  into  the  breach.  Nannie  never 
pretended  to  be  anything  but  a  'fraid-cat 
except  in  things  that  concerned  Blair; 
so  now  she  said  boldly: 

"  I'm  the  oldest,  so  I  ought  to." 

She  crept  across  the  floor,  stopping  at 
every  step  to  listen  breathlessly;  but 
nothing  stirred,  except  her  own  little 
shadow  crouching  at  her  heels. 

"  Grab  in  the  top  drawer,"  Blair  hissed 
after  her,  and  she  put  a  shrinking  hand 
into  the  japanned  box,  and  '^grabbed" 
all  the  bills  she  could  hold;  then  not 
waiting  to  close  the  drawer,  she  fled  back 
to  Blair.  IJp-stairs  in  her  room,  they 
counted  the  money. 

"We  can  travel  all  round  the  world!" 
Blair  whispered,  thrilled  at  the  amount 
of  their  loot. 

But  at  the  last  moment  there  was  a 
defection, — Elizabeth  backed  out.  "'  I'd 
rather  go  out  to  the  toll-house  for  ice- 
cream," she  said ;  "  ice-cream  at  Mrs. 
Todd's  is  nicer  than  being  married." 
And  Blair's  assurance  that  he  would 
treat  to  ice-cream  "  all  the  time "  when 
they  were  on  their  journey  did  not  tempt 
her.  "  David,"  she  said,  "  don't  you  go 
either.  Let  Blair  and  Nannie  go.  You 
stay  with  me." 

But  David  was  not  to  be  moved.  "I 
like  travelling,"  he  said ;  "  I've  travelled 
a  good  deal  all  my  life;  and  I  want  to 
go  round  the  world  with  Blair." 

Elizabeth  gave  him  a  black  look.  "  You 
like  Blair  better  'an  me,"  she  said;  the 
tears  were  hot  in  her  hazel  eyes,  and  she 
stamped  her  foot.  A  minute  later  she 
slipped  away  to  hide  under  the  bed  in 
her  own  room,  peering  out  from  under  a 
lifted  valance  for  a  hoped-for  pursuer. 
But  no  one  came;  the  other  three  were 
so  excited  that  her  absence  was  hard- 
ly noticed. 

How  they  started,  the  adventurous  ones. 


late  that  afternoon — later,  in  fact,  than 
they  planned,  because  Blair  insisted  upon 
running  back  to  give  Harris  a  parting 
gift  of  a  dollar;  '^ 'Cause,  poor  Harris!" 
Blair  explained  sympathetically,  "  he 
can't  go  travelling " — how  they  waited 
in  the  big,  barn-like,  foggy  station  for 
what  Blair  called  the  "  next  train,"  how 
they  boarded  it  for  "  any  place " — all 
seemed  very  funny  when  they  were  old 
enough  to  look  back  upon  it.  It  even 
seemed  funny,  a  day  or  two  afterwards, 
to  their  alarmed  elders.  But  at  the  time 
it  was  not  funny  to  anybody.  David 
was  gloomy  at  being  obliged  to  marry 
Nannie ;  "  I  pretty  near  wish  I'd  stayed 
with  Elizabeth,"  he  said  crossly.  Nannie 
was  frightened,  because,  she  declared, 
^'  ]\ramma  '11  be  mad ; — now  I  tell  you, 
Blair,  she'll  be  mad!"  And  Blair  was 
sulky  because  he  had  no  wife.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  these  varying  emotions,  pushed  by 
Blair's  resolution,  they  really  did  venture 
forth  to  "  travel  all  around  the  world !" 

As  for  the  grown  people's  feelings 
about  the  elopement,  they  ran  the  gamut 
from  panic  to  amusement.  ...  At  a  little 
after  five  o'clock.  Miss  White  heard  sob- 
bing in  Elizabeth's  room,  and  going  in, 
found  the  little  girl  blacking  her  boots 
and  crying  furiously. 

"Elizabeth!  my  lamb!  What  is  the 
matter?" 

"  I  have  a  great  many  sorrows,'^  said 
Elizabeth,  with  a  hiccup  of  despair. 

"But  what  are  you  doing!" 

"  I  am  blacking  my  red  shoes,"  Eliza- 
beth wailed ;  and  so  she  was,  the  blacking- 
sponge  on  its  shaky  wire  dripping  all 
over  the  carpet.  "My  beautiful  red 
shoes,"  she  sobbed ;  "  I  am  blacking  them ; 
and  now  they  are  spoiled  forever." 

"  But  why  do  you  want  to  spoil  them  ?" 
gasped  Miss  White,  struggling  to  take 
the  blacking  -  bottle  away  from  her. 
"Elizabeth,  tell  me  immejetly!  What 
has  happened?" 

"I  didn't  go  on  the  journey,"  said 
Elizal^eth ;  "  and  David  wouldn't  stay  at 
home  with  me;  he  liked  Blair  and  Nan- 
nie better  'an  me.  He  hurt  my  feelings ; 
so  pretty  soon  right  away  I  got  mad — 
mad — mad — to  think  he  wouldn't  stay 
with  me.  I  always  get  mad  if  my  feel- 
ings are  hurt,  and  David  Richie  is  al- 
ways   hurting    'em.      I    despise    him    for 
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making  n:ke  mad !  I  despise  him  for  treat- 
ing me  so — hideous!  And  so  I  took  a 
hate  to  my  shoe^/'  The  ensuing  exphina- 
tion  sent  Miss  White,  breathless,  to  tell 
Mrs.  Richie;  but  Mrs.  Richie  \va>  iK-t 
at  home. 

When  David  did  not  appear  thai  auti- 
noon  after  school,  the  maid  at  Mr.  Fergu- 
son's was  interrogated :  **  He  went  off 
with  Blair  and  Nannie,  'm,"  the  woman 
said.  Mrs.  Richie  was  disturbed,  for  the 
law  was  '*  ask  if  I  ma.^ni't.''  By  three 
O'clock  she  began  to  be  uneasy;  but  it 
was  nearly  five  before  the  quiver  of  ap- 
prehension grew  into  positive  fright; 
then  she  put  on  her  things  and  walked 
down  to  the  Maitland  house. 

"  Is  David  here  ?'■  she  demanded  when 
Harris  answered  her  ring;  "please  go 
uj>stairs  and  look,  Harris;  they  may  be 
playing  in  the  nursery.  I  am — worrie<l.'' 
She  was  trembling,  and  her  voice  caught 
and  broke. 

Harris  shuffled  off,  and  Mrs.  Richie, 
following  him  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
stood  there  gripping  the  newel-post. 

*'  They  ain't  here,"  Harris  announced 
from  the  top  landing. 

Mrs.  Richie  sank  down  on  the  lowest 
step. 

"Harris!"  some  one  called  i>eremp- 
torily,  and  Robert  Ferguson  came  out 
of  the  dining-room,  "  do  you  know  where 
the  children —  Oh,  you're  here,  Mrs. 
Richie?  I  suppose  you  are  on  David's 
track.  I  thought  Harris  might  have 
some  clue.  Elizabeth  can't,  or  won't, 
say  where  they've  gone.  I  came  down 
TO  tell  Mrs.  Maitland  all  we  could  wring 
from  Elizabeth." 

Before  she  could  ask  what  he  meant, 
Blair's  mother  joined  them.  "  I  haven't 
a  doubt  they  are  playing  in  the  orchard," 
she  said. 

"  No,  thej^re  not,"  her  superintendent 
contradicted;  "Elizabeth  says  they  were 
going  to  ^  travel ' ;  but  that's  all  we  could 
get  out  of  her." 

"  '  Travel ' !  Oh,  what  does  she  mean  ?'' 
Mrs.  Richie  said;  "I'm  so  frightened!" 

"  What's  the  use  of  being  frightened  ?" 
Mrs.  ^Faitland  asked,  curiously ;  "  it 
won't  bring  them  back  if  they  are  lost, 
will  it?" 

Robert  Ferguson  knocked  his  glasses 
off  angrily.  "  They  couldn't  be  lost  in 
Mercer,"  he  reassured  David's  mother. 


'*  Well,  whether  they've  run  away  or 
not,  come  into  my  room,  and  talk  about 
it  like  a  sensible  woman,"  said  Min. 
Afaitland;  "what's  the  use  of  sitting  on 
the  stairs  ?  Women  have  such  a  way  of 
sitting  on  stairs  when  things  go  wrong  I 
Suppose  they  are  lost.  What  harm's  i 
done?  They'll  turn  up.  Come!''  And 
Mrs.  Richie  came.  Evervbody  "came" 
or  went,  or  stood  still,  when  Mrs.  Mait- 
land said  the  word!  And  though  not 
commanded,  ^fr.  Ferguson  came  too. 

In  the  dining-room  Mrs.  Maitland  took 
no  part  in  the  perplexed  discussion  that 
followed.  At  her  desk,  in  her  revolving 
chair,  she  had  instinctively  taken  up  her 
IK?n;  there  was  a  perceptible  instant  iu 
which  she  got  her  mind  off  her  own  af- 
fairs and  put  it  on  this  matter  of  the 
children.  Then  she  laid  the  pen  downi, 
and  turned  around  to  face  the  other 
two:  but  idleness  irritated  her,  and  she 
reached  for  a  ball  of  pink  worsted, 
skewered  by  bone  needles.  She  asked  no 
questions  and  made  no  comments,  but 
knitting  rapidly,  listened,  until  apparent- 
ly her  patience  came  to  an  end;  then  with 
a  grunt,  she  whirled  round  to  her  desk 
and  again  picked  up  her  pen.  But  as 
she  did  so  she  paused,  pen  in  air,  threw 
it  down,  and  pounded  the  flat  of  her 
hand  on  her  desk,  laughing  loudly: 

"I  know!  I  know!"  And  revolving 
back  again  in  leisurely  relief  to  face 
them,  she  said,  with  open  amusement: 
"  When  I  came  home  this  afternoon,  I 
found  this  drawer  half  oi)en,  and  the 
bills  in  my  cash-box  disturbed.  They've  " 
— her  voice  was  suddenly  drowned  in  the 
rumble  of  a  train  on  the  spur  track;  the 
house  shook  slightly,  and  a  gust  of  black 
smoke  was  vomited  against  the  windows; 
— "  they've  helped  themselves  and  gone 
off  to  enjoy  it !  We'll  get  on  their  trail 
at  the  railroad  station." 

Mrs.  Richie  turned  terrified  eyes  to- 
ward ^Nfr.  Ferguson. 

"Why,  of  course!"  he  said,  "the 
monkeys !"  But  Mrs.  Richie  seemed  more 
friarhtened  than  ever. 

"The  railroad!— OA—" 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Mrs.  Maitland ; 
"they're  all  right.  The  ticket-agent 
will  remember  them.  Mr.  Ferguson, 
telegi'aph  to  their  destination,  wherever 
it  is.  and  have  them  shipped  back.  No 
police  help  at  this  end  yet,  if  you  please." 
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Robert  Ferguson  nodded.  "  Of  course 
everything  is  all  right.  I'll  let  you  know 
the  minute  I  get  traces  of  them,  Mrs. 
Richie,"  he  said.  When  he  reached  the 
door,  he  came  back.  "Now  don't  you 
worry,". he  said.  "I  could  thrash  those 
boys  for  bothering  you!"  At  which  she 
tried  to  smile,  but  there  was  a  quiver 
in  her  chin. 

"Harris!"  Mrs.  Maitland  broke  in, 
"  supper !  Mrs.  Richie,  you  are  going  to 
have  something  to  eat." 

"  Oh,  I  can't—" 

"What?  You  are  not  saying  cantf 
'  Can't '  is  a  '  bad  word,^  you  know." 
She  got  up — a  big,  heavy  woman,  in  a 
gray  bag  of  a  dress  that  only  reached  to 
the  top  of  her  boots, — and  stood  with  her 
hands  on  her  hips;  her  gray  hair  was 
twisted  into  a  small,  tight  knot  at  the 
back  of  her  head,  and  her  face  looked 
like  iron  that  had  once  been  molten  and 
had  cooled  into  roughened  immobility. 
But  it  was  not  an  unamiable  face;  as 
she  stood  there  looking  down  at  Mrs. 
Richie,  she  even  smiled  the  half-amused 
smile  one  might  bestow  on  a  puppy,  and 
she  put  her  hand  roughly  on  the  other 
mother's  shoulder.  '•  Don't  be  so  scared, 
woman!     They'll  be  found." 

"  You  don't  think  anything  could  have 
happened  to  him  ?"  Mrs.  Richie  said,  trem- 
bling; "you  don't  think — he  could  have 
been  run  over,  or — or  anything?"  She 
clutched  at  the  big  hand,  and  clung  to  it. 

"No,"  Mrs.  Maitland  said  dryly;  "I 
don't   think    anything    has   happened   to 

At  this  Mrs.  Richie  had  the  grace  to 
blush.  "'  Of  course  I  meant  Blair  and 
Nannie,  too,'^  she  murmured. 

"  You  never  thought  of  'em !"  Mrs. 
Maitland  said,  chuckling ;  "  now  you  must 
have  some  supper," 

They  were  in  the  midst  of  it,  when  a 
note  came  from  Mr.  Eerguson  to  say  that 
he  had  got  on  the  track  of  the  runaways. 
He  had  sent  a  despatch  that  would 
insure  their  being  returned  by  the  next 
train,  and  he  was  himself  going  half-way 
up  the  road  to  meet  them.  And  there 
was  a  postscript.  "  Tell  Mrs.  Richie  not 
to  worry." 

"What  did  I  say?"  Mrs.  Maitland  ral- 
lied her,  with  loud  cheerfulness ;  "  where's 
my  knitting?  Come;  I'll  go  over  to  the 
parlor  with  you;  we'll  sit  in  there." 


Mrs.  Maitland's  parlor  was  not  cal- 
culated to  cheer  a  panic-stricken  mother. 
It  wa.s  a  vast  room,  rather  chilly  on  this 
foggy  November  evening,  and  smelling  of 
soot.  On  its  remote  ceiling  was  a  de- 
sign in  Yerj  delicate  relief,  of  garlands 
and  wreaths,  which  the  dingy  years 
had  not  been  able  to  rob  of  its  austere 
beauty.  Two  veined  black-marble  col- 
umns supported  an  arch  that  divided 
the  desert  of  the  large  room  into  two 
smaller  rooms,  each  of  which  had  the 
centre-table  of  the  period,  its  bleak 
white  marble  top  covered  with  elaborate- 
ly gilded  books  which  no  one  ever 
opened.  Each  room  had,  too,  a  great 
cut-glass  chandelier,  swathed  always  in 
brown  paper-muslin  and  looking  like  a 
withered  and  gigantic  pear.  And  each 
had  its  fireplace,  with  a  mantelpiece  of 
funereal  marble  to  match  the  pillars. 
Mrs.  Maitland  had  refurnished  the  parlor 
when  she  came  to  the  old  house  as  a 
bride;  she  had  banished  to  the  lumber- 
room,  or  even  to  the  auctioneer's  stand, 
the  hea\^^,  stately  mahogany  of  the  early 
part  of  the  century,  and  purchased,  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  glit- 
tering rosewood,  carved  and  gilded,  and 
as  costly  as  could  be  found.  Between 
the  windows  at  each  end  of  the  long 
room  were  mirrors  in  enormous  gilt 
frames;  the  windows  themselves,  topped 
with  cornices  and  heavy  lambrequins, 
were  hung  with  crimson  brocade.  A 
grand  piano,  very  bare  and  shining, 
sprawled  sidewise  between  the  black 
columns  of  the  arch,  and  on  the  wall 
opposite  the  fireplaces  were  four  large 
landscapes  in  oil;  they  were  of  exactly 
the  same  size,  and  seemed  as  if  they 
had  been  bought  by  the  yard.  "Her- 
bert likes  pictures,"  the  bride  had  said 
to  herself  when  she  purchased  them. 
"  That  goose  Molly  Wharton  wouldn't 
have  been  able  to  buy  'em  for  him!" 
The  only  pleasant  thing  in  the  meaning- 
less room  was  Nannie's  drawing-board, 
which  displayed  the  little  girl's  pains- 
taking and  surprisingly  exact  copy,  in 
lead-pencil,  of  some  chromo  —  Evan- 
geline, perhaps,  or  some  popular  senti- 
mentality of  the  sixties.  In  the  ten  years 
which  had  elapsed  since  Mrs.  Maitland 
had  plunged  into  her  debauch  of  furnish- 
ing— her  one  extravagance! — of  course 
the  parlors  had  softened;  the  enormous 
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roses  of  the  carpets  had  faded,  the  glit- 
ter of  varuish  had  diimned;  but  the 
change  ^vas  not  suthcieiit  to  bkir.  in  Mrs. 
Maitland's  eyes,  all  the  costly  and  ugly 
glory  of  the  room.  She  cast  a  com- 
placent glance  about  her  as  slie  mo- 
tioned her  nervous  and  preoccupied  guest 
to  a  chair.  "How  do  you  like  Mercer?" 
she  said,  beginning  to  knit  rapidly. 

"Oh,  very  well;  it  is  a  littk' — smoky," 
Mrs.  Richie  said,  and  glanced  at  the  clock. 

Mrs.  Maitland  grunted.  "  Mercer 
would  be  in  a  bad  way  witJiout  its  smoke. 
You  ought  to  learn  to  like  it,  as  I  do  I 
I  like  the  smell  of  it,  I  like  the  taste 
of  it,  I  like  the  feel  of  it!" 

"Keally?"  Mrs.  Richie  nuirniurcd; 
she  was  watching  the  clock.  '*  I  think 
I'll  go  down  to  the  station  and  meet  the 
children,"  she  said,  rising. 

"  I'm  afraid  you  are  a  ver>^  foolish 
woman,"  Sarah  Maitland  said; — and 
Mrs.  Richie  sat  down.  "  Mr.  Ferguson 
will  bring  'em  here.  Anyway,  this  clock 
is  half  an  hour  slow.  They'll  he  here 
before  j'ou  could  get  to  the  station." 
She  chuckled  again,  slyly.  Her  sense 
of  humor  was  entirely  rudimentary,  and 
never  got  beyond  the  practical  joke. 
"  I've  been  watching  you  look  at  that 
clock,"  she  said;  then  she  looked  at  it 
herself  and  frowned.  She  was  wasting 
a  good  deal  of  time  over  this  business 
of  the  children.  But,  in  spite  of  her- 
self, glancing  at  the  graceful  figure  sit- 
ting in  tense  waiting  at  the  fireside,  she 
smiled.  "  Y"ou  are  a  pretty  creature," 
she  said;  and  ^Jifrs.  Richie  started  and 
blushed  like  a  girl.  "  If  Robert  Fergu- 
son had  any  sense!"  she  went  on,  and 
paused  to  pick  up  a  dropped  stitch. 
"Queer  fellow,  isn't  he?"  Mrs.  Richie 
had  nothing  to  say.  "  Something  went 
wrong  with  him  when  he  was  young, 
just  after  he  left  college.  Some  kind 
of  a  crash.  Woman,  scrape,  I  sup- 
pose. Have  you  ever  noticed  that 
women  make  all  the  trouble  in  the 
world?  Well,  he  never  got  over  it.  He 
told  me  once  that  Life  w^ouldn't  play 
but  one  trick  on  him.  '  We're  always 
going  to  sit  down  on  a  chair — and  Life 
pulls  it  from  under  us,'  he  said.  '  It 
won't  do  that  to  me  twice.'  He's  not 
given  to  being  confidential,  but  that  put 
me  on  the  track.  And  now  he's  got 
Elizabeth  on  his  hands." 


'*  She's  a  iK-iir  littk'  thing,"  Mrs. 
RicJiie  said,  smiling;  "  tJiuugh  1  confess 
>he  always  fights  shy  of  nus  she  doesn't 
like  me.  I'm  afraid." 

^frs.  Maitland  lifted  an  eyebrow.  "  I 
guess  she  knows  her  temper  shocks  you. 
/  don't  mind  it;  it  amuses  me.  But  cer- 
tainly she's  a  corked-up  volcano.  Robert 
Ferguson  ought  to  get  married,  and  give 
licr  an  aunt  to  look  after  her.''  She 
glanced  at  ^Irs.  Richie  again,  with  ap- 
praising eyes.  *'  IMty  he  hasn't  more 
sense,"  she  said. 

"  1  think  I  hoar  a  carriage,"  ^Irs. 
l^ichie  said  coldly.  Then  she  forgot 
Mrs.  Maitland.  and  stood  waiting  and 
tR-mbling.  A  minute  later  Mr.  Fergu- 
son ushered  tin*  three  sleepy,  whimpering 
children  into  the  room,  and  Mrs.  Richie 
caught  her  grimy,  crying  little  boy  in 
her  arms  and  cried  with  him.  "  Oh, 
David,  oh,  David — my  darling!  How 
could  you  frighten  mother  so!" 

She  was  on  her  knees  before  him. 
David,  running  into  her  outstretched 
arms,  immediately  l)egan  to  bawl  louder 
than  ever;  he  burrowed  his  forlorn,  dirty 
little  face  among  the  laces  around  her 
white  throat,  and  Mrs.  Richie's  tears  and 
kisses  fell  on  his  tousled  thatch  of  yel- 
low hair.  !Mrs.  Maitland,  her  back  to  the 
fireplace,  her  hands  on  her  hips,  stood 
looking  on ;  she  was  verj'  much  inter- 
ested. Blair,  hungry  and  sleepy  and 
evidently  frightened,  was  nuzzling  up 
against  Mrs.  Richie,  catching  at  her 
hand,  and  trying  to  hide  Ixihind  her 
skirts;  he  looked  furtively  at  his  mother, 
but  he  would  not  meet  her  eye. 

"  Blair,"  she  said,  "  go  to  bed !" 

"  Nannie  and  me  want  some  supper," 
said  Blair  in  a  whisper. 

"  Y^ou  won't  get  any.  Boys  that  go 
travelling  at  supper-time  can  get  their 
own  suppers  or  go  hungry." 

"It's  my  fault.  Mamma,"  Nannie 
panted. 

"  No,  it  ain't !"  Blair  said,  quickly 
emerging  from  behind  Mrs.  Richie ;  "  it 
was  me  made  her  do  it." 

"  Well,  clear  out,  clear  out !  Go  to  bed, 
both  of  you,"  Mrs.  Maitland  said.  But 
when  the  two  children  had  scuttled  out 
of  the  room,  she  struck  her  knee  with 
her  fist  and  laughed  immoderately. 

The  next  morning,  when  the  two  chil- 
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dren  skulked  palely  into  the  dining- 
room,  they  were  still  frightened.  Mrs. 
Maitland,  however,  did  not  notice  them,. 
She  was  absorbed  in  trying  in  the  murky 
light  to  read  the  morning  paper,  propped 
against  the  silver  urn  in  front  of  her. 

"Sit  down,"  she  said;  "I  don't  like 
cliildren  who  are  late  for  breakfast. 
Bless,  O  Lord,  we  beseech  Thee,  these 
things  to  our  use,  and  us  to  Thy  serv- 
ice and  glory.  Amen! — Harris  I  Light 
the  gas." 

Mercer's  daylight  was  always  more  or 
less  wan;  but  in  the  autumn  the  yellow 
fogs  seemed  to  press  the  low-hanging 
smoke  down  into  the  great  bowl  of  the 
hills,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  town  lay, 
and  the  wanness  hardly  lightened,  even 
at  high  noon.  On  such  days  the  gas  in 
the  dining-room — or  office,  if  one  prefers 
to  call  it  so — flared  from  breakfast  until 
dinner-time.  It  flared  now  on  two  scared 
little  faces.  Once  Blair  lifted  question- 
ing eyebrows  at  Harris,  and  managed 
when  the  man  brought  his  plate  of  por- 
ridge to  whisper,  ''Madf  At  which 
the  sympathetic  Harris  rolled  his  eyes 
speechlessly,  and  the  two  children  grew 
perceptibly  paler.  But  when,  abruptly, 
Mrs.  Maitland  crumpled  her  newspaper 
together  and  threw  it  on  the  floor,  her 
absorbed  face  showed  no  displeasure. 
The  fact  was,  she  had  forgotten  the  af- 
fair of  the  night  before;  it  was  the 
children's  obvious  alarm  which  reminded 
]ier  that  the  business  of  scolding  and 
punishing  must  be  attended  to.  She  got 
up  from  the  table  and  stood  behind  them, 
with  her  back  to  the  fire;  she  began  to 
nibble  the  upper  joint  of  her  forefinger, 
v/ondering  just  how  to  begin.  This  silent 
inspection  of  their  shoulders  made  the 
little  creatures  quiver.  Nannie  crumbled 
her  bread  into  a  heap,  and  Blair  carried 
an  empty  spoon  to  his  mouth  with  auto- 
matic regularity;  Harris,  in  the  pantry 
in  a  paroxysm  of  sympathy,  stretched 
his  lean  neck  to  the  crack  of  the  half- 
open  door. 

"  Children !" 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  Nannie  quavered. 

"  Turn  round." 

They  turned.  Nannie  began  to  cry. 
Blair  twisted  a  button  on  his  coat  with 
a  grip  that  made  his  fingers  white. 

"  Come  into  my  room." 

The  children  gasped  with  dismay. 
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Mrs.  Maitland's  bedroom  was  a  night- 
mare of  a  place  to  them  both!  It  was 
generally  dark,  for  the  lower  halves  of 
the  inside  shutters  were  apt  to  be  closed; 
but  worse  than  that,  the  glimmering 
glass  doors  of  the  bookcases  that  lined 
the  walls  held  a  suggestion  of  mystery' 
that  was  curiously  terrifying.  When- 
ever they  entered  the  room,  the  brother 
and  sister  always  kept  a  frightened 
eye  on  those  doors.  This  dull  win- 
ter morning,  when  they  came  quaking 
along  behind  their  mother  into  this 
grim  place,  it  was  still  in  the  squalor 
of  morning  confusion.  Later,  Harris 
would  open  the  shutters  and  tidy 
things  up;  he  would  dust  the  painted 
pine  bureau,  and  Blair's  photographs, 
and  the  slender  green  bottle  of  German 
cologne  on  which  the  red  ribbons  of  the 
calendar  were  beginning  to  fade;  but 
now  everything  was  dark  and  bleak  and 
covered  with  dust.  Mrs.  Maitland  sat 
down;  the  culprits  stood  hand  in  hand 
in  front  of  her. 

"  Blair,  don't  you  know  it's  wrong  to 
take  what  doesn't  belong  to  you?" 

"I  took  it,"  said  the  'fraid-cat,  faintly; 
she  moved  in  front  of  her  brother  as 
though  to  protect  him. 

"  Blair  told  you  to,"  his  mother  said. 

"  Yes,"  Blair  blurted  out,  "  it  was  me 
told  her  to." 

"  People  that  take  things  that  don't 
belong  to  them  go  to  hell,"  Mrs.  Mait- 
land said ;  "  haven't  you  learned  that  in 
Sunday-school  ?" 

Silence. 

"  You  ought  to  be  punished  very 
severely,  Blair, — and  Nannie,  too.  But 
I  am  very  busy  this  morning,  so  I  shall 
only  say  "—she  hesitated ;  what  on  earth 
should  she  say! — "that — that  you  shall 
lose  your  allowance  for  this  week,  both 
of  you." 

One  of  them  muttered,  "  Yes'm." 

Mrs.  Maitland  looked  as  uncomfortable 
as  they  did.  She  wondered  what  to  do 
next.  How  much  simpler  a  furnace  was 
than  a  child!  "Well,"  she  said,  "that's 
all — at  present;"  it  suddenly  occurred  to 
her  that  apprehension  was  a  good  thing; 
''at  present/'  she  repeated  darkly;  "and, 
Blair,  remember;  thieves  go  to  hell." 
She  watched  them  with  perplexed  eyes 
as  they  hurried  out  of  the  room;  just  as 
they  reached  the  door  she  called :  "  Blair !" 
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'I'lu'  <*l»il(l  stojtpcil  -li->rt  111  lii.>  tracks 
tunl   <|iiiv('r«<l. 

"Com*'  lu-n  .*'  Ill  raiiM',  slnwly,  his 
vrry  tci't  .show  iii;^^  his  ri'luctaiire. 
**  i'.lair/'  she  sai<l, — in  Irt  I'tFurt  to  sprak 
p'ntiy  luT  void'  ji:rattMl;  slu*  put  out  ht-r 
hautl  as  it"  to  draw  iiiiu  to  hi*r,  l>ut  tlic 
chiM  <hiv('ri'<I  and  moved  aside.  Mrs. 
.Maitland  looked  at  him  (himhly;  tlieii 
bent  toward  him,  and  her  liands,  luuiginj^ 
l)otwoo.n  her  "knees,  opene«l  and  closed, 
and  even  half  stretclu^l  out  to  him  in 
inarticidate  entreaty.  Nannie,  in  the 
doitrway,  was  sohltinj,'  un<l«'r  her  hreath, 
and  watching  with  frightened,  nncompn- 
hendinir  eyes.  "  My  son,"  Sarah  ^lait- 
land  said,  with  a-  niucli  mildness  as  her 
loud  voice  could  express,  '*  what  did  you 
mean  to  do  when  yon  ran  away  f '  She 
smile<l  at  him,  hut  he  would  not  me<*t 
her  eye<.  **  "^rell  m<'.  my  l>«»y,  why  «Hfl 
yon  run  away  ^" 

Blair  tried  to  sjx-ak,  (dean'<l  lii<  throat, 

^'  Doii't 


it  is  no  nuitt^T  whetlier  a 
a    jH-rson,   is   what  you   call 
is    whetlur    th«\ 
the     W(.rM 


liat 


lusky    won] 
^     VoMrh. 


and   pot   out   four 
like  it   here." 

"  Don't  like  w 

Tilair  nodded. 

"Why  not?"  she  a<ke(|,  in  a-ioui-h- 
nK'iit. 

"■  r^ily,"   J>lair  said   faintly. 

-r-ly!     What  is  ii-lyf' 

Blair,  without  looking-  up,  made  a  little, 
swift  £?esture  with  his  hand.  "  This,"  he 
said;  then  suddenly  he  lifted  his  head, 
gave  her  a  sidewise,  shrinking  look,  and 
dropped  his  eyes.  The  color  flew  into 
Mrs.  Maitland's  face;  she  g-ot  on  to 
her  feet,  with  an  ejaculation  of  anger, 
then  checked  herself,  her  mouth  tighten- 
ing over  futile  words.  "  You  are  a  very 
foolish  and  very  bad  little  boy,"  she  said 
coldly ;  ''  you  don't  know^  wdiat  you  are 
talking  about.  I  had  meant  to  increase 
your  allowance,  but  now  I   won't  do   it.     never  says  anything  about  her  husband.'" 

[to  bk  continued.] 


Li-ten   to   me 

liou>e.   or  a-- 

'  ugly.'      What    matt«'rs 

are     u>eful.       Kverythiiig     in 

ouglit   to  he  u>eful, — lik«'  our  Work-.      It 

it  is — >vhat   foolish  people  call  *  i)retty,'  it 

is  probably  wortldess.     You'll  understand 

that    when    y(Mi    gret    int4»   business.      If    1 

<ver   hear   you    saying   you    don't    like    a 

thing  lu'cause  it's   ugly.    I    shall — I    shull 

not  give  you  any  mon<'y  at  all.     Money!"' 

xjie    burst    out,   su«ldenly    flu<'nt.   *'  money 

isn't — prcUi/!       Dirty     >-crai»s     of     j)api'r, 

bit-    of    silver    that    look    like    lead — per- 

hai>s  ynu  call  money  *  ugly,'  toof 

Ibr  vehenuMieo  was  a  sort  of  S4*lt" 
defciKM':  it  was  a  subtle  confession  tha' 
bhe  felt  in  this  little  rciH'lling  ]X'rsoii 
ality  the  challenge  (d*  an  e<pial;  but  I>lalr 
just  gape»l  at  her  in  ehildish  con 
fu<ioii  :  and  at  once  jii^  mother  wa- 
bcrs«'lf  again,  "('lear  out,  now;  and  l. 
a  good  boy." 

When  she  was  akuie,  slu-  sat  at  her  desk 
ii!  the  dining-room  for  <e\eral  minute- 
without  taking  up  her  i)eii.  Her  fnei 
burncfl  fntin  tlu'  slap  of  the  child's  wonb ; 
but  below  the  scorch  of  anger  and  ni<>i-ti 
fication  her  heart  was  bruised.  lb 
did  not  like  her  to  i)ut  her  arm  about 
liiml  She  drew  a  long  breatli,  and 
bei^an  to  look  over  the  moi'iiing  mail. 
Hut  while  she  was  reading  her  letters 
she  was  thinking'  of  that  scene  in  the 
i)arlor  the  night  before: — Blair  crouch- 
ing against  ]\rrs.  Kichie,  clinging  to  her 
soft  white  hand,  tr\'ing  w^ith  all  his  little 
mig-ht  to  get  into  the  warm  circle  of  her 
love, — and  escape  from  his  mother.  "  1 
suppose,"  said  Sarah  ]\faitland  to  her- 
self, "he  thinks  she's  'pi-etly'!  Wher<' 
does  he  get  such  notions?  I  wonder  what 
kind    of   a   w^oman    she   is,    anyway;    sh( 
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HOW  large  that  world  may  be 
whose  firmarQcnt  is  made  of 
water,  I  do  not  know;  but  maps 
and  globes  show  it  larger  than  the  pro- 
jecting ground  on  which  we  live  beneath 
our  firmament  of  air,  and  of  all  that 
vast  and  thickly  inhabited  world  man- 
kind remains  almost  ignorant.  It  is 
true  that,  where  the  semitransparent 
covering  which  hides  it  from  us  is  not 
too  thick,  our  divers  can  just  manage 
to  reach  its  hard  surface,  and  to  grope 
for  a  few  minutes  in  its  dark  or  glim- 
mering recesses.  With  weighted  lines 
we  may  touch  its  levels  and  drag  into 
our  sight  a  few  grains  from  the  face  of 
its  deserts,  or  a  few  leaves  from  its 
woods.  But,  nevertheless,  the  whole  of 
that  obscure  world,  concealed  under  the 
variable  waves,  lies  estranged  from  our 
knowledge  and  our  sympathy.  Just  as 
our  own  mountains  and  valleys,  our 
loves,  hatreds,  battles,  religions,  politics, 
and  clothes  would  remain  unknown  to 
beings  who  could  breathe  the  inter- 
planetary ether,  but  would  drown  in  air. 
Among  its  innumerable  populations, 
some  races,  like  ourselves,  can  only  crawl 
from  place  to  place  along  the  solid 
ground ;  but  others  have  retained  the 
power  we  have  so  strangely  lost — the 
power  of  moving  on  wings  up  and  down 
through  tbe  encompassing  ^atmosphere. 
In  bordes  compared  to  which  the  teem- 
ing  cities   of   China   ^re   solitudes,   they 


traverse  their  watery  sky,  or  hover  above 
the  land,  deepening  its  obscurity  by  their 
shade.  They  move  in  silence,  mute,  but 
aware  of  sound.  With  glazed  and  un- 
varying eyes,  they  grope  their  way  over 
dimly  lighted  plateaus,  and  down  the 
chasms  of  visible  darkness.  They  have 
no  delight  in  contact,  and  display  no 
more  affection  than  the  stones;  they  spill 
their  spawn  by  millions,  and  leave  it 
exposed  to  every  peril;  yet  they  are  con- 
scious of  race,  and  admit  some  kind  of 
instinct  for  companionship.  Though 
they  warp  upon  the  ocean  currents  like 
locusts  upon  the  wind,  certain  nations 
among  them  migrate  like  birds,  follow- 
ing through  the  trackless  heavens  of 
water  a  course  that  is  guided  by  the 
seasons  and  may  be  called  invariable, 
if  not  preordained.  More  pitiless  than 
the  hosts  of  Tamerlane,  they  wage  be- 
tween race  and  race  an  incessant  and 
cannibal  battle,  in  which  the  only  spoils 
of  war  are  the  bodies  of  the  con- 
quered, and  victory  consists  in  devour- 
ing the  enemy  alive,  or  in  escaping 
from  his  jaws. 

For  the  assault,  some  have  developed 
cavernous  mouths,  greater  than  would 
swallow  themselves,  and  set  along  the 
roof  and  sides  with  teeth  that  will  hold 
the  body  suspended  to  an  iron  bar  when 
the  heart  and  other  vitals  have  been 
ripped  from  their  frame.  For  escape, 
some     have     gained     a     slippery     speed, 
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some  a  khaki  covorin<?  iiulistin^uishable 
n£2rninst  the  color  of  the  sand;  some  the 
spikes  of  a  barbed  wire,  and  a  few  can 
stretch  their  winirs  wide  enough  to  carry 
them  out  from  the  topmost  wave  for  a 
few  yards  thron2:h  the  thin  and  un- 
breathable  air.  Thus  a  war  without 
herald  is  ceaselessly  maintained,  host 
acrainst  host  battling  in  the  central  blue, 
or  searching  for  hungry  conflict  among 
the  roots  of  the  mountains,  or  round  the 
gaunt  ribs  of  ships  that  lie  motionless 
at  last  in  quiet  waters.  A.nd  sometimes 
the  body  of  a  man,  railing  thin  lines 
of  bubbles  in  its  wake,  will  fall  from 
above,   like   a   meteoric   stone   that    falls 


tn  earth  irom  other 
wurlds.  followed  by 
a  train  of  light,  and 
terrifies  the  warring 
nations  of  mankind. 

rinis,  amid  an  in- 
Imite  variety  of  <'ir- 
eunistanee,  battle, 
a  n  d  semiconscious 
satisfaction,  life  in 
countless  forms  eon- 
tinnes  in  that  silent 
a  n  d  feebly  ligbt<'d 
underworld  where 
rain  never  falls,  nor 
snow,  and  dr<Might 
is  ('(inally  unknown. 
I'miii  man  it  lies 
hidden  l)elow  the  flat 
and  barren  surface 
ot'  its  atmosphere. 
We  boast  in  o  u  r 
])V\(]o  that  all  the  seas 
are  one;  or  if  we 
distinguish  them,  we 
only  mark  them  ofl 
according  to  the 
color  reflected  on 
their  waters,  or  the 
names  of  the  dry 
lands  that  pierce 
their  level,  or  the 
comparative  height 
of  the  few  feet  of 
their  waves  that  the 
wind  can  stir.  To 
nearly  all  mankind 
the  seas  are  so  much 
alike  that  we  should 
lose  our  way  upon  the 
monotony  of  waters 
l)ut  for  the  sight  of  land,  the  guidance 
of  stars,  the  myster\^  of  the  compass,  and 
elaborate  calculation  of  angles  against 
the  noonday  sun.  But  I  know  men  who 
can  move  from  point  to  point  of  that  in- 
distinguishable surface  with  as  accurate 
a  knowledge  of  the  invisible  land  below 
as  a  taxi-driver  has  of  the  London  streets. 
They  call  every  mile  of  the  untrodden 
country  by  its  name,  and  can  appoint 
for  each  other  a  meeting-place  at  any 
spot  upon  the  waves  above  it,  just  as 
we  might  ask  a  friend  to  join  us  at 
Charing  Cross,  and  upon  that  spot  they 
will  infallibly  meet.  For  their  meeting 
no  stars  or  compass  or  logarithmic  tables 
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are  required.  All  they  need  for  finding 
their  way  is  a  length  of  line,  a  lump 
of  lead,  and  a  little  fat.  It  is  true  there 
was  one  man  in  our  fleet  who  could,  if 
he  liked,  have  discovered  his  position  by 
calculations  of  sun  and  time  and  sextant. 
But  he  was  a  mere  object  for  admiration, 
not  for  use.  lie  never  had  a  sextant  on 
board,  he  never  observed  the  sun,  and 
he  had  toiled  through  his  examination 
on  the  subject  entirely  for  the  glory  of 
Hull,  being  resolved  that  Grimsby,  too 
near  a  rival  across  the  Humber,  should 
boast  no  finer  certificate. 

Nearly  all  the  skippers  in  that  North 
Sea  fleet  are  sprung  from  Hull,  Grimsby, 
cr  Yarmouth,  and  they  regard  each  oth- 
er's towns  with  an  amused  depreciation 
only  surpassed  by  their  contempt  for 
every  kind  of  foreigner.  Yet  the  man 
among  them  who  knows  the  sea  the  best, 
and  flies  from  his  forestay  the  Admiral's 
dark-blue  ilag,  is  little  more  than  a  for- 
eigner himself.  In  his  boyhood  he  came 
from  the  distant  coasts  of  Devon,  where 
the  natives  still  fish  under  sail,  and  not 
by  steam.  But  that  was  in  a  far-off  age, 
and  now  the  Admiral  is  almost  as  old 
as  wise.  Short  he  is — an  oblong  of 
strength — and  from  shoulder-tip  to  shoul- 


der-tip he  mieasures  half  his  height.  His 
great  voice  bellows  to  passing  ships  across 
the  storm,  and  he  regards  the  megaphone 
as  a  womanly  and  degenerate  expedient. 
Though  born  to  a  different  sea,  he  knows 
the  Dogger  Bank  with  its  valleys,  plains, 
and  foot-hills  better  than  the  east-coast 
countrymen  of  the  forty-five  steam- 
trawlers  in  his  fleet.  He  walks  the  water 
Vvath  the  same  serene  knowledge  of  the 
bottom  as  he  has  of  the  docks  and  lanes 
in  Hull,  and,  outside  a  possible  failure 
in  the  day's  fishing,  two  things  alone 
can  disturb  his  calm — one  when  the  own- 
ers of  the  fleet  send  out  instructions  (he 
calls  them  telegrams)  ordering  him  to 
shift  to  some  other  fishing-ground  than  the 
one  he  had  chosen  for  the  fleet;  the  other 
when  he  hears  children,  school-teachers, 
or  other  landsmen  speak  of  the  North 
Sea  as  the  German  Ocean.  In  the  one 
case  he  fee]s  like  Nelson  when  the  Min- 
isters in  London  interfered  with  his 
mastery  of  the  seas;  in  the  other  he  feels 
as  Nelson  would  have  felt  at  sight  of  the 
French  flag  flying  at  Dover. 

The  Dogger  itself  is  a  sandy  plateau, 
scattered  v/ith  patches  of  "  rough,"  and 
covered  by  ten  to  seventeen  fathoms  of 
sea;  and  to  reach  it  from  the  Humber's 
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mouth  the  Admiral  lias  t(»  «rtiss  the 
Flaiuhoroutch  Head  (iruiind  and  the  UilU 
till  he  comes  to  the  Westernmost  Side. 
The  Hank  ha-s  naturally  eonfonned  to  the 
shaiM'  of  a  fish,  some  seveiity-tive  iinles 
loii^  hy  forty  hroad,  ami  the  Tail  Kud, 
which  lies  farthit^t  from  the  coast,  is 
separated  from  the  hody  by  a  (iully  Way, 
some  four  or  five  fathoms  dex-iiK-r  tlian  tlu- 
r<'st,  showinjx  a  mudd\  surfaces  wlicii  tin- 
lat  at  the  bottom  of  the  lca<l  <-omcs  up. 
!iouii(l  th(^  edo(vs  (A'  tlk'  P.aiik  itself  tlierc 
iWi'  other  wrll-kiiow  II  |)]:ic<'s  with  (pHcr 
names,  t<-]liii^-  of  dim  (tr  lorLinttcii  lii-- 
tor>%  such  as  "  l>ruc«''s  (iardcii."  which 
sliows  sand  at  thirty-two  to  forty  fatlioiii>; 
"  Markham's  Hole,"  which  sh(«ws  mud  at 
ihii'ty    to    t'ort.N-tiNc:    "  l)(»t:niy    (int."    an 
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inlet,  in  i  he  "South  Kou^'li."  ni'ar  "The 
Oysters,"  showing;  nmd  at  forty  fatlioms; 
tln^  '"  rpper  Scrutf,"  showing'  shells  and 
"  nmck  "  on  mu<l  or  sau<l  at  tw<'nty-two 
t<»  tweuty-Hve  fathoms;  and  "The  Hos- 
pital," which  lies  to  tlu^  east  of  the  l)ank. 
sonw  fourteen  or  sixtivn  fathoms  down. 
Slowly,  in  tlu'  hmir.  proei-ss  of  {generations 
which  have  feU  with  tlie  lead  and  meas- 
ured with  the  io;^.  tiiex-  uiitravejled 
re^ion>^  ha\('  been  ex|)lored.  and  now  as 
th<'  Admiral  mo\es  his  tleet  upon  the 
surfa<-e,  it  i-  :i-  tbuip^h  iiis  eyes  w<re 
fix<-d  on  that  bidd.  II  huhl  below.  He  atid 
bis  Nbijiper-  know  at  what  ]hi]\\\  stones 
and  rnek-  may  sjtlit  t  be  nets,  leaving' 
the  1  raw  hi-  beiplos  (lind)less,  as  they 
say).  And  t  bey  hnnw  at  wiiat  |)oint  tli<' 
baj^  will  come  up 
coated  with  brown 
seaw<'e(|  that  t  h  e  y 
call  "  oakum,"  or 
heavy  with  "  merlo^''  " 
— t  h  e  ^reat  black 
tnnd\s  of  prehistoric 
forests,  now  lyin^' 
fnll  twenty  fathoms 
down,  'i'he  Adnnral 
ba^  but  to  order  the 
licet  to  i)r(»ceed  to  t  be 
Outer  Silver  i'it, 
and  on  the  surface 
liiiih  above  the  Outer 
Silver  Pit  (where  the 
iircat  catch  of  soles 
oiu'c  was)  they  will 
assemble,  ])nnctual  as 
the  stars. 

The  trouble;  comes 
when  the  Admiral  is 
lorcei]  to  cbauf^e  his 
orders  suddenly.  One 
morning,  perhaps,  as 
tb<>  trawlers  steam 
past  him  with  their 
fish  tow^ard  the  "  cut- 
ter "  that  starts  day 
by  day  for  Billiup^s- 
gate  Market,  the 
skipf)ers  shout  tliat 
the  y  have  fjr  o  t 
''splits,"  or  have 
taken  only  twelve  to 
fifte<Mi  boxes,  instead 
of  the  twenty- five  to 
thirty  that  make  a 
^-  0  o  d     haul.       Then 
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comes  the  Admiral's  crisis.  He  is 
like  the  general  of  an  army  uncer- 
tain what  the  enemy  is  doing  behind 
the  hill,  or  the  admiral  of  a  battle 
fleet  feeling  for  the  enemy  over  vacant 
oceans.  Everything  depends  on  his 
(faick  decision.  The  livelihood  of  the 
skippers  and  mates  is  in  his  hands,  for 
they  are  paid  by  results,  or  "poundage.-' 
The  food  and  shelter  and  comfort  of  the 
rising  families  ashore — which  the  fathers 
see  only  for  four  days  ever;^^  six  weeks — 
all  hang  on  the  Admiral.  Day  and  night 
he  thinks  of  the  fish;  ho  guesses  and  cal- 
culates and  reasons  on  their  movements; 
he  talks  of  nothing  else;  his  mind  and 
soul  are  entirely  devoted  to  this  one 
thought.    And  yet  he  may  be  wrong. 

If  he  stays,  the  catch  may  not  cover 
expenses;  the  skippers  may  get  next  to 
nothing;  the  men  and  boys,  who  receive 
fixed  wages,  may  miss  their  bits  of  extra 
'^  poundage  "'  that  keep  them  in  tobacco ; 
and  that  distant  but  irresistible  power, 
'^  the  Company,"'  may  begin  to  growl. 
If  he  goes,  the  trawlers  that  have  put  in 
for  coal  may  miss  him  altogether  when 
they  come  out  again.  Worse  still,  the 
"cutter,"  or  carrier-ship'  on  which  the 
market  depends,  may  miss  him,  and 
though  a  haul  of  one  thousand  to  twelve 
hundred  boxes  (each  weighing  eight 
stone)  is  packed  and  waiting  in  the 
trawlers,  what  is  the  good  of  fish  if  one 
of  the  cutters  does  not  reach  Billings- 
gate with  it  everv^  day  but  Sunday? 
Certainly,  he  may  leave  a  m,ark-ship  on 
the  spot  with  a  message;  he  may  sound 
the  siren  every  half -hour  of  the  day,  and 
send  up  rockets  at  night.  But  a  radius 
of  six  or  eight  miles  does  not  count  for 
much  at  sea,  and  if  the  cutter  or  the 
trawlers  miss  the  fleet  altogether,  their 
skippers  may  be  sent  to  "  stop  ashore." 
It  is  a  fearful  responsibility.  The  Ad- 
miral's credit  is  at  stake  both  with  fleet 
and  Company,  and  if  you  say  it  cannot 
matter  much  because,  unless  he  too  is 
sent  ashore,  he  will  draw  his  Admiral's 
pay  of  five  pounds  a  week  whatever  hap- 
pens, you  do  not  know  what  men  like  the 
Admiral  work  for. 

So  his  one  thought  is  of  fish,  and  all 
his  talk  is  of  the  number  of  boxes  sent  to 
Ivondon  day  by  day.  lie  knows  it  for 
weeks  past.  My  })elief  is  that  he  knows 
the  number  of  boxes  each  of  his  trawlers 


has  sent  in  every  day  for  the  last  six 
months,  and  if  some  one  cut  off  all  the 
wooden  labels  tied  to  each  box  for  mak- 
ing up  the  various  accounts,  the  Admiral 
could  repeat  the  record  and  allot  the 
"  poundage  "  due  to  every  skipper,  mate, 
and    boy    without    mistake.       Eorty-five 
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ships  he  has  in  his  fleet,  though  some 
are  always  away,  for  they  go  home  in 
rotation  at  the  end  of  every  six  weeks, 
as  the  coal  runs  low ;  and  as  each  ship 
starts  for  shore,  the  others  blow  their 
whistles,  with  more  or  less  vigor  accord- 
ing to  the  departing  skipper's  popularity 
— a  great  encouragement  to  good  manners 
and  a  pleasing  disposition !  But  the  fleet 
as  a  body  remains  at  sea  winter  and 
summer  alike,  shooting  the  trawls  and 
hauling  them  up  by  day  and  night,  three 
times  every  twenty-four  hours. 

Say  there  are  thirty-five  trawlers  out 
in  the  fleet  at  one  time,  and  that  each 
trawl  covers  ninety  feet  of  ground  as  it 
drags  (for  though  the  foot-rope  measures 
126  feet,  it  m^oves  in  a  curve  between  the 
"  otter-doors,"   or   great   wooden   sides   to 
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tlio    trawl's     iiin.iih.    aii«l     tin-    lira<l-lin«\ 
wliich  liolds  fairly  straiirlit  aloii^  tlio  tnp 
between  the  door^,  nuasurt's  only  ninety 
feet).     The  whole  fleet  is  thus  day  after 
day    serapinp:    over    a    snrfaee    of    1. <>.')( i 
yards,     almost     without,     stoppinii.     ami 
wiiilc  the  trawl  is  down  i-ach  vc^-^cl  moves 
at    ahout   two    miles   an   hour.      Say    that 
the      trawls      are 
down    for   at    least 
twenty    hour>    out 
of       the       twenty- 
four;    the    tle<-t    a< 
a    Itody    will    thill 
liave     seraped     up 
the     fish     over     a 
strip     of     jrround 
fort  y     miles     in 
length      by      more 
than  two-thirds  of 
a  mile  broad.   And 
when  that  serapinj? 
iroes  on  every  day 

and    nitrht,   winter  "* 

and  summer  alike,  ;• 

there  is  a  good 
deal    of    aiiitation  ..-- 

in  the  lands  that 
lie  below  the  sea, 
and  the  domestic 
habits  of  the  va- 
rious jiopulations 
down  there  be- 
come confused  and 
distractetl. 

But  there  is  not  only  one  fleet  scraping 
up  life  in  this  familiar  and  rather  shal- 
low ocean.  From  England  alone  four 
fleets  of  steam-trawlers  put  out — the 
Tiellyer's,  the  Xorthem,  the  Red  Cross, 
and  the  Gamecock,  as  they  are  called — 
to  say  nothing  of  "  single  "  trawlers,  sail- 
ing trawlers,  seine-net  boats,  herring-net 
boats,  and  long-line  boats,  alike  from  the 
]^ritish  coast  and  from  Holland,  Den- 
mark, Norw^ay,  Germany,  and  France. 
It  is  true,  the  steam-trawders  are  the 
most  deadly  of  the  fish's  enemies,  for  they 
carrj'  on  the  war  right  through  the  win- 
ter, and  in  any  v/ind  or  no  wind.  But 
all  join  in  the  destruction,  and  if  the 
North  Sea  nations  continue  to  increase 
their  birth  rate  and  maintain  their  desire 
to  devour  fish,  we  shall  have  to  drop  our 
consolatory  old  proverb  that  there  are  as 
good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  w^ere  caught. 
Of  the  North  Sea  it  will  not  be  true.    Al- 
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ready   the  trawlers  are   moving  t'ar  out — 

to  Shetland  and  the  farthest    llehrides,  to 

the     Fan^'     I>lands     and     Iceland     it^'lf. 

Singhi    trawltMvs   have    lately    ventured    as 

lar  as   the   White   S.  a.  «-ncireled   by   har- 

i>arie    Ku--iaii-.    am!    lM,.kini.-   toward    the 

snow    (d*    Nova    Z<'mbla.       In    three    wtH'ks 

ihey   have   liet-n    back    auaiu.    loaded   deej) 

with   li-h.     ''  Ves," 

say^   the    Admiral, 

"but      what      iish! 

P.  lack     bi'Tore 

they'n'      oir      t  1h- 

market,  and  paper 

when    tll(  y'l-f  conk- 
ed:**      \..t    like   the 

well-fi'd,  resi)eet- 
able  British  fish 
(d'  tlu"  old  Dog- 
g<r!  And  th<'  Ad- 
miral siuh-,  like 
a  Xavy  Leagui^ 
l)alriot  r.'mend)er- 
iiig  'i'rafalgar. 
^jk..   ^^1^^^  Sole,    turbot, 

haddock,  i)laice, 
cod.  whiting,  gur- 
net, >kate.  cattish, 
and  a  crowd  of 
small  things  lump- 
(>d  together  as 
"  oiTal  "-all  are 
swept  into  the 
trawl  over  the 
heavy  foot  -  rope 
that  drags  along  the  bottom  in  a 
concave  curve  between  the  otter-doors. 
All  are  home  down  into  the  hun- 
dred feet  of  bag,  or  get  entangled  in 
the  pockets,  and  a  flap  of  netting  across 
the  middle  of  the  trawl  prevents  their 
escape.  At  the  end  of  the  haul,  the 
engine  on  deck  winds  in.  the  steel  hawsers 
or  "  warps  "  round  the  reels  or  "  bollards," 
tlie  trawd  leaves  the  bottom,  it  is  dragged 
up  through  the  rush  of  ten  or  fifteen 
fathoms,  it  emerges  into  light  and  thin 
air  on  the  trawler's  port  side,  men  seize 
the  bag,  the  engine  whirls  again,  and 
they  guide  it  on  deck.  They  loosen  the 
cord  at  the  bag's  end,  and  out  into  the 
big  "  pound  "  tumble  the  masses  of  sea- 
w^eed,  stones,  merlog,  w^helk-spawn,  sea- 
urchins  or  "  huzzies,"  and  the  struggling 
multitude  of  fish,  gasping  in  vain  for  life 
in  the  unbreathable  air.  Ankle-deep 
among    them,    in    great    sea-boots^    three 
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men   stand,   each   hoI(lin^'    ..      ......1    sharp 

knife.     Seizinj?  the  fish  one  by  one  just 
below    the    head,    they    ^lit    the    .smooth, 
wliite    W'Wy    downward    with    one   stroke, 
t<'ar  out   the  heart   and  entrails,   spillinp: 
them  on  the  deck,  and  tlinjr  each  Hsli  into 
ji   smaller   pound,   to    lie   squinning  and 
llappinpr  with  its  kind  until  it  dirs.     Kven 
before    the    whole 
lot  is  pntted,  sort- 
ed,     and      packed 
in    the    regulation 
itoxes      tied      over 
the  top  with  cords, 
do'vn     shoots     the 
trawl  a  pain.     The 
warps     run     out 
roiinrl      the     spin- 
ning' l)ol]ards;  the 
stones,      starfish, 
crabs,    and    spawn 
are    thrown    over- 
board ;     the     hose- 
pipe  is   turned   on 
to    the    blood- 
stained    deck;    tin- 
red     and     i)urp]<' 
refuse    is    washed 
out      along      the 
scuppers;   great   is 
the    multitude    of 
jzulls,  the  vulturoii 
of    the    sea.      An- 
other    one  -  sided 
battle  is  over.  ]\[an 
with   his   versatile 

resource  has  again  defeated  his  fellow 
mortals,  and  prepared  his  prisoners  for 
his  table. 

Sole  and  turbot,  the  aristocracy  among 
the  captives,  are  running  scarce  on  the 
Dogger  now.  For  them  one  has  to  hang 
off  the  shores  of  Germany  and  Denmark, 
edging  as  near  the  three-mile  limit  as 
one  dare,  and  just  stealing  across  it  if  no 
impudent  foreign  gunboat  is  in  sight. 
Big  haddock  comes  next  in  value,  I 
suppose  because  God  made  haddock  suit- 
able for  drying.  Then  comes  plaice,  I 
suppose  because  East-London  Jews  fry 
it  as  part  of  their  immemorial  ritual,  or 
because  restaurants  can  palm  it  off  on 
landsmen  for  sole.  Cod,  codling,  whiting, 
and  the  rest  rank  lower,  but  a  catfish 
sells  decently  if  you  cut  off  his  terrifying 
head.  And,  either  a  catfish  or  a  monk- 
fish   may   become   lucrative   if   displayed 
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upon  the  sands  to  astonished  trippers  a- 
'*  tlio  Devil  of  tlie  Deep  " — its  jaws  thrust 
wide  oix'ii  with  sticks,  and  a  second-han«i 
trouser-leg  (discovered  in  its  belly)  hun^: 
up  beside  it. 

As   far  as  tlie  tish  go,   the  long   battl' 
is  unocpial,  and  tlK\v  have  no  chance.    Hut 
man'-  real  .-ontlict  is  with  water,  and  In 
often     trcts     tli< 
worst    of    it.      W. 
liave  grown  so  m- 
customed    to    sup 
porting*   ourselve- 
on  water  by  mean- 
of  hollow  wood  oi- 
iron    that   we    for- 
tr<'t    it    nnist    one< 
have     seemed      ji- 
wonderful     an<i 
ix^rilous  to  put  to 
sea     as     it     no  w 
<eems     to     put     to 
air.     But  the  dan- 
ger is  always  pres- 
ent,   and    year    by 
vear    each    of    tli* 
trawling       fl  e  e  t  > 
(Iroj)s      one      after 
another  of  its  m<'n 
into      the      wat<'r. 
from     which     they 
never    rise    agiiin. 
unless,     as     often 
liap[)ens,    a    trawl 
brings     the     body 
up    in    its    bag   as 
a  ghastly  weight  among  the  fish.     There 
are     various     forms     of     death.       Some- 
times   the    foot- rope    or    head-line    take- 
a     turn     roimd     a     man's     legs     as     the 
trawl    is     being    shot,    and    rushes    him 
down  before  the  engine  can  be  reversed. 
Sometimes,  as  the  trawl  is  towing  smooth- 
ly along,  the  otter-doors  stick  fast  as  an 
anchor   in   binding  mud,   and   something 
must  give  way;  perhaps  the  bollards  give; 
perhaps  the  warp  itself  snaps  like  cotton ; 
round  flickers  the  steel  hawser,  quick  as 
whip-lash,  cutting  a  man  in  half,  slicing 
off   his   head,   tossing   his   fragments   far 
into  the  sea.     Sometimes  when  the  masts 
are  hung  with  ice,  and  the  wind  is  driv- 
ing   the    spray    and    breaking    waves    in 
sheets  across  the  deck — when  the  vessel 
is    deep    awash    and    the    water    on    deck 
snrgos   violently   from   port   to   starboard 
as  she  rolls  to  the  seas,  and  the  men  gut- 
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linjr  the  fi^li  are  so  benimilttMl  wiih  rn\,\ 
that,  crawlinj:  hack  t»»  tlu*  caltiii.  tlu.v 
fall  unconscious  with  the  pain  <>t  return- 
ing warmth — tliCTi,  perhaps,  a  lu'a\ y  nia--^ 
in  dark  water  strikes  the  side  full  and 
sweeps  a  man  far  away  into  the  turmoil 
(»f  the  waves,  or  shatters  the  little  vessel 
herself,  and,  with  a  hiss  of  flooded  tires, 
ldun«:es  her  ri^dit  down  through  the  wa- 
ters, carrying  with  her  wreek  tlu^  engines 
and  trawl  and  gear  :ind  ti<li  :iMd  the  «>uls 
of  men. 

Those  overwhelming  disasters  are  rai*e. 
T.ast  winter  a  trawler  foundered  like  that 
in  a  gale.  l>ut  the  skipjH'r  got  most  of 
his  erew  away  in  the  boat,  and  anotln-r 
trawler  dragged  him  off  through  the  wa- 
ter, tied  to  a  lin<'  with  two  otheiN.  just 
a<  his  own  shii>  went  down.  To  Ite  <ure, 
tlier4'  is  always  tix'  ri-k  t"ri>ni  hemie  deed-; 
as  when,  last  winter  al<o.  a  skipiwr  (li\-ed 
from  his  trawler's  side  into  a  wild  sea, 
carrying  a  line  to  a  foreign  l>ark  in  dis- 
tress, and  -auk  upon  his  way,  tiiMHuh 
the  hark  was  saved  in  the  end.  Or.  as 
when,  in  a  raging  winter  storm,  a  ->kip- 
])er  backed  his  "=^tern  right  u])  against 
the  lee  side  of  a  sinking  shi]i  and  gave 
tlie  crew  a  last  jump  for  safety,  regard- 
less of  his  own  vessel's  extreme  danger. 
There  is  always  the  risk  that  attends 
heroism  of  any  l^iiid.  I5iit  the  danger 
(hat  pays  most  to  death  is  just  the  sim- 
l)le,  ever>'-day  task  of  carn-ing  the  trawl- 
er's catch  each  morning  to  the  cutter. 

A  gale  is  blowing,  and  under  a  scud 
of  mist  or  angrs'  cloud  the  sea  runs  in 
gray  or  purple  heaps,  topped  wnth  white 
foam.  It  tosses  and  rolls  and  batters 
the  little  fleet  at  its  will.  Funnels  and 
masts  make  every  angle  with  the  blurred 
horizon.  But  there  lies  the  cutter,  with 
her  blue  flag  flying,  and  her  square  miz- 
zen  set,  and  one  by  one  the  trawders  creep 
up  toward  her,  keeping  on  her  windward 
side,  so  that  the  boats  may  reach  her 
more  easily,  but  ready  to  work  round 
to  leeward  for  their  return.  The  Admiral 
looks  at  sky  and  sea.  Shall  he  hoist  the 
signal  that  forbids  boarding?  If  he 
hoists,  the  Company  will  miss  the  market, 
their  rivals  will  get  a  better  price,  and 
next  day  the  double  load  wiU  bring  their 
own  prices  down.  On  the  deck  of  each 
trawler  the  fish  stands  ready  packed.  The 
heavy  wooden  boxes  are  heaped  np.  The 
men   are  getting  out   the  boats.     Rising 


autl  falling  with  »  aeh  wave  against  th<« 
trawler's  >ide  (a  hiMi  wa-  onee  carried 
clean  on  t(»  the  deck.  men.  ho.\e>«.  and  all. 
and  lay  stran«l<tl  there),  sinking  d«H'p 
away  and  coming  up  above  the  bulwark 
again,  the;  boats  receive  the  lM)Xes  one  by 
one? — sa.v  there  an*  twenty  to  twenty-tive 
for  a  fairly  good  catch-  and  pull  away 
for  th<'  cutter,  both  men  in  each  -tanding 
up.  tlic  man  aft  facing  the  bnw  to  pusii 
the  oar  and  to  steer  among  the  shifting 
hills  ami  valleys  (d'  the  wat<'r. 

That  i-  the  time  of  the  great<'st  dan- 
^,er.  Ill  a  hea\y  or  bn-akiiig  sea  thi> 
deeply  laden  boat  may  -waiiip;  f<u*  a  time 
th(«  I'oxes  will  lloat,  and  other  crews  nuiy 
pick  tlu'iu  nj),  but  the  men  go  down. 
Imcu  when  the  ciitt<'r  is  reaelutl.  the  dan- 
ger is  not  over.  All  the  boats  are  crowd- 
ing to!'eth<-r  again-t  licr  leeuar<l  -ide. 
each  tryiim  to  foi-cc  it-  bow  clos4'  up 
b(>tween  th«'  other-,  in  turn  carrie<l  high 
on  the  wa\('  or  -nnk  into  a  liulf.  biiinp- 
ing  and  i^rinding  against  one  another, 
cra-hing  into  the  cutter's  inui  jilates, 
heaving  and  twisting  at  th<*  ro]X's  that 
tie  tlu'in  to  her  stays,  swept  by  the  spray 
that  lashes  across  her  deck  from  wind- 
ward. In  the  bows  the  men  stand  with 
the  l)Oxes,  watching  for  the  second  when 
the  boat  comes  nj)  le\(l  with  the  cutter's 
rail  and  they  can  -hoot  <'acli  l)o.\  right 
into  th.e  hands  ready  to  haid  it  on  board 
and  pass  it  on  t<i  others  wdio  stow  it  in 
the  hold.  Suppose  there  has  been  a 
fairly  good  ha\d;  suppose  eight  hundred 
to  a  thousand  boxes  have  to  be  shot  on 
board  and  stowed  Ix^lovv.  All  that  time 
the  boats  and  cutter  are  staggering  this 
way  and  that,  rising  and  falling,  driven 
against  one  another,  blown  upon  by  a 
howling  wind,  and  swept  by  blinding  seas. 
Then  it  is  that  accidents  come  thick — 
crushed  hands,  shattered  legs,  torn  arms, 
and  falls  beneath  the  boats  that  cover 
the  surface  like  ice,  so  that  a  man  can- 
not rise,  or  if  he  rises,  probably  has  his 
skull  broken. 

Those  are  the  daily  dangers  when  the 
sea  is  up,  and  the  sea  is  up  most  weeks 
of  the  year.  Then  it  is  that  the  doctor 
has  his  hands  full,  as  the  cases  are  with 
difficulty  rowed  through  the  gale  to  the 
Mission  trawler,  which  lies  always  just 
to  leeward  of  the  cutter,  so  that  the  boats 
may  reach  her  quickly.  The  doctor 
stands  in  his  tiny  hospital,  ready  for  the 
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broken  limb  or  for  the  body  that  is  al- 
ready drowned  but  may  yet  be  recovered. 
He  has  fine  opportunities  of  saving  from 
pain  and  death,  and  it  is  no  wonder  the 
fleet  takes  alarm  at  a  hint  of  his  de- 
parture. Yet,  though  a  Mission  boat  works 
for  herself  as  an  ordinary  trawler,  the 
Deep- Sea  Mission  can  only  supply  doc- 
tors for  three  out  of  the  four  steam- 
trawler  fleets  that  keep  the  sea  from 
year's  end  to  year's  end.  England  is  not 
rich  enough  to  contribute  a  fourth. 

So  the  life  of  the  Admiral  and  his  fleet 
goes  on  from  month  to  month.  One 
cannot  call  it  monotonous;  the  perils 
and  disasters  give  it  variety  enough.  And 
I  should  not  call  it  a  cruel  life,  for  to 
me  it  would  be  much  preferable  to  a  mill- 
hand's  or  a  shop  assistant's.  But  the  life 
is  hard  and  dangerous  and  lonely.  It 
affords  in  the  year  only  eight  brief 
glimpses  of  pleasure  or  home  or  women. 
At  sea,  almost  the  only  pleasure  for  the 
crews  is  tobacco  or  a  look  at  some  illus- 
trated paper  that  the  cutter  brings  out. 
But  the  skippers  sometimes  in  fair 
weather  may  gather  for  a  game  of  deck- 
qnoits,  or  go  to  the  Mission  boat,  that 
keeps  a  harmonium  in  the  doctor's  quar- 


ters, and  while  one  of  them  vamps  the 
tune,  they  join  in  some  favorite  hymn — 
the  hymn,  for  instance,  with  the  pecul- 
iar chorus: 

"  Count  your  blessings  one  by  one,  one  by 
one; 
You'd  be  surprised  to  find  what  God  has 
done." 

Or  that  other,  which  tells  of  ^'the  Old 
Ship  of  Zion,"  and  for  the  first  two  or 
tliree  verses  has  a  chorus  of  "  Ship 
ahoy!"  Unhappily,  in  the  latter  verses 
a  doctrinal  statement  is  substituted  for 
that  inspiring  ciy,  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  singers  audibly  flags. 

Or,  sitting  together  on  quiet  evenings, 
the  skippers  will  recall  the  day  when  the 
glory  of  death  and  honor  seemed  more 
frequent  than  now.  They  recall  the  day 
when  the  sea  was  littered  with  the  bodies 
of  German  emigrants,  and  they  pierced 
them  with  boat-hooks  to  make  them  sink ; 
or  when  they  brought  off  a  woman  who 
for  three  days  and  nights  of  raging  storm 
had  kept  three  men  alive  on  the  mast  of 
a  sunken  schooner  with  a  flask  of  brandy ; 
or  that  other  day,  in  the  hard-drinking 
times,    when    the    Dutch    "Coopers,"    or 
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lloatinj?  lu'ils,  were  still  allo\v('<l  to  trattic 
their  deadly  spirit  aiuoiijr  the  fleets,  and 
when  the  crew  emptied  the  ship's  tiirix^i- 
tine  over  a  man  lyinp:  tlead-drunk  and 
then  set  tire  to  him,  so  that  in  his  agony 
Jie  leaped  into  the  sea  and  sobered  him- 
self by  di*o\viiin£^. 

These  tales  of  horror,  and  of  old  mur- 
ders, that  once  gave  the  fleets  an  ill 
repute,  ai*e  growing  distant  and  historic 
now.  But  one  great  event  remains  vivid 
to  all  minds.  It  will  be  fresh  as  long 
as  one  man  puts  t^  sea  who  lived  through 
that  astonishing  night  when  the  fore- 
doomed Russian  lleet  came  looming  up 
through  the  darkness,  flashed  its  search- 
lights on  the  trawlers,  and  opened  fire 
with  shot  and  shell  upon  a  lot  of  fisher- 
boats  ix^acef  ally  *'  towing  "  on  the  Dogger, 
with  mizzens  set  and  all  lights  showing — 
no  more  like  a  fleet  of  destroyers  than 
they  weiv  like  the  Light  Brigade.  That 
was  a  night  indeed.  One  may  pity  the 
Russians  for  their  panic-stricken  nerves. 
In  any  case,  they  were  going  to  their 
destruction.  One  must  pity  the  fisher- 
men who  were  sacrificed  to  Russian 
"jumpiness."  But  when  I  consider  how 
jnany  lives  I  have  seen  last  in  entirely 
useless  battles,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that,  compared  to  a  useless  battle,  the 
Russian  outrage  ^vas  a  i)ositive  benefac- 
tion. To  every  man  then  present  in  the 
Gamecock  fleet  (except  the  killed)  that 
night  became  a  centre  of  existence,  a 
new  starting-point,  and  a  source  of  glor\\ 
And  finer  even  than  that  splendid  mem- 
ory was  the  joy  of  the  long  visit  to  Paris, 


v.hen  the  Government  sent  the  skippers 
to  give  evidence  before  the  eonunission, 
and  they  wore  put  up  in  a  real  hotel,  with 
an  interpreter  to  speak  with  the  foreign- 
ers and  explain  a  Briton's  requirements. 

"  The  Frenchies  started  giving  us  a  lot 
of  little  bits  of  things  to  eat.  They  start- 
ed giving  us  thin  broth  with  little  white 
worms  in  it.  So  we  fiuug  it  all  out  of 
ihe  window.  Hiive  us  beef  and  nuitton,' 
we  says.''  And  l>eef  and  mutton  they 
got,  imported  from  a  happier  land.  What 
Paris  thought  of  them  I  have  not  lu»ard ; 
but  to  them  the  memoiy  of  Paris  is  like 
the  vision  of  another  world  to  one  who 
had  died  and  Xmen  retunuxl  to  life. 

In  trivialities  like  these  the  Admiral 
takes  no  part.  To  him  they  are  the  silly 
trimming's  and  embroideries  of  the  central 
leality  which  is  fish.  To  him  pleasure 
is  a  nece^^sary  evil — a  fond  and  necessar>' 
distraction  for  women,  children,  and  men 
whose  hearts  are  not  set  upon  things  be- 
low the  water.  It  is  to  a  sea-worn 
trawler,  and  not  to  ''  The  Old  City  of 
Zion,"  that  he  shouts  ahoy  across  the 
inform.  He  counts,  not  his  blessings,  but 
his  boxes,  and  sometimes  he  is  surprised 
to  find  their  number,  but  usually  he  is  not. 
The  cares  of  office  are  heavy  upon  him. 
To  him  the  fieet  looks  for  safety,  guid- 
ance, and  the  food  of  the  young  on  shor(>. 
It  seems  quite  natural  that  it  should  bo 
so,  for  he  is  a  serious  man,  and  day  and 
night  he  meditates  on  fish.  He  admits 
only  one  joke  as  worthy  of  a  smile;  it  is 
the  storv'  of  a  cod  that  fell  overboarvl 
and  w^as  rescued. 
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ND  are  they  all  really  insane?" 

He  looked  at  me  curiously, 
insane  '  V  he  repeated,  "  '  real- 
ly'?-^ He  was  very  young,  but  very 
clever,  and  I  had  known  his  mother  well 
and  listened  to  his  letters  from  school 
many  a  time;  she  was  intensely  proud 
of  him. 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is.  Aunty,''  he 
began,  selecting  a  cigarette  with  the  deft 
manual  gesture  of  a  born  surgeon  (he 
was  only  twelve  years  younger  than  I, 
and  his  phenomenal  record  of  almost  im- 
possible accomplishment  made  him  seem 
far  older  than  his  years;  but  we  kept 
to  the  habits  of  his  perambulator  days, 
when  1  had  been  tremendously  pleased 
with  the  title) — ''  I  tell  you  what  it  is. 
Aunty — I'm  hanged  if  I  know !" 

He  peered  slit-eyed  through  the  clouds 
of  smoke,  and  I  waited  eagerly  for  what 
would  come ;  when  his  eyes  took  on  that 
look  the  boy  seemed  to  me,  frankly,  in- 
spired. Twenty-three  years  (he  had  fin- 
ished Harvard  at  nineteen)  appeared  so 
pitifully  inadequate  to  account  for  him! 

"  Of  course,  you  know,"  he  said  quiet- 
ly, "  I  see  what  they  mean — most  of 
'em.  1  alwaj^s  do,  somehow.  And  the 
more  you  do  that,  the  less  insane  they 
get  to  seem  to  you.  It's  only  you  and  I, 
a  little  warped,  a  little  exaggerated.  My 
idea  is  that  fewer  and  fewer  of  them  will 
be  sent  to  places  like  this  and  more  and 
more  put  out  among  families.  Oh,  don't 
shiver.  Aunty;  there's  nothing  to  shiver 
at,  I  assure  you. 

"  Look  here — do  you  see  that  tall  girl 
in  the  blue  silk  shirt-waist  ?" 

I  saw  her — she  was  reading  Punch 
before  the  big  library  fire  (it  was  fur- 
nished like  a  wealthy  private  club,  the 
library) ;  and  just  because  she  was  so 
calm  and  high-bred  and  Madonna-faced, 
I  flattered  myself  that  I  could  jump  in 
the  right  direction. 

"Hoes  she  murder  babies?"  I  asked, 
resignedly. 


"  Not  at  all,"  he  replied,  with  a  tiny 
grin  for  my  cleverness,  "not  a  bit  of  it. 
She  only  insists  on  taking  five  baths  a 
day  and  never  touching  any  washable 
thing  that's  been  handled.  She  wears 
five  changes  a  day  and  cleans  the  piano 
keys  before  she  plays — plays  very  well, 
too." 

"But— but  is  that  all?" 

"  Every  bit." 

"  Then  why  must  she  come  here  ?" 

"  Oh,  ,  well,  there  are  practical  com- 
plications, of  course.  She  thinks  most 
people  are  pigs  and  says  so.  Then  her 
famiily  is  nervous — I  notice  most  of  them 
come  from  very  nervous  families — and 
they  simply  couldn't  rub  on.  She  sham- 
poos her  head  every  day.  It's  my  firm 
belief,  Aunty,  that  if  some  steady-going 
German- American  family  without  any 
nerves  would  give  her  two  rooms  and  a 
bath  and  put  up  with  her  for  a  few 
months,  she'd  be  all  right.  Honestly,  as 
it  is,  she's  fretting  herself  crazy.  She's 
no  fool,  you  know." 

"  Heavens,  Will !  Why,  I  can  perfect- 
ly understand  .  .  ." 

"  Of  course  you  can.  Not  mother, 
though.  Mother  won't  hear  about  her — • 
and  the  joke  of  it  is,  you  know,  Aunty, 
mother  takes  her  three  tubs  a  day  all 
summer  and  never  shakes  hands  in  warm 
weather!" 

I  gasped. 

"But,  Will,  this  is  awful!  Why,  we're 
all  on  the  verge,  if  you  look  at  it  that 
way !" 

He  shrugged  and  put  out  his  hand  to 
a  heavy-faced,  ordinary  woman  of  the 
well-groomed  New  York  type. 

"  Good  afternoon,  Miss  Vint — ^let  me 
present  you  to  rnj  aunt,  Mrs.  Ba —  Oh, 
come,  now,  Aunty's  a  woman  of  the 
world  and  she's  married,  too.  There's 
no  reason  on  earth  why  you  shouldn't!" 

"  But,  doctor,  you  know  what  I  am  .  .  ." 

"  I  know."  he  said  kindly,  and  the  real 
sympathy  in  his  boy's  eyes  struck  moist- 


■Mi                         iiA!:n:i:>  .\i«>.\  i  \\\.\   m.\(;a/i.\k. 

lire  into  my  own — "1  know.     Hut  voirri'  licn-,  yuu   know)    tlu'  more  tlu\v   like  'cm 

Jiving     it     down     Tio     w.,ninn     fouKl     do  .  .  ,  did  you  know  in<'diuins  and  spiritual- 

niori'."  i>ts   and    all    that    -i-rt    can't    livi'   without 

"  Kcally  f     -1m       i.__.  ...     her     l'<'aturc-<  \  \u  (      1    nc\.r  heard  anyhody   mention   it. 

working — "  nally,  doctor  ^    Ilcavcn    kn<.ws  hut  it'><o.     When   I  went  over  to  I.niirde^ 

I  try!"  last  year,   I    nnidc  a  point  of  lookin«r  up 

"And  you  never  slip  hack.     )'"//  m-r"/'  the     families     of     tlic     ])enii]c     that     liad 

.^7//>   hdchf   he  sai<l,   shtwly   an»l   enjpliat-  the    \  isinns,    and    tlie\     all    kept    larks    in 

ically.      ".Tn-f    tliink    what    that    nutans,  caires  .  .   ." 

Miss  Vint!  1     -aw     he    wa-     followiui:-    >ome    train 

We  nodd<Mi  ai   e:icli  otlu-r,  and  -he  hur-  of  thought    and    kept    sileuci'.      At    Icuiith 

ried  oH".  almost  sniilinir.  he  -hru<i^'-('d  his  shoulders. 

"She  looks  no  mon-  insane  than   I  do."  "  lint    that    i-n't    what    I   asked   voii   out 

I  su^i^csted,  and  aj>:ain  he  shru^-^cd.  for,"    l;e    he^an.      "  1     thought    you'd    he 

"There's    where    it     is."    he    answered  interested    in    seeing —      Oh.    Mr-.    I.eeth, 

(luietly.  "she's  just   a   little  over  the  line,  h«>w  ar<'  you  f' 

(hat's    all.      She's    Levi    15.    \'iut's   dau^h-  "  \'ery   well,  thank  you,  doctor." 

t<-r,  you   kno^v."  A    husy.   (piiet,   elderly    woman,   jjlainly 

"Ki'allyl"  dri'— ed,  cut   across  ,,iir  |>ath  through  the 

"I'd    hate    to    think    what     -he    i)ay-    a  loii^ cen-crxatory. 

week.     What  she'-  really  W(U-ryiu.iz-  ahout,  "  Kxcrythiiu:   all   riizht   to-day  r' 

I  believe,    is   the  old    man'>    nioiuy.      She.  "  !\\  eryt  hin,-:',      I      think,      thank      you, 

insists   he  was   all   riirht,  you   know,   and  doctor." 

all     this     exposure     business,     tlnm^h     it  There    was    nothiu'r    to    reiiiarl;    about 

eouldn't  shake  her  trust  in  the  old  sc(»un-  her    until    sh.e    lifted    Ix-r   <ye-.    an<l    theu 

drel,  ,i>'ot   on   her  nerves  and  she  ^ot   wor-  the  curious,   inten-e   depth   of   tlieiu    (like 

ryinu"    oxer    herself.       Everybody    arf2:ued  a   do<r  who  could   s|)eak.    I    thouiiht)    held 

with    her — the    whole    Vint    iianj;    are    a  me     almost      breathless     with     sympathy, 

set     of     bronze     nniles,     you     know — and  She  looked.  <omehow,  a-  if  -Iw  had  ^one 

finally  she  arrived  at  a  definite  ifh^r  fixe,  throni^h    more    than    would    he    rii^ht    for 

I'm    sure    it    could    have    been    prevented,  Ivr  to  tell. 

Anyway,  she  thinks  she's — she's  all  sorts  '•  Po(»r   creature!"    I    said,    as    sh<'    dis- 

of  a  bad  lot,  you  know.     She  won't  siK*ak  apix'ared  through  a  baize  door.     "  Tell  me 

to  the  girls  here — not  even  to  the  maids,  about  her.     What  is  her  trouble?" 

She  says  she  might  corrupt  them."  '^  She    has    none    that    T    know    of,"    he 

"Plow  absurd — I  mean  how  sad!     But  replied  (piietly.     "  She's  the  housekeeix^r." 

she's  so  healthy;  she'll  soon  recover?''  "Good     heavens,     Will!       I     thiidv     T 

"I   don't   know,"   he   said   briefly,    and  should   go   mad    myself   if    I    lived    here! 

something  scared  me  in  his  voice.    "  She's  IIow  does  one  tell  them  apart?" 

a  very  hard  case.     A  bad  age."  "  T   don't   think   one   does,   always,"   he 

We  walked   in   silence  through   a   long  remarked  placidly.     "  I  sometimes  think 

glass-walled  hall,  a  sort  of  conservators',  that  accounts  for  a  good  deal !     There's 

with  palms  and  caged  canaries  chirping  a  man,  now — see  that  fussy  little  fellow 

and  trilling.  getting   out   of   his   motor   coat?     That's 

"I  hate  those  birds!"  I  cried  nervous-  Jarvyse." 

ly:    he   stopped    and    looked   thoughtfully  "  TAr  Jarvyse?     The  great  specialist ?" 

into  me — it  was  no  less  than  that.  "  That's    it,"    he   grunted,   with    a   dis- 

"  That's  interesting,"  he  said  abruptly,  respectful    grin.      "  From    my    point    of 

"  T    don't    like    'em    either.      And    you're  view,  you  know.  Aunty,  he  might  about 

one  of  the  best-balanced  women  I  know,  as  well  stay  in,  now  he's  here.     I  would- 

Mother,  too — she  doesn't  care  for  them,  n't  go  too  near  him  if  T  were  you — he'll 

No — nor  Beatrix."  say  you're   a   paranoiac,   if  you   mention 

Beatrix   was  the   hardy  young   woman  your    prejudices    against    free    silver,    or 

who  contemplated  marrying  him — a  tre-  thick    soup    at    dinner,    or    steam    heat, 

mendous  venture,  it  seemed  to  me!  Everything's    been    paranoia    with    him 

"  But  they  seem  to  like  'em  here.     The  since   1902.     It's   just   as   much   an    idep, 

crazier    they    are     (there's    nobody    bad  fixe  as  anybody's  hero.     Tf  you  object  to 
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anything  he  says,  he  diagnoses  you  im- 
mediately. You  couldn't  build  asylums 
fast  enough  to  hold  all  Jarv^-se's  para- 
noiacs!     Morning,  doctor." 

We  stepped  into  a  noiseless  lift  and 
he  ran  it  to  the  fourth  floor.  At  the  end 
of  the  corridor  an  open  door  showed  a 
pleasant  little  interior;  a  windowful  of 
red  geraniums,  goldfish  in  a  globe,  an 
immense  gray  cat  by  a  little  Franklin 
stove  with  brass  balls  atop,  and  in  the 
centre  a  round  old-fashioned  mahogany 
table  piled  high  with  various  household 
linen.  We  walked  directly  into  this  little 
home-like  picture — a  great  relief  after 
the  lavish  publicity  of  the  immense  halls 
— and  as  I  greeted,  the  housekeeper,  who 
stood  by  the  heaped  table  (with  an  actual 
note  of  apology  in  my  voice  for  having 
mistaken  her!)  I  noticed  a  little  elderly 
m,an,  a  vague  pepper-and-salt  effect,  sit- 
ting by  a  business-like  desk  in  the  corner, 
his  hat  and  stick  on  the  chair  beside  him, 
a  book  and  i)encil  on  his  knee. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Vail.  I  rather 
hoped  you  might  be  here;  let  me  present 
I       you  to  my  aunt,  Mrs. — " 

"  Good  heavens !"  I  almost  said  it 
aloud,  for  the  vague  pepper-and-salt  took 
j  on  familiar  lines  suddenly,  and  the 
!  matter-of-fact  little  features  scattered 
so  indistinguishably,  as  it  were,  though 
,  the  boyish  round  face  became  obviously 
I  one  with  the  much-photographed  trader- 
prince;  it  was  Absolom  Vail,  the  multi- 
millionaire!    When  had  he  .  .  . 

"  Mrs.  Leeth  used  to  be  Mr.  Vail's 
housekeeper  for  many  years,"  my  young 
doctor's  voice  sounded  reprovingly  (had 
my  Jaw  dropped  ?)  "  and  he  often  looks 
in  on  her  like  this." 

"Oh!"  I  recalled  the  hat  and  stick 
and  breathed  again.  Not  that  I  had  any 
interest  in  the  old  gentleman,  but  he 
seemed  a  sort  of  public  character,  he  and 
his  "  old  stocking  savings-bank,"  his 
"  millions  for  deposit,  but  not  a  cent  for 
speculation,"  his  "  every  penny  earned 
in  honest  trade,"  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

"  ISTever  forgot  an  old  friend  yet,"  he 
chirruped,  and  the  housekeeper  smiled 
graA^ely.  It  was  very  decent  and  kindly 
and  quite  what  one  would  have  expected ; 
I  remembered  that  every  employee  always 
received  a  personally  sekcted  gift  at 
Christmas  and  that  he  had  stood  god- 
father for  seventeen    (or  was  it  twenty- 
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seven?)  children  of  laborers,  bom  on  the 
great  eight-thousand- acre  estate  on  the 
Hudson. 

My  boy  listened  a  moment  to  a  call 
from  the  house  telcijhone,  turned  on  his 
heel,  and  swung  hurriedly  down  the  cor- 
ridor. T  appeared  to  have  been  aban- 
doned. 

The  housekeeper's  lips  moved  silently 
as  she  fingered  the  napkins  on  the  farther 
corner  of  the  table;  it  was  unnecessary, 
evidently,  to  include  her  in  the  social 
situation,  though  she  would  be  i)erfectly 
capable  of  the  inclusion  if  it  should  be 
thought  best. 

"  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  your 
daughter  in  London  last  spring,  Mr. 
Vail,"  I  said. 

"  Minnie  ?"  he  inquired,  his  shrewd 
little  eyes  on  me. 

"  I  think  so  .  .  .  the  Countess  of  Bark- 
ington." 

"  Yes,  that's  Minnie.  Well,  Minnie's 
a  good  girl,  I  guess.  I  haven't  seen  her 
much  lately.  ISTot  for  some  years,  but 
once  or  twice.     Ever  see  Irene?" 

"  I  don't  think  so.     She  married  .  .  ." 

"  She  took  an  Italian.  She's  a  countess 
too — contessa,  they  call  it  over  there. 
The  Contessa  d'Abbriglia.  Hannibal,  her 
husband's  name  is — always  seemed  like 
a  Newfoundland  dog's  name  to  me.  He 
hasn't  any  such  amount  of  land  as  Bark- 
ington,  but  the  family's  older,  I  believe. 
Hannibal's  old  enough,  anyhow.  How 
old  was  the  count,  Mrs.  Leeth,  when 
Irene  married  him  ?" 

"Miss  Irene  v/as  twenty-one,  Mr.  Vail, 
and  Count  Hannibale  was  forty." 

"You  knew  them  both?"  I  asked  her, 
caught  by  a  sudden  curiosity  to  see  those 
deep,  secret  brown  eyes  once  more.  The 
famous  Absolom  was  just  what  I  sup- 
posed he  would  be,  neither  more  nor  less ; 
the  most  interesting  thing  I  could  see 
in  him  was  this  simple,  friendly  kindness 
to  an  old  retainer. 

"I  dressed  both  the  young  ladies  for 
their  weddings,"  she  replied  simply. 

"It  must  be  very  pleasant  to  you — 
these  talks  of  old  times,"  I  hazarded. 

"It  is,"  she  answered. 

1  thought  of  a  number  of  remarks 
suitable  to  one  or  both  of  my  old  com- 
panions, but  they  all,  somehow,  seemed 
banal  and  excessive  as  I  marshalled  them 
to   my  lips.     A   quaint,   almost  hypnotic 


M-IO  MAKI'KK'S    MONTIILV    MA^iAZINK. 

•  jiiirt    r<iH«'    lilv*'    tlu-    \'u\f    jirMiMirl    n^:    nil  vvuh  no  i*xc4'|>t  ion  lo  Imk  cIm*..^  iind  hi  rutuin 

^♦•^-nn'*!   M»ii«l   nii'l   itKn-^'tl   to.      A    tiii.v   tin*  I  wmh  purticwliirly  inipn"^M'<l  l»y  one  litil- 

lli<|<«r(fl    on    tlif     Iriinklin    liciirtli;    tii<-  inci<i«-nt,    tlic    fniindiition.    rrtilly,    of    in 

iri«l«'«M'nl     t»in-t Jiiird    IIhIi    ImmiI    hikI    tint-  Inrtiiiw'     if  any  rv^-nt    <'»in   U*  KC'I»'otr<l    n 

tcncfl  Mn<l  ^li<lr(l  in  t)i<*  t ninHiiiccnt  k1<''><';  iIiohc  Jir<-^  wtiicii  Ht-i'iu  destined  to  i*xliil> 

an   old   dork   ti«rki'd   r**Mtfijlly  homu'wIicti'.  iIk'  fH^tlll•^t  poMHihilitioH  of  ntTMinnilatioi 
Tlic   two  elderly   frjendn   tlien      fur   tliey  **  f    had   joMt    exaetly   one   hundred   dnl- 

were  friend"*;  one  feh    it.     And   why  not  <  hir  ."    h«'   sjiid    (he   had    t\u    eliaraeteriHtie 

They  wen-  Imni  the  -nine  ela^i*^,  niidonl>t-  -np«r-l  it  ioim  reverr-nee  f<»r  ^t  Kunii*.  «'xa   ' 

edly,    the    hardware    kiri^    niid    the    liowne-  deeinial    iiiidtipIeK    of    the    national    nyn 

ki'eper,    tla'    solid    houryrtt'iHie    that   i<i   eft-  Iki!)    "tliiii     I'd    ^aved    up    an    eflrjx'nter 

M'litiidly     alike      in      all     eoiintrie*<     ntid  riMKiMtani    in    (Jn-enwieh.    Conneetieut.      I 

eenturioM — tlu!H<«    two    frii-nds    exhahd    an  look    it    ••nt    of    the    Mavin^K-hank    and     I 

atrnoMpherr'    of    eonlented    tru^^t     in    eaeh  earue    to    .\ew    V'ork    with    a    ehan    shin 

other    and    what    Jifr    had    li'ft    for    them  imd   a    touth-hrush    and    tny   old    nioth«'r 

that    s|)read    like   a    visihie   eloud.   a    sort  Hihie.  |>aeked  in  a  lilllehaMket  with  Hr)me 

of    Munset     autuirin     ha/.e,    <|!iit«*    throuj^h  l»<»il«'d    ham    and    hrejid.      1    looked    out    a 

liio     little,     lionnly     room,    and     took     me  verso  jiml   as   I   st<'|)pe(|  on   to  the  train  — 

iind<*r  il    with  tl^Mn.      No  wonder  he  like«l  what  do  you  think   it   was  ^" 
lo   eoriM'    therr;    it    did    not    rc'niire    nnieh  **  I  have  no  idea.   Mr.  Vail." 

inuiKiuat ive   faeidly  to  infer  that    neilli«r  '*  No.       \ aw    wouldn't     Ikuc       Well,    it 

I'.iirkinjfton     nor     d^\l»ltri^'liM     hud     l.<'<ii  v.as  this:   fiJrHHvd  hIhiU  he  ilni  linskvl  nnd 

al»l«'    to    (dfiT    Hucli    iin     ii-yliini     to    ili«ir  /////    slnrr.       D'you    boo — hash' fit f      And     I 

fat  her-in-hiw,   .  .   .  always   intende<l   to  keej)  a  store." 

A-ylum!       How     inieonseiously     I     luel  lie     fixed     me     t  riuiuphantly     with     lii- 

fitted     tlw    ori^riiud     M-nse    <t\'    the    kin<lly  t  winkling  Sajita  (!Iauseyes. 
(lid   word  to   its  t'-ehnii'id   uh^-s!     Asylum:  "  It'-    in    Deuteronomy,"  he  said, 

that  was  what    il   was.  a  nfuj^e,  a  Hheller.  "  TIk-    e..iiiei(|enee    must,    have    Heomcd 

n     little    linel.uiiti  r    ill     tlu-    jrn'Jit     whirl-  very    e(.mfort  in^^^    to    you,"     1     supffosted 

))ool     nf     o\ cr-l  taiiied.     nervous     jriodern  ^rravely. 

lifo.      And    Al.soloni    Vail    had    found   one  "It    diil.      It    di.l."    lie   sin-wered,   "and 

ln're.     it     seemed.        I''or     he     was     iinmis-  frcuii     tluit     momenl     on     I     nevi-r    had     a 

lukahly    at    Iwuue    here;    this    was    not    I  lie  donl.l.      P.ji  rkin^^ton    didn't    eare   iniieli    f<ir 

lirnl,   nor  the  seeojid   viMil.  that    wn^   plain.  llial    '^lory.    thoii^^li      lie   ^a.\  -    llial    I  lie   ^^(\ 

Sneli     altnosphere^     do     not     arrive     froin  fellnu^     that,    traiislale.|     llie     UiMe    awav 

easual  eiie(ninl<'r-i.  haek  in  Hom<    kini.c'H  time      Kiii;.^''  -" 

We    e\elianj.'ed    eoiii  fori  a  lile,    old     e.iin  "  K'iu^^    .laiiK's."    sjiid     the    housekeep*  r 

n'MjipIaeeM    fi'oin    lime   lo   lime,   while    Mr\  (jiiietly. 

I.(el|i    -orled    and    lli.'    hardware    lord    ae  "  ^'es.      Kin).-     .lame-.        Well,     lie     says 

tinilly   jolled   <|o\vii    her   notes   as   to   n<'ee^'  llial     lliey    didn'l     mean     llial     kind    of    a 

i^ary    darninu':    and     nplaein^';    in    a     worn  More.       iVlayhe    not.       I'.nl     il    did    the    jnl. 

red      aeeoiiiil  l.ooj,      il       w  a  -      alnio  I       l(»o  for   me,  that    verse,  jir-l    the  :  anie.^' 
(Iiiaini     lor    Leiie!'!       Me    ehiiekled    al     il    a  The    whole    ineideiil    seemed    \cry    eliar 

little,    lull     nol     niiieli;     il     was,    alter    all,  ae|eri-lie,    \ery    na  I  ional.   -(Mim  how,   and    I 

Findi    a    praelieal.    sane    sort    of    inlerliide  relleded     Kenlly     npon     il     as     we    sat     in 
ill    all    IIm'    horrid.    iiM.rhid    e<.nfii   i..ii    llial         ileiiee,    hrokeii    only    hv    Mrs.    Leeth's   dry 

llie    place,    willi   all    il  ;   eon  ■;<'i-\a  lorie     and  \oiee    a:       lie   aiiiioiiiiee<l: 
nid    nudioLriiuy   and   spacious   vistas,   neees-  ''Creek    Key.    Irish   weave,  spring-.    lOOH, 

Knrily    ineluded.       They    were    more    than  ^i\  do/en.   fair  order. 

rommon      normal,      lliis     simple,      mid. lie  "Tliisll<.  pall,  in,  fall.   IIWMi.   lour  <l<./.eii, 

class   pair,   on    I  heir    friendly    lilll.'    Ii..use-  ei^dil    darnel,   l.ii    I. a. My    w.u'ii." 
k^'cpin^r   i-lan.l.    with    llii:     I  rea.'lier..iis   sea  II     K,<'.-nied     llial      I      lia.l     he.ii     there     a 

(d"    [tain     and     revoll     f.wev.r     lappinr     al  l.'ii>i:  lime.   .    .    . 
Hie   ed(j;cM.  A  I,  Icimlli    I    li<:ir.l   W  i  IPs  M  " '••'^'  nervous 

I  don't,  rerrx'mhcr  li..w  he  >.'"l    I"  IcIliiiK^  sicp,    nnd    as    il    n«ared    the    door    I    ros<'. 

me   of  Ills   early    life.    Inil     I    helieve    il    is  really   rcluclanlly.  nnd   met  him. 
a     hal.il     <d"    all     llial     Horl.    and     Alr..l..m  "  I     am    .|nll.'    in     lli.'    .|.H-|..r's    hands." 
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I  said,  "  and  I  see  that  he  thinks  it  time 
for  me  to  leave.  Good-by,  Mr.  Yail." 
He  put  his  hands  out  for  his  gloves'  and 
cane.  ^' li  you  are  going  too,  perhaps, 
can  I  take  you  back  to  town  with  me? 
I  motored  out." 

"  I'm  afraid  you  can't,"  he  replied, 
with  his  twinkling  smile,  "  because  I'm 
one  of  the  ones  that  don't  get  out !" 

I  stared  at  him  blankly. 

"'That  don't  get  out'!"  I  repeated, 
stupidly,  "  that  don't  get  out?    Why?" 

"  Because  I'm  insane,"  he  said  placidly. 

I  don't  pretend  to  any  unusual  share 
of  equanimity,  and  it  was  not  until  we 
were  back  in  the  shelter  of  my  own  home, 
with  the  comfort  of  my  own  tea-tray  be- 
fore me  and  my  own  little  apple-wood  fire 
snapping  on  the  hearth,  that  I  brought 
myself  to  discuss  the  matter  with  Emily's 
boy.  He  had  come  back  with  me,  and  we 
were  going  to  the  opera  together  later. 

"  I  suppose  that  was  what  you  wanted 
me  to  see?"  I  said  abruptly. 

He  nodded. 

"  Just  that.  I  wanted  your  idea.  It's 
one  of  the  most  interesting  cases — with 
all  its  complications — I  ever  knew." 

"  But,  Will,  the  man's  as  sane  as 
I  am !" 

"  How  much  did  you  talk  with  him  ?" 

"  Quite  as  much  as  with  hundreds  of 
other  people!" 

He  smiled  thoughtfully. 

"  Talk  much  with  Mrs.  Leeth?" 

"  Oh  yes — she  seems  much  more  ordi- 
nary than  her  eyes,  doesn't  she?" 

"What  did  she  say?" 

"  Oh,  just  commonplaces — I  don't  re- 
call anything  special  .  .  ." 

"  Well,  try,  won't  you  ?  What  were 
the  commonplaces?" 

I  applied  myself  to  recollection.  What, 
after  all,  had  she  said?  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  beyond  her  linen  tabulation  I  could 
not  recall  more  than  a  dozen  words. 

"  Anyway,"  I  remonstrated,  "  she  makes 
you  feel  as  if  she  talked!  She  doesn't 
seem  silent." 

"No,"  he  admitted  thoughtfully, 
^'that's  true.  But  she  never  talks.  She 
hardly  speaks  to  the  servants— they're  all 
under  her,  you  know — but  they  all  seem 
to  know  what  she  wants.  I've  tested  lots 
^  of  them:  the  cook,  the  waitresses,  the 
I     furnace-mian,  the  steward — and  when  they 


come  to  consider,  they  can't  recall  a 
dozen  words  a  day.  But  they  always  in- 
sist, at  first,  that  she  gives  them  detailed 
orders  and  criticises  them  constantly. 
It's  funny." 

"  Oh,  well,"  I  broke  in,  impatiently, 
"never  mind  her!  Tell  me  about  Mr, 
Vail — how  long  has  he  been  there  ?" 

"  He's  been  there  six  months !"  Will 
announced  triumphantly,  suppressing  a 
delighted  smile  at  my  amazement. 

"  Six  months  !     And  nobody  knows  ?" 

"  Nobody  but  the  family.  Oh,  he  gets 
out,  now  and  then:  I  or  one  of  the  doc- 
tors goes  with  him,  and  he  puts  in  a  day 
at  the  office.  Everybody  thinks  he's  trav- 
elling or  taking  electric-light  baths  for 
his  liver  or  Roentgen  rays  for  his  lungs 
or  osteopathy  for  a  cold  in  the  head — 
Lord  knows  what!" 

"  A  day  at  the  office  ?  But  how  can  he, 
if  he's  insane?" 

"  He's  not  too  insane  to  make  money." 
His  smile  was  deliberately  intended  to 
intrigue  me,  I  thought. 

"  He's  no  more  insane  than  I  am !"  I 
cried.     "  Who  put  him  there  ?" 

"  The  Countess  of  Barkington — prima- 
rily. D'Abbriglia  agreed,  but  they'd 
never  have  done  it  alone — Irene's  too 
fond  of  the  old  fellow." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say — " 

"  Oh,  don't  get  excited,  Aunty — he 
committed  himself.  Nobody  roped  and 
gagged  him." 

"  But  what  doctor — " 

"  Two  besides  me." 

"Besides  you?     Why,  Will!" 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  say  that  I  recommended 
him  to  an  asylum.  Not  at  all.  If  he  had 
fought  it,  I  could  have  found  reasons  on 
the  other  side." 

"Like  a  corporation  lawyer!" 

"  Oh,  well  .  .  ." 

He  began  rolling  cigarettes;  they  were 
his  one  weakness. 

"  The  question  is,"  he  said,  slowly, 
"what  is  insanity?  Medical  insanity's 
one  job,  legal  insanity's  another.  .  .  . 
Suppose  your  butler  was  convinced  of 
the  fact  that  he  was  Napoleon:  would 
you  care  a,  continental,  provided  he  but- 
tled as  per  contract?  So  long  as  he 
didn't  shout,  '  Tete  d'armee!'  as  he  passed 
the  salad,  what  would  you  care?  It's 
quite  possible  that  he  has  some  such 
delusion,  for  all  you  know." 
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''  Of  course.  I  ^o  that." 

"  There  was  that  old  nurse  of  ours — 
Esther,  you  know  <  To  the  day  of  her 
death  she  >Jwore  that  the  drucrpist  on 
llie  comer  of  Huston  Street  wa<  Charley 
Koss — the  child  that  was  abducted  long 
apo.  You  couldn't  arjjue  her  out  of  it 
nor  lau^h  her  out  of  it — <lie  sai<l  she 
lia«l  a  feeling:.  She  hroupht  us  up  in  it. 
you  know,  and  for  year-;  I  l>elieved  that 
he  was  Charley  Ross  and  reprarded  liini 
with  veneration.  She  wa^  a  ix^rfectly 
p^od  nurse,  just  the  same.  But  that 
idiotic  fancy  was  part  of  her  lifi' — 
strengthened  with  ever>-  year  of  her  life. 
It  was  an  idee  fixp.*' 

'•'  Well  ?" 

"  Well.  Esther  di<*d  a  i)o.>r  woman. 
but  if  she  had  left  fifty  thousand  to — 
to  a  home  for  blind  mulattoes.  say,  the 
first  thing  her  nephews  would  have 
brought  forward  was  that  idea  of 
Charley  Ross.'' 

''  Brought  forward  ?" 

'*  To  break  hor  will.  Thoy  would  have 
said  that  it  proved  her  mentally  in- 
capable.'' 

"But  it  doesn't.  Will,  does  it?'' 

"  That's  just  as  you  see  it.  She  wasn't 
incapable  of  looking  after  us  and  dress- 
ing mother  and  doing  the  marketing  and 
keeping  the  accounts  and  making  all  her 
own  clothes  and  some  of  ours.  But  if 
you  ask  me  if  she  had  a  perfectly  normal 
mind.  I  should  have  to  say  no." 

"  I  see.  Will." 

I  wa?  extremely  interested :  I  seemed  to 
see,  glimmering  far  oflF,  what  we  were 
getting  to,  and  it  was  gripping,  absorb- 
ing. But  I  had  no  idea  what  we  really 
were  getting  to — not  then. 

"  Now,  we'll  take  another  case,"  he 
said,  at  another  cigarette.  "  I  was  at 
Lourdes  last  year,  as  you  know,  studying 
the  Pilgrimage.  Curious  thing.  Not  an 
atom  of  proof,  you  see,  that  anybody  was 
ever  cured  of  a  headache  there.  Not  even 
sense  enough  to  use  the  immense  sug- 
gestive power  that's  massed  there  to  do 
•real  good  to  neurasthenics  and  hysterics 
— in  fact,  they  try  to  bar  them.  They 
prefer  goitre,  which  is  not  .cured  by 
dirty  baths,  unfortunately.  The  people 
who  go  away  from  there  think  they  were 
cured  of  this,  that,  and  the  other; 
whole  business  founded  on  a  perfectly 
authenticated  case  of  dementia  prcecox — 


as  nHi<*li  a  i»athological  condition  a-  gout 
or  insomnia.  I  interviewed  a  jirize  cast: 
she  appeared  l)efore  tlieir  bluff  at  n 
scientific  council  an<l  presented  affidavit 
of  cure  from  consumption,  a  year  pn 
vious.  I  examined  her  later.  It  was — 
a<  the  man  said — intt'resting  if  true,  but 
the  trouble  was  it  wasn't  true,  for  slu 
was  nearly  gone.  then.  1  gave  her  three 
month's  and  she  die<l.  I  took  pains  to 
learn,  in  ten  weeks.  Well:  that  wa>;  her 
deluj^ion.     Was  she  sane?" 

"  She  was  misinformed — mistaken." 

'•  Quite  so — but  she  knpw  she  was  cured. 
remcmlxT.  She  felt  it.  The  rest  of  us 
didn't.  Now  let's  go  a  step  farther,  if 
you  d(>n*t  mind.  Beatrix  tells  me  that 
tlie  Almighty  (iod.  the  Creator  of  the 
world,  has  arranged  a  heaven  for  his 
good  children  and  a  hell  for  his  bad  ones, 
when  the  end  of  it  comes.  This  seems  to 
7ne  fautastie.  frankly.  But  mind  you. 
Aunty,  though  1  know  that  druggist 
wasn't  Charley  Ross,  and  though  I  know 
that  the  miraculous  baths  of  Lourdes 
didji't  cure  poor  ^farie  Tremplin  of  her 
tuberculosis.  T  can't  say  that  what 
Beatrix  assures  me  she  knows  about  the 
Deity  isn't  so!  It  appears  to  me  quite 
incapable  of  demonstration,  but  maybe 
it's  all  going  to  happen  as  she  says. 
Only  I  don't  agree  with  her  that  she 
hnows  it.  T  say  she  heUeves  it.  If  it 
helps  her,  as  she  says  it  does,  to  be  the 
good  and  lovely  girl  she  is,  all  right.  It 
might  help  Parrott  to  stand  straight  to 
think  he  was  Napoleon.    All  right." 

"  That's  pragmatism."  I  suggested. 

"  Oh,  well,"  he  said,  with  one  of  his 
curious  old  smiles,  "they  call  it  different 
things  different  years,  I  suppose." 

He  drew  himself  up,  and  I  could  see 
something  was  coming. 

"  Now,  Aunty,  attend  to  me.  I  couldn't 
put  Beatrix  in  an  asylum  for  what  I  and 
manv,  many  others  consider  hei'  delusion, 
could  I?" 

"Why,  Will,  of  course  not!" 

"  No,  nor  Marie  Tremplin." 

"  Equally  of  course  not.  She  has  a 
right  to  her  miracle,  legally,  I  suppose,  as 
well  as  Beatrix." 

"  Precisely.      Well,    here    comes    along 


Absol( 


Vail,     and    says     he^s    had    a 


miracle,  too.  He  hasn't  millions  of  peo- 
ple behind  him,  like  Beatrix,  nor  thou- 
sands, like  Marie,  nor  even  half  a  dozen, 
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as  our  old  Esther  had — she  converted  all 
the  servants  and  us  children.  He  has 
only  one — himself.  A  poor  miracle,  per- 
haps, but  his  own.  And  Barkington 
lands  him  in  an  asylum.  The  day  of 
miracles  is  over.'' 

"  Why,  Will !  Why,  Will  .  .  .''  I  mur- 
mured. I  seemed  to  feel  myself  on  the 
edge  of  something  verj^  big  and  cloudy 
and  confusing,  but  very  necessary,  some- 
how, to  be  understood.  The  trap  he  had 
led  me  into  so  neatly  had  fastened  softly, 
but  with  almost  an  actual  click,  upon  me. 

"  What — what  is  his  miracle  ?"  I  in- 
quired, in  a  subdued  voice.  I  was  be- 
ginning to  feel  a  little  afraid  of  this  boy 
of  ours. 

"  I  had  hoped  he'd  tell  you  himself. 
He  will,  if  you  ask  him.  We  ought  to  go 
and  dress,  oughtn't  we  ?" 

There  was  no  more  to  be  got  out  of 
him  that  night :  he  was  passionately  fond 
of  music,  and  had  no  mind  to  lose  the 
prelude  to  Tristan. 

But  through  all  that  evening  the  big, 
shadowy  something  he  had  stirred  up  in 
my  mind  grew  and  troubled  me  increas- 
ingly. 

"  A  poor  miracle,  but  his  own  .  .  ." 
it  haunted  me. 

I  went  up  with  him  again  in  two 
days'  time,  as  he  had  expected  me  to,  I 
have  no  doubt. 

In  the  little  room  with  the  goldfish 
and  the  Franklin  grate  everything  was 
the  same  except  that  the  piled  linen  on 
the  table  was  new:  it  was  being  listed 
and  stamped.  And  at  the  little  desk 
in  the  corner,  his  gloves  and  stick  beside 
him  on  the  floor,  sat  Absolom  Vail,  the 
hardware  king,  in  pepper-and-salt  suit. 

"  I  brought  my  nephew  up  with  me, 
and  thought  I'd  look  in  for  another  little 
chat,  Mr.  Vail,"  I  said.  The  house- 
keeper lifted  her  unfathomable  eyes  to 
mine  for  a  moment,  then  dropped  them. 

"  Six  dozen  snowdrop,  twenty-eight- 
inch,  breakfast  napkins,"  she  said,  quiet- 
ly, but  my  mind  received — I  cannot  ex- 
plain how — a  totally  different  impression 
from  what  the  sound  of  these  words  con- 
veyed. Afterward  I  realized  that  I 
thought  suddenly  of  the  sea ;  great  clouds ; 
unheard-of  enormous  fish,  and  myself 
driving  like  the  wind  across  high,  tum- 
bling waves  ...  it  was  extraordinary.  I 
had  been  literally  lost  in  her  eyes. 


"  Always  glad  to  see  the  doctor's 
friends,"  he  chirped,  and  soon,  as  Will 
had  said,  he  was  talking. 

It  was  all  very  simple — simple  and 
pathetic  and  typical  enough.  The  hall 
bedroom,  the  rising  clerk,  the  new  branch 
in  Kansas  City,  the  young,  fresh  wife, 
the  little  story-and-a-half  frame  house, 
the  bigger  one  on  a  better  street,  the 
partnership,  the  two  daughters,  the  pri- 
vate school,  the  invention  of  the  new 
time-lock,  the  great  factory,  the  trust, 
the  vice-presidency,  the  clear  head  in  the 
panic,  the  board  of  directors,  the  mass 
of  capital,  the  amazing  power. 

'^  And  of  course  we  brought  the  girls  up 
very  different  from  what  we'd  had." 

"  Of  course." 

The  old  epic  of  America;  the  wonder- 
ful, cruel  destiny  of  its  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. ...  I  seemed  to  see  them,  climbing, 
climbing,  their  dainty  feet  on  the  bent, 
gray  heads  of  the  human  stairway  love 
had  built,  and  thrift  had  mortared,  and 
habit  had  hardened  there ! 

"  It  was  all  right  while  mother  was 
with  us,"  he  went  on.  "I  used  to  get 
home  late  after  one  of  those  big  dinners, 
and  she'd  be  sitting  up  and  warm  me  a 
little  soup  or  something  on  the  alcohol 
lamp  (she'd  never  touch  electricity,  moth- 
er wouldn't),  and  I'd  get  my  coat  off  and 
sit  a  while;  she'd  send  the  servants  to 
bed.  Minnie  never  liked  that,  but  while 
mother  lived,  Minnie  didn't  have  so  much 
say.  Not  but  that  Minnie  wasn't  a  good 
girl  and  a  good  daughter,  for  a  minute, 
mind  you!     Wasn't  she?" 

He  turned  to  his  old  housekeeper. 

"  Miss  Vail  had  a  very  fine  mind,"  she 
said  quietly,  "  a  great  deal  of  faculty." 

"  That's  it — faculty,"  he  repeated  con- 
tentedly. "  But  Irene  was  easier  to  get 
along  with.  A  good  deal  easier.  You 
said  you'd  never  met  Irene?" 

^^  I  never  had  that  pleasure." 

"  She  was  married  over  in  Italy.  The 
Queen  of  Italy  asked  for  it  to  be  that 
way,  and  with  mother  gone,  I  didn't  see 
it  mattered  much,  though  Minnie  didn't 
like  it.  But  the  Queen  was  Hannibal's 
godmother.  She  was  at  the  wedding.  We 
didn't .  think,  when  Irene  used  to  lie  in 
her  little  crib  in  the  front  bedroom  in 
Kansas  City,  sucking  on  that  rubber  doll, 
that  a  queen  would  be  at  her  wedding, 
did  we?" 
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I  looked  out  of  the  wiiulow  for  a  min- 
ute, frowning  a  little  in  the  ctfort  to 
adjust  my  ideas  to  the  surprise  of  the 
Vails  havinpr  had  a  housekeeper  in.  those 
early  days.  When  I  turned  my  faee  to 
the  room  acrain,  Mrs.  Leoth  was  pone. 

''  Minnie  pot  me  to  pive  up  the  husi- 
nesft,  and  after  a  while  I  did.  So  long 
as  1  was  working  for  mother  and  the  girls, 
I'd  never  have  stopi>ed,  hut  with  them 
gone  and  the  vacation  I  took  after  the 
pneumonia,  I  sort  of  let  things  slide. 
What's  the  use?  There's  Vint,  now — 
he  kept  at  it  till  he  died.  No  one  to  do 
for,  really — his  girl  had  all  her  mother's 
money,  too,  and  she  gives  it  all  to  foreign 
missions,  anyhow. 

"  She's  here,  you  know.  Tliinks  she's 
— well,  I  guess  I  couldn't  tell  a  lady  just 
what  she  thinks  she  is,  poor  thing!" 

"  I  see  why  she's  here,  ^Nfr.  Vail,  hut 
tell  me,  why  do  you  stay  here?"  I  cried 
suddenly;  the  quiet,  sensihle  little  man 
forced  it  out  of  me,  fairly. 

He  looked  whimsically  up  at  me. 

"  Didn't  the  doctor  tell  you  ?"  he  asked. 

*'  No ;  he  said  you  would,  perhaps.'' 

"  Well,  I  don't  mind.  It  happened 
when  she  died." 

"Mrs.  Vail?" 

"No;  Mrs.  Leeth." 

I  jumped — I  couldn't  help  it. 

"Wh-what?"  I  gasped.  What  a  hor- 
rible thing — like  a  bomh  thrown  into  the 
quiet  room! 

"  Yes,"  he  said  placidly,  "  sounds 
queer  to  you,  doesn't  it?  Well,  it  is 
queer,  I  guess." 

It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
I  held  myself  to  my  chair.  My  throat 
went  perfectly  dry  suddenly,  and  if  I  did 
not  scream  it  was  merely  because  I  have 
a  fairly  strong  will  and  a  horror  of  mak- 
ing a  scene.  The  little  room  had  turned 
dreadful  to  me,  all  at  once — dreadful  and 
unnatural;  Ahsolom  Vail,  in  his  pepper- 
and-salt,  a  nightmare. 

He  seemed  to  read  my  thoughts  and  put 
his  hand  out  reassuringly. 

"Oh,  I  don't  think  she's  dead,  nowP^ 
he  explained.  "I'm  not  so  crazy  as  all 
that  comes  to!     Goodness,  no!" 

"  Oh  ..."  I  faltered,  soothed  in  spite 
of  myself  by  his  kindly  smile. 

"  No,  no.    It  was  this  way." 

He  leaned  forward  slightly  and  tapped 
the  arms  of  his  chair  rhythmically. 


"  After  mother  left  me,  there  wasn't 
much  to  keep  going  for,  you  see.  Then 
Irene,  she  went  off,  and  though  she  wa< 
mighty  kind  about  it,  and  there'd  al- 
ways be  a  room  for  me,  and  all  that,  and 
I  liked  Hannibal  well  enough,  still,  I'd 
never  be  happy  in  Italy.  Hannibal  saw 
it  him'^elf.  In  a  good  many  ways  Han- 
nibal used  to  see  what  I  meant,  now  and 
again — funny,  wasn't  it,  with  him  so 
foreign  ?  You'd  have  thought  Barking- 
ton,  now  .  .  .  but  that's  neither  here  nor 
there. 

"  Wt'll,  wo  stayed  ill  tlie  house  to- 
gether, ^Irs.  r.(M^tli  and  me,  and  we  got 
on  vers-  well.  She  knew  all  mothers  ways, 
and  we  used  to  talk  about  her  evenings, 
and  she  as  good  as  gave  me  her  promise 
she'd  never  leave  me  while  I  wanted  her. 

"  Then  I  had  pneumonia.  We  had 
three  trained  nurses,  but  I  guess  there's 
no  doubt  she  pulled  me  through.  She 
was  up  all  the  nights  .  .  . 

"  Irene  and  Hannibal  came  right  over 
— it  seems  they  cabled.  Irene  was  ex- 
ix'cting  to  have  her  baby,  too,  and  it  was 
in  March,  the  worst  time  to  cross  the 
water.  But  she  came.  And  Hannibal 
listened  to  the  doctors  and  the  nurses, 
and  then  he  turned  to  Mrs.  Leeth — 
^  How  do  you  find  Mr.  Vail  to-day  ?'  he 
said. 

" '  He'll  live,  sir,'  she  said,  and  he  said, 
'  All  right,'  and  that  was  all  there  was  to 
it.  There  was  always  something  about 
Hannibal  .  .  . 

"  Then  she  came  down.  Pleurisy.  I'd 
been  South  and  got  back,  and  I  was  well 
enough,  you  understand,  but  when  they 
told  me  that  they  couldn't  save  her,  some- 
thing turned  right  over  inside  me,  and 
I  knew  I  couldn't  bear  it.  It  was  too 
much  —  everything  just  slipping  away 
from  me,  one  by  one,  and  me  all  alone- 
no,  I  wasn't  good  for  it,  that's  all.  I  sup- 
pose it  sounds  dreadfully  weak  to  you, 
but  there  it  is:  I  wasn't  good  for  it. 

"  I  was  sitting  by  her  bed,  looking  at 
her,  thinking  of  all  the  old  days  she  could 
remember  with  me,  and  the  girls  she'd 
seen  grow  up,  and  mother,  and  all,  and  all 
of  a  sudden  she  opened  her  eyes  and 
knew  me  for  the  first  time  in  days. 

"  '  Mrs.  Leeth,'  I  said,  '  it's  no  use.  If 
you  go,  I'll  go  too.  I  can't  stick  it  out 
alone!  Must  you?'  I  said — 'must  you? 
Isn't  there  any  way  ?' 
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"  ^  Wait !'  she  sort  of  whispered  to  me — 
^wait!  There'll  be  a  way,  Mr.  Vail— a 
way'll  be  found!' 

''  And  then  her  eyes  closed. 

"  I  just  sat  there,  staring  ahead.  I  was 
too  miserable  to  notice  anything-  different 
about  her,  though  I  knew  she  was  very 
still. 

"  By  and  by  one  of  the  nurses  came  in 
very  soft  and  lifted  up  one  of  her  hands — 
I  had  mine  over  the  other.  She  looked 
sharp  at  me  and  listened  over  her  heart, 
then  she  put  her  cheek  down  to  the  lips. 

'- '  Why,  she's  gone !'  she  said.  ^  Mr. 
Vail,  when  did  it  happen  ?' 

"And  then  she  called  the  doctor,  and 
he  said  yes,  she  was  gone.  That's  why  I 
say  Mrs.  Leeth  died." 

He  looked  calmly  at  me,  and  I  found 
to, my  surprise  that  during  this  story  I 
had  grown  as  calm  as  he  and  had  quite 
forgotten,  in  my  sympathy  for  the  little 
man,  just  why  he  had  begun  to  tell  it. 
It  was  most  perplexing.  The  room  had 
taken  on  its  homely  comfort  again;  the 
horror  had  disappeared. 

"  So  I  sat  there.  The  doctor  said  to  let 
me  stay,  if  I  felt  so.  And  I  just  saw 
my  whole  life  pass  right  by  me  like  pic- 
tures in  a  book — if  you  see  what  I  mean. 
I  saw  Min  when  she  graduated  and  Irene 
playing  tunes  to  her  mamma  and  me  on 
the  piano,  and  the  day  the  new  gold  fur- 
niture came  in,  and  Mrs.  Leeth  leading 
me  by  the  hand  out  of  mother's  room  after 
I'd  sat  all  day  and  all  night  by  her  .  .  . 

"  x\nd  I  looked  at  the  face  lying  so 
quiet  there,  and  while  I  looked  it  sort 
of  shook — more  like  when  you  throw  a 
little  pebble  into  a  pond — and  the  eyes 
opened.  And  I  knew  mother  was  looking 
at  me.     That's  all." 

Poor,  lonely  little  man!  How  could  I 
have  felt  afraid  of  him?  It  was  not  dif- 
ficult to  see  how  it  had  been. 

"  Then  she — Mrs.  Leeth — had  not  really 
died  at  all,  had  she?"  I  said  hastily,  only 
to  bite  my  lips  at  my  tactlessness. 

But  he  smiled  tolerantly. 

"  That's  what  they  said,"  he  answered 
gently.  "  It  was  very  interesting,  they 
said.  The  doctor  was  pretty  hard  on  the 
nurse,  I  thought.  But  I  guess  they  al- 
ways lay  it  off  on  them. 

"  They  were  all  so  excited  about  it,  they 
didn't  seem  to  notice  what  had  happened. 
And  by  and  by  I  saw  they  never  would 


notice  it,  anyway.  I  just  spoke  a  little 
about  it  to  Irene,  and  it  frightened  her, 
so  I  kept  quiet.  She  said  she  saw  Mrs. 
Leeth  was  different,  somehow,  but  it  was 
the  sickness,  she  thought.  They  had  to 
go  right  back.  He  wanted  the  baby  to 
be  born  in  Italy.  That  was  all  right, 
of  course." 

''  And  Mrs.  Leeth— what  did  she  say  ?" 

"  Oh,  she  was  never  one  to  talk,  Mrs. 
Leeth.  She  talks  less  than  ever  now. 
I  don't  know  as  I  put  it  very  clear  to  you : 
it's  a  pretty  hard  thing  to  put  clear." 

He  looked  appealingly  at  me. 

"  Of  course,  of  course,"  I  said,  sooth- 
ingly, "those  things  are  not  to  be  set 
down  in  black  and  white." 

"That's  just  it.  When  I  say  that 
mother  looks  out  at  me  from  her  eyes,  it 
seems  to  be  more  what  I  mean.  I  seem 
to  have  'em  both  by  me,  if  you  can  see.  .  .  . 
And  when  I  look  in  her  eyes,  I  under- 
stand it  all — and  I  can  wait,"  he  added, 
simply.    "  You've  noticed  her  eyes  ?" 

I  nodded. 

"Does  she  ever  speak?"  I  ventured. 

"  I  couldn't  make  you  see  what  I  mean 
very  well,  about  that,"  he  said,  contented- 
ly. "  She  just  looks  at  me.  It's  all  plain 
then.  Maybe  that's  how  we'll  all  do  in 
the  next  life.    Don't  you  think  so  ?" 

I  found  my  way  to  Will's  office  through 
a  mist  of  tears. 

"Well,  what  about  it?"  he  asked 
abruptly. 

"  I  think  it's  one  of  the  most  touching 
things  I  ever  heard." 

"Believe  it?" 

"Why,  Will!" 

"  Oh !  Then  you  don't  blame  me  any 
more  for  committing  him?" 

"  Certainly  not.  What  else  could  you 
do?" 

"  Um  -  m  -  m !  That's  what  Minnie, 
Countess  of  Barkington,  said.  She  put  it 
stronger  than  that.  When  a  man  of  that 
age  spends  half  of  his  time  in  the  house- 
keeper's room,  sorting  linen,  she  sug- 
gested, there's  something  wrong.  We  shall 
certainly  question  the  will — if  he  alters 
it." 

"Alters  it?" 

"  In  favor  of  Mrs.  Leeth,  of  course. 
The  fair  Minnie  hasn't  lived  among  the 
English  aristocracy  for  nothing.'^ 

"  Why,  Will,  how  ludicrous — ^you  mean 
that  she  suspects — " 
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''  Certainly  she  does.  And  very  liard- 
hoadod  of  her,  too.  Stranpor  tliinp:>^  liave 
l)eon." 

"  ]^iit  one  has  only  to  look  at  tlu'in!" 

"  That's  what  Irene  thonght.  But  not 
Barkinprlon.  He  siij^^ested  an  asylum. 
The  doctor  called  me  in.  (The  doctor, 
by  the  way,  swears  the  woman  died, 
Aunty.  *  Only,  of  course,  she  couldn't 
have,'  he  always  adds.)  To  evor>hody's 
surprise,  Ahsoloni  aprrccs  quietly,  ininie- 
d lately. 

'* '  I  wouMii't  liav(^  Trcno  worried,  as 
she  is  now,  for  anything,'  he  said.  *  I 
never  meant  to  leave  ^Irs.  Leeth  a  penny 
more  than  the  thousand  a  year  mother 
and  T  always  planned,  hut  if  ^finnic  can't 
believe  me,  all  ripht.' 

"  Now,  here's  an  odd  thinp.  Aunty. 
No  one  of  that  family  ever  hoard  of 
this  place,  including  Absolom  himself. 
Precious  few  people  know  al)out  it,  any- 
how, you  see.  It  pays  everj'  one  not  to. 
Well,  Mrs.  IxM?th  is  dismissed,  arranpre- 
ments  made,  T  take  him  in  a  motor  out 
here.  We  walk  throuf?h  the  hall,  and  the 
first  person  we  meet  here — ^frs.  Leeth. 
New  housekeeper.  It  seems  the  old  one 
died  of  heart-failure  ovcrnip^ht.  Doctor 
Jarvyse  finds  this  one,  by  frreat  good  luck 
just  out  of  a  job.  Highly  recommended 
by  Mr.  Absolom  Yail.  Never  occupied 
just  this  post,  apparently,  but  Jarvyse 
feels  perfectly  certain  she's  just  the  wom- 
an for  it.  I  don't  know  how  he  knew  it, 
but  she  certainly  is.  Best  woman  we 
ever  had." 

"How  perfectly  extraordinary'!  Was 
^Ir.  Vail  surprised?" 

"  Not  at  all.  He  just  smiled  politely, 
and  neither  of  'em  has  ever  discussed  it." 

"What  did  the  Countess  have  to  say?" 

"  Oh,  she  was  furious,  till  I  pointed  out 
that  we  couldn't  have  the  woman  in  a 
safer  place,  because  every  employee  signs 
a  bond  on  entering,  never  to  receive  by 
bequest  or  otherwise  a  penny  from  any 
patient.     We  all  sign." 

"  What  does  the  Italian  count  think 
of  it  all?" 

"Hannibale?  He's  all  right,  Ilan- 
nibale.  He  and  T  and  Barkington  had  a 
little  session  in  this  ver>^  room  about  a 
fortnight  ago.  I  was  saying  something 
aboTit  the  question  of  Mr.  Yail's  in- 
sanity, 

"  ^  Question  ?'  says  Barkington — ^  ques- 


tion?  Wliy,  there  is  no  question!  As  a 
man  of  science,  Count  Haunibale,  yuu 
know  as  well  as  I  do — ' 

'* '  But  I  am  not  a  man  of  science,  my 
dear  fellow — I'm  a  Roman,'  says  Hanni- 
bale,  grinning  away  (those  Italians  speak 
wonderful  English,  you  know)  ;  '  very  odd 
things  happen  in  Rome,  now  and  then, 
my  good   Barkington!'" 

I  looked  at  him  steadily.  He  sat  sur- 
rounded by  his  mysterious  electric  ma- 
chines under  shining  glass  domes,  among 
costly  leather-bound  volumes  whose  very 
titles  questioned  the  foundation  of  rea- 
son, telephones  and  telegrams  ready  to 
hand  upon  his  orderly  desk.  And  it 
seemed  to  me  that  he  smiled  mockingly 
at  me  Ixdiind  his  baffling  eye-glasses. 

"  I  don't  understand  you.  Will,"  I  said, 
slowly;  "  you  seem  to  be  leading  me  to  .  .  . 
do  you  mean  me  to  \inderstand  that  you 
believe  that  !Mrs.  Vail's — spirit — entered 
— came  back  ...  do  you  mean  you  tlu'nk 
Mr.  Vail  is  right  all  the  time?'' 

"Not  at  all.''  he  returned,  promptly. 
"I  acknowledge  no  such  conditions.  I 
know  nothing  of  spirits  nor  what  they  do. 
I  do  not  know  that  there  are  any.  I 
study  the  human  brain :  when  it  ceases  to 
respond  to  nervous  stimuli,  I  cease  to 
study  it,  that's  all." 

"  Then  why  do  you — why  do  you  look 
at  me  .  .  ." 

He  struck  his  fist  on  the  table. 

"  I  look  at  you,"  he  cried,  "  because  you 
amaze  me  so,  you  x>cople  who  assume  that 
3'ou  know  all  about  the  human  brain, 
Avhere  I  leave  off!  Granted  your  premises, 
yours  and  Trix's  and  the  Barkingtons', 
why  don't  you  believe  him?  I  should. 
Look  at  that  woman's  eyes!  Try  to  talk 
to  her !  Do  you  suppose  we  haven't  tried  ? 
Ask  Jarvyse  what  he's  got  out  of  her! 
Get  something  out  of  her  yourself!  Then 
ask  yourself:  if  what  Ahsolom  says  is  so, 
how  would  she  act  differently  from  the 
way  she  does  act? 

"  God !    I  wish  I  could  believe  him !" 

He  struck  the  desk  again,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  behind  his  glasses  he  scorned 
me  for  the  nondescript  I  was. 

I  went  quickly  out  of  the  office  into 
the  corridor.  I  would  find  Mrs.  Leeth 
and  have  it  out  with  her.  I  would — she 
stood  directly  in  front  of  me. 

"  Oh — how  do  you  do !"  I  stammered. 
Her  hands  were  full  of  cut  flowers. 
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"  How — how  do  you  feel  about  Mr. 
Vail?"  I  demanded,  brusquely. 

The  ordinary,  stocky,  black-dressed  fig- 
ure raised  its  head  slowly;  the  eyes  met 
mine. 

And  suddenly  1  knew  that  the  flowers 
in  her  hands  were  hyacinths,  hyacinths 
and  damp  fern  and  mignonette.  It  grew 
and  grew  and  surrounded  me  with  a  pene- 
trating cloud  of  rich  perfume — perfume 
and  old,  sweet  memories  that  cut  and 
soothed  at  once.  I  thought  of  the  lily-of- 
the-valley  bed  under  my  mother's  window 
and  her  brown,  brown  eyes  held  mine,  and 
she — my  mother,  back  again  and  smiling 
— filled  my  heart  so  full  that  I  stood 
drowned  in  the  old  days  and  listened  for 
the  school-bell  and  other  children's  voices ! 

It  seemed  that  it  had  all  been  a  mis- 
take, a  long  mistake,  and  she  had  been 
there  all  the  time  ...  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  sweet  and  certain  it  all  was. 

And  then  I  knew  the  odor  for  what 
it  was — hyacinth.  Hyacinths  in  a  round, 
spaded  bed,  with  a  robin  singing  near,  and 
myself  picking  a  stalk,  and  the  man 
stepping  up  behind  me  that  had  blotted 
out  all  the  other  men,  who  were  mistakes 
and  slipped  away  .  .  .  and  yet  we  would 
not  begin  again,  my  dearest!  No,  no, 
there  is  plenty  of  time! 

And  just  as  1  was  swimming  back, 
staring  at  her  eyes,  it  came  over  me  that 
there  had  been  hyacinths  on  the  piano, 
almost  overpowering  in  the  dusk  of  the 
room  that  will  always  be  nearest  to  me — 
I  hope  I  may  lie  there  dead.  I  was  play- 
ing Chopin,  and  life  looked  so  rich:  the 
boy  was  not  born  yet.  I  said  "  if  he 
should  die " — but  of  course  I  couldn't 
believe   that  he   would.     And   then — and 


then  it  was  as  if  he  had  not  died,  after 
all,  and  I  saw  this  had  been  a  mistake, 
too !  It  was  so  calm,  so  simple — no  shock 
at  all.  Why  had  I  never  known?  And 
all  this  while  the  girls  and  I  had  kept 
flowers  on  that  tiny,  tiny  grave!  I  must 
tell  his  father  .  .  . 

She  dropped  her  eyes  to  the  hyacinths 
and  I  put  my  hand  on  a  chair  to  steady 
myself.    My  cheeks  were  all  wet. 

"  Mr.  Vail  seems  very  contented,"  she 
said ;  "  of  course  I  am  accustomed  to 
looking  after  him." 

She  stepped  quietly  through  an  open 
door,  the  keys  jangling  softly  at  her  belt. 

I  went  South  with  my  husband  for  a 
fortnight,  and  on  my  return  Will  dined 
with  us. 

"  By  the  way,"  he  said,  '^  were  you  sur- 
prised at  Vail's  death?" 

It  was  three  days'  news  and  I  had 
forgotten  to  mention  it. 

"  He  never  was  the  same  after  the 
pneumonia,  and  he  worried  about  his 
daughter  Irene.  She  came  through  all 
right,  though.     Well,  he  was  over  sixty." 

"How — what  became  of  Mrs.  Leeth?" 
I  asked,  eagerly. 

He  smiled  oddly. 

"  Nobody  knows.  She's  never  been  seen 
since  the  funeral." 

"  Never  been  seen  ?  But  who  is  the 
housekeeper,  then?" 

"  Oh,  they've  got  another.  Never  '11  be 
Mrs.  Leeth's  equal,  though.  She  left  on 
the  first  of  the  month." 

"  But  when  she  was  paid  off,  didn't 
anybody  inquire — " 

"■  She  never  was  paid  off,"  he  said  quiet- 
ly, "  she  never  came  for  her  money." 
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vciitional  i<li'iis  (.f  tlic  lii>tMrical 
novelist,  ('ontirnis  tljc  iiiiprt's^ion  tliat 
truth  i<.  if  lint  straii^^T.  at  Ica^t  iiktc 
iiitercstin^r  tliaii  fiction.  On  tlu'  Vi'V^v 
(»f  tlic  lit'forniation.  ,»n(>  of  the  noMcst 
f»f  Kniilisli  houses  caused  its  traditions 
of  (lniu(>.tic  ocononiy  t(t  In-  minutely 
forniulate<l  in  a  hook,  whicii  has  survived 
all  the  vicissitu'les  of  four  eenlurie-. 
('oni|)ilcd  ill  i.Mi'.  it  was  lir-t  jiriiited 
in  177<>.  hy  ill-hup  I'crey.  of  halhul  faiiM'; 
and  though  v.ritcr-  on  Mn^lish  social 
life  have  us^d  it  as  freely  as  it  dc»er\('<, 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  ha>  at- 
tempted to  extract  fro?n  it  the  fiille-t 
possihlo  picture  rd'  home  life  in  a  ii:reat 
castle.  '^Phe  nean-st  approach  to  su<di  a 
picture  is  contained  in  Mr.  Ac  l-Oii- 
hlaiujue's     AiDHifs; 

of     tJir      IfoHSf      nf 

Pprci/,  a  hulk.v 
hook  i)rivatel.\ 
printed  for  t  h  e 
Duke  of  North- 
mnherland,  and  al- 
most inaceessihle 
to  the  fJT  e  n  e  r  a  1 
reader. 

Henry  Alp:enH)n 
Percy,  K.G.,  fifth 
(or,  as  some  reck- 
on, seventeenth) 
Earl  of  North- 
nmberland,  w  a  s 
Sreat-fU'r'oa  t -f^ra  n  d - 
son  to  Shake- 
speare's TTotspur, 
and   was   also   the 


The    hhad   Cook 
From   the  Lonierell  Psalter  (about  1320  a.d.) 


which  mu^t  he  multiplied  h\  ci.^lii  to 
lejircMiit  modern  values.  The  emhalm- 
im:  and  <'otTins  .-ost  i'l.'i  (i.v.  S(/. ;  the  wax 
iai»er>  and  torches,  t'SO;  the  .services  of 
:.'»()  iM-i(-t>  and  i.ood  cdcrk-.  t:41  \'.\s.  A,l.\ 
hut  hy  tar  '.he  hea\ic>t  item  was  a  dole 
of  '111.  ea<-h  to  the  ]:{,:;  h»  poor  tolk  who 
liock<Ml  to  llu'  hnrial-  tL^iit;  l.'J.v.  4^/.  The 
chapel  in  which  he  was  huri<'d  at  Bever- 
1<  y  .Min-tcr  ha-  Ikcu  much  defaced;  hut 
•  lie  toiiiK  of  jii-  ancr-trc-s  Idoiiea  still 
^laiid-  in  the  Min-tcr.  and  i-  faniou- 
anion;;  art-lo\(r>  as  one  cd"  the  most 
heautiful  (Jothic  .s<'j)nl(dires  in  the  W(U-ld. 
Henry  Algernon  he^^an  life  early.  11<- 
inherited  the  earldom  in  his  twelfth  year, 
held  one  of  the  commands  at  IJlacklu'al  h 
lield  in  his  twenty-fir-t .  and  was  still 
only  twenty-six  when  he  wa-  (diosen  to 
e-c<u-t  the  KiiLili-li  prince-s  Margaret  to 
her  weddinjz:  with 
dames  IV.  of 
Scotland.  On  this 
occjisioii  he  show- 
ed himself  "  more 
like  a  prince  than 
a  suhjeet  " ;  here 
also  he  probably 
earned  the  sur- 
name of  "  The 
Magnificent,"  and 
first  l)ej?an  to  en- 
cumber his  estate. 
The  Field  of  the 
doth  of  Gold 
added  to  his  em- 
barrassments, as 
to  those  of  many 
otluM*  nobles;  he 
h  a  d     to     borrow 
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a     double     Christian     name.       lie     sue-  quarter    of    his    yearly    income.      At    his 

ceeded  in  1489  to  a  father  who  had  been  death    he    left    debts    to    the    amount    of 

nnirdered   in   a   popular  revolt,   and  held  £17,000.     Yet,  in  spite  of  the  Earl's  sur- 

the  earldom  for  thirty-eip:ht  years.     The  name,  we  have  not  here  the  p^reatest  or 

accounts    of    his    father's    funeral    still  most  lavish  household  in  Eng-land  at  that 

exist;    it    cost    alto^-ether    about    £1,500,  time.      Northumberland's    l)rother-in-law, 


Alnwick   Castle,   Northumblrland 


the  ill-fated  Duke  of  Buckingham,  was 
nearly  three  times  as  wealthj^  and  the  sur- 
viving fragments  of  his  Household  Book 
show  him  entertaining  134  gentry  and 
325  meaner  folk  at  the  Whitsuntide  of 
1508.  But  Buckingham  was  the  richest 
peer  in  England;  and  the  scale  of  Percy's 
housekeeping  can  have  been  equalled  by 
few  others  in  the  country. 

Certainly  no  other  was  organized  on 
more  business-like  lines,  if  the  practice 
corresponded  at  all  to  the  theory.  This 
great  folio,  "  finely  engrossed  upon  a 
strong  thick  paper,"  shows  the  whole 
household  organized  like  a  little  kingdom. 
The  Earl  had  round  him  his  own  no- 
bility, the  Constables  and  Bailiffs  of  his 
several  castles,  who  took  their  regular 
terms  of  service  at  the  master's  court. 
His  written  and  sealed  warrants  for  kill- 
ing a  buck,  or  taking  a  couple  of  fat 
swans  for  the  household,  were  couched 
in  language  almost  as  solemn  as  an  Act 
of  Parliament.  The  Clerk  of  the  Kitchen 
was  of  the  Earl's  own  lineage;  all  the 
high  officers  were  doubtless  of  gentle 
blood,  and  their  board  in  hall  was  styled 
the  Knights'  Table.  Eleven  priests  were 
among  them,  with  a  Dean  of  the  Chapel 
at  their  head ;  and  these  great  officers  in 
general  formed  the  Council,  by  whose 
advice  he  made  laws  for  his  household. 
The  total  number  of  persons  provided 
for  was  lOf),  for  whose  maintenance  the 


sum  of  £1,000  was  set  apart.  But  many 
important  items  are  here  omitted,  and 
Mr.  de  Fonblanque  is  probably  right  in 
assuming  that  the  total  charge  of  the 
Earl's  housekeeping  at  his  two  castles  of 
Wressill  and  Leckinfield  was  not  less 
than  £1,500  a  year. 

For  even  Henry  the  Magnificent  could 
not  afford  to  live  at  either  of  his  two 
greatest  family  seats.  Like  others  of  his 
lineage,  he  kept  iVlnwick  and  Warkworth 
rather  as  garrisoned  fortresses  than  as 
dwelling-houses;  while  using  them  occa- 
sionally "  for  ceremonial  receptions  and 
state  visits,"  he  lived  almost  entirely  at 
the  Yorkshire  castles  already  mentioned, 
with  a  yearly  visit  to  Topcliffe.  His 
fifteen  or  twenty  other  castles  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  seem  to  have  seen  little 
of  him.  In  the  earlier  Middle  Ages,  the 
great  landowners  were  driven  by  hunger, 
it  may  almost  be  said,  from  place  to 
place.  Communications  were  so  difficult 
and  money  so  scarce  that  the  only  way 
of  thoroughly  exploiting  a  manor  was 
to  eat  it  up  oneself.  As  an  invading 
army  is  controlled  by  the  primal  necessity 
of  moving  forward  and  forward  to  avoid 
starvation,  so  the  baron  and  his  retainers 
had  soon  exhausted  the  year's  supplies 
of  a '  single  estate,  and  must  needs  pass 
on.  But  most  of  the  Percy  estates  were 
so  close  together  in  the  north,  commerce 
was    already    so    far   developed,    and    the 
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Karl  hiinsclf  was  so  oftiii  ahsi-nt  on 
liiisinc.-s  of  stato.  that  liis  liousoliold  was 
frcnorally  al)lo  to  avoi«l  any  umw  scrions 
(lisplaconu'nt  than  tho  iX'ritMlical  niitrra- 
tions  from  Wn-sill  to  Lt'ckintii'ld  an.l 
l>ac*k,  a  (li^tanc'c  of  st»nie  twenty  niilo-i. 
Those  t^ittinjrs.  liowcvor,  turnctl  I'vcry- 
lliinjx  np-idc  down  for  a  (hiy  <^r  two. 
For  the  Karl,  like  smaller  mm,  had  only 
one  set  of  movables  for  all  his  nsi- 
dences;  and,  as  snrvivin^^  docnm«nts 
testify,  lie  needed  a  far  i,T<at(r  train  for 
these  fX'riodical  jonrn«y<  than  f(»r  the 
contingent  <d*  r»-2:»  nun  at  who^c  licad 
he  served  in  ih.-  l-'i-.iicli  (•anipiiiizn  (d* 
151:1  Only  th.-  h.;i\i(-t  articles  were 
permanent  fixtur.-;  all  (■]-('  niii-t  l.c 
transjxirtod — \)v(U,  chairs,  tahlos,  kitchen 
ntensils,  han<;in.ux  for  doors  and  walls, 
and  even  jrlass  casements  for  the  win- 
dows. This  hook  throws  a  vivid  liizht  on 
pnch  phrases  as  ''  the  hmiLin;/  up  v.i  my 
Lord's  honse,"  or  ''  his  Lord<hip  svl  up 
his  hon-;e  a«ain,"  Sometim<'N  there  was 
a  i)nrtial  hreak-np  withi»iit  an  actual 
move;  when  my  Lord  "kept  his  secret 
honse,"  dlsmissinir  the  majority  of  his 
servants  to  live  on  hoard-wa^es  in  the 
villag:e,  and  retiring:  to  a  coriu^r  of  his 
own  castle  for  some  sneh  approach  to 
the  simple  life  as  his  modern  descendant 
might  enjoy  in  a  Iliprhland  shootinp:- 
box.  The  pronoral  miiirations,  when  they 
came,  followed  a  strict  routine;  each 
man  had  his  specified  share  of  horse  and 
vehicle  for  himself  and  his  Monginjj^s. 
A   single   paragrajdi    will    show   not   only 


hovv  carefully  evcrythincr  wa.s  organizetl 
heforehand,  hut  also  (what  nuiy  he  more 
unfamiliar  to  some  i-eatlers)  the  very 
primitive  sleepinir  arrang»'ments  which 
were  common  in  the  Middle  Ages.  "Item, 
it  is  ordained  at  ev»ry  K<'moval  that  the 
Dean,  Suhdcan.  I*riests.  (Jentlemen  and 
Children  of  my  L.t.!'-  chaiu-l,  with  the 
yeoiuan  and  (Jn-uu  (d'  the  Vestry,  shall 
have  appointed  theiu  two  carriages  nl 
ivery  Removal;  viz.,  one  for  their  IkmL; 
vi/.,  for  <J  pri<'-ts  ;J  heds  after  2  to  a 
he(l,  for  10  (ieiitlemen  of  tli<-  Chape!  :. 
iH'ds  after  2  to  a  Ud,  and  \'nv  r,  children 
2  Ix'ds  after  :^  to  a  Led,  and  a  hed  lor  tlu^ 
^'i'oman  and  (iiM)om."  Out.  (d"  all  the 
itlHcei-s  on  tli(-<>  occa<i(<ns,  high  and  low. 
six  <»nly  had  a  he<l  to  themselves,  and  not 
one  (d'  th(>  ciLiht  migratory  priests  was 
among  tlicM'  piivileued  few.  We  lind  even 
th<'  ^ixth  Larl  addn-sving  his  relative 
Thomas  Arundel  n-  '*  hedfellow '' ;  for 
they  had  Ih-cu  servants  together  in 
Wolsey's  stately   household. 

The  daily  lif<'  at  these  castles  is  very 
clearly  shown.  Matins  aiul  mass  at 
0  A.M.,  conducted  hy  the  fidl  choir  and 
four  of  the  priests  at  a  time.  Some  of 
the  priests  were  employed  as  accountants 
and  men  of  husiness,  an  ahuse  which 
had  long  caused  scandal,  hut  had  grown 
more  inveterate  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration. From  7  to  8.30  the  clerks  and 
other  officers  worked  in  the  counting- 
house,  making  out  "  hrevements,''  or 
written  ordei-s,  for  the  day;  "and  [it  is 
ordained]    that    there    be    no    breakfasts 
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Remains   of   Wressill   Castle,  Yorkshire,  in    1783 


delivered  unto  the  time  that  all  the 
officers  have  breved;  item,  that  the  said 
clerks  of  the  Brevements  allow  no  other 
bread,  ale,  beer,  wine,  flesh,  fish,  nor  none 
other  things  that  are  breved,  except  they 
see  good  cause;  and  if  they  think  the 
expense  be  too  much,  then  they  to  rea- 
son with  the  officers  why  it  is  so."  The 
EarFs  breakfast,  of  course,  came  first  of 
all ;  and  six  higher  officers,  with  a  Gentle- 
man-Usher  at  their  head,  waited  upon 
him  "from  vij.  of  the  clock  in  the  morn- 
ing to  X  of  the  clock  that  my  Lord  goes 
to  dinner."  This,  the  ordinary  medieval 
dinner-hour,  lasted  on  at  the  universities 
for  more  than  a  century  after  this  date, 
though  by  that  time  gentlemen  common- 
ly postponed  the  meal  till  eleven,  and 
merchants  till  twelve.  Eleven  remained 
the  genteel  dinner-hour  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
Earl's  dinner  lasted  two  hours:  not  that 
v/e  must  suppose  the  company  to  have 
eaten  steadily  all  that  time;  but  most 
would  sit  a  while  over  their  drink,  and 
then  the  servants  had  to  dine  in  their 
turn.  Eight  of  the  higher  officials,  in- 
cluding the  Dean  of  the  Chapel,  were 
indeed  privileged  to  "  sit  at  the  Knights' 


Board  in  my  Lord's  Great  Chamber  and 
to  dine  at  the  Eirst  Dinner  " ;  but  sixteen 
more  waited  upon  him  throughout  his 
meal,  and  took  their  dinner  afterward 
from  the  "  reversions,"  or  leavings. 
These  included  "my  Lord's  Second  Son 
to  serve  as  Carver ;  my  Lord's  Third  Son 
to  serve  as  Server,"  and  their  tutor. 
Eleven  others,  including  one  of  the 
priests,  sat  at  a  lower  table  at  the  first 
dinner  "'  and  awaited  upon  my  Lord  at 
after-dinner."  Having  dined  at  ten,  our 
Earl  was  quite  ready  for  evensong  and 
"  drinkings  "  at  three.  These  "  drink- 
ings  "  foreshadowed  our  afternoon  tea : 
cellar  and  buttery  were  officially  opened, 
and  for  a  short  time  all  the  domestics 
were  busy  serving  again.  At  four  o'clock, 
supper  came.  This  m^eal  lasted  three  hours ; 
not  only  had  the  Dean  and  the  Gentle- 
man-Usher and  the  younger  sons  to  take 
their  "  reversions  "  as  at  dinner,  but  now 
in  the  evening  the  company  would  sit 
longer  drinking  by  the  fire,  with  min- 
strelsy and  other  incentives  to  mirth. 
At  seven  o'clock  the  clerks  repaired  again 
to  their  counting-house  to  balance  the 
day's  reckonings.  At  nine  the  castle 
gates   were   always    shut,    "to   thentente 
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tliat  iin  s<.'rvant  ••f  my  Lorti's  >iiall  ftnuf 
in  at  the  saiil  ^aii>  tliat  «»ujrlit  to  U* 
within,  wliifli  art*  <»iii  nf  tlie  lioiisi?  at 
that  hour."  Tlic  same  hour  n^lcase*! 
most  ot  the  ilomestics  from  tlieir  \vt>rk; 
ami  the  Iiousehold  had  now  a  nine  liours' 
resi)ite  hefon*  the  morrow's  ma>s.  S«»me. 
no  (louht.  enjoyed  their  ale  hy  the  tire- 
side  for  an  hour  or  tw<»  lonjrer:  hut  we 
liave  the  most  definite  evidenee  tJiat 
few  sat  up  lonp  after  elo«iinj;-time.  In 
thes<'  two  castles,  avi-ra^injr  ovor  sixty 
ehaml)ers  apiece,  only  ninety-one  dozen 
candles  wvn*  oonsnme<l  elurinj:  th«' 
whole  yoar.  A  cnnsidcrahlc  fra<'tinn  of 
the  inmati's.  of  course,  had  little  to  do 
with  the  chamlx^rs  proper;  tluy  would 
sleep  in  wooden  l»arraeks  or  --IumN  huilt 
round  the  castle  court. 

We  are  here  far  fnuu  the  hau^lity  and 
unthinkiiip:  extra vaj::ance  of  a  c(.nven- 
tional  haron  of  romance.  From  the 
thirteenth  century  at  least  Oiowever  they 
may  have  done  in  earlier  times),  tlio  KuiX- 
li-li  nohility  were  not  ashamed  to  orpran- 
ize  their  estates  and  their  hous(^h(>lds  on 
strict  business  principles.  Still  ^Tcater 
was  the  need  of  order  in  this  sixteenth 
century,  when  the  feudal  nohility  were 
often  poorer  than  the  rapi<lly  jrrowinpr 
merchant-class,  and  when  social  and 
rdij^^ious  revoluti(>n  was  already  in  the 
air.  The  minuteness  of  th<"  Percy  house- 
hold re^ilations  is  simply  astouudimr. 
Let    us    taki'    breakfast    as    an    exami»le. 


A  j^'eutratinii  «.r  two  In'fore  this,  break 
la>t,  had  hardly  counted  as  a  meal;  when 
reeopnizetl  at  all.  it  was  simply  a  >uack. 
just  a  mouthful  and  a  sin<;K'  drau^dit 
to  wash  it  down,  which  the  hardy  man 
disdained  as  in  our  days  he  disdain- 
aftt»rnoon  tea.  Hut  manners  wire  now 
<hanjre<l;  more  than  four  papes  are  dt 
voted  to  a  siM'citication  of  the  P<'rc\ 
breakfast.  Ik-jrinnin^':  **  This  is  the  Ord*  i 
of  all  such  Hreakfasts  as  shall  be  allowc! 
daily  in  m,v  Lord's  house  every  Lent  .  .  . 
on  Sunday  (  Monday]  Tuesday  Thur- 
day  and  Saturday,  except  my  Lord's 
children,  which  shall  have  breakfasts 
ever>-  day  in  the  wi^'k."  My  Lord  an«l 
my  Lady  had  to^'ther  *'  a  Inaf  of  brea»l 
in  trenchers.  2  manchets.  a  <|uart  of  In^er, 
a  <|uart  «»f  wine,  two  piec<'s  of  salt  fish, 
>ix  baconned  lu-rrinp.  four  whit<*  herrinjr, 
or  a  di<h  of  sprats."  My  Lord  Percy  and 
Master  Percy.  a«re<l  about  ten  and  <i^ht, 
ba<l  "  half  a  loaf  of  household  bread,  a 
mancl'.et.  a  pottle  of  Ikmt,  a  dish  of  but- 
ter, a  pie<*e  of  salt  ti-^h.  a  dish  of  sprats, 
or  l)  whiti'  lu'rrinirs."  Then  conn's 
"  I^reakfast  for  the  Xun-y  for  my  Lady 
.Mar^'aret  and  Ma>ter  In^^ram  Percy: 
;;  manchet,  a  (piart  of  bet-r,  a  dish  of 
butter,  a  piece  of  salt  fish,  a  dish  of 
sprats  or  .1  wliite  herrinj;.''  And  so 
on.  through  "  lin-akfast  for  my  Lord's 
]^)n'thr<'U  and  head  otticers  of  house- 
ho]<l."  "  n'-^'akfa-^t  for  two  messes  of 
( H'ntlcnicn    «»'    tli"    cliapel    and    a    mess   of 
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Children,"  clo\Yn  to  the  Porter's  Lodge 
and  the  Stable.  It  may  be  as  well  to  ex- 
plain that  the  trenchers  were  slices  of 
bread,  used  by  the  upper  classes  as  dishes 
for  their  meat,  and  given  to  the  poor 
afterward;  that  a  manchet  was  a  loaf 
of  fine  bread,  and  a  pottle  contained 
half  a  gallon.  The  regular  allowance 
was  thus  one  quart  of  liquor  per  person. 
Of  the  nursery,  as  represented  by  Master 
Ingram,  I  shall  liave  to  speak  later. 

Meanwhile  these  details  strike  the  key- 
uote  of  baronial  housekeeping.  The  same 
minute  supervision  is  enjoined  on  every 
page.  No  contract  for  food  may  be  made 
without  reference  to  the  Earl  or  his 
council.  One  clerk  must  daily  inspect 
llie  caterer's  purchases,  and  reject  them 
summarily  ^"•'  if  it  be  not  able  stuff,  nor 
worth  the  price."  The  caterer  must  scour 
the  country  for  the  cheapest  bargains, 
"  and  to  buy  it  seldomest  about  where 
my  Lord  lieth,  except  it  may  be  as  good 
cheap  there  as  otherwhere."  The  clerks 
of  the  kitchen  are  to  watch  the  cooks 
"  striking  out  the  messes,"  and  make 
sure  that  each  carcase  shall  yield  a  cer- 
tain number — the  ox,  sixty-four  messes, 
llie  calf  sixteen,  the  sheep  twelve,  the 
stockfish  four,  and  so  on.  Still  more 
minute  are  the  brewery  instnu^tions  for 
TopclifF,  which  fill  three  pages  of  the 
book.  Four  different  problems  are  work- 
ed out:  (1)  to  brew  at  Wressill  and  carry 
the  beer  to  TopclifF;  (2)  to  carry  the 
malt  from  Wressill  to  Topclifl^,  and  there 


brew;  (3)  to  buy  malt  at  Topcliff  for  the 
local  brewing;  and  (4)  to  fetch  ale  ready- 
brewed  from  Ripon.  After  full  calcula- 
tion, the  steward  decides  in  favor  of  the 
second  course,  the  next  most  advan- 
tageous being  the  third,  which,  however, 
"  is  dearer  by  a  half  a  farthing  in  every 
gallon  save  7(^."  This  half-farthing  was 
worth  the  saving  in  a  household  which  con- 
sumed its  166  quarts  for  breakfast  alone. 
We  find  a  rtill  stronger  emphasis  on  small 
economies  in  a  long  document  setting 
forth  the  "  Defaults  "  of  the  past  year's 
housekeeping.  It  is  resolved  that  hence- 
forth no  white  salt  be  used  but  for  the 
table  or  delicate  cooking;  that  the  vinegar 
be  made  on  the  premises  "  of  the  broken 
wines  in  my  Lord's  house  " ;  that  bread, 
beer,  and  mustard  be  also  made  at  home, 
and  that  ^^  leather  pots  "  be  bought  to  re- 
place the  earthenware.  The  choice  of 
liousehold  vessels,  indeed,  is  remarkably 
utilitarian.  Of  course  the  Earl  had 
c|uanfities  of  valuable  silver  plate;  but 
this  was  apparently  little  used.  The 
yearly  estimate  was  for  the  hire  of  one 
hundred  dozen  of  "  rough  vessel,"  at  4:d. 
a  dozen,  the  hire  of  six  dozen  ^^  rough 
pewter  vessel,"  at  Qs.  Sd.  the  dozen,  and 
the  purchase  of  "two  garnish  [sets]  of 
counterfeit  vessel  after  256?.  the  garnish." 
Of  table  forks  there  is  no  mention;  fin- 
gers were  destined  to  be  the  only  forks 
for  some  time  yet.  Equal  economy  is 
evident  in  the  arrangements  for  fuel — 
the  fires  were  to  be  lighted  for  scarcely 
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more  flian  tlinv  nioiitlis  of  the  vf-ar, 
fntin  All-iiallous  to  Slirovotific — and  in 
tlio  careful  cnroliiu'iit  of  tlic  yearly 
riiristinn''-  hoxcs  and  similar  "tips/' 
Mvcn  tlic  <-liapol  offortorios  were  anenrato- 
ly  sealed  and  recorded;  the  T^arl  frave  to 
tlio  collection  s<'Vent'e<'n  times  yi'arly, 
making  a  snm  total  of  12«.  10^/.;  my 
J^ady's  total  amounted  to  7s.  lOj.,  anrl 
the  children's  to  l.v.  M)d. 

Tt  will  have  heen  noted  ahovc^  how 
strictly  the  household  allowed  for  Letiten 
fasts;  in  that  holy  season  the  ehildr^-n 
were  the  only  creatures  that  enjoyed  a 
hreakfast.  Af?ain,  Mondays  and  Satur- 
days in  Lent  were  called  "scamhlinj? 
days " — days  of  scramhled  or  scamped 
meals,  like  the  Sunday  sujjper  of  a  f?en- 
eration  a^o.  Moreover,  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays  throup:hout  the  year  are  care- 
fully distinpjuished  in  these  husiness  ac- 
counts; for  instance,  those  who  rode 
ahroad  on  the  Earl's  errands  were  al- 
lowed to  charp^e  twopence  each  for  two 
meals  on  "eating  days,"  hut  only  for  one 
meal  on  fast  days. 

Yet,  with  all  this  care  at  home,  Henry 
the  Magnificent  must  needs  contract 
dehts  ahroad.  and  point  a  sad  moral  hy 
his  death.  IFis  hrother-in-law  the  Earl 
of  Cumherland,  who  was  charfi^ed  with 
the    funeral    arrangements,    wrote    com- 


l)lainii 
nor  salt  fisl 


1^^   that 


1  wa^ 


iieitlier   heeves,    muttons, 
.  left   at  mv  Lord's  di-ath. 


and  only  20  marks  in  money,  which  is 
^IK-nt  lontr  a^'-o."  They  pledged  his  i)late 
for  t'fir.f;  (l.s-.  H,J.  to  the  Ahhot  of  St. 
]\rarA''s,  York,  "and  therewith  huried  the 
said  Lord."  Sadder  still  is  the  stor>'  of  the 
three  sons  who  meet  us  here  and  there  in 
this  Household  Book  of  1.512.  Henry, 
the  eldest,  was  then  in  liis  eleventh  year. 
Only  four  years  later  tliere  was  serious 
talk  of  marrying'-  him  to  Lady  Mary 
Talhot,  daufihter  of  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
hurv';  hut  fortune  reserved  him  to  play 
a  melancholy  part  in  one  of  the  great 
romances  of  histors\  He  was  sent  as  a 
youth  to  serve  at  Cardinal  Wolsey's 
court,  the  great  school  of  courtesy  and 
the  nursery  of  future  statesmen;  for  the 
great  Cardinal  had  among  his  five  hun- 
dred servants  no  less  than  sixt.y-five 
lords,  knights,  and  esquires.  LTere,  while 
Wolsey  was  closeted  with  the  King,  his 
servant,  George  Cavendish,  tells  us  how 
"  the  Lord  Percy  would  then  resort  for 
his  pastime  unto  the  Queen's  chamber, 
and  there  would  fall  in  dalliance  among 
the  Queen's  maidens,  being  at  the  last 
more  conversant  with  Mistress  Anne 
P>oleyn  than  with  any  other."  Anne 
was  fresh  from  her  seven  years'  stay  at 
the    French   court,   and    was   already   an 
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;u;complished  coquette  at  tlic)  agn  of  fif- 
(ccn.  It  is  probable  that  the  youii^'  pair 
plighted  thtjir  troth  to  each  other — 
iJiough  both  denied  it  afterward.  Cer- 
biinly  she  went  far  enough  in  two  or 
lliree  years  to  incur  the  King's  dis- 
p](3asure;  and  Wolsey,  who  had  always 
l;(;(!n  a  harsh  master  to  young  Percy, 
separated  the  boy  and  girl  in  a  very 
summary  fashion.  The  public  and  de- 
grading reprimand  which  the  old  Earl 
iuflicted  upon  his  son,  at  the  Cardinal's 
instigation,  may  be  read  in  Cavendish's 
Life  of  Wolsey.  Anne  was  sent  home  to 
f!(3r  father,  and  Percy  was  married  within 
1lie  year  to  Lady  Mary  Talbot,  who  cared 
no  more  for  him  than  he  for  her.  A 
<*iirious  document  preserved  among  tlie 
:1ate  papers  shows  the  pair  still  living 
under  the  Earl  of  Northum})erland's  roof, 
tvv^elve  years  after  their  marriage.  'J'heir 
P^;rsonal  subsistence  costs  the  Earl  only 
\-)S.  4(1.  a  week,  and  the  aggregate  board- 
wages  of  their  four  attendants,  six  shil- 
lings a  week.  "The  board-wages  of  the 
Said  Lord  Percy,"  when  his  father's 
< :;istle  was  shut  up,  are  specified  also,  but 
Ili(3  figures  are  unfortunately  obliterated. 
^'  My  Lady's  wardrobe "  was  valued  at 
iJlO  in  all;  her  father-in-law  had  once 
\)'\\(l  twice  that  sum  for  eleven  and  a  half 
v;jrds  of  gold  tissue  for  his  own  wear. 
When,  in  that  same  year,  the  Lord  Percy 
succeeded  to  his  father's  estates  and 
debts,  we  Dojtd  not  wonder  that  he  ad- 
mitted £1,000  of  personal  debts  also. 
His  health  was  })roken,  and  he  nevc;r  re- 
covered from  his  early  misfortunes.  Mr. 
de  Eonblanque  insists  that  no  trace  of 
his  pc^rsonal  f;xtravagance  can  be  found 
in  any  surviving  document;  yet  his  fa- 
ther had  publicly  branded  him  as  un- 
thrifty, and  so  the  public  named  him. 
Ill  health  and  ill  luck  pursued  him.  jfe 
was  chosen  by  the  King  to  arrest  his  old 
master,  Wolsey;  which  he  did  "  trembling, 
with  a  very  faint  and  soft  voice,'^  as  one 
who  neither  forgot  the  Cardinal's  past 
ill-treatment   nor   loved   the    occasion    of 


rcvcjngc.  Six  years  \i\.U\r  he  was  among 
the  twenty-six  pcHjrs  i)icked  out  to  sit  as 
judges  on  Anne  l^oleyn.  Jle  dared  not 
to  refuse  altogether,  but  pr(;s(;Titly  hur- 
ried out  of  the  court,  pl(;ading  a  sickncjss 
tfiat  was  doubtless  only  too  true.  Lliat 
same  year  brought  his  two  brothers  into 
disgrace;  and  witliin  tw<ilve  months 
Henry  the  Unthrifty  himself  was  dc^ad. 
There  remains  among  the  state  paf)ers 
of  this  reign  a  pathetic  list  of  his  debts, 
partly  to  mon(3y-l(ind<!rs,  but  mainly  to 
small  tradesmen  for  })read,  flour,  ale;,  and 
lire-wood;  the  total,  £1,701  O.s-.  ly^d. 

He  had  left  no  childr(;n,  and  the  title 
died  with  him;  for  Thomas,  the  second 
brother,  whom  in  th{i  Ifousehold  Look 
we  see  carving  befon;  his  fatlier  like 
Chaucer's  Squire,  join(;d  the  Pilgrimage 
of  Grace  in  1630,  and  was  beheaded. 
Ingram,  the  third,  whom  we  have  seem 
enjoying  his  manchet  and  (juart  of  beer 
in  the  nursery,  was  equally  guilty,  but 
somehow  escaped  with  attainder  and  im- 
prisonment in  the  Tower,  l^ikc;  many 
oth(ir  noble  captives,  he  carv(;d  his  name 
on  the  dungeon  wall,  with  tlx;  Anglo- 
Italian  motto  saro  fldeli,  "  I  will  be  faith- 
ful." Here  he  disappears  from  history 
until  more  than  a  c(jntury  later;  wIhmj 
James  Pijrcy,  the  trunk-maker  of  Dub- 
lin, founded  a  wild  claim  to  the  North- 
umberland title  on  his  alleged  descent 
from  this  attainted  youngest  son.  His 
opponents  naturally  unearthed  Sir  In- 
gram's will,  which  show(jd  him  to  have 
left  no  issue  but  an  illegitimate  daughtc^r. 
So  strangely  do  the  great  and  the  little 
jostle  each  other  in  any  true  picture  of 
the  past  that  is  i\}\]y  unrolled  b<;fore 
our  eyes!  Henry  the  Magnifie.(;nt,  whosfi 
plate  was  pawned  to  provide  the  funeral 
bake-meats;  Henry  tlif;  Thriftless,  be- 
loved of  Anne  Polr;yn  and  prosecuted  for 
those  tragi-comical  d(;bts  witli  tlieir  odd 
three-halfpence;  anri  finally  James,  tlie 
Dublin  trunk-maker,  who  thought  he 
must  be  an  (iarl  because  his  surname 
was  Percy! 
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A     STORY     IN     TWO     PARTS— PAkT     II 

BY   MARY    E.    WILKIXS    FREEMAN 


Mi; AN  TIME,  Annie  Hempstead  was 
travelling  to  Anderson  in  the 
jolting  trolley-car,  and  trying  to 
settle  her  emotions  and  her  outlook  upon 
life,  which  jolted  worse  than  the  car 
upon  a  strange  new  track.  She  had  not 
the  slightest  intention  of  giving  up  her 
plan,  but  she  realized  within  hersi'lf  the 
sensations  of  a  revolutionist.  Who  in  her 
family,  for  generations  and  generations, 
had  ever  taken  the  course  which  she  was 
taking?  She  was  not  exactly  frightened 
— Annie  had  splendid  courage  when  once 
her  blood  was  up — but  she  was  conscious 
of  a  tumult  and  grind  of  adjustment  to 
a  new  level  which  made  her  nenous. 

She  reached  the  end  of  the  car  line, 
then  walked  about  half  a  mile  to  her 
Aunt  Felicia  Hempstead's  house.  It  was 
a  handsome  house,  after  the  standard 
oi  nearly  half  a  century  ago.  It  had 
an  opulent  air,  with  its  swelling  breasts  of 
bay-windows,  through  which  showed  fine 
lace  curtains;  its  dormer-windows,  each 
with  its  carefully  draped  curtains;  its 
black-walnut  front  door,  whose  side-lights 
were  screened  with  medallioned  lace.  The 
house  sat  high  on  three  terraces  of  velvet- 
like grass,  and  was  surmounted  by  stone 
steps  in  three  instalments,  each  of  which 
was  flanked  by  stone  lions. 

Annie  mounted  the  three  tiers  of  steps 
between  the  stone  lions  and  rang  the 
front  door-bell,  wdiich  was  polished  so 
brightly  that  it  wanked  at  her  like  a 
brazen  eye.  Almost  directly  the  door  was 
opened  by  an  immaculate,  white-capped 
and  w^hite-aproned  maid,  and  Annie  was 
ushered  into  the  parlor.  When  Annie 
had  been  a  little  thing  she  had  been 
enamored  of  and  impressed  by  the 
splendor  of  this  parlor.  Now  she  had 
doubts  of  it,  in  spite  of  the  long,  mag- 
nificent sweep  of  lace  curtains,  the  sheen 
of  carefully  kept  upholstery,  the  gleam 
of  alabaster  statuettes,  and  the  even  piles 


of    gilt-e<lged    books    ui>on    the    polished 
tal>k^. 

Soon  Urs.  Felicia  Hempstead  enten  d, 
a  tall,  well-set-up  woman,  with  a   hand- 
some face  and  1<e<'n  eyes.     She  wore  her 
usual      morning     costume — a     breakfast 
sac(iue   of    bhick   silk   profusely   trimmed 
with   lace,   and   a   black  silk   skirt.     She     ' 
kissed  Annie,  with  a  slight  peck  of  closely 
set    lips,    for   she    liked    her.      Then    she 
sat  down  opposite  her  and  regarded  her 
with   as  much  of  a  smile  as  her  sternly 
set   mouth   could   manage,   and   inquired 
politely    regarding    her   healtli   and   that 
of   the    family.      When    Annie    broached     j 
the  subject  of  her  call,  the  set  calm   of    \ 
her  face  relaxed,  and  she  nodded. 

"  I  know  what  your  sisters  are.  You 
need  not  explain  to  me,"  she  said. 

"  But,"  returned  Annie,  "  I  do  not 
think  they  realize.  It  is  only  l)e- 
cause  I — " 

"  Of  course,"  said  Felicia  Hempstead. 
"  It  is  because  they  need  a  dose  of  bitter 
medicine,  and  you  hope  they  will  be  the 
better  for  it.  I  understand  you,  my  dear. 
You  have  spirit  enough,  but  you  don't 
get  it  up  often.  That  is  w^here  they  make 
their  mistake.  Often  the  meek  are  meek 
from  choice,  and  they  are  the  ones  to 
beware  of.  I  don't  blame  you  for  trying 
it.  And  you  can  have  Effie  and  welcome. 
I  warn  you  that  she  is  a  little  wearing. 
Of  course  she  can't  help  her  affliction, 
poor  child,  but  it  is  dreadful.  I  have  had 
her  taught.  She  can  read  and  write  very 
well  now,  poor  child,  and  she  is  not  lack- 
ing, and  I  have  kept  her  well  dressed. 
I  take  her  out  to  drive  w^ith  me  every 
day,  and  am  not  ashamed  to  have  her 
seen  with  me.  If  she  had  all  her  facul- 
ties she  would  not  be  a  bad-looking  little 
girl.  Now,  of  course,  she  has  something 
of  a  vacant  expression.  That  comes,  I 
suppose,  from  her  not  being  able  to  hear. 
She  has   learned  to  speak  a  few  words, 
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but  I  don't  encourage  her  doing  that 
before  people.  It  is  too  evident  that 
there  is  something  wrong.  She  never 
gets  off  one  tone.  But  I  will  let  her 
speak  to  you.  She  will  be  glad  to  go 
v/ith  you.  She  likes  you,  and  I  dare 
say  you  can  put  up  with  her.  A  woman, 
when  she  is  alone,  will  make  a  companion 
of  a  brazen  image.  You  can  manage  all 
right  for  everything  except  her  clothes 
aud  lessons.     I  will  pay  for  them." 

"  Can't  I  give  her  lessons  ?" 

'^  Well,  you  can  try,  but  I  am  afraid 
you  will  need  to  have  Mr.  Freer  come 
over  once  a  week.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
quite  a  knack  to  teach  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  You  can  see.  I  will  have  Effie 
come  -in  and  tell  her  about  the  plan.  I 
wanted  to  go  to  Europe  this  summer,  and 
did  not  know  how  to  manage  about  Effie. 
It  will  be  a  godsend  to  me,  this  arrange- 
ment, and  of  course  after  the  year  is  up 
she  can  come  back." 

With  that  Eelicia  touched  a  bell,  the 
maid  appeared  with  automatic  readiness, 
and  presently  a  tall  little  girl  entered. 
She  was  very  well  dressed.  Her  linen 
frock  was  hand-embroidered,  and  her 
shoes  were  ultra.  Her  pretty  shock  of 
fair  hair  was  tied  with  Erench  ribbon  in 
a  fetching  bow,  and  she  made  a  courtesy 
which  would  have  befitted,  a  little  prin- 
cess. Poor  Effie's  courtesy  was  the  one 
feature  in  which  Eelicia  Hempstead  took 
pride.  After  making  it  the  child  always 
glanced  at  her  for  approval,  and  her  face 
lighted  up  with  pleasure  at  the  faint 
smile  which  her  little  performance 
evoked.  Effie  would  have  been  a  pretty 
little  girl  had  it  not  been  for  that  vacant, 
bewildered  expression  of  which  Eelicia 
had  spoken.  It  was  the  expression  of 
one  shut  up  with  the  darkest  silence  of 
life,  that  of  her  own  self,  and  beauty  was 
incompatible  with  it. 

Eelicia  placed  her  stiff  forefinger  upon 
her  own  lips  and  nodded,  and  the  child's 
face  became  transfigured.  She  spoke  in 
a  level,  awful  voice,  utterly  devoid  of  in- 
flection, and  full  of  fright.  Her  voice 
was  as  the  first  attempt  of  a  skater  upon 
ice.     However,  it  was  intelligible. 

"  Good  morning,"  said  she.  "  I  hope 
you  are  well."  Then  she  courtesied 
again.  That  little  speech  and  one  other 
— "  Thank  you,  I  am  very  well," — were 
all    that    she   had    mastered.      Effie's    in- 


struction had  begun  rather  late,  and  her 
teacher  was  not  remarkably  skilful. 

When  Annie's  lips  moved  in  response, 
Effie's  face  fairly  glowed  with  delight 
and  affection.  The  little  girl  loved 
Annie.  Then  her  questioning  eyes 
sought  Eelicia,  who  beckoned,  and  drew 
from  the  pocket  of  her  rustling  silk  skirt 
a  tiny  pad  and  pencil.  Efiie  crossed  the 
room  and  stood  at  attention  while 
Eelicia  wrot-e.  When  she  had  read  the 
words  on  the  pad  she  gave  one  look  at 
Annie,  then  another  at  Eelicia,  who 
nodded. 

Effie  courtesied  before  Annie  like  A 
fairy  dancer.  '^  Good  morning.  I  hope 
you  are  well,"  she  said.  Then  she 
courtesied  again  and  said,  "  Thank  you, 
I  am  very  well."  Her  pretty  little  face 
was  quite  eager  with  love  and  pleasure, 
and  yet  there  was  an  effect  as  of  a  veil 
before  the  happy  emotion  in  it.  The 
contrast  between  the  awful,  level  voice 
and  the  grace  of  motion  and  evident  de- 
light at  once  shocked  and  compelled  pity. 
Annie  put  her  arms  around  Effie  and 
kissed  her. 

"  You  dear  little  thing,"  she  said, 
quite  forgetting  that  Effie  could  not  hear. 

Eelicia  Hempstead  got  speedily  to 
work,  and  soon  Effie's  effects  were  packed 
and  ready  for  transportation  upon  the 
first  express  to  Lynn  Corners,  and  Annie 
and  the  little  girl  had  boarded  the  trolley 
thither. 

Annie  Hempstead  had  the  sensation 
of  one  who  takes  a  cold  plunge,  half 
pain  and  fright,  half  exhilaration  and 
triumph,  when  she  had  fairly  taken  pos- 
session of  her  grandmother's  house. 
There  was  genuine  girlish  pleasure  in 
looking  over  the  stqck  of  old  china  and 
linen  and  ancient  mahoganies,  in  start- 
ing a  fire  in  the  kitchen  stove,  and 
preparing  a  meal,  the  written  order  for 
which  Effie  had  taken  to  the  grocer  and 
butcher.  There  was  genuine  delight  in 
sitting  down  with  Effie  at  her  very  own 
table,  spread  with  her  grandmother's  old 
damask  and  pretty  dishes,  and  eating, 
without  hearing  a  word  of  unfavorable 
comment  upon  the  cookery.  But  there 
was  a.  certain  pain  and  terror  in  tramp- 
ling upon  that,  which  it  was  difficult  to 
define,  either  her  conscience  or  sense  of 
the  divine  right  of  the  conventional. 

But  that  night  after  Effie  had  gone  to 
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bed,  and  the  house  was  set  to  rights,  and 
she  ill  her  cool  muslin  was  sitting:  on  the 
front  door-step,  undt^r  the  hooded  trellis 
covered  with  wistaria,  she  was  conscious 
of  entire  eraaiicipatiuii.  She  fairly 
gloated  over  her  new  estate. 

*'  To-night  one  of  the  others  will  rtally 
have  to  get  tlie  8upi)er.  and  wash  tlio 
dishes,  and  not  be  abb-  t<>  say  she  did  it 
aiul  I  didn't,  when  I  did,"  Annie  thought, 
with  unholy  joy.  She  knew  perfectly 
well  that  her  view-point  was  not  sancti- 
fied, but  slie  felt  that  she  must  allow  Ikt 
soul  to  have  its  little  witch-caper  or  she 
could  not  answer  for  the  consequences. 
There  might  result  spiritual  atrophy, 
whieh  woidd  be  much  more  disastrous 
than  sin  and  repentance.  It  was  eitlier 
the  continuance  of  her  old  life  in  her 
father's  house,  which  was  the  ignominious 
and  harmful  one  of  the  scapegoat,  or  this. 
She  at  last  revelkxl  in  this.  Here  she 
vs-as  mistress.  Here  what  she  did,  she 
did,  and  what  she  did  not  do  rcmaine<I 
undone.  Here  her  silence  was  her  in- 
vincible weapon.     Here  she  was  free. 

The  soft  summer  night  enveloped  her. 
The  air  was  sweet  with  flowers  and  the 
grass  which  lay  still  unraked  in  her  fa- 
ther's yard.  A  momentary  feeling  of  impa- 
tience seized  her,  then  she  dismissed  it, 
and  peace  came.  What  had  she  to  do 
with  that  hay?  Her  father  would  be 
obliged  to  buy  hay  if  it  were  not  raked 
over  and  dried,  but  what  of  that  ?  She 
liad  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

She  heard  voices  and  soft  laughter.  A 
dark  shadow  passed  along  the  street. 
Her  heart  quickened  its  beat.  The  shad- 
ow turned  in  at  her  father's  gate.  There 
was  a  babel  of  welcoming  voices,  of  which 
Annie  could  not  distinguish  one  artic- 
ulate word.  She  sat  leaning  forward, 
her  eyes  intent  upon  the  road.  Then 
she  heard  the  click  of  her  father's  gate 
and  the  dark,  shadowy  figure  reappeared 
in  the  road.  Annie  knew  who  it  was; 
she  knew  that  Tom  Reed  was  coming  to 
see  her.  For  a  second,  rapture  seized 
her,  then  dismay.  How  well  she  knew 
her  sisters,  how  very  well!  Not  one  of 
them  would  have  given  him  the  slightest 
inkling  of  the  true  situation.  They 
would  have  told  him,  by  the  sweetest  of 
insinuations  rather  than  by  straight 
statements,  that  she  had  left  her  father's 
roof   and   come   over  here,   but   not   one 


wor<l  would  have  beeu  told  him  con- 
cerning lier  vow  of  silence.  Tliey  would 
leave  that  for  him  to  discover,  to  hi^ 
amazement  and  anger. 

Annie   rose   and    tleil.      She   closed   th«> 
door,  turned  the  key  softly,  and  ran  up- 
stairs  in    the   dark.      Kneeling   before   n 
window  on  the  farther  side  from  her  obi 
home,   she   wat«'he<l   with   eager  eyes   th. 
young  man   oi>en   the  gate  an<l  come  \\]> 
the     path     betw€*en     the     old  -  fashion*  ; 
shrubs.     The  clcve-like  fragrance  of  tl: 
pinks   in    the   border  can>e   in    her   fa(  ■ 
Annie  watcluHl  Tom  Keed  disappear  1m 
neath  the  tn'llisc^l  hood  of  the  door,  tli^  ii 
tl)e  bell  tinkled  through  the  house. 

It  seeiiM'd  to  Annie  that  she  heard  it 
as  slie  had  never  heanl  anything  before. 
Every  nerve  in  her  body  seemed  urging 
lier  to  rise  and  go  down-stairs  and  admit 
this  young  man  whom  she  lov(^.  But  her 
will,  turned  uixm  itself,  kept  lier  back. 
She  could  not  rise  and  go  down ;  eorae- 
thing  stronger  than  her  owti  wish  re- 
strained her.  She  suffered  horribly,  but 
she  remaine<l.  The  bell  tinkled  again. 
There  was  a  pause,  then  it  sounded  for 
the  third  time. 

Annie  leaned  against  the  window, 
faint  and  trembling.  It  was  rather  hor- 
rible to  continue  such  a  fight  between  will 
and  inclinatinn,  but  she  held  out.  She 
would  not  have  been  herself  had  she  not 
done  so.  Then  she  saw  Tom  Reed's  fig- 
ure emerge  from  under  the  shadow  of 
the  door,  pass  dovm  the  path  between  the 
sweet-flowering  shrubs,  seeming  to  stir 
up  the  odor  of  the  pinks  as  he  did  so. 
He  started  to  go  do^\^l  the  road,  then 
Annie  heard  a  loud,  silvery  call,  with  a 
harsh  inflection,  from  her  father's  house. 
"  Imogen  is  calling  him  back,'^  she 
thought. 

Annie  was  out  of  the  room,  and  slip- 
ping softly  do-wTi-stairs  and  out  into  the 
yard,  crouched  close  to  the  fence  over- 
grown with  sweetbrier,  its  foundation  hid- 
den in  the  mallow,  and  there  she  listened. 
She  wanted  to  know  what  Imogen  and 
her  other  sisters  were  about  to  say  to 
Tom  Reed,  and  she  meant  to  know.  She 
heard  every  word.  The  distance  was  not 
great,  and  her  sisters'  voices  carried  far, 
in  spite  of  their  honeyed  tones  and  ef- 
forts toward  secrecy.  By  the  time  Tom 
had  reached  the  gate  of  the  parsonage 
they  had  all  crowded  down  there,  a  flut- 
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tering  assembly  in  their  snowy  summer 
muslins,  like  white  doves.  Annie  heard 
Imogen  first.  Imogen  was  always  the 
ringleader. 

"  Couldn't  you  find  her  ?"  asked 
Imogen. 

"  No.  Eang  three  times/'  replied  Tom. 
He  had  a  boyish  voice,  and  his  chagrin 
showed  plainly  in  it.  Annie  knew  just 
how  he  looked,  how  dear  and  big  and 
foolish,  with  his  handsome,  bewildered 
face,  blurting  out  to  her  sisters  his  dis- 
appointment, with  innocent  faith  in 
their  sympathy. 

Then  Annie  heard  Eliza  speak  in  a 
small,  sweet  voice,  which  yet,  to  one  who 
understood  her,  carried  in  it  a  sting  of 
malice.    "  How  very  strange !"  said  Eliza. 

Jane  spoke  next.  She  echoed  Eliza, 
but  her  voice  was  more  emphatic,  and 
seemed  multiple,  as  echoes  do.  "Yes, 
very  strange  indeed,''  said  Jane. 

"  Dear  Annie  is  really  very  singular 
lately.  It  has  distressed  us  all,  especially 
father,"  said  Susan,  but  deprecatingly. 

Then  Imogen  spoke,  and  to  the  i)oint. 
"  Annie  must  be  in  that  house,"  said 
she.  "  She  went  in  there,  and  she  could 
not  have  gone  out  without  our  seeing 
her." 

Annie  could  fairly  see  the  toss  of 
Imogen's  head  as  she  spoke. 

"  What  in  thunder  do  you  all  mean  ?" 
asked  Tom  Reed,  and  there  was  a  blunt- 
ness,  almost  a  brutality,  in  his  voice 
which  was  refreshing. 

"  I  do  not  think  such  forcible  lan- 
guage is  becoming,  especially  at  the 
parsonage,"  said  Jane. 

Annie  distinctly  heard  Tom  Reed 
snort.  '•  Hang  it  if  I  care  whether  it  is 
becoming  or  not,"  said  he. 

"  You  seem  to  forget  that  you  are 
addressing  ladies,  sir,"  said  Jane. 

"  Don't  forget  it  for  a  blessed  minute," 
returned  Tom  Reed.  "  Wish  I  could. 
You  make  it  too  evident  that  you  are — 
ladies,  with  every  word  you  speak,  and 
all  your  beating  about  the  bush.  A  man 
would  blurt  it  out,  and  then  I  would 
know  where  I  am  at.  Hang  it  if  I  know 
now.  You  all  say  that  your  sister  is 
singular,  and  that  she  distresses  your 
father,  and  you  " — addressing  Imogen — 
'^  say  that  she  must  be  in  that  house. 
You  are  the  only  one  who  does  make  a 
dab  at  speaking  out ;  I  will  say  that  much 


for  you.     Now,  if  she  is  in  that  house, 
what  in  thunder  is  the  matter?" 

"  I  really  cannot  stay  here  and  listen 
to  such  profane  language,"  said  Jane, 
and  she  flitted  up  the  path  to  the  house 
like  an  enraged  white  moth.  She  had  a 
fleecy  white  shawl  over  her  head,  and  her 
pale  outline  was  triangular. 

"  If  she  calls  that  profane,  I  pity  her," 
said  Tom  Reed.  He  had  known  the  girls 
since  they  w^ere  children,  and  had  never 
liked  Jane.  He  continued,  still  address- 
ing Imogen.  "  Eor  Heaven's  sake,  if  she 
is  in  that  house,  what  is  the  matter?" 
said  he.  "Doesn't  the  bell  ring?  Yes, 
it  does  ring,  though  it  is  as  cracked  as 
the  devil.  I  heard  it.  Has  Annie  gone 
deaf?  Is  she  sick?  Is  she  asleep?  It 
is  only  eight  o'clock.  I  don't  believe  she 
is  asleep.  Doesn't  she  want  to  see  me? 
Is  that  the  trouble?  What  have  I  done? 
Is  she  angry  with  me  ?" 

Eliza  spoke,  smoothly  and  sweetly. 
"  Dear  Annie  is  singular,"  said  she. 

"  Wliat  the  dickens  do  you  mean  by 
singular  ?  I  have  known  Annie  ever  since 
she  was  that  high.  It  never  struck  me 
that  she  was  any  more  singular  than 
other  girls,  except  she  stood  an  awful  lot 
of  nagging  without  making  a  kick. 
Here  you  all  say  she  is  singular,  as  if 
you  meant  she  was  " — Tom  hesitated  a 
second — "  crazy,"  said  he.  "  Now,  I 
know  that  Amiie  is  saner  than  any  girl 
around  here,  and  that  simply  does  not 
go  down.  What  do  you  all  mean  by 
singular  ?*' 

"  Dear  Annie  may  not  be  singular,  but 
her  actions  are  sometimes  singular,"  said 
Susan.    "  We  all  feel  badly  about  this." 

"  You  mean  her  going  over  to  her 
grandmother's  house  to  live?  I  don't 
know  whether  I  think  that  is  anything 
but  horse-sense.  I  have  eyes  in  my  head, 
and  I  have  used  them.  Annie  has  worked 
like  a  dog  here;  I  suppose  she  needed  a 
rest" 

"We  all  do  our  share  of  the  work," 
said  Eliza,  calmly,  "but  we  do  it  in  a 
different  way  from  dear  Annie.  She 
makes  very  hard  work  of  work.  She 
has  not  as  much  system  as  we  could  wish. 
She  tires  herself  unnecessarily." 

"Yes,  that  is  quite  true,"  assented 
Imogen.  "Dear  Annie  gets  very  tired 
over  the  slightest  tasks,  whereas  if  she 
went  a  little  more  slowly  and  used  more 
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systoiii.  the  work  would  1)0  accomplished 
e<iiially  well  and  with  no  fatipriie.  There 
are  five  of  us  to  do  the  work  here,  and 
the  house  is  ver>'  convenient." 

There  was  a  silence.  Tom  Keed  was 
bewildered.  "  But — doesn't  she  want  to 
see  moT'  he  asked,  finally. 

"  Dear  Annie  takes  vi'r>'  sin^^dar  no- 
tions sometimes."  said  Eliza,  softly. 

'^  If  she  took  a  notion  not  to  po  to  the 
door  when  she  heard  the  hell  rinp;,  she 
simply  wouldn't."  said  Tmopren.  whose 
hluntness  of  speech  was,  after  all,  a  re- 
lief. 

"  Then  you  mean  that  you  think  she 
took  a  notion  not  to  go  to  the  door?" 
asked  Tom.  in  a  desperate  tone. 

"Dear  Annie  is  very  singular,''  said 
Eliza,  with  such  softness  and  delihera- 
tion  that  it  was  like  a  minor  chord  of 
music. 

"Do  you  know  of  anythiufr  she  ha=5 
ac:ainst  me?"  asked  Tom  of  Imogen,  but 
Eliza  answered  for  her. 

"  Dear  Annie  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
making  confidantes  of  her  sisters,"  said 
she  "  but  we  do  know  that  she  sometimes 
takes  unwarranted  dislikes." 

"  Whicb  time  generally  cures,"  said 
Susan. 

"  Oh  yes,"  assented  Eliza,  "  whicb  time 
generally  cures.  She  can  have  no  reason 
whatever  for  avoiding  you.  You  have 
always  treated  her  weU." 

''  I  have  always  meant  to,"  said  Tom, 
so  miserably  and  belplessly  that  Annie, 
listening,  felt  her  heart  go  out  to  this 
young  man,  badgered  by  females,  and  she 
formed  a  sudden  resolution. 

"  You  have  not  seen  very  much  of  her, 
anyway,"  said  Imogen. 

"  I  have  always  asked  for  her,  but  T 
understood  she  was  busy,"  said  Tom, 
"  and  that  was  the  reason  why  I  saw  her 
so  seldom." 

"Oh,"  said  Eliza,  "busy!"  She  said 
it  with  an  indescribable  tone. 

"  If,"  supplemented  Imogen,  "  there 
was  system,  there  would  be  no  need  of 
any  one  of  us  being  too  busy  to  see 
our  friends." 

"  Then  she  has  not  been  busy  ?  She 
has  not  wanted  to  see  me?"  said  Tom. 
"  I  think  I  understand  at  last.  I  have 
been  a  fool  not  to  before.  You  girls 
have  broken  it  to  me  as  well  as  you  could. 
Much  obliged,  I  am  sure.     Good  night." 


"  \\'««ii't  you  vi>mv  in^'  asked  Imogen. 

*'  V\\'  might  have  some  nnisie."  said 
Eliza. 

*■  And  there  is  an  orange  cake,  and  I 
will  make  colTee,''  said  Susan. 

Annie  reflected  rapidly  how  she  herself 
had  made  that  orange  cake,  and  what 
ouerr  coffee  Susan  would  l>e  apt  to  con- 
coct. 

"  Xo,  thank  you."  said  Tom  Reed, 
briskly.  "  I  will  droj)  in  another  eve- 
ning. Think  I  nuist  go  home  now.  I 
have  some  important  letters.  Good  night, 
,ill." 

Annie  nuidr  a  soft  rush  to  the  gatr, 
crouching  low  that  her  sisters  might  not 
see  her.  They  flocked  into  the  house  with 
irascible  munnurings,  like  scolding  birds, 
while  Annie  stole  across  the  grass,  which 
ba(l  Ix'gun  to  glisten  with  silver  wheel- 
of  dew.  She  held  her  skirts  closely 
wrapped  around  her,  and  stepped  through 
a  gap  in  the  shrubs  beside  the  walk,  then 
sped  swiftly  to  the  gate.  She  reached  it 
just  as  Tom  Reed  was  passing  with  a 
quick  stride. 

"  Tom,'"  said  Annie,  and  the  young  man 
stopped  short. 

lie  looked  in  her  direction,  but  she  stood 
close  to  a  great  snowball  bush,  and  her 
dress  was  green  muslin,  and  he  did  not 
see  her.  Thinking  that  he  had  been  mis- 
taken, he  started  on,  when  she  called 
again,  and  this  time  she  stepped  apart 
from  the  bush,  and  her  voice  sounded 
clear  as  a  flute. 

"  Tom,"  she  said.  "  Stop  a  minute, 
please." 

Tom  stopi)ed  and  came  close  to  her.  In 
the  dim  light  she  could  see  that  his  face 
was  all  aglow,  like  a  chikFs,  with  delight 
and  surprise. 

"Is  that  you,  Annie?"  he  said. 

"  Yes.    I  want  to  speak  to  you,  please." 

"  I  have  been  here  before,  and  I  rang 
the  bell  three  times.  Then  you  were  out, 
although  your  sisters  thought  not." 

"  No,  I  was  in  the  house." 

"You  did  not  hear  the  bell?" 

"  Yes,  I  heard  it  every  time." 

"Then  why—?" 

"  Come  into  the  house  with  me  and  I 
will  tell  you,  at  least  I  will  tell  you  all 
1  can." 

Annie  led  the  way  and  the  young  man 
follo^ved.  He  stood  in  the  dark  entrj' 
while    Annie   lit   the   parlor   lamp.      The 
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room  was  on  the  farther  side  of  the  house 
from  the  parsonage. 

"  Come  in  and  sit  down,"  said  Annie. 
Then  the  young  man  stepped  into  a  room 
which  was  pretty  in  spite  of  itself.  There 
was  an  old  Brussels  carpet  with  an  enor- 
mous rose  pattern.  The  haircloth  fur- 
niture gave  out  gleams  like  black  dia- 
monds under  the  light  of  the  lamp.  In 
a  corner  stood  a  whatnot  piled  with 
branches  of  white  coral  and  shells. 
Annie's  grandfather  had  been  a  sea- 
captain,  and  many  of  his  spoils  were  in 
the  house.  Possibly  Annie's  own  occupa- 
tion of  it  was  due  to  an  adventurous 
strain  inherited  from  him.  Perhaps  the 
same  impulse  which  led  him  to  voyage  to 
foreign  shores  had  led  her  to  voyage 
across  a  green  yard  to  the  next  house. 

Tom  Heed  sat  down  on  the  sofa.  An- 
nie sat  in  a  rocking-chair  near  by.  At 
her  side  was  a  Chinese  teapoy,  a  nest  of 
lacquer  tables,  and  on  it  stood  a  small, 
squat  idol.  Annie's  grandmother  had 
been  taken  to  task  by  her  son-in-law,  the 
Reverend  Silas,  for  harboring  a  heathen 
idol,  but  she  had  only  laughed. 

"  Guess  as  long  as  I  don't  keep  heathen 
to  bow  down  before  him,  he  can't  do  much 
harm,"  she  had  said. 

Now  the  grotesque  face  of  the  thing 
seemed  to  stare  at  the  two  Occidental 
lovers  with  the  strange,  calm  sarcasm  of 
the  Orient,  but  they  had  no  eyes  or 
thought  for  it. 

"  Why  didn't  you  come  to  the  door 
if  you  heard  the  bell  ring?"  asked  Tom 
Reed,  gazing  at  Annie,  slender  as  a 
blade  of  grass  in  her  clinging  green  gown. 

^^  Because  I  was  not  able  to  break  my 
will  then.  I  had  to  break  it  to  go  out  in 
the  yard  and  ask  you  to  come  in,  but  when 
the  bell  rang  I  hadn't  got  to  the  point 
w^here  I  could  break  it." 

"  What  on  earth  do  you  mean,  Annie  ?" 

Annie  laughed.  "  I  don't  wonder  you 
ask,"  she  said,  "  and  the  worst  of  it  is 
I  can't  half  answer  you.  I  wonder  how 
much,  or  rather  how  little,  explanation 
will  content  you?" 

Tom  Reed  gazed  at  her  with  the  eyes 
of  a  man  who  might  love  a  woman  and 
have  infinite  patience  with  her,  rele- 
gating his  lack  of  understanding  of  her 
woman's  nature  to  the  background,  as  a 
thing  of  no  consequence. 

"  Mighty  little  will  do  for  me,"  he  said, 


"  mighty .  little,   Annie   dear,   if  you  will 
only  tell  a  fellow  you  love  him." 

Annie  looked  at  himi,  and  her  thin, 
sweet  face  seemed  to  have  a  luminous 
quality,  like  a  crescent  moon.  Her  look 
was  enough. 

"  Then  you  do?"  said  Tom  Reed. 

"  You  have  never  needed  to  ask,"  said 
Annie.     "  You  knew." 

"  I  haven't  been  so  sure  as  you  think," 
said  Tom.  "  Suppose  you  come  over  here 
and  sit  beside  me.    You  look  miles  away." 

Annie  laughed  and  blushed, but  she  obey- 
ed. She  sat  beside  Tom  and  let  him  put 
his  arm  around  her.  She  sat  up  straight, 
by  force  of  her  instinctive  maidenliness, 
but  she  kissed  him  back  when  he  kissed  her, 

"  I  haven't  been  so  sure,"  repeated  Tom. 
"  Annie  darling,  why  have  I  been  unable 
to  see  more  of  you  ?  I  have  fairly  haunt- 
ed your  house,  and  seen  the  whole  lot  of 
your  sisters,  especially  Imogen,  but  some- 
how or  other  you  have  been  as  slippery 
as  an  eel.  I  have  always  asked  for  you, 
but  you  were  always  out  or  busy." 

"  I  have  been  very  busy,"  said  Annie, 
evasively.  She  loved  this  young  man 
with  all  her  heart,  but  she  had  an  endur- 
ing loyalty  to  her  own  flesh  and  blood. 

Tom  was  very  literal.  "  Say,  Annie," 
he  blurted  out,  "  T  begin  to  think  you 
have  had  to  do  most  of  the  work  over 
there,  now  haven't  you  ?     Own  up." 

Annie  laughed  sweetly.  She  was  so 
happy  that  no  sense  of  injury  could  pos- 
sibly rankle  within  her.  "  Oh,  well,"  she 
said,  lightly.  "Perhaps.  I  don't  know. 
I  guess  housekeeping  comes  rather  easier 
to  me  than  to  the  others.  I  like  it,  you 
know,  and  work  is  always  easier  when 
one  likes  it.  The  other  girls  don't  take 
to  it  so  naturally,  and  they  get  very  tired, 
and  it  has  seemed  often  that  I  was  the 
one  v^^ho  could  hurry  the  work  through 
and  not  mind." 

"  I  wonder  if  you  will  stick  up  for  me 
the  way  you  do  for  your  sisters  when  you 
are  my  wife?"  said  Tom,  with  a  burst  of 
love  and  admiration.  Then  he  added: 
"  Of  course  you  are  going  to  be  my  wife, 
Annie  ?    You  know  what  this  means  ?" 

"  If  you  think  I  will  make  you  as  good 
a  wife  as  you  can  find,"  said  Annie. 

"  As  good  a  wife !  Annie,  do  you  real- 
ly know  what  you  are?" 

"  Just  an  ordinary  girl,  with  no  special 
talent  for  anything." 
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'*  You  arc  tho  most  wonderful  j^irl  that 
ever  v.alketl  the  earth,"  exehiimtHl  Tuiu. 
*'  And  as  for  talent,  you  have  the  best 
talent  in  the  whole  world;  you  ean  love 
people  who  are  not  worthy  to  tie  your 
shoe-strintrs.  and  think  you  are  looking 
up  when  in  reality  you  are  looking  down. 
That  is  what  I  call  the  best  talent  in  the 
whole  world  for  a  woman."  Tom  Keed 
was  l^ecominp:  almost  subtle. 

Annie     only     laughed     happily     again. 

Well,  you  will  have  to  wait  nml  find 
out/'  said  she. 

"  I  suppose,''  said  Tom.  ''  that  \"U  came 
over  here  because  you  were  tired  out,  this 
hot  weather.  I  think  you  were  sensible,  but 
I  don't  think  you  ought  to  be  here  alone." 

"  I  am  not  alone,''  replie<l  Annie.  *'  I 
have  poor  little  Effie  IIempstca<l  with  me." 

"That  deaf  and  dumb  child?  T  should 
think  this  heathen  god  would  U^  about 
as  much  comi)nny." 

"  Why,  Tom,  she  is  human,  if  she  is 
deaf  and  dumb." 

Tom  eyed  lier  slm-wdly.  ''  What  did 
you  mean  when  you  said  you  bad  broken 
your  will?"  be  inquired. 

"My  will  not  to  sjx'ak  for  a  v.liile." 
said  Annie,  faintly. 

"Not  to  speak — to  any  one?" 

Annie  nodded. 

"  Then  you  have  broken  your  resolu- 
tion by  speaking  to  me?" 

Annie  nodded  again. 

"  But  why  shouldn't  you  speak  ?  I 
don't  understand." 

"  I  wondered  how  little  I  could  say. 
and  have  you  satisfied,"  Annie  replied, 
sadly. 

Tom  tigbtened  his  arm  around  ber. 
"  You  precious  little  soul,"  be  said.  "  I 
am  satisfied.  I  know  you  bave  some  good 
reason  for  not  wanting  to  speak,  but  I 
am  plaguey  glad  you  spoke  to  me,  for  I 
should  have  been  pretty  well  cast  down 
if  you  hadn't,  and  to-morrow  I  have  to 
go  away." 

Annie  leaned  toward  bim.    "  Go  away !" 

"Y^'es;  I  have  to  go  to  California  about 
that  confounded  Ames  will  case.  And  I 
don't  know  exactly  where,  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  the  parties  I  have  to  interview  may 
be,  and  I  may  have  to  be  away  weeks, 
possibly  months.  Annie  darling,  it  did 
seem  to  me  a  cruel  state  of  things  to  have 
to  go  so  far,  and  leave  you  here,  living 
in   such   a   queer  fashion,   and  not   know 


how   you   felt.      Lord!    but    I'm  glad   you 
l.ad  S4.'nse  enough  to  eall  me.  Annie." 

**  I    couldn't    let    you    go    by,    when    i' 
came  to  it.  and  Tom — '' 
"  What,  dear^' 

*'  I  did  an  awful  mean  thing:  some- 
thing I  ni'ver  was  guilty  of  before,  I — 
listene<l." 

*'  W<'11.  I  don't  stv  what  harm  it  did. 
You  didn't  luMir  nuich  to  your  or  your 
sisters'  disadvantage,  that  T  can  remem- 
ber.    They  kej)t  calling  you  Slcar'." 

■'Yes,"  said  Annie,  (luickly.  Again, 
Mich  was  her  love  and  thankfulness  that 
a  great  wave  of  love  and  forgiveness  for 
lier  sisters  swept  over  bt»r.  Annie  had 
a  nature  comix^unded  of  depths  of  sweet- 
ness: nobody  could  be  mistaken  with  n- 
gard  to  that.  What  they  did  mistake 
was  the  possibility  of  even  sweetness  be- 
iiig  at  bay  at  times,  and  remaining  there. 
"  You  don't  mean  to  sjx'ak  to  anybody 
else?"  asked   Tom. 

"  Xot  for  a  year,  if  I  can  avoid  it  with- 
out making  comment  which  might  hurt 
father." 

"Why.  dear?" 

"'  That  is  what  T  cannot  tell  you,"  re- 
plied Annie,  looking  into  his  face  with 
a  troubled  smile. 

Tom  looked  at  her  in  a  puzzled  way, 
then  he  kissed  her. 

"Oh,  well,  dear,"  be  said,  "it  is  all 
right.  I  know  perfectly  well  you  would 
do  nothing  in  which  you  were  not  justi- 
fied, and  you  have  spoken  to  me,  anyway, 
and  that  is  the  main  thing.  I  think  if  1 
had  been  obliged  to  start  to-morrow  with- 
out a  word  from  you  I  shouldn't  have 
cared  a  hang  whether  I  ever  came  back 
or  not.  Y^ou  are  the  only  soul  to  hold 
me  here;  you  know  that,  darling." 
"  Yes,"  replied  Annie. 
"  You  are  the  only  one,"  repeated  Tom, 
"  but  it  seems  to  me  this  minute  as  if 
you  were  a  whole  host,  you  dear  little 
soul.  But  I  don't  quite  like  to  leave  you 
here  living  alone,  except  for  Effie." 

"  Oh,  I  am  within  a  stone's-throw  of 
father's,"  said  Annie,  lightly. 

"  I  admit  that.  Still,  you  are  alone. 
Annie,  when  are  you  going  to  marry  me  ?" 
Annie  regarded  him  with  a  clear,  in- 
nocent look.  She  had  lived  such  a  busy 
life  that  her  mind  was  unfilmed  by 
dreams.  "  Whenever  you  like,  after  you 
come  home,"  said  she. 
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"  It  can't  be  too  soon  for  me.  I  want 
my  wife  and  I  want  my  home.  What 
will  you  do  while  I  am  gone,  dear?" 

Annie  laughed.  "  Oh,  I  shall  do  what 
I  have  seen  other  girls  do — get  ready  to 
be  married." 

"  That  means  sewing,  lots  of  hem- 
ming and  tucking  and  stitching,  does- 
n't it?" 

"  Of  course." 

"  Girls  are  so  funny,"  said  Tom. 
^'  Now  imagine  a  man  sitting  right  down 
and  sewing  like  mad  on  his  collars  and 
neckties  and  shirts  the  minute  a  girl  said 
she'd  marry  him!" 

"  Girls  like  it." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  they  do,"  said  Tom, 
and  he  looked  down  at  Annie  from  a 
tender  height  of  masculinity,  and  at  the 
same  time  seemed  to  look  up  from  the 
valley  of  one  who  cannot  understand  the 
subtle  and  poetical  details  in  a  woman's 
soul. 

He  did  not  stay  long  after  that,  for  it 
was  late.  As  he  passed  through  the  gate, 
after  a  tender  farewell,  Annie  watched 
him  with  shining  eyes.  She  was  now  to 
be  all  alone,  but  two  things  she  had,  her 
freedom  and  her  love,  and  they  would 
suffice. 

The  next  morning  Silas  Plempstead, 
urged  by  his  daughters,  walked  solemnly 
over  to  the  next  house,  but  he  derived 
little  satisfaction.  Annie  did  not  abso- 
lutely refuse  to  speak.  She  had  begun 
to  realize  that  carrying  out  her  resolu- 
tion to  the  extreme  letter  was  impossible. 
But  she  said  as  little  as  she  could. 

^'  I  have  come  over  here  to  live  for  the 
l)resent.  I  am  of  age,  and  have  a  right 
to  consult  my  own  wishes.  My  decision 
is  unalterable."  Having  said  this  much, 
Annie  closed  her  mouth  and  said  no 
more.  Silas  argued  and  pleaded.  Annie 
-at  placidly  sewing  beside  one  front  win- 
dow of  the  sunny  sitting-room.  Effie, 
v'ith  a  bit  of  fancy  work,  sat  at  another. 
Finally  Silas  went  home  defeated,  with 
a  last  word,  half  condemnatory,  half 
placative.  Silas  was  not  the  sort  to  stand 
firm  against  such  feminine  strength  as 
his  daughter  Annie's.  However,  he 
secretly  held  her  dearer  than  all  his  other 
children. 

After  her  father  had  gone,  Annie  sat 
taking  even  stitch  after  even  stitch,  but 
a  few  tears  ran  over  her  cheeks  and  fell 
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upon  the  soft  mass  of  muslin.  Effie 
v/atched  with  shrewd,  speculative  silence, 
like  a  pet  cat.  Then  suddenly  she  rose 
and  went  close  to  Annie,  with  her  little 
arms  around  her  neck,  and  the  poor 
dumb  mouth  repeating  her  little  speeches : 
"  Thank  you,  I  am  very  well,  thank  you, 
1  am  very  well,"  over  and  over. 

Annie  kissed  her  fondly,  and  was  aware 
of  a  sense  of  comfort  and  of  love  for  this 
poor  little  Effie.  Still,  after  being  nearly 
two  months  with  the  child,  she  was  re- 
lieved when  Felicia  Hempstead  came,  the 
first  of  September,  and  wished  to  take 
l<]ffie  home  with  her.  She  had  not  gone 
to  Europe,  after  all,  but  to  the  mountains, 
and  iipon  her  return  had  missed  the 
little  girl. 

Effie  went  willingly  enough,  but  Annie 
discovered  that  she  too  missed  her.  Now 
loneliness  had  her  fairly  in  its  grip. 
She  had  a  telephone  installed,  and  gave 
her  orders  over  that.  Sometimes  the 
sound  of  a  human  voice  made  her  emo- 
tional to  tears.  Besides  the  voices  over 
the  telephone,  Annie  had  nobody,  for 
Benny  returned  to  college  soon  after 
Effie  left.  Benny  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  coming  in  to  see  Annie,  and  she  had 
not  had  the  heart  to  check  him.  She 
talked  to  him  verj^  little,  and  knew  that 
he  was  no  telltale  as  far  as  she  was  con- 
cerned, although  he  waxed  most  com- 
municative with  regard  to  the  others.  A 
few  days  before  he  left  he  came  over  and 
begged  her  to  return. 

"  I  know  the  girls  have  nagged  you 
till  you  are  fairly  worn  out,"  he  said. 
''  T  know  they  don't  tell  things  straight, 
but  I  don't  believe  they  know  it,  and 
I  don't  see  why  you  can't  come  home, 
and  insist  upon  your  rights,  and  not  work 
so  -hard." 

"  Tf  I  come  home  now  it  will  be  as  it 
was  before,"  said  Annie. 

"  Can't  you  stand  up  for  yourself  and 
not  have  it  the  same?" 

Annie  shook  her  head. 

"  Seems  as  if  you  could,"  said  Benny. 
"  I  always  thought  a  girl  knew  how  to 
manage  other  girls.  It  is  rather  awful 
the  way  things  go  now  over  there.  Fa- 
ther must  be  uncomfortable  enough  try- 
ing to  eat  the  stuff  they  set  before  him, 
and  living  in  such  a  dirty  house." 

Annie  winced.     "  Is  it  so  very  dirty  ?" 

Benny  whistled. 
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'*  Is  tho  food  fio  bad  f 
Benny   whistled  again. 
*'  You   adviseil   nu — or   it   anioiintod   to 
the  same  thing — to  take  this  stand,"  said 
Annie. 

"  I  know  I  di<l,  hut  1  didn't  know  liuw 
lad  it  would  be.  Cluess  I  di<ln't  half 
appreciate  you  myself,  Annie.  Well,  you 
•must  do  as  you  think  best,  but  if  you 
could  look  in  <'V<r  tl" '■■  v,.ur  heart 
would  ache." 

"  .^Jy  heart  aclie-  as  ii  i-,  -aid  Aiini(\ 
hadly. 

Benny  put  an  arm  around  her.  **  Poor 
girl.''  he  said.  "  It  is  a  shame,  but  you 
are  going  to  marry  Tom.  You  ought  not 
to  have  the  heartache." 

"  ^larriage  isn't  everything."  ^aid  An- 
nie, "and  my  heart  ' does .  ache,  but — I 
can't  go  back  there,  unless — 1  can't  make 
it  clear  to  you,  Benny,  but  it  seems  to 
me  as  if  T  couldn't  go  back  there  until 
the  year  is  up,  or  I  shouldn't  be  myself, 
and  it  seems,  too,  as  if  I  should  not  be 
doing  right  by  the  girls.  There  are 
things  more  important  even  than  doing 
work  for  others.  I  have  got  it  through 
my  head  that  I  can  be  dreadfully  selfish 
being  unselHsh." 

"Well,  1  suppose  you  are  right,''  ad- 
mitted Benny,  with  a  sigh. 

Then  he  kissed  Annie  and  went  away, 
and  the  blackness  of  loneliness  settled 
down  upon  her.  She  had  wondered  at 
first  that  none  of  the  village  people  came 
to  see  her,  althongh  she  did  not  wish  to 
talk  to  them;  then  she  no  longer  won- 
dered. She  heard,  without  hearing,  just 
what  her  sister^  had  said  about  her. 

That  was  a  long  winter  for  Annie 
Hempstead.  Letters  did  not  come  very 
regularly  from  Tom  Beed,  for  it  was  a 
season  of  heavy  snow-falls,  and  the  mails 
were  often  delayed.  The  letters  were  all 
that  she  had  for  comfort  and  company. 
She  had  bought  a  canary-bird,  adopted  a 
stray  kitten,  and  filled  her  sunny  windows 
with  plants.  She  sat  beside  them  and 
sew^ed,  and  tried  to  be  happy  and  content, 
but  all  the  time  there  was  a  frightful  un- 
certainty deep  down  within  her  heart  as 
to  whether  or  not  she  was  doing  right. 
She  knew  that  her  sisters  w^ere  unworthy, 
and  yet  her  love  and  longing  for  them 
w^axed  greater  and  greater.  As  for  her 
father,  she  loved  him  as  she  had  never 
loved    him    before.      The    struggle    grew 


terrible.  .Many  a  time  she  dresseti  herselfi 
in*  tuitdoor  array  and  started  to  go  honic, 
but  s«nnething  always  held  her  back.  Ji 
was  a  strange  eontliet  that  emlurcdi 
through  the  winter  months,  the  conflict' 
of  a  loving,  self-effacing  heart  with  itsl 
own  instincts. 

Toward  the  la-t  of  February  lu  r  father' 
came  over  at  dusk.  Annie  ran  tn  the 
<li>(.r.  and  he  entered.  He  looked  un- 
kenii)t  and  dejected.  He  did  not  say 
niiK'h,  but  sat  down  and  looked  about  him 
v/ith  a  half-angry,  half-discouraged  air. 
Annie  went  out  into  the  kitchen  and 
br«»iled  some  l)eefsteak.  and  creametl  some 
]iotatoes,  and  maile  tea  and  toast.  Then 
-lie  called  him  into  the  sitting-room,  and 
he  ate  like  one  famished. 

"  "^'our  sister  Susan  does  the  l>est  she 
can,"  he  said,  when  he  had  finished,  "  and 
lately  Jane  has  been  trying,  but  they 
don't  seem  to  have  the  knack.  I  don't 
want  to  urge  you,  Annie,  but — " 

"  You  know  when  I  am  married  you 
will  have  to  get  on  without  me,''  Annie 
said,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Yes,  but  in  the  mean  time  you  might, 
if  you  were  home,  show  Susan  and  Jane." 

"Father,"  said  Annie,  "you  know  if 
I  came  home  now  it  would  l)e  just  the 
same  as  it  was  before.  You  know  if  I 
give  in  and  break  my  word  with  myself 
to  stay  awav  a  year  what  they  will  think 
and  do." 

"  I  suppose  they  might  take  advantage," 
admitted  Silas,  heavily.  "  I  fear  you 
have  always  given  in  to  them  too  much 
for  their  own  good." 

"  Then  I  shall  not  give  in  now,"  said 
Annie,  and  she  shut  her  mouth  tightly. 

There  came  a  peal  of  the  cracked  door- 
bell, and  Silas  started  with  a  curious, 
guilty  look.  Annie  regarded  him  sharply. 
"Who  is  it,  father?" 

"  Well,  I  heard  Imogen  say  to  Eliza 
that  she  thought  it  was  very  foolish  for 
tliem  all  to  stay  over  there  and  have  the 
extra  care  and  expense,  when  you  were 
here.'' 

"You  mean  that  the  girls — ?" 

"  I  think  they  did  have  a  little  idea 
that  they  might  come  here  and  make  you 
a  little  visit—" 

Annie  was  at  the  front  door  with  a 
bound.  The  key  turned  in  the  lock  and 
a  bolt  shot  into  place.  Then  she  returned 
to  her  father,  and  her  face  was  very  white. 
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'•You  did  not  lock  your  door  against 
your  own  sisters  T  he  gasped. 

"  God  forgive  me;  I  did." 

The  bell  pealed  again.  Annie  stood 
still,  her  mouth  quivering  in  a  strange, 
rigid  fashion.  The  curtains  in  the 
dining-room  windows  w^ere  not  drawn. 
Suddenly  one  wdndow^  showed  full  of  her 
sisters'  faces.  It  was  Susan  who  spoke. 
-  "  Annie,  you  can't  mean  to  lock  us 
out?"  Susan's  face  looked  strange  and 
wild,  peering  in  out  of  the  dark. 
Imogen's  handsome  face  towered  over 
her  shoulder. 

''We  think  it  advisable  to  close  our 
house  and  make  you  a  visit,"  she  said, 
quite  distinctly  through  the  glass. 

Then  Jane  said,  with  an  inaudible  sob, 
^'  Dear  Annie,  you  can't  mean  to  keep 
us  out !" 

Annie  looked  at  them  and  said  not  a 
word.  Their  half-commanding,  half- 
imploring  voices  continued  a  while. 
Then  the  faces  disappeared. 

Annie  turned  to  her  father.  "  God 
knows  if  I  have  done  right,"  she  said, 
"but  I  am  doing  what  you  have  taken 
me  to  account  for  not  doing." 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  said  Silas.  He  sat  for 
a  while  silent.  Then  he  rose,  kissed  An- 
nie— something  he  had  seldom  done — and 
went  home.  After  he  had  gone  Annie  sat 
down  and  cried.  She  did  not  go  to  bed 
that  night.  The  cat  jumped  up  in  her  lap, 
and  she  was  glad  of  that  soft,  purring 
comfort.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  had 
committed  a  great  crime,  and  as  if  she 
had  suffered  martyrdom.  She  loved  her 
father  and  her  sisters-  with  such  intensity 
that  her  heart  groaned  with  the  weight 
of  pure  love.  For  the  time  it  seemed  to 
lier  that  she  loved  them  more  than  the 
man  whom  she  was  to  marry.  She  sat 
there  and  held  herself,  as  with  chains 
of  agony,  from  rushing  out  into  the 
night,  home  to  them  all,  and  breaking 
her  vow. 

It  was  never  quite  so  bad  after  that 
night,  for  Annie  compromised.  She 
baked  bread  and  cake  and  pies,  and  car- 
ried them  over  after  nightfall  and  left 
them  at  "her  father's  door.  She  even, 
later  on,  made  a  pot  of  coffee,  and  hur- 
ried over  with  it  in  the  dawn-light,  al- 
ways watching  behind  a  corner  of  a  cur- 
tain until  she  saw  an  arm  reached  out 
for  it.     All  this   comforted  Annie,   and, 


moreover,  the  time  w^as  drawing  nearer 
when  she  could  go  home. 

Tom  Reed  had  been  delayed  much 
longer  than  he  expected.  He  would  not 
be  home  before  early  fall.  They  would 
not  be  married  until  November,  and  she 
w^ould  have  several  months  at  home  first. 

x\t  last  the  day  came.  Out  in  Silas 
Hempstead's  front  yard  the  grass  waved 
tall,  dotted  with  disks  of  clover.  Benny 
was  home,  and  he  had  been  over  to  see 
Annie  every  day  since  his  return.  That 
morning  when  x\nnie  looked  out  of  her 
v^^indow  the  first  thing  she  saw  was  Benny 
waving  a  scythe  in  awkward  sw^eep  among 
the  grass  and  clover.  An  immense  pity 
seized  her  at  the  sight.  She  realized 
that  he  was  doing  this  for  her,  conqueriug 
his  indolence.     She  almost  sobbed. 

"  Dear,  dear  boy,  he  Avill  cut  himself," 
she  thought.  Then  she  conquered  her 
own  love  and  pity,  even  as  her  brother 
was  conquering  his  sloth.  She  understood 
clearly  that  it  w^as  better  for  Benny  to 
go  on  with  his  task  even  if  he  did  cut 
himself. 

The  grass  was  laid  low  when  she  went 
home,  and  Benny  stood,  a  conqueror  in  a 
battle-field  of  summer,  leaning  on  his 
scythe. 

"  Only  look,  Annie,"  he  cried  out,  like 
a  child.     "  I  have  cut  all  the  grass." 

Annie  wanted  to  hug  him.  Instead  she 
laughed.  "  It  was  time  to  cut  it,"  she 
said.  Her  tone  was  cool,  but  her  eyes 
M^ere  adoring. 

Benny  had  down  his  scythe,  took  her 
by  the  arm,  and  led  her  into  the  house. 
Silas  and  his  other  daughters  w^ere  in  the 
sitting-room,  and  the  room  was  so  order- 
ly it  was  painful.  The  ornaments  on  the 
mantel-shelf  stood  as  regularly  as  sol- 
diers on  parade,  and  it  was  the  same  with 
the  chairs.  Even  the  cushions  on  the  sofa 
were  arranged  with  one  corner  overlap- 
ping another.  The  curtains  were  drawn 
at  exactly  the  same  height  from  the  sill. 
The  carpet  looked  as  if  swept  threadbare. 

Annie's  first  feeling  was  of  worried 
astonishment,  then  her  eye  caught  a 
glimpse  of  Susan's  kitchen  apron  tucked 
under  a  sofa  pillow,  and  of  layers  of  dust 
on  the  table,  and  she  felt  relieved.  After 
all,  what  she  had  done  had  not  completely 
changed  the  sisters,  whom  she  loved, 
faults  and  all.  Annie  realized  how  hor- 
rible it  would  have  been  to  find  her  loved 
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ones  completel.v  chani^ed,  oven  for  the 
better.  They  would  liave  J5eeine<l  like 
strange,  aloof  angels  to  her. 

They  all  welcomed  \\er  with  a  sli^rht 
stiffne.-s.  yet  with  conliality.  Then  Silas 
made  a  little  speech. 

"  Your  father  and  your  sisters  are  glad 
to  welcome  you  home,  dear  Annie/'  Ik? 
said,  *'  and  your  sisters  wish  me  to  say 
for  them  that  they  realize  that  possibly 
they  may  have  underestimated  ynur  tasks 
a?id  overestimated  their  own.  In  short, 
they  may  not  have  l)een — " 

Silas  hesitated,  and  Benny  finishe<l. 
"  What  the  girls  want  you  to  know,  An- 
nie, is  that  they  have  found  out  they  have 
been  a  iiarcel  of  pigs.'' 

"  \Ve  fear  we  have  been  selfish  without 
realizing  it,''  said  Jane,  and  she  kissed 
Annie,  as  did  Susan  and  Eliza.  Imogen, 
looking  very  hand>ume  in  her  bhie  linen, 
with    her   embroidery    in    licr    lian<l<.    did 


not  kiss  her  sister.  She  was  not  giv<  : 
to  demonstratioiis,  but  slie  smiled  ccm 
placently  at  her. 

"We  are  all  very  glad  to  have  dci; 
Annie  back,  I  am  sure."  said  slie,  "nn.i 
now  that  it  is  all  over,  we  all  ftvl  tliai 
it  has  l)een  for  tlie  best,  although  it  \k\< 
seemed  very  singular,  and  made,  I  foMr. 
considerable  talk.  Ihit.  of  course,  wli.ii 
one  person  in  a  family  insists  upon  tak- 
ing everything  upon  herself,  it  must  result 
in  mnking  rhe  others  seltish.'' 

Annie  did  not  hear  one  word  that 
Imogen  said.  She  was  cning  on  Susan's 
shoulder. 

"  Oil.   I   am   so  ^dad   to   U^  home."  she 

snl.Ud. 

And  they  all  stood  gathcn*!  about  her, 
rejoicing  and  fond  of  her,  but  she  was 
tlie  one  lover  among  tlicm  all  who  had 
been  <'apable  of  hurting  them  and  hurt- 
ing herself  for  love's  sake. 


The    Forbidden    Lure 

^V^   FA XXI E    STEARXS    DAVIS 

"TEAVK    all    and    follow— follow!" 

i— *      Lure   of   the   sun    at   dawn, 
Lure  of  a  wind-paced  hollow, 

Lure  of  the  stars  withdrawn ; 
Lure  of  the  brave  old  singing 

Brave   perished   minstrels   knew; 
Of  dreams   like   sea-fog  clinging 

To  boughs  the  night  sifts  through: 

"  Leave  all   and   follow — follow  !" 

The  sun  goes  up  the  day; 
Flickering  wing  of  swallow, 

Blossoms  that  blow  away, — 
What  would  you,   luring,   luring, 

When  I  must  bide  at  home? 
My  heart  will  break  her  mooring 

And  die  in  reef-flung  foam! 


Oh,  I  must  never  listen. 

Call  not  outside  my  door. 
Green  leaves,  you  must  not  glisten 

Like  water,  any  more. 
Oh,   Beauty,  wandering  Beauty, 

Pass  by;  speak  not.     For  see, 
By  bed  and  board  stands  Duty 

To  snatch  my  dreams  from  me! 


An  American  Battle  in  Foreign  Waters 

A    NEW    VIEW    OF    THE     FIGHT    OF    THE     "ALABAMA"     AND 
"KEARSARGE"     FROM    CONTEMPORARY     FRENCH     SOURCES 

BY  E.    FARM  ALEE    PRENTICE 


ON  the  19tli  of  June,  1864,  just  out- 
I  side  the  French  harbor  of  Cher- 
bourg, the  United  States  cruiser 
Kearsarge  met  and  sank  the  Confederate 
cruiser  Alabama.  The  accounts  of  this 
battle,  most  of  them  written  long  after- 
ward, are  colored  by  the  prejudices  and 
partialities  of  the  writers,  and  are  neither 
consistent  nor  satisfactory.  The  contem- 
porary account  given  by  the  Cherbourg 
newspapers  has  received  no  attention, 
and  as  these  papers  told  briefly  and  di- 
rectly a  story  which  has  some  bearing 
upon  disputed  questions,  their  report  has 
considerable  value. 

From  the  beginning  there  have  been 
Iavo  views  of  the  Alahama.  ,  In  the  North 
she  was  a  pirate.  In  the  South  she  was 
a  man-of-war  after  the  fashion  of  Paul 
Jones.  That  is,  there  has  been  a  radical 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  judgment 
which  should  be  passed  upon  her  course 
of  action,  but  very  little  difference  on  the 
facts  of  her  career. 

In  about  two  years  she  captured  nearly 
seventy  unarmed  Northern  vessels.  Her 
plan  of  action,  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy 
says,  was  always  the  same.  "  She  hoisted 
the  British  flag  and  thus  decoyed  her 
intended  victim  within  her  reach;  then 
she  displayed  the  Confederate  colors  and 
captured  her  prize.  Unless  there  was 
some  particular  motive  for  making  use 
of  the  captured  vessels,  they  were  burned. 
Sometimes  the  blazing  wreck  became  the 
means  of  decoying  a  new  victim.  Some 
American  captain  saw  far  off  in  the 
night  the  flames  of  a  burning  vessel 
reddening  the  sea.  He  steered  to  her  aid, 
and  when  he  came  near  enough  the  Ala- 
hama, which  was  yet  in  the  same  waters 
and  had  watched  his  coming,  fired  her 
shot  across  his  bows,  hung  out  her  flag, 
and  made  him  her  prisoner.  One  Ameri- 
can captain  bitterly  complained  that  the 
fire,  which  seen  across  the  waves  at  any 


other  time  became  a  summons  to  every 
seaman  to  hasten  to  the  rescue,  must 
thenceforward  be  a  signal  to  him  to  hold 
his  course  and  keep  away  from  the  blaz- 
ing ship." 

Twice  in  her  career  the  Alahama 
fought.  Her  first  engagement  was  with 
the  Hatteras,  a  Delaware  River  excursion 
boat  used  in  the  blockade  of  Galveston, 
whose  broadside,  Mr.  McCarthy  says, 
"  was  so  unequal  to  that  of  the  A  la- 
hama  that  she  was  sunk  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour." 

Her  second  engagement  was  with  the 
Kearsarge.  This  battle.  Captain  Semmes 
would  have  it  understood,  was  of  his  own 
seeking,  not  forced  on  him.  It  is  true 
that  he  did  not  have  to  seek  it  far,  for 
the  Kearsarge,  then  at  Flushing,  went 
instantly  to  Cherbourg  upon  hearing  by 
telegraph  of  the  presence  there  of  the 
Alahama.  In  appearance,  therefore,  the 
Alahama  was  pursued  and  caught.  That 
this  was  the  fact  Captain  Semmes  denies. 
We  had  heard,  he  says,  of  the  expected 
arrival  of  this  ship  a  day  or  two  before 
she  came,  "  and  it  was  generally  under- 
stood among  my  crew  that  I  intended  to 
engage  her."  To  this  end,  when  the 
Kearsarge  appeared,  word  was  sent  to 
Captain  Winslow  of  the  Kearsarge  "  that 
if  he  would  wait  until  I  could  receive 
some  coal  on  board  ...  I  would  come 
out  and  give  him  battle.  This  message 
was  duly  conveyed,  and  the  defiance  was 
understood  to  have  been  accepted." 

If  this  be  a  complete  statement  of  the 
occasion  of  the  meeting,  surely  nothing 
in  the  life  of  the  Alahama  became  her  so 
well  as  the  way  of  her  taking  off.  ^  On 
the  Other  hand,  nothing  in  her  previous 
history  is  sufliciently  like  Paul  Jones  to 
give  rise  to  expectations  of  such  a  course 
in  the  presence  of  an  armed  enemy. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  question  as  to  the 
occasion   of  this  engagement  which   can 
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be  answered  uiily  by  the  liistory  of  her 
stay  in  Kreneh  waters. 

In  June,  IHCiJ,  two  newspapers  were 
published  in  Cherbourj^,  tlie  Phare  de  la 
MancliP,  api)earinK  Tuesdays,  Thursdays, 
and  Saturdays,  and  the  Vigie  de  Clicr- 
hourg,  appearing  Thursdays  an<l  Sun- 
days. Tlie  jiapers  differ  from  most 
Anieriean  papers  of  the  prescMit  time  in 
the  terseness  of  their  reports.  During' 
the  week  that  the  Ahihama  hiy  in  i)ort, 
and  while  the  Kearsarge  for  four  days 
was  cruising  up  and  down  before  the  har- 
bor entrance,  no  effort  was  made  to  ex- 
ploit the  situation.  It  was  not  until 
after  the  engagement  that  j)opular  ex- 
citement found  its  way  into  tluir  dig- 
nified columns. 

The  first  mention  of  the  AhihanKi  is  in 
the  riinrc  of  Tuesday,  .luiic    1  itli. 

Tlif  AiiHTJcan  ("<)nf«Mkiat«'  (t)rv('l.ti'  AUi- 
hanin,  of  eight  guns  and  a  crew  of  147  men, 
Captain  Scmnies.  arrived  in  tlir  roadstead  of 
Clicrbourg  in  tlu*  aft<'rnooii  of  .\uur  llih. 
coming  from  the  Cape  of  (Jood  Hope,  wlience 
slie  sailed  on  Mareli  IMh.  Slie  diseinl»arked 
in  the  afternoon  tliirty-eight  prisoners,  com- 
posing the  crew  of  two  Federal  v<'ssols  cap- 
tiiicd  at   sea. 

On  the  very  day  when  this  report  was 
published  the  Kearsdrgc  api)eared  off 
Cherbourif.  She  did  not  enter  the  port, 
for  this  would  have  subjected  her  to  de- 
tention, but  took  up  outside  the  harbor 
a  position  which  made  escape  by  tlic 
Alabama  impossible.  The  coming  of  the 
Kearsarge  made  no  small  stir.  M.  Dentu 
in  his  book,  llie  Cruises  of  the  "Ala- 
bama'' and  "  Sumter/'  published  in  Paris 
after  the  battle,  states  that  on  this  Tues- 
day Captain  Semmes  -wrote  in  his  diary: 

Great  excitement  on  board.  The  Kear- 
sarge appeared  at  the  entrance,  east  of  the 
jetty,  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
I  immediately  sent  an  order  ashore  to  load 
coal  (one  hundred  tons),  then  I  ordered  the 
spars  of  the  mizzenmast  lowered,  as  also 
tlie  topgallant-yards,  and  prepared  for 
battle. 

For  this  "  great  excitement  "  M.  Dentu 
gives  an  elaborate  explanation  which  may 
reflect  the  current  French  comment,  or 
may  round  out  the  report  of  newspapers 
which  gave  no  more  than  tlie  ih'WS. 

The  Kearsarge  was  an  old  enemy,  long  in 
pursuit  of  the  Confederate  cruiser,  and  her 


ajtpearanee  produced,  as  Captain  Serame> 
wrote,  a  great  excitement  on  Inmrd  the  .1/'/ 
Imma.  We  have  a  remark  to  make  liere-  - 
one  mu>l  iioi  t\)rget  what  the  olhcers  and 
sailors  of  the  eelehrated  vessel  had  endured 
for  tin-  Npace  ot  two  years.  .  .  .  JO  live 
|»o(»r,  dear,  lo  ehase,  lly,  take  prizes,  and 
de>troy  tln'm — is  this  a  life  hrave  men  would 
willingly  follow?  Hut  these  men  were  kept 
up  hy  the  profound  conviction  of  the  service 
they  rendere«l  their  country.  They  knew 
they  caused  a  t^-rrihle  loss  to  their  colossal 
enemy.  They  were  sustained,  mor«'over,  by 
the  conviction  that  the  iMiecpialh-d  boldness 
of  their  captain  had  done  more  <lamage  to 
the  Inited  States  than  the  ojHMations  of 
"several  thousand  men.  Hut  their  life  was 
uiiserald*'.  their  work  (tveiwhelming.  To 
had  such  an  existence  long,  without  com- 
plaint and  without  the  exciti'ment  of  battle, 
called  for  an  imagination  which  would  en 
al)l<'  tliem  to  look  at  their  stern  an<l 
nionolonous  duty  as  a  >tar  always  visible, 
never  obscured  by  the  sliglitest  cloud.  More 
over,  they  read  the  reproaclu's  which  those 
conifortal>ly  jdaced  (»n  land  addressed  to 
iheni.  'Hiey  were  called  pirates  and  by 
other  scornful  vpithets.  Tlu'  execrations  of 
a  certain  i)art  of  the  French  and  English 
press  and  of  all  the  ])apers  of  tlie  United 
States  followed  them  across  the  ocean.  Hut 
ihev  hardly  heard  their  own  country  men- 
tionecl.  The  South  was  comi)arativ(dy  un- 
known to  the  i-csf  of  tlir  world.  i'ublic 
o|)inion  spoke  very  loudly  in  Ihirope.  Still, 
they  knew  that  they  .served  their  country 
faithfully,  loyally,  gloriously,  amid  cruel 
privations.  .  .  .  This  was  the  feeling  of  the 
entire  crew,  which  caused  that  excitement 
on  i)oar(l  the  Alabama  when  the  Kearsarge 
entered  the  roadstead  and  went  out  again. 
At  last  the  day  of  battle  has  come!  That 
was  the  thought  of  every  man  on  board. 
Was  it  not  glorious  and  chivalrous  for  thes<' 
men  to  offer  and  accept  an  engagement  for 
wliich  they  had  searched  everywhere?  They 
believed  in  a  victory,  but  defeat  itself  would 
be  the  justification  of  their  long  career,  and 
they  took  gayly  the  chance  wliicli  opened 
to  them. 

If  this  was  the  feeling  on  the  Alabama, 
it  w^as  not  shown  in  the  letter  which  the 
unfortunate  surgeon  of  the  Alabama 
wrote  on  the  same  day  when  Captain 
Semmes  made  his  journal  entrv,  and  of 
which  a  French  translation  appears  in 
the  Journal  de  Valognes  of  July  7,  1864. 

CHERrjouRG.  June   U,   18C)},. 
Dear  Thavers, — Here  we  are.     I  am  send- 
ing this  letter  by  a  gentleman  who  is  going 
to  London.     An  enemv  is  outside,  and  if  he 
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stay  there  long  enough  we  will  go  out  and 
attack  him.  If  I  survive,  look  to  see  me  soon 
in  London.  If  I  die,  give  my  best  regards  to 
all  who  have  known  me.  If  M.  Alexander 
Caillet  has  need  of  you,  please  do  Mdiat  you 
can  for  him.  I  remain,  dear  Travers, 
Always   yours, 

D.    H.    Llewellyn. 

Mr.  Kell,  first  lieutenant  and  executive 
officer  of  the  Alahama,  in  his  Recollec- 
tions of  a  Naval  Life,  says  of  Captain 
Semmes  that  ''  he  had  ahout  this  time 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  cease 
fleeing  before  the  foe  and  meet  an  equal 
in  battle  when  the  opportunity  presented 
itself."  As  will  be  seen,  this  conclusion 
was  not  reached  until  Saturday,  when  the 
Kearsarge  had  already  been  four  days  on 
guard  at  the  harbor  entrance.  In  other 
words,  then,  Captain  Semmes  saw  that 
an  engagement  was  inevitable  and  that 
the  Alahama,  her  officers  and  crew,  might 
as  well  make  the  best  of  it.  This  is  the 
explanation  of  the  "  great  excitement " ; 
of  Llewellyn's  apprehensive  letter  and  of 
Semmes's  remarkable  note  to  M.  Bonfils, 
the  Confederate  agent  in  Cherbourg,  re- 
questing him,  through  the  United  States 
consul,  to  communicate  to  the  Kearsarge 
the  message,  "  I  hope  she  will  not  depart 
before  I  am  ready  to  go  out."  Had 
C/aptain  AVinslow's  character  been  less 
known,  had  his  purpose  in  going  to  Cher- 
bourg and  taking  up  his  position  outside 
the  harbor  not  been  obvious.  Captain 
Semmes  might  still  have  considered  that 
a  failure  on  Winslow's  part  "  to  do  the 
utmost  to  take  and  capture  or  destroy " 
the  Alabama  would  have  been  an  offence 
punishable  by  death,  under  the  Fourth 
Article  for  the  government  of  the  navy. 
The  communication,  indeed,  cannot  be 
taken  seriously.  There  was  no  notion, 
among  those  on  the  Alahama  or  else- 
where, that  the  Kearsarge  would  go  away. 
Even  Mr.  James  D.  Bulloch,  Naval  Kep- 
resentative  of  the  Confederacy  in  Eu- 
rope, says,  "  It  was  not  probable  that  she 
(the  Kearsarge)  would  leave  the  neigh- 
borhood until  the  Alahama  came  out." 

The  message  to  Captain  Winslow 
was  written  on  Tuesday,  June  14th. 
After  a  night's  sleep  less  desperate 
views  seem  to  have  prevailed  on  the 
Alahama.  Captain  Semmes's  decision 
to  "  cease  fleeing  before  the  foe "  had 
apparently     not     yet     become     inflexible 


— anyhow,  the  news  which  reached  the 
papers  on  Wednesday,  June  15th,  dis- 
closes a  change  of  plan.  The  short 
notice  already  quoted  from  the  Phare  of 
June  14th  appeared  in  the  Vigie  of 
Thursday,  June  16th,  and  here  the  later 
decision  of 'the  Alahama  is  almost  stated, 
for  appended  to  the  brief  announcement 
of  the  Alahama' s  arrival  is  the  following 
statement: 

On  Tuesday  about  half-past  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning  the  Cherbourg  pilots  brought 
news  of  the  presence  outside  the  breakwater 
of  the  Federal  ship  Kearsarge,  come  appar- 
ently on  the  track  of  the  Confederate 
cruiser.  The  Kearsarge  has  kept  the  open 
sea,  after  having  sent  a  boat  ashore.  Yes- 
terday she  was  still  cruising  outside  and 
again  sent  a  boat  ashore.  The  Alahama 
should,  so  we  are  told,  remain  here  at  least 
two  months  for  repairs. 

The  Phare,  published  on  the  same  day, 
makes  a  similar  comment  with  a  little 
more  emphasis: 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  Ameri- 
can Confederate  corvette  arrived  at  the  an- 
chorage in  our  roadstead  on  the  11th  of  this 
month.  TTiree  days  later,  on  the  14th,  the 
Federal  corvette  Kearsarge  arrived  outside 
the  breakwater,  where  she  tacks  up  and 
down  under  steam  between  the  mole  and 
the  mouth  of  the  bay,  as  if  she  lay  in  wait 
for  the  coming  out  of  her  enemy  of  the 
South.  If  the  purpose  of  the  Federal  cruiser 
is  to  await  the  departure  of  the  Confederate, 
he  will  stay  long  in  our  waters,  for,  we  are 
told,  the  Alabama  needs  repairs  which  will 
keep  her  at  least  two  months  at  Cherbourg. 

Here  was  a  situation:  On  Tuesday 
Captain  Semmes,  in  his  note  which  was 
communicated  to  Captain  Winslow,  had 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  Alahama 
could  "make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments" to  meet  the  Kearsarge  by 
Wednesday  evening,  June  15th,  or  by 
Thursday  morning  "  at  farthest."  On 
Wednesday,  however,  instead  of  going 
out,  the  news  was  that  ^Hhe  Alahama 
needs  repairs  which  will  keep  her  at  least 
two  months  at  Cherbourg."  By  this  time 
it  must  have  been  evident  that  French 
hospitality  was  being  used  as  a  refuge. 
Captain  Semmes  had,  in  fact,  asked 
leave  to  enter  the  military  port  for  re- 
pairs. Had  this  been  granted,  he  would 
have  been  relieved  of  the  embarrassment 
occasioned  by  the  presence  of  the  Kear- 
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sargv,  but  the  moment  wa<  not  opportune 
to  Ki'i>"t  .sucli  permission.  Some  time 
previuu>ly  -Mr.  Dayton,  tlie  Aineriean 
Minister  in  ]*aris,  in  protesting  to  the 
French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
against  the  i»resenee  of  other  Confed- 
erate cruisers  in  French  ports,  had  re- 
marked tliat  the  AUihamu  alone  was 
needed  to  make  French  ports  a  rendezvous 
for  the  entire  Confederate  navy.  To 
iliis,  ^lessrs.  Xicolay  and  ilay  say,  M. 
Drouyn  de  rnuy>,  irritated  hy  the  epi- 
gram, answered,  hastily,  "  Mt>nsieur,  1 
will  not  permit  that  vessel  to  come  in." 
The  application,  therefore,  was  not  grant- 
ed. Neither,  apparently,  was  it  at  once 
refused,  and  meanwhile  the  Alahama  lay 
under  French  protection  in  the  presence 
of  an  enemv  whom  she  had  no  excuse  to 
avoid  meeting.  This  state  of  affairs 
could  not  last,  and  local  influence  appar- 
ently did  much  to  terminate  it.  M. 
Dentu,  in  the  hook  already  (iuote<l,  says: 

It  lias  hccii  denied  that  llic  captain  of 
the  Kcarmryv  cliallenged  the  captain  of  the 
Alabama.  Captain  Semmes  himself  says 
nothing  about  it.  This  is  what  took  jihice. 
.  .  .  The  Kt'arsar()c  entered  the  roadstead 
from  the  east  on  Tuesday  about  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  She  j)assed  through 
and  went  out  to  the  west  without  anchor- 
ing. We  quote  the  words  of  a  captain  of 
the  French  navy  who  speaks  of  what  he 
saw.  All  will  agree  that  for  brave  men 
such  a  proceeding  should  be  considered  a 
challenge.  It  was  more  than  a  challenge; 
it  was  a  defiance,  .  .  . 

A  duel  is  not  unpopular  in  France.  The 
prospect  of  a  fight  between  two  ships  of  war, 
apparently  of  equal  force,  would  dissipate 
all  the  scruples  which  most  Frenchmen  still 
keep ;  at  an  engagement  between  Federals 
and  Confederates  they  would  be  only  too 
glad  to  look  on.  Confederates,  uioreover, 
are  as  popular  in  France  as  in  England,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  sympathies  which  the 
Alahama  arouses.  The  French  officers  agree 
with  Captain  Semmes  that  the  manoeuvres 
of  the  Kearsarge  were  an  insult  and  open 
defiance  and  that  the  Alahama  could  do  no 
less  than  to  go  out  to  meet  her.  .  .  .  Per- 
sonally he  [  Semmes  1  desired  an  engage- 
ment ;  the  promptings  of  a  crew  full  of  en- 
thusiasm, and  who  with  a  unanimous  voice 
demanded  a  battle,  as  well  as  the  friendly 
advice  of  foreign  officers,  should  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

The  quotation  probably  correctly  repre- 
sented the  military  opinion  of  Cherbourg, 


that  **  tlie  Aldbaina  could  do  no  b-^ 
tiian  to  go  out  to  meet  "  the  Kearsar(/r. 
Api)arently  Mr.  Slidell,  the  Confe<lerati 
representative  in  Paris  so  understo..,! 
it.  for  he  says  that  on  the  morning  of  the 
battle,  while  awaiting  the  Kmperor  on 
tlu'  raee-coursi*  at  Kontainel)leau.  "  !  t-M.k 
t)eeasion  to  inform  M.  .Moe«iuard,  M,  \)r 
Persigny.  and  Prince  Murat  of  what 
was  probably  tlu-n  going  on  near  Cher- 
bourg, and  my  apprelM'usion  of  the  result 
of  a  contest  which  had  U-en  in  a  great 
degree  forced  upon  Captain  Semmes  by 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  received 
tlx're,"  Kleven  days  after  the  battle,  Mr. 
Slidell  nia(l<-  the  meaning  of  this  state- 
ment >till  plaiM<'r,  if  possible,  when 
he  wrote  to  .Mr.  Judah  P.  I^enjamin, 
Confederate  Secretary  of  State,  that 
if  th<'  AJnhamn  had  i)een  permitted 
to  enter  the  military  port  for  repairs 
"the  i)()int  of  honor  which  had  induced 
Captain  Semmes  to  encounter  a  superior 
foe  would  not  have  been  raised."  In 
September  Mr.  I^njainin  wrote  that  the 
French  government,  "  by  the  delays  in- 
terposed in  the  grant  of  permission  to 
the  Alahama  to  enter  dock  for  necessary 
repairs,  i)laced  her  commander  in  a  situa- 
tion which  prevented  him  from  declining 
without  dishonor  a  combat  in  which  his 
vessel  was  lost." 

Perhaps  this  may  dispose  of  Captain 
Semmes's  contention  that  he  challenged 
the  Kearsarrjp  and  voluntarily  brought 
on  the  fight.  In  fact,  he  fought,  as  Mr. 
Slidell  said,  because  a  "point  of  honor" 
had  been  raised — not  by  Semmes,  for  he 
w^as  trying  to  get  permission  to  dock  his 
boat,  but  by  public  opinion,  which  in- 
sisted on  treating  the  officers  and  crew 
of  the  Alahama  as  w^arriors.  M.  Dentu 
said  of  them :  "  lis  croyaient  a  la  vic- 
toire;  mais  la  defaite  elle-meme  devenait 
la  justification  de  leur  longue  carriere,  et 
ils  acceuillerent  gaienient  la  chance  qui 
venait  s'offrir  a  eux."  This  persistent 
assumption  that  the  Alahama  was  a  war- 
ship made  "the  situation  which  pre- 
vented Captain  Semmes  from  declining 
without  dishonor  a  combat."  But  M. 
Dentu  is  wrong  in  thirdi:ing  that  the  en- 
gagement was  gayly  accepted. 

Semmes  and  his  unanimously  enthu- 
siastic crew  were,  doubtless,  at  this  time 
just  as  desirous  to  meet  a  man-of-war 
as  they  had  been  on  every  previous  day 
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of  their  adventurous  two  years'  cruise, 
but  the  question  whether  the  point  of 
honor  should  be  raised  did  not  rest  with 
tliem.  It  had  been  raised,  and,  as  M. 
Dentu  remarks,  "  I'opinion  parlait  tres- 
haut.  .  .  ."  The  fact  is  that  the  Ala- 
hama  fought  from  sheer  necessity. 
There  is  no  reflection  of  enthusiasm  in 
the  message  by  which,  after  the  fight, 
M.  Bonfils  thanked  the  inhabitants  of 
Cherbourg,  through  the  columns  of  the 
Phare,  "  for  their  marks  of  sympathy 
given  to  those  who  last  Saturday  con- 
fided to  him  their  family  papers  and 
touching  souvenirs  which  are  addressed 
to  those  one  loves  in  preparing  for  death 
as  a  man  and  a  Christian."  Rather  there 
seems  to  be  a  clear  appreciation  of  the 
peril  which  came  when  the  Alabama  had 
thrust  upon  her  the  role  of  a  war-ship. 

The  Phare  of  Saturday,  June  18th, 
announces : 

The  Araerican  Confederate  corvette  is 
still  at  anchor  in  our  roadstead,  where 
she  is  taking  on  coal,  which  does  not  in- 
dicate that  she  will  repair  here,  as  the  re- 
port has  been. 

The  Federal  cruiser  Kearsarge  continues 
to  tack  up  and  down,  out  of  sight  to- 
ward the  mouth  of  the  bay  and  going  as 
far  as  mid-channel. 

Apparently  on  Eriday,  when  the  news 
was  collected,  it  was  still  a  question 
whether  the  Alabama  would  go  out.  Ac- 
cording to  Paul  Godey,  La  Mer  Cotiere, 
it  was  not  until  Saturday  that  Captain 
Semmes  "  showed  himself  inflexible," 
saying  that  he  wished  to  prove  that  he 
was  not  a  cruiser  attacking  merchant 
vessels  only;  and  that,  being  in  a  naval 
port,  he  had  taken  advice  of  different 
French  officers,  who  said  that  if  they 
were  in  his  place  they  would  fight. 

By  Saturday,  therefore,  it  seems  not 
only  that  "  Topinion  parlait  tres-haut," 
but  was  taking  the  form  of  direct  ad- 
vice. Accordingly  the  final  resolution 
was  reached  on  that  day,  and  appears  in 
the  news  then  collected  and  published  by 
the  Yigie  on  Sunday,  June  19th: 

We  said  in  our  last  number  that  the 
Federal  man-of-war  Kearsarge  has  been 
cruising  outside  the  breakwater  ever  since 
the  arrival  in  our  roadstead  of  the  Con- 
federate cruiser  Alabama.  According  to  ap- 
pearances, the  latter  vessel,  which  at  first 
was  to  undergo  repairs   in   our  port,   is  dis- 
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posed  to  go  out  to  meet  the  Kearsarge. 
The  iron-clad  frigate  La  Couronne  has  been 
ordered  to  escort  the  Alabama  to  the  limit 
of  French  waters.  The  Alabama  at  the 
present  time  is  taking  on  coal. 

It  had  been  the  practice  of  the  Ala- 
bama during  her  two  years'  cruise  to 
preserve,  as  trophies,  chronometers  of 
captured  vessels.  This  practice  is  men- 
tioned in  the  New  York  Herald  of  Au- 
gust 2,  1863: 

Not  long  since,  our  correspondent  had  the 
satisfaction  of  meeting  an  intelligent  gentle- 
man who  was  an  officer  of  rank  on  board 
one  of  the  foreign  ships  of  war  now  cruis- 
ing in  our  waters,  whose  veracity  is  beyond 
doubt,  and  who  gave  an  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  a  visit  he  paid  Captain  Semmes  on 
board  the  Alabama  in  the  Gulf,  very  soon 
after  she  had  destroyed  the  Hatteras.  He 
said  in  substance  about  the  character  of  the 
rebel  vessel,  what  has  already  been  made 
known  to  the  world  through  the  journals 
and  other  sources,  that  she  was  a  vessel  of 
great  speed  and  powerfully  manned  and 
armed;  but  what  most  interested  me  was 
his  account  of  an  entertainment  at  which 
he  was  present  in  the  cabin  of  the  com- 
mander— the  Admiral,  as  he  is  familiarly 
termed  among  his  crew.  The  stern  of  the 
vessel  is  circular,  and  around  it  runs  a  sort 
of  sofa  or  divan;  behind  the  back  of  this 
sofa  and  extending  almost  half  round  the 
cabin  were  a  row  of  chronometers  ticking 
away,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  vari- 
ous vessels  captured  by  the  cruiser,  and 
which  formed  as  attractive  a  part  of  the 
cabin  furniture  of  the  rebel  captain  as  the 
scalps  in  th'  wigwam  of  an  Indian  chief  and 
seem  to  have  been  as  proudly  exhibited. 

Forty-five  of  these  chronometers,  with 
a  considerable  sum  of  money.  Captain 
Semmes  deposited  before  the  battle  with 
French  bankers—rather  a  thrifty  course, 
it  was  said,  for  one  who  so  freely  charged 
his  enemies  with  fighting  from  com- 
mercial motives.  Mr.  George  H.  Boker 
v/ell  stated  the  popular  sarcasm  in  his 
poem : 
"  Semmes  has  been  a  wolf  of  the  deep 

For  many  a  day  to  harmless  sheep; 

Ships  he  scuttled  and  robbed  and  burned, 

Watches  pilfered  and  pockets  turned; 

And  all   his   plunder,   bonds   and   gold. 

He  left  for  his  Gallic  friend  to  hold. 

A  little  overprudent  was  he 

For  a  cavalier  of  high  degree." 

On  Sunday,  June  19th,  about  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  Alabama  left 
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Ii    h.'    who    iin'    Miiid    !<•    hnsr    wiliir    ;i<d    II.  pnMMnf-'i'Wny    nhmil     ihrrr     frri     \vid(^    wIMi 

niii-l     lin\r    hrMi    rilhrr    ihr    llnnlinr     nnd  liip;]i  Hlonr  wiiIIm  nnd  lofly  lird>.':<'^.  <  in'i'iirli 

i.llr     pnpninii •!'     n      irnprnl.     llir     inn  whirh    Ihr   niniMroidd   wnik    lo  rlinrrh   liii 

imily    i>\'    whmii    did    iml     Kimw     mir    MJiip  nmi.       I'"rnin    Mum    plnrr    Im    n    ninp.ni  lirrnl 

rrniii     nnnlh«-r.    nr    llirv     Wrrr    prrMoil".     who  \  irw     tA'     Ihr    nrrnn     nli     mir    :iidr     iind     Mir 

rnl     Ihrir    in  rnrinnl  imi     rrmn     Iho     I'niird  linihnr   nl"   (  Mirrhniirj-    on    llir   nllirr. 
Slnlri  r.inuil.  .  .    "     'Ihr  Inlirr  ,'.iir.r.'"'l  "•">  <*>'   'I'"'    '•*•''  or.lnnr  llir  Sninlny  morn- 
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ing  mass  was  interrupted  by  the  noise 
of- guns;  the  congregation  was  dismissed, 
and  peasants,  soldiers,  nuns,  and  cure 
passed  out  of  the  church  to  watch  the 
fight  from  the  cliffs.  This  is  the  scene 
which  Mr.  Howland  has  chosen  for  his 
picture. 

The  story  of  the  fight  is  told  in  the 
Pliare  of  Thursday,  June  22d : 

On  Sunday,  at  half -past  twelve,  the  Ala- 
bama  sank  in  sight  of  Cherbourg.  We  would 
like  to  report  all  the  events  of  this  drama 
with  as  much  care  as  we  have  put  into  the 
collection  of  the  information  which  has 
willingly  been  given  us. 

Before  all  let  us  count  the  dead  and  the 
wounded;  I  was  about  to  say  our  dead  and 
our  wounded,  so  general  and  profound  is  the 
emotion  here. 

Tlie  Confederate  vessel  had  a  crew  of  122 
men  and  twenty-two  officers.  She  was 
commanded  by  M.  Semmes,  fifty-six  years 
old,  of  whom  all  have  heard,  who  has  kept 
the  sea  with  his  vessel  for  two  years  and 
who  was  also  the  commander  of  the  Sumter. 
Some  of  our  officers  have  witnessed  his 
■exploits  of  gallantry — our  naval  officers  in 
their  campaign  in  Mexico  and  our  army 
officers  in  Algiers.  Let  the  critical  think 
as  they  will,  we  are  of  the  country  of  Sur- 
couf.  Inhabitants  of  Cherbourg  who  have 
seen  Captain  Semmos  say  that  his  martial 
figure  with  his  long  mustaches  recalls  that 
of  General  Allard,  that  soldier  exile  of 
France,  minister  and  general  of  Rundjeet- 
Sing,  who  during  his  life  organized  and 
maintained  the  independence  of  the  Punjab. 

The  commander  of  the  Kearsarge  is  named 
Winslow.  He  is  a  Southerner,  but  has  fol- 
lowed the  cause  of  the  North,  and  both  he 
and  M.  Semmes  have  served  on  the  same 
vessel. 

Three  of  the  crew  of  the  Alabama  died  on 
the  Kearsarge  of  wounds  received  in  the 
engagement.  All  three,  we  believe,  had  un- 
dergone operations. 

Eleven  wounded  are  in  the  hospital.  They 
were  burned  and  wounded,  but  will  be  saved. 
One  officer  only  died  so  far  as  we  know — 
the  surgeon,  Dr.  Llewellyn.  He  was  drowned 
just  after  he  had  finished  dressing  the  in- 
jury of  a  wounded  man  who  has  been  saved. 

Another  wounded  officer  taken  on  board 
the  boat  of  Major-General  Rose  died  on  the 
l)oat,  where  there  were  also,  it  is  said, 
some  women.* 

Five  officers  were  saved  by  the  pilot, 
Mauger.  He  and  his  crew  may  receive  here 
an    expression    of    the     appreciation    which 

*  This,  it  appears,  was  not  true,  and  the 
statement  was  corrected  in  a  subsequent 
issue. 


their  courage  deserves.  These  five  officers 
were  brought  ashore  in  the  afternoon. 
Among  them  is  M.  Armstrong,  who  received 
a  slight  injury  on  the  left  side  from  the 
bursting  of  a  shell.  The  same  pilot,  Mauger, 
also  brought  ashore  seven  sailors  whom  he 
rescued. 

In  the  afternoon  fifty-two  men  from  the 
Alabama  who  were  aboard  the  Kearsarge 
were  sent  ashore.  Is  this  in  obedience  to 
an  order  from  French  authorities?  Is  it 
in  conformity  with  international  law?  Is 
it  in  accordance  with  telegraphic  instruc- 
tions from  M.  Dayton  ?  Is  it  the  necessity 
of  the  situation?  We  do  not  know,  and, 
furthermore,  we  do  not  know  the  number 
of  wounded  on  board  the  Federal  vessel. 
We  are  equally  ignorant,  too,  whether 
among  her  able  gunners  there  were  not 
some  French  deserters  taken  on  at  Brest, 
where  she  lay  for  some  time. 

A  telegraphic  despatch  dated  the  20th 
of  June,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  has 
informed  M.  Bonfils,  Confederate  agent  in 
Cherbourg,  that  the  captain  and  other  of- 
ficers (how  many?)  had  reached  shore  safe 
and  sound. 

We  are  sure  of  the  foregoing  statements. 
In  what  follows  the  story  of  the  fight  and 
the  catastrophe  there  are  probably  some 
guesses  and  some  inaccuracies. 

It  was  doubted  in  Cherbourg  whether  there 
would  be  a  fight,  and  nevertheless  it  was 
known  that  there  had  been  a  defiance.  It 
was  even  said  that  there  had  been  a  chal- 
lenge, for  which  romantic  motives  were  as- 
signed. There  is  no  truth  in  all  this — 
nothing  but  the  fact  that  the  two  captains 
had  served  together. 

All  doubt  as  to  a  fight  disappeared  at 
seven  o'clock  Sunday  morning.  At  that 
hour  the  Alabama  started  her  fires;  the 
Conronne  sent  an  officer  to  inform  the  cap- 
tain that  that  armored  frigate  would  escort 
him  to  the  limit  of  French  waters,  but  that 
she  would  follow  the  Alabama  and  did  not 
wish  to  interfere  with  her  movements.  The 
captain  was  then  abed. 

Old  Captain  Rafael  Semmes,  whom  sev- 
eral persons  had  urged,  not  without  vigor, 
that  he  should  not  venture  an  engagement, 
showed  himself  inflexible  on  the  subject,  an- 
swering that  he  wished  to  prove  to  the  most 
requiring  that  he  was  not  a  corsair  attack- 
ing merchant  vessels  only;  that,  being  in  a 
naval  port,  he  had  taken  the  advice  of  dif- 
ferent French  officers,  who,  putting  them- 
selves in  his  place,  said  that  they  would 
fight.  It  is  the  point  of  military  honor 
placed  above  feelings  of  prudence.  Who 
could  find  fault  with  the  decision? 

On  Saturday  evening,  at  ten  o'clock,  M. 
Rafael   Semmes   said  to  M.   Bonfils:    "I  am 
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a  Konian  Catholic  as  von  art*:  1  raiinot  to 
morrow  be  itrestnt  at  divine  service.  Prom- 
ise me  that  you  will  po  to  mass  and  will 
have  my  inir|><>se  announceil  there." 

The    request    was    reli^'^ioUMly    performed. 

Those  to  whom  tlie.se  details  were  un- 
known learned  the  final  resolutions  of  the 
captain  when  at  ten  o'clock  they  saw  the 
Alabama  fio  out  by  the  west  channel  and, 
hardly  clear  of  the  breakwater,  chan^  her 
direction  to  meet  the  K*  nrsarrjr  coining 
from  the  east. 

The  first  cannon  shot  was  fired  about 
eleven  o'clock,  tlw  two  vessel.s  beinjj  then 
about  seven  marine  miles  from  the  bnak- 
water:  it  was  understood  that  orders  from 
M.  Dayton,  representinp  the  (Jovernment  of 
the  North  in  Paris,  cautioned  M.  Winslow 
not  to  en^ra^  witliin  tive  miles  of   land. 

What  were  the  res|)ective  forces  of  the 
two  combatants'.'  The  Kcaraarpc  was  built 
of  stron«?er  wood,  and  her  engine  was  j)ro- 
tected  by  a  covering:  of  chain.s  in  coils 
boarded  over.  The  Alabama  carried  ei^ht 
guns — six  in  her  starboard  battery,  one  bow 
gun.  and  n  gun  astern.  The  six  guns  of  the 
broadside  were  of  about  30  calibre,  the  stem 
gun  was  58.  and  the  bow  gun  100.  Hw 
Krarfiarpe  had  one  gun  less,  seven  in  all 
— four  of  a  calibre  of  about  .30  in  her  broad- 
side, one  bow  gun.  and  two  guns  of  about 
160  calibre. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  fight  the  two 
ships  presented  the  starboard  side  to  each 
other.  In  a  series  of  circles,  j>erliap3  five  or 
SIX,  during  which  the  Alabama  continually 
sought  to  close  in  on  her  enemy,  in  which 
the  distance  between  the  ships  varied  from 
800  to  200  metres  and  lasting  about  an 
hour,  many  shots  were  exchanged,  less  well 
aimed  on  the  part  of  the  Confederate, 
pointed  with  patience  and  accuracy  by  the 
Federal,  whose  gunners  had  had  experience. 
Nevertlieless,  at  the  outset  the  Kcarsarge 
received  a  shot  amidships,  which  perhaps, 
without  her  covering,  might  have  sunk  her. 
She  received  several  other  shots  which  in- 
jured the  covering.  Her  smoke-stack  was 
several  times  struck,  and  a  ball  in  the  stern- 
post  came   within    six   inches   of  the   rudder. 

The  Alabama  also  at  the  outset  received 
a  shot  amidships,  which  struck  her  engine, 
and  from  this  time  on  the  crew  worked  and 
fought  in  water  above  the  knee;  some  say 
above-  the  w^aist.  A  second  shot  settled  her 
fate,  breaking  the  screw  and  bringing  her 
down  by  the  stern,  w^hich  threw  her  bow  in 
the  air. 

Even  before  the  final  blow  the  Alabama 
had  slackened  fire  and  was  letting  her  steam 
escape.  The  Kearsarge  kept  up  her  fire 
from  a  considerable  distance;  then  after  sev- 
eral minutes  the  Confederate  raised  her  for- 


ward sails  ami  very  evidently  was  trying  t 
reach  shore.  The  Federal  luver  ht  up  o 
the    fire. 

Here  took  place  an  episode  about  whicl 
some  doubt  has  arisen.  Did  Captain  Semme 
strike  his  flag?  And.  in  consequence,  dii 
the  Federal  stop  firing?  Kvery  one  agree- 
that  for  an  instant  the  Hag  disappeared,  but 
it  is  commonly  thought  that  this  came  from 
\hr  breaking  of  the  halyard.  Most  person^ 
^ay  that  tin*  fhig  reap|M*ared  on  the  main 
mast.  \\c  were,  therefore,  wrong  in  writ- 
ing to  Im  J'atric  that  ^f.  Semmes  had 
struck  his  Hag.  as  they  also  are  wrong  who 
prrtrnd  that  the  Knglish  steam-yacht  whi(  h 
took  up  the  captain  and  some  of  the  oflic*  i -^ 
anil  men  ui  the  Alabama  by  request  of  il' 
h'rarsaryc,  whose  boats  were  injured,  li.i  1 
in  some  fashion  stolen  prisoners  from  \\  <■ 
Kfarsaiu/r,  which  had.  so  these  {XTsons  s.i  \  , 
the  right   to  sink  the  yacht. 

Everything  in  M.  Semmes's  jirevious  con- 
duct contradicts  the  statement  that  he  low 
ered  his  flag,  and  to  this  conclusion  a 
trifling  occurrence  which  has  been  told  us 
gives  every  a|>pearance  of  fact.  One  of  tlir 
sailors  put  asliore  at  Cherbourg  says  that  li<' 
was  ordered  by  his  cai)tain  to  take  oflf  his 
sIkm's  and  to  give  him  a  white  shirt  and  life- 
j»r<'server.  Is  not  this  an  indication,  among 
a  thousand,  that  M.  Semmes  Avan  resolved 
to  leave  his  flag  hoisted  rather  than  to  let 
himself  be  hoisted  aboard   the  Krarsargef 

We  l>elieve  that  we  have  omitted  no  de- 
tail we  have  been  able  to  learn.  We  would 
still  have  two  tasks  to  jH'rform,  did  they  not 
s('(  m  supcriluous. 

The  representative  of  the  Confederates  at 
Cherbourg,  M.  Bonfils,  wishes  to  thank  the 
inhabitants  for  the  marks  .  of  sympathy 
given  to  those  who  last  Saturday  confided 
to  him  their  family  papers  and  touching 
souvenirs  whicli  are  addressed  to  those  one 
loves  in  preparing  for  death  as  a  man  and  a 
Christian.  Why  should  spontaneous  invol- 
untary sympathy  always  somehow  answer 
to  sympathy?  The  inhabitants  of  Cher- 
bourg feel  that  the  Confederates,  wounded 
or  safe  and  sound,  know  these  marks  of 
affectionate  pity.  As  to  the  pilot  Mauger, 
who  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  prove  not 
only  sympathy,  but  courageous  devotion,  we 
have  praised  and  thanked  him  in  the  only 
way  in  which  a  man  of  spirit  can  be  praised 
and  thanked — we  have  simply  told  the  facts. 

We  have  also  a  duty  to  contradict  some 
absurd  stories  which  have  received  credit — 
as  to  the  deposit  of  six  millions  of  money. 
This  is  the  fact — 118,000  francs  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  banker  in  the  city,  20,000  in 
specie  in  the  custom-house. 

If  this  account  is  animated  by  favor  for 
the    Confederates,    will    not    those    partisans 
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of  the  North   excuse   us   who   remember  the 
refusal   of    coal   to   Admiral    Bosse   and   the' 
refusal   to   our   Minister,   M.    Montholon,   of 
permission     to     land     a     couple     of     saddle- 
horses  ? 

The  story  which  the  editor  of  the 
Fhare  could  not  believe — that  the  Ala- 
lama  had  surrendered — was  true.  The 
account  of  the  battle  being  essentially 
correct,  other  errors  may  well  he  passed 
over.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  ignore 
entirely  the  efforts  which  have  been  made 
to  explain  the  Alahama's  defeat. 

Semmes  says  that  the  enemy  "  did  not 
show  me  a  fair  fight,  for,  as  it  after- 
ward turned  out,  his  ship  was  iron-clad.^^ 
The  complaint,  if  true,  was  a  strange 
one  for  Captain  Semmes  to  make,  and 
might  have  been  more  favorably  re- 
ceived had  Semmes  never  attacked 
weaker  vessels  than  his  own,  nor  lured 
unarmed  ships  to  destruction  by  what 
he  has  him.self  called,  when  practised  by 
others,  a  "  flaunting  lie  " — the  display  of 
false  colors.  But  the  statement  that  the 
Kearsarge  was  "  iron-clad "  was  untrue. 
Captain  Winslow  hung  his  spare  an- 
chor chains  over  the  midship  section  of 
his  vessel.  Had  Captain  Semmes  done 
the  same  his  vessel  would  equally  have 
been  "  iron-clad."  The  advantage  which 
the  Kearsarge  had  was  of  seamanship, 
not  of  construction. 

Moreover,  Semmes,  according  to  Lieu- 
tenant Sinclair,  fought  "  with  full  knowl- 
edge that  the  midship  section  of  the 
Kearsarge  was  protected  by  bights  of 
chain  cables  hung  over  her  sides." 

This  explanation  of  the  defeat  being 
put  aside.  Lieutenant  Sinclair  finds  that 
the  true  cause  lay  in  an  unexi>ected  de- 
fect in  the  Alabama's  powder,  first  ob- 
served after  the  engagement  had  begun. 
Two  months  earlier,  he  says,  the  powder 
was  known  to  be  in  good  condition,  for 
at  that  time  the  Alahama  had  tested  it 
in  target  ijractice  upon  one  of  her  cap- 
tures, the  Rochingham.  When  Captain 
Semmes  went  into  action  with  the  Kear- 
sarge, therefore,  "  there  was  no  suspicion 
of  deterioration  in  our  powder,"  and  the 
fact,  he  says,  was  only  learned  when 
shells  from  the  Alahama  failed  to  ex- 
plode. 

First  Lieutenant  Kell,  the  executive 
officer  of  the  Alahama,  says  that  when 
the    Kearsarge    first    appeared    off    Cher- 


bourg he  reminded  Captain  Semmes  "  of 
our  defective  powder  ...  as  proven  on 
the  ship  Rockingham,  when  certainly 
every  third  shot  was  a  failure  to  explode." 
This  surely  is  an  error.  Captain  Semmes 
himself,  in  his  account  of  the  cruise  of 
the  Alahama,  says  of  the  practice  on  the 
Rochingham  that,  ^^  we  made  a  target  of 
the  prize,  firing  some  shot  and  shell  into 
her  with  good  effect."  This  does  not  sug- 
gest defective  powder;  and,  indeed,  the 
notion  was  probably  an  afterthought. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Kearsarge  fired 
173  shots  in  this  action,  while  the  Ala- 
hama fired  370.  These  figures  speak  for 
themselves.  The  adequate  explanation 
of  the  result  of  the  battle  was,  as  the 
Phare  says,  that  the  guns  were  "  less  well 
aimed  on  the  part  of  the  Confederate, 
pointed  with  patience  and  accuracy  by 
the  Federal,  whose  gunners  had  had  ex- 
perience." ^'  The  result  of  the  action," 
Mr.  Bulloch  says,  "was  determined  by 
the  superior  accuracy  of  the  firing  from 
the  KearsoA-ge.  The  damage  she  inflicted 
upon  the  Alahama  was  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  have  destroyed  her;  and  inas- 
much as  the  Kearsarge  received  no  mortal 
wound  and  came  out  of  the  engagement 
with  no  material  injury,  it  is  only  a  fair 
admission  to  say  that  the  result  would 
probably  not  have  been  different  under 
the  existing*  circumstances,  even  if  the 
Alahama  had  been  a  larger  ship  and  more 
powerfully  armored."  This,  too,  is  the 
explanation  of  the  victory  which  the  poet 
of  the  Kearsarge,  11.  S.  ITobson,  corporal 
of  marines,  has  celebrated  in  seaman's 
verse.    Captain  Semmes,  he  says, 

"...  got  too  much  of  Winslow's  syrup 

And   the   eleven-inch   Dahlgren  pill." 

The  precise  location  of  the  Alahama 
at  the  time  she  sank  is  given  by  the  pilot 
Gosselin,  who  assisted  in  the  rescue  of 
sailors  from  the  water  and  who  is  now 
living,  as  five  and  a  half  miles  from  the 
Urville  beach— nortli  of  the  rocks  known 
as  "Raz  de  Bannes,"  and  in  a  depth  of 
about  fifty  metres  of  water. 

Of  the  Kearsarge,  her  goings  and 
comings,  there  v/ere  many  notices  in  the 
Cherbourg  papers,  until  her  final  appear 
ance  in  the  Phare  of  August  ^18,  1864, 
when  her  wounded  sailors  rejoined  their 
ship  "et  le  Kearsarge  cinglapt  vers  le 
large  s'est  eloigne  a  toute  vapeur." 


Three    Roads    and    a    River 
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Bi:i"OKE  the  cabin  ran  the  wihl 
mountain  stream,  its  dark-green 
water,  wonderfully  clear,  slidin;? 
under  steep  banks  overhung  with  thickf-ts 
of  laurel.  Just  here,  after  fretting  for 
miles  against  the  bluff,  its  current  swung 
wide  over  the  shallows  and  rippleil 
quietly  up  the  shore;  up  to  whore  the 
rude  raft  that  was  llutson's  Ferry  lay 
idle  under  a  leaning  service-tree  tasselled 
now  with  silvery  bloom.  The  warm 
sweet  tide  of  sjjring  was  rising  in  the 
valley,  its  line  of  advance  visible  far 
lip  the  mountainside  in  the  shapely  gold- 
green  tops  of  tulip  trees.  But  for  the 
first  time  in  fifty  springs  no  quicken- 
ing of  travel  was  perceptible  at  this 
centre  of  the  fan-like  network  of  trails 
that  threaded  the  ravines  and  ridges. 
The  government  had  last  year  flung  a 
bridge  across  at  the  Narrows,  where 
four  pines  stood  black  against  the 
tender  opalescent  mists  of  the  April 
sunset.  And  the  governmentVj  new  high- 
v/ay,  unmindful  of  the  fate  of  llutson's 
log  house  and  its  inmates  as  of  an  un- 
fortunately placed  ant-hill,  cut  diagonal- 
ly across  the  old  road  which  llutson's 
grandfather  had  built  before  the  war. 
It  shortened  the  distance  between  town 
and  settlement  by  several  miles;  and 
even  if  it  had  not,  what  countryman 
laden  with  game  or  produce  but  would 
ride'out  of  his  way  if  need  be  to  escape 
the  payment  of  ferriage  and  toll? 

So,  instead  of  hailing  his  acquaintance 
from  the  toll-shack— which  had  latterly 
been  put  to  use  as  a  chicken-shed — old 
Zion  Tlutson  brooded  in  his  doorway 
and  smoked  all  through  the  long  spring 
mornings.  The  road  which  his  son  Shell 
had  been  wont  for  a  livelihood  to  keep 
in  tolerable  order  was  rapidly  becoming 
impassable.  Thus  seated,  the  old  man 
could  pretend  to  forget  the  woful  ruin, 
since  it  was  out  of  sight;  but  from  the 
field  springy  it  showed  for  .a  long  way  up 
the  mountain,  a  mangy  scar,  worn  more 


rutty    an<l    sidling    by    every    rain.      And 
farther    up,    he    knew,    the    "  corduroy^ 
were     rutting,     and     overhanging     stones 
were  being  let  <li»\vii  nno  ])y  one  in  frost 
and  thaw. 

The  winter  had  be<'ii  a  hard  one  for 
a  valley  in  this  latitude  (Irandmother 
Hutson,  unable  to  enduro  it,  died  of 
"  winter  fever ''  and  lack  of  proper 
nourishment,  and  the  old  man,  lost 
without  his  mate,  was  daily  ln'coming 
feebler.  "  Evers'  change  o'  the  moon 
takes  something  out  o'  him,"  said  Ona. 
He  muttered  to  himself  continually  as 
he  smoked  and  drowsed  in  the  sunshine; 
sometimes  he  broke  into  curious  frag- 
mentary prayers,  lie  was  being  shredded 
of  his  wit^  by  the  dragging  days. 

There  was  little  to  eat  in  the  house. 
To  old  Zion,  who  used  to  kill  from  five 
to  ten  hogs  every  Thanksgiving,  the  fact 
of  being  without  meat  was  incompre- 
hensible. His  mind  reverted  again  and 
again  to  the  subject,  trying  to  account 
for  the  omission  of  killing-day  from  the 
winter's  calendar.  He  seemed  to  believe 
that  it  was  in  some  way  Shell's  or  Ona's 
fault. 

''  I  don't  sec  what  ever  could  a-went 
with  that  big  barrer,"  he  would  begin, 
fretfully.  "  Last  time  I  seed  that  hog 
was — "  and  he  would  recount  time  and 
place  with  circumstantial  detail. 

"  Why,  pap,  I'm  satisfied  the  pigs  all 
died  up  in  that  bad  spell  in  Jiniwary, 
same  as  the  bees  did,"  Shell  would  ex- 
plain. 

"  Ef  there'd  a-been  any  mast  last  fall, 
they'd  a-lived  through."  The  old  man 
always  accepted  Shell's  view  until  next 
time. 

"  Yes,  ef  there'd  a-bcen  any  mast." 

"  Anyhow,  y'uns  missed  hit  by  sellin' 
ol'  Piedy." 

Here  Ona,  who  on  her  children's  ac- 
count needed  the  cow  sorely,  turned  con- 
soler: "We  couldn't  a-kep'  her  through, 
pap." 
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!  "Well,"  he  grumbled,  "ye  might 
1:  a-made  hit  th'oo  Jiniwary  with  her  on 
I  what  crab-grass  ye've  got  stuffed  in  them 
i  two  straw-ticks.  We-uns  could  a-slep' 
on  saidge-grass  or  leaves.'' 

They  forbore  to  argue,  and  old  Zion 
relapsed  into  silence. 

The  orchard  came  out  bravely  in  its 
spring  array,  and  Ona  helped  her  hus- 
band dig  up  a  truck-patch  and  plant  it 
with  the  seed  saved  from  last  year's 
garden — beans,  beets,  and  okra,  pump- 
kins and  cucumbers,  and  a  larger  patch 
of  cow-peas  and  field  corn;  but  seed 
potatoes  or  onion  sets  were  not  to  be 
thought  of.  The  meal  was  low  in  the 
barrel;  the  coffee  was  out.  There  was 
only  a  little  sorghum,  a  little  lard — 
salt  in  the  piggin,  and  vinegar  in  the 
keg.  Ona  felt  more  frightened  at  this 
state  of  affairs  than  either  of  the  men. 

The  two  children  alone  remained  out- 
side the  shadow  that  rested  on  the  house. 
Behind  the  kitchen  was  an  old  Lim- 
bertwig  whose  branches  swept  the  new 
grass  in  a  circle  round  the  body  of  the 
tree;  and  within  this  ffowery  screen  they 
made  a  playhouse  with  piled  stones  and 
broken  crockery,  and  moss  from  the 
spring  branch,  and  early  flowers — Sun- 
day-shirts, fish -blossoms,  rooster -fights, 
and  wild  honeysuckles,  stuck  into  a  rusty 
baking-powder  tin.  Here  they  frolicked 
as  though  the  crumbling  smokehouse 
contained  all  the  plenty  of  former  years. 
One  rainy  day  they  fretted  at  being 
housed,  till  their  mother  threatened  to 
shut  them  in  the  toll-house  with  the 
chickens.  She  put  them  to  bed  an  hour 
early,  and  sat  with  folded  hands  before 
the  fire.  The  darkness  was  turbulent 
with  rushes  of  rain,  alternating  with 
whooping  gusts.  Early  in  the  evening 
had  been  far-away  gleams  of  lightning 
and  half -heard  thunder;  but  now  it  was 
turning  cold. 

Presently  Shell  entered,  and  drawing 
the  loose  brands  and  the  forestick  for- 
ward, threw  a  thick  log  on  behind. 

"  Now,  Shell,  you  haul  them  chunks 
out,"  remonstrated  old  Zion  from  the 
shadows  of  his  corner.  "  You.  know  the 
sayin',  ^  A  house  built  over  stumps  never 
stands,  and  a  faar  built  over  chimks 
never  burns.'  " 

"  Turned  a  right  smart  colder,  ain't 
it?"  asked  the  woman,  anxiously. 


Shell  nodded.  "  Gwine  to  be  a  freeze, 
I'm  afeared." 

"Blackberry  winter!"  muttered  old 
Zion. 

"That  frost  last  week  only  peenched 
the  peaches  some.  But  this  here — " 
Shell's  gaze  went  out  the  little  storm- 
beaten  window,  and  returned  to  the  bed 
where  his  children  lay.  The  danger  was 
too  grave  for  many  words.  So  much 
depended  on  the  orchard's  yield. 

Ona,  in  the  firelight,  crouching,  looked 
up  at  her  husband.  Wom^an-like  she 
took  little  count  of  her  own  plight;  but 
the  sight  of  her  man  ragged  and  hunger- 
bitten  filled  her  with  pity  and  dismay. 

"'  I  wrote  to  Nettie  a-Tuesday,"  she 
said,  abruptly,  breaking  a  silence.  "  I 
'lowed  she'd  maybe  holp  us  out  some — 
till  the  gyarden  truck  begins  to  come  in." 

"  Well,  shorely  'n'  ondoubtedly  she 
will,"  put  in  the  old  man.  "  Did  ye  tell 
her  I  ain't  got  no  tobacker?" 

"  Why,  she'll  know  in  reason  you 
ain't,"  said  Ona,  smiling. 

"  Ne'er  a  chaw !"  said  old  Zion,  plain- 
tively. 

"  A- Tuesday — then  she  ort  to  git  the 
letter  afore  this  time,  I  reckon,"  said 
the  younger  man,  kicking  the  forestick 
and  sending  up  a  crackle  of  sparks.  He 
was  ashamed  to  show  the  relief  he  felt 
at  this  slender  hope. 

"  She  may  holp  us  out  till  the  gyarden 
comes  in." 

"  Yes,  till  the  gyarden  truck  comes 
in." 

"  I  beared  Steve  Miller  was  a-doin' 
well." 

"  Lord !  thirty  dollars  a  month,  and 
nobody  to  keep  but  them  two." 

"  Well,  he  does  send  some  home  to  his 
mother,"  said  Ona.  "  But  I  hope  he 
can  make  out  to  spar'  us  a  little." 

She  got  up  and  went  into  the  dark 
inner  room  to  get  a  drink.  Something 
crackled  ever  so  faintly  under  the  gourd 
as  she  dipped  it.  Was  it  a  leaf?  A 
dry  leaf  that  had  fallen  into  the  bucket 
on  its  way  from  the  spring?  Forgetting 
to  drink,  she  felt  over  the  surface  of  the 
water  with  trembling  fingers.  Even 
then  she  refused  to  be  convinced;  she 
obtained  a  sliver  of  fat  pine  and  lit  it 
at  the  hearth. 

"  What  you  lookin'  for  ?"  asked  her 
husband. 
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*'  I — ilrappcd  the  poiird."  she  replied. 

l^y  lier  miniature  torch  she  examined 
the  thin  ery.stals  fast  forming  round  the 
sides  of  tlie  l>urki't.  There  was  no  mis- 
take. 

•'Hit'.-  a  -  t'n«/.iir."  >he  whi^iK-red, 
through  dry  lip>.  **  Hit's  a-freezin'.*' 
Extinguishing  the  little  llame,  she  stood 
staring  into  the  darkness.  Their  only 
liope  lay  now  in  Nettie's  generosity. 

"  l^ut  she  eain't,  she  eouhln't  keep  us 
that  long.  We'll  have  obleeged  to — 
m(>v(\  Sliell  ean  maybe  git  work  in 
town,  whiTe  her  man  is  .   .  ." 

A  knock,  soumling  above  the  drum- 
ming rain,  broutrht  her  hastily  into  the 
main  room.  Shell  thing  the  door  wide; 
and.  pushed  by  the  storm,  a  woman  stag- 
gered across  their  threshold.  She  reach- 
ed the  fire  and  crouched  over  its  red 
warmth  with  a  little  moaning  crv  before 
throwin«^  back  the  shawl  from  Iht  hag- 
gard young  face  and  (lrii»i)ing  hair. 

''Nettie!  Lord,  if  hit  ain't  Nettie!" 
cried  On  a. 

"Why,  wo-uns  was  jist  a-talkln'  about 
ye!"  quavered  Nettie's  father. 

"You   sick?"   in(iuired   Shell,  brielly. 

"Well,  up-on  my  soul!  what  you  out 
in  this  rain  fur?  Ain't  ye  might'  near 
dead  ?"  Ona  advanced  toward  the  nev/- 
comer,  trembling,  incredulous. 

"I  rode  as  fur  as  the  nigh  cut  in  a 
huckster's  wagon,"  answered  Nettie, 
spreading  her  shaking  hands  almost  in 
the  flame,  avoiding  the  gaze  of  all.  "  But 
I  got  wet  walkin'  the  rest  of  the  way. 
Hit's  a-slcetin'  now — freezin'  up  ever>'- 
thing."  She  folded  her  arms  on  her 
knees  and  bowed  her  head  upon  them. 
"  I  don't  know  what  y'uns  '11  think  o' 
me  comin'  home  like  this,  pap;  but  I 
didn't  have  no  place  else  to  go." 

"Why,  Nettie!  what's  the  matter?" 
Ona  crouched  beside  the  shivering  form 
and  touched  her  sister-in-law  gently. 
"  Come,  honey,  git  up  and  set  in  a  chair." 

"  Steve  he's  gone,"  explained  Nettie, 
without  raising  her  face.  "  Nobody 
don't  seem  to  know  where.  He  couldn't 
make  nothin'  after  the  mill  shet  down, 
and  he  got  out  o'  heart.  I  reckon  he 
may  have  went  to  look  for  work  som'er's. 
But  people  there  got  to  makin'  a  mock 
o'  me,  and  I  couldn't  let  on  no  longer 
to  know  where  he  was  at,  so  I  come  home 
for  a  while,  till  I  hear  from  him.     Oh, 


my  Lonl,  how  1  sutler!  ...  I  didn't  have  , 
no  other  way  to  turn."  I 

"  There  now!  there  now!"     Ona  patt«'d  j 
the  heaving  slundders,  but  her  (»wn  luari   j 
-auk.     The  win<l,  as  always  before  a  cold    I 
wave,    made    nightmare    sounds   over   the 
chinmey,    hooting    like    the    great    ghost- 
owl    of    Cherokee    myth:    the    sleet    in    a 
fiercer  gust   leaped  and  clawed   U^ast-like 
at  roof  and  door. 

"You  better  fix  her  a  bed.  Ohm.  mid 
a  hot  drink,"  said  Shell.    - 

*'  There  ain't  no  cofT<H\"  his  wih-  le- 
ininded  him,  g<)ing  to  her  store  of  quilts. 

There  was  a  ni'W  sound  in  the  cabin 
befor(»  th<»  close  of  another  day — a  pin- 
I)oint  wail  stal>bing  the  vast  mountain 
silence,  a  cry  of  unnameable  desolation, 
a  ])rotest,  bitter  and  ])iteously  *  thin, 
against  the  untried  ta^k  of  living.  Ona 
.'.lone  tended  on  the  helpless  two.  En^ 
the  lean  years  had  gnawed  away  their 
.•ubstance,  the  TTutsons  had  fronted  their 
world  with  a  gay  independence,  a  cheery 
arroirance  which  neither  asked  nor  gave; 
they  would  not  now  cry  for  belj).  And 
>ince  latterly  Zion  had  relincjuished  his 
post  as  autocrat  of  affairs  religious,  the 
three  or  four  neighlxirs,  a  few  miles  up 
river  and  down,  had  more  than  ever  got 
into  the  way  of  letting  them  alone.  So 
Ona  and  Nettie  won  through  the  terrible 
hour  unaided. 

The  sun  on  the  evening  of  the  birth 
set  golden  fair,  but  it  was  on  a  blighted 
garden.  The  orchard  was  a  spectacle  of 
marvellous  beauty — bough  after  bough 
sheathed  in  clear  ice  ere  a  l)ud  could 
shrivel  or  a  petal  fade;  fairy  gold,  sure 
to  melt  with  dawn.  Shell  broke  a  glit- 
tering spray  and  fetched  it  in  for  the 
women  to  look  at. 

That  week  saw  the  last  of  Ona's 
chickens,  each  of  which  tided  the  family 
over  another  day  and  furnished  Nettie 
a  bowl  of  broth.  Old  Zion  almost  forgot 
his  longing  for  tobacco  in  his  joy  at  see- 
ing his  daughter  at  home;  but  Shell  and 
his  woman,  needing  every  bite  for  their 
own  little  ones,  could  give  scant  welcome 
to  another  mouth.  The  situation  was 
managed,  however,  with  the  adroitness 
usual  to  the  mountaineers,  and  it  was 
not  until  she  was  up  and  about  again 
that,  in  helping  Avith  the  housework, 
Nettie  discovered  their  extreme  necessity. 
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She  felt  bound  to  speak  of  it.  The 
two  women  were  sewing-,  having  found 
some  old  things  that  could  be  cut  into 
little  garments.  The  light  from  the  door- 
way fell  upon  their  glinting  needles;  the 
air  came  in  softly,  as  if  no  blade  of 
frost  had  mowed  the  land. 

"  Yes — two  days  more,  and  there  won't 
be  even  pones  and  white  gravy,"  Ona 
confessed. 

Nettie  swayed  gently  the  little  bundle 
in  her  lap  beneath  the  sewing.  "  Nor  no 
more  wdiite  beans  like  we  had  yesterday  ?" 

"  I  borrowed  that  mess  from  Mis' 
Nicklin;  IVe  done  borrowed  of  her  till 
I'm  pine-blank  'shamed  to  show  my  face 
there  any  more.  Howsomever,  I  got 
obleeged  to  go  som'er's  to  borrow  some 
for  seed." 

^^  You  got  nothin'  to  plant  again  ?" 

'^  Little  okra,  and  some  beet  seed,  that's 
all.     Shell,  why'n't  ye  kill  some  rabbits  ?" 

The  man  addressed  lifted  his  head  and 
stared  sombrely  out  upon  the  barren 
field  next  the  river.  "  I  ain't  got  more'n 
three  charges  o'  powder." 

"  Well,  ketch  a  mess  o'  them  little 
bony  pyerch,  then.  Lord!  we  cain't  give 
up." 

"  Used  to  be,"  piped  old  Zion,  sudden- 
ly, "  that  a  man  here  could  go  out  and 
kill  him  a  deer  or  a  turkey  afore  break- 
fast," 

Shell  took  down  his  gun  from  the  rack 
over  the  fireboard  and  fared  forth.  All 
that  day  he  was  gone.  When  he  re- 
turned, after  dark,  he  flung  down  some- 
thing heavy,  slamming  it  on  the  kitchen 
table  without  a  word.  It  was  a  shoat 
he  had  killed.  It  looked  to  Zion  much 
like  one  of  the  Nicklins';  but  the  head, 
which  might  or  might  not  have  borne 
the  Nicklins'  earmark,  was  missing. 

"  Shot  all  to  pieces,"  the  hunter  ex- 
plained to  the  womenfolk. 

There  w^ere  pots  full  of  pork  and 
strong  gravy  now;  but  this  was  not  the 
"^ood  needed  by  the  young  ones,  who  soon 

can  to  look  puny  and  downcast.  So 
a,ettie,  leaving  her  baby  in  Ona's  care, 
went  far  and  wide,  foraging  in  all  fence 

^ners  and  under  sunny  banks  for  frost- 
1  shoots  which  th^  sun  had  coaxed 
xfresh.  These  salads,  deliciously 
ived  with  salt,  vinegar,  and  drip- 
eked  out  their  fare  for  many  days; 
meantime,    as    Nettie    was    fond    of 
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pointing  out,  the  bean  vines  came  apace. 
Only  in  the  young  mother's  sea-colored 
eyes  was  a  radiance  of  hope;  her  spirit 
was  as  bright  against  the  others'  moping 
as  her  hair  against  the  smoky  interior 
of  the  cabin. 

Ona  was  frying  the  last  of  the  meal 
(they  had  traded  a  quarter  to  some  camp- 
ing hunters  for  meal),  when  the  little 
boy  ran  to  her  crying,  "  Mammy,  I'm 
find  somep'n."  He  showed  a  handful  of 
crumpled  green  tips.     "  In  gyarden." 

His  mother  could  not  restrain  a  cry 
of  delight.  "  Them  white  multipliers  o' 
ma's — and  pa'snips !  Oh,  I  do  hope 
there's  enough  for  a  mess — " 

The  child,  elated  at  having  produced 
a  sensation,  went  to  point  out  his  trove 
among  the  dry  stalks  and  kecksies  of  the 
unploughed  field;  and  that  day  Ona  sur- 
prised the  family  with  vegetables  for 
dinner.  "  Llit  ain't  a  mess — ^jist  a  bite 
around,"  said  she.  But  Nettie  slipped 
her  portion  on  to  the  children's  plates. 

It  was  two  or  three  days  after  this  that 
her  own  baby  began  the  continuous 
moaning  fret  of  hunger.  She  looked 
upon  him  in  despair. 

^^  I'd  take  'nd  wash  that  baby  in  the 
deeshwater  if  he  was  mine,"  said  Ona. 
"  That  was  my  mammy's  rimidy.  I 
couldn't  count  ye  the  peakid  babies  she 
fattened  that  way.  Hit's  greasy,  you 
know,  and  they  git  the  strength  of  hit." 

'^  There  cain't  be  a  great  deal  o' 
stren'th  in  our  deeshwater,"  said  Nettie, 
walking  the  floor  with  her  child.  She 
had  maixitained  that  same  unavailing 
pace  for  hours. 

"  Eh-law !"  said  the  other  mother, 
watching  her.  "  Childern  never  pays  for 
Iheir  raisin'." 

'^  They  do !"  flashed  Nettie,  lifting  the 
downy  head  to  her  cheek.  "  Mine  evens 
up  hits  little  account  with  me  every  day 
of  hits  innocent  life." 

That  same  evening  Shell  returned 
from  a  three  days'  quest  for  work. 

"  Nobody  wouldn't  talk  to  me  about 
hit,"  he  said.  "Where  I  wasn't  knowed 
at  sight  they  taken  me  for  a  tramp.  I 
beared  the's  men  now  a-walkin'  the 
streets  in  the  Settlemint,  so  I  never 
went  there.  But  a  feller  told  me  of  a 
womern  furder  on  that  lived  by  herself 
and    wanted    a    man   to   take   charge    of 
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]ier  place.  Well.  1  went  plumb  on  out 
there,  aiul  ^lie — she — sicked  the  dawg 
on  me.'' 

lie  fell  silent,  but  the  two  children 
burst   into  sobbing. 

"Pappy — never— brought  ns  nothin'!" 
cried  the  little  pirl,  burj'ing  lier  head  in 
lier  mother's  lap. 

Shell  Ilutson  stood  np.  His  face  be- 
came terrible.  Dna  shrank  away  fn>m 
him  affrighted  f(»r  a  moment;  but  all  ho 
said  was:  "  Oh,  baby!     Honey!" 

Then  he  went  out.  The  children  crie-l 
themselves  into  a  restless  sleep.  Though 
the  two  women  sat  beside  the  hearth  till 
day])reak,  Shell  did  not  come  in  again. 

There  was  meal  gruel  for  breakfast, 
and  in  the  cloudy  da\m  old  Zion  set  forth 
with  knife  and  basket,  having  bethought 
himself  of  a  burnt  cabin  down  the  river 
where  might  be  found  yet  another  mess 
of  poke  salad.  It  was  a  dark  moniing, 
the  sheet  of  cloud  drawn  smoothly  over 
from  the  west;  for  all  dayliglit  a  low 
pale  illumination  streamed  from  l)cncath 
its  fringes  that  swept  the  eastward  for- 
est. Sonnds  came  far  through  the  heavy 
atmosphere;  ho  delayed  his  plodding  more 
Ihan  once  to  hear,  with  a  deep  despond- 
ency, the  wheels  of  laden  wagons  cross- 
ing the  government's  bridge,  like  the 
very  car  of  progress  leaving  him  and  Ids 
ill  its  desolate  wake. 

He  was  not  disappointed;  round  the 
cinder-strewn  area  stood  plant  after 
lusty  plant,  fresh  and  succulent  as  any- 
thing ever  forced  under  frames  for  a  city 
market.  As  he  sat  resting  on  the  door- 
sill  of  an  outhouse  which  the  flames  had 
spared,  the  glint  of  a  bottle,  thrust  in 
a  high  chink  and  forgotten,  caught  his 
eye.  Old  Zion  reached  for  it  in  hope  of 
finding  whiskey;  but  the  contents  turned 
out  to  be  a  dark  fluid  of  sinister  strength, 
some  unknown  chemical,  at  which  he 
sniffed  gingerly,  till  the  skull  and  cross- 
bones  on  the  label  apprised  him  of  its 
dangerous  nature. 

"Wow!  Hit's  a  good  thing  I  didn't 
take  a  swaller  'thout  lookin',"  he  ex- 
claimed. But  after  he  had  gathered  his 
basket  full  of  greens  he  tucked  the  bot- 
tle carefully  under  the  broad,  glossy 
leaves.  He  had  no  idea  what  use  he 
could  ever  make  of  it ;  he  acted  only  from 
the  ancient,  half-superstitious  reverence 
for    virtues    and    drugs,    and    from    an 


inborn    reluctance    to    throw    nuny    aii\ 
thing. 

"  Y'ain't  seed   Shell  yit  f"  he  in«|uirrd. 
as  soon  as  he  reached  home. 
No  one  had. 

"Have  ye   got    ary   bit    o'   meat-gn  a- 
left?     Poke's   liable  to   make  pi-ople  si.  k 
if  hit   ain't   cooked   np  good  an<l   grea 
Now,   Ona.   don't   you   go   and   th'ow   (    :r 
tlMin  stalks,     You'ns  have  got  lots  o'  viiK  - 
gar.     I'm  a-g^vine  to  make  ns  some  ])!   - 
kles;  they'll  be  good  again'  supper-timi    ' 
The  greens  wore  bubbling  in   the   ])(.t. 
and  the   sun   lay  some  hours  beyond   tlp> 
noon-mark,   when    Shell   came   in.      Tlh  n 
from   evcr>'  one   of  the   little  assemblaL^. 
broke   a    crs-   of    astonishment    and    joy ; 
for  lie  carried  a  bag  of  meal  and  a  salt- 
I^ork  middling. 

"  Bought  'em,''  he  informed  the  com- 
pany, shortly.  His  face  had  not  relaxed 
since  last  night.  Into  the  hand  of  his 
woman  he  poured  a  jingle  of  silver  coins; 
then  h(^  dropped  hea\ily  across  the  foot 
of  the  bod  a^  though  lie  liad  Iwon  drink- 
ing. 

"  Now,  by  Jackson !''  exulted  the  old 
man,  "  I  want  you  gals  to  cook  like  ye 
was  foedin'  a  rigimint.  I  wonder — how 
do  you  reckon  Shell  got — "  He  broke 
off,  and  his  face  changed  slowly  as  he 
looked  at  the  figure  prone  there,  defeat, 
in  this  moment  of  seeming  victory,  show- 
ing in  its  every  lino.  In  the  eager 
preparation  for  a  supper  feast  no  one 
heeded  old  Zion's  staring  at  his  son, 
sinking  lower  and  lower  in  his  chair. 
Finally  he  rose  unnoticed  and  hobbled 
out-of-doors. 

Nettie  meantime  came  to  the  voicing 
of  a  matter  which  had  occupied  her 
thoughts  all  day. 

"  Ona,  you  think  if  you'ns  had  a  cow 
ye  could  food  my  baby,  without  me,  so 
he'd  thrive?" 

"  On  a  bottle  ?  Why,  I  reckon  so. 
Why,  yes.     You  ain't  studyin'— " 

"  I'm  a-studyin'  about  goin'  back  to 
the  Settlemint.  I  can  git  work  there, 
and  holp  to  keep  us  all." 

"  Why !  you  said  ye  tried  and  couldn't !" 
"  Oh,  that  was  before  the  baby  was 
bom.  I  can,  though,  now.  ...  I  cain't 
hide  here  with  you'ns;  this  little  bit  o' 
grub  won't  do  us  no  time."  Nettie  knew 
that  there  was  work  in  town  at  which 
a   woman   could   always   earn   enough   to 
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feed  several  mouths.  It  seemed  now 
the  only  way. 

"  Well/^  cried  her  sister-in-law,  an 
edge  put  on  her  tone  by  her  insistent 
misery,  "I  wisht  ye'd  a-said  so  a  good 
while  back!'' 

Nettie  laughed  and  went'  to  put  the 
baby's  small  belongings  in  order.  She 
must  send  Shell  to  bargain  for  Nicklin's 
fresh  cow  to-night,  and  go  before  the 
child  should  awake  in  the  morning ;  there 
was  no  time  to  be  lost.  "Pore  little 
man-boy!  I'll  come  home  every  week, 
to  see  that  they  take  good  care  of  ye," 
she  whispered  to  the  wee  shirts  and 
frocks.  All  at  once  she  lifted  the  blue 
silk  cap  that  the  baby's  father  had 
bought  only  a  few  days  before  his  dis- 
appearance. Something  else  was  folded 
inside,  as  being,  like  the  cap,  too  dainty 
for  actual  service — the  lace  handkerchief 
Steve  had  given  her  on  Christmas  morn- 
ing. Heart-wrung,  she  laid  her  head  on 
the  window-sill  and  cried  her  slender 
strength  away. 

It  was  near  sundown  when  she  again 
looked  out  of  the  narrow  panes;  and  as 
she  gazed  her  face  brightened  unaccount- 
ably, as  if  by  some  spiritual  dawn  in- 
visible to  the  other  woman  at  the  hearth. 

"  I  reckon  I  won't  go  yit  awhile — not 
to-morrow,"  she  said.  '^  Wait  a  day 
or  two  .  .  ." 

On  the  bank  of  the  river  old  Hutson 
walked  up  and  down,  wringing  his  thin 
hands,  swaying  his  head,  and  muttering, 
muttering,  muttering.  He  was  praying 
for  a  sign.  He  had  in  mind  the  starved 
wife  he  had  buried;  his  daughter  desert- 
ed and  helpless  through  poverty;  his 
son,  he  suspected,  driven  to  crime.  The 
vision  of  destruction  clutched  his  failing 
heart  like  the  talons  of  those  fiends  that 
abounded  in  his  theology.  He  could 
not  endure  the  thoughts  that  came  to 
him.  But  there  must  be  some  way  out,  if 
he  could  but  find  it;  and  he  prayed, 
prayed  desperately,  that  his  God  would 
show  him  the  way. 

Overhead  the  clouds  were  breaking 
with  the  close  of  day.  Under  their  flying 
lights  and  shadows  the  river  changed, 
and  changed  again,  with  indescribable 
pale  hues,  colors  of  strange  metals 
molten,  alloys  of  copper  and  silver;  now 
sheeted    gray    as    aluminum    without    a 


gleam,  again  taking  lights  as  of  dusty 
gems,  amethyst  and  emerald  and  bej'yl, 
with  riffles  of  blinding  silver  spreading 
below  the  shoals.  With  eyes  closed,  still 
crying  out  with  all  his  soul,  he  turned 
round  and  round  slowly,  in  the  midst 
of  his  unsown  field,  seven  times.  .  .  .  Now 
for  the  sign. 

He  looked  upon  the  cold  rain-swollen 
stream.  Here  beside  him  met  the 
crooked  ways  of  all  the  world.  Behind 
him  his  mother-mountain  had  cloaked 
herself  in  the  majesty  and  mystery  of 
Sinai.  To  him  those  smooth  -  worn 
phrases,  names,  and  metaphors  coined  in 
the  vanished  fervors  of  a  people's  lyric 
passion  were  glorious  with  deathless 
values.  The  meanings  he  read  into  them, 
however  different  these  might  be  from 
the  intention  of  originators  in  the  ports 
of  the  Levant,  had  through  a  lifetime's 
brooding  worn,  not  grooves,  but  sunless 
gorges  in  the  fabric  of  his  mind.  To 
one  who  habitually  sought  the  imagery 
of  the  Apocalypse  everywhere,  cherish- 
ing even  homely  plants  by  such  fantastic 
names  as  Balm  of  Gilead  or  Tree  of 
Heaven,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  moun- 
tain stream  should  long  have  symbolized 
the  Kiver  of  Death.  And  across  there, 
as  he  looked,  the  sudden  glory  of  a 
simset  clearing  after  rain  turned  the 
spring-empurpled  hills  to  rose  and  gold. 
The  water  flamed  into  glass  mingled 
with  fire;  for  a  few  moments  his  world 
lay  steeped  in  a  jewel-light.  It  seemed 
a  covenant  and  a  promise. 

"  Ji^t  over,  jist  over  Jordan,"  he  mut- 
tered. ''Hit  must  be  so.  Death  'ud  be 
better  for  all  of  us.  The  Good  Master 
never  intended  for  anybody  to  live  sech 
a  life,  anyhow.  .  .  .  Hit's  onchristian. 
Hit  makes  women  like  pore  Nettie  and 
her  mother;  and  thar's  Shell's  boy— ef 
he  don't  learn  to  rob  and  steal,  he'll  end 
up  jist  like — me.  Provideth  not  fur  his 
o^^_too  old."  He  joined  his  hands  and 
shut  his  eyes  once  more ;  and  shaking  his 
white  hair  in  the  soft  damp  wind,  he 
concluded  very  softly: 

"Lord,  I  thank  Thee  for  the  Sign; 
send  me  now  the  grace  and  stren'th  to 
do  Thy  will,  and  receive  us  all  in  the 
kingdom.     Amen." 

The  water  faded  swiftly  to  a  pallid 
jacinth  in  the  gray  matrix  of  twilight. 

He   went  slowly  back   into  the  house, 
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an«I  lortiiwitli  prcparod  his  pokc-stiilk 
pickles,  secntly  adding  to  th<'  vinc^'ar 
tlic  contciit*<  of  till*  bottle  ho  had  hruuj^ht 
from  the  hiiriit  cabin  shed.  They  were 
presently  set  on  the  table  with  a  pnat 
stenniinp:  bowl  of  white  ^ravy,  and  the 
greens,  and  the  pones  an<l  fri('<l  nn-at. 
How  delicious  it  all  looked  and  snielI»Ml! 
The  two  children  wriggled  on  their 
chairs  whih  the  oM  man  asked  an  un- 
nsually  long  blessing  on  the  food  he  be- 
lieved to  have  been  stcden ;  but  he  woidd 
not  eat  anything  except  the  relish  he 
knew  to  be  poisoned,  jmrtaking  with  the 
air  of  one  receiving  saeraincMit.  TImii 
all  at<?  of  it  but  Nettie. 

"  I'm  afeared  to  resk  givin'  the  baby 
n  colic  by  the  sour,"  she  objected,  when 
urged. 

Her  father  turned  uiK»n  her,  his  face 
working.  '*  You're  a  f(M.l  n«>t  to  <'at  'em, 
gal,"  lio  cried,  in  an  uneven,  febrile 
voice;  then,  as  she  shraidx,  he  muttered, 
*'  CJod'fl  will — God's  will  be  done,"  and 
said  no  more,  evidently  deeming  that  the 
matter  might  be  safest  left  in  the  haniN 
of  his  Lord.  But  Nettie  wondi-red,  not 
for  the  first  time,  if  her  father  w<'re  mad. 
Shell  and  his  family  presently  stag- 
gered away  to  bed,  curiously  drowsy, 
leaving  the  dishes  unwashed,  the  hearth 
nnswept,  and  no  wood  brought  for  the 
breakfast  fire. 

"  A  heavy  supper  does  make  a  body 
so-o  sleepy!"  smiled  Qua.  ''What  air 
you  a-singin'  for,  Nettie?  You  ac'  like 
ye  had  all  the  money  in  the  bank  to 
draw  on." 

"I  have,"  answered  Nettie,  with  the 
mountaineer's  inconsequent  defiance.  It 
was  truer  than  she  knew.  Had  she  not 
from  the  first  drawn  upon  the  living 
strength  whose  source  is  inexhaustible?. 
Ona  lay  down  without  removing  her 
clothes,  and  drew  the  coverlet  up  to  her 
chin.  It  was  Nettie  who  straightened 
the  house  for  the  night,  brought  chips 
in  her  apron,  and  went  to  the  spring  for 
water,  singing  still,  with  that  strange 
mingling  of  content  and  hope  imperish- 
able in  her  sea-gray  eyes.  Night  had 
fallen,  with  the  blind  clouds  again 
riding  swift  and  low;  now  and  then  one 
swooped  to  blot  out  every  vestige  of  the 
landscape;  she  could  not  see  her  way, 
but  her  feet  found  their  path  a  step  at 
a  time — and  she  could  sing. 


Afterward  she  sat  l)efore  the  U\y 
emU'rs  that  remained  of  the  cooking 
lire,  nursing  her  babe.  The  rain  ag:>ii 
set  in,  and  she  closed  the  door  lost  tli. 
damp  blow  on  tlie  little  head.  Old  /j-m 
was  still  nodding;  his  voice  quaven  I 
laintly  from  the  corner  shadows,  and  sli.- 
made  out  that  he  was  trying  to  repent 
a  hymn— "Will  th,-  waters  be  chillvr- 
But  the  rhythm  faltcn'd  and  sank  ini.> 
muttering.  *' Death  in  tlu^  pot,"  she 
••aught;  and  tlun,  '' Th<^  will  o'  God,  llu^ 
will  o'  (lod.'' 

They  were  his  last  words.  Sh(>  hi  id 
the  baby  to  shvp,  and  turned  to  persuji<l 
her  father  to  go  to  bed.  Tt  was  cln 
upon  mi<hiight  now.  Soni<>thing  in  tlic 
hud<]le<l  post  tire  of  the  figure  in  the  chnir 
struck  cobl  to  her  heart.  She  was  8u<l- 
dcnly  aware  that  she  no  longer  heard 
the  breathing  of  the  sleepers,  wliich  had 
Ik'cu  loud  when  they  first  lay  down. 

On  trembling  knees  she  halted  for- 
ward, her  hand  outstretched.  "Pappy?" 
she  whispered.     "Pappy!     Pappj/T 

Her  fingers  touched  the  withered 
cheek.  Tt  was  already  cold.  With  a 
scream,  she  crouched  back,  staring;  then 
tiinied  and  ran  to  the  bed  where  Shell 
and  Ona  lay  side  by  side,  their  children 
at  their  feet. 

Still  crying  out,  she  grasped  and  shook 
them.  "  TlK'y  cain't  be  dead  I  Oh, 
].n|)py— Shell— Ona— cain't  you  hear  me 
callin'  ye!"  she  sobbed,  over  and  over. 
"Why,  hit's  only  a  little  while  sence 
wo  was  all  settin'  at  supper!" 

She  turned  once  more  to  the  hearth, 
only  to  find  the  old  man's  body  slipi)ed 
sideways  from  the  chair.  The  blades  of 
Fate's  shears  had  swung  together,  divid- 
ing Nettie  and  her  child  from  that 
doomed  family.  As  she  clamored,  be- 
side herself  with  the  sudden  horror,  the 
little  creature  waked  and  added  its  shrill 
wail  to  her  outcry — and  the  others  were 
all  still  and  mute  as  stone.  Catching 
up  the  babe,  she  started,  with  an  un- 
formulated intention  of  going  for  help; 
she  did  not  know  that  she  had  already 
twice  shrieked  her  husband's  name. 

As  if  in  answer  to  that  cry,  the  door 
burst  open;  fragments  of  its  rude  latch 
flew  spinning  across  the  room,  and  a 
man  halted  a  moment  on  the  threshold, 
bewildered  by  the  firelight,  unable  at  first 
to  see  what  lay  before  him. 
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"Oh,  Steve!  Oh,  Steve!"  she  cried, 
running  to  him,  clutching  the  arm  he 
put  out,  clinging  to  it,  the  child  between 
them,  and  dragging  him  so  into  the 
room.  In  the  terror  of  that  moment  she 
found  nothing  strange  in  his  presence 
there. 

"  Nettie !"  his  deep  voice  reassured 
her;  his  big  arm  went  around  her  with 
a  sturdy  support  which  brought  comfort, 
even  facing  the  stark  tragedy  to  which 
they  now  turned. 

The  next  day,  while  Mother  Nicklin 
and  the  neighbors  who  had  been  sum- 
moned put  everything  in  order  for  the 
dignity  of  death,  Nettie  lay  on  her 
bed  as  one  half  stunned.  After  all  was 
over  and  the  poor  bodies  laid  to  rest  in 
the  burying-ground  on  the  hill,  she  rose 
and  went  with  Steve  and  their  child 
down  to  the  river,  to  sit,  pale  and  weak,- 
on  the  old  raft  in  the  quiet  sunshine. 
She  had  passed  worthily  through  her  great 
trial,  and  gained  the  peace  that  lies  on 
the  other  side.  Little  waves  lisped  and 
patted  upon  the  black  half-sodden  tim- 
bers; small  perch  leaped  now  and  again 
with  a  happy  flash;  overhead  the  ripen- 
ing service-berries  hung  against  the  new- 
rinsed  sky.  The  hills  were  wonderfully 
blue,  swept  with  a  besom  of  rain;  and 
up  and  down  stream  was  a  miracle  of 
purple  rhododendron. 

She  smiled  at  her  husband  over  the 
baby's  rosy  sleep.  He  softly  stroked  her 
shoulder,  though  he  wondered  at  her 
smiling. 

"  Hit  was  pore  pappy — caused — what 
happened  back  yon,"  she  answered  his 
look.  "  Fve  seed  for  some  time  his  mind 
was  failin'." 

The  young  husband  agreed  soberly. 
"  Some  o'  the  folks  found  a  bottle,"  he 
told  her.  "  Aconite,  they  called  it. 
Your  pappy  must  have  been  out  of  his 
mind." 

"  Yes,"  Nettie  murmured.  "  Nobody 
would  want  to  die.  We  seed  a  awful 
hard  time,  Steve,"  she  added,  simply. 
'^  'But  look  like  where  the'  was  little 
'uns — nobody  would  aim  to  die." 


The  man's  brown  cheek  crimsoned. 
"  Oh,  Nettie,"  he  cried,  "  I  was  comin' ! 
I  come  as  soon  as  I  had  anything  to 
fetch  ye.  I've  been  seekin'  for  ye,  up 
and  dowr.  and  all  about,  for  two-three 
days,  honey.  I'd  never  been  here,  you 
know%.  and  look  like  nobody  couldn't  tell 
me  so  I  could  locate  the  place.  I  was 
right  nigh  here  a-yesterday,  with  money 
in  my  hand  for  ye — and  them  that's  gone, 
pore  souls — when  a  quare  thing  hap- 
pened; some  scoun'l  set  on  me — knocked 
me  down  from  behind,  and  robbed  me 
of  several  dollars  in  silver  before  I 
come  to." 

Nettie  caught  her  breath  and  looked 
at  him  stealthily.  But  Steve  had  not 
recognized  in  the  shrouded  and  shaven 
Shell  his  assailant  of  yesterday,  and  his 
wife  did  not  tell  him  of  her  suspicions. 

"  I  never  heard  of  a  robbery  in  these 
parts  before,"  Steve  said.  '^  But  the  fel- 
ler didn't  take  my  roll  o'  bills!  Never 
found  it,  I  reckon,  as  it  chanced."  He 
showed  her  the  precious  little  hoard 
lying  in  his  hand.  ^'  Now,  Nettie,"  he 
glanced  toward  the  house,  then  to  that 
one  of  the  three  ill-mended  roads  that 
wound  away  toward  the  burying-ground, 
bent  his  head  a  moment  with  the  air  of 
one  who  makes  his  devoir  to  the  dead, 
and  went  on,  "you  'n'  me  '11  go  back 
to  Pyriton,  where  I've  been.  I  can  have 
steady  work  there;  and  we'll  send  this 
chap  to  school  when  he's  older." 

The  wife  nodded  above  her  child's 
head,  the  wisdom  of  the  mother-creature 
alight  in  her  sea-blue  eyes.  "I  knowed 
you  was  a-comin'  back  to  us,  Steve.  I 
just  knowed  that,"  she  murmured.  "I 
said  so  to  myself  when  I  was  a-singin' 
the  baby  to  sleep  last  night." 

"Last  night."  The  awe  and  wonder 
of  it  grew  upon  the  man's  face.  "  Why, 
girl,  do  ye  know,  I'd  'a'  turned  back  last 
night,  I  was  that  tired  and  discouraged, 
but  I  heard  you  singin'— and  then  you 
called  me." 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  with  simple  con- 
fidence, "I  jist  expected  ye,  from  the 
time  I  looked  out  yestidy  and  seed  the 
sun  shinin'  on  the  hills  across  the  river." 
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W\'.  in:iy.  or  may  not,  think  we'll  <>f 
<.iir  individual  selves,  an«l  it  is 
II  wise  precaution  apainst  <lis- 
appointment  that  we  should  not  think 
too  well,  hut  surely  we  do  rl^ht  to  think 
with  much  resjx'ct  of  our  sjxcics.  'rh«n' 
is  a  vast  deal  of  life  in  the  worhl  wifli 
which  we  are  imperfectly  familiar.  \V<» 
don't  know  everything  that  pn-s  on  in  a 
drop  of  water:  the  hees  and  the  ants  are 
most  respectahle  morsels  of  creation,  from 
whom  we  learn  lessons  as  it  is,  and  niipht 
douhtless  leani  more  and  hotter  ones,  if 
we  knew  more  ahout  them.  Hut  from  our 
point  of  view%  and  hasinpr  our  opinion  c>n 
what  we  do  know,  hy  far  and  away  tlie 
hiprcrest  thinp:  on  earth  is  man,  and  how 
to  make  the  most  of  him  must  he  con- 
sidered the  most  important  s\d)ject  of 
human  consideration.  That  is  wliat 
every  youth  in  every  school  and  uni- 
versity is  trying-  to  learn ;  what  every 
teacher  is  tryinpr  to  teach.  To  that  cud 
the  directions  in  the  catechisms — il"  :iny 
younp:  person  of  this  generation  sees  a 
caTeehism — arc  pivcn  us;  for  that  is  our 
errand  on  earth.  ;nid  so  host  we  plorify 
God  and  enjoy  liim  forever. 

We  do  well  at  the  very  start  to  realize 
that  we  shall  never  make  the  most  of  our- 
selves hy  working:,  or  striving,  entirely 
on  our  own  hook  and  for  our  own  in- 
dividual selves  alone.  One  of  the  first 
j?reat  suhjects  of  which  we  shoidd  try 
to  prain  understanding:  is  the  suhject  of 
the  relations  of  men.  That  we  are  all  a 
good  deal  bound  together,  that  together 
more  or  less  wc  go  forward  or  back,  it 
takes  no  long  experience  of  life  to  dis- 
close. We  begin  early  to  have  that  les- 
son taught  iis,  and  we  proceed  nnder  in- 
struction in  it  to  the  last  day  we  live. 
And  some  of  ns  learn  it  and  some  do  not. 
If  we  do,  it  goes  far  sometimes  to  make 
np  for  an  apparent  lack  of  considerable 
suooess  in  other  pursuits ;  and  if  we  do  not, 
a  great  apparent  success  in  other  pursuits 
may   ill   make  np  to  us  for  our  failure 


in  that.  I'or  tlie  great  reward  in  life  is, 
after  mII.  not.  prinnirily,  nniterial  ac- 
quisitions, in  whativcr  abundance,  but  a 
condition  of  mind;  in  thoughts  that  con- 
sole and  inspire,  in  inspirations  that  well 
up  inside  of  us  an<l  make  us  glad  to  he 
alive,  in  iinpul»e->  t]i;it  (h'ive  us  on  to 
actions  and  courses  of  conduct  that  satis- 
fy the  denninds  of  the  sjjirit,  no  nnitter 
what  the  issue.  CMiaracter,  and  conduct 
reasonably  consistent  with  it.  an*  life's 
great  rewards;  and  character  and  con- 
<luct  affect  at  every  turn,  and  are  af- 
fected by,  our  relations  with  our  fellows. 

As  we  regard  men.  so  they  are  apt  to 
regard  ns.  If,  as  we  b»ok  out  in  the 
world,  we  sec  a  few  jx^ople  that  we  know 
and  all  the  rest  "  strangers,"  we  are  apt 
to  shrink  from  it;  and  if  we  do,  our  ofT- 
isjme^s  is  apt  to  be  reciprocated.  I^ut 
if  we  really  have  in  ns  the  sentiment  of 
the  old-time  philosopher,  wlio  thought 
nothing  human  (piite  alien  to  himself,  it 
makes  a  va^t  difference.  an<l  lhe  world, 
instead  of  being  full  of  strangers,  be- 
comes straightway  full  of  folhs. 

One  sees  that  difference  of  attitude  in 
small  children.  There  are  some  of  so 
fortunate  an  iulH'ritnuce  that,  from  the 
time  they  are  conscious  of  sight,  they 
look  out  in  a  world  of  friends.  And 
others,  who,  just  as  instinctively,  either 
distrust  or  .shrink  from  all  but  their  in- 
timates, or  show  a  cautious  discrimina- 
tion as  to  whom  they  shall  trust.  The 
idc>al  attitude  for  us  to  have  toward  men 
in  general  is  that  of  a  very  nice  and  fear- 
less child.  We  have  Scripture  for  that, 
and,  as  comparatively  few  of  ns  get  that 
attitude  by  birth,  we  do  well  to  cultivate 
as  near  an  approach  to  it  as  our  cautious 
and  prejudiced  minds  may  consider  safe 
in  a  world  which  is  partly  populated  by 
venders  of  gold  bricks. 

Our  religion  is  largely  a  sort  of  science 
of  human  relations.  Its  motto,  one  may 
say,  is,  "  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to 
men";   its   golden   precept  is,  "Do   unto 
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others  as  ye  would  that  they  should  do 
unto  you  " ;  and  to  bring  folks  into  ac- 
cord with  its  spirit  seems  to  be  not  only 
the  aim  of  the  churches  and  all  the  pious 
machinery  of  our  time,  but  nowadays  of 
all  the  politicians  who  seem  to  have  any 
impressive  measure  of  leadership.  The 
great  cry  in  politics  is  for  a  "  square 
deal,"  and  that  is  just  the  Golden  Rule  in 
different  language.  I  read  in  a  news- 
paper that  "  the  moral  sense  of  the  coun- 
try is  in  revolt  against  all  kinds  of  ex- 
tortionate business "  and  that  it  has 
"  ceased  to  be  right  to  make  all  the  money 
one  can  without  regard  to  the  future  of 
the  country."  Everywhere  there  are 
signs  of  that  spirit.  Nobody  asks  for  an 
equal  division  of  the  wealth  or  of  any- 
thing else.  Communism  has  no  hold  on 
our  people,  and  socialism  very  little. 
What  they  do  want  is  a  fair  chance. 
They  want  to  get  at  least  as  much  as  they 
are  willing  to  give.  They  are  quite  will- 
ing that  superior  ability,  or  forethought, 
or  thrift,  or  energy,  or  even  luck,  shall 
gain  a  superior  reward,  but  they  want 
the  game  to  be  fair  and  the  reward  to  be 
compatible  with  future  rewards  for  other 
folks  who  may  deserve  them,  now  or 
hereafter.  They  don't  want  all  the 
sources  of  reward  to  be  cornered.  They 
don't  want  any  group  or  squad  of  men 
to  monopolize  or  control  the  sources  of 
wealth,  or  the  law-making  power.  When 
they  see  that  being  done,  they  get  un- 
easy and  begin  to  mutter  and  are  very 
apt  to  take  unwise  measures  of  preven- 
tion and  say  rash  things  and  cast  rash 
votes  and  pass  rash  laws.- 

If  they  go  too  far  they  have  to  come 
back  again,  but  the  instinct  is  a  sound 
instinct,  whatever  may  be  its  faults  of 
exposition.  It  is  the  instinct  that  recog- 
nizes the  true  relations  of  men,  that  they 
belong  to  one  another — not  the  many  to 
the  few,  to  have  them  and  to  use  them, 
but  all  men  to  all  men,  the  strong  to  be 
the  defence  of  the  weak,  the  wise  to  be 
the  brains  of  the  stupid,  the  great  to  be 
fathers  of  the  little.  To  keep  the  earth, 
in  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  progress 
and  individual  development  and  common 
sense,  the  heritage  of  all  who  dwell  on 
it — that  is  the  aim  of  our  day,  as  indeed 
it  has  always  been  a  driving  motive  be- 
hind most  politics  that  have  had  any  very 
deep  root  in  the  soil  of  this  country. 


One  thing,  then,  that  is  worth  while, 
is  to  understand  the  relations  of  men, 
both  what  they  are  and  what  they  must 
be;  in  what  rights  and  estates  men  must 
be  rated  equal;  in  what  powers  and  cir- 
cumstances and  attributes  they  are  bound 
always  to  be  unequal;  what  inequalities 
it  must  be  the  aim  of  law  and  of  teaching 
and  of  religion  to  correct,  and  what  are 
the  necessary  resultants  of  liberty  and 
free  will,  and  must  be  left  to  the  medica- 
tion of  the  processes  of  nature  and  of 
time. 

And  it  is  especially  worth  while  that 
we  Americans,  who  live  in  a  big  com- 
munity, separated  by  great  distances 
from  our  brethren  whose  political  and 
economical  destinies  are  linked  with  ours, 
should  understand  how  very  like  in  their 
essential  qualities  men  are;  how  very  like 
in  their  wants,  their  aspirations,  their 
reasonings,  and  their  individual  differ- 
ences and  disparities  are  the  men  in 
Texas  to  the  men  in  New  York,  and  the 
men  in  Massachusetts  to  the  men  in  Cali- 
fornia. Human  nature  has, only  one  pat- 
tern, though  there  are  many  variations 
of  it.  American  human  nature  is  not 
only  all  of  the  same  pattern,  but  there 
seem  to  be  only  two  considerable  varia- 
tions of  it  which  must  be  considered  per- 
manent. White  and  black  are  not  to 
blend  in  this  country,  but  apparently  all 
the  other  human  strains  may.  In  blood 
the  blending  does  not  come  so  very  fast, 
except  among  the  people  that  were  orig- 
inally of  Teutonic  or  Anglo-Saxon  deri- 
vation, iiat  the  blending  of  spirit,  of 
understanding,  of  expectation,  is  wonder- 
fully rapid.  Soil,  food,  and  climate  make 
their  inevitable  record  on  the  bodies  that 
they  sustain;  language,  schools,  customs, 
and  laws  shape  minds ;  and  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  air  that  touches  and  edu- 
cates the  spirit,  teaching  it  with  every  in- 
halation new  thoughts  and  new  expecta- 
tions about  human  life  and  the  relations 
of  men. 

What  else  is  worth  while?  Money? 
Yes;  undoubtedly  money,  or  what  we 
have  in  mind  when  we  say  money.  "  Give 
me  neither  poverty  nor  riches,"  ^says  the 
sage.  Letting  riches  alone,  it  takes 
money  to  avoid  and  abolish  poverty;  in- 
deed, in  these  days  of  high  prices  it  takes 
rather    an    embarrassing    amount    of    it. 
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Wealth,  ill  one-  phase  of  it,  is  like  ju- 
ciimuhited  life.  It  is  the  neeiiiiiulnt<  «1 
fruits  of  lahor.  and  that  is  the  next  thint? 
to  life.  Ill  wj-alth  are  the  possihilitics  of 
richer  aiul  fuller  life,  hut  only  the  pos- 
sihilities.  The  fulness  of  life  deiKMuls 
on  whether  the  |>ossibilities  can  hv  real- 
ized, and  that,  of  course.  dejKjnds  upon 
the  human  factor.  At  the  start  man's 
struggle  is  for  hare  subsistence.  Tin* 
stnipprle  is  apt  to  be  pood  f(»r  man.  Out 
of  the  temperate  and  northern  zones, 
where  the  strupple  has  V>een  hardest,  the 
best  races  of  men  havf  conu*,  Hut,  a^ 
the  struprp^le  U'pins  to  succeed,  man,  if 
he  is  jfoo<l  for  much,  aiul  capable  of  hijrh 
civilization,  readies  out  for  sonutliinp 
more  than  subsistence.  Civilization  is 
the  development  of  want3,  and  tin-  satis- 
faction of  most  wants  doi>ends  a  pood 
deal  on  wealth.  There  are  wants  whereof 
the  satisfaction  is  mere  iiidulpence,  and 
there  are  others  whose  satisfaction  means 
every  kind  of  progress.  Wealth  faj-ili- 
tates  education,  the  increase  and  spread 
of  knowledge,  the  development  of  coun- 
tries, tlie  orcranization  f»f  the  maintenance 
of  human  life,  so  that  les-^  labor  will 
afford  subsistence,  and  more  time  and 
enercry  will  l>e  left  for  other  tliinps.  The 
wealth  of  a  natif»n  makes  for  national 
progress  of  all  sorts  up  to  the  point  where 
too  many  people  pret  lazy  and  want  to  live 
without  work,  and  lose  eiierfO'  and  power 
because  they  are  not  compelled  to  exert 
themselves.  The  wealth  of  an  individual 
frives  increased  power  to  realize  his 
thoughts,  pives  choice  of  occupation, 
time  and  means  for  extended  undertak- 
ings, travel,  leisure,  health  sometimes,  be- 
cause he  can  rest  and  l)uy  wise  a<lvice 
and  skilful  care.  Incidentally  it  pives 
him  the  opportunity  to  crrow  comfortably 
and  slowly  worthless,  but  that  is  an  op- 
portunity that  he  can  usually  avoid  if 
he  will. 

Money  is  worth  while,  and  we  all  want 
a  due  portion  of  it,  so  lonp  as  it  means 
increased  fulness  of  life.  To  live  in  a 
rich  country  is  an  advantage  because 
life  is  -usually  fuller  there,  and  oppor- 
tunities are  Greater  and  more  accessi])le. 
But  money  is  only  valuable  as  a  means 
of  prosecuting  to  V)efter  advantage  this 
exp<:;riment  of  human  life.  Tf  by  pettinp 
money  you  cet  more  and  better  life,  you 
are  ahead  on  the  transaction,  but  if  you 


di'vote  your  life  to  petting  money  and 
pet  it  and  nothinp  else,  you  have  made  a 
bad  barpain.  Your  life  was  your  pnat 
capital,  ami  you  liave  swapp<'d  it  for  a 
IH'ri-bable  thinp,  which  you  can't  take 
with  y<»u  when  you  lay  your  life  down.  S 
let  us  not  stake  our  whole  lives  on  niakint: 
money.  rx»t  us  make  some  by  all  means 
if  we  can — earn  it,  save  it.  a<ld  to  the 
w(»rld's  capital  and  our  own;  but  keep 
it  where  it  Ixdonps — the  incident  of  work, 
not  the  end  of  livinp  or  even  of  work. 

A  very  niod<'rate  income,  ditTerinp  a*- 
conlinp  to  circumstances,  tini<',  and 
place,  suffices  to  briiip  within  the  reach 
of  any  wise  man  the  most  important  op- 
portunities that  life  offers.  PMucation 
nowadays  and  in  this  country  is  easily 
come  by.  Tin'  poverty  that  prinds  and 
bliphts  ami  dwarfs  se<*ms  fairly  easy  to 
avoid.  Who  is  dilipent  and  temp<*rate 
and  is  blessed  with  heitlth  and  fair  mental 
cajiacity  oupht  to  pet  money  enouph  for 
his  ikhmIs  and  his  development  in  this 
country.  1^-cause  money  is  the  conven- 
ient measure  «)f  so  many  sorts  oi  effort 
ve  are  apt  to  think  of  it  as  the  preat 
end  of  human  endeavor.  But  that  is  ;i 
fallacy.  Tlwre  are  preat  men  who  nev<r 
p<'t  much  money,  and  pretty  small  men 
who  pet  a  preat  d<*al.  It  d<pends  a  pood 
deal  on  what  they  try  for  and  what  they 
are  willinp  t(»  pav  for  it. 

I'Mucation  is  worth  while  whether  you 
think  of  it  as  the  acrpiirement  of  knowl- 
eltre  or  as  traininp.  It  should  include 
b(«th,  and  usually  it  does.  There  are  lota 
of  different  methods  and  processes  of 
education,  tnperinp  down  from  the  col- 
lepes  and  their  supj>leinent<nr>'  institu- 
tions to  that  *^  experience  "  which  ?'rank- 
lin  said  is  such  "  a  dear  school,  but  fools 
will  leani  in  no  other,  and  scarce  in  that.'' 
In  one  school  or  another,  incjiidinp  the 
preat  school  of  human  exjK'rience,  every 
one  of  us  is  a  pupil  all  his  days.  And 
indeed  to  learn  and  be  trained  seems  to 
be  the  purpose  of  our  whole  experiment 
with  life.  T  can't  think  of  any  other 
adequate  reason  for  our  beinp  here. 

Tlie  whole  of  the  world's  i)ropress  seema 
to  result  from  the  accunnilation  of  knowl- 
edpe  and  the  handinp  of  it  down  from 
peneration  to  peneration.  Men  chanpe 
slowly.  Tt  is  hazardous  to  claim  that  they 
are   abler  or  better   now   than   men   were 
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as  many  tliousand  years  ago  as  history 
reaches  back  to.  But  they  imdoubtedly 
know  more  now  than  they  did  then. 
There  is  more  to  know.  More  of  truth 
has  been  discovered  and  revealed.  Access 
to  it  is  immeasurably  freer  and  its  dif- 
fusion is  wonderfully  accomplished.  The 
great  men  of  remote  antiquity  seem  as 
great  as  our  greatest — possibly  greater — 
but  we  credit  the  average  man  of  our  day 
with  being  much  more  competent  and 
knowing  vastly  more  than  the  average 
man  of  two — three — five — seven  thousand 
years  ago.  The  great  hope  of  the  world 
is  in  the  accumulation  and  diifusion  of 
knowledge — including  that  better  under- 
standing of  human  relations  which  came 
to  earth  with  Christianity — and  its  trans- 
mutation into  wisdom  and  power. 

What  is  education  for?  To  teach  us 
how  to  live;  to  develop  our  powers;  to 
teach  us  to  think;  to  teach  us^to  find  our 
place  in  the  world,  to  find  out  what  to  do 
and  how  to  do  it.  Any  process  that  ac- 
complishes these  things  is  education.  We 
speak  of  a  man  who  has  been  through  a 
college  as  an  "  educated  man.''  There 
need  be  no  quarrel  with  that  use  of  the 
phrase,  for  it  conveys  an  idea;  but  of 
course  there  are  other  processes  of  edu- 
cation besides  those  provided  by  the  col- 
leges and  schools.  One  such  process  is 
the  period  of  military  service  required  of 
most  men  in  Germany  and  France  and 
other  Continental  countries  of  Europe. 
We  should  hate  to  have  such  a  require- 
ment here,  but  it  does  give  a  valuable 
training  in  certain  things — in  neatness, 
in  responsibility,  in  respect  for  law  and 
authority,  all  things  valuable  to  have. 
And  no  doubt  it  rouses  and  stimulates 
many  sluggish  minds  and  bodies,  and  is 
a  useful  training  for  very  many  who 
undergo  it,  though  for  many  more  who 
don't  require  it  it  may  be  wasteful  of 
time. 

College  education  has  made  an  enor- 
mous growth  in  extent  and  popularity  in 
the  last  thirty  years.  The  American 
people  undoubtedly  like  it  and  mean  to 
keep  on  with  it.  Now  and  then  some- 
body denounces  it,  and  all  the  time  it  is 
under  criticism  for  not-  accomplishing 
what  it  should,  and  much  of  that  is  use- 
ful criticism.  IVTen  who  have  started 
young  and  poor  in  industrial  or  business 
life  and  ])y  dint  of  diligonce  and  natural 
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abilities  have  come  out  rich  sometimes 
take  a  restricted  and  narrowly  industrial 
view  of  life,  and  say  that  the  colleges 
are  of  no  use  and  spoil  men  for  practical 
work.  One  such  person  was  quoted  the 
other  day  as  declaring  in  this  strain  that 
higher  education  costs  the  country  at  least 
a  hundred  million  dollars  a  year,  and  that 
"this  enormous  sum  is  literally  thrown 
away,  much  to  the  injury  of  the  country 
and  its  people."  It  is  quite  enough  to 
say  that  the  people  don't  agree  with  that 
opinion.  They  know  better,  and  it  should 
be  added  that  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  boys 
who  started  in  poor  and  early  in  industrial 
or  business  pursuits,  and  came  out  rich, 
have  come  very  many  of  the  most  tire- 
less and  munificent  givers  to  colleges 
and  builders-up  of  universities.  These 
men,  having  seen  one  side  of  life,  have 
learned  to  value  the  other  sides  of  it. 
That  is  one  reason  for  their  gifts.  The 
other  is,  that  having  a  great  superfluity 
of  means  and  being  anxious  to  bestow 
some  of  it  where  it  will  do  good,  the 
surest  benefit  they  see  that  can  be  extend- 
ed by  gifts  of  money  is  education. 

A  college  education  is  not  conducive 
to  the  acquirement  of  a  large  fortune, 
though  it  betters  one's  chance  to  make  a 
decent  living.  But  that  ought  to  be  rated 
as  one  of  its  good  points,  because  huge 
fortunes  are  giving  thoughtful  people  a 
good  deal  of  anxiety  in  these  days.  We 
are  not  afraid  there  will  be  too  few  of 
them,  but  rather  too  many,  and  anything 
that  tends  to  restrict  their  number,  and 
spread  the  wealth  of  the  country  out  a 
little  thinner,  is  so  much  gain. 

The  aim  of  colleges  is  not  to  teach  men 
to  get  rich,  but  rather  to  train  them  to  be 
useful.  They  do  that.  They  train  in 
these  days  a  remarkable  proportion  of 
extremely  useful  men,  especially  in  pub- 
lic life,  where  sound  thinking,  truth- 
seeking,  law-upholding  men  must  work 
and  fight  and  win,  if  our  great  experi- 
ment in  representative  government  is  to 
succeed. 

Is  alcohol  worth  while  ?  It  is  a  question 
very  much  before  the  country  in  these 
times.  There  is  no  doubt  that  alcohol  in  its 
various  potable  forms  costs  very  dear. 
The  drink  bill  is  big.  The  damage  bill, 
which  we  look  upon  as  a  consequence, 
is    enormous.      There    is    a    strong    and 
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^vi<.k-^p^ead  tli>pu>itioii  to  cut  d<»\vTi  lu.ili, 
ami  that  unquestionably  is  sound. 

There  is  no  use  of  talkiniir  al-.m  liiin 
and  such  things  as  though  man  had  in 
him  little,  simple,  coilee-mill  works.  lie 
is  no  vegetable,  nor  even  a  simple  animal, 
but  a  complicated  and  obstreperous  ma- 
chine, and  one  of  his  valuable  qualities 
is  his  capacity  to  be  stimulated.  The 
greatest  stimulant  that  has  been  vouch- 
safed to  him  is  woman,  but  he  can  also 
be  stimulated  by  love,  by  hope,  by  reli- 
gion, by  knowledge,  by  avarice,  by  food, 
alcohol,  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  drugs. 
And  so  can  woman.  The  more  man  can 
rely  on  her  and  on  the  spiritual  and 
mental  stimulants,  the  less  need  ho  will 
have  of  the  more  deleterious  material 
ones.  lie  must  have  food — some  food. 
Tobacco  lias  not  l>een  effectively  indicted 
yet,  though  it  may  be  any  moment — tea 
and  coffee  are  admitted  to  be  good,  so 
the  main  question  is  a^-'"  !il...li..l  iin.l 
drugs. 

Does  man  need  alculiui  ai  an  :  .\iaii 
needs  but  little  here  below,  and  his  need 
of  alcohol  gets  less  and  less  of  resixct- 
able  endorsement  ever^'  year.  Less  and 
less  do  people  drink  alcoholic  beverages, 
or  are  such  beverages  recommended  to 
people,  under  the  impression  that  they 
are  [lood  for  them.  Speaking  by  and 
large,  alcohol  seems  not  to  be  wholesome 
— though  it  may  be  considered  to  be  of 
value  as  a  drug — but  some  forms  of  It 
are  pleasant  to  take  and  have  a  pleasant 
immediate  effect,  and  can  be  made  by 
careful  persons  to  add  somewhat  to  the 
joy  of  living  without  exacting  any  ver>' 
serious  penalty. 

Legislation  should  leave  to  men  who 
are  still  compos  inenfis  reasonable  dis- 
cretion and  freedom  of  choice  as  to 
whether,  and  when,  and  what  they  shall 
drink,  but  should  very  carefully  regulate 
their  liberty  to  enrich  themselves  by  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicants,  and 
by  inducing  other  folks  to  drink  them. 

The  encouraging  signs  of  our  time 
anent  drink  are  the  increase  of  abstemi- 
ousness and  even  of  abstinence  among  the 
intelligent,  the  fair  success  of  local- 
option  laws,  and  the  refusal  of  employers 
to  tolerate  drinking  among  workers  in' 
employments  of  high  responsibility.  Al- 
cohol seems  constantly  to  be  better  imder- 
stood.     Impatience  with  the  mischief  it 
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d  effort  to  abate  those  mischiefs  i~ 
.  •  aseless.    All  that  is  encouraging. 

Alcohol  is  not  the  root  of  all  evil.     'I  ; 
root  is  still  the  love  of  money,  as  hen  i 
fore.     They   tell   us  alcohol   is  a   pois. 
Doubtless    money   is   a    jwison    also.      1 
I'ften  works  as  though  it  were.     Fatig 
produces   a   poison    in    the   body — so    ti 
learned   doctors  say;   but   we  cannot   ^:<  • 
along  without   some  of  the  iX)i>ons — n- 
without   some   money   and   sohk'   fatigi 
Whether  the  civilized  world  would  be  In 
ter  off  without  any  alcohol  I  do  not  kn«' 
Philosophically    sinaking,    it    may    be    < 
njore  use  a>  an  antidote  to  other  poisoi  - 
than    we   appreciate.      Cocaine   is   wor- 
Opium    is    worse.      Pat^Mit    medicine    i~ 
not  much  better.    We  ean  be  sure,  thou^^li. 
that  our  world  is  consuming  a  great  d<  al 
more    alcolnd    than    is    good    for    it,    and 
would  be  better  off  with  less. 

Are  votes  for  w<tmen  woith  wliile? 
It  is  not  exactly  man's  business  to  <!• - 
cide,  though  he  and  his  vote  constitut.- 
the  machinery  by  which  the  decision  will 
be  made  if  it  ever  has  to  be  made  at  all. 
!Man's  business,  as  it  concenis  woman, 
U  to  provide,  in  so  far  as  lies  in  him, 
that  she  shall  not  regret  being  born  into 
this  wfirld  a  woman  and  not  a  man.  llis 
concern  is  to  see  that  she  has.  in  so  far 
as  he  can  manage  it.  as  full  and  satisfy- 
ing a  life  as  he  has  himself,  a  life  un- 
like his.  but  not  less  richly  endowed  than 
his  with  the  opportunity  for  full  develop- 
ment. That  responsibility  man  in  ordi- 
nar>'  circumstances  takes  with  a  good 
deal  of  philosophy,  being  much  disposed 
to  get  all  he  can,  and  let  woman  help  her- 
self to  such  a  share  of  it  as  she  is  inclined 
to  convert  to  her  use.  This  method  seems 
to  work  pretty  v.ell.  I  think  the  great 
majority  of  American  women  are  still 
as  nearly  satisfied  with  it  as  they  hope 
to  be  with  things  in  this  world.  But  a 
ver\^  considerable  fraction  of  them  in 
England  and  a  very  active  if  not  consid- 
erable fraction  of  them  here  insist  now- 
adays that  their  life  is  not  as  full  nor 
their  opportunities  as  ample  as  they 
should  be,  and  that  they  won't  be  until 
woman  gets  the  right  to  vote. 

This  disposition,  when  it  has  gone  on 
long  enough  and  been  expounded  with 
sufficient  vigor  on  enough  platforms  and 
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in  enough  newspapers,  tends  after  a  while 
to  make  man  a  bit  imeasy,  and  brings 
him  into  the  condition  of  continually 
taking  stock  of  himself  and  his  belong- 
ings to  see  what  he  has  got  that  woman 
wants,  and  whether  he  has  got  enough 
— whether  there  is  enough  in  life — ^to 
satisfy  her. 

For  every  wise  man  knows  that  one 
of  the  things  most  worth  while  is  to 
command  the  active,  willing,  and  intelli- 
gent co-operation  of  women  in  the  man- 
agement of  human  affairs.  He  must  have 
it.  There  is  no  price,  consistent  with 
human  progress  and  the  persistence  of 
humanity,  that  is  too  great  for  him  to 
pay  for  it.  If  woman  ought  to  have  an 
immediate,  instead  of  an  indirect,  share 
of  political  power,  of  course  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  time  when  American  women 
will  have  it.  In  the  long  run,  nothing 
that  they  want  is  going  to  be  denied 
them  that  is  in  the  gift  of  American  men. 

There  is  no  very  wide-spread  persua- 
sion of  the  infallibility  of  man,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  at  all  of  the  mutual  inter- 
dependence of  men  and  women.  They  do 
the  world's  work  between  them,  dividing 
it  according  to  their  especial  gifts  and 
capacities.  Between  them  the  voting  is 
going  to  be  done,  for  the  benefit  of  both, 
and  to  my  mind  it  doesn't  matter  very 
much  whether  the  men  do  it  all  or  the 
women  do  a  part  of  it.  Either  way  the 
real  rulers  of  the  world,  men  and  women, 


will  rule  it,  and  the  real  sharers  of  its 
destinies,  men  and  women,  will  shape 
them. 

I  confess  to  being  more  in  sympathy 
with  the  women  who  prefer  not  to  vote 
than  v/ith  those  who  want  to.  Perhaps 
I  flatter  man,  but  it  seems  to  me  he  is 
rational  rather  more  days  in  the  year 
than  woman  is,  and  so  a  little  more  reli- 
able as  a  voter.  But  that  is  of  no  great 
consequence.  I  observe  that  every  mod- 
ern father  wants  to  bring  it  about'  that 
his  daughter  shall  be  in  the  most  possible 
degree  the  arbiter  of  her  own  fate.  He 
wants  her  to  be  a  free  woman,  and  to 
have,  somehow,  everything  that  is  good 
for  her,  and,  if  necessary,  to  be  able  to 
get  it  for  herself.  If  she  marries,  he 
wants  her  marriage  to  be  an  equal  part- 
nership. The  whole  theory  of  the  rela- 
tion of  men  and  women  is  nowadays  un- 
der scrutiny  and  is  sharply  assailed  by 
critics.  If  that  troubles  us,  our  best 
solace  is  likely  to  be  found  in  the  reflec- 
tion that,  after  all,  it  does  not  matter  so 
veiy  much  about  theories  on  that  sub- 
ject, because  Nature  is  deeply  concerned 
in  it,  and  is  not  very  polite  to  theories. 
If  they  go  the  way  she  is  travelling,  they 
succeed;  if  they  cross  her  path,  they  get 
run  over.  The  man  and  woman  question, 
and  all  of  its  theories  and  modifications 
are  in  the  keeping  of  Nature  as  hereto- 
fore, and  there  they  will  remain  whether 
woman  votes  or  not. 
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IX  tho  third  yoar  of  its  exi^teiict-  the 
Lake  City  Women's  Club  chose  for 
its  winter  course  of  reading,  Mesopo- 
tamia, its  history  and  antiquities.  Some  of 
tlie  more  ardent  students  thouplit  tliat  in 
a  five  months'  porir.d  they  ouplit  to  cover 
Assyria  and  Persia  as  well,  hut  in  tlio 
interests  of  thoroughness  it  was  decided 
to  limit  the  ladies  to  the  valleys  of  tho 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  whose  thirty  or 
forty  centuries  of  resounding  history 
could  thus  master  with  coniparativr 

In  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  life  Mr. 
Samuel  Quag  was  still  where  he  had  Wen 
for  a  quarter  of  a  centurj-,  in  the  Oriental 
Section  of  tho  British  [Nruseum;  more 
narrowly  and  definitely  he  was  Curator 
of  Chaldean  Antiquities,  and  one  of  the 
three  leading  European  authorities 
upon  a  subject  which  no  longer  striking- 
ly excites  popular  interest — if  indeed 
it  ever  did. 

That  these  third  and  fiftieth  years  re- 
spectively should  happen  to  be  con- 
temporaneous will  seem  to  no  one  a  reason 
why  the  Lake  City  Women's  Clul)  and 
^[r.  Quag  should  be  more  closely  linked  by 
fate.  Clialdea  is  dim  in  the  mist  of  ages; 
her  ancient  magic  arts  must  by  now 
have  lost  their  force  even  over  latter-day 
votaries  of  her  mysterious  wisdom.  Yet 
some  ironic,  though  not  all  unkindly, 
spell,  playing  to  and  fro  across  the  At- 
lantic, in  that  thin  blue  where  wireless 
messages  flash,  was  surely  at  work.  Some 
inevitable  spark  from  the  flint  and  steel 
that  the  Old  and  Xow  World  are  was  ap- 
pointed to  he  struck  out  and  to  light  up 
for  at  least  a  little  while  the  murk  of  that 
quiet  room  at  the  back  of  the  gaunt  gray 
Eloomsbury  building  where  Quag  pored 
over  musty  volumes.  Magic  it  must  have 
been,  for  Chaldea  is  not  as  remote  from 
Great  Russell  Street  as  is  Lake  City, 
Wisconsin,  a  pretty  and  prosperous  little 
town,  lying  between  the  blue  of  the  small 
Lake  Peterson  and  Lake  Edna,  nor  are 
the  darkest  of  her  immemorial  mysteries 


a-  obscure  to  Samuel  Quag  as  wouM  have 
l)een,  up  to  the  time  of  the  episodes  now 
to  bo  related,  the  ceaseless  intellectual 
activity  of  American  females.  To  us 
hen-  there  is  something  at  once  ludicrous 
and  pathetic  in  the  spectacle  of  the  Lake 
City  Club  at  close  quarters  with  Meso- 
potamia. There  will  perhaps  be  soni 
ihing  also  to  move  to  laughter  and  tears 
in  the  storj*  of  the  Curator  of  Chaldean 

\ntiqnities     grappling     with     American 

Vonian. 

There  had  m-vcr  ]>een  much  to  varv 
the  monotony  of  that  quarter-century  of 
Quag's  service  at  the  ^Museum.  There 
was  an  occasional  congress,  on  the  Conti- 
nent, of  learned  men,  which  it  was  suit- 
able that  he  should  attend.  Tie  had  in 
this  way  visited  Berlin,  Paris,  an<I 
rtreeht  in  Holland.  Oftenest,  when  such 
oi)portunities  presented  themselves,  his 
mother,  who  was  a  confirmed  invalid,  and 
his  only  close  friend,  had  not  been  well 
enough  for  him  to  leave  her.  lie  had 
unquestioningly  remained  by  her  side. 
Iiuleed,  though  he  scarcely  realized  it 
himself,  he  had  just  as  unquestioningly 
stayed  there  for  the  most  of  his  life. 
Their  income  left  almost  no  margin  after 
the  bills  for  the  neat  little  house  in 
Pembroke  Crescent  were  paid,  and  the 
necessary  expenses  of  respectable  liv- 
ing incurred.  The  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances had  perhaps  a  little  limited 
his  life. 

Each  moming  he  went  to  the  Museum 
— after  they  built  the  Tube  this  was  an 
easier  matter — each  evening  he  came 
home.  At  his  desk  there  was  always  work 
enough  to  be  done,  work  for  the  Librarj^ 
itself  or  for  some  monograph  he  might 
happen  to  be  writing.  The  mind  inevi- 
tably focussed  itself  upon  the  local  afl^airs 
of  the  Museum — and  upon  Chaldea.  As 
the  years  went  on  the  other  men  about 
him  seemed  to  Mr.  Quag  to  grow  older, 
snuffier,   and   more  narrowly  absorbed   in 
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their  own  subjects.  They  appeared  to 
him  to  think  somehow  that  their  own 
branches  of  learning  were  equal  to  if 
not  better  than  Mr.  Quag's  own.  (This 
of  course  was  exactly  their  feeling  about 
Mr.  Quag  ha'^  he  but  known  it.)  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  correspondents 
abroad,  mostly  Germans,  few  human 
creatures  seemed  to  offer  much  sympathy 
with  him  in  his  chosen  subject.  .  He  was 
thrown  back  more  and  more,  as  it  were, 
upon  Chaldea  herself. 

Familiarity  had  done  something  to  ob- 
scure the  almost  romantic  interest  of  his 
early  days,  a&  had  also  the  g^^at  acciuntila- 
tions  of  his  learning,  which  lay  in  heaps, 
so  one  might  fancy,  like  the  refuse  of 
excavations  which  almost  hid  the  very 
temple  they  had  uncovered.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  this,  imagination  there  still  was  in 
Samuel  Quag,  which  glowed  for  him 
sometimes  like  a  coal  still  live  beneath 
the  ashes  gathered  since  years  ago  he  put 
it  within  his  breast.  He  felt  the  majesty 
of  the  great  distant  Asiatic  valley  down 
which  have  rolled  since  before  the  begin- 
nings of  time  those  mighty  rivers.  He 
was  held  fascinated  by  the  baffling  mys- 
tery of  that  ancient,  civilization,  and  as 
Chaldean  priests  from  their  towers  tried 
to  read  the  secret  of  the  world  in  the  stars, 
so  had  he  from  the  gray  fastnesses  of  the 
Museum  attempted  to  decipher  old  Chal- 
dea from  her  few  surviving  traces.  But 
he  was,  and  he  had  come  to  think  it  nat- 
ural and  obvious  enough,  as  lonely  as 
one  of  those  old  watchers  of  the  night. 

His  mother,  so  far  as  she  was  interest- 
ed in  his  work  at  all,  which  was  not  much, 
would  have  preferred  him  to  be  an  Egypt- 
ologist; she  might  then,  she  thought, 
have  given  him  more  help,  more  sympathy 
in  his  career.  Erom  this  it  is  not  to  be 
argued  that  she  was  in  any  sense  a  learned 
woman,  or  indeed  knew  anything  what- 
ever about  this  rival  of  Chaldea's  with 
which  she  was  coquetting.  Her  reasons 
for  her  preference  were,  in  fact,  fantas- 
tically feminine  and  trifling,  yet  pro- 
fonnrlly  characteristic  of  her  and  of 
her  charm. 

Years  before,  just  about  the  time  when 
the  family  budget  began  to  show  a  little 
margin  for  artistic  purchases,  Mrs.  Quag 
saw  somewhere  a  collection  of  Egyptian 
bead  jewelry.  Dainty,  gay,  attractive 
fragments   of   a   great   solemn  past   they 


were,  no  one  could  deny.  They  turned 
this  special  admirer  completely  to  Egypt. 
For  many  years  her  son  spent  much  of 
his  time  and  much  of  his  money  in  pleas- 
ing this  taste.  Her  collection,  sold  at 
Christy's  a  year  or  two  ago,  astonished 
a  handful  of  connoisseurs  by  its  richness 
and  the  real  delicacy  of  taste  with  which 
it  had  been  chosen.  Its  effect  would  have 
been  greater  could  they  have  seen  the 
jewels  in  the  little  chintz  drawing-room 
in  Pembroke  Crescent,  with  their  owner 
displaying  them  in  their  three  pretty 
maple  cabinets  inlaid  with  green  and 
gold. 

It  was  all  so  like  Mrs.  Quag,  who  had 
been  lovely  as  a  girl  of  twenty,  and  as 
a  somewhat  bent  and  shrivelled  invalid 
of  seventy  still  kept  something  of  earlier 
manners  and  graces,  wore  bows  of  pink 
ribbon  with  a  certain  air,  and  disposed 
her  lace  flounces  to  their  best  advantage 
on  the  sofa  where  she  was  forced  to  lie — 
in  not  inconsiderable  pain — so  much  of 
the  time.  She  was  every  inch  of  woman, 
and  even  with  her  son,  one  might  say, 
mixed  some  poor  little  faded  coquetry 
with  her  mother's  smiles.  She  would  have 
been  jealous  of  a  daughter-in-law.  But 
indeed  there  was  little  enough  possibility 
of  such  a  person.  The  son  was  growing 
older  faster  far  than  the  mother,  and  his 
leisure  was  so  completely  absorbed,  so 
taken  by  her  as  if  it  were  her  due,  that 
Samuel  Quag  would  never  have  had  time 
to  win  a  wife,  had  it  ever  occurred  to  him 
that  he  wanted  one,  or  could  have  one. 
Almost  literally  he  never  did  think  of 
such  a  thing.  He  only  came  home  eveiy 
evening,  kissed  his  mother,  and  learned 
that  she  was  tired.  Sometimes  she  had 
had  visitors  at  tea-time,  sometimes  not. 
In  either  case  she  was  not  strong  enough 
for  much  talk  with  him.  Privately  in 
her  heart  of  hearts  she  thought  her  son 
a  little  dull — as  indeed  it  must  be  frank- 
ly admitted  he  was.  But  she  was  always 
glad  when  he  was  to  stay  in  that  evening. 
He  generally  "  stayed  in  "  of  an  evening. 
He  faintly  realized  that  he  was  a  little 
dull,  and  half  understood  that  he  was  a 
little  sad,  and  next  morning,  when  he 
was  off  to  the  Museum  and  Chaldea,  he 
dimly  comprehended  that  both  were  lands 
a  little  lonely,  but  perhaps  for  that  the 
better  suited  to  such  solitary  old  things 
as  he. 
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All  this  still  seems  wry  tar  from  Wis- 
consin and  the  Lake  City  \\\>nien's  Club. 
But  the  reader  has  not,  i)erhaps,  counti'd 
on  ^[rs.  Oliver  Uawson,  rising,  refreshed 
from  breakfast  in  a  resi)ectahle  boarding 
establishment  in  Upper  Bedford  Place, 
and  prepared  to  go  forth,  of  a  lowly 
June  morning,  and  deal  competently 
with  London. 

It  seems  almost  preposterous  that  one 
should  have  to  explain  Mrs.  Dawson. 
But  Lake  City  is  not  the  world — though 
this  is  possibly  the  world's  misfortune. 
There  is  no  one  else  like  Mr<.  Dawson 
in  Lake  City.  This  is  perhaps  Lake 
City^s  misfortune,  and  yet  possibly  in 
one  small  community  there  would  not  1)0 
place  for  two  women  so  eheerful,  so  kind, 
so  breezy,  and  so  masterful.  Everj-  one 
was  sympathetic  with  her  sorrow  when 
Oliver  Dawson  died,  yet,  to  venture  upon 
figurative  language,  one  felt  that  the 
whole  world  must  first  ix^rish  before  such 
a  woman  could  be  adecjuately  widowed, 
if  widowed  were  to  mean  shattered,  weak, 
dependent,  or  unprotected.  She  had  liv<Ml 
hai^pily  witli  her  husband  for  twenty 
years,  there  could  be  no  question  as  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  tears  she  un- 
ol>ashedly  shed.  Yet  her  optimism  and 
her  vitality  irresistibly  drove  her  forward. 
After  the  first  tumult  of  grief  had  sul)- 
sided  she  began  to  "  take  notice,"  as  the 
phrase  goes,  almost  at  once.  But  the 
''  notice  "  was  not  especially  of  men  who 
might  aspire  to  succeed  Oliver,  but  of 
Lake  City  and  of  the  world  at  large. 
This  was  th^  third  summer  of  her  wid- 
owed state;  she  had  put  f»fF  the  black  of 
mouniing,  and  was,  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life,  abroad. 

Two  arduous  weeks  of  sightseeing  had 
disposed  of  most  of  London.  Afrs.  Daw- 
son promised  herself  a  day  of  leisure. 
vShe  consequently  rose  exceptionally  early, 
for  what  she  was  pleased  +o  term  her 
rest  generally  required  quite  as  much 
activity  as  did  most  people's  work.  There 
was  first  of  all  a  water-proof  coat  to  be 
purchased  at  the  Army  and  Xavy  Stores. 
Then  an  umbrella  in  the  Burlington 
Arcade.  A  Liberty  scarf  or  two,  for  pres- 
ents, in  Regent  Street.  Then  a  loose 
Imit  jacketty  kind  of  thing  of  fine 
Shetland  wool,  to  be  worn  in  extra - 
cold  ^veather  inside  the  bodice  (the 
author    has    been    told    the    exact    name 


lor  this  garment,  but  ih'elines  to  use 
it),  this  to  be  found  esiH'eially,  elk'ap- 
ly,  saiisfaetorily,  ut — hen*  tlu-  address- 
book  became  necessary. 

A  Miss  Fox  of  Springfield,  Massachu- 
setts, encountered  in  a  railway  carriage 
between  C'hester  and  Leamington,  had. 
Mrs.  Dawson  rememlHRHl,  given  her  an 
adtlress  for  these  things.  The  book  was 
promptly  produced,  and  tlie  goal  dis- 
ci ivr  red  to  be  Peter  Robinson's  in  Ox- 
ford Street. 

Knitt<Ml  jackets  have  little  enough  to 
do  with  this  or  any  other  story,  but 
trifling  coincidences  may  cause  even  great- 
er events  than  any  lure  to  be  related. 
On  the  page  facing  that  on  which  wa< 
inscril)ed  Miss  Fox's  information  Mr<. 
Dawson  saw  something  which  she  had 
utterly  and  unaccountably  forgotten.  It 
was  a  list,  given  lier  by  Mrs.  George  Till- 
son,  of  books  which  they  ha<l  failed  to 
get  the  winter  before  in  conne<'tion  with 
I  Ik?  Club's  cours<'  of  study.  ^Irs.  Dawson 
bad  said  in  her  speech  at  the  meeting 
at  which.  i)reparatorj'  to  this  trip  abroad, 
she  resigned  the  Club  presidency,  that  sh,' 
thought  they  should  start  a  library,  which 
would  enable  nx^ndn^rs  to  continue,  pri- 
vately and  at  their  hisure,  reading  on 
any  subject  which  had  especially  inter- 
ested them  in  the  winter's  work.  She 
r<'m<>ml>ered  now  that  when  Abbie  Tillsou 
gave  her  this  list  the  idea  had  conn-  that, 
these  books  on  ^lesopotamia  would  be 
a  suitable  oflPering  by  an  ex-president  to- 
ward the  founding  of  such  a  library.  On 
the  way  from  the  Stores  to  Peter  Robin- 
son's, Afrs.  Dawson  stopped  at  a  book- 
seller's, where  her  interview  with  the 
polite  frock-coated  salesman  gave  her  food 
for  tlutught.  She  bought  tlu'  jacketty 
thing  later  with  a  slightly  hurried  and 
al)stracted  air,  and  then  drove  straight  to 
the  Briti.sh  ^fuseum.  The  man  at  the 
bookshop  had  tr>ld  her  that  he  could  not 
at  once  tell  lur  whcn^  he  could  procure 
two  or  three  of  the  books  on  her  list. 
Now  Delia  Dawson  was  not  a  woman  ac- 
customed to  be  either  balked  or  delayed 
in  any  enterprise  she  undertook.  She  had 
asked  the  young  man,  rather  sarcastically, 
if  he  could  tell  her  who  in  London  would 
know  about  Afesopotamia  books,  since  he 
didn't,  lie,  thinking  himself  equally 
sarcastic  and  more  subtle,  had  sent  her 
to  the  Afuseum. 
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Mr.  Quag  had  had  a  worrying  day, 
full  of  niggling  matters  of  detail.  It  hap- 
pened that  this  had  been  preceded  by  a 
bad  night  for  his  mother  and  consequent- 
ly for  himself.  The  card  of  a  strange 
woman  who  offered  no  explanation  of  her 
intrusion  was  only  an  added  annoyance. 
3Ir.  Quag  was  pawing  fretfully  at  the 
papers  on  his  desk  and  wondering  whether 
he  was  likely  to  have  a  headache,  when 
llrs.  Dawson  entered.  He  half  glanced 
up  at  her,  and,  without  rising,  made  a 
kind  of  gesture  toward  a  chair. 

The  lady  stopped,  and  there  was  for 
a  moment  silence.  ]\Ir.  Quag  fumbled 
on  his  desk.     Then  she  spoke. 

"  My  card,  sir,  preceded  me !" 

An  angry  duchess  could  scarcely  have 
done  better.  It  fetched  Quag  to  his  feet, 
and  as  if  by  magic  the  card  was  in  his 
hand  and  his  glasses  adjusted  to  read  it. 

"  Won't  you  have  a  chair,  Mrs.  Daw- 
son?" Then  for  the  first  time  he  really 
looked  at  her,  as  she  came  across  the  dusty 
sunlight  of  his  room. 

Delia  Dawson  had  been  a  handsome 
girl;  with  the  years  she  had  grown  ma- 
jestic, Amazonian,  or,  if  a  homelier  phrase 
is  preferred,  Dutch-built,  ready  for  any 
rough  seas  or  any  new  experiences  life 
might  bring.  Somehow  Mr.  Quag  at 
once  got  a  sense  of  something  more  alive 
than  were  the  withered  female  students 
he  occasionally  received.  The  advancing 
goddess,  easily  propitiated,  as  are  kindly 
divinities,  now  smiled,  and  offered  some 
kind  of  an  apology'  for  troubling  him. 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  asserted  Mr. 
Quag,  nervously  eager.  "  What  can  I 
do  for  you  ?" 

What  he  could  and  did  do  for  her 
cannot  better  be  shown  than  by  return- 
ing to  the  annals  of  the  Lake  City 
Women's  Club.  In  early  August  there 
arrived  from  London,  as  a  donation  to 
the  Club's  library  from  its  late  president, 
a  box  of  some  seventy  books  on  Chaldea. 
They  had  been  selected  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Quag  of  the  British  Museum,  a  great 
Chaldeologist,  and  incidentally,  so  she 
wrote,  a  great  friend  of  Delia  Dawson's. 
Their  arrival  gave  universal  satisfaction, 
so  Mrs.  Tillson,  the  new  president,  wrote 
to  Mrs.  Dawson.  And  indeed  it  was  only 
Miss  Sarah  Marshall,  the  treasurer,  who 
had  paid  from  the  Club  funds  $26.73  as 


duty  and  freight  on  the  shipment,  who 
felt  a  moment's  doubt.  "  Still,  I  sup- 
pose you  can't  look  a  gift  box  of  books 
in  the  mouth,"  she  meditated.  There 
came  a  day  when  she  reproached  herself 
with  not  acting  firmly  at  the  very  outset. 

Mrs.  Bellville,  the  secretary,  wrote  let- 
ters of  thanks,  both  to  Mrs.  Dawson  and 
Mr.  Quag.  From  both  she  received  re- 
plies, but  it  is  more  especially  in  the 
latter's  communication  that  we  have 
an  interest. 

He  regretted,  so  he  wrote,  that  there 
were  several  books  which  he  had  been  un- 
able to  secure  at  the  time.  These,  how- 
ever, he  was  on  the  track  of.  Mrs.  Daw- 
son, when  she  left  London,  had  been  good 
enough  to  appoint  him,  in  an  informal 
way,  the  representative  of  their  Club  in 
England.  This  was  a  rare  and  unusual 
honour — he  spelled  it,  of  course,  with 
a  "  u." 

This  elegance  of  phraseology  gave  much 
pleasure  Avhen  the  letter  was  read  before 
the  Club.  Abbie  Tillson,  who  was  "  con- 
siderable of  a  reader,"  had  found  several 
complimentary  references,  in  books  in  the 
Club's  libra r;s%  to  Quag  as  an  authority, 
and  the  general  feeling  was  that  the  Club 
and  the  female  sex  were  being  suitably 
appreciated,  though  of  course  not  more 
than  was  their  due. 

This  September  meeting,  it  was  felt, 
opened  the  season  in  a  most  interesting 
way,  and  the  ladies  were  keenly  eager 
10  begin  the  approaching  winter's  work. 
They  turned  refreshed  as  it  were  from 
Chaldea  to  Eome.  It  was  planned  to 
get  through  with  Eome  (bringing  its  his- 
tory down  to  Garibaldi's  entrance)  by 
the  New- Year,  since  it  is  neither  a  very 
hard  nor  exacting  subject.  After  that 
for  the  latter  half-year  it  was  planned  to 
do  the  Women  of  the  French  Salons,  al- 
ways a  favorite  study  with  v/omen's  clubs, 
and  generally  a  light  and  spring-like 
subject.  Chaldea  was  in  some  danger  of 
being  forgotten,  had  it  not  been  for 
Mrs.  Dawson. 

For  three  or  four  months  Mrs.  Dawson 
remembered  Mr.  Quag  quite  well- 
thought  of  him  frequently,  in  fact.  She 
told  every  separate  member  of  the  Lake 
City  Club  how  she  had  been  twice  to  see 
him  at  the  Museum  on  business,  how  he 
had  once  walked  home  with  her,  and  taken 
tea  with  her  in  Upper  Bedford  Place,  and 
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how.  crowning  episode!  he  had  su^gcsteil 
that  if  she  ever  came  to  tl>e  .Miiscum  to- 
ward one  o'clock  he  woidd  like  to  jrive 
her  lunch  in  the  excellent  Thackeray 
TemiKraiice  Hotel  near  by.  She  had  not 
been  able  to  accept  this  last  invitation, 
tenderetl  nn fortunately  just  as  she  wa«< 
leaving  town,  but  she  considereil  it,  and 
was  willing  that  the  ladies  of  Lake  City 
should  also  consider  it  as  a  gallant  at- 
tention. She  did  not  exactly  resent  being 
twitted  abiMit  Mr.  Quag.  But  then  she 
also  showed  little  objection  to  IxMiig  joki'd 
about  Mr.  Thompson,  tlie  Minneapolis 
gentleman  of  the  Paris  pension;  Mr. 
Percy  Hazzard,  tlie  young  newspaper  man 
whom  she  met  at  Stratford-on-Avon ;  or 
Doctor  Sickleson  of  the  itockI  ship  Mis- 
lawinka.  aboard  which  she  had  traversed 
the  Atlantic  in  l>oth  directions.  Later 
she  scarcely  denied  insinuations  as  to 
various  local  Lake  City  males.  Mr.  Quag 
gradually  faded  from  her  mind.  And, 
to  tell  the  truth,  reading  upon  Mesopo- 
tamian  subjects  was  not  fre<iuent  enough 
among  the  club-women — now  "  simply 
fascinated  "  by  Rome — to  keep  him  promi- 
nently before  them. 

It  was  in  February-  that  Miss  Marshall, 
the  treasurer,  had  what  may  fairly  be 
called  a  rude  awakening.  She  arrived  at 
^rrs.  Dawson's  house  one  mom  in g  on  her 
way  down-town,  her  lips  cIo-^^hI  ominous- 
ly, and  a  letter  with  a  fr»reign  stamp 
tightly  gripped  in  her  hand. 

'*  T  thought  I'd  come  to  you.  Delia," 
she  began.  *'  before  I  went  before  the  Club 
with  this  matter." 

''What  matter,  please?"  asked  ^fr^. 
Dawson,  a  little  shariily. 

''  I  don't  think  I  qnite  understoo<l 
what  directions  you  left  with  your 
friend  ^fr.  Quag  in  London,  or  exactly 
by  what  authority." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you're  talking 
about.  Sarah.  But  I  know  that  ^[r. 
Quag  ha<  done  o'.ir  Club  a  great  honor  in 
being  interested  in  it  at  all." 

''  Well,  our  Club  is  paying  for  it,"  re- 
torted Aliss  ^lar^hall.  ''  He  has  written 
saying  he  has  shipped  more  books." 

"  That's  ver>^  nice  of  him."' 

"  And  he  enclosed  the  bookseller's  bill. 
For  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars!" 

Fven  ^Fr?.  Dawson  gasped.  As  she 
did  <o  her  friend  continued : 

"What   does  he  think?     That   we   are 


going  on  studying  al>out    tliat   liorrid  I'M 
Chaldoa  all  our  lives  T' 

Xt>w,  a>  a  matter  of  fact,  inxtr  Mr 
Quag  in  London  might  well  have  thougbr 
this.  Mrs.  Dawson  had  told  him  nothing: 
of  the  rourst*  on  the  Kenaissance  whirli 
had  precinled  ChahU*a,  nor  of  the  compn 
hensive  surveys  of  Konu^  and  eightrenth- 
contur>'  France  which  were  so  swiftly  to 
follow  it.  He  who  had  devote<l  his  life 
to  the  subject  could  hardly  have  been 
exiKvted  to  understand  how  after  on« 
winter  tlie  club-women  of  Lake  CitN . 
Wi'^consin,  could  toss  great  Mesoi>otami:i 
aside  like  a  sucketl  orange.  Faint  prick- 
of  conseience  seemed  mysteriously  t-* 
tell  ^Irs.  Dawson  something  of  how  h«' 
felt.  She  turned  sharply  on  Mis^  Sarah 
Marshall. 

*'  I  guess  it  wouhi  do  us  no  harm  to  go 
en  studying  al>out  Chaldea  a  little  longer; 
none  of  us  knows  any  too  mueh  about  it; 
and  as  for  its  being  borri«l.  I  don't  know 
a«j  Nero  and  IIeliogal»alus  are  such  niee 
subject^  for  an  mimarried  woman,  ev*Mi 
of  your  age,  Sarah!  As  to  those  book-^. 
she  went  on,  "you  needn't  trouble  tli- 
Chd>  to  pay  for  them.  I  <hall  l>e  ghid  t- 
do  that  myself." 

And  then,  in  the  heat  of  her  pride  and 
anger,  was  struck  out  a  flash  of  that  full- 
blooded  generous  humanity  which  madr 
her  beloved  in  Lake  City  and  sent  h«i 
that  day  into  the  ding>'  room  at  tli« 
Mn«ieum  a>  if  blown  on  some  inspiring 
vitalizing  wind  frrnn  the  great  western 
hemisphere. 

"  And.  Sarah,  you  needn't  tell  the  Club 
that  I'm  i)aying.  Say  Mr.  Quag  sends 
the  books  as  a  pn.^sent." 

Sarah  had  been  angrv.  Now  in  spit* 
of  herself  she  suddeidy  kissed  Delia. 

''  Fm  sorr\'  I  said  what  I  did,"  she 
murmured. 

'•  I'm  sorry  I  said  what  I  did,"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Dawson.  "  So  we'll  just  ht 
the  whole  thing  be  our  secret." 

^[rs.  Bellville.  the  secretary,  wrote  po- 
litely, even  wannly,  to  ^Mr.  Quag.  But 
more  to  our  pur|iose  will  be  an  extract 
or  two  from  Mrs.  Dawson's  letter  of  the 
same  date. 

"I  want  you  to  iin<]er-tand  Imw  we 
ladies  of  Lake  City,  Wisconsin,  are  hon- 
ored "  (she  spelled  it.  of  course,  without 
the  "  u  '')  "'  by  knowing  such  a  scholar 
as    yourself.      We    are    not    scholars;    of 
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coiu*so  Tou  could  tell  that  when  you  saw 
me.  Very  few  American  women  are,  in 
the  smaller  cities  at  any  rate.  It  isn't 
so  much  what  we  are,  however,  as  what  we 
want  to  be.  "Women  here  are  trying-  to 
widen  the  horizon  for  other  women.  And 
you  are  helping  them.  It's  a  thing-,  I 
believe,  a  man  can  be  proud  of,  whoever 
he  is." 

It  is  humbly  submitted  that  this  is 
putting  the  case  pretty  well  for  women's 
clubs  and  their  fantastic,  often  ridiculous, 
"  cultural  eiforts."  There  is  always  just 
this  something  of  generous  altruism  be- 
hind every  preposterous  "  course  of 
study.'' 

'*  I,  for  one  " — the  quotation  is  again 
from  Mrs.  Pawson — "  am  mighty  glad 
that  when  we  tried  to  widen  the  horizon  of 
Lake  City  we  struck  Chaldea,  and  struck 
you,  ^Ir.  Quag.  It  is  an  experience  that 
makes  Lake  City  a  ditiei*ent  kind  of  place." 

It  was  also,  though  Mrs.  Dawson  coull 
not  know  it,  an  experience  which  was 
making  the  British  Museum  a  different 
kind  of  place.  If  Lake  City  was.  in- 
credibly enough,  accunndating  one  of  the 
most  carefully  selected  small  libraries  on 
Mesopotaniian  subjects  to  be  found  in 
the  country,  the  British  Museum  was 
coming  to  slielter  Ix^ueath  a  l)ent  and 
shrivelled,  dry-as-dust  librarian's  exterior 
a  heart  that  in  its  cry  for  a  little  affec- 
tionate comradeship  crossed  occajis  and 
dared  to  wander  in  distant  strange  lands. 

Ther<'  arc  n<>  further  letters  w(trth 
quoting  from.  M r<.  Dawson  <cnt  a  word 
of  thanks  on  two  further  shipmi^nts  of 
books,  and  also  ])ictnrc  ])ost-cards,  once 
when  she  went  to  Mackinaw  and  again 
when  she  was  in  Colorad'-  for  the  sum- 
mer. She  thonght  of  (^nag  from  time 
to  time,  a  pleasant  memory  of  that  amaz- 
ing Enroix*.  Yet,  snnuning  it  all  up,  one 
must  say  she  forgot  hini.  She  was  lu'r- 
self  too  much  alive  not  to  ])lunge  again 
into  the  great  stream  of  Wisconsin  life 
that  flowed  all  al>ont  her.  She  was  again 
a  pronn'nent  ])opuIar  Lake  City  Avoman, 
known  by  all,  liked  by  all  its  inhabitants, 
men  and  women.  In  a  full  career  like 
hers  how  could  a  woman  remember  a 
shuffling  little  ghost  of  a  man  in  Great 
Russell  Street?  She  was  not  ungrateful, 
but  she  was  forgetting  Mr.  Quag,  when 
the   letter   arrived   with    the   astonishing 
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news  of  his  proposed  trip  to  America 
and  of  his  offer  to  lecture  at  Lake  City 
before  the  Women's  Club.  He,  over  there, 
had  not  forgotten. 

His  mother  had  died  three  months  be- 
fore, so  he  wrote.  This  left  him  a  little 
freer  to  see  something  of  the  world.  It 
had  been  natural  and  pleasant  to  think 
of  America  and  of  his  friends  in  Lake 
City — he  hoped  he  might  venture  to  call 
them  that.  The  letter  was  brief,  though 
the  Women's  Club  could  not  guess  that 
it  was  brief  only  because  there  was  so 
much  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  set 
down. 

It  was  in  the  utter  quiet  of  his  mother's 
chintz  drawing-room  in  Pembroke  Cres- 
cent that  he  realized  that  he  was  at  last 
alone  in  the  world.  Mrs.  Quag  had 
scarcely  been  a  companion,  but  she  had 
lx:-en  a  charge — that  was  something.  She 
had  not  often  been  interested  in  his  an- 
swer, yet  she  had  rarely  failed  to  ask 
him  what  was  his  news  of  the  day  at  the 
Museum — hers  was  at  least  a  human 
voice  breaking  his  solitude.  Her  friv- 
olous pretty  little  Egyptian  collection  of 
beads  and  jewels  need  no  longer  be  added 
to;  there  was  no  one  now  to  care.  His 
serious  collection  of  dull  monographs  and 
articles — so  he  now  angrily  termed  them 
— could  likewise  be  neglected;  there  was 
equally  no  one  to  care.  What  were  such 
as  he  in  England?  he  asked.  The  half- 
peiniy  morning  paper  was  on  the  table 
hy  his  side.  He  took  it  up  and  read  a 
slangy  and  vulgar  appeal  to  young  men 
to  rule  England,  to  the  youth  to  shake 
otl'  pretentions  to  gentility  and  scholar- 
ship. What  Britain  wanted,  so  the  writer 
added,  was.  Britons  who  could,  to  borrow 
a  transatlantic  phrase,  "deliver  the 
goods."  He  put  down  the  Baihi  Ma'ih 
nauseated.  Lie  saw  as  in  a  dream  the 
funeral-pyre  of  the  England  he  had  loved 
lit  in  the  forecourt  of  the  gray  Museum, 
(^haldean  Inscriptions  and  a  nuisty  old 
Chaldean  called  Samuel  Quag  being  the 
first  fuel  put  upon  its  flames.  ^N'ow  that 
poor  suffering  Mrs.  Quag  was  gone,  there 
was  no  one  in  Britain  to  care  whether  her 
son  lived  or  died,  so  he  told  himself. 

And  then  as  he  sat  with  his  head  in 
his  hands  there  came  almost  inevitably 
the  thought  of  Lake  City,  Wisconsin,  and 
Mrs.  Dawson.  He  did  not  know  about 
the  Renaissance,  Rome,  nor  eighteenth- 
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C€»nnir>    1:.     .i»l  not  know   that 

Sarah  Mai"«^hall  had  cuIIimI  C'haldt  a  **  hor- 
rid." He  only  stH'nu'd  to  luar  a  voiiv 
that  ranif  across  the  prairiis  ami  tlu»  l)hic 
Atlantic.  Otf  there  soinewhero  in  a 
.voun^j:  eag:or  country  there  were  friends 
wlio  in  their  way  cared  for  the  same 
thinprs  he  cnrvd  for.  Perhaps  they  knew 
too  little,  hut  then  perhaps  he  knew  too 
nnieh.  At  any  rate  it  was  then',  in  those 
priin<'val  fon-sts — so  any  Englishman 
nuist  inevitahly  have  pictured  it — there 
that  he  was  wanted,  that  he  eoidd  '*  de- 
liver his  j;oods.'' 

It  was  eii^htetMi  months  now  sinee  lio 
had  seen  Mrs.  Dawson,  eiplitt'cn  months 
in  whieh  his  imaszination  had,  as  it  were, 
iilled  in  the  sli-rht  sketch  of  her  left 
after  lier  two  or  three  irruptions  into  the 
^fuseum.  Delia,  who  was  in  spite  (»f 
lier  eonfideiiee  and  eomiM't<'ne<»  a  modest 
woman,  would  jx'rhaps  not  have  r«M-o>;- 
nized  Iht  i)ortrait  as  it  Iiv<'d  in  Mr. 
C^uatr'-i  mind.  Tlure  she  stood,  ajniinst 
the  irreen  haekj^rround  of  her  Western 
woods,  serene  an<l  snn'lin^',  somehow  al- 
ways telling  Samuel  (}ua^.  tin-d  an<l  old 
fhont^h  he  was,  that  life  <Mnd«l  mean  hap- 
piness, understanding.  lov(\  It  is  po^^- 
sihle  that  this  last  word,  even  at  the  end. 
never  eame  into  his  ndnd;  (MTtaiidy 
nothinir  of  what  it  means  to  younjr  ix'o- 
])le  in  the  s])rin.i;-lime.  Vet  som<'  re<l 
ulow  of  antunm,  some  faint  ])ulsations, 
some  ])oor  little  fliekerinj^-s  of  that  divine 
tire  of  the  world  there  were,  unreeoj^nized 
hy  him  in  his  murky  rof)in  in  I>loomsl)ury 
as  he  wrot(,'  the  formally  ])olite  letter  to 
the  secretary-  of  the  Lake  City  Women's 
Club  announeinur  his  ])rojeet(Ml  visit  to 
Wisconsin.  ; 

Thoujyh  the  Cluh  did  not  lose  its  head, 
for,  after  all,  other  distin.cruished  lecturers 
on  tonr  had  tarried  hy  Lake  Peterson  and 
Lake  Edna,  it  was  nevertheless  ]d<\ascd 
and  flattered  hy  the  apprnaehin<i*  vi>it 
of  the  donor  of  its  Chahleau  lil)i'arv. 
Actual  interest  in  Thaldea  had  of  course 
V)y  this  time  run  a  little  low,  owinpr  to  the 
counter-attraction  of  the  winter's  course 
on  the  "Victorian  Poets.''  But  the  CMuh 
rose  to  the  occasion. 

An  evening  reception  was  planned,  and 
there  was  even  a  suggestion  of  a  caterer 
from  Milwaukee  to  do  the  refreshments. 
Miss   Sarah   ^larshall   and  a  certain  ele- 


ment sternly  oppoM-d  thi>.  and  it  was  felt 
that  tliey  were  a  little  unjrracious  and 
ungenerous  to  tin-  Cluh's  lK'nefact«»r. 
^lr'^.  Dawson  wa-  appeahd  to.  She  had 
travelleil.  she  knrw  the  hahits  and  cus- 
toms of  English  gentlemen,  and  she  wa>. 
after  all.  the  link  lH»twei»n  the  (^luh  and 
^fr.    Quag.      A    little    tluslKnl,   she   de«'idiMi 

r  \Ii-s  .Marshall  and  a  more  mo<lest 
intrrtainuM'nt.  She  meant  to  nuike  it  up 
to  her  friend  hy  the  dinner  she  was  to 
otfi'r  him  U'fon*  tlie  reception. 

To  this  dinner  the  reader  and  Mr.  (Jua- 
must  U'  hurried.  The  latter  was  a  littlo 
tiri'd  an«l  a  litth'  flustered.  He  ha<l 
dressed  at  the  Hotel  .Madi<on  and  Umu 
husth'«l  to  .Mrs.  Dawson's  in  tho  aut<>- 
mohile  of  the  ('hd»  presi<lcnt.  .Mrs.  Fmuk 
(Jarhrld  Howard.  He  was  twenty  min 
utt's  ahead  of  time,  as  Mrs.  Dawson  had 
written  him  to  \h\  Tw<nty  nnnutc's  ar- 
not  much,  yet  thoy  nnist  1k'  made  to  con 
tain  the  (dimax  "♦'  t*-^  -♦!•'.  M-d  ' 
(Quag's  lifr. 

"There's  on<'  thing   that    iia^  to   he  «x 
plained    to    you.    .Mr.    (^mig."    Ingan    hi- 
I'.ostess,  looking  (piite  as  handsome  as  li. 
iiad  thought  lur.     *'  .\hout  those  hooks— 

'*  Oh,  «lid  I  srud  you  too  few.  or  t.- 
many,  <u'  u«tt  liw  ri^dit  ones  f '  aski.l 
(^uai.^,  n<'rv«MisIy. 

"  Kve-rythintr  you  did  was  exactly  right. 
The  tlifliculty  was  ahout  tho  in,.t!..v.  V"u 
see.  the  Cluh  is  not  rich." 

"T  see,"  cried  Quair,  in  ag"n\ .  "'  I 
-pent  to((  Tuueh." 

"  X.'t  at  all.  Vou  hought  tln'iii  fm- 
me.     I  paid  for  them." 

•"Vou  gave  the  Cluh  its  lihrarv!  Ali. 
that  is  like:  you:  that's  the  kin<l  (d'  thing 
T  knew  you  wf>uld  do.  How  grat<'ful  they 
iiust  he  to  you  I" 

''  Xo,  to  you."  said  Delia.  And  a-  li'' 
looked  confused  5;he  went  on,  "  I  lot  tlieni 
think  you  gave  the  hooks." 

'^Oh,  hut  T  can't  allow  that."  Pom- 
Quag  was  in  agitation. 

"Oh  yes.  Don't  you  see — "  an<l  M  r^. 
Dawson  smiled — again  the  serene  kind 
goddess — as  the  explanation  she  had 
hunted  for  came  at  la<t  to  her  lii>s. 
"  Vou  see.  it  would  mean  so  much  more 
coming  from  the  famous  Mr.  Samuel 
Quag.  The  Cluh  would  he  so  much 
]")rouder." 

"  But  my  false  position — no,  I  don't 
think  T  can — " 
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"You      must."     >ln'      iiisi>t<'«l.     jrontly.  littlr  auiy  ImmiI  niaii  Ik  lor.-  In  r  anytliiiiji 

"They  art'  so  happy  j^ivin^  y«»u  this   rv-  that  ha<l  iml  Ihnu  th»n'  li^jhtft'ii  months 

t'eption  "    (of  ('(mi-sf    it    was   uinn'ot'ssar>'  hff«fn»^     If  slu-  <lii|.  sIk-  ^^avr  iu>  oiitwani 

to   say    anytliinjr   <>f    thr    scent*   over   tlie  sijrn.    rxifpt    that    ^he    put    licr    li.ni.l    u 

expense     «•!     rtfreshinents),     '*  an<l     they  nionwnt  on  hi-  ;inii. 

woulihi't    l>e   lialf  sn   liappy   ^'iviitL'   ■•    ♦•  r  *'  I'm    ]»nMHl.     Mr.     (^ua^r.    lli..i     .>...  i. 

just   Dtlia  l>a\vso!i.'*  my    frini.l.       I'm    pnMnl    tliat    you    liav.- 

**  It   is  just   for  you  tluy  an-  ;;:i\iu^^  it.  ^^anl^•^i  to  visit  me  in  my  eountr>'." 

really,"  >ai<I  (Juajr.     '*  I  shouMiTt  If    In  r.-  Shr  ros*-.  and  lu'  with  Iut. 

except  for  you."  '  It    was  so  littU'  to  il..."  \u-  an>«w«'rr(l. 

"Ofeour-' *       Ifyouluuln'l   ....  ;    ....  So  little  to  «io.** 

you    wouhlii                   lave    luanl    of    Lake  Just  one-half  a  s4HM)n»l  nion»  tin  n-  \va-. 

City."     Mr-.   Dau-mi  was  hrisk.  elu'erful.  i»n«'-lialf  seeoml  <»f  u'oldm   li^dit   ovrr  tlw 

Thr    littif    nuni    seemed    inTV(»us.    fri^rht-  w«.rM.      Tlun    .Mr.    (^ua^    luard    a    voicr 

ened.     With   her  it   was  always   pl<*asnnt  makinjr  its  way  thi>Mj^rh  thes<' radiant.  <nn- 

to  try  to  reassure  pi-ople.  lu-in^r  ehuuls  whirli  had  surnnnidtd  him. 

"  It's  meant  a  irreat  (leal  to  me  to  f««l  It  was  a  ^Mitlcman  nanud  James  Kit/ 

that    away    out    hi-re    there    w^-n*    people,  roy  wln»  had  just  romt-  in  and  Imcu  intro- 

workinir  at   tlie  same  thing's   I  was  work-  «luer«l  to  thr  <listin^ui«'hod  fon-iirnrr. 

\\\^  at."  *'  I'm    mi^rhty    ^rhid    to    m<i  t    yon.    >.ir. 

Mrs    Hawson  ran'h>>ly  contrivj*!  to  let  -Mrs.    Daw--"    '■  •-    told    mr    a    lot    ahotit 

lier  laee  s<'arf  fall  over  the  llnmlhook  to  y(ui." 

Virtorifin  Poelrti  which  lay  on  tin*  tahlc  Mr.   (^ua;;  murmun'd  thanks.     The  in- 

"  Oil  ye',"  she  assented,  a  little  nervous-  tnider     was     w«ll     set     up.     fulhhlooded. 

ly.  **  th<'  la<lies  certainly  are  devoted — yes.  clnM-rful.   co»u|M'tent.    pro^penm^.    and    hy 

devoted  to  Chaldea."  no  niean<  cidfivafe<l     all   this  one  saw  at 

"It's  wonderfiil!"  exelaiFiied   Mr.  (^la^'.  a  ^dan<•.  .     1|.-  wa-  the  male  Middle  W.-t. 

"Yes,  wondi-rful."  eeliocd  his  frieml.  a  a<  triumphantly  alivi-  as  was  his   fenude 

little  douhlfully.  eoimterpart.      Mr<.      I)aws«)n.       Suddeidy 

"  It  ha-^  helloed  my  work."  \l  r.    (^uair    felt    nervous,    uiwerfain,    M-lf 

"  That's  somethin^r  wv  can  he  jtn^id  of."  di-trustful.  out  of  plaee. 

exclaimed     ^Irs.     Dawson,    heaitily.       "I  "I    hope    you     will    I.e    in     London     in 

want  you   to  know   how  nnich   we  ajijire-  .Iun<\"  continued   Mr.   I"it/r"V.     "We  are 

ciate  all  you've  done  for  us.  ahove  all,  this  pdnj;  over  then.  " 

coniinjr  here   now.      I   can't  tell  you   how  lie  looked  at    Mr<.   Dawson, 

plad  T  iier-onnlly  am  to  see  yo>i  aL''ai?i."  "  I    hadn't   told   him.  Jim — "      Sli.-   was 

"Are    yon  f '    he    a-ked.    ea;:erly.       The  Mushinjr  ever  so  little. 

eonver<ation.    \\\\\<    re<M.rde<|.    i<   eouunon-  "  Ves.   it's  to  he  in   .Luk-."  sh<MiTed    .Mr. 

lilace.  even  dull,     ^'et  in  thi-  instant   Mr.  Litzroy.  cheerfully.     *'  And  she's  ^ftin^-  t<. 

(^ua^-'s  eyes  wer<^  lit  with  a  li^-ht  that  had  >-how  me  'dear  old    Lumion.' " 

never  hcj'u  there  hefore.     Whatever  little  SoukIiou     Mr.    (,)naL'-    fonii<l     Mr.     I'if/- 

remnant  of  romance  and  <'nioti(»n    Provi-  roy's  hand. 

denee   had   assigned   to   jiim    now   seemed  *'  I  —  I     con^n-at  idate     yon     njMtn  —  ui»on 

on     the     point     of    tremhlinp:     into     life,  the  prreatest  possihle  ^-ood  fortune  in   tin- 

Whatever  little  ehanee  he  had  for  a  e(.ni-  world.       Ye*^ — yes,     y<.n     nni<t     eertainly 

radeship    that    shouhl    pro    down    the    hill  <onM'  1o  see  me  at  the   Mn<eum.      1   shall 

with    him     he    had     almost    screw<'<i     lii<  l)e  alwav<  there-    always  there  now." 

courap:e  to  the  ])oint  of  tryinpr  to  take.  And   he   i-   ahvay-  there  now.      A   littk' 

"  Are  yon  frlad?"  he  repeated.  elder,   a    little  ^.rra.Ncr  every  year.      A   lit- 

"  Ye.s,  very."  replied  ^Irs.  Dawson,  and  tie    mor<'    pedantic,    a    little    m<»re    hi<le- 

she  looked  at  him  a  little  curiously.     Did  l(»und,   a   little   snuffior.     You   would   not 

she    in   thr.t    moment    feel    the   hrush    of  p:uess   h<'    ha<l    heen    to   Lake   City,   Wis- 

stran.GTO  winces,  did  she  feel  the  air  heavy  cousin.      And    iiideerl    he    is    really    more 

with  any  possihilities,  did  she  see  in  the  and  more  thrown  hack  ni)on  Chaldea. 
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THERE  is  no  need  of  lengthy  dis- 
cnrsion  upon  the  story  of  Antarctic 
discovery.  Polar  problems  have 
l)cen  a  matter  of  current  talk  since  the 
recent  and  much-proclaimed  raids  on  the 
poles,  and  heroes  of  byg-one  expeditions 
have  been  made  to  live  again  in  the  pages 
of  numerous  publications. 

In  19();i  Dr.  J.  ]>.  Charcot  resolved  to 
Hy  the  flag  of  France  side  by  side  with 
those  of  the  other  nations  whose  explorers 
liad  invaded  the  Antarctic.  At  his  own 
cxiK'nse  he  built  a  sliip,  tlio  Franrais, 
and  sailed  from  Havre,  uot  to  return  un- 
til two  years  afterward.  I  had  the  honor 
of  being  a  member  of  that  expedition  in 
the  capacity  of  geologist.  In  spite  of 
most  modest  resources  (scarcely  450,000 
francs),  in  spite;  of  tlie  haste  of  the 
preparations,  the  /''/v/z/cvz/.s-  made  a  good 
reeord,  and  tlH-  results  (if  I  lie  work  of  tlie 
expedition,  whicli  \v<Te  liigldy  commended 
by  tlie  .ifdflt'ni if  dcs  Scicnrcs  of  Paris, 
weie  pulili-lied  l)y  the  Minislci-  of  INiMic! 
Kducnt  i(,u.  r.ul  CluircMl  c.  ^n^idcred  tbat 
lie  li;id  uiiidc  niil\'  ;i  prd i  iii i  ii;i I'v  debut, 
;in(l  fi'niii  the  ui.oiiieiit  of  1 1 i ■>  return.  ;ild- 
ed  \>y  ex|)ei'ieiiee  p;iinliill\'  lUMpiircd,  lie 
set  al)0ut  organi/i  11^'"   .'luotlier   e.\|M'dif  ion. 

Tllis  \v;is  tli;it  of  I  lie  /''nilf/iioi  I'dS? , 
bneked  up.  on  tlii-.  occn-ioii.  by  the  gov- 
ernnient,  which  \'oted  ;i  ^iih-idy  of  six 
liuiidr<'d  tliousiuid   franes. 

'i'be  f\)urquf>i  f'rts?,  n  tbree-mnst  1)ni'k 
of  eight  huiidivd  Imh-,  diie  huiidivd  :iiid 
forty  -  one  feet,  lon;j  ;iiid  I  \\<nty  -  n  iiu; 
In  breadth,  was  ])iiilt  at  St.  -  Malo. 
SIk;  \v}is  const ruet^'d  entirely  of  wood, 
.'ind  her  double  shell  wns  reinforced 
with      uvc;\\       woo(|<ii      hciiiii-'.      ;iud      |)ro- 

'' Tlii.4  nriiclc,  written  for  llAi{i'i;i:'s  Maoa- 
ZFNK,  \H  tlic  only  jintliorizcfl  report,  •giving 
<let;iils  of  the  mccoikI  Cluiicot  expedition, 
wliicji  li;n  vet,  Im-cii  piil.lislicd  in  Krunce, 
Crc;il    r.iit;!!!!,  or   the    I  'tiil<-<l    Stntes. 
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tected  along  tlie  water-line  by  a  sheath- 
ing of  greenheart.  All  this  formed  but 
a  single  block  of  wood,  and  her  stem, 
rounded  so  that  she  could  climb  the  ice 
and  crush  it  with  her  weight,  was  bound 
with  iron  tricing-lines.  An  auxiliary  en- 
gine of  550  horse-power  giuiranteed  us  a 
speed  of  seven  or  eight  knots.  The  equip- 
ment comprised  eighteen  bedsteads  or 
cots  for  the  crew;  the  four  boatswains 
occupied  a  small  contiguous  cabin ;  the 
kitchen  was  upon  the  bridge  above;  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  vessel  the  fine,  large 
ward-room  was  surrounded  by  the  eight 
cabins  of  the  ship's  officers,  the  photog- 
riipher's  dark-roomi,  and  the  bath-room, 
conununicating  also  with  the  natural- 
history  laboratory  and  the  chart-room. 
We  were  furnished  with  electric  light, 
the  heating  was  provided  for  by  small 
coal-stoves,  and  all  the  living-rooms  had 
felted  walls  to  preserve  the  heat.  The 
scientific  instruments  were  located  in 
numerous  places;  the  smallest  corners 
were  utilized  for  books  or  apparatus. 
Fiiuxlly  there  was  the  material  for  winter- 
ing, such  as  woollens,  furs,  tents,  snow- 
shoes,  skis,  sledges,  two  of  which  were 
automobile;  there  were  nets,  dredges, 
and  plumb-lines,  shore-l)oats,  norwegians, 
dories,  vvbnling  and  other  boats,  the 
])(4,rol  hiiiiich;  not  to  forget  food  for 
thirty  mouths  for  three  years.  It  wa,s 
not  sur[)rising,  therefore,  that  it  re- 
(piired  some  skill  to  bouse  so  much  in 
so  small  a  vessel. 

Dr.  Charcot  was  both  be.'id  of  the  ex- 
y)edition  and  commander  of  the  ship. 
T]]vv,()  naval  ensigns — M.  Pongrain,  who 
acted  as  second  in  comimand,  and  IVIM. 
Pouch  and  (Jodfroy — had  l)een  placed  at 
bis  service  by  the  Minist,(T  of  Marine. 
1'be  civil  scientific  personnel  comprised 
M.  (^)urdou,  geologist;  MM.  Plonville 
and  (biin,  natundlsls;  and   M.  Senoiupie, 
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the  physician.  The  force  nuiiil»cri«l  a 
coxswain,  a  chief  mechanician,  a  l»oat- 
swain,  a  master  mechanician,  four 
mechanics  and  stokeis,  eleven  sailor-^,  a 
cook,  a  steward,  and  his  assistant. 
Anionjj:  tlie  otKtvrs  1  was  tlie  only  one 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  cxik'-H' ;.■•-  of 
the  Frcntrdis. 

The  ])rojfrannne  appr<»vcd  hy  tin    .1"/- 
demip    (h's    Sri rn res    was    the    stn<ly    and 
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exploration  of  the  rc,u:i<)ns  situated  at 
tlie  south  of  (iraham  Land — that  i> 
to  say.  a  continuation  of  the  work  of 
the  Francnift.  This  portion  of  th-^ 
Antarctic,  West  Antarctica,  forms  an 
outpost  of  hind,  niucli  cnrvcd  up.  wliicli 
seems  as  thon^-h  it  were  on  its  wuy  t^> 
nnite  with  America.  The  South  Shet- 
lands,  which  form  its  outposts,  were  visit- 
ed in  1.^19  almost  simultaneously  hy  the 
Englishman  Smith  and  the  American 
whaler  Sheffield.  Branstield  made  the 
first  rouf?h  chart  of  those  rcfjions;  Bel- 
li njyshau  sen  discovered  Peter  L  Island 
and  Alexander  T.  Land:  Dumont  dTr- 
ville,  Louis  Philippe  L.and ;  and  we 
find  also  the  names  of  Captain  James 
Cook,  Palmer,  Weddell,  Ross.  Wilkes, 
Smiley,  Dallmann,  and  L^arsen.  In  1808 
the  Belgira  discovered  Gerlache  Strait  on 
the  west  coast,  and  some  years  later  Nor- 
denskjold  and  L.arsen  sailed  past  the  east 


the  south  of  (ierlache  Strait,  saw  Alex 
an<ler  Land  ajrain,  and  dis<'ovcrcd  LouUt 
I-lan«l.  The  ta-k  of  tlu'  P<nirquoi  I*a.s  ' 
was  ti>  follow  these  expl«»rations  toward 
the  south,  to  attempt  to  reach  Alexander 
Land,  and  then  to  winter  as  far  to  the 
south  as  possihle,  in  order  to  collect  all 
possihle  oliservations.  It  was  ess<'ntiallv 
a  scientitic  nus>i(>n.  We  had  no  idea 
of  reaching;  the  pnh-  (»r  ev«'n  of  mak- 
ing.'" any  n'cord  iA'  hit  i- 

lU«le.       sinec       we       had 

si'lccted  the  re^^ioii 
where  the  ice  l)arri«r 
hear-  farthest  north- 
ward. 

The  l^nnniu,,;  P„sf 
mailed  fr«Mii  ILivre  <>n 
.\u^Mist  r.».  I'.Mis.  ;,nd. 
a  f  t  <•  r  having  cnim - 
rienc<d  a  violent  storm 
otf  (iuerns<'y.  made 
Ivio  «le  Janeiro,  fiuenos 
A.\  re<.  and  V  u  n  t  a 
Ai»ii;i-.  n-.civiuL:-  a 
most  enthusia-^t ic  wel- 
come 4'very  where. 

Oil     D.MMiiilMr     I'lM. 
t  h  e      Shctlands      were 
M    I'uRT   CHAkcuT  >i;rhted,    and    sonii    we 

saw  our  first  iceherp: 
w  ( •  w  e  r  (^  in  the 
lli.Ldi  ];iiid<.  their  sunnnits 
•al<(|  \^\■  ire.  ciniie  into  view; 
id  cup(»las  (tf  wliite  snow, 
to  anchor  at  Yankee  Ilar- 
Deception  Island,  a  curinus 
land — a     crater     invaded     l)v 


•ti( 


inc 


li; 


A  111  a  r 
half    . 
others 
We    came 
l'(ir.     in 
circlet     of 

the  sea  an<l  connnunicatin<r  with  it  l)y 
a  narrow  passa^'-e.  We  were  received 
there  with  conlial  manifestations  hy  the 
whole  flotilla  of  whalers.  We  ran  past 
the  island,  still  smf>kinfr  in  manifesta- 
tion of  volcanic  activity,  and  celehrated 
Christmas  around  a  little  tree  loaded 
witli  prifts.  The  presence  of  the  whalers 
])ermitted  us  to  send  a  last  messafre  to 
our  families,  and  on  the  ev<'ni)i,ur  of 
Christmas  Day  we   raised   anchor. 

The  passacre  of  Ch'rlache  Strait  was 
made  with  no  difficulty,  and  the  following 
evening  we  reached  Port  Lockroy,  where 
we  discovered  our  former  cairn  (a  heap 
of  stones   indicated   hy   a   pole,   and   con- 


coast.  Tn  1904,  the  FranQais  cruised  taining  some  navigators'  documents  in  a 
along  the  external  shores  of  Palmer  sealed  hottle).  Some  days  later  we  reached 
Archipelago,  wintered  at  Wandel  Isle,  to     Wandel  Island,  where  we  found  souvenirs 
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for  all  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
first  Charcot  expedition:  a  big  pyramid 
commemorative  of  the  wintering  of  the 
Fran  gals  there;  the  movable  house,  the 
roof  gone,  the  inside  half  filled  with  ice, 
but  the  ceiling  and  walls  intact  and  the 
provisions  in  good  condition.  A  steam- 
boat which  was  there  might  have  been 
installed  the  day  previously,  for  it  was 
in  such  good  condition  that  at  a  later 
period  the  little  craft  could  be  used  with- 
out luidergoing  repair  for  the  making  of 
deep-sea  soundings.  Here  were  still  the 
magnetic  hut,  the  observation  posts,  and 
a  thousand  odds  and  ends  partly  concealed 
beneath  the  snow.  Upon  the  same  rocks 
as  before  was  the  penguin  colony,  swarm- 
ing, blustering,  and  dirty. 

A  gay  feast  celebrated  the  end  of  the 
year.  But  on  January  2d  the  northeast 
wind  drove  down  the  floating  ice  upon 
us  and  we  had  a  quick  awakening.  Three 
icebergs  of  good  size  threatened  us  from 
the  rear,  and  we  had  a  hand-to-hand  fight, 
so  to  speak,  to  disengage  ourselves.  The 
Pourquoi  Pasf,  being  larger  than  the 
Francais,  was  not  in  the  shelter  of  the 
bay  of  Port  Charcot;  it  was  necessary  to 


depart.  So,  leaving  a  supply  of  pro- 
visions and  a  note  in  the  cairn,  we 
took  refuge,  at  four  in  the  morning,  in 
a  creek  in  Petermann  Island,  which  we 
had  discovered  while  on  a  reconnoitring 
journey  on  January  1st,  and  had  there- 
fore baptized  Port  Circumcision.  It  was 
destined  to  play  a  part,  in  our  story, 
at  a  later  date,  of  which  we  then  had 
no  suspicion. 

Charcot,  Godfroy,  and  myself  set  out 
in  the  petrol  scout,  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  the  condition  of  the  ice 
farther  south.  At  this  period  we  had 
perpetual  day,  and  so,  looking  upon  the 
excursion  as  a  sort  of  picnic,  we  had  pro- 
vided ourselves  with  no  camping  apparatus 
and  little  food.  This  was  unfortunate. 
Having  landed  on  Cape  Tuxen  and  per- 
ceived from  that  point  a  long  channel 
among  the  floes,  we  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  entering  it.  Several  hours 
later,  from  the  top  of  Berthelot  Island, 
we  saw  the  sea  toward  the  south  one  mass 
of  solid  ice,  while  our  own  lead,  toward 
the  north,  had  contracted  considerably. 
We  hurried  toward  it :  when  v/e  got  there 
we   found   the  gateway   closed.     We   ran 
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Unvanl  the  shorc^ — then'  was  no  passa^'t-; 
turned  Imek  li»  the  t>fHnn:.  tritMl  Iwrv  and 
iht-rr  and  fartht-r  on.  like*  mice  in  a  oij^e. 
Thi'R'  was  no  nay  out:  \\v  wi-re  im- 
prisoned. Then  wt*  tried  to  luirk  oiir 
way  out.  an<l.  with  spade  and  jtxe,  cut  a 
patli  in  thi'  ier  and  hiunched  the  hoal  in 
the  opening  at  full  speed.  It  was  an  ex- 
haustinir  task:  we  had  to  nuike  our  path 
inch  hy  inch,  j^aininj?  weak  siK>ts  in  the  ice 
wliich  closid  as  soon  as  we  reach»<l  tiiein. 
Mo\  int;  iceherjfs  pressetl  upon  its  on  either 
^ide.  and  our  escaiK*  was  miraculous. 

After  we  had  Ikhmi  thirty  hours  upon 
(Mir  journey  wv  were  «lcs|)i'ratcly  sleepy 
and  our  stomachs  ravening'  for  food,  for 
we  had  had  l»ut  a  lipht  repast  <»f  c«.ld 
fare,  an<l  we  had  to  \a}  sparin^r  <>f  tlu! 
his<-uit  whiclj  remained  to  us.  A  pcnpuin 
ha<l  come  ho|)pinj;  to  our  feet  and  witli 
simultaiH'ous  a<'cord  we  had  *<pared  him: 
now  wc  rcirrettctl  our  acti«»n.  We 
stretched  ourselves  out  in  the  hottom  of 
the  l)o;it,  hnt  tlie  cold  awakened  us  an 
hour  later,  and  wc  took  up  our  task  ajrain. 
Suddenly  we  iMTceived  a  movement 
innoii^r  the  tloes.  Was  it  deliv<'rain*e  for 
us?  ( )n  ihc  <'nntrnry.  everything  closccl 
up  in  front  of  u^.  and  wc  were  comiK'lle<l 
to  Itcat  a  retreat,  t(»  snnt«'h  a  littK-  more 
sleep  npoii  n  mcky  islet.  Airain  to  our 
work!  We  were  approaching'  P)erthelot 
NIand,  when  we  wvw  l»ru«piely  stopind. 
We  had  run  a^roinid.  Tlw  hoat  tilt<d, 
ail  1  we  remaine<l  f<>r  seven  Imiirs  in  this 
cr.tical  position  until  the  rising  tide 
floate(l  MS  auain.  Further  attempts  to 
hreak  tliroii^di  the  ice  i>rnv(<l  futilr. 
Finally  tli<'  iiint-ir  hrnke  down,  :iii<l  while 
(Jodfrov,  with  iiunihed  tin^i  r-,  ti-icd  to 
rejiair  it,  we  scullecl  slowly  toward  tin 
shore.  We  made  her  fast.  It  hepran  to 
snow.  On  the  following  day  it  snowed  nil 
the  time.  We  were  attempting:  to  pain 
Cape  Titxen,  when  we  fanciecl  that  we 
heard  a  siren  whistle  some  di^tance  away. 
A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterward  we  heard 
the  siren  af?ain.  This  time  there  was  no 
further  douht.  We  called  and  called,  and 
all  at  once  a  far-off  cr>'  replied:  we 
had  been  heard.  Soon  afterward  we  were 
on  board. 

Hardly  had  we  escaped  from  this 
predicament  when  another,  scarcely  less 
daiijrerous,  threatened  the  safety  of  the 
ship.  Our  unlucky  Po^iviiiioi  J^asf  ran 
upon  a  sid)merp:ed  rock  off  Oape  Tuxcn. 


It    took    iwenty-tOur    hour<    of   effort    U 
f«»re    we    could    withdraw     her    froni     h«  r 
danp.*rous   )M)sition.   wluii    wc   ft>und   that 
>he  hml   a   larjfe  hole   in   her  keel.      Hap- 
pily. howe\tr.  she  took  in  little  water. 

On  . January    l.'Uh  we  were  in   fnuit   ot* 
a    hay    whi<*h    is    undoubtedly    rendleton 
Cove,   already    visited    by    Fiiidh  ton.    the 
Ameri<'an     whaler.       ()ii     the     11th.     w< 
entered    another   va-t    Lay    fartlur   soiith 
ward.  eiKMreh'd  with  snow-c-rowned  moun 
lains.       A     chaph't     of     cap|H<l     island- 
protected    the    intnnwe,     and     euorniou^ 
iceherjr*.    strand<*d    \ipon    the    nn-fs.    stood 
up   at    intervals   Mke   HmtimU.      The    lay 
wa«*  encumlHred  with  prejit   tloe>  that  \ni 
ilulated    u|MUi    the    waves,    and    seals   sh'pi 
nonchalantly   upon    tin-    ie«-.      In    the   facr 
of    this    ohsta<*le,    hut     not    bitorc    we    li:id 
broken     the     tru>s     of     the     rinldcr,     we 
left     the    bay,    which    received    thf    nam- 
Matha.    our    old    e«"mrad«'    of    tin-    Fran 
raifi.     Coutinuinp^  our  southward  journey. 
wo  ran  past   an   interminable  <-litf  of  ico. 
fnun    one    hundnd    to    <»iic    hiiiidn d    atid 
thirty    feet    bi^rh.   and   dominated,   toward 
the  interior,  by   nnmensc  plains  of  snow. 
fr<'iM    \\lii<-h   a    few    rocky    piak-<   enierired. 
We  had  rediscov«nd    L«MilMt    Land,  wbi<-li 
th<'  Fhihrais  had  lir-t   liM-atcd. 

On  the  followin^r  day  we  entered  a 
little  bay.  which  n-cvived  the  name  of 
Mnio.  (  "barc'.t.  .Marpuerit<  .  .\  ti.ld  ..f  ice, 
flat  an<l  unbrok<'n,  occupied  ;i!nio<t  its 
entire  extent.  We  spent  sever.il  limirs 
off-shore,  near  a  little  i-biiid  of  v«ileaiiic 
nature,  Jennv  Nle,  ii:micd  after  Mine. 
l;..iiLrr;iin.  Wc  1h;i.|.  .1  ilieiiec  1..w;ird 
Alexjinder      L.ill'I.      ineetiii;^      ;i      Imive      iee- 

)iaek.  iiiid  VNdriiiiiiL''  our  \\:\y  tliroiiirli  ;i 
hil.yriiitli  of  eliidiiiiu-  tloe^ ;  l.iit  the  land 
was  now  \i-il:le.  and  it  ;ilnio-t  seemed 
;i<  though  the  Foiirr/iiui  Pn.s?  lu^rself  took 
pleasure  in  cannonadincT  the  ice  to  hreak 
a  route.  However,  by  midday  the  flf)es 
had  become  so  thick  and  serried  that  we 
<-oiild  i)roc(^'d  no  farther.  ?>om  the 
crow's-nest  could  be  seen  on  all  sides  a 
field  of  impenetrable  ice,  and  in  the  south 
the  land  reflected  the  sparkling  whiteness 
of  its  fflnciers  to  the  sun.  We  W(»re  cer- 
tainly less  than  ten  miles  from  a  lonp 
mountain  chain,  whose  every  detail  we 
could  clearly  discern,  but  we  were  obliged 
t(»  renounce  our  hopes  of  disembarking, 
and,  after  haviiii:-  taken  all  the  |)hoto- 
f^rraphs  iiiid  beariiiir^  possible,  we  returned 
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to  ^farGTiierite  Bay.  T^pon  the  ice  we 
tested  the  aiitomol)ile  sledges,  with  very 
satisfactory  results,  hnt.  unfortunately,  we 
(lid  not  aizniii  ciicoiintcr  land  suitable 
for  their  ciiiijloyiiiciit .  On  -Inuuary  22d 
a  new  attempt  \v;is  niade  to  reach  Alex- 
ander Land,  wliieli  we  approa(.*hed  more 
closely,  and  saw  from  a  diiferent  angle; 
hut  onr  promised  land  was  still  denied  us. 
A  few  miles  still  separated  us — only  a 
few — and  yet  the  privilege  of  setting 
foot  to  earth  was  withheld.  For  me,  the 
geologist,  the  smallest  ])e1)l)le  from  those 
hills  that  rose  before  me  would  have  been 
happiness  indeed.  At  least  we  had  the 
honor  of  approaching  this  land  more 
Tiearly  than  any  navigator  before  ns;  we 
bring  back  the  first  photographs,  and  we 
can  locate  it  exactly  and  definitely  upon 
the  chart.  Returning  to  Marguerite  Bay, 
we  made  its  circuit,  and  Bongrain  and 
Gain  made  an  excursion  over  the  ice. 
But  the  weather  grew  hjid;  a  capsized 
icM^'berg  near  us  in  its  eonvulsions  grazed 
the  ship,  and  our  yoyyou  (Imat),  which 
projected  frotri  the  vessel,  was  crushed 
II1«'  !i  ^hell.  A  yiist  of  wind  brought 
dflwu  on  us  large  floes,  which  under- 
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mined  the  vessel  and  threatened  us 
with  a  watery  journey.  This  was  no 
place  in  which  to  pass  the  winter,  and 
we  returned  northward.  After  haying 
searched  in  vain  for  a  wintering  port 
in  Matha  Bay,  Charcot  decided  to  return 
1o  Petermann  Island. 

We  arrived  there  on  February  2d,  and 
immediately  went  into  winter  quarters. 
The  Pourquoi  Pas?,  fastened  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  little  bay,  was  reunited  with 
earth  by  a  bridge  made  from  the  gallant- 
sail-yards.  Tn  a  few  days  numerous  huts 
had  sprung  up  all  over  the  hill;  in  one 
place  was  the  house  for  the  clock  and 
meridian  telescope,  joined  to  the  ship 
by  telephonic  communication ;  in  another 
the  seismograph;  then  there  was  the  hut 
for  the  observation  of  the  atmospheric 
electricity,  and  the  double  cabin,  with 
copper  nails,  for  the  study  of  magnetism. 
A  curious  shelter,  constructed  out  of 
sledge  laths,  having  the  aspect  of  a 
Chinese  pagoda,  housed  the  maximum 
thermometers.  Wire  lines  distributed 
everywhere  1;he  electric  light  that  was 
furnished  from  our  ship.  We  went  to 
Wandel     for    the    movable    house,     and^ 


tun 


iiAKn;i:-  ^'<'\iiil^    ma(..\/.i\i 


pon-lu'd  iip(Ui  tlw  lull,  it  >ri\.,i  i..r 
meU'oroloKicMl  (»l»s«'rviiii<»ii-<.  I'hr  rx- 
plosivt's  Mild  the  petrol  were  put  ji>ijnn* 
sonic  (listjiiicf  trnin  tl»c  vessel.  In  ni.y 
capaeity  as  eonniiis.sary  I  also  (lis<Mn- 
Itarked  a  (inantity  of  provisions  in  ease 
ot"  aeeident  to  tlu'  sliij).  'I'lie  fon-  and 
rear  p<irtions  of  the  vessel  were  <*overed 
in.  ami  the  stoves  prepared  for  use. 
Charcot  installed  a  system  of  harra^^s  at 
the  entrance  to  the  hay  to  prevent  an  in- 
Miix  i)\'  ice-floes. 

Meanwhile  we  turned  the  tine  autunni 
weather  to  advantap-  hy  maUinjr  nnnnr- 
ous  excursion'^  in  our  vieinity,  and  so 
lony;  as  the  <ea  n-nijiined  ojM'n.  our  little 
hoats  plou^lifd  ii  ill  all  direct  i(»iis,  Scmic 
went  fi^hin^-,  othcr>  explored  the  hcachcs, 
otlu'rs  pH'pand  the  chart,  ('harcot  led 
us  on  a  I'ccounais-vancc  (d"  the  southward 
hay-  ill  llie  iici^-hhoriiiu'  island^.  With 
several  conip;iiiion>  I  tra\crscd  the  p^la- 
clcr-  of  ^iriiluiiii  Land.  Mari'h  was 
Hue.  hut  April  hroii^hl  with  it  t'o^rs 
and    humidity. 

I'lach  day  the  sun  sank  lower  toward 
the  hori/.nii  mikI  the  sluidows  lengthened 
over     the     >iiow.       On      April      Isth     t  he 
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thennf)ineter  f(;li  to  c'S-OO'  I'ahren  licit. 
The  i)eni>'uins  had  al)andoned  tluur  rook- 
cry  upon  the  island,  l)0C()7nin«j;'  niorc  and 
inor<'  rar<%  and  wo  hastened  to  capture 
the  hist  for  our  larder.  Tee  blocked  tlic 
chnnnel.      Now    winter  had   come.      Aftei- 


May  Nt  ('har<oi  made  rc^'-iila!  ions  t«>r 
the  niaintenaiice  of  nmral  an<l  physical 
hy^nciic  during;  our  winterin^^  Kvery 
Sat  unlay  I  made  out  the  menus  f«)r  the 
ensuing'  week,  measuring  out  tlie  rations 
with  exactitude.  Open-air  I'xcrcises 
were  rccoFunK'niJcd  during'  the  few  liours 
of  li^rht  that  remaine<|  to  us  each  day, 
and  the  skis,  ihos<'  lonji:  woo«len  skates  on 
which  one  slides  .so  tinely  over  the  snow, 
were  in  demand,  for  we  hecanie  tlieir 
r«rvent  Votaries. 

The  wint<'r  was  very  ccpiahlc  so  tar 
a-  tcinperahire  wa^^  concernc(l.  The 
lowest  r<<'ord  was  — \).U)  l''alin'nheit . 
on  July  l!>th.  Ihit  ^:ales  sii<.cc<'ded. 
hlowiiiLT  with  uuheard-of  vi<deiicc.  and 
the  f'tr  rend«'red  the  sca-on  unpleasant. 
()ur  hy^-ie;iic  condition  wa-^.  unl'(U-- 
tiinatcly.  not  ^ntod.  \V<>  kept  up  a 
constant  hunt  on  pas-^inj^"  In-a-'t^.  and 
seal  and  penguin  llc-li  replaced  ihe  |»re- 
M-rved  t*<Hids  on  our  tahle.  At  last  Sep 
teniher  came.  hrin^"injr  the  sun  and 
-priii^',   and  oiii-  licaltli    ini|iro\ed. 

()!ie    prol.l.iii   c-|)ccially    was   hcl'orc    us. 
aihl    a     ta-eiiialiii^«    one      ihc    crosviii<^'-    of 
(irahaiii      Lan<l.        The 
interior    (>{'    this    coun- 
I  vy  is.  ill  ellecl,  wholly 
iiiikiiown.      It    was   ini- 
portaiil    to  discover   its 
eoiili;^!!  ral  ion.  and  als(» 
|(»    rcc(»!icilc    oiir    itin- 
erary     wilti       thai       of 
Xordeiiskjr.M         o  v<'r 
Weddell       S.-a.         The 
liii^li      nionnlains     that 
h  o  r  d  e  r     iIm'     eastern 
coa<t     display    often    a 
li  o  r  i  z  o  n  t  a  I    profile, 
wliieli    ;4'i\'es    likelihood 
to       the       |)resiimpl  ion 
thai    a    plateau    lies   h<- 
hind      tlieiii:      it       was 
necessary,       I  hen,       t(» 
ascend     this     accli\ily. 
which    was  ahoiit    <;.r)0() 
feet      hioh,      and      to 
descend     ^•eiilly      upon 
the    oilier    side.       Il     was    the    drcnm     of 
(Hiarcol     to    condiicl     this    expedition,    as 
he  had  led  that   of  11)04  toward  the  soulli. 
hill     liiifort  uiiat<'ly    the    condition    of    his 
lieallh   compelled    liim    (o   renounce   it  and 
to    conlide    il    (<>    me.      Two    of    my   com- 
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rados,  Gain  and  Senonque,  were  to  ac- 
company me,  with  three  •  sailors. 

The  material  placed  at  our  disposal 
consisted  of  a  month's  supply  of  pro- 
visions, two  tents,  and  two  sledges.  A 
fifteen  days'  supply  of  food  and  a  tent 
were  installed  upon  the  coast  in  reserve, 
and  a  cache  containing  a  three  days'  sup- 
ply was  located  not  far  away,  to  provide 
acrainst  emergency.  It  was  necessary  to 
allow  for  the  possibility  of  the  sea  ice 
opening  and  an  arm  of  the  sea  cutting 
us  off  from  our  station. 

The  two  sledges,  fully  loaded,  were 
placed  upon  the  glacier  at  an  altitude  of 
about  1,000  feet,  which  was  an  ideal 
starting-point.  On  September  18th,  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  left  the 
ship,  the  weather  being  fine  to  cloudy. 
Charcot  gave  us  his  best  wishes,  and  one 
could  read  in  his  voice  the  regret  that  he 
felt  at  the  parting. 

From  Petermann  Island,  to  the  glacier 
the  crossing  of  the  ice  that  occupied  the 
channel  was  made  quickly,  although  the 
damp  snow  clung  to  the  skis.  At  eleven 
o'clock  we  came  up  with,  the  sledges  and 
at  once  harnessed  ourselves.  We  pro- 
ceeded  until   three   o'clock   in   the   after- 


noon, with  a  half-hour's  rest  toward  one, 
in  order  to  partake  of  our  cold  meal, 
which  consisted  of  sausage,  corned  beef, 
and  preserves. 

We  established  our  camp  upon  the 
glacier.  The  two  tents  were  set  up  side 
by  side:  these  were  little  tents  of  green 
silk,  in  the  form  of  a  police  hat,  set  up 
upon  the  ski  sticks,  and  holding  three 
men  apiece.  Behind  the  first  sledge  I 
installed  a  bicycle  wheel  provided  with  a 
measurer,  to  tell  off  the  distance  which 
we  traversed.  The  Nansen  kitchens  were 
unpacked.  Everybody  is  to-day  ac- 
quainted with  this  ingenious  arrange- 
ment of  aluminum  saucepans,  packed 
one  into  another  in  such  a  way  that  the 
heat  of  the  petrol  lamp  is  obliged  to  cir- 
culate in  the  interstices  and  give  out  its 
maximum  heat  before  being  dissipated  in 
the  atmosphere.  A  large  hood  protects 
the  whole  from  the  cold  air.  The  utensils 
are  filled  with  snow,  and,  when  this  has 
been  thawed,  the  ingredients  of  the  re- 
past are  placed  to  cook  in  the  central 
saucepan,  while  the  water  in  the  circular 
saucepan  is  utilized  for  the  coffee.  The 
provisions  were  in  soldered  cases  con- 
taining  each    a    supply   of   food    for   one 
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iiuiil    I'T   llircf   iM-rx'iis.      iin:iktji>t    i- 

bisUtl    «>f    14.1     nimiH"*    of    iHH-f.     1.1>    olllKf^i 

of  luittrr.  s.:,  nniici'-;  of  hisciiit.  l.t>  ouihm-^ 
of  potrtUK'S,  \M  uuiiet's  of  extract  «»t 
l)Ouillon,  1.5  ounces  of  thin  soup  in  tablet 
form.  O.fi  ounce  of  coffee.  1.3  ounces  of 
cliocolatc.  1.2  ounct^s  c»f  supar.  0.4  ounce 
of  salt;  (liiUHT  of  14.1  ounce's  of  Ut-f. 
1!)  onnccs  of  butter,  J<.5  ounces  of  bisruit. 
]  .".  'iinccs  of  Julienne  soup  in  tablet^. 
a  sprinklinc:  of  citric  acid,  a  few  swc^t- 
inoat«<.  1..']  ounc<»s  of  cliocolatc,  0.4  (uincc 
of  salt,  1.2  ounces  of  su>::ir.  <».♦; 
of  cotfcH*. 

At  seven  oV'lcK'k  the  savory  fumes  of 
tbo  meal  a'^saib"!  u»«.  and  t!ii>  bot  pn^^te- 
likr  disli  appeared  a  rcfjal  frast. 

Tliis  tirst  nipbt  was  not  appn'<-iatc«l,  in 
plural,  anions  us.  Violent  jralcs  as- 
siiilrd  our  tents  without  cessation,  and 
tlio  driven  snow  |>epp«^rr<l  tlum  with  a 
fusillade  of  slcrt. 

In  tbc  morniiip  tlu'  drivinp  snow  and 
the  obstru'-tivc  wcatlur  made  departure 
impossible.  It  was  not  until  eleven  o'l-bu-k 
tlinf  wo  could  put  oursi'lves  en  route. 
Wr  ]i;i(l  pla«'ed  upon  the  slcdj?i'S  about 
440  p«»und-;  of  fn.^d  and  instruuirnt''. 
We  wrn-  to  «lrau  fliem  as  far  as  pos- 
sible himI  to  return  to  tlie  encampuirnt 
wliicli  we  bad  set  up.  We  set  off  in  a 
uortliensti'rly  direct iou,  all  six  harnessed 
to  the  sledpre  and  wearinjr  snow-slnH»s. 
The  surface  of  the  ice  was  uniform  and 
devoid  of  crevasses,  but  the  steep  eleva- 
ti  )n  and,  especijdly.  ihr  thickness  of  tin- 
ii<  \v  --new  reiulcnd  our  advance  ex- 
tremely slow  and  painful.  It  snowe«l  and 
the  wind  was  keen.  l>y  turns  each  one 
of  us  was  conji^elled  to  set  off  in  ad- 
vance, to  make  a  distance  of  a  hmidnd 
paces,  and.  after  stampiupr  <lown  the 
snow,  to  return  to  the  sledpre  and  har- 
ness himself,  helping  drap  it  to  the  track 
that  he  had  made.  Tender  such  a  re^nine 
the  way  was   a  lonp-  one. 

On  the  foUowinpr  dny,  September  JOfli, 
we  awakened  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
mominp-.  The  weather  was  calm  and 
sliprhtly  misty.  At  eijrht  the  sun  ap- 
poare<l  and  the  thermometer  then  mark- 
ed 24. S°  Fahrenheit.  On  acconnt  of 
the  difficulty  r)f  draf^ffinf?  the  sled^-e^. 
wliich  we  had  hitherto  experienced,  ainl 
by  reason  of  the  upward  inclination  of 
tlio  r.'-ronnd,  T  decided  to  leave  a  sta- 
lirtii    liere    containing    a    snpply    of    food 
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!«»     bis!     six     |M'rsniis     for     eb-ven     days, 
with  two  ke;i>  of  rum  and  two  of  jM-troI. 
rbefL'.  reuuiineii   li»   us  a   s<'ventci*n   days' 
»iupply.    whi«'h    alb»wed    us    a    ra«lius    of 
action  quite  sutticient  for  our  n*coiniais- 
san«*e.      We   startetl    in    tine   weather,   the 
sun  iMMUf;  even  a  little  warm,  and  tiiward 
tlu'  hour  of  (MU'  came  up  with  the  sletlj^e 
which   wc  had   abandoned  «»n   the  preced- 
injr  day.     W*'  utilized  tin*  halt  to  dry  our 
tents,   eat    a    <'ak<    <»f   choc(date.    and    n- 
irranjn'  the  pack  on  the  sledires.      Mi-an- 
while   Senoutpu*    nuule   an   <»bservation    of 
the  horizon  t)irouf?b  bis  tlieiMlolite.     The 
numU>r  of  jMiitits   visible   from   this  spot 
was  i'onxiclerable.      Mebind   us.  that   is  to 
>-.ay    toward     the    west,     the    jrlacier    de- 
s<*(>nded    in    lon^:   umlulations   toward   the 
M-a,  while  far  <»ff  one*  e«»uld  ix*rceive  tin- 
bank    ice   on   the   horizon.      On    our   bft 
Diaintuid     Mountain     (these    names    are 
provisional)    was   planted    like   an    ebony 
tmith  at   the  extremity  of  the  chain   thiit 
we    luid     passed.       .\«'ar     us     wa^     Whit< 
Mountain,   an    enormous    rujiip   of    >no\v. 
partly     concealing?     the     hijrh      ma^^     «•! 
Ilanjrin^r  (Jlacier   .Mountain.     Then  caiu' 
the  dentated  silhouette  of  Waudel    Island. 
lo<in^r     it«ielf     Ixhind     ('aiM-     ('loos,     it- 
self surmoiuited  by  a  bi^rh  peak   Ix'tween 
bays  (Jirard   and    Deloncle.      .\    lonir   fold 
of  snow,  in  whirdi  one  could  s<'t   a  uunil>er 
of  crevasses.  all<»w<'d  the  suppo<iti<ui  thiii 
these     two    bays     ff)rmed     a     jz^irdle     into 
which  poured  a  p:lacier  torrent.     l><'tweeu 
the     iMak-i     we    could     distin^ruish.    at    a 
lower   elevation,    the    hill    <>f    the    "  Fran- 
cais  "   (or   rrenchnuin'"^   Hill);   finally,  in 
our   rear,    two    twin    masses    raided    their 
white  cupolas.      Fpon   their  ri^dit    l.'iy   the 
opi'U    valb'y    throuprh    which    we    were    to 
enter    the    interior.      On    our    rip:ht,    just 
under    n-,    wa«^    .Mid<lle    Mountain,    whose 
hiirh  and  rocky  wall,  <»f  a  e]e;ir  ^'•niy.  wa< 
plniijr]i(.,]   with  fine  hlnck   veins. 

At  the  e<.ncln<ion  of  our  r)hservations 
we  continued  our  journey  with  a  sinprb* 
>ledire.  Aliout  o.^>0,  at  the  moment  of 
niir  arrivid  in  a  rcLnon  of  crevasses,  tin 
i'oiS    en\-eb»ped    u<    and    compelled    n    Iwilt. 

Wlun  we  iiwakened  on  the  fnjlowini: 
morning  the  fofJT  enwrai)ped  us  densely. 
It  hnd  snowed  heavily  dnrinpr  the  ni^dit  : 
the  sleet  fell  ceaselessly.  There  was 
nothinjr  to  do  l)ut  burrow.  However, 
after  noon,  (Iain,  Senourpie.  and  I  exam- 
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ined  the  locality  before  ii:=j,  and  then,  re- 
tuniiiiii.  hroup;lit  dii  our  ('()mi)ain()ns. 

September  '2'2i]  was  one  of  our  l)est 
(]'<}:'>.  Tlic  weather  was  clear,  and  even 
t]ie  sun  appeared  for  an  instant,  shining-  in 
the  west  iijion  a  n^airnificont  sea  of  clonds. 
The  tliernionictcr  was  a  little  lower,  23*^ 
Fahrenheit,  luit  this  freed  ns  from 
the  humidity  \\hi<li  had  previonsly  l)oen 
so  disairrf'cahlc  W'c  -ct  off  hap])Ily  with 
llie  (ir-f  -li'duc  alnnir  ihc  track  which  we 
had  prepared  on  the  preeedinjr  da.\'.  Ilieu 
v,-e  returned  tor  i;uiuher  two.  Ilai'dlx  wa-^ 
this  second  i.Hii-iie\  CI  inch K led  when  a  t  hick 
fo^''  suddeiil\-  came  dnwii  on  u-.  lfa|)|)ily 
we  had  h;id  lime  1..  e-tahlidi  our  direc- 
tion, and  we  c<,uliiiMed  hy  the  aid  of  the 
compass,  'ihc  journey  hecame  slow,  and 
the  newly  fallen  snow  renderetl  it  ex- 
tremely painfuk  We  walked  for  some 
time,  one  of  u-  on  -kis  froin^  ahead  for  a 
distance  of  a  hinuh-cd  paces,  ^-uided  hy 
the  compass  ot  tho-e  l>eliind.  Tlu-n,  re- 
placing the  skis  by  snow-shoes,  we  re- 
tnrned  on  onr  tracks,  stamping?  down  the 
snow,  a  task  discf)uraf?ing  and  solitary. 
We  descended  with  ^hort  st^ps,  silent  or 
fnminir.  Then,  yoked  to  the  sledg-es,  we 
reascended  the  slope;  tlun  came  a  new 
desr-ent,     the    h;i rue  s     -tra]»K    around    the 


breast,  the  traces  hanging,  the  feet  hin- 
dered by  the  snow-shoes,  with  the  heavy 
i^-ait  of  snpply  horses.  At  last  the  two 
sledges  were  together  again,  and  before 
ns  Trtretehed  the  white  and  powdery  table- 
(doth,  in  which  it  was  necessary  to 
scoop  out  the  ])ath,  taking  each  step  five 
times  over. 

We  determined  to  make  a  stronger 
effort  and  to  take  np  both  sledges  at  the 
same  time.  Besnard  and  Herve,  the  two 
h<'st  pullers,  yoked  themselves  with  me 
to  the  firs^  sledge;  Gain,  Senonque,  and 
Aveline  followed  ns  immediately  after. 
This  plan  was  a  snccess,  a  record  of 
i;ip:dity,  in  spite  of  the  slope,  which  was 
a!  limes  rongh.  We  did  not  pitch  our 
camp  until  six  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
but  we  were  happy  and  in  good  spirits, 
(hdighted  with  the  day's  work,  for  we  had 
gained  from  four  to  five  miles  and 
ascended  to  an  altitude  of  2,950  feet. 
Outside  the  cold  was  keen,  19.4°  Fahren- 
heit; the  inoon,  encircled  by  a  halo,  lit  up 
the  immense  glacier,  whose  scintillating 
brightness  gave  this  death-like  landscape 
tlie  gleaming  beauty  of  marble. 

The  night  was  so  cold  that  in  the 
morning  we  found  our  shoes  frozen,  even 
those  of  ns  who  had  taken  the  precaution 
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to     put      n...|n      in      iT. 

to   this  Aith    our 

>ki-slUH'>  rii<-;i-i(i  111  -«;ii-Kiii.  \Vc  (le- 
c'idul  to  rcphu-f  tluin  with  iijofcasins  of 
reiiiclttr-skin.  a  pnxMi'dinp:  \vhi<'h  wo 
found  so  hent'ticial  that  this  was  the  only 
foot-wear  that  we  used  thencfforwanl. 
The  only  drawback  was  tlu'ir  rapid  wear- 
ing; <»ut.  \Vc  resunu'd  our  journey  un^Kr 
{ho  same  (M.iiditions  as  during  the  previ- 
ous (hiy.  Tlie  sun  shone,  hut  the  eohl 
was  hitin^,  n>.4°  Fjihrenheit.  lieliind  us 
Mi(l<ll(  Mountain,  an  iinposin;;  pyramid, 
split  the  tal)le-eloih  of  tin*  ;;laeier  into 
two  arms — that  on  the  north,  alonj; 
whieh  we  had  journeyed.  an<l.  in  the 
south,  a  hui^e  sli«l<'  torn  up  hy  crevasses. 
T'pon  our  ri^ht  the  Mountains  of  ler 
were  outline<l  with  hori/.ontal  ri<lp's, 
while  ui)i»n  the  left  apjM'ared  a  prreav 
white  dome,  from  which  there  set-med  to 
spriiifT,  curvinjr  in  circular  form  toward 
the  east,  a  series  of  elevations  which 
harred  the  way  before  us,  and  formed,  at 
theii  juncture  with  the  ^fountains  of 
lee.  the  recess  in  which  \\v  hojM'd  to  find 
a  pnssace. 

Toward  the  .'Id  lh<'  breach  l,<'^ai)  tn 
ojK'n.  Soon  we  shouhl  know  whether  the 
land  would  favor  iis.  But  suddenly  the 
fo^  came  down,  conijiletely  ma^kin^'  the 
view.  At  six  o'clock  we  set  uj>  the  tents. 
The  snow  betran  falliufr,  and  for  ninety- 
six  hours  the  white  snowflakes  descciuled 
ui)on  us  ineesv;anOy  and  without  re-^pite. 

On  the  following:  day  the  wind  rose  and 
soon  became  a  furious  hurricane.  From 
the  bottom  of  our  half -opened  sleepinpr- 
bags  we  saw  with  fear  that  the  bands 
of  our  tent  were  preatly  swollen.  The 
wind  l)lew  w^ith  the  roar  of  a  forpre,  and 
threatened  every  moment  to  break  the 
uprights.  We  remained  for  forty-eight 
hours  without  communication  with  our 
comrades  in  the  neighboring  tent,  al- 
though it  was  only  a  few  feet  distant. 
The  level  of  the  snow  rapidly  increased, 
and  it  piled  up  on  the  cloth,  shrouding 
the  sleepers  under  two  mounds  which 
gained  on  them  at  every  moment. 

At  lart,  on  the  evening  of  the  27th, 
it  grew  calm,  and  we  had  a  chance  to 
«^ee  one  corner  of  the  mountain.  With 
wliat  joy  we  acclaimed  it !  The  snow 
ceased  and  marvellous  moonbeams  in- 
undated the  valley;  IMars  and  Venus  ap- 
peared in  the  sky. 


On  the  2>{\\  we  awakened  in  a  fcg. 
and  tor  a  nu»nient  I  thoujrht  that  our 
prison  Injil  closed  about  us  again.  IL.w 
ever,  at  .'►..*'»()  a  rosy  (doud  appeared  in  th 
east.  The  weatlier  was  i-alin,  the  tin  r 
monu'ter  nu-asuring  — '2r2^  Kahrenheii. 
The  fog  vanislK'd  s]«»wly.  lait  we  a<lvanced 
cautiously.  The  snow  was  goo«|  for  our 
skis.  Our  iieanh  wire  hung  with  ici(d(  -. 
This  cold  put  us  in  high  <pirit<.  IVoni 
time  to  time  wr  heard  the  thunder  of 
avalanches  aroun«l  us.  A  little  clearing 
of  the  weatlier  allowed  us  to  double  the 
-pur  «»f  the  Mountains  of  Ich?,  and  \\v  en- 
tere<l  a  sort  <»f  coIan<ler.  at  the  b;»lt«>m  of 
whi«'h  \\r  hoped  to  nudvc  «)ur  passage. 
Ala>!  when  the  sun  at  la-t  illumined  th<^ 
nn>untains  around  us  it  ^Imwed  us  an 
impregnable  rami>art  on  all  sides  of  us. 
\V<'  were  in  a  v:i«^t  amphitheatre,  a  riil- 
f/r-sfirf  Tn  a  horizontal  line  with  us 
this  made  our  discomtilure  the  more 
beartrendiufr — glaciers  tumbli-d  chant  ical- 
ly  down  in  cascades.  The  valley  ainng 
which  wc  were  journeying  was  swollen 
with  the  a<*cunndated  snnw.  and  al  the 
lia-e  fornnMable  ava1anch<*s  had  tnru 
fi-om  the  side  <d'  the  mountain  jjmdiginus 
masses  of  ice,  which  lay  tlK-n*  Iik<*  dead 
things,  broken  into  pow<lery  fragments 
and  long  strijjs  an<l  slices.  The  flank  of 
the  mountain  was  a  rocky  and  inacces- 
si])le  precipice,  seeming  to  taunt  me,  for 
I  lia<i  net  even  the  consolation  n\'  detach- 
ing a   sam|)le. 

We  returned  to  the  canij)  and  i)rcpared 
lor  our  departure.  Our  tent  had  disap- 
peared at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  ditch,  and 
the  sledge  lav  under  six  and  a  half  feet 
of  snow.  But  this  dry  cold,  which  at 
six  o'clock  reached  — 0.4°  Fahrenheit, 
stimulated  circulation,  and  we  were  in- 
spired with  the  ardor  of  prisoners  re- 
stored to  freedom.  The  descent  was 
naturally  easier.  On  some  slopes  we  were 
dragged  along,  the  sledge  bounding  like 
a  boat  over  the  weaves  of  the  snow. 

At  last,  on  October  2d,  at  midday,  we 
perceived  the  far-off  silhouette  of  the 
Ponrqiwi  Pas?  We  signalled,  and  some 
time  after  a  boat  came  to  take  us  to  the 
foot  of  the  glacier.  We  returned  dis- 
consolate at  having  been  stopped  so 
soon,  but  proud  nevertheless  of  the 
numerous  glaciological,  meteorological, 
and  topographical  observations  that  we 
brought  back. 
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On  board,  while  continuing  the  scien- 
tific observations,  the  refitting  had  be- 
gun. Little  by  little  the  ship  was  made 
navigable;  the  rudder  was  repaired,  the 
equipment  put  back  into  the  storerooms. 
Then  the  observatories  suddenly  disap- 
peared; a  pyramid  marked  the  site  of  the 
documents.  On  November  29th,  toward 
evening,  w^e  left  our 
winter  quarters  and 
set  off  northward 
again. 

On  the  2Tth  we 
arrived  at  Decep- 
tion, where,  to  our 
great  surprise,  we 
found  the  whalers 
already  installed. 
This  was  a  corner 
of  the  civilized 
world  that  we  had 
reached.  We  had  the 
good  luck  to  be  able 
to  replenish  our  coal 
supply,  which  per- 
mitted us  to  prolong 
our  second  summer 
campaign.  We 

wished    to    profit    by 
it      to      visit  .   Join- 

ville  Island,  but  the  ice  stopped  us  in  front 
of  the  passage.  Then,  returning  toward 
the  northeast,  we  reached  the  little  island 
of  Bridgman,  the  curious  debris  of  an  old 
volcano.  Then  we  visited  Admiralty  Bay 
in  the  Isle  of  King  George.  We  cele- 
brated Christmas  there. 

On  January  6,  1910,  after  putting  in 
for  a  brief  space  at  Deception,  where  we 
experienced  several  violent  hurricanes, 
we  headed  southward  to  make  a  new  at- 
tempt upon  Alexander  Land,  this  time 
from  the  west.  On  the  10th  the  pack 
stopped  us;  we  followed  its  edge  during 
the  night,  and  on  the  next  day  land  was 
sighted  ahead  of  us.  We  flung  ourselves 
bravely  into  the  pack,  our  keel  battling 
with  the  floes,  rising  upon  them,  falling, 
and  shattering  them,  while  the  mast 
vibrated  like  a  reed.  But  after  several 
hours  we  were  compelled  to  renounce  our 
attempt:  we  were  making  no  headway. 
Alexander  Land  was  now  sighted  in  the 
northeast,  so,  beyond,  doubt,  the  land  that 
■we  had  seen  to  the  south  was  a  new  one. 
It  was  mountainous  throughout.  We 
made  numerous  sketches  of  it,  for  it  is 


the  most  southerly  land  in  this  region, 
and  we  are  proud  to  have  discovered  it. 
Then  we  beat  a  retreat,  not  without  an 
energetic  battle  with  the  glaciers,  which 
had  closed  in  on  us.  All  the  while  fol- 
lowing the  edge  of  the  pack,  we  crossed 
the  seventieth  degree  of  latitude ;  then  we 
sailed    northward.      The    wind    arose,    a 
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storm  assailed  us,  through  which,  on  the 
14th,  Peter  I.  Island  was  sighted.  The 
fog  surrounded  us,  and  a  thousand 
threatening  icebergs  prowled  about  us. 
We  fled  toward  the  west,  again  in  con- 
tact with  the  ice,  penetrating  into  all  the 
indentations  of  the  pack,  and  stopping 
each  time  that  the  weather  permitted  us 
in  order  to  take  soundings  and  dredgings. 
Twice  more  we  passed  the  seventieth  de- 
gree of  latitude.  We  reached  70°  13'; 
but  our  coal  gave  out,  and  there  re- 
mained only  enough  to  take  us  through 
the  windings  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan. 
In  longitude  126""  west  of  Paris  we  head- 
ed north;  on  the  24th  we  said  good-by  to 
the  Antarctic. 

A  long  stretch  of  new  coasts  and  dis- 
coveries of  land  will  make,  we  hope,  a 
good  showing  unon  the  chart.  As  to  the 
observations  with  which  our  books  are 
stufled  and  the  collections  that  fill  our 
storerooms,  they  will  be  the  subject  of 
long  study,  which  will  clear  up  innumer- 
able mysteries  that  occupy  the  attention 
of  science. 


Celeste    the  Untor^ix'ing 

HY    (7/.l/\AA>  TKI'ITIU-AVAV 

Iy  \\:i-  niio  rvi'uiiij,'  (li»\vii  on  tin-  -Imrv.  I5iii      lur     ••Minjianidii     \z\\\v     no     lui-.l. 

wluTi   the  rfstk'ss  swash  of  tin*  North  Willi     lur     nouiii:     i-yi's     scrcHMiid     l»y     a 

Athmtir     Imrried     and     fri'ttrd     and  i-ailoustMl    pahn.   shr   wa-^    stariiiir    >ol).rly 

fiiniod,  that    it   l!«*can — <h>\vn   tluTr  whoir  at  tlu*  pictnn'  \\nu\v  hy  thr  crowd,  d  Im.;ii   , 

so  many  ihinj;>  had  their  U-Mrinnin^r.  and  witli  tht'ir  siiininir  M\  and  sua\in^'  nu*n. 

so  many  tliinjjrs  cam**  to  an  i-nd.  \Vh»n  Aw  spoke,  lu-r  \v«»rds  lion*  the  taint 

I'lider  the  spnr  of  a  «|niekenin^r  l»reeze.  of  anxiety, 

tlie    eold    ^ray    shrond    (d"    foj;    had    lifted  "  It  d<H*s  'p«ar  like  there  was  >oniethiii,u^ 

stuhl)orn]y.  -ciirryin^r  oif  in  irreat  sniokinj;:  w  ron^:  to-ni^rht.  Molly,  nut  yonder.     Sona- 

wreaths  to  stawani.  wlu'n'  it  vani-hed  into  how,  I  ('an't   rijrhtly  tij^iire  what   it   ini^dit 

<listanee  and  nothinj;ne>-.  \^\   thou^di.      Xow   w  hoM  yv  eall    that    iii) 

The  women  hnd«lle<l  <'lo«.e,  in  <'hatte!int;  there  'lonir  >^i<le  o'  Skipper  dim    l^arson^'^ 

^ronix.       I{olnist,    animati'd    fi^jures    they  Don't  it  look  awfid  -tronir  for  Kory  Xolan 

made,     with    str<«n^^     re<ohit*'    eyes     that  -Hi^rH<»ry^    'Tis  him, -urr^  you're  horn, 

llaslud    from   one  to   tin-  «>t]ier  li^'htly    a-^  woman!     An'  Kory  had  hi--  own  hoat  out 

they    talked,   yet    always    went    wanderin^r  with    him    tlii<    niornin'    -the    old    Slrm. 

hack    t.i    the    heavily    ]a«len    i)nnts    of    tlie  with    the    Lrr'tii    flauh    o'    jiaint    ai»<'\r    th<' 

tivhinti-He«'t.  l.ea'iiiir  ^sim«'ly   in    fnun   tlu*  wat<'rdine.      If    -Ik'-    in    the    lot,    1    can't 

hook-anddine    ^^rouiid-    otT    the    \Vhi-i»cr-  make    her    out;     an"    neither     neither    is 

iiifr  ShoaN,  youn^'-  Lacroix.     D'ye  -ee  th.'  Ia<ir' 

Soon  tlu'  l)oat>,  well  out  «d'  the  toss  and  Strainin^^  forward,  the  i^irl  auain  raked 

smother  of  the  -la.  hore  slnir^i<hly  uji  the  the    lon^    lin«'   »d'   hoat^    swiftly    with    her 

(luieter  stretch   of  the  cove,   foldiuir   tlu'ir  eyes.     Sonu-  of  the  men   were  un>hip|Hn.ir 

canvas  one  hy  one.     Then,  with  the  har-h  lln  i»-  o;ii-. 

creak    (d'    lli.'   oar-,    llie    nu-n    i)ulle<l    >titl!y  ••  .M..IIv.    ilie    lad    ain'i    wiili    "em.    1    tell 

in    the    (lire<-fi..n    <.f    tlu-   fish-sta^cs,   their  y<-.    an'    he    -vent    out    "joii^    with    tlw    rest 

yellow  oilskins  ^ih-aminir.  as  their  Ixulies  this   moriiiu*   at    fi\-e.   when    I    came  down 

rose  and  f"ll  nnder  the  swintr  "f  tlu^  short  with  Joc"^  hit   <•'  -luick.     The  hoards  had 

and  choppy  strokes.  -pruni:    -ouie    in    yoiin^i-    Antoiiu''s    punt, 

"  Look,  Susie,  tiirl !     1  <leclare  t  he  hoais  ;i)i'   lie'd    no   l.aiHii"-t  in.      Then    l-li^-    R<»ry 

sit  as  low  'most  as  lily-pads  <.n  the  water  liapiteiied     hy,    an'    "lowed     "twould     he    a 

to-niji'lit.      "NFany    a    tidy    (juintal    o'    eo«l  ^iizht    drier   for   the   l)oy   to   ])ile   in    with 

they've  taken  to-day,  I'll  warrant  ye!"  him.     They  g:ot  away  quite  a  spell   after 

A  frown  slipped  into  the  face  of  Silas  the  rest." 

Mather's  wife  for  a  moment,  drifting;  as  Xow    nu)st    of    thx'    other    wonuii    had 

cpjickly   out   ai?ain,   as   she   rattled   on   to  taken    alarm.      Exeitixl    cries    sprang'-    up 

the  woman  at  her  side.  en  <'very  side. 

"Lor',  how  Silas  do  grnmhle  if  th<'  '' Where's  youn^^  Lacroix  to?  Where's 
vittles  do  chance  to  get  a  hit  cold!  I've  Antoine  Lacroix?  Any  one  seen  him? 
hot  bread  for  the  man  to-nig^ht,  wdth  pork  He  ain't  in  the  boats." 
an'  cod  tongues.  1  tell  him  it  be  rank  un-  The  voices  seemed  keyed  to  shrillness, 
Christian  for  any  man  to  go  on  so,  an'  a  shadow  of  foreboding  in  them  all.  So 
so  it  be.  An'  I  tell  ye,  girl,  we've  all  of  they  stood,  careening  for  a  breathless  mo- 
us  got  a  sight  to  be  thankful  for,  wdth  the  ment;  the  next,  they  were  scuttling  mad- 
Lord  sendin'  such  lashin's  o'  fish  to  the  ly  for  the  landing-place, 
nets  and  lines,  an'  Garland  &  Poole,  down  Bearing  down  in  a  panic,  they  caught 
at  Bonavista,  never  payin'  better  wages  Meg  Lubbock's  husband  already  trudging 
than  they've  bin  a-doin'  this  season."  across  the  float,  an  ill-disguised  concern 
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in  his  face,  his  red  hands  floundering 
desperatelj'  among  the  pockets  of  his  oil- 
skins for  his  pipe  and  plug.  Even  Meg 
was  prone  to  admit  it  was  his  first  love 
whenever  he  stepped  ashore.  Others  of 
the  men  who  had  landed  stood  talking  in 
undertones,  knocking  off  timidly  at  sight 
of  the  women.  Halting  sheepishly,  Ned 
Lubbock  was  turning 'hastily  back  to  the 
boats,  when  Meg  clutched  him  smartly 
by  the  sleeve. 

'^Hold  up,  Ned!  What's  happened? 
You'd  jes'  as  leave  out  with  it  to  once. 
There's  something  amiss,  that  we  all 
know." 

The  man  wheeled.  Tense  and  expectant 
they  waited,  while  his  eyes  shot  through 
their  ranks  nervously.  His  instant  relief 
was  evident. 

"  She  ain't  here,  then  ?  Ain't  come, 
thank  the  Lord,  not  yet !  Celeste  La- 
croix?  We  was  afeard  the  girl  'd  be 
down  'long  with  ye  all." 

"  Dear  God,  it  is  true,  then  ?" 

The  women  closed  in.  Somewhere  a 
low  sobbing  sound  arose  in  their  midst. 
Meg  Lubbock's  hand  tightened  on  her 
Inisband's  shoulder.  He  w^as  cruelly  slow 
of  speech. 

Near  the  salt-shed,  a  square,  sallow- 
faced  man,  in  a  blue  jersey,  w^ho  was  test- 
ing the  edges  of  a  handful  of  splitting- 
knives  on  his  thumb,  broke  oft"  suddenly, 
and  pointed  a  warning  finger  up  the  long 
path  that  zigzagged  from  the  shore  to 
the  weather-beaten  houses  above.  Down 
it  the  lithe  figure  of  a  girl  was  spinning. 
She  was  singing,  but  it  was  only  the  frag- 
ments of  a  quaint  old  French-Canadian 
]1arish  chanson  that  came  to  them. 

Following  with  half-frightened  eyes 
the  little  x)afch  of  color  drawing  nearer, 
Ned  Lubbock  awoke  to  words. 

"  One  o'  you  women — you,  Meg — or  no, 
Skipx)er  Parsons's  wife  'd  do  better;  she'd 
not  be  so  apt  to  make  a  mess  of  it,  an' 
'tis  like  to  be  bad  enough — stop  Celeste 
afore  she  gets  this  far.  Tell  her — tell  her, 
Mrs.  Parsons,  ma'am,  the  easiest  ye  know 
how,  ma'am,  that — why,  tell  her,  ma'am, 
hov/  that  Big  Rory's  punt  was  run  under 
in  the  fog  this  afternoon  off  the  Shoals. 
Young  Antoine,  her  brother,  was  in  her. 
Coast  steamer  off  her  course,  the  way 
Rory  figgers  it.  The  two  heard  her 
eomin',  an'  kept  their  horn  a-goin',  but 
they   was    anchored    where    the    fish    had 
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Struck  on  good  at  the  time.  '  Afore  they 
could  make  clear,  the  punt  was  ploughed 
under — O  Lord!  ploughed  under." 

The  figure  of  the  girl  in  the  red  waist 
had  reached  the  bottom  of  the  path,  and 
was  coming  across  the  shingle. 

"  After  Rory  came  to  the  surface,  he 
'lowed  he  heard  Antoine  sing  out  twice. 
He  tried  desperate  to  get  to  the  lad,  but 
the  fog  was  smotherin'  thick,  an'  he  came 
mighty  near  givin'  up  the  ghost  hisseif, 
did  Rory,  only  for  Dick  Davis  there. 
Dick  he  heard  him  shoutin',  an'  stumbled 
on  him  by  a  miracle  like  in  the  mist. 
ril  'low  'tis  wonderful  sad  for  the  girl, 
mortal  sad  for  sure." 

Long  before  he  had  made  an  end,  two 
of  the  women  had  darted  from  the  crowd. 

The  door  of  the  salt-shed  creaked 
noisily  on  its  hinges,  and  Skipper  Jim 
Parsons  came  out,  locking  it  behind  him. 

"  Men,  I've  a  notion,  afore  ye  take  to 
pitchin'  in  the  catch,  'tis  best  to  knock 
off  for  supper.  Ye'll  be  all  the  better  of 
it  now,  with  the  splittin'  an'  dressin'-down 
to  com.e  by  lamplight,  an'  it  '11  be  right 
heavy  work  aheavd." 

He  paused,  his  look  travelling  out  over 
the  heads  of  the  men  to  where  the  women 
sobbed  softly,  farther  back. 

"  Did  any  one  " — he  coughed,  tweaking 
his  nose  gravely — "  has  any  one  seen  the 
girl  Celeste?" 

"  Ay,  your  wife's  gone,"  some  one 
spoke  up. 

He  nodded  understandingly,  turning 
his  head  sharply  to  cover  the  blink  in 
his  eye. 

"  Where's  Big  Rory  ?"  he  questioned. 
"  Tell  him  he'd  best  come  up  to  my  place 
to  eat,  an'  dry  out  a  bit,  afore  he  goes 
home.  The  man  ain't  no  call  to  go 
takin'  the  blame  to  hisseif,  the  way  he's 
bin  a-doin'." 

^^Rory!  Oh,  Rory!"  a  voice  called. 
''Does  ye  hear,  man?  Skipper  Parsons 
'd  be  havin'  ye  up  with  him  to  eat,  an' 
dry  out  a  bit;  does  ye  hear?" 

A  huge  bulk  of  a  man,  leaning  heavily 
against  the  far  end  of  the  shed,  stirred 
slightly.  Lie  had  been  looking  out  over 
the  boats  and  the  tossing  water. 

Tall  as  he  was,  and  deep-chested,  his 
garments  seemed  to  give  him  added 
brawn.  The  face  of  one  still  under  thirty, 
his  frank  blue  eyes  went  to  things  about 
him  dejectedly,  while  his  hands  wandered 
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1    Iliad,   a>    il    111 
tliHt    had    once 


at  iiilcr\al- 
quest  of  tl. 
hi^'U  there. 

Now  lie  .stuiul»lcd  I'urwanl. 

"  Coiniii',  skipper,  an'  thankee  kiiully. 
I  vow  'tis  pood  o*  ye  to  otTer  it.  1*11 
make  a  shift  to  "Iry  out  a  hit,  hut  that  '11 
he  ahont  all  I'll  he  askin',  1  reekon.'' 

Striding'  aluiij:  hy  the  skip|KT's  side,  the 
two  ft)llowed  in  the  wake  of  the  crowd 
a*?  it  poured  ofT  ui>shore. 

Then,  dr>--eyed,  and  still  a<  a  >piril. 
throufih  the  niurinurin^r  thnuip  of  men 
an<l  woiii.  II.  .  ;iMie  the  fi^rnre  of  Ceh'ste 
Lacroix.  ivy    masses   of   her   liair 

spillinpr  ill  :i  H.irk  riot  ahout  her  youn«r 
shoulders,  wher'^'  it  liad  hrf>k«n  fmin 
its  coil. 

At  the  si|,^lit  of  Skipper  .lini  an<l  tlw 
man  hy  his  side,  tlio  jrirl  sto|»ped  short. 
Tn  the  soft  husli  that  fell  on  the  crowd, 
one  of  the  inarrst  women  stepjK'd  for- 
ward, touehinj.r  her  li«.ditly  upon  the  arm. 

"Celeste.'*  she  i^aid,  preiitlv—"  Celeste 
dear.'' 

Almost  fiercely,  the  ^^irl  shook  her  ofT, 
throwing  out  her  hand  in  a  strnnpe  ixo<- 
turo  toward  lion-  Nolan, 

"No,  T  shall  speak  to  heom  dero.  It 
is,  Nolan,  do  hecir  man.  Ts  it  nr)t  liecni 
I  shall  rcmcnd)aire  all  my  life  to  liate? 
Yea,  I,  Celeste  Laeroi.x,  shall  hate  jieeni 
'.vho  tak'  my  Antoin<'  away,  an'  hreen^ 
heem  hack  no  more!  So,  it  is  only  when 
T  i>ray  to  Our  Lady,  T  mus'  not  hat<',  ye-, 
only  den — hut  always  dere  shall  he  (1( 
hate  for  do  heep:  man,  ah,  nntil  T  (li( ,  dal 
tak'  heem  away,  an'  hrcenjj:  lH'<ni  hack  n(» 
more — mon  Dicu,  no  more!'' 

With  a  plaintive  cry,  the  fyirl  ended, 
then  turned  and  sped  away,  onward  and 
upward  before  them,  where  the  yellow 
lig-hts  were  popping:  soft  throup-h  the 
featherings  dusk. 

Standinn'  there,  dazed  and  unsteady,  hy 
the  side  of  Skipper  Jim,  the  hig  man  was 
recallinti-  dully  that  never  before,  since 
she  had  come  among  them  in  Pilot  Cove, 
had  he  been  quite  so  close  to  this  girl, 
whose  accusing  eyes  seemed  to  have  sud- 
denly driven  his  manhood  away,  and  left 
him  feeling  all  but  a  coward.  Yet  her 
eyes  were  the  eyes  of  the  lad  w^ho  had 
chattered  so  freely  to  him  that  morning 
on  the  way  to  the  grounds — the  boy  who 
had  told  him  of  his  father,  the  brave 
captain,  who  had  gone  down  off  the  Banks 
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Hit  >in-un  Ulure.  \\itl»  his  .seho(»ner  and 
ereu;  o{  his  mother,  who  slept  at  H«»na- 
\  i>la — and  of  C<'le<te,  his  good  sister,  who 
had  come  with  him  here  to  save — yes,  to 
d«)  much,  now  that  the  work  at  the  tishing 
V.  a-  brisk  again. 

And  that  same  lad's  sister  it  wa>  who 
had  stood  there  ami  sai«l  she  was  to  hate 
him — yes.   hate   him   all   her  life. 

lie  pressed  his  gnat  hands  to  hi»  face 
helplessly.  Twice  SkipjH'r  Jim  twitehetj 
him  by  tlH»  ann  iK'fon*  he  came  to  hini.s^ll. 

"  She's  get  the  right  o'  it.  Skipper  .lif' 
I'm  sayin'  the  girl*-  L">t   tli<'  l"-f 
<ons.  Skipper  Jim.' 

Tie  stared  at  the  men  al»om 
they  Win*  miles  away. 

"  To(»k     the    boy    'long    with    me 
mornin',  an'  never  brought  him  back, 
she's  his  sister.     Her  face,  Skipper  .lim. 
di<l  ye  see  it  th<n  (" 

Skii»iM'r  Jim  checked  him  with  a  strong 
ge-ture  of  iiMpati<'nce. 

**' Stop  it,  man!  Stop  it.  T  say!  Don't 
ye  know — can*t  ye  see,  tlie  ]uu,r  creature 
was  jes  a  pore  -voundecl  bird — jes  jJum 
crazed:  any  one  'd  see  that!" 

The  skipjM-r's  voire  shook  a  little. 

^*  We  all  go  mighty  sudden  hereabouts 
wlu-n  we  do  go,  but  look  ye,  Kory  Nolan, 
we  all  know  too,  we  men,  ye  played  true 
out  there,"  be  nod<led  -ilently  toward 
the  sea.  ''  .\n'  the  littl<'  maid  'II  know 
^ome  day." 

With  a  rough,  feeling  grip  of  the  hand, 
\V]L'  liorv  thanked  him,  swinging  on  l)y 
l.i-  -ide. 

Once,  before  beginning  the  ascent  of 
the  ])atb  from  the  Ix'ach,  the  man  stooped, 
reaching  half  blindly  at  something  he 
liad  aluKist  crushed  beneath  his  boot.  As 
]ii<  hand  closed  over  it,  he  straightened 
!i]),  an  odd  thrill  going  through  him.  Tn 
tlie  dim  light  he  saw,  and  understood. 

With  fingers  that  had  a  certain  rever- 
ence in  their  touch,  he  placed  the  thing  in 
his  pocket  and  shuffled  on. 

Celeste  T^acroix  kept  close  for  weeks, 
seeing  but  few  among  the  kindly  women 
Avho  would  have  comforted  her.  All  Pilot 
Cove,  busy  with  the  long,  hard  grind  of 
the  fishing  season,  and  the  cruel,  driving 
work  from  the  peep  of  morning  till  the 
lanterns  flashed  at  night,  spoke  softly  of 
the  girl,  and  went  about  their  tasks. 
Without  sorrow  there  could  be  no  Pilot 
Cove.    They  knew  it,  every  one. 
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Siicii    of    licr    kin    as    the    »4;irl    coulil  lltcii  caiiH-   lat«r  (iayn  a^'aiii.  wixii   all 

recall   hack   tluro   in   (»1(I   (^ihImm*   had.   it  tlu-  lilllc  hrown  Ikmim-s  imtimmI  forth  fmni 

appeared,   like   theinM'lve^.   \vnM«lcred   far.  silenr  i'anks  of  snow;  when  the  iee-pack- 

Hut   why   shoiihl   "^he   look    t<»   them   n(»w,  ^roaneil  and  j<Mth'd  in  the  cove  U'lieath. 

^he  (|uestioned.  a   Hush  stealing   into  her  as    they    did    in    a    lunidred    otlu>r    littl* 

pretty  olive  cliM'ks.     She  drew  herself  u])  eovrs  and   h.irhor-   aloii^  tlu*  hleak    \ew- 

liravely.      Iler    hands  if      Wi-re    tiny    not  foinidland    shore.      Dull,    dreary    «lays   of 

willing,   if  the   work  eoidd   Ix'   found    for  hitiu^'  weather,  when  the  women   for  tin- 

tlain^     V<'s,  she  would  stay.  mo«»t  pairt  k«'pt  close  within,  husy  with  the 

An<l  so  it  came  aUmt  that  when  Skip-  knittinjr  of  yjirn  mitts  and  socks,  and  the 

l»er    I*arsons*s    wife    informed    him    how  patching;  of  l<'^'p:ii»^s  for  the  men.     Only 

matters   lay,   it   was   he   who   ni»tieed   h«»w  Celeste  I.aeroix  did  other  thin^'«<. 

renilv  was  tlu-  spirit  of  the  j^irl.  and  how  One  e\rninir.   when   the  air  was  heavy 

>tronj.f   and   deft    her   t^n^fers   were,    when  with    fallinjr    Hak«'s.    the    ^nrl.    ^ratheriu^r 

he  pfave    info   her   hands   the   weaving?  of  some   sticks   of   Mn-wojid    rrnin    a    «^<'anty 

some    litrht    eaplin-net«^.    as    w<'ll    a**    *«u<'h  pile  U-fore  her  tloor,  chanc««l  to  ^rlance  up 

other  tasks  as   he  could  di-^cover  for  her.  •»u«ld«  uly.  and  saw  *<ome  one  watj-hiiij;:  her 

niice,    l»it;    K<»ry.   ploddiu^^   houic    fr«»m  ^'rav«Iy   froui  a  di-^tanci'.  half  hlofted  «»ut 

the    hoat.H    in    the    fadin^r    liudit.    stopped,  hy    the   storm.      The    mxt    instant,   as    it 

with  a  queer   intakin^:  of  his   hreath.  at  urew    thicker    -till,    the    fctrm    was    lo-t 

si^rlit    of  tlie  ix'\r\   sittinjr  over   her   work,  to  view. 

where   tin*    harreii    eraL'--    looked    f<irth    on  It    was   ihat    -aiiie   iiJLdit.   wIkii    the  sky 

a  line  wit h  the  Wliispcriiitr  Shoals.  had     eleand     a^raiii.     and     the     moon     at 

"  Plum     ^c>'lt.     tli:it^     what     she's     j^ot,  it<  fidl.  that  a  man  drawing:  a  ^rreat  l(tad 

pliitn   prrit — nion''                  ;iii   of  us   from  of   pine   fnj^jfots    Imm    tlie    wo<»ds   heyond 

here    clear    tr»    til'      i                 I'       !     "    Ih^  was  met  near  the  eahiu  of  ( 'eleste  I.acntix 

lilurted,  <ot't  Iv.  I»y  .la<*k   Ki^TLTs,  a  drunken  f(»ol  wlm  jixed 

Tlieii.  le^t  the  yiil  >]ioidd  <'haiiee  to  -^py  just   over  the  hill   from  tlie  trirl.  and  who 

liini  standinj;:  there,  he  pa-;se(|  on.  trcadinu'  li.id  many  times  annoyed  her  a-  lie  passed 

as  cat-like  as  tlKHiii-li  the  scattered  stci  !ih1   tV<-.      Ki;,'^rs  lauLrhcd  at   the  <.iliei-, 

were  so  many  eu^'s  ahoiit   his  feet,  a  ^ti  ;ii  i-r   lii>   work,  and   was  witk-ss  cikhi^^Ii   t(t 

t<nderness  in  his  heairt.  speak  sneerinirly  *>f  ('el<'st<'  as  well.      l>i^' 

It  was  the  next  aftern<M»n   that  Cele-te.  Kory.    for   it    was   he.   was   upon   him   like 

j^oiuff   to   her  acciistoni<<!    place,   knit    her  a    tluer.    and    with    a    hlow    from    his    fist 

hrows     in     pii//.I<d     unndeniieiit.     lindiii^"  stn-tclied  ilic  Imit  sens<'h'ss  in  the  snow, 

there,    in    the    slichrr   of   an    nM    dwarlVd  Somehow    I'ilof    (\»vc    heard    iM'xt    day, 

and     twisted      pine,     a      ron-^li  -  ra-liioii<  d  jumI    tli<'re    w^-re    l»iisy    ones    who    carried 

woofkn  s<';it ,  instead  of  the  stone  one  upon  tlie    news    to    ( 'eleste.      The    ^irl    stam|MMl 

wliich  she  had  sat  the  day  hefore.  her  foot  furiously.     ('(»iild  she  not  ^-atlier 

Then      l"olloW(  d      niornitif^s,     when     she  her   own    wood,    iheii'^      So    lie   had    dared, 

threw  open  her  do(»r  to  tlx-  wholesome  sun  tiia!    man.      She   would   not    toiieli   a  stick, 

and  the  sail   laden   air  I'lvuii  tlu-  -<-a,  when  n<.t    -lie. 

Ceh'ste    (liscovered    on    the    low    slej)    out-  I'.nt    the   week    that    followed    was  hitt<'r 

side    welcome   ^'•ifts   of   garden    roots    and  cold,  and  (\'leste,  sfillin;.^-  la-r  poor  pride, 

^ireeiis,  that   came   \\'(t]\\  sourc<'s  she  could  wa-    foiced    (o    turn    aL:aIn-l     Iht    will    to 

not     fat  horn.      She    knew    there    were    few  tli<'    fn.  1    lliat     Hi--    K'or.v    liad    liaidcd    hy 

in     rilol    Cove    who    took    the    Iroiihle    to  ni<;lil    to  her  door,  wlllionf   asking  hy  her 

coax    the    stuhhorn    patches    of   soil    ah<»nl  l(a\-e.     She   found   liei'self  full   of  thoujrht 

them    for  such   il'injj:s  as  these,   and   they  al  times,  t?*yin<i'  in  her  way  l(»  niidei-stand 

had  many  months  to  feerh  lliis    hi"^-    man.    who    they    said    liad    even 

Down    on    the    shore,    the    women    still  -I  nick   down   .lack    Kl.uiis  on    licr  aceonnt. 

^ath<'red,  and  talked,  and  gossiped,  as  the  Slic   look    to   w  ;ilcliiii<i'  liini   co\'crlIy  wdien 

summer    waned    and    died,    well    knowin^j,'  she  saw    him    al    a    <lis|;ince.    for  someliow 

llial    no    l'orf.;i\'in^'    nod    nor    IrieiKJlN'    siyii  llie.\'  never  seemed   to  l'cI    \cv\  ncai".     M'lie 

had   ever  li'onc   to    Ih'jjf    Kory    Nolan    from  ^.-irl    kiu-w    lliat    jwoplc    talked    now    more 

C(>leste    Tacroix    as    the    two    weiil     llieir  llian    ever,    and    sh<'    fancied    there    w(U'e 

scjiarale  ways.  some  amonj^  the  women  who  looked  at  her 
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coldly  when  they  met.  For  this  she  took 
refuge  very  often  in  tears. 

It  was  Skipper  Parsons's  wife,  more 
keen  than  all  the  rest,  w^ho  noticed  how 
the  cheerful  light  was  going  from  the 
face  of  Big  Roiy,  and  the  life  missing 
from  his  sunny,  Irish  eyes.  She  beckoned 
liim  to  her  one  evening  as  he  tramped 
by  in  the  snow,  speaking  to  him  quietly, 
and  scolding  him  after  a  motherly  fash- 
ion of  her  own. 

"  Ye  worry  over  Celeste  Lacroix  an' 
lier  mad  words  that  night,  an'  she  but 
a  chit  of  a  girl?  Rory  Nolan,  I'm  tellin' 
ye  that  ye'd  be  a  sight  better  for  seein' 
more  of  her,  man,  instead  o'  takin'  to 
the  swamp  for  fear  o'  meetin'  the  girl, 
as  I  seen  ye  doin'  with  my  own  eyes  but 
a  day  or  so  back.  What  child's  play  is 
that  ?  She'd  not  be  like  to  call  that  brave 
o'  ye,  d'ye  think?  Keep  to  the  road,  my 
lad,  an',  mark  my  words,  Celeste  '11  not 
be  leavin'  it  for  anything  she  holds 
agin'  ye." 

"  Mrs.  Parsons,  ma'am,  I  tell  ye,  'tis 
the  hatin'  part  that  hurts,  ma'am.  'Tis 
like  a  curse,  so  it  be.  To  be  hated, 
ma'am,  until  ye  die.  Ye  never  chanced 
to  be  hated  like  that  by  any  one,  ma'am? 
God  save  ye  from  it." 

He  stood  pulling  at  the  threads  in  his 
cap  moodily. 

The  face  of  the  gray-haired  woman 
wrinkled  into  a  smile  as  she  bade  him 
good  night. 

"  Que  thing  I'm  given  to  know,  Rory, 
that  ye  are  not,  ye  mopin'  giant  ye. 
There  be  more  ways  o'  likin'  than  hatin' 
— yes,  a  sight  more  o'  'em  in  this  world. 
Keep  fast  hold  o'  that,  my  lad." 

And  the  good  dame  went  slowly  back 
to  her  cooking,  wondering  how  the  stub- 
born little  French-Canadian  girl  had  got 
on  with  the  sewing  she  had  left  her  to  try. 

The  frost  had  gone  out  of  the  earth 
that  spring,  and  the  air  growing  kind 
again,  when  Celeste,  hurrying  home  one 
afternoon,  ran  unexpectedly  into  Big 
Rory  but  a  stone's  throw  from  her  cabin. 

A  gun  swung  lightly  across  his  shoul- 
der, and  she  saw  that  he  had  been  hunt- 
ing, although  he  carried  no  gama.  At 
sight  of  her  he  dropped  his  head,  step- 
ping awkwardly  aside  from  the  beaten 
path  to  let  her  go  by.  The  girl's  gaze 
had  fallen  in  her  distress  and  embarrass- 
ment even  lower  than  the  man's,  yet  not 


before  she  had  surprised  the  wistful  de- 
jection of  his  face  and  the  haggard  lines 
that  had  crept  into  it.  Something  of 
mute  appeal,  she  fancied,  had  spoken  in 
his  eyes  before  they  had  gone  to  the 
ground.  She  heard  his  hard  breathing, 
and  knew  that  her  cheeks  burned  fire. 
So  closely  did  they  pass  that  her  skirt, 
caught  by  a  puff  of  wind,  blew  heavily 
against  his  knees. 

At  her  door  a  new  shame  came  to  her. 
Something  was  lying  there  that  she 
stopped  to  see^ — a  fine  brace  of  freshly 
killed  ducks.  So  his  hunting,  then,  had 
been  for  her? 

The  girl  felt  an  irresistible  impulse,  al- 
most, to  run  after  the  big  man  and  cry 
his  pardon,  but  he  had  not  turned  in  the 
soggy  road,  nor  had  he  raised  his  head. 

That  night,  Celeste,  sitting  long  under 
the  light  of  the  little  lamp,  forgetful  of 
her  sewing,  cried  again. 

Later  there  came  a  clamorous  squall 
of  wind  and  rain,  beating  so  hard  against 
the  creaking  windows  that  it  kept  her 
awake.  Once,  toward  morning,  listening 
to  the  boom  of  the  surf  below,  the  girl 
fancied  she  caught  the  shouts  of  men — 
hoarse  voices  bandied  about  in  the  brief 
hush  of  the  gale.  Hours  after,  when  she 
rose  and  peered  out,  the  earth  showed  cold 
and  cheerless  under  the  raw  morning  light. 

Some  women  went  hurrying  by,  their 
shawls  flapping  fiercely  about  their 
tousled  heads.  Celeste  unbolted  her  door 
and  stepped  out,  her  eyes  swimming  with 
the  glare  of  the  sky  and  the  froth  of  the 
whitecapped  sea. 

Ahead  of  her,  talking  in  high-pitched 
tones,  she  saw  Silas  Mather's  wife,  with 
Meg  Lubbock,  and  several  others.  She 
called  to  them,  and  they  turned.  She 
found  herself  running  along,  trying  to 
keep  pace  with  Meg  Lubbock,  recalling 
dimly  the  shouting  and  noises  she  had 
heard  during  the  storm. 

"  What,  has  dere  bin  somet'ing  happen, 
den,  las'  night?"  she  questioned,  timidly. 
"  I  not  sleep  vaire  mooch  for  de  big  win'." 

"  Sakes  alive,  child,  where've  ye  bin 
an'  kept  yourself,  an'  not  know  some- 
thing 'd  happened,  with  all  Pilot  Cove  up 
half  the  blessed  night?" 

Meg  Lubbock  stared  at  the  girl  in 
scorn fnl  amazement. 

Three  men  brushed  by  them,  going 
down  the  narrow  road. 


02:  II  \l;i  1  '.ill  11     M  \<. A/INK. 

•'  1  I'll*  .    ilmt  -    llu'    mall'    ui    i  hi     .^>iir  l"urili' r  aw  kw  ar.ll.N ,  <|in>t  i».miin  lu-r  wmi- 

iK»w,  with  Sam  MoVey  an*  Pptt'i*  Kngers."  •Irriiij.'lv    with    tlnir  «■>(••».      SkijuM  r   .liiii 

"  A.v!"  niu'  ot  tlio  \voim*ii  shoutiMl  l»ark.  TarMuiti  >\tuti\  in  tlx-  tlnnruav.  iiu>a>«iiriii;; 

**  Tlu\vM  all  Ik*  j;«'iii'  .]..vvii  t..   U;...   K.-im.*-  »'iiictliin^  in  a  ^:l^l^•^  wliit-h  lie  licld  cjin- 

niost  likr."  Iiillv    apiiii>t    tin-    lij^lit.      HcwildcnMl    li.v 

The  WiiJ:  man  ^    C  «  !• -!«    \vantt«i  ?..  -j..  ;ik.  Hic  onni^li  of  tlu*  ^nrl.  In-  Irft  <>tT  in  <i|Hn- 

l)Mt    Mi'H    Liililmck's    --tridi"    was   carrying'  innntlnd  surpri*^*-. 

Iier  rapiilly   in   advaiuM-  aK"i"-      I  !»<'  ^'irl  *'  Ali,   Skipper    Par^^nns.   In*   is   in   den*, 

strn^^rK'd  onri*  nmrr  to  kci-p  pacr.  do  !•(•(•;:  man  f     1   nni>*'  «<«'4'  iici-m.  Skipper 

"Ah,    hut    ynn    will    tell    nu' — p'r'ap^  ?  Parsons.      Y(Mi    will    net    -^ay    I    inns'   not 

I — I  di<l  n«»t  know."  ^he  said.  sjx.ak  to  luem  for  on<'  lr<'l  niinnte.  no?" 

Met:  took    in   the  urirl  enrionsly.   mark-  The  j:irl  implored  hini  with  her  eyes, 
in^  with  a  wonnur*^  eye  the  other's  sleep-          "  Ah  v<'s.  it  is  somet'in^r  I  pnt  olT  vain- 
less  lids  and  the  pallor  of  Inr  fa<c  hcfore  Ioml'.     Von   will   t.  II   h.  .in    I.   Cclc-lf.  am 
she  c.s!3nye<l  a  reply.  hen'?" 

*M\'hy.     the    old     (luiJlnif     .>m//.     child,  Mnrvelliiip    -r.;iii\.    >Ki|.iMr   Jim    iiiade 

Trade  r  fn»m  down  St.  John's  way.  «>n  her  no    eth.rt     to    re'*traiii     her.       lie    nodded 

first  spring;  trip.     She  |»lanned  to  niii  the  n^si-nt. 

(^»ve   for  shelter  la^t    ni^dit   when    it    hiew  "  Five     miiintes.     Celeste,     unless     ye'd 

so  dii-ty  like,  an'   fi»iiiid   herself  fair  atop  keep    him    in    pain.       I'm     ;i    ii(.ti«»n    that 

tU*   ShoaU    instead.      The   enw    wa-^    sore  K<»r>-     'd     he     the     hettt  i-    <.'     the    ])owder 

presse<l.  an'  -cut    up  liirlit-.  an'  our  men.  at   once.'' 

some  of  'cm,  went   <df  to  the  wre<'k   in   a  Inside    the    dodr.    the    ^irl    halted,    her 

hoat  this  inornin'  at   four.      Fearful  work  !>oart  p<»undin^'  s»>  (na'erly  that    Inr  hand 

it  was,  too,  witji   ili^-  Km-y.  pn..r  lad.  hurt  ''cut    <»ut    un-^teadily    I.t    the    support    of 

mortal    had,    th<y    -ax,    l»y    a    na-'ty    I. low  the   wall.     There  in   t  h<    liii»h   s}ic  eau^dit 

i'roiii  a  hit.  o'  -|i;ir.     A  lot  o'  tin-  men  are  lior    hreatli    with    a    -"h    a->    sJic    saw    the 

down  then-  now,"  li^^  man. 

At    the  f^nrl's  ery.    Me^'   halted.   :)iid    the  iJiit     her    eiitranec     In      had    not     heard, 

other   women,    who   had    tunad.    fell    l>aek  lli^    eyes    were    fastened    stran;.^ly    upon 

to  where  they  sjond.  the  wall  ahove  him.     SIk-  snw'  that  he  laid 

"Ah,    hilt    yoii    will    tell    me!'       I    know  l.icn     reaching'-    out     Inr    >oiiiet  liiii^'-     th;it 

not'iiijj:   'till!.      ^'on   say    he — de   hee<z:   man  huiiLr    tin  r<\    and    that     lii^    stren^^th    luid 

— Ix'  i-   liiirt    vaire  inooeh  ?      He  is  not    to  Jailed    liiiii.      Then,    in    a    thish,    the    skin 

di<',  you  t'ink?     Xo,  you  do  not  say  dat  ?"  •♦    her    fae*-    jnid    neek    ran    in    a    tide    of 

Ahout  her,  the  women  all  seemed  to  he  ••riiiisou.      It    was  an    instant    of  intuition 

^^ahhliuLi  at  once,  and  she  strove  to  under-  to  the  iiirl.  for  what  she  -aw   han^'-in^-  just 

stand.      T»ut    soiuethinu'    was    pre^-iu^-    at  heytuai    hi-    nrni    w;i-    tlie    little    how    that 

her  heart,  and  she  only  heard  dimly,      lie  lind    -lippe<|    fi-nni    her    liiiir    tluit    ni^ht — 

mi^ht  di<',  i)erha])s,  the  hiii'  man,  and  she  that   nii!lit    u|)oii   the  -Iktc.      She  drew  to 

had    nu-ant   to   speak   to   him--ah,  yes,   to  the  wall.  (|iiiverini!-.  yet  conscious  that  the 

sp(»ak  to  him — to  ask  his  jjardon.  ni;iii   in   the  corner  was  speaking'-  idoiid. 

No  loniifer  she  wante(l  to  hear  whnt  the  "  Only  when   I  prny  to  Our  Liidy.  I  may 

others   were  sa.yin^-.      The   i:Irl    \\;i-    half-  ii"l    li;itc.  yes.  oiiI\-  then." 
Avay  down   the  wet  and   i-ock-st  rewii   street  llcniin^:.  she  cried  «.iit    in    p;iiii.     (Jrop- 

— runnin.n',  i"e    tor  tlic   hcd.  -lie    tell   on    licr  knees  hy 

Onee  she  drew  Tip  in  despair,  her  knees  his  side, 
tremhlins  nnder  her.     Sii|)i)ose  that,  after  "  T^ory !     Rory  !"     She  cjilled   his  name 

all,  she  were  too  late?     The  hi^^  man  was  softly    for    the    first    time,    almost    under 

hadly  hurt,  the  WT)men   had  said.      Some-  her     hreath:     wondci'inj.1-,     too,     that     she 

thin^-  ahout  his  ehest,  that  was  it.  I'f.nnd   herself   usin^'    it    so    holdI\'    now   to 

Inside   the   rou^h   palings   hefore    Rory  <he  hiji'  man's  fae(». 
Nolan's    little    shanty    there    were    many         "  S<'(\   it   is  T,   Celeste,   who   has  eome! 

men  scattered  ahout.    Three  of  thorn  were  Pardon!  pardon!  it  is  not  so.  d(»se  words, 

stranc:ers,  part  of  the  crew  of  the  wrecked  r\-\]^    T    h.')v<^    heen    wicked,    ah,    so    vaire 

trader.    Celeste    concluded,    as    she    came  \\ieke<l.      I    d(»n'   mean    it    foi-  he   true  all 

nearer.      At   sipht   of   her   th(\y   all   drew  dis  time!'^ 


JJrown   hy   IV .   / .  Ayhvurd 

"SOME    OF    OUR    MEN     WENT    OFF    TO    THE    WRECK    IN    A     ROAT 
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llAKI'l  1. 


Ah  i.\  1  lll.\     .M.\<.A/1M.. 


IIt*r  voice  l)rok(\  IJiit  iIm*  Iti^^  iiuni  <»u 
the  bed  seemcMl  iM»t  to  li(*<'cl.  Ilr  only 
knew  that  his  head  tlirol)h(d,  and  that  his 
cliej^t  stung:  ninnl>l.v.  The  jrirl  lu'side  him 
niijrlit  have  been  a  <lreain-\vonnin.  Tht'n 
his  arm  rose  feebly  a^rainst  the  wall 
aj::ain,  as  thoutrh  he  would  keep  safe  what 
lie  hoarded  there. 

"  It's  bin  mine.  Celeste,  sinet-  ibal 
u'lixht  down  tliar.  Ye've  not  eome  apin 
to  tell  me  that  ye  hat<*,  lass^" 

Tier  cluMk^  blanelu'<l  at  thr  -^oun*!.  Hi- 
eyes  jiad  tnken  (in  a  troublrd  look, 
watehinir  her  lips  for  the  "  rl-  'li<y 
would  shajH'. 

But  instead  there  came  a  woutli  rlul 
tenderness  into  her  faee,  the  tendern<*ss, 
not  of  a  jrirl,  but  of  a  wnman  who  bad 
suffered,  and  who  had  learni'd  stran^re 
thinp:s  thereby.  She  knew,  too,  somehow, 
that  the  prood  CJod  <lid  not  mak«'  nften 
such  men  as  this — as  tlii-^  bi^^  man. 
Nolan,  whom  she  in  her  ^'reat  tmidile 
had  once  ealb-d  enwjird.  She  felt  all  at 
oiiee  a  l)asbfnl  l(»u«riny-  for  ibe  s(tuu<l  of 
her  luimc  on  his  liji>^  Mirain — listeninj^'. 
Ah,  if  the  bi^  man  w<»u]d  oidy  uu«lerstaiid 
she  did  not  bate  bim  uow.  Tn  a  (piiek, 
imindsive  movement,  scarcely  conscious 
of  lier  action,  the  pirl's  arms  flew  upward 
to  her  frreat  coil  of  hair.  Trembling,  she 
wrenched  from  It  the  fresh,  red  bow  that 
nestled  there,  tbrustintr  it  with  a  half- 
inarticulate  cry  into  the  baud  that  still 
croped  weakly  alonp:  the  wall. 

Tlie  bip:  man's  eyes  travelled  wonder- 
inc^ly  back  to  her  face.  The  fire  in  bi< 
head  seemed  dwiudliuo:.  and  bis  prrip 
closed  tip:btly  over  the  tbiuu-  in  his  baud 
— watching  her  hungrily  as  she  knelt 
there  so  very  near  to  his  side. 

"What  does  it  mean,  lass?  That  ye 
have  come  here — that  at  last  ye  do  not 
hate  me,  then  ?  That  ve  give  me  this. 
Celeste?" 

For  answer,  the  girl  buried  her  bead 
in  the  friendly  coverlet  to  hide  the  con- 
fusion of  her  face  and  eyes.  And  as  she 
stirred,  something  fell  like  a  soft  flood 
upon  the  big  man's  arms — the  raven 
masses  of  her  hair. 

She  heard  his  low  cry  of  delight  as 
he  crushed  the  dark  strands  between 
the  fingers  of  his  great  brown  hands — 
heard  him  calling  her  by  name  again, 
even  while  her  own  avowal  trailed  off 
brokenly. 


"  An' — >!► — an* — sn,  [  tin'  aft«r  while 
1  can  hate  not  a'  tall.  Dat  word  you 
nnis'  not  speak  again — ah,  do  word  dat 
>hanie  me  so.  For  someting  come  to  me. 
Celeste  Laeroix — somet'ing  I  know  has 
tak'  its  place." 

Uravely  she  rai>e<l  her  tear-stained 
faef.  looking  straight  into  the  big  nuui's 
eyes.  What  the  girl  saw  there  gave  her 
the  courage  to  speak,  yet  so  low  that  be 
barely  caught  her  words. 

'*  I)at  for  de  U'cg  wrong.  I.  Celeste,  am 
to  lov'  you  vai»'e  uiooeb.  all.  >>o  vain' 
niootdi,  Korv.  so  vaire  moorli.  dat  it  mu<' 
bi'  all  my  lifV 

The  blood  was  pounding  along  in  the 
Veins  of  the  listeniuir  uuni ;  bis  face, 
alight,  seemed  to  ba\e  lo-t  iu  airing  lines. 

"(\'l«'ste.  dear  la--!  dmr  la-s!"  he 
cried.  ** 'Twas  (iod  tliat  l«t  ve  know.  I 
thought.  <lear  la^s.  li(M  )ia-»  ye  word 
bow  'twas,  somehow." 

.\t  the  love,  long  denied,  that  -poke 
from  the  bitr  man's  eyes,  the  girl  <lro(»iM'd. 
so  that  the  warmth  of  ber  young  lip< 
came  very,  very  clos(\ 

I''rom  the  doorway  the  figure  of  the 
man  who  ba<l  stood  there  bad  long  >iiice 
dropju'd  away.  Outside-.  Skipper  .lim 
Par-on<.  a  victim  of  helpless  indecision, 
gazed  dubiously  at  the  glass  in  his  hand. 

There  came  to  bim  again  the  soft 
broken  accents  of  a  woman,  iin'ugled  witli 
the  deeper  bass  of  a  man. 

Sam  McVey,  who  lingered  near, 
tboujibt  Skijiper  Jim  did  a  wasteful  thing 
then — a  daft  thing.  lie  wheeled  and 
threw  the  glass  and  its  contents  into  Big 
Kory's  little  bed  of  sprouting  carrots. 

Though  AlcVey  questioned  him  severe- 
ly with  his  eyes,  the  skipper  overhauled 
bis  pipe  with  exasperating  nicety  before 
looking  up. 

"  If  it  '11  make  ye  feel  any  better, 
McVey.  'twas  some  o'  Doc  Harvey's  good 
sleepin'-powders  T  jes'  heaved  away  thar, 
'Cordin'  to  my  figgerin',  'twould  'a'  bin 
runnin'  plum  in  the  face  o'  providence 
to  use  'em — " 

Waiting  on  the  slow  flare  of  a  match, 
be  blinked  craftily. 

"  An'  in  the  second  place,  Sam,  I've 
a  notion  that  Big  Rory  Nolan  is  goin'  to 
pull  through  an  amazin'  sight  quicker  if 
we  can  keep  the  man  awake." 

McVey  only  stared  at  the  skipper 
blankly. 
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AT  certain  moments  in  the  history  of 
ZA  himmn  culture  the  destiny  of  the 
^  -^  race,  the  secret  and  hidden  springs 
by  which  it  moves,  the  very  goal  whither 
it  tends,  seem  to  throw  off  their  strange 
disguises  and  welcome  us  with  a  smile 
of  encouraging  confidence.  We  live  in 
a  century  that  loves  the  material ;  but, 
"  while  loving  it,  conquers  it,  masters  it, 
and  with  more  passion  than  any  pre- 
ceding age  has  shown ;  in  a  century  that 
would  seem  oonsimied  with  desire  to  com- 
prehend matter,  to  penetrate,  enslave  it, 
possess  it,  once  and  for  all,  to  repletion, 
satiety — with  the  wish,  it  may  be,  to 
ransack,  its  every  resource,  lay  bare  its 
last  secret,  so  as  to  free  the  future  from 
the  restless  search  for  a  happiness  there 
seemed  reason  once  to  believe  that  matter 
contained."  To-day  we  have  learned  to 
believe,  to  know,  that  "  the  old  beauty  is 
no  longer  beautiful,  the  new  truth  no 
longer  true.''  There  seems  imminent  the 
titanic  subterranean  struggle  of  a  new 
aesthetic  that  shall  startle  the  world  with 
its  significance  and  its  immensity.  A 
Whitman  sounds  raucously  the  new  note 
of  collective,  inchoate  beauty;  a  Kipling 
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voices  the  mighty  throbbings  of  what 
Coleridge  unwittingly  phrased  as  the 
''  material  sublime  " ;  and  a  Maeterlinck, 
mystic  of  mystics,  deems  it  worth  his 
while  to  set  forth  in  exploration  of  the 
kingdom  of  matter.  If  we  may  grasp 
some  fragment  of  the  meaning  of  modern 
life,  and  perhaps  catch  some  prevision 
of  a  new  aesthetic,  shall  we  not  best  suc- 
ceed by  considering  some  form  of  material 
beauty — indestructible,  immemorial — that 
has  caught  the  fancy  of  man  in  all  ages, 
that  is  linked  with  the  dreamy  visions 
of  poets,  the  martial  deeds  of  warriors, 
and  the  researches  of  men  of  science? 
Let  it  not  be  some  contemporary  marvel 
like  the  submarine  boat,  the  wireless  tele- 
graph, the  aeroplane.  These  things  are 
too  new  and  strange  for  man  as  yet  to 
grasp  their  meaning.  They  seem  to  come, 
not  linked  with  the  memories  of  the  life 
of  the  race,  but  explosively— like  some 
sudden  primrose  outflowering  of  human, 
almost  superhuman  ingenuity.  Nowhere 
in  the  material  world  do  we  find  so  sig- 
nificant, so  continuously  enthralling  an 
image  as  that  of  a  bridge.  From  the 
dawn  of  creation  the  bridge  was — coeval 
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M'iTh  mail,  coiitomporaiK^nus  with  the  in- 
dividual, a^  witli  tho  life  of  the  race, 
reflecting-  in  all  its  minute  and  countless 
changes  all  the  minute  and  countless 
changes  of  human  civilization.  The 
secret  forces  of  its  life,  its  ceaseless  pangs 
of  stress  and  strain,  its  defiant  endurance 
in  face  of  the  pressure  of  matter,  the 
ravages  of  the  elements,  the  wearing 
weight  of  time,  make  of  it  an  object 
ravishingly  pictorial,  inspiring,  provoca- 
tive. The  bridge  is  a  symbol — the  symbol 
of  the  race,  its  evolution,  its  straining 
life,  its  stalwart  soul. 

One  day  I  stood  upon  a  roof-top  and 
beheld  a  great  suspension-bridge.  For 
a  moment,  with  narrowed,  half-closed 
ryes,  I  saw  the  stupendous  cables  and 
interwoven  superstructure  take  on  the 
guise  of  a  delicate  tracery  of  spun  glass, 
thrown  like  a  fairy  web  across  the  great 


banu  r  .ii  ilk'  waters. 
Nnr  dill  the  Uauty 
fadr  when  I  l{K)kcd 
again  with  clear 
gaze.  But  it  was  i 
new  beauty  that  1 
saw  —  a  U-auty  u\ 
perftvt  titiK'ss  tliat 
S4'<imd  to  come  like 
a  revelation.  T!m) 
massive  piers,  soar- 
ing aloft  like  mighty 
to\\rr<.  Were  tluTt-  t<> 
•support  the  hurrying 
thmng  that  passed 
;iiid  repn<<c(l  forever 
"\<r  ili..^,.  fvrrla><t- 
\U'j:  -p:iii<.  With  all 
iIk'  -pltndid  inertia 
<'f  careh'^s  strength, 
the  LMVat  cables  held 
al"fl  in  tlxir  mighty 
;'nn<  a  pal|)itating 
-eminent  (.f  the  liv- 
iiiir  \\<>rl<j.  Slini-c  is 
linked  to  shore  by  a 
d<'n<(>-packed.  sway- 
iii::-  ribb..n  of  tratlic 
W  i  t  h  -li;i\<-  jiiid 
ii'Hielialant  -t  reni^th, 
man's  ingenuity 
meet-;  and  eoiHiuers 
tli<'  wild  and  iingov- 
eniable  force  of  the 
waters. 

Tnder  the  sixdl   of 
that     ])ietMre     the     meaning     of     modern 
life     seemed     to     unfold     itself     a<     if     of 
its     own      \olitioii.        One     nneon-ciously 
throws    around    times    long    past    a    pe- 
culiar   magic    and    glamour — as     if    the 
ages  of  wonder  were  irrevocably  past  and 
gone.     In  the  image  of  the  bridge — even 
of    that    mystic    staircase    of    gold    upon 
which  men  and  angels  ever  ascended  and 
descended    from   earth    to   heaven — comes 
a  sense  of  the  real  meaning  of  life,  the 
life  that  is  so  peculiarly  and  inalienably 
our    own.       To-day    man     commimicates 
with  7-nan  in  a  thousand  devious  and  in- 
tricate   ways,    m.ore    miagic,    more    secret, 
more  romantic,  than   were  ever  dreamed 
of   in    the   most    mystical   epochs    of   the 
romantic  past.     Soul  speaks  to  soul  along 
the  quivering  thread  of  the  material ;  the 
minutest  intonations  of  the  human  voice 
sound    across    the    chasm    of    space;    the 
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depths   of  the  sea   and  the  flying  clouds 
are    explored    by    instruments    of    man's 
wonderful    invention    more    wildly    real 
than    ever    flitted    in    fancy    across    the 
imagination  of  Captain  Xemo  or  that  of 
Lhe  mythical  waxen-winged  learns.     Con- 
tinent is  linked  to  continent  with  bonds 
of  matter  almost  sentient  with  the  burden 
of  human  interest,  passion,  and  concern ; 
even  the  ocean  of  the  air  is  charted  with 
wireless  channels  of  communication  along 
which  fly  the  messages  of  hope  and  fate 
—a  nation's  destiny  or  a  soul's  despair. 
In  his  veaming  to  be  at  one  with  his  fel- 
lows   man    has    overleaped    all    barriers 
of    space,    stretched    out    invisible    aimis 
through  all  elements,  morose,  sullen,^  im- 
placable,  and  with  infinite  finesse  lifted 
the  inert  burden  of  matter,  overcome  the 
malign  powers  of  Xature  herself. 

The  whole  meaning  of  progress  is 
summed  up  ni  the  bridge— at  once  a  dar- 
ing symbol  and  a  splendid  reality.  For 
it  is  only  in  spanning  the  impassable,  in 
bridging  the  chasm  of  the  unknown,  that 
man     moves     forward     to     that     greater 


spiritual  work  which  is  itself  a  bridge 
from  the  material  to  the  sublime.  Man 
seems  at  last  to  be  touching  the  very  hem 
of  the  garment  of  the  Archangel  of  Mat- 
ter. As  Maeterlinck  says :  "  The  utiliza- 
tion by  our  intellect  of  every  unconscious 
force,  the  gradual  subjugation  of  matter 
and  the  search  for  its  secret— these  at 
present  appear  the  most  evident  aim  of 
our  race  and  its  most  probable  mission." 
In  our  struggle  for  the  gradual  subjuga- 
tion of  matter,  our  search  for  its  ultimate 
secret,  man  does  and  must  ever  hold  aloft 
a  pure  ideal — the  realization  and  dis- 
QOYerj  of  those  inner  furtive  beauties — 
poetic,  aesthetic,  sublime— upon  the  very 
Verge  of  which  the  age  itself  seems  to 
tremble. 

If  by  some  miracle  of  spiritual  con- 
centration the  modern  soul  could  re- 
discover Peter  Ibbetson's  wonderful 
secret  of  "  dreaming  true,"  and  with  an- 
other, "fair  to  scan,"  move  unheeded 
down  through  all  the  ages  of  time,  how 
m^agically  they  could  trace  the  evolution 
of  the  idea  of  beauty  as  witnessed  in  the 
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varyinjr  form  And  what 

woiukrt'ul  piiMiM-  .i  i  u.  .Kvtlopinmt 
of  huinau  i^euiiis  nn«l  iiivtiitinii  tlu'.v 
eoiiM  ^vizo — it  mily  tluy  mijrht  take  a 
raiiura  with  them  I  The  pivlii^toric  man. 
DiDiiuntarily  lu-sitatinp:  upon  tlu-  hrink 
of  a  stnanu  would  rise  to  view — throw- 
injr  preat  luiulders  inti»  the  stn-ani.  or, 
were  it  too  deep,  fellinjr  a  tne  so  dext^r- 
ously  that  it  would  hri«lire  the  ehasni  and 
assure  him  passatre.  There  would  Ik*  no 
aire  in  whieh  wa-  not  praetis<'d  tin-  art 
oi  direetinjr  the  pivat  sources  of  |inw«r 
in  Nature  for  the  use  and  eonvenieneo 
of  man.  Thou-^and^  of  yt-ars  before 
Christ,  in  Eiryj)!  and  ChaMea.  the  anh 
had  l>ejrun  to  rear  aloft  it^  ^^rae«'t'ul  «^up- 
I)ortinG:  curve.  .\t  XiUko.  in  prehi-torie 
»lai)an.  the  fahulou<  Shoi^^mi  hriil^'e  wnuld 
omer^^«'  as  the  tir>t  cantilever  of  recorde«| 
history.  Crude  arches  hear  their  -solitary 
burdens  in  anciv*nt  Xineveh  antl  liabylon. 
And  even  the  voussoir  is  lost  in  the  mist 
of  anti(iuity. 

Before  the  rapt  h-a/a-  of  tlu-  vi-itants 
sweep  the  martial  ('oii(|ueror<  of  the  world. 
bridi^iiiL'^  the  ncalcit rant   tlodd-;  in   ^can-h 


ot  eouiiuest  an«l  >^|>oliation — Darius  cross- 
intr  th<'  Danube,  Casar  the  Rhine,  Alex- 
ander the  (Jan^'es,  Xerxes  the  Hellespont. 
Cpon  Trajan's  e.  lumn  at  Home  one  may 
-till  disj-trn  the  outlines  of  those  (>arly 
Roman  arciies  with  -^pan^  of  memorable 
extent  and  ^'raceful  curve.  First  wootl, 
then  woo«l  and  stone  tojretlu'r.  th«Mi  stone 
alouj' — gradually  tlu*  nuissive  structure 
take--  its  pnnderons  <hai>*'.  How  well  the 
Roman  en^'ineer-  luilt  —  for  tlu«se  men. 
tile  mo^t  skilud  build«'r<  of  roads  the 
world  has  ever  known,  knew  the  -een  t 
«'f  the  material  with  which  tluy  worked. 
ir<»w  hi;ih  were  the  re<piiremcnts  for  the 
architect  of  tlu*  <lay  may  Ik'  gathered 
from  the  onaint  v.-onis  of  that  nia-ter  of 
<  hj-<ic  R<»man  architecture.  \'itrn\in-.: 
**An  architect  should  Im-  in^'iiious  and 
;;pt    in  the  actpii^ition  of  knowledp^;  .  .  . 

he    <hnnld    Ik-    a    *^ I     writer,    a     ^kiJlul 

drau^rht>man.  V(  r-ed  in  tre(.inetr\  and 
opties,  expert  at  ti;?ure^s,  a<'<|nMint<d  with 
hi-^torx,  informed  on  the  princi|)les  of 
natural  and  nmral  |)hilo«<ophy.  somewhat 
•  d  a  inu>ieian.  not  i;rn<'rant  of  tlw 
-lieiH'cs  both  of  law    and   phy<ics,  nor  of 
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the  motions,  laws,  and  relations  to  each 
other  of  the  heavenly  bodies."  With 
grandeur  and  durability  the  Rom,an  engi- 
neers stamped  their  bridges;  and  they 
seemed  to  grasp  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  aesthetics — with  that  pleasing 
arrangement  of  an  odd  number  of  spans 
with  the  central  opening  as  the  largest. 
Time  itself  seems  to  be  defied  in  these 
massive  structures  of  simple  art;  so  vast 
their  conception,  so  noble  their  design,  so 
perfect  their  execution  that  Rome  still 
has  nothing  more  memorable  in  artistic 
engineering  than  her  bridges  and  her 
aqueducts. 

To  the  bridge  the  Saracens  add  grace 
and  fineness  of  line.  In  time  the  mantle 
of  the  Roman  engineers  falls  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Bridge, 
the  order  founded  by  St.  Benezet  of 
blessed  memory.  Under  their  regime  the" 
arch  first  takes  on  its  elliptical  shape. 
Gradually  and  by  almost  imperceptible 
degrees  art  and  science  unite  in  joint 
construction  of  the  bridge.     The  decora- 


tive and  the  useful  go  hand  in  hand  in 
intricate  and  elaborate  design — bridges 
adorned  with  sumptuous  buildings,  front- 
ed with  marble  porticos,  and  castellated 
with  majestically  towering  Gothic  spires. 
Tn  turn  the  stone  of  the  Romans  gives 
place  to  the  more  ornate  marble  of  the 
Italians.  How  has  Italy — and  that  fair- 
est jewel  in  her  crown,  Venice-^lived 
and  lived  again  in  the  dreams  and  visions 
of.  the  poet  and  the  artist !  That  Ponte 
dei  Sospiri,  which  spans  tlie  narrow  Rio 
del  Palazzo  and  connects  the  Ducal  Pal- 
ace with  the  prisons,  was,  as  Ruskin 
truly  says,  "  the  centre  of  the  Byronic 
ideal  of  Venice."  Childe  Harold  is  mem- 
orable alone  for  the  unforgettable  lines : 
"I  stood  in  Venice,  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs; 

A  palace  and  a  prison  on  each   hand: 
I   saw  from   out  the  wave  her   structures 
rise 

As   from   the   stroke   of  the   enchanter's 
wand : 

A    thousand    years    their    cloudy    wings 
expand 
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Around  me.  ami  a  dyin;;  iiU>r\   smili-!* 
«>■■      the     far     tiin.-      v.  h.n     many     a 
ibject   land 
i.oMK.  .1   lo  the  ^vin«:^d   L.-i.  -  aiarlde  piK'^, 
When    Venice    sate    in    state,    throned    on 
her   hundred   isles!" 

Tins    fair    city,    with    its    j^ondulas    and 
canals,  its  vistas  and  its  horizons,  over- 


A    Bridgk    in    Venice 


whelms  the  visitant  with  the  i)€arly  rich- 
ness and  architectural  beanty  of  its 
bridges.  Nowhere  else,  perhaps,  may  one 
so  perfectly  realize  that  a  bridge  is  not 
a  mere  mechanical  device  of  man  for 
crossing  a  stream,  but  a  thing  of  beauty 
and  a  joy  forever.  And  I  cannot  but 
recall  that  the  sublimated  temperament 
of  a  Henry  James  found  Venice  in  a 
bridge.  "  When  I  hear,  when  I  see,  the 
magical  name  I  have  written  above  these 
pages,  it  is  not  of  the  great  Square  that 
I  think,  with  its  strange  basilica  and  its 


I'.igh  arcades,  n<»r  of  the  w'ulo  nuiuth  of 
the  (irand  Canal,  with  the  stately  stoix»< 
and  the  wi'll-poiso<l  dome  of  tho  Salute; 
it  is  not  tlw  low  la^-onn,  nor  the  swivt 
Piazzf'tta,  nor  the  dark  <duunl><^rs  of  St. 
Mark'".  1  »iini)]y  <(•<•  a  narrow  canal 
in  tlw?  heart  td"  the  city — a  patxidi  of 
green  water  ami  a  surface  of  i)ink 
wall.  Th("  gon<lola 
inovos  slowly;  it 
gives  II  groat  smooth 
^wrrve.  passes  ninler 
a  bridge,  and  tlie 
gnndnlirr's  cr^'.  car- 
riod  over  the.  (jiiiet 
water,  nuikos  a  kind 
of  splash  in  the  still- 
ness. A  girl  crosses 
t  h  e  little  bridge, 
which  has  mi  arch 
like  a  i-amel's  back, 
with  an  njd  -lijiwl  on 
her  h<'a<l.  w  h  i  c  h 
niak<'s  her  eharact«r- 
isti<'  and  charming; 
you  see  her  against 
the  sky  as  you  lloat 
beneath.       Tlie    pink 

of  the  eld  wall  -ecuis 
to  lill  lb.'  ^vhn\v 
plac<';  it  sinks  even 
into  the  opaque  wa- 
ter. Behind  the  wall 
is  n  garden,  out  of 
which  the  long  arm 
of  a  white  June  rose 
— the  roses  of  Venice 
are  splendid  —  has 
flung  itself  by  way  of 
spontaneous  adorn- 
ment. On  the  other 
side  of  this  small 
waterway  is  a  great 
shabby  facade  of 
Gothic  windows  and  balconies — balconies 
on  which  dirty  clothes  are  hung  and 
underneath  w^hich  a  cavernous-looking 
doorway  opens  from  a  low  flight  of  shiny 
water-steps.  It  is  very  hot  and  still, 
the  canal  has  a  queer  smell,  and  the 
whole  place  is  enchanting."  It  was 
;A[ichael  Angelo  who  characteristically 
avowed:  "A  bridge  ought  to  be  built  as 
though  it  were  intended  to  be  a  ca- 
thedral, with  the  same  care  and  the  same 
material.'' 

Classic    decorative 


art    gave    way    to 
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modern  necessity  and  economy  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  use  of  cast  iron  marks  the  first  dis- 
j)lacement  of  the  materials  ready  fur- 
nished by  Nature  with  such  lavish 
hand.  In  America,  where  spans  were 
vast,  obstacles  immense,  and  supplies  in- 
exhaustible, came  the  boldest  and  most 
comprehensive  applications  to  bridge  con- 
struction ever  known  in  history.  Came 
cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  and  then  steel. 
To-day  is  the  day  of  a  new  romance — 
the  Romance  of  Steel. 

A  bridge  typifies  the  standard  and  the 
genius  of  the  age  of 
its  construction.  And 
in  an  age  of  mate- 
rial accomplishment, 
the  age  when  Amer- 
ica takes  its  place  as 
the  world's  greatest 
factor  in  the  mate- 
rial and  constructive 
advancement  of  mod- 
ern civilization,  steel 
as  material  and  ap- 
plied mathematics  as 
tool  became  the  two 
great  instrumentali- 
ties in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  bridge. 
Those  strange  forces 
within  insentient  ma- 
terial which  go  by 
the  name  of  stresses 
demanded  gentle  and 
delicate  treatm,ent ; 
man  must  beware  how 
he  looses  these  un- 
known powers  of  na- 
ture. And  it  is  noth- 
ing short  of  amazing 
that  the  design  of 
bridges  was  not 
placed  upon  the  firm 
foundation  of  a  sys- 
tematic mathematical 
analysis  until  almost 
the     middle     of    the 

nineteenth  century.  Within  the  space  of 
a  lifetime  the  science,  or  shall  we  say 
art,  of  bridge-building, .  "  has  attained  to 
a.;;;perfection  and  a  final  standard  that 
is'  damparable  with  the  progress  of  archi- 
tecture through  all  the  centuries  since 
the  time  of  the  pyramid-builders."  Un- 
til   the    inventive    genius    of    man    shall 


wrest  from  nature  some  new  material  to 
displace  steel,  the  bridge  will  remain  as 
it  is  to-day — a  vast  network  of  steel  bars 
and  cables  pinioned  together  with  all  of 
the  cunning  of  art  and  man's  device. 
And  its  mechanism  has  been  studied  with 
such  arduous  intelligence,  and  in  such 
complex  minuteness  of  detail,  that  little 
seems  left  to  do  save  a  more  exhaustive 
study  of  the  actual  internal  forces  in 
the  materials  employed.  Nothing  is  left 
out  of  account  by  the  bridge-builder  of 
to-day — all  is  considered — the  forces  of 
stress,  strain,  and  shear,  of  torsion   and 
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deflection,  in  each  separate  element  of  its 
composition ;  the  force,  impact,  and  vibra- 
tion of  stationary  and  mobile  loads;  the 
vast  and  well-nigh  irresistible  changes 
of  expansion  and  contraction  in  the  mon- 
strous mass  of  metal  under  the  influence 
of  summer  sun  and  winter  cold;  and 
even  the  hypothetically  predicable  effect 
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of  winds  and  storms  which  come  and  beat 
upon  the  bridge  from  out  the  Boreal 
regions. 

In  this  Age  of  Steel,  in  this  vast 
country  of  America  the  new  word  for 
the  new  beauty  is  demanded.  It  is  time 
for  man,  in  the  w^ords  of  Nietzsche,  to 
say  Yea!  to  all  the  universe.  Virgil 
sang  of  arms  and  the  man;  the  modern 
soul  sings  of  science  and  the  man.  The 
glorious  and  militant  confidence  of  the 
age  is  summed  up  in  Wright's  reply  to 
the  curious  visitor  requesting  the  privi- 
lege of  assisting  at  his  "  experiment "  in 
aviation :  "  Sir,  it  is  not  an  exi)eriment : 
it  is  a  demonstration !"  Shall  we  of  to- 
day find  no  new  fingering  for  the  aesthetic 
keyboard,  no  new  word  for  the  poetry 
of  achievement  and  the  beauty  of  effi- 
ciency? The  great  inventor,  the  great 
scientist,  the  great  captain  of  industry, 
is  the  great  poet  of  the  century,  achiev- 
ing masterpieces  of  material  accomplish- 
ment as  Shakespeare  achieved  a  per- 
fect sonnet,  Michael  Angelo  an  eternal 
sculpture,  Milton  an  immortal  epic. 
The  great  invention  is,  in  the  new 
conception,  man's  method  of  expressing 
the  human  spirit.  And  to  that  inven- 
tion, to  that  humanly  expressed  ideal, 
go  all  the  aspiration,  all  the  ideal- 
ism, all  the  passion  of  the  great  art- 
ist. The  steel  bridge  lacks  the  ex- 
ternal beauty  of  the  marble  arch;  the 
cantilever  with  its  monstrous  arms,  the 
suspension-bridge  with  its  colossal  cables 
that  might  support  a  battleship,  can  nev- 
er hope  to  rival  in  artificial  beauty  the 
magic  of  a  Venetian  bridge.  But  about 
these  stupendous  structures  of  steel  there 
is  a  beauty  that  is  none  the  less  real 
because  it  is  elusive,  suggestive,  inherent. 
We  must  learn  the  new  language  of  the 
new  dispensation.  "  The  fact  that  the 
language  of  the  machine  is  a  new  lan- 
guage and  a  strangely  subtle  one  does 
not  prove  that  it  is  not  a  language,  that 
its  symbolism  is  not  good,  that  there  is 
not  poetry  in  machinery."  Goethe  was 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  more  incom- 
mensurahle  a  work  of  art,  the  greater  its 
chances  of  immortality.  This  is  the 
beauty  and  the  greatness  of  the  bridge 
as  the  symbol  of  the  age,  the  beauty  of 
the  incommensurable  ideas — of  art,  of 
science,  of  space,  of  time,  and  of  infinity 


— that  it  embodies.  "  It  may  be  true,  as 
the  poets  are  telling  us,"  says  that 
celebrant  of  the  Voice  of  the  Machines, 
Gerald  Stanley  Lee,  ^^that  this  fashion 
the  modern  man  has,  of  reaching  out 
with  steel  and  vapor  and  smoke,  and 
holding  a  star  silently  in  his  hand,  has 
no  poetry  in  it,  and  that  machinery  is 
not  a  fit  subject  for  poets.  I  have  seen 
the  few  poets  of  this  modern  world 
crowded  into  their  corner  of  it  (in  West- 
minster Abbey),  and  I  have  seen  also 
a  great  foundry  chiming  its  epic  up  to 
the  night,  freeing  the  bodies  and  the 
souls  of  men  around  the  world,  beating 
out  the  floors  of  cities,  making  the  limbs 
of  the  great  ships  silently  striding  the 
sea,  and  rolling  out  the  roads  of  conti- 
nents. If  this  is  not  poetry  it  is  because 
it  is  too  great  a  vision."  The  new  New 
York,  the  theme  of  poets,  artists,  cam- 
erists,  critics,  typifies  the  new  beauty  in 
its  magnificent  manifestation  of  energy 
functioning  for  man's  material  needs. 
In  its  fitness,  its  soaring  economy  of 
means  to  end,  its  perfect  adaptation  of 
material,  in  structure  and  design,  for 
democratic  and  civic  service — New  York 
is  the  type  of  the  new  beauty  of  the  new 
era.  "  That  beauty,"  says  Van  Dyke, 
"  is  not  a  harmony  of  streets,  squares, 
and  houses,  nor  a  formal  arrangement 
of  monuments,  towers,  and  domes;  but 
rather  a  new  sublimity  that  lies  in 
majesty  of  mass,  in  aspiring  lines  against 
the  upper  sky,  in  the  brilliancy  of  color, 
in  the  mystery  of  fields  of  shadow,  in 
the  splendor  of  fields  of  light — above  all, 
in  the  suggested  power  and  energy  of 
New  York  life."  And  where  shall  w^e 
find  a  more  suggestive  image  of  this 
American  power  and  energy  than  in 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  with  its  grace  of  line, 
its  waving  tracery  of  cable  like  spun 
glass,  its  whole  vast  network  spanning 
the  river  as  lightly  as  a  spider-web  spans 
a  doorway,  its  millions  of  passengers,  its 
colossal  power  and  compressed  energy! 

"  This  glorious  arch,  these  climbing  towers, 

Are  all  for  life  and  cheer! 
Part  of  the  New  World's  nobler  dowers; 

Hint  of  millennial  year 
That   comes    apace,   though   evil    lowers, — 
When  loftier  aims  and  larger  powers 
Will  mould  and  deck  this  earth  of  ours,     : 

And  heaven  at  length  bring  near!" 
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YOrXG  r'artrill  liad  Ikvti  in  town 
for  a  month,  but  he  wa.*?  still 
liincliinp:  far  from  the  biisinoes 
cf-ntro.  True,  there  were  «1ays  when, 
after  a  forenoon  of  rehutTs,  of  disappoint- 
ments, of  weary  waitinprs  in  outer  offices, 
he  would  plunge  into  the  ordere<l  frenzy 
of  lunch-room  or  of  cafeteria — anytliing, 
an\'thing  to  be  in  the  worM  of  business, 
if  not  of  it.  But  oftenest  noon  found 
Lim,  puzzled  and  discouraged,  in  the 
garish  and  specious  restaurant  of  Xhc 
Cantabria,  three  or  four  miles  from  the 
arena  in  wliich  his  young  strength  wa^ 
yet  to  be  displayed. 

The  Cantabria,  a  complex  of  vitrified 
brick  and  of  multitudinous  metallic  bay- 
windows,  raised  its  va«;t  cube  in  one 
of  the  best  streets  (though  not  in  the 
l)est  part  of  that  strcH^t),  and  Truro 
Cargill  was  persuaded  that  the  frequent- 
ers of  its  restaurant  were  persons  of 
consequence  and  of  fashion.  At  noon  tho 
patrons  were  principally  ladies.  Many  of 
them  offered  an  agreeable  combination  of 
blond  hair  and  discreet  behavior;  and  the 
blonder  the  one,  the  discreeter  the  other. 
At  the  noon  Lour  each  of  these  ladies 
seemed  to  exist  but  for  herself;  she  sel- 
dom communicated  with  the  rest,  and 
Cargill  often  found  himself  regretting 
that  fashionable  rivalries  should  be  so 
deadening  to  the  natural  kindliness  of 
the  human  heart. 

'  At  breakfast  and  at  dinner  a  propor- 
tionate part  of  the  company  would  be 
male.  It  was  then  that  the  ladies  en- 
joyed a  due  attendance  of  husbands,  fa- 
thers, brothers,  or  whatever:  stern  men, 
often  enough,  with  intent  eyes  and  deep- 
ly lined  faces.  The  words  these  paladins 
addressed  to  their  female  companions 
would  be,  as  likely  as  not,  few  and  grave; 
the  weary  burden  of  finance,  of  vast  enter- 
prises, commercial  and  mercantile,  seem- 
ed almost  greater  than  they  could  bear. 
Cargill  looked  at  them  from  a  respectful 
^distance  with  envy  and  impatience. 


'*  Some  one  of  these  fellows.''  he  one* 
groaned  to  his  roommflte,  over  tlieir  cot- 
fee  and  roll*;,  '*  might  easily  enough  give 
me  work." 

iri"  frien<i  shrugged.  Ho  had  come  to 
town  a  few  months  before,  and  had  found 
n  minute  footing  in  the  world  of  in- 
surance. The  two  lodged  modestly  in  a 
side  street;  it  was  only  their  rating  that 
was  done  amidst  splendors. 

*'  T  exi>ect  most  of  them  have  tnmbles 
of  \\w\T  own."  said  Weldon.  "  I'm  doing 
what  T  can  for  you  myself,  remember,'' 
he  added. 

*'  I  do,"  replied  Cargill.  '*  and  thank 
you  for  it.*' 

Though  the  pillars  of  the  business 
world  were  usually  alvsent  through  the 
day,  the  Cantabria  never  quite  broke 
dftwn.  Other  m<^n.  of  a  different  stamp, 
often  came  in  f<'r  the  midday  meal;  and 
C^argill,  after  hi-  first  week  or  so,  re- 
ferred them  to  a  certain  cross-street 
in  tho  neighborhood — a  stre<>t  given  over 
to  the  trolley  and  to  minor  trade. 

One  particular  table,  in  one  particular 
corner  of  the  cafe,  was  markedly  devoted 
to  such  patronage.  Sometimes  there 
would  be  two  at  it,  often er  three,  and 
oftenest  four;  and  when  this  happened 
the  table  was  full  and  the  number  com- 
plete. At  first  Cargill  had  not  suspected 
that  any  proprietary^  right  might  be 
lodge<l  in  this  little  group,  and  one  day, 
coming  in  early  and  finding  the  table 
unoccupied,  he  had  taken  it.  But  the 
foremost  of  the  party  to  arrive  looked  at 
him  with  surprise  and  reproach,  and  sat 
down  in  grumpy  resignation  at  the  table 
next  adjoining.  And  here  the  others, 
with  a  bad  grace,  presently  settled  down 
too.  Cargill  looked  a  confused  apolog>% 
and  avoided  that  table  in  future. 

The  first  of  these  protestants  was  a  tall, 
dark,  grave  man  of  forty-five  or  fifty. 
He  wore  whiskers  of  the  hussar  type, 
with  a  shaven  chin,  and  he  carried  a  pair 
of    eye-glasses    whose    lenses    were    very 
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slightly  smoked.  He  had  little  to  say, 
and  said  it  in  a  low,  soft  rumble.  None 
of  his  companions,  however,  seemed  in- 
clined to  question  his  social  qualifica- 
tions; his  very  presence  was  of  itself  a 
form  of  sociability — there  was  doubtless 
an  irradiation  of  sympathy  perceptible  to 
those  within  range  of  his  aura.  He 
ate  appreciatively  yet  casually — it  might 
have  put  him  out  but  little  if  obliged  to 
drop  knife  and  fork;  and  he  was  rather 
deferred  to,  it  may  have  been,  by  the 
other  three. 

''  A  professional  man,  very  likely,''  said 
Cargill  to  himself,  after  a  week  of  daily 
observation.  He  was  but  a  looker-on, 
and  surely  the  least  he  could  do  was 
to  observe. 

The  second  of  the  group,  who  came,  as 
Cargill  presently  noticed,  with  a  finer 
piinctuality  than  the  others,  was  a  man 
a  few  years  the  junior  of  the  first.  He 
v;as  a  pleasantly  plump  and  compact 
person,  with  a  straggling  yellow  beard 
that  was  beginning  to  gray.  He  was  near- 
sighted, but  never  put  on  glasses  unless 
the  day  was  dark.  He  had  a  way  of  look- 
ing intently,  during  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  meal,  at  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of 
liis  right  hand;  and  if  there  was  a  delay 
in  the  service,  as  often  enough  happened 
among  the  sons  of  Plam,  he  would 
thoughtfully  rub  thumb  and  finger  to- 
gether until  the  course  of  things  started 
up  again.  Cargill  imagined  a  yellow  stain 
on  his  finger-tips,  yet  the  man  never  laid 
a  cigarette  upon  the  corner  of  the  table 
nor  upon  the  varnished  oak  window-sill 
just  behind. 

"  He  is  like  the  other,"  thought  Car- 
gill ;  '^  only  not  quite  so  fine,  and  not 
quite  so  far  up.  But  he's  got  a  definite 
training  in  some  definite  line — I  wish  / 
had.  And  he  must  have  other  people  un- 
der him — people  to  leave  behind;  for  he 
always  comes  at  just  the  same  hour." 

The  third  member  of  the  group,  who 
had  a  round,  sleek  face  and  a  boldly 
springing  black  mustache,  also  came  at  a 
fixed  time — when  he  came  at  all.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  allowed  himself  a  wide 
latitude  in  costume;  Cargill  never  knew 
what  he  would  wear.  Often  he  was  care- 
less and  shabby ;  yet  there  were  days  when 
he  would  appear  in  a  well-fitting  frock 
coat  and  a  careful  white  tie.  Though  he 
too  was  a  man  of  middle  age,  he  appeared 


to  have  no  settled  form  of  behavior;  his 
manners  varied  with  his  clothes.  Yet 
if  he  grew  hilarious,  he  was  capable  of 
checking  himself;  and  if,  now  and  then, 
he  seemed  pensive,  it  was  still  with  a 
subdued  cheerfulness  that  made  his  com- 
pany none  the  less  agreeable.  Of  these 
three  middle-aged  men,  he  was  the  one 
who  trimmed  himself  most  consciously 
to  fit  the  company;  and  Cargill,  though 
but  lately  from  the  social  simplicities  of 
a  small  town,  conceived  the  idea  that  he 
was  under  some  latent  disadvantage  which 
never  quite  left  him  complete  naturalness 
and  peace. 

''  But  I  could  never  guess  what  he 
does — never  in  the  world,"  the  young 
fellow  said. 

Compared  with  the  foregoing,  the 
fourth  of  these  tablemates  was  but  a 
youth.  He  was  a  slender  blond  in  the 
late  twenties,  of  delicate  organization  and 
a  Teutonic  cast  of  countenance.  He 
made  some  endeavor  to  attune  his  general 
air  to  that  of  the  table  at  large.  Without 
being  dull,  he  was  never  quite  sprightly. 
H  he  indulged  a  single  frivolity,  it  was 
that  he  now  and  then  wore  a  flower  in 
his  button-hole.  The  flower  was  likely 
to  be  of  an  luiusual  character,  and  one 
day  a  petal  or  two  fell  from  the  wearer's 
button-hole  into  his  plate. 

These  four  men  ate,  talked,  kept  silent, 
with  the  easy  informality  of  accustomed 
companionship;  and  Cargill,  who  was  be- 
coming lonelier  every  day  of  his  life,  be- 
gan to  think  of  the  genialities  of  his 
native  W^^yneville  as  but  pale  echoes  from 
a  previous  existence — if  ever  they  had 
existed  at  all.  He  would  have  liked  con- 
verse with  the  sensitive  young  German 
of  the  camellia,  who  could  not  have  been 
his  elder  by  more  than  three  or  four 
years.  One  day  his  glanae  sought  ac- 
quaintance; but  the  other  turned  away 
his  mild,  beaming  blue  eye  and  sent  out 
his  slender  hand  after  his  fork,  all  as  if 
to  say: 

"  No ;  I  belong  to  an  older  set." 

The  talk  at  the  adjoining  table  was 
quite  efl^ortless  and  casual.  It  was  usual- 
ly in  low  tones,  too;  yet  if  Cargill  had 
happened  to  run  over  the  head-lines  of 
the  morning  paper,  he  was  never  at  a 
loss  to  pick  up  the  general  thread  of  dis- 
course. The  little  party  talked  about 
whatever  the  journals  told  them  to  talk 
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about.  Thoy  livw!  on  a  «lnily  fall  ()f 
crumbs;  thoy  fuiu'tioned  <^nly  in  tlic 
present  moment;  the  wide  air  of  tho 
world  wiis  theirs  to  breathe,  but  they 
brtathed  it  only  in  short  pant<.  A  little 
politics,  a  little  "  market,"  a  little  sport, 
a  little  soeiity,  a  little  crime;  but  nothing 
with  the  raciness  and  taup  of  tlie  s|>ceitic 
and  the  individual. 

"Good  heavens!"  said  Carjrill  to  him- 
self, at  the  end  of  his  first  fortni^^ht, 
•*  wliat  interest  binds  them  to^rethcr? 
What  concerns  have  they  n-ally  in  com- 


mon 


^'' 


But  he  was  never  to  Irani. 

lie  was  interested  enoiijrh  to  take  the 
matter  up  with  WeMon.  To  little  pur- 
pose, however.  W'rldon  also  was  a  new- 
comer, and  he  was  too  busy  about  otlwr 
thiups  to  have  much  time  for  idle  si>ecula- 
tion  about  his  fellow  crcaturi's.  licssidt-s, 
the  quartette,  as  such,  appeared  only  at 
noon,  when  Weldon  lunche<l  down-t^iwn 
in  the  basement  beneath  his  ofHce.  They 
were  seldom  present  on  Sundays;  nnr  did 
they  conv«Mie  on  fu]l-Hed«red  holidays. 
However,  there  are  certain  other  holi- 
days, of  the  half-kept  kind,  such  as  local 
elections,  birthdays  of  national  worthies, 
reliprious  festivals  of  this  church  or  that; 
and  on  one  of  these  occasions,  when  eveji 
some  of  the  weary  Titans  of  finance  re- 
mainetl  at  home  to  comfort  their  detach<(l 
companions,  Weldon  was  able  to  obsene 
this  little  party  of  four  at  their  usual 
midday  meal. 

''What  do  you  make,  of  them?"  asked 
Cargill. 

Weldon  looked  them  over,  and  listened 
as  well  as  he  could  to  their  low,  casual, 
broken  talk. 

This  time  it  began  with  ward  politics, 
and  passed  on  to  a  defalcation  (which 
had  loomed  large  in  the  morning's  head- 
lines), and  switched  off  to  a  divorce  and 
murder  (which  had  loomed  still  larger), 
and  finally  died  away  on  a  "game"  in 
which  the  relative  merits  of  "  Mac  "  and 
"  Chick  "  came  up  for  discussion.  It  all 
seemed  like  the  talk  of  four  lonely  men 
who,  if  they  let  go  of  one  another,  let 
go  of  eveiything — the  talk  of  widowers 
and  bachelors,  without  home,  without 
womankind.  •'  If  I  should  come  to  this !" 
thought  Cargill. 

Weldon  wrinkled  his  brows.  "  The  dark 
one  w^ith  the  smoked  glasses,"  he  said,  "  is 


(•ai>able  of  something  better.  The  younu 
one  is  talking  just  to  staiul  in.  Th. 
plump  one  with  the  U^ard  doesn't  mind 
much — ho  is  merely  taking  his  thought- 
otT  other  things.  And  that  careless  jkm- 
son  with  the  mustache  and  the  soiled 
pufF-ti<^ — well,  he  is  half  outside  of  him- 
self; he  is  almost  playing  a  part." 

"  IIow  do  you  link  tlu^m  \ip^  Do  they 
all  work  in  one  st(»re  or  in  one  otficer' 

Welcbm  i>aused  and  then  shook  hi 
head.  "  Xo,"  lie  said,  slowly,  and  slx^ok 
bis  hea<l  again.  "  Your  little  gn3up  i- 
too  much  for  me,"  he  went  on;  *' I  can't 
unify  onr  friends  along  any  particular 
axis.  I  .'jhall  need  more  time.  For  tli.- 
present.  I  frankly  give  them  up." 

liut  he  was  to  know  them  all,  sep- 
arat<dy  and  conjointly — and  that  Ix'forr 
long. 

Th«'  holiday  past,  Truro  Cnrgill's  sense 
of  enforced  leisure  rose  up  against  him 
with  increase<l  cruelty.  Ever>'body  else 
was  busy;  he  alone  was  idle.  Some  work 
nuist  be  found;  soniebody  must  employ 
him.  Again  he  plunpnl  into  the  mael- 
strom of  the  business  centre;  day  after 
(iay  he  lunched  amidst  the  tumultuous 
loneliness  of  this  cafe  or  of  that.  He 
wrote  hopeful,  even  deceptive,  letters  to 
the  family,  back  in  A\'flyneville;  biit  the 
great  eonspiracy,  with  all  its  delays,  dis- 
af)pointments,  and  humiliations,  still  went 
on.  '^  You  are  an  outsider,"  the  big 
town  seemcfl  to  say;  "and  an  outsider 
\ou  must  remain."  He  became  angry, 
frightened,  desperate.  He  ranged  about 
in  good  weather  and  in  bad — and  the 
weather,  now,  was  chiefly  bad.  There 
came  a  week  of  raw  winds  and  of  driving 
rains.  Things  were  wet  overhead,  and 
wetter  underfoot.  Through  all  this  Car- 
gill  plunged  daily  on  his  desperate  quest, 
and  one  day  he  came  home  spent.  A  chill ; 
then  a  cough;  then  a  fever;  and  Weldon, 
coming  in  just  before  dinner,  found  him 
lying  on  his  bed. 


Hope 


f" 


ried       Weldon,       cheerily. 


"  There  is  an  opening — almost — in  our 
own  office.    Next  week  will  tell." 

Cargill  looked  at  him  with  a  dull  in- 
expressiveness,  and  placed  his  hand  on 
his  chest. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  cried  Weldon. 
He  laid  his  hand  on  his  friend's.  It  was 
hot.    And  on  his  forehead.    It  was  hotter. 

Weldon    ran    down-stairs   to   the   land- 
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lady.  ^^  I  have  been  worrying  about  Mr, 
Cargill  all  afternoon,*'  the  good  soul 
said,  slowly. 

''  Where  is  the  nearest  doctor  ?'' 

"  Well,  there  is  Doctor  Griswold.  He 
is  on  the  lirst  corner  beyond  the  Can- 
tabria — second  floor.  He  is  as  good  as 
any;  we  often  have  him  here." 

Weldon  recognized  Doctor  Griswold  at 
onoe — a  tall,  dark  man  with  hussar  whis- 
kers and  smoked  eye-glasses.  He  gravely 
put  on  his  hat  and  coat  without  loss  of 
time.  He  found  Cargill  passing  into  a 
semi-stupor.  ^'  1  ought  to  have  been 
called  before,"  he  said,  with  a  look  of  in- 
tense severity  at  Weldon  and  the  land- 
lady. "  Are  his  friends — -his  family — 
in  the  city?" 

"  They  live  two  hundred  miles  from 
here,"  Weldon  replied. 

^'  Telegraph  them.  They  could  come 
for—?" 

,  Weldon  stared  at  him  in  fear  and 
anguish.  "  Yes,  they  can  come  for — 
that,"  he  groaned,  youthfully  ready  to 
make  a  dash  at  the  worst. 

He  turned  his  face  away  and  looked 
into  the  wet  street.  On  the  corner  the 
hundred  metallic  bay-windows  of  the 
Cantabria  were  agleam,  and  in  its  restau- 
rant the  evening  carnival  of  wealth  and 
fashion  was  under  full  way. 

"  We  haven't  reached  ^  that '  yet,"  said 
the  doctor,  grimly.  He  took  out  a  pad 
and  wrote  a  prescription.  "  Have  this  put 
up  at  once.  At  the  same  time  get — "  He 
specified  this  thing,  that,  and  the  other. 

Weldon  Avent  out  with  the  slip.  At 
the  top  it  read,  "  J.  M.  Becker,  pharma- 
ceutical chemist  " — with  the  address. 
Becker  was  on  the  same  corner  with 
Griswold;  his  cheery  lights,  in  fact,  were 
just  beneath  the  doctor's  office. 

While  a  clerk  attended  to  his  needs, 
Weldon  perceived,  within  an  inner  room, 
a  plump,  straw-bearded  man  busy  with 
retorts  and  the  like;  awaiting  the  results 
of  some  involved  process,  he  thoughtfully 
rubbed  together  the  tips  of  his  thumb 
and  forefinger. 

In  the  morning,  with  another  prescrip- 
tion, Weldon  received  the  attention  of 
the  proprietor  himself. 

"  How  is  the  young  man  doing?"  asked 
Becker,  with  some  kindliness. 

"Badly,"  replied  Weldon,  with  the 
brevity  of  despair.     "  It's  hopeless." 


The  chemist  looked  mildly  into  the  dis- 
tance, rubbing  his  thumb  with  his  finger. 
"  I  can  help  you  in  other  ways,"  he  said, 
presently.     "  Call  on  me,  if  need  be." 

And  that  afternoon  Weldon  found 
himself,  a  hundred  yards  from  Becker's 
shop,  in  the  presence  of  Ira  T.  Bradbury, 
who  was  at  once  an  undertaker  and  the 
proprietor  of  a  liverj^-stable.  Bradbury 
had  a  broad,  sleek  face  and  a  boldly 
springing  black  mustache;  he  wore  a 
dusty  sack  coat  and  the  soiled  puff-tie 
that  poor  Cargill  had  noticed  on  more 
occasions  than  one.  But  his  manner  to- 
day was  not  out  of  harmony  with  the 
nature  of  Weldon's  errand;  it  was  pos- 
sible to  feel,  if  not  actually  see,  the  well- 
fitting  frock  coat  and  the  carefully  ar- 
ranged lawn  tie  which  were  to  be  worn 
day  after  to-morrow. 

"  In  case  you  order  a  carriage  or  so 
more  than  you  need,"  said  Bradbury, 
"  I  charge  only  half.  And  in  case  you 
should  want  flowers  .  .  ."  He  plucked  a 
card  from  a  pigeonhole, 

Weldon  took  the  card  with  an  inner 
groan.  "  I  called  it  a  ^  group,' "  he 
thought,  with  the  bitterness  of  the  novice 
face  to  face  with  organized  society ;  "  but 
I  might  have  called  it  a  ring."  He  read 
the  name  on  the  card :  "  Bernhard  L. 
W  altmann,  florist " ;  and  the  place  was 
on  the  next  corner  beyond.  He  knew 
already  who  Waltmann  would  be. 

The  sensitive,  blue-eyed  young  German 
came  forward  from  behind  his  palms, 
and  with  his  own  slender  fingers  wrapped 
up  Weldon's  modest  purchases.  Then 
he  opened  his  refrigerator  again  and 
took  a  small  bunch  of  flowers  out  of  a  vase 
in  one  corner.  "  From  me,  please,"  said 
Waltmann.  "He  was  a  pleasant-looking 
young  fellow,  and  I  had  always  meant  to 
speak  to  him  some  time  or  another." 

Mr.  Backer  met  Weldon  in  the^  street 
a  few  hours  before  the  funeral.  It  was 
like  enough  to  be  a  lonely  little  affair. 
His  experiments  had  been  successful. 
"  If  I  might  come  ?"  suggested  Becker. 

"  Do,"  replied  Weldon,  gratefully. 

Mr.  Bradbury  directed  the  event  in 
proper  costume  and  in  definitely  pon- 
tifical manner.  Just  as  the  carriages 
were-  collecting  in  the  street,  Mr.  Walt- 
mann himself  came  to  the  door  with  a 
large  wreath  for  the  belated  relatives  from 
Wayneville.    "  My  boy  is  so  busy  to-day," 
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►•iiiil  Mr.  VV'nltiiiniiii,  wfio  MM-miMl  nut  un-  c/f    pliy««ir'iiirit»    tm     niirh    (KTiinioiiM;     In, 

williiiir  to  ri'itiniii.  tiniMiiiioiiiii  lim)  ntrniii  ilcrliin**!  itm<lf,    m 

Two   of    tho   l)lotit|-trf*MiM><l    ]ii<lt<*«i    from  thi*  ii|»|Nr  floor,  mid   iIm*   Iiouhc  wom   in   : 

IIh'  ( *iiritnliriii,  who  IiikI  )iiMt>nii<lH  "on  llm  iMiiiif  wliicli  oiil>   iIm'  pn>iii|itrHt  nttcitti'M 

r<iii<l  "  firtil  wli(»N««  tiiiM*  wiin  not  tno  vrniiily  «'«miIi|  nlliiy. 

(M'ciipicMl,    wrn*    ill    iliwni't    nttiMidiiiu'r.  "Ali!"  thfioKlit  Wi'Mon.  MinootliiiiK  Im 

Tlw'v  cvcti  otr<'rc(|  to  Millar  n  li.viuii,  if  no  l»liick   kIovcn,  um   Iw^   look<'(l   out    frruii    ili< 

iiiiiMic  iiiiil  Ihi-ii  iirriiiiK<*d  f**r;  iiitd  n  Hnd-  wiiitiiiff    nirriafri';    "a    nMinion    indii'l 

(i\rf*\  (dd  ludy,  wlioH4'  jmir  wuh  ofdy  ^niy.  If*'   wiih   hut    ii   iM'^innor     only   oiio   niu 

lliiinkod    tlwiM,    wImmi     nil     wiih    ovi*r,    for  JMyond  poor  Truro,  who  had  iMVi«r  \tiy 

thi'ir  kindly  Myni[»nlliy.  nl   nil;  nnd  thn  «w'lidiirity  of  tin-  workin  - 

•IihI  an  IIm*  few  cnrrin^i'M  were  lillinf,r  lip  dny    world    now   raiiM*    to    him    with   o\'  ' 

nnd  drivinic  nwiiy,  mid«'r  Mr.   Hriidhiiry*K  >v'lM'liniiiK  fom*.     Should   In-  liirnM<«If  « 

»|iiirt.    hilt    ixiMTt    dirrrtion,    a    tiill.    diirk  1m  Ip  knit  Hiirdi  a  rut,  tvt'r  iMilir  tho  wiirp 

niiin.    with    Im^Hnr    uhinkirM    and    Mrnokid  mid    woof  of  Moinr  rxti-nckd   mid   rflicimt 

cyn  j^lnHH4'«4,    Mlid     nnohtriiHivoly     into    tho  fahri*!?     "llow    wjdl    our   «|iiiirt«'ttr    work 

lioiftM'.       hoctor    (irinwold     wan    can-fiilly  toj^rtlu^r,"  In-  nmrnmnd  to  hiniMilf ;  "  luiw 

AtTiu'iii^r  hiniMidf,  im  in  tho  dcH.>oroufi  wont  fiiioly  tlnir  fiMir  part^^  hlnid!" 
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Wl    ,  I  »   I  fill   ill.'  «  iMt.  mid  a   vvrl,  rmii   Ijilliiij^, 
A     liflr    lliiil     MioM'M    with    iiinjiMy    force, 
AiixioiiM    Iiijj:^    with     hoiirnr    viricrK    nillinj^. 
l.<wid«n     wntrrs    thiil    hIiow    no    coiirMi-. 

W'rl     liiiirk     wli;ir\<'>     with    '^iipprrv     ll«M»niij.^  ^. 

|',..\c  ,    iihd     l.:irn!       iti     l<.iif/    d«lih'H; 
AiiclioriMl     vi'hhi'Im     iIiiiI      ilniiii     nl     tlwir     \\\>><>t  wir  \ 

Ifc'.lli'MM    wiih-r^    liippiiij.''    iIm-    pilr  . 

W'iimI     fn. Ill    llir    .  ji    I.    iiimI    llir    .lr«iir    dimi    Im-jiI  iii».r, 
'I'lic    lliirk    MiiinKr    hoviTM    iiiid    MctllcH    low; 

I'lir   mid    iiwiiy    me    iIm*    ImoyK    n-pi'iiliiiK 
Soli'iiiM    wiiniiiiK^^,    Mlcndy    mid    hIow. 

Oniy  IhmmIc.I    liiiiiir|i<' .    m    loiij-    row  t    i.wiiyiiiK. 

Sloop;    nnd    !,rlioon.T  .    llnil     r.M-K    mi     tin-    lid.-; 
\;ilrd     ni:i    I       llicir    Hlininivii    ImI  riiy  i  n^'. 

W'hirliii/'^     \v;ili  MM    n^.iiiiiHl     tin*    nidr. 

Wind    iVniii    llic    <-;r;l.    iiimI    ii    .•hill    liiin    diilliiif-: 

(  )\<r-    III.'    ••il  V     mi    ly    iind    f^i'iiy  ; 
Out     III     III.      ..prii     llir    :i.-ii     I'o/-';    lifliiif^ 

And    lii.liiif    III.'    In.-c    <d'    III.'    Mill.n    hny. 


The    Perpetual    Poor 

jiv  NofiKN'r  w,  iii<ui<:i<}<: 

I'oniicilv  ('.(.'iicral   AhcuL  <.I    tlir   N<'W    Y..ilv   A:;;;(>(i;i,l,i..n   \<,\    I  iii|.i.  .vmr,   lli.'  ('.  .ii.l  iliuii  ..I    \\\<-   I'nnr 

MV    ^ood     fri<ii(I,    llic    (listiriKuiHlicd  iMiildin/^-M  lini  ,li<(l,  lie  cnllcd   lii;i  <-;in'i}i/':<', 

iiivcnior    :nid     iiuimi  I'sk;!  iircr,    li;id  :«iid   \v(i  drovr  ;d(>ii/«;  (Ik-  wliilc/  SLmI,<'   n.jid 

r.-lircd    from    I  Ik;    iriiiiia^iuncnl,   of  l<»     lii;'    ;':i':i*'i"ii;^     lilllc     iiiniii'ioii     <mi     IJk; 

his    business,    .yicldiii;^"    Ids    (taptalncy    lo  l)l<>HH()in.-Hl.n'vvii    hill.      Luxurious    l*<-,rsimi 

tlu;    disciplined    snlnricd    sfnfV    of    a    cor-  I'ugH,   woven    lo    ^^vArv   jiflcr    fiivoriio   dc- 

r)orati()Il.       Ml     IIh-     da.vs     ;dicad     of     his  signs,   ])r.)I<c    I  he,    fnll    of   our    f'.otsteps   tlH 

viKorouM    prime     were    to     hv,    d<;vole(|     lo  we,  en ic red.     W<5  s<'l,l,lo<l  down  in  dexip,  (^otri- 

Ihc  dishurs(;nienl  of  Ins  very  considerahle  rorial)le   chairs   and   our   lalk    ran    li|y:h(ly 

lorfune;      his      principal      scl  r-iiidul^'eiH!<'-  l,o  poel,ry  jhhII  In;  t',<'iil  ha-  arl,M.     liul,  more 

was     hereai'lcr     lo     he     (Im-     heslowal     of  suhsiaidial  tnuU-erH  Moon  won  our  aM/cnl, ion. 
niaK'riificu'Ut  alms.  Wn    diHCUHH(!d    (Irsl,    (he    a<hMini;(l,ral  ion 

Tlie    ar(l(;nt    youth    of    1  he    man    hia/ed  of  ihe  rising' "  Home/'  and  Ihen  the  tnan- 

iip    a^ain    as    lie    unfoldcMJ    the   p.lorioiisly  a/^cment   of   tlu^   ^nviat   cfiaritahh^   mr.'wXy 

humanitarian     projod     (h;d      I     had    (•om<',  ('»    whosc^    koepin;^-    he    had    (Ntcrtrnncd    to 

to    discuss    with    liim.       The    s<*liem<;    liad  eid  rust    it. 

iKi^^uri   willi  tlie  coideniplaled  (jxpenditure  Al    this   point   tli<;   wel/dd,  (d"  tho   thcmr 

of  some   $ri(),()()();    I  hen    the    idea   liad   oc-  <'onv(!rt(!d    our   (conversation    for    a,    si)a(!c 

(burred   of   makln^j:   Ihe   'MIome"   a   beau-  into     monolo^';u(;.       Am     the    salaried     ex- 

tifid    and    worthy    memorial    of    a    dearly  e«'utlve  (d'  llu;  Mo<dety,   I    wa,M  in   a,  certain 

iieloved   mother,  with  th(^  result  I  hat  fifty  sense  his  JmsincfMS  Iieut<5nard/,  and   he  waM, 

thousand   had  ^radiudly  moiird-cd   lo   half  <a,rnestly    (•omcerned    to    p\You\u\    me    well 

a  million.  in    the    haHi(;    r)rin(afdeM    of    what    he    wr 

As  we  walki'd  about  tli<'  aniph;  grounds,  /';ard(;d    an    Honiid    and    efllcic^fd,    buHrnciHH. 

snugly    nestled    amid    undulating,    wood-  His    couuHel    I,    have    treaHured    not    ordy 

clad  hills,  th(!  model  i)Iant  Hjiran/jf  uf)  like  hecauHf^  of  Ihe  hi^li-nnnrhid  |>urpoH(^  that 

(Jamelot    to    the    music;    of    his    ma^iiaril-  |)romf)t<!d   it,   but  (iSfMiejally  hecauHo  It  ho 

mouH   vision.  we,l[  exf)n!HHed  the  ()olicy  thai  haH  created 

The  ''Jlome"  was  to  be  as   [)(;rfer;t  In  America'ii     (coloMsal      fortunes,     her     un 

i!  ;    utilitarian    ap[)oiritmontH    aw    sclr^mce  f)r(;codeut(!d    |>bIlunthror»Ie;',,   and    her    im 

could    make    it,    and    was    to    he    adorrad  <:ount<!d   multitud<-  of  broken   and    wasted 

f)esides   with  all   the  beauty   that   art,   in-  human     be,Int!;;i     the    twili/'.ht    arrrncs    (d' 

H[)ired  by  a  loving  memory,  could  Ixjstow.  her  iVa-fXitual   Poor. 

I   was  llstenln^^  witfi   adrrdrallon,   when  li'i;^.   fn'e(u:i(!   w(»rdM    I   <lo   not  r)ret<aid   to 

a    sudden     flood     of    emotirui     inferrur>ted  remerrd^.^r,    but    thrir    Ird.rtreHtinK  g'iHt    rar. 

Ihe,    u<><><\    man's    rliap.sody.       Looking    u\>,  as     follows:    "Don't    <;mploy    old    peop^^ 

I     found     Ills     wid(r,    tfjar-brlrmrdn^    ey<!M  We,ed  out  thow;,  old  and  y(amK,  who  can't 

KllHteninK  toward   a    lltlh'  vv>u\i  of  tenrv-  keep  tfie  pac,e,  and  l-hoHc  wlio  I'all  to  work 

.•fient   mot}j(;rs,    who   sat   on    the   [)orc,h   of  In   fjerfect  accord  with  yon.     fn   biiHineHH, 

the.      (;xperlm<!rjtal      "  Ilnrrx; "      waf,chln(';  tfie    be;}t    fnana)i?;e,r    Ih    th<?    man    who    gt^tH 

Jbeir  babies  and  hlnKln^'  co/Jly.  the    wfiok-,    pfoduc,t    out    of    tfie    ma(rfilne 

"See,"    he    exclaimed,    in    a    voice    like  H'il<',kr;;',t.     Ttierc   will    he   b<-,tl,er  macfiines 

a    HupprcHHcd     hallelujah,    "what     hafHii  on     \.\u;    fnarket     (o  inorrow.       'Don't     be 

nr-f^,H!      You    wouldn't   rr;co^ni/(t   them    for  cau/^jd.  with  junk  (ai  your  hands,'  \    \m>A 

Ihe  :ame  creatur(;s  who  (;ame  here,  hanJIy  to   inre,   m,y    foreman;  '  uM(;  the  machines 

le,n     days     a^o,"     Ik;     presently     observed,  up,    tfK;n     Hcraf)    tfK;m.'       So     witfi     men. 

"tfa-y   are   so    wonderfully   cfian^c^td."  'I'fiey  are  at   their  fK;Mt    from   (UKhte.-n   m- 

Our     Inspection     of     ihe,     jj;roijnrJ;;     and  tlir:reaf>(ajl,H    U>    forly    *>v    forty  five.      Oct 
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their  full  labor  i^roHiict  out  of  tlu^ui 
quickly.  Remcinber  that  business  has  no 
room  for  sentiment.  Set  the  pace,  drive 
your  workers  hard,  use  them  up  (piiek — 
then  scrap  them!  It  must  be  done  to 
succeed.  New  men  are  being  born  every 
day,  and  will  be  knockiucr  at  your  door 
to-morrow." 

And  hardly  an  hour  before  his  heart 
had  overtlown  with  pity  for  a  handful 
of  destitute  working-men's  wives  whose 
babies  his  bounty  had  for  the  moment 
saved  from  starvation! 

Yet  only  gross  injustice  would  sug- 
gest hypocrisy.  This  excellent  man,  half 
recumbent  on  his  coucli  as  lie  addressed 
me,  did  not  for  an  instant  see  the  con- 
nection between  the  common  sh<»rt- 
sighted  practice  of  grinding  out  men's 
lives  for  (piick  profits  and  the  little  com- 
pany of  tenement  mothers  over  there  at 
the  "Home."  He  was  not  only  an  ablo, 
vigorous,  intelligent  man,  but  a  sincerely 
lovable,  affectionate,  large-hearted,  and 
magnanimous  man   as  well. 

Only,  he  was  essentially  of  a  generation 
tiiat  is  passing — a  generation  of  captains 
who  waged  ruthless  competitive  war  upon 
one  another  at  the  head  of  their  own 
hard-driven  troops,  and  who  have  left  us 
on  the  one  hand  a  few  colossal  fortiuic^, 
with  a  few  unprecedented  philanthropic 
foundations,  and  on  the  other  our  nat- 
ural resources  impaired,  our  forests  de- 
spoiled, our  mines  gutted,  our  virgin  top- 
soil,  built  up  by  slow  nature  in  the 
course  of  geologic  ages,  dumped  into  the 
sea  at  the  rate  of  a  billion  or  more  H;ons 
each  year  by  our  ruined  and  neglected 
rivers,  and  an  annual  roll  of  650.000 
preventable  deaths — more  by  a  hundred 
thousand  than  perished  on  the  field  from 
disease  and  wounds  combined.  North  and 
South,  during  the  four  and  a  half  years 
of  the  Civil  War — together  vrith  a  sick 
list,  equally  preventable,  that  year  in, 
year  out,  day  after  day,  and  hourly,  never 
drops  below  3,000,000! 

And  just  as  my  large-hearted  friend 
saw  no  connection  between  his  policy  of 
scrapping  human  beings  for  the  sake  of 
quick  profits  and  his  little  group  of 
working-men's  wives  too  poor  to  nourish 
their  children,  so  business  in  the  nation  at 
large  has  been  oblivious  of  or  indifferent 
io  the  connection  between  the  common 
practice    of    discarding    men    like    worn- 


out  or  brokoii  luachinos  and  the  ever- 
swelling  multitude  of  spiritually  and 
physically  niaini<'d  creatures  who  day 
after  day  jHuir  through  the  doors  of  our 
courts  and  benevolent  societies,  and  in 
years  of  prosperity  and  panic  alike  keep 
our  almshouses,  jails,  charity  hospital-, 
and  reformatories  crowded  with  human 
wrecks.  It  has  been  chrapcr  to  scraji  men 
than  to  save  them. 

Even  among  professional  phihmthro- 
l)ists  it  is  not  generally  realized  how  lit- 
erally the  phrase  "  scrap  them  "  has  ai)- 
l>lied  to  our  traditional  methods  of  dis- 
posing of  the  industrially  maimed  and 
unfit.  For  many  generations  our  practice 
has  been  not  unlike  that  of  the  Romans, 
wlio  exposed  their  aged  and  infirm 
slaves  to  death  by  the  elements  upon  an 
island  in  tlH»  Tilx'r.  Take,  for  exam])lc. 
the  early  histor\'  of  New  York's  greatest 
l)ublie  charity,  Bellevue  Hospital,  which 
during  a  considerable  part  of  last  cen- 
tury was  the  general  city  poorhouse. 
"  There,"  the  records  of  the  institution 
tell  us,  "  in  buildings  intended  for  gen- 
eral almshouse  administration,  were  con- 
gregated in  one  sickening  mass  the  desti- 
tute, the  prisoners,  the  victims  of  all 
forms  of  infectious  and  contagious  dis- 
ease, the  insane,  and  the  sick  dependent 
children  of  the  city."  And  how  truly 
that  "  sickening  mass  "  was  regarded  as 
merely  a  scrap-heap  the  care  of  the  in- 
mates bears  witness.  In  the  midst  of  the 
glorious  Sixties,  when  the  nation  was 
dflame  for  the  abolition  of  African 
slaverj',  an  epidemic,  due  to  the  complete 
lack  of  all  sanitary  arrangements,  raged 
in  Bellevue.  "The  patients,"  relates  a 
visiting  physician,  "had  been  removed 
to  one  of  the  garret-like  wards  imme- 
diately beneath  the  roof.  The  shingles 
were  broken,  and  the  beds,  on  account 
of  the  great  number  of  victims,  had  to 
be  placed  so  closely  that  the  drip-pans, 
which  were  employed  to  catch  the  floods 
of  rain,  could  no  longer  be  kept  on  the 
floor,  but  were  placed  upon  the  beds. 

"  The  treatment  consisted  chiefly  of 
stimulation,  and  the  raw  ward  whiskey 
was  used  for  this  purpose.  On  one  oc- 
casion, in  the  "dead  of  winter,  I  visited 
the  ward,  and  ordered  an  increased  ra- 
tion of  toddy  for  all  the  patients  because 
of  the  extreme  cold.  There  were  no  suit- 
able means  of  heating  the  garret.     Early 
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\he  next  morning,  fearful  that  disaster 
might  have  overtaken  my  patients,  I  rose 
and  struggled  to  the  hospital  through  a 
blinding  blizzard  which  had  been  raging 
since  the  afternoon  before.  On  climbing 
the  last  steps  and  opening  the  creaking 
door,  I  encountered  a  horrible  sight. 
My  two  nurses — foul,  debauched,  peni- 
tentiary prisoners — lay  in  a  drunken 
stupor  upon  the  floor.  Snow  had  drifted 
in  through  the  rifts  in  the  rotten  roof 
and  lay  in  great  white  sheets  about  the 
room.  It  covered  the  dirt.  On  some  of 
the  beds  it  had  been  in  part  brushed  away 
by  the  dying  patients.  On  twelve  beds 
its  surface  was  unbroken.  The  nurses  had 
drunk  their  patients'  liquor,  and  during 
the  night  twelve  victims  had  died." 

That,  to  be  sure,  was  in  1863,  but  in 
1893  the  conditions  from  the  point  of 
view  of  human  conservation  had  not 
essentially  altered.  Great  changes  had 
been  wrought  in  the  construction  and 
medical  administration  of  Bellevue  prop- 
er— owing  primarily  to  the  fact  that  the 
clinical  value  of  the  patients  for  medical 
.instruction  had  become  fully  realized, 
and  a  medical  school  had  accordingly  been 
established  to  educate  young  physicians 
and  nurses  for  medical  practice  among 
the  more  fortunate — and  other  hospital 
and  almshouse  buildings  had  been  added 
to  the  equipment  of  the  Department  of 
Charities  and  Correction;  but  so  far  as 
the  business  intelligence  of  the  city  at 
large  was  concerned  the  public  hospitals, 
almshouses,  and  prisons  continued  to  be 
regarded — as  they  unhappily  are  to  a 
great  extent  even  to-day — as  the  scrap- 
heap  of  the  industrially  maimed  and  un- 
fit. For  instance,  the  generally  accepted 
index  to  the  value  which  a  community 
sets  upon  human  life  is  the  infant  death 
rate;  consider  how  the  poor  of  New  York 
must  have  been  prized  when  as  late  as 
1897  the  mortality  among  the  babies  re- 
ceived at  the  public  Infants'  Hospital 
actually  rose  from  ninety-eight  and 
ninety-nine  per  cent,  in  1895  and  1896 
to  the  horrible  maximum  of  one  hundred 
per  cent,  in  1897!  Indeed,  in  1900  cer- 
tain nurses  in  Bellevue  Plospital  were  in- 
dicted by  the  Grand  Jury  for  man- 
slaughter in  the  first  degree  for  cruelties, 
resulting  in  death,  inflicted  upon  one 
of  the  patients,  and  this  same  Grand 
Jury    brought     a    presentment    directed 
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against  the  management  of  the  hospital 
and  censured  the  medical  board.  There 
was  no  lack  of  petty  model  homes  and 
the  like  in  and  about  New  York,  but  then 
as  now  they  were  designed  rather  for  the 
delight  and  consolation  of  the  charitable 
than  for  comprehensive  human  economy. 

But  within  the  last  decade  or  so  a 
radically  different  spirit  has  begun  to  be 
manifest  in  the  administration  of  our 
charitable  institutions.  There  has  been 
a  noteworthy  development  of  humani- 
tarian sentiment,  largely  guided  by  the 
influence  of  "  preventive ''  medicine ;  but 
by  far  the  most  important  and  hopeful 
factor  in  the  transformation  that  is  all 
too  slowly  but  none  the  less  certainly 
taking  place  is  the  recent  awakening  of 
the  keener  business  intelligence  of  the 
community  to  the  threatened  deteriora- 
tion of  our  industrial  army  and  to  the 
impending  danger  of  an  inadequate  labor 
supply.  As  the  result  of  our  age-long 
practice  of  grinding  out  lives  for  quick 
profits  and  of  "  congregating  in  one 
sickening  mass  the  destitute,  the  crim- 
inal, the  diseased,  the  insane,  and  the 
dependent  children,"  physical  and  mental 
degeneracy  is  startlingly  on  the  increase, 
and  in  addition  the  hosts  of  the  unem- 
ployable— men  and  women  who  have  been 
so  long  without  regular  work,  or  shelter,  or 
food  that  vagrancy  has  become  a  chronic 
disease  with  them — are  steadily  swelling. 

The  attention  of  the  English-speaking 
world  is  to-day  fixed  on  Great  Britain's 
experimental  programme  of  social  legis- 
lation, a  programme  that  embraces  pen- 
sions for  old  age,  insurance  against  in- 
dustrial accidents  and  occupational  dis- 
eases, the  establishment  of  national 
em.ployment  bureaus,  and  the  complete 
reconstruction  of  the  English  Poor  Law. 
The  elements  of  this  programme  had  been 
urged  by  a  group  of  humanitarian  en- 
thusiasts for  decades,  but  had  been 
brushed  aside  by  the  "  practical "  men  of 
England  until  the  time  of  the  Boer  war, 
when  the  recruiting  officers  found  that 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
British  youth  were  undersized  physically 
and  mentally,  and  the  degeneracy  was 
rotting  the  national  fibre.  For  more  than 
a  century  English  captains  of  industry, 
heedless  of  social  consequences,  had  been 
grinding  out  the  lives  of  working  men, 
women,    and   children    for   quick   profits, 
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until  the  war  showed  the  nation  that  both 
her  military  and  commercial  supremacy 
were  in  peril.  Then  th^^  'jrovernment 
initiated  a  reform. 

To-day  there  are  signi?  iliat  the  busi- 
ness intelligence  of  America  is  bein^' 
prompted,  by  a  group  of  similar  dis- 
coveries, to  undertake,  on  its  own  ac- 
count, a  similar  programme  for  the  con- 
servation of  the  physical  efficiency  of  our 
industrial  army. 

Our  greatest  temptation  to  prodigality 
in  the  use  of  our  labor  supply  has  been 
the  short-sighted  notion  that  our  store 
of  immigrant  labor  was  inexhaustible, 
that  Europe  would  indefinitely  furnish  us 
with  new  workers  more  rapidly  than  busi- 
ness could  absorb  them  or  use  them  up; 
but  to-day  the  supply  of  efficient  immi- 
grant labor  is  visibly  approaching  ex- 
haustion. Germany,  for  example,  that 
once  poured  thousands  of  sturdy  mechan- 
ics into  our  factories,  has  herself  become 
an  importer  of  labor  and  is  sending  us 
practically  no  workers  at  all.  (Just  as 
I  write  this  sentence  the  papers  bring  the 
report  that  "  according  to  the  State  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  one  out  of  every  four 
immigrants  is  found  to  be  undesirable," 
due,  it  is  said,  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
drained  Europe  to  its  southeastern  most 
dregs.)  Furthermore,  in  spite  of  our  dis- 
graceful neglect  of  vital  statistics — the 
national  census  report  on  the  proportion 
of  children  in  our  total  population  be- 
gins with  the  confession  that  our  na- 
tional birth  rate  is  completely  unknown — 
a  number  of  special  investigators  have 
made  it  scientifically  certain  that  our 
birth  rate,  like  that  of  France  and  all 
other  European  countries,  is  steadily  fall- 
ing. And,  finally,  as  the  most  ominous 
consequence  of  our  fatuous  policy  of 
social  neglect,  physical  and  mental  de- 
generacy, with  concomitant  vagrancy 
and  crime,  are,  as  already  observed,  fast 
increasing. 

From  many  points  of  view  these  facts 
are  of  immense  importance  to  business; 
for  although  we  are  not  a  military  na- 
tion, we  are  engaged  in  a  world-wdde 
war  for  commercial  supremacy  whose 
successful  issue  depends  absolutely  upon 
the  health  and  vigor  and  loyalty  of  our 
lab#ring  class. 

Accordingly,  as  (through  splendid  en- 
dowments)    the    keen,    far-seeing    intel- 


ligence of  our  corporations  makes  itself 
increasingly  felt,  the  executive  officers  of 
both  our  public  and  private  charities  are 
less  and  less  concerned  with  providing 
*' int-eresting  cases"  for  the  ten-o'clock 
edification  of  ladies'  and  gentlemen's  ad- 
visory committcH^>s  or  for  stocking  kindly 
conceived  though  ineffectual  memorial 
homes,  and  are  more  and  more  concerned 
with  the  business-like  i)roblenis  of  human 
eouservation — the  elimination  of  degen- 
erates, and  the  development  of  the  latent 
industrial  power  of  that  abandoned  and 
submerged  group  whom,  beyond  casting 
them  the  crumbs  from  our  tables,  we 
have  heretofore  not  considered  worth 
bothering  about.  These  '*  biological  engi- 
nci'rs."  as  the  salaried  officials  of  organ- 
ized charity  are  sometimes  called,  are 
to-day  approaching  our  vast  human  scrap- 
heai)s  in  much  the  same  spirit  of  dis- 
interested scientific  economy  as  that  of 
the  civil  and  mining  engineers,  for  ex- 
ample, whom  our  great  corporations  are 
everywhere  employing  to  eliminate  waste 
of  all  kinds — to  reclaim  the  water-power 
of  our  neglected  streams,  to  drain  the 
fertile  beds  of  swamps,  and  to  rework  the 
great  culm-banks  that  the  passing  prod- 
igal generation  piled  up  in  mountains  of 
waste  at  the  mouths  of  a  hundred  mines. 

The  programme  of  human  conservation 
as  it  slowly  l)egins  to  appear  involves  the 
]>hysical  and  medical  care  of  school- 
children, the  anti-tuberculosis  campaign, 
the  campaign  for  the  reduction  of  infant 
mortality,  and  scores  of  other  shrewdly 
considered  activities.  I  wish  to  illustrate 
its  spirit  by  reference  to  the  plans  for 
the  elimination  or  redemption  of  those 
two  classes  that  have  been  regarded  tradi- 
tionally as  the  types  of  the  predestined 
or  Perpetual  Poor — ^the  idiot  or  feeble- 
minded, and  the  vagrant  beggar  or  tramp. 

How  our  sins  of  omission  are  visited 
upon  us  from  generation  to  generation! 
Until  a  few  years  ago — for  the  most  part 
even  to-day — our  treatment  of  the  maun- 
dering idiot,  like  our  treatment  of  the 
crippled  and  sick,  was  to  cast  him  away 
in  the  almshouse,  as  industrially  unfit, 
or  to  let  him  drift  at  large  in  the  slums. 
How  well  I  remember  "  Crazy  Sam,"  the 
common  jest  of  the  neighborhood  where 
I  was  reared.  It  was  every  one's  privilege 
to  badger  and  besot  the  pitiable  fellow 
for    the    highly    appreciated    delight    of 
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watching  his  idiot  antics.  When  he 
ceased  to  amuse  or  grew  violent  and  be- 
came a  nuisance,  he  was  locked  up  in  jail 
or  "  reformed  '^  on  the  stone-pile.  Unfor- 
tunately none  who  laughed  had  the  sense 
to  perceive  the  vengeance  he  had  the 
power  to  wreak  through  his  progeny. 
The  most  notorious  and  costly  criminals 
of  our  day  trace  their  origin  to  such 
mental  defectives  as  Sam.  Thirty-seven 
per  cent,  of  the  young  men  in  our  State 
reformatory  are  "  queer,"  as  they  say, 
"  in  their  minds."  A  few  months  ago 
a  committee  with  which  I  am  associated 
sent  an  investigator  to  the  State  reforma- 
tory for  women.  We  had  been  earnestly 
assured  that  none  of  these  "  convicts " 
required  custodial  care;  that  they  were 
simply  bad,  not  diseased.  Yet  of  the 
three  hundred  women  observed  by  the 
investigator,  thirty-nine  proved  to  ^dc 
mentally  defective,  and  of  these  thirty- 
nine,  fifty-four  per  cent,  were  mothers, 
and  forty-six  per  cent,  mothers  of  il- 
legitimate children.  These  wretched  im- 
beciles had  been  imprisoned  for  every 
conceivable  crime  from  disorderly  con- 
duct to  manslaughter. 

About  four  years  ago  the  educational 
authorities  of  New  York  City  began  the 
systematic  organization  of  the  so-called 
ungraded  classes.  These  classes,  made  up 
exclusively  of  mentally  abnormal  and 
feeble-minded  children,  already  have  a 
membership  of  eighteen  hundred,  and 
the  authorities  are  convinced  that  the 
city  contains  at  least  twice  eighteen  hun- 
dred more.  In  1907  the  Governor  of  New 
York  appointed  a  commission  empowered 
among  other  things  to  ascertain  the  ex- 
tent of  feeble-mindedness  in  the  State. 
After  searching  inquiry  this  commission 
reported  that  the  degenerate  population 
of  New  York,  like  that  of  the  nation,  was 
steadily  increasing,  that  we  had  at  least 
20,000  mental  defectives,  and  that  ap- 
proximately 17,000  of  these  were  huddled 
in  common  almshouses  with  the  aged, 
the  sick  and  infirm,  or  permitted  to  drift 
unprotected  at  large. 

It  seems  trite  to  refer  to  the  often- 
repeated  history  of  the  Tribe  of  Ishmael, 
and  yet  the  significance  of  the  figures  just 
quoted  would  be  lost  to  many  readers 
without  it. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  John  Ish- 
mael, a  mental  stray,  came  to  this  country 


from  England.  Dr.  Oscar  G.  McCuUoch, 
of  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  has  traced  a 
fraction  of  his  descendants — thirty  fam- 
ilies out  of  a  possible  two  hundred  and 
fifty.  Concerning  these  he  reports  that 
'^  there  is  one  continuous  history  cover- 
ing a  period  of  forty-eight  years,  touch- 
ing almost  every  known  crime,  and  in- 
volving no  less  than  five  thousand  de- 
generates of  all  sorts  and  kinds.  Think  of 
seventeen  thousand  Ishmaels  adrift  in  one 
State  and  of  their  effect  upon  the  health 
and  vigor  of  our  industrial  army ! 

But  under  the  influence  of  the  new 
spirit  of  human  conservation,  a  vigorous 
campaign  is  on  for  the  protection  of  our 
labor  supply  against  the  contamination 
of  this  degenerate  group;  last  year  New 
York  State  purchased  a  splendid  tract  of 
some  two  thousand  acres  where  a  colony 
is  to  be  established  to  supplement  the 
first  experimental  colony  established  fif- 
teen years  ago,  for  the  permanent  segre- 
gation, under  medical  advice  and  control, 
of  the  incurably  feeble-minded,  especial- 
ly of  New  York  City,  and  plans  are  on 
foot  for  creating  an  intimate  connection 
between  the  "  ungraded  classes "  in  the 
public  schools  and  Letchworth  Village, 
as  the  colony  is  called,  so  that  these  dan- 
gerous though  innocent  creatures  may 
be  protected  from  abuse  by  society,  and 
may  at  the  same  time  be  restrained  from 
further  cankering  our  working  class 
through  the  destructive  multiplication  of 
their  degenerate  and  corrupting  progeny. 

Like  plans  are  under  way  looking  to 
the  elimination  or  redemption  of  our  vast 
numbers  of  vagrants  and  tramps.  To-day 
these  pariahs  are  cast  on  the  scrap-heap 
or  set  adrift  with  other  dependent  poor 
under  the  ignorant  or  blind  notion  that 
they  are  voluntarily  unemployed,  shiftless, 
and  bad. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  va- 
grants and  "  bums "  are  almost  entire- 
ly the  products  of  social  neglect  and  in- 
dustrial mismanagement.  At  the  tenth 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Civic 
Federation,  a  manufacturer  told  the  fol- 
lowing story :  "  In  our  soldering  depart- 
ment the  conditions  have  been  unhealth- 
ful  for  many  years.  The  atmosphere  is 
heavy  constantly  with  the  fumes  arising 
from  the  contact  of  hot  soldering-irons 
with  the  acid  flux  used.     As  a  result  it 
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lias  always  Ijecii  a  problem  with  us  to 
keep  the  force  constant  in  this  depart- 
ment. We  have  been  compelled  to  hire 
as  high  as  225  men  in  a  vcar  to  keep 
a  force  of  seventy-five  to  eighty  at  work. 
We  have  been  aware  that  the  men  were 
leaving  the  service  because  of  the  ini- 
healthful  conditions,  but  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  improvement  seemed  in- 
surmountable until  we  determined  to 
find  a  way.  As  the  result  of  a  few 
wcels  of  stucli/,  Ave  are  now  preparing  to 
install  an  exhaust  system  that  will 
represent  an  investment  of  not  io  exceed 
$1,200,  that  will  result  in  making  the 
force  in  this  department  fifty  per  cent, 
more  constant,  which  in  turn  will  fully 
cover  the  investment  we  are  making." 
For  many  years  this  manufacturer,  be- 
cause it  liad  seemed  cheaper  to  "  use 
men  up  quick  and  .scrap  them"  than 
to  invest  $1,200  in  a  simple  imi)rovement, 
had  been  sending  hundreds  of  men  and 
their  families  adrift  to  become  deserters, 
and  beggai-s,  and  eventually  "  bums.'' 

The  Russell  Sage  Foundation  recently 
published  a  report  covering  among  other 
things  the  stability  of  employment  in 
several  typical  American  industries. 
"  The  superintendent  of  a  mining  prop- 
erty," the  report  states,  "  insisted  on  the 
amazing  figures  of  5,000  hired  during 
the  year  to  maintain  a  force  of  1,000. 
The  largest  operator  of  the  district 
thought  this  too  high,  but  said  that 
2.000  hirings  in  a  year  for  1,000  jx^r- 
manent  positions  was  not  an  exaggerated 
index  of  labor's  mobility.  The  employ- 
ment bureau  of  a  huge  machine-works 
hired  21,000  men  and  women  during  the 
year  to  keep  up  a  force  of  10,000." 

It  is  such  wasteful  mismanagement  as 
this  that  fills  our  city's  slums  with  de- 
moralized human  wrecks.  Individual  em- 
ployers are  interested  in  men  while  they 
are  able-bodied  enough  to  yield  a  profit  on 
their  wages;  when  they  have  been  crip- 
pled, the  temptation  is  to  discard  them, 
thus  adding  demoralization  to  disability. 
In  1909  the  Governor  of  New  York 
appointed  a  commission  to  inquire, 
among  other  matters,  into  the  extent 
of  human  waste  in  the  industries  of 
the  State.  Upon  thorough  inquiry  the 
commission  reported :  "  We  must  con- 
clude that  the  22,722  reported  acci- 
dents  of    employment    in    1908    [a   year 


when,    owing   to   general    unemployment, 
ilu'      niiinbir      of      industrial      accidents 
\sa>    abiinrnially    low]    were   but    a    small 
proportion      of     the     total      number     of 
such     accidents     occurring     during     the 
year."      AIoreoviT,    ihe    investigations    of 
the    conunission    showed    that    the   wages 
of   a    great    majority   of  the    industrially 
injured   had  not  l)ecn   sufficient   to  cover 
the  "risk  of  employment,''  as  it  is  called 
— that    is,    not    sufficient    to    enable    the 
workers     either    to     save    money,    or    to 
insure     themselvi's     and     their     families 
against     accident;     and     it     was    further 
^hown    that    under   our    Kmployers'    Lia- 
bility   law    only    a    ])itial)le    fraction    re- 
ceived   adeciuate    damages,    and    that    *'  a 
largo  proportion  of  those  injured  and  iIk' 
dependents    of    those    killed    got    nothing 
or  next  to  nothing."     What  then  becomes 
of  thom  and  their  families^     ''With  the 
nmjor  i)art  of  their  incomes  cut  oil,"  the 
commission  explains,  "  the  injured  work- 
men's  family,   especially   in   the   case   of 
serious  and  fatal  accidents,  must  depend 
upon    the   work    of   women    and    children 
or  upon   the   assistance   of   relatives   and 
friends,    must    reduce    their   standard    of 
living   to    the    detriment    of   health,    ami 
must    often    become    destitute    and    de- 
ix?ndent    upon   charity.      That    these   are 
the    actual    results    of   the    situation    our 
inquiry  has  proved."     In  short,  they  are 
driven  forth  on  the  downward  road  that 
leads  to  the  shuns  and  the  bread  line. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  all  the 
flotsam  and  jetsam  of  our  great  cities 
are  the  victims  of  industrial  accident.  I 
do  mean,  however,  that  no  one  who  has 
mingled  with  the  men  in  the  bread  lines 
or  with  the  demoralized  creatures  in  the 
almshousos  and  jails  can  miss  the  con- 
clusion that  without  exception  they  are 
the  products  of  that  same  social  neglect 
and  industrial  mismanagement  of  which 
unrequited  industrial  accidents  are  a 
characteristic  example. 

As  the  result  of  our  prodigal  policy 
of  "  using  men  up  quick  and  scrapping 
them "  experts  estimate  that  even  in 
prosperous  times  there  are  at  least 
500,000  vagrants  or  "  bums  "  in  the  coun- 
try— millions'  worth  of  labor  power 
wasting  and  rotting  away. 

Moved  to  fresh  interest  in  these  facts 
by  the  extraordinary  accessions  to  the 
ranks    of    the    unemployed    during    the 
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recent  panic,  a  group  of  New  York 
capitalists  and  philanthropists  held  a 
conference  with  a  view,  first,  to  securing 
employment  for  men  and  women  who 
were  without  work  because  of  the  panic 
or  for  other  immediate  and  temporary- 
reasons;  and  second,  to  provide  a  place 
of  detention  and  reformation,  more 
healthful,  extensive,  and  efficient  than 
the  penitentiary  or  workhouse  for  those 
who  had  already  suffered  demoralization 
and  were  in  imminent  danger  of  becom- 
ing chronically  unemployable  "  bums." 

In  England  the  government  has  just 
opened  a  chain  of  public  employment 
bureaus;  the  New  York  conference  de- 
cided in  favor  of  a  private  employment 
bureau,  and  the  financier  who  guar- 
anteed the  necessarj^  capital  stipulated 
that  organized  labor  should  not  be  repre- 
sented on  the  board  of  directors.  The 
bureau  was  established  on  the  theory 
that  unemployment  in  the  case  at  least 
of  those  who  are  still  industrially  fit  is 
largely  due  to  "maladjustment" — that  is, 
to  the  absence  of  machinery  to  keep 
labor  distributed  to  meet  the  shifting 
demand.  The  theory  is  that  there  may 
be  a  hundred  vacancies  in  Denver,  for 
example,  and  a  hundred  idle  men  in  New 
York  mutually  unaware  of  each  other. 
The  object  of  this  national  employment 
bureau  is  to  bring  the  job  and  the  idle 
worker  together,  and  thus  to  forestall 
chronic  idleness  and  consequent  demoral- 
ization. 

The  second  and  far  more  important 
measure  adopted  by  the  conference  pro- 
vided for  a  farm  colony  for  vagrants  to 
be  established  and  maintained  under  the 
police  power  of  the  State.  Last  year, 
and  again  this  year,  members  of  the  con- 
ference presented  to  the  State  Legis- 
lature an  "  act  to  establish  a  State  in- 
dustrial farm  colony  for  the  detention, 
humane  discipline,  instruction,  and  ref- 
ormation of  male  adults  committed  there- 
to as  tramps  or  as  vagrants."  It  is  the 
hope  of  the  promoters  of  this  measure 
that  the  farm  colony,  if  established,  will 
be  the  first  of  a  chain  through  whose  in- 
strumentality the  sound  unemployed  may 
be  winnowed  from  the  wholly  demoralized 
and  industrially  unfit,  and  their  labor 
power  thus  conserved.  The  discipline  is 
to  consist  primarily  of  agricultural  labor, 
which  will  not  only  restore  the  inmates 


to  full  physical  vigor,  but  will  enable 
them  to  provide  food  for  themselves.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  employment  bureau, 
it  was  thought  expedient  to  keep  the 
colony  directly  and  exclusively  under  the 
supervision  of  men  of  business — "  said 
colony,"  the  act  reads,  "shall  be  under 
the  control  and  management  of  a  board 
of  five  managers,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor  .  .  .  and  to  serve  without  com- 
pensation." This  provision  will  be  ef- 
fective in  excluding  representatives  of 
organized  labor. 

The  programme  for  the  elimination 
of  the  tramp  and  the  feeble-minded,  the 
"  bum "  and  the  idiot,  like  the  related 
programme  for  the  conquest  of  tuber- 
culosis and  the  reduction  of  the  infant 
death  rate,  is  still  embryonic,  but  it 
is  highly  significant  as  indicating  the 
awakening  of  business  intelligence  to  the 
need  of  conserving  the  working  efficiency 
of  the  laboring  class.  It  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  of  the  policy  of 
"  scrap  them,"  as  well  as  of  our  tradi- 
tional self-indulgent  practice  of  sporadic 
individual  alms.  The  moment  it  ceases 
to  be  cheaper  "  to  bum  men  than  to 
transport  coal,"  as  a  New  York  merchant 
recently  put  it,  in  explaining  why  he  gave 
up  his  beautifully  located  out-of-town 
plant  to  come  back  to  the  city;  the  mo- 
ment it  pays  better  to  conserve  men  than 
to  squander  them,  business  will  develop 
a  system  of  pensions  for  loyal  service, 
will  safeguard  the  lives  of  workers  and 
their  families  by  schemes  of  compensa- 
tion, for  accident  and  industrial  disease, 
and  will  supply  ample  funds  to  charity  to 
tide  them  over  periods  of  unemployment. 

Moreover,  with  the  feeble-minded  de- 
generate and  the  unemployed  "  bums," 
separately  provided  for  or  eliminated, 
our  Department  of  Public  Charities  will 
cease  to  be  a  scrap-heap,  and  will  become 
exclusively,  what  in  large  measure  it  al- 
ready is,  a  department  of  splendid  and 
well-equipped  hospitals ;  it  will  bear  much 
1he  same  relation  to  the  industrial  army 
that  the  medical  staff  and  the  Eed  Cross 
corps  bear  to  the  soldiers  in  the  field. 

The  test  that  business  increasingly 
applies  to  charity  is,  not  how  many 
have  entered  your  gates,  but  how  many 
have  you  restored  to  industrial  efficiency, 
how  much  labor  power  have  you  conserved 
for  the  money  entrusted  to  you? 
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BKSS  WAl.LACK,  going  alone  to 
visit  her  sister,  Mrs.  Ford,  in  the 
little  college  to>m  of  Brooktieki, 
had  been  di^layed  in  reaching  the  city 
by  a  wreck  ahead  of  her  train,  and  was 
obliged  in  consequence  to  take  the  twelve- 
twenty-five  local  out.  instead  <»f  tlir  i-arlier 
express  she  had  hojK'd  to  catch. 

It  was  a  very  hot  night,  the  last  in 
June,  and  she  had  been  travelling  sinci* 
early  that  morning  and  was  tiri'ti  and 
sleepy.  Theri'fore  she  went  (»ut  to  her 
train  as  soon  as  it  was  announced;  and 
since  a  woman  with  a  fretful,  sticky, 
candy-munching  child  had  l)een  sitting 
behind  her  all  tlu*  aft«'rnoon,  slio  choso 
the  back  seat  in  the  car.  insuring  herself 
against  annoyance  from  that  tlirection 
at  least.  Then,  realizing  that  in  no  way 
could  she  hasten  the  departure  of  the 
train,  she  wearily  propix'd  her  hand 
against  hor  cheek  and  clos<:'d  her  eyes. 

She  could  not  even  lean  lior  head 
comfortably  against  the  window-casing, 
fcr  this  was  in  the  days  of  stiff,  straight- 
brimmed  sailor-hats.  She  also  wore  a 
high,  stiff,  turn-over  collar  and  slim 
cravat,  and  her  mannish  coat  of  blue  serge 
opened  over  a  plain  white  shirt-waist. 

She  hoped  Kate  had  received  her  tele- 
gram and  would  have  some  one  at  the 
station  to  meet  her,  and  wondered 
whether  Tom  Mason  would  be  there,  de- 
ciding at  once  that  he  would  not.  He 
would  surely  present  himself  in  the  morn- 
ing, however;  and  remembering  this,  she 
smiled  drowsily,  readjusted  her  elbow, 
and  felt  a  little  less  tired. 

A  few  people  straggled  into  the  car, 
hot  and  listless:  a  couple  of  Italian 
laborers,  who  chose  a  place  near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  coach  and  put  their  feet  on 
the  opposite  cushion;  a  pleasant-looking 
young  fellow,  who  dropped  into  the  seat 
across  from  Bess  and  immediately  fell 
asleep;  and  the  soiled  and  bedraggled 
parents  of  two  soiled  and  bedraggled  but 
still  v»cifer«us  small  boys,  whose  hands 


wi'iv  full  of  rockets  and  pin-wheels  and 
whose  pockets  bulged  with  lirecrackers. 
in  preparation  for  the  approaching 
Fourth  of  July.  These  also  found  seats 
near  the  middle  of  the  car,  whence  the 
^'trid^»nt  voici's  of  the  bi)ys.  as  they  dis- 
played and  gloated  and  (luarrelK^l  over 
tlicir  tn^'asures,  snjote  upon  her  tired  ears. 

Presently  her  attention  was  attracted 
l)y  a  particularly  merry  and  mellow  laugh 
just  outside  her  window,  and  a  jovial 
nuiscidine  voice  >aid  : 

"  The  only  trouble  with  you,  Jim,  is 
that  you  don't  loosen  up  often  enough. 
You'll  wake  up  some  fine  morning  and 
find  yourself  an  old  man  if  you  don't 
look  out." 

"  I  am  an  old  nuui,  Frank,"  replied 
another  voice.  **  Hy  George!  I  forget 
that  I  ever  was  a  boy  except  when  I  get 
out  with  ycm  fellows  of  'eight  y-thrtH' 
and  live  over  my  one  year  in  college." 

"  Oh.  drv  up!"  exclaimed  a  third  voice. 
'*  We're  all  boys  yet.  I  defy  anybody 
who's  l)een  with  us  the  last  two  or  three 
days  to  deny  that — or  that  Jim  ^fason's 
the  youngest  of  tbe  lot."  he  adde<I,  where- 
at they  all  laughed. 

At  his  mention  of  the  name.  Miss  Wal- 
lace's eyes  opened  wide,  and  she  was 
]>lainly  startled.  Tom  Mason  had  told 
her  much  of  a  severe  kinsman,  whom  he 
called  Uncle  James,  who  had  reared  his 
younger  brother  and  himself  from  early 
boyhood,  and  who  was  grimly  determined 
that  they  should  take  the  education  for 
which  he  had  vainly  hungered,  and 
achieve  in  their  lives  the  success  that  he 
felt  his  had  missed.  She  had  once  asked 
Tom  why  he  never  spoke  of  this  relative 
as  "  Iincle  Jim,"  and  he  had  replied, 
with  a  dubious  little  shake  of  the  head, 
"Uncle  James  isn't  that  sort."  Could 
this  Jim  Mason  be  that  Uncle  James, 
whose  home  was  in  Brookfield? 

"  By  the  way,  how  are  your  boys  get- 
ting along?"  asked  the  one  called  Frank. 
"Fine  fellows,  aren't  they?" 
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"  They  would  be  if  they  weren't  both 
damn  fools,"  grimly  returned  Mason,  all 
the  genial  quality  gone  from  his  tone. 

"What's  the  matter  with  'em?"  asked 
one  of  his  friends. 

"Bob,  the  younger,  is  a  brilliant,  er- 
ratic, untetherable  young  comet,  bending 
all  his  energies  just  now  on  knocking 
every  heavenly  body  clear  out  of  space — 
oh,  it  isn't  funny,"  he  interrupted  himself, 
as  the  others  laughed.  "  And  Tom,  the 
elder,  is  steady  enough,  but  he's  suddenly 
developed  an  asinine  streak  that  beats 
anything  his  brother  ever  thought  of." 

"What's  that?" 

"  He  wants  to  get  married !"  His  tone 
intimated  that  beyond  this  criminal  folly 
could  not  go,  and  his  friends  chuckled 
gleefully;  but  the  girl  inside  the  car 
window  sat  erect,  her  lips  a  straight  line 
and  her  gloved  hands  clenched.  Once 
she  glanced  hastily  about  at  the  seats 
remaining  vacant,  and  touched  the  handle 
of  her  suit-case.  Then,  as  the  voices 
continued,  frankly  audible,  the  impulse 
waned  and  she  remained  tense  and  still. 

"  That  won't  hurt  him  if  the  girl's 
all  right,"  said  one  of  the  men. 

"  H'mph !  I've  never  seen  the  girl  and 
I  don't  want  to.  She's  one  of  those  silly 
society  butterflies,  accustomed  to  more 
luxury  in  a  month  than  Tom  could  afford 
to  give  her  in  a  year — and,  of  course, 
she  hasn't  any  sense.  No  girl  of  that 
sort  has.  I've  no  objection  to  Tom's 
marr>^ing,  when  he's  of  suitable  age,  but 
he's  only  twenty-seven — " 

"What  do  you  call  a  suitable  age?" 
demanded  Frank. 

"  Well— forty."  The  other  men  shout- 
ed with  laughter.  "'  That's  all  right,  but 
you  fellows  know  as  well  as  I  do  that 
,'  a  young  man  married  is  a  man  that's 
marred,'  and  Tom's  got  too  good  stuff 
in  him  to  fool  with.  I'm  not  going  to 
stand  for  it  at  all." 

"Look  out,  Jim,"  warned  the  third 
man.  "  You  may  be  monkeying  with  a 
buzz-saw.  Perhaps  he's  in  love  wiith 
her." 

"  Tsh !  In  love !  I  suppose  he  is  in 
love  with  her!  Anyhow,  he's  letting  her 
make  a  fool  of  him,  all  right.  He's  home 
en  his  vacation  now — he's  an  architect, 
in  the  offices  of  Grove  &  Kingdon,  and 
doing  mighty  v/cll— and  this  girl  has 
somehow   managed   to   get   an   invitation 


to  visit  somebody  in  Brookfield,  and  is 
likely  to  turn  up  at  any  time.  I  suppose 
she  thinks  she's  going  to  land  him  this 
time — and  he's  certainly  floating  around 
there  with  his  mouth  open,  just  waiting 
to  swallow  the  bait — but  I've  a  fly  or 
two  in  reserve  myself." 

Bess  drew  a  quick  breath  through  set 
teeth  and  struck  a  tight  little  fist  against 
the  window-sill.  She  knew,  and  she  found 
it  incredible  that  James  Mason  should  not 
know,  that  Tom  had  v/orked  early  and 
late,  and  had  used  all  the  influence  he 
could  summon,  to  arrange  this  vacation 
of  his  at  the  time  when  she  was  to  be 
in  Brookfield.  She  had  been  visiting  in 
the  West,  and  it  would  be  their  first 
meeting  in  several  months,  as  well  as  her 
first  visit  to  the  old  town  in  which  Tom 
had  grown  up  and  to  which  her  sister  had 
recently  moved. 

"  Oh,  I'll  break  it  up,"  confidently  con- 
tinued Mason,  "but  it's  the  first  time  I 
ever  had  any  serious  trouble  with  Tom, 
and  it  took  me  unawares.  Why,  when 
he  told  me  he  was  going  to  ask  this  girl 
to  marry  him  and  I  said  I  wouldn't  stand 
for  it,  that  boy  defied  me.  Yes,  sir,  ac- 
tually defied  me!" 

"Bully  for  him!"  laughed  Frank.  "I 
wouldn't  give  a  tinker's  dam  for  a  man 
who  wouldn't  defy  anybody  living  for 
the  woman  he  was  in  love  with!  And 
neither  would  you,  you  old  clam!  As 
for  your  comet,  give  him  a  big  enough 
orbit  and  he'll  be  a  credit  to  you.  Give 
him  room." 

"  I'll  give  him  room — to  work  in !" 
retorted  tha  other.  "  I've  issued  an  ulti- 
matum for  him,  too.  One  more  esca- 
pade, and  he  comes  out  of  college  and 
goes  to  work  in  overalls  so  quick  it  '11 
make  his  head  swim.  If  he's  got  so  much 
energy  that  he  can't  control  it,  I'll  find 
a  vent  for  it!  He's  come  near  being 
expelled  twice  already." 

"Oh,  come,  Jim!"  chaffed  the  third 
man.  "  Kemember  your  own  youth !  Ke- 
member  the  time  we  painted  Proxy's  cow 
green  and  hoisted  her  up  to  the  roof  of 
the  chemical  building?" 

"That's  right!"  chuckled  Frank. 
"  That  nearly  put  us  all  out  of  business ! 
That  was  one  of  your  scintillating  ideas, 
Jim.  And  did  you  ever  tell  your  comet 
about  the  time  we  held  up  the  train  with 
old  Busby  aboard?" 


lIAKITir-    ^''  '^  I  IIl.V    MAUA/IX 


iou  b«t  I  nevt»r  ilid!  Nor  i  .iii, 
oithor.  But  confound  it,  man.  T  wns  a 
Kr<.«ilne.      Wv    wei\*    nil    Fr  !ien. 

Hob's  pust  nil  t lint— or  niiL-l 

"  HtMuember    Hill    IVv  Tri^^htost 

chap  in  our  cla^nf  Himu« mix  r  what  ii 
jH'rftvt  linih  hi»  was — oh,  you  weren't 
tlH»re!     Wei!  ver  Ihmiiji:  a 

it»n»et.      It    t  la^"*,   durinjj 

the   8t»nior  year,   to   kcvp   him   in   onler 

lonir  enoufrh  to  irr  -  ' ami  lotik  at  liini 

now!     l*n>l»ahly  '   hrilliant  |>olit- 

ical  writer  in  tl>  .'' 

"  Kijrht  \o]\   n  linitHl  the  other 

man.     *"  '  ir  comet  room  to  swinf? 

in,  Jim.     .\  •  tT  pi^ts  over  btMuj?  a 

kid  until  he'  lie  may  be  unhiirietl, 

)njt  he's  (lend,  it  11  ii^l>t.  Look  at  yourself. 
You've  Uvn  walUnl  up  ft»r  years  in  that 
academic  mausoleum  of  a  town  up  tlic 
,  ,1  i...rt\  and  even  yet  you're  not  de- 
\'ou  still  wake  up  and  raise — ** 

•  Only  on-  ys !     Only  once 

a  year!"  pr  •  ,  nnd  tlir  others 

lauj: 

♦  '  <  II,  iin  II.  lii.in^  .1  iii^iii  ''I  II.  lor 
Heaven's  sake!  You've  ahout  three  more 
drinks  ab<iard  now  than  you  usually 
carry,  and  you're  almost  human!  Come 
on  bai'k  with  us  an«l  we'll  iz'ivv  you  three 

more,  and  then  you'll  Wpin  t •  -    life 

aiTJun.     Come  on!" 

••  \'o.   Im.vx.   not   to-ni);ht.      id    hkc   to, 
'    r    1    -(ill    tWl    like    cutting   everythinj? 
-t\  but   I've  got  to  be  home  early   in 
i.v   morning.'' 

"Oh.  you're  a  quitter!"  gilxxl  the  oth- 

\vo,  as  the  start ing-Ml  rang.     **  Cin- 

11a   galloping   home   to   the   ashes   at 

midnight!      Come    on!       Dan'    you    to! 

Xo^    Good-by,  then,  until  next  year!" 

The  train  moved,  and  Miss  Wallace, 
erect  and  tense  and  vividly  angr>'.  waitcil 
for  Mr.  James  ^fason  to  come  into  her 
Held  of  vision;  but  apparently  he  chose 
the  car  behind,  for  no  one  entenn^  the 
f»ne  where  she  sat,  and  gradmiUy  s1k»  re- 
laxed somewhat,  although  it  was  long 
K^fore  her  lips  lost  their  rigidity  of  line 
or  her  eyes  their  sombre  tire. 

^reanwhile  other  people  drifteil  in. 
chiefly  coimiry  patrons  of  the  city's  roof- 
gardens  and  open-air  restaurants,  and  as 
the  train  crawleil  through  the  hot  night 
they  left  it  again  by  twos  and  threes  at 
the  little  stations.  Shortly  before  one 
o'clock,  the  parents  of  the  boys,  awaking 


"pport        '      '  imrrudly  ar 

their  ling   autl   di 

them  lix.iu  the  ear,  reluctant  ami  whii 
p<  riiii:.  but  still  tirndv  .•luf.O.iii.r  t).,  .. 
hnieal  treasure> 
i  lure  were  few  i)a««MiiK«'i^  ixuiaiiung 
by  this  time,  and  of  these  all  were  a>Kvp 
except  the  girl  in  tlk'  hack  >eat,  now  tin? 
I'uly  wonuin  in  the  coach.  Kven  she 
finally  put  aside  the  magazine  in  which 
she  had  U>en  trying  to  interest  In^rsidf, 
and  again  propi^nl  Ih'r  head  u|Hin  her 
hand  and  clo^d  lur  eyes,  giving  herself 
entindy  to  indigiuint  contemplation  of 
James  Mason's  utterances  and  attitude.      i 

Thus  she  did  not  notice  an  eliU^rly  man 
who  enteretl  from  tlH»  tloorway  Uhind 
her.  ami,  :  icing  at   the  s<^attered 

passenger".  i  a  stat  across  the  aisle 

from   and  slightly   l>ehind   the  two   Ital 
ians,  now  pearvfidly  if  somewliat  audihlv 
^hH»ping.      Xor  did   sIh*   see   him   go   for- 
wanl   ami   help   him^olf   thirstily   to   icr- 
wat«»r;    but    as   he   turned   to   come   ba<l 
thn»ugh  the  ear.  slie  chanceil  to  o|x?n  h< 
eyes,  and  inditferently  observed  him  from 
behind  her  screening  tingers.     He  was  a 
nuin  of  medium  hei^rht  and  weitrht.  pa~' 
middle  agi".  and  well  drt^sse<l.     ^lore  sli- 
did  not  mark  at  the  moment. 

He  looke<l  with  evident  disapproval  a' 
the  unconscious  Italians,  whose  dust; 
feet  still  rt^ix^sed  in  tln^  opposite  seat, 
and  whose  o[)cn  mouths  an<l  flushed,  per- 
spiring fa<vs  wen'  a  fitting  accompani- 
ment to  their  loud  snores.  After  passing: 
them,  his  attention  was  attracted  by  some- 
thimr  on  {\\o  i^oor,  He  pausetl.  looked 
shan^ly  at  it.  and  stooped.  When  he 
arose  he  held  in  his  hand  that  special 
delight  of  the  youth  of  our  land  known 
as  a  "  cannon  cracker."  dropped  by  tlie 
children. 

For  a  moment  he  considered  it  care- 
lessly; then  a  mirthful  spasm  crossed  his 
face,  and  after  a  hasty  but  searching 
glani^v  at  his  fellow  passengers,  he  slipped 
into  the  seat  l^ehind  the  Italians.  Bess 
cautiously  turned  her  head  and  looked 
jit  the  youth  across  from  her.  finding  him 
palpably  asleep,  as  all  the  otliers  seemed 
to  be.  She  realized  at  once  that  her  own 
drowsy  attitude  was  probably  reassuring  to 
the  elderly  man.  but  she  could  not  know 
that  her  mannish  dress  had  contributed  to 
his  conviction  that  there  were  no  women 
present,  her  face  being  partly  concealed  by 
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the  I'l  '  :iulT  liv  'J..l''kl\ 

scrut  i  - .  then  fim»l>KMl 

in  his  |)«)cket,  st»>«>iHMi  a  little — anti  «.lipi>i»«l 
across  the  aisle  and  a  few  seats  haek. 

A  moment  later  a  territie  detonation 
not  only  eff«*etuall.v  en<led  tlu*  snores  of 
the  t\v(i  Italians,  hut  hroujrht  <'Vtry  man 
in  the  «'ar  to  his  fe<'t.  hlinkinjr  and  pale. 
There  was  the  instant  of  l)ewildtn-d  sus- 
pense that  always  follows  a  shock,  which 
was  first  hrokeii  hy  wild  yells  of  t<*rn»r 
fn»in  the  Italians.  As  one  of  them 
ran.  crniiehimr  U-tween  tlw  siiits.  to- 
waril  I  lie  nearest  door,  the  other  Hnnp 
hini<elf  ho<lily  upward  an<l  hunp  from 
the  lK'll-roix>.  while  the  still  «|uiv<'rinj? 
air  was  reassaulte<l  hy  a  shrill  «»ut- 
hurst  of  Neapolitan  expletives,  ap|K'als. 
an<l  threats, 

Xhe  train  jolted  heavily  to  a  halt,  un- 
d«r  the  sudden  application  (»f  the  air- 
l)rakes,  and  the  excited  en-w  ran  into  the 
ear  from  l»nth  direetioiis.  follo\v«»d  hy 
other  passemriTs,  \vhi]<*  x\\n<o  ori^rinally 
tliere  were  still  nskiu^^  one  another  what 
had  hnpiKued. 

Tlinui^di  all  the  ( xeiti'Ujent  He^-  had 
kept  h<*r  eye  on  the  man  responsihle  for 
it,  and  he  had  f<'ij,Mied  tr»  he  as  mu<'h 
startled  as  the  rest.  Therefore  she  was 
not  8uri)ri<ed  to  see  hiiu  approach  the 
eondnctor,  with  iudiyuaut  mien,  demaud- 
inc:  wliat  tliis  disturhanee  meant,  and 
wlieth<'r  there  were  not  men  euou^rh  in 
the  crew  or  enerjry  enouph  in  the  man- 
aaement  to  protect  patrons  of  the  r(»ad 
from  oiitrajje.  She  was  not  pr<*pared. 
liowever,  to  hear  the  man  reply: 

"What  liappened.  :Mr.  Mason  ^  Any- 
hody  hurt?" 

"Hurt?  No!  Unless  that  dap.  hack 
there  has  burst  a  blood-vessel  yellinp:! 
From  the  frajiments  on  the  floor,  T  should 
say  that  somebody  exploded  a  firecracker, 
or  a  Fourlh-of-July  bomb.  An  outrajjo, 
Jackson,  an  outrapre!  Tliis  is  no  ])lacc 
and  no  hour  for  practical  jokes." 

"Did  you  see  who  did  it,  Mr.  Mason?'' 

"Certainly  not!  I  saw  no  one.  But 
if  your  crew  can't  keep  persons  of  that 
sort  in  order  I  shall  take  the  matter  to  the 
superintendent.  I've  been  driven  out  of 
one  car  by  a  squalling*  young  one,  and  now 
somebody  explodes  a  bomb  in  this  one!" 

"  I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Mason.  I'll  try  to  find 
out  who  did  it,"  said  the  conductor,  anx- 
iously.    Turning  to  Bess,  lie  continued: 


■  "l  " J    \"<i<     m    this   ««ar,    nn^-.      iK-    \uii 
know  wln»  did  it  <" 

"\  know  no  more  aUuit  it  than  tin- 
^'entleman  does/'  she  <|uietly  replied. 
whereii|>on  Mason  shot  n  keen  jjlance  at 
her  from  Uiieath  his  hrows.  which  sh. 
met  with  apparent  unconcvrn,  concluding 
♦-.irelessly.  '*  At  this  hour  everylMKly*- 
likely  to  l»e  dozing." 

*•  'I'his  makes  it  worse,  Jackson,"  seven^ 
ly  diflan-d  Masun.  To  her  1m'  added,  with 
a  ilirtH't  look:  "I  had  no  idea  tlwre  wa- 
a  lady  in  the  ear.  I  Ik-im'  y.iu  weri 
n<»t   frijrhtened." 

**  Thank  yon.  I  wa.s  not  at  all  frij^ht- 
ened."  she  indifferently  returned.  '*  Om 
e.\|)ects  firecrackers  at   this  seas.m." 

**  I  coii^'^rat ulate  you  on  your  steadv 
nervi's,  ma<lam.  .Mo*«t  women  \v..idtl  li:i\, 
screamcHl." 

Fntirely  reassuretl  n>  to  In  r  iL:ii'>r;in(  < 
in  th«'  matter.  In-  took  otT  his  hat,  bowed. 
and  nunle  a  di^nilie<l  exit,  while  she  stood 
lookintr  aft<»r  him,  a  curious  lijj:ht  in  Iht 
eyes.  So  that,  aijain,  was  James  .Mason  I 
Throuj.di  the  open  d.-or.  -«he  saw  h'wu  dro)i 
off  thi'  platform  and  ixn  forwanl.  nji- 
parently  to  tlw  smoking-car.  and  a  mo- 
ment later,  taking  ailvantage  of  the  ex- 
citement still  Cv-ntrinp  on  the  sfins  of 
Italy,  she  sliyijx^d  out  and  f<Mjnrl  a  scat 
in  the  coach  Indiind. 

I'roin  the  sid»se«|uent  counnents  of  jx-o- 
ple  about  her.  i-eturning'  from  the  seat 
of  war,  slie  gathered  that  it  bad  taken 
the  couiliined  elTorts  of  pa>-engers  and 
crew  to  convince  the  X<*ai)oHtans  tliat 
tJK'y  bad  not  been  the  victims  of  a  Black- 
Hand  plot,  and  that  even  when  this  bad 
U'cn  accomplished,  they  liiid  (h'scovered 
in  the  car  an  ancient  iiieniy.  in  the 
]K'rson  of  a  yrnmg  collegian  wlio  bad 
previously  hoaxed  them,  and  desjute  his 
denials  of  any  knowledge  of  this  affair 
of  the  bomb,  had  threatened  him  with 
varied  and  picturesque  vengeance. 

For  a  moment  she  contemplated  going 
to  his  relief,  but  no  one  seemed  to  take 
the  affair  at  all  seriously,  so  she  kept 
both  her  seat  and  her  counsel,  and  in 
time,  somewhat  delayed  by  the  bomb 
episode,  the  train  arrived  in  Brookfield, 
where  Miss  Wallace  found  her  brother- 
in-law  awaiting  her  at  the  station,  and 
saw^  James  Mason  no  more  that  night. 

Nor  did  she  see  her  sister,  except  for 
a  moment's  greeting,  until  the  next  mom- 
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lug,  wlien  ]\Irs.  Ford  came  iuto  litT  room 
with  the  breakfast-tray,  curled  up  at  the 
foot  of  her  bed,  and  poured  forth  the 
details  of  Bob  ^lasou's  latest  escapade, 
which  had  shaken  all  Brookfield  to  its 
foundations,  used  as  that  long-suifering 
old  town  was  to  the  pranks  and  vagaries 
of  undergraduates. 

The  details  of  that  affair  belong  to 
another  stoiy.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that 
young  Mason  had  taken  advantage  of 
his  uncle's  absence  in  the  city  to  per- 
petrate a  long-studied  trick,  involving 
dignified  men  and  staid  institutions  in 
a  situation  sufficiently  fantastic  to  justify 
his  kinsman's  characterization  of  him  as 
"  a  brilliant,  untetherable  young  comet/'' 
and  the  end  was  not  yet. 

"  And  the  worst  of  it  is,''  she  con- 
cluded, wiping  tears  of  laughter  from  her 
eyes,  "  that  while  it's  so  funny,  it's 
tragic,  too.  Bob's  uncle  will  never  for- 
give him  for  this,  even  if  the  others 
would.  Poor  Tom  was  here  last  night, 
positively  haggard  over  the  thing." 

"  Do  you  know  him — the  uncle  ?"  asked 
Bess,  who  had  been  less  amused  than 
the  tale  warranted. 

"  Yes — after  a  fashion.  Everybody 
does.  You  see,  he's  our  leading  citizen  ; 
president  of  the  biggest  bank,  member  of 
the  Town  Council,  director  of — " 

''  Do  you  like  him  ?" 

"  Lihe  him  ?  I  never  heard  of  anybody 
who  liked  James  ^yiason — except  Tom. 
Tie  seems  fond  of  him.  The  men  all  say 
lie's  ^  able,'  and  ^square,'  in  an  eye-for- 
an-eye,  tx)oth-for-a-tooth  sort  of  way,  but 
everybody  grants  that  he's  a  regular  old 
curmudgeon,  lie's  never  had  the  least 
sympathy  or  patience  with  Bob's  scrapes. 
If  he  had,  the  boy  might  not  be  so  ut- 
terly irrepressible.  As  it  is,  Tom's  the 
only  person  in  the  world  who  has  the 
slightest  influence  over  either  of  them. 
Bob's  such  a  brilliant  fellow,  too !" 

"  Is  he  ?    You  know,  I  never  saw  him." 

"  Oh  yes,  he  really  is !  They  say 
there's  nobody  equal  to  him  in  the  whole 
college,  when  he  chooses  to  settle  down 
to  work — which  isn't  often,  to  be  sure. 
And  now,  that  terrible  old  man — !" 

"What  is  he  likely  to  do?"  asked  Bess, 
curiously  but  soberly. 

"  That's  what  all  IRrookfield  Avas  asking 
^«vf;r  the  telephone  last  night.  Nobody 
knows.    Of  course  Bob  hasn't  done  much 


real  hixnu  tin's  time,  but  he's  made  a  lot 
of  men  look  perfectly  ridiculous,  and 
they're  all  furious.  It's  the  sort  of  thing 
a  certain  type  of  man  hates  more  than 
anything,  and  elames  Mason's  of  that  type. 
He'll  never  forgive  it.  These  men  are  all 
his  associates,  and  it  touches  his  pride." 

"  H'm !"  commented  Bess.  "  Perhaps 
it  will  do  him  good  to  have  his  pride 
ground  down  a  little.  I  dare  say  he  de- 
serves it.  Bob  may  be  an  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  IsTemesis.  Who  knows? 
I'm  going  to  get  up." 

"  Well,  I  do  think  you  might  show  a 
little  sympathy  for  poor  Tom,"  com- 
plained Kate.  "  He's  heart-broken  about 
tlie  thing." 

"  It  may  not  be  as  hopeless  as  he 
thinks.  You  never  can  tell,"  was  the  un- 
ruffled reply.  ''  Uncle  may  have  troubles 
of  his  ow'n  bj^  night.  Even  curmudgeons 
do,  sometimes." 

"  How  would  that  help  Bob  ?" 

"  It  might  afford  him  some  satisfaction 
to  see  L'ncle's  banners  trailing  in  the 
dust,  even  though  his  own  couldn't  be 
set  waving  again.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  poetic  justice,  Kate." 

"  H'm  —  maybe."  Mrs.  Ford's  lips 
tAvisted  sceptically.  "  But  I  don't  see 
who's  going  to  start  the  wheels." 

"  You  never  can  tell,"  returned  Miss 
Wallace,  with  a  cryptic  little  smile. 
''  That  was  a  pleasing  fancy  of  the  an- 
cients, to  place  a  cup  of  poison  in  a 
man's  hands  and  make  him  lift  it  to  his 
lips  himself,  wasn't  it?"  Which  was  as 
near  as  she  ever  came  to  telling  Kate 
about  her  encounter  with  James  Mason 
the  night  before,  for  Bess  was  not  one 
to  give  half-confidences,  and  there  was 
that  in  the  earlier  utterances  of  Tom's 
uncle  in  her  hearing  that  she  would  not 
repeat,  even  to  her  sister. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  puz- 
zled the  more  literal  Kate. 

"  I  mean  that  I'm  going  to  get  up 
forthwith,  and  that  I  want  you,  please, 
to  put  on  your  prettiest  frock  and  take 
me  out  to  see  Brookfield." 

V/hile  Bess  was  dressing,  came  a  mes- 
senger with  floAvers  from  Tom,  and  a 
note  saying  that  he  had  hoped  to  call  at 
the  earliest  hour  she  would  permit  that 
morning,  but  that,  as  she  had  doubtless 
heard,  his  brother  was  in  rather  serious 
trouble,  and  he  must  spend  all  the  fore- 
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it'-    fTuiii^r  ^T.i     with 

1  III   nfrnlil  w  itn   ail   of 

^ Oil  «l«nrt.   mind 


iu>oii,  and  pow*ibly  ;•!!  <!ii\    in  an  •fTort  to         "  V«»u     nn  an 

straiKhten   out    t)  lid    he  your  brut  hi  > 

w(»uld  ti^i'  to  j-all  laii    III. II  .III.  n n.  and         **  Vrr>*   funi. 

nskrd  Iht.  in  any  «'v«Mit.  t«i  Mivf  ihr  »'ve-  nn.*' 
niiifir  for  him.      II                           Iht  to  !h-  '*  Mow    all    t»f 

\w\p    that.    \vhat<  k.pl     him  Irllinjf  mv(" 

!«  mj>orarily  fnun  her  knowhtljfi'         **  You  know  I  want  to  t»*ll  you^<v<T>*- 

that  s|n»  was  i      -  m-  ui'iitr*.!   In'lp.  thinjr.    You  ''  ' 'i  always  Ui'n  pn'tty 

and   that    1m'  ys    faithfully    Iwrs,  wihi.     Not  :\\>\  npiritiil  and  un- 

rhitiMa<^  I  tain<^l.     And   iit  ^   made  a   lot   of  ti^xiltlc 

TIm'  «.i-i  mr.^t  :r  'i.  for   l*n<'h*  .lana'-.  tirst   and   last -tn»uhK' 

ry«'   in   tlwir   lii^lif  ami  fX|N*ntH>.     TIh»  la-t   time  \\v  inA  into 

as     lhc\v     htrolhd      iMi<Mit:n      in.-     -nii.M<i  a  •*<Ta|H' — " 

striM'tH   of   old    Hrooktirld    that    inoniinK.         "  V«s,  I  know.     Wv  la'ard."  sIm-  intor- 

i.nd  many  of  Mrs.  I''«>rdV  friends  stop|N><l  rnptcd.      **  Hnt    is    Mr.    .lainis    Ma-ou    ho 

to  s|M'ak  to  In  r.  t..  !..•  pr(>Hcnt<'d  io   Miss  •'un'    of    hi«    own    jjlass    hous4>s    that    \\v 

Wallacr,  and  i  in  nnd«*rtont*s  tin*  dan*H    throw    Huch    la^avy   ntonoMif"      Hit 

latest     rumor-    .   -n. .  min^r    "tin*     Mason  tone    was     tnmdM'd     with    mo<'k«'n-.    and 

atTair."      Puhlic   sympathy    sjinn-d    to   1h»  In*  liM»k<'d  jit   hrr  in  surprise*, 
almost    wholly    with    lioh.    althou»fh   rvm  **  Pi-oph*       don't        undrrstand        I'lirlo 

tlu'  most  <»hvious  amusement   was  always  .lanH-s."    lu*    said,    jfcntly.      "Tiny    think 

liand  in  hand  with  the  admission  that  the  he's    hard    and    rou^h    and    cold     and    so 

yonn;:  scamp  hail  done  an  c^rc^ious  thin^  he   is,   in    a   way.      Hut    hc*s   had   a    hard, 

and     prol.ahly    deserved     all     that     wouM  ronirh,  cold    life.      .\iid    he's   always    U^'n 

come  to   him   of  punishnKiit.      Neverthe-  disappointed     in     the    thin^r    he     -et     his 

less,  lau^ht^T  was  a   running;  accouipani-  heart    upon.      First    it    was   tl lucation 

nient    of  all    these  discussituis.   and   there  he    longed    f<»r    anil    couldn't    have.      ^'oii 

was.     too.     a     constant     undercurn-nt     of  nii>r|,f  to  hear  him  talk  ahout  his  one  year 

-sympathy    for    tlw   hoy    in    his    re«*konin^  in  colle^fe!" 
with  .lames   .\Ias«i!i.  "  I  suppo-M-  Jir  never  ^rot   into  serapcs?'* 

l*ie-<  ntly     they     came     into     the     elm-  >lie  intimated, 
an'lu'd  nuiin  stre<t.  where  they  met   more  "  I    don't    know.      lie    was    pn.l.al»ly    a 

friends  and  stopiM'd  to  chat, in  the  informal  I  rolunan    like   other    l're>.lunen.      Ihit    it 

fashion  of  snudi  towns,  and  there  it  was  was  his  Chance     and   it    was  tak^-n   awn.v 

tlia^  B«'ss,  ^laiH'ini!:  lawk,  saw  Tom  Mason  frojn   him.     Alnmst   tlu-  <»!dy   real    fun   he 

striding?    toward    them,    his    fa***'    set    in  'Ver    lias    now    is    when    he   ^mms,    .mkm-    a 

trouhlcd    lines.      .^..    ali-^orU'd    was    he    in  ,\ear.    to    tlu-    r«Mniion    (»f   that    i.|<l    elass. 

thouirht     that     he    did    not    even    s<'e    her  That's  where  he  \  as  when  l»oi»     "     There 

until  she  stepped  lM-for«-  him.  sjiyin;;:  was  a    littir   pause,   and   she  did    n<»t    ]n(»k 

''I    know   y«»u're   too    Im-^y    to   talk,   hut  at    liim.      ''Well,   lie  had    to  ii'wi'   tliat    up. 

I    nni^t   shake  hatids  with  you."  Then     it     wa><    a    wnman    wlmm    Ih'    lo\i'd. 

He  stopped  short  at  that,  and  the  <'lTul-  and    who    was — unworth.v.       I  Inn     il     was 

f^enee  that  ovcr-'pread  his  eountenanci'  at  ;:reat    funnwial    sncc<'ss,    wliieji    enmes    t(» 

sij^lit  of  h(M-  toltj  it^  own  --tory  to  ;in,\    who  few    men.      \\\*\    now    it's    us.      We're    all 

car4'd  to  look.      Its  ^low  hrou^ht    answer-  there   Is  left    to  him.   and    upon    iis    H'spe- 

iny:  c(»l(M'  to   her  <'h<'eks.   Itut   she   met    his  clally    upon    iJol..    for   lie    is    hrllllaut — he 

i^a/.e  directly,  while  she  f.;<'ntly  (llsenf^a|.rcd  ha«  centred  all   the  deflected   ho|M's  of  his 

her  hand  from  his  lony  elasp.  warfwd  and  (II<ap|)(»Inted  life.     And  when 

"1    Jfot    your    letter."    <ald    <\u'.      "  riii  Im-    had    ul\cn     Txih    oik-     more    eliaiicc — 

sorry.      Ts   it-    \<tv   had  T'  I)oIi  falle«l.     Tliil    nia]<es  II    hard,  you  s^'c. 

"Pretty    had,    rin    afraid."    li<'    re|.llc.|,  I  lanler   lor  him   I  haii    for  elt  her  of  us." 
In   a   low  t<»ue.      Her  li-lance   follow('<l    his  'M'oii   ar<'  j^iciu'rous,"  she  said,  hut  she 

to   the  i^Toup  sIk'   had    left,   and    while   he  v;iw    how    kc'culy    this   thln?^'    was    nudvinff 

acktiowlodti^ed     the     cordial     ^reetlnjjs     of  him  <ulVer. 

the  women  com|»osIn;i   II,  -;he  moved  on   a  "•  Xo.  n(»t  t'cuerous — oid.v  just.     There's 

few   steps,  just   out    (d*  their   iKarliiu,   and  aiiolher    side    to     it — l^oh's    side.       Tiudc 

))ausod  a^^aln.  Jana'S  never  understood  him.     Tie  hadn't 
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understood  either  of  us  sometimes.  But 
he's  done  his  best  for  us.  He's  believed 
in  us,  l:>een  ambitious  for  us,  wanted  to 
give  us  ever^1:hing•  his  own  life  lacked — " 

"  Except  love,"  she  softly  supplied. 

"  Well — perhaps.  I'm  not  sure.  I 
think  he  loves  us,  in  his  way.  Otherwise 
we  couldn't  hurt  him  so.  And  when  he's 
hurt  he  isn't  tender,  he's  savage — he's 
savage  now.     So  he's  going  to  hurt  Bob." 

"  Aud  you.'" 

"  It  doesn't  matter  about  me.  I  have 
— other  things.  And  I  think  I  can  hold 
Bob,  in  a  way.  He's  soriw  now.  I  think 
he  appreciates  for  the  first  time  what  he 
has  lost.  But  I  can't  do  anything  with 
Uncle  James.  I've  tried  everything  I 
know — but  it's  of  no  use.  And  nobody 
can  ever  make  it  up  to  him." 

"  Tom,  how  you  love  him !"  she  piti- 
fully exclaimed. 

"  Love  him  ?  Why,  jes"  simply. 
"  He's  the  only  father  I  ever  knew  much 
about,  you  know.  He's  harsh  and  rough 
and  doesn't  make  friends,  but  to  us  he's 
been —  There  he  is  now,  probably  look- 
ing for  me.     You'll  excuse  me?" 

James  Mason  had  appeared  in  the  door- 
way of  his  bank,  at  the  next  corner,  and 
MOW,  as  ho  caiiglit  sight  of  his  nephew, 
lie  waved  his  liand  and  came  briskly 
toward  them. 

"  Tom,  introdnr-o  mo  to  In'in,"  she  sud- 
denly begged. 

"  Oh — would  yr.u  mind  if  I  didn't — 
just  now?"  he  stammered.  "You  see,  he 
might — he's  not — " 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know !  I  know  a  lot  of 
lliings!  But  T  have  a  special  reason. 
Now,  please." 

The  elder  Mason,  however,  paused  for 
no  ceremonies,  but  addressed  himself 
abruptly  to  the  younger,  without  noticing 
the  girl. 

"  I'm  going  over  to  the  police  court, 
Tom." 

"I  was  just  coming  to  see  you  about 
that,  sir.     I  suppose  it's  Stan  Chase?" 

"  Yes ;  his  father  telephoned  me, 
thinking  I  might  know  something  about 
it.  I  do.  I  can  exonerate  Stanley,  and 
I'm  not  in  a  position  just  now  " — bitterly 
— "  to  refuse  John  Chase  anything." 
John  Chase  was  one  of  the  men  Bob 
had  pilloried. 

"  Very  well,  sir.  But  before  you  go 
let    me    present    you    to    Miss    Wallace." 


Llis  uncle  perfunctorily  uncovered,  still 
with  hardly  a  glance  in  her  direction. 
Apparently  the  name  had  not  touched 
his  consciousness.  ''  She  must  have  been 
on  that  train  last  night,  too." 

"I  was,"  Bess  quietly  affirmed.  "Mr. 
Mason  and  I  made  part  of  the  journey 
in  the  same  car."  Tom's  uncle  looked 
at  her  then  sharply. 

"  Oh,"  said  he,  "  you're  the  young 
woman  who  didn't  scream." 

"  I  am,"  was  the  demure  reply. 

"  Were  you  in  the  car  when  the  bomb 
went  off?"  demanded  Tom. 

"Yes.  Ho  you  know  about  that?" 
Erom  his  manner  she  thought  for  a  mo- 
ment that  he  might  even  know  the  truth. 

"  That's  the  very  thing  we're  talking 
about.  Stanley  Chase,  a  chum  of — of 
my  brother's,  was  in  that  car,  and  because 
he's  been  mixed  up  in  one  or  two  col- 
lege affairs  in  which  those  Italians  got 
rather  the  worst  of  it,  they  pitched  upon 
him  as  the  bomb-thrower,  and  they've 
taken  out  a  warrant  for  his  arrest." 

"  What  a  very  un-Italian  thing  to  do !" 
she  laughed,  glancing  at  Mr.  Mason, 
whose  face  was  like  a  mask. 

"  Yes,  but  you  see  they're  not  very 
keen  to  tackle  Stan  personally.  They've 
been  up  against  that  before,  and  he's  an 
all-around  athlete.  So  somebody  has  evi- 
dently told  them  that  they  can  hit  him 
hardest  through  the  law." 

"  And  is  he  languishing  in  prison  ?" 
she  lightly  asked,  with  another  apparent- 
ly cursorj^  glance  at  the  elder  man.  It 
was  Tom  who  replied. 

"  He  hasn't  been  arrested  yet.  His 
father  heard  about  the  warrant — ^you  see, 
everybody  knows  everybody  else  here^ — 
and  Stan's  keeping  out  of  the  way  for 
a  while,  hoping  that  somebody  can  be 
found  who  can  swear  that  he  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  that  affair  last  night. 
Then  he'll  go  and  give  himself  up,  and 
have  the  thing  put  right  through." 

"  And  that's  what  they  have  asked  of 
your  uncle?  But  he  can't  help  much," 
she  spoke  with  light  assurance,  "  for  I 
heard  him  say  last  night  that  he  didn't 
see  it  done." 

"  I  can  have  the  charge  dismissed," 
James  Mason  curtly  told  her. 

Eor  a  brief  moment  she  looked  into 
his  face,  deeply  lined  and  grim.  Then 
said  she,  softly: 
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I  wa^^n't  it.-^l*-*  j».  (iioii^li  I  ilan*  say  I 
HH'rniMl  t<»  Im  .  I  -li.l  li;ivr  my  <\vi»h  shut 
for  a  whi  •IM^mtl  t\wiu    I 

•^aw  this  ii;;iii  <  "miii.l:  <i'   \ii  tho  oi^h'/* 

"  What   man  C  ask*^!  Tom. 

'*  I  haJn't  scf'M  liim  iM-fon-,"  <hv  ro- 
plitMJ.  witli  a  t\\\U'k  movvmrnt  of  tin*  iiand 
n<i  'lamrs  Mason  oiH*no<l  his  li|H  to  s|ic'ak. 
*'  I  difhi't  know  wImmi  Im*  fntiTc**!  tho  oar. 
or  whore  he  oamo  from,  and  of  oourso 
I  (lidn't  know  who  Im*  was."  She  lookiMl 
tr  Ml  one  to  the  oth«  r  ;i-  -he  ti»l«i  tho 
-niilinp  slijihth  th  tho  last 

I'iiiii  .  ^he  ajrain  m«t  m.  .Mer  ninir< 
yljiin-e  sipiarely  and  sienifij'aiitly.  "  I 
-jiw  liim  look  at  tljo<c  "^Inin'hinjr.  Mn»riiipr 
Italians ;  I  saw  liim  pick  up  llu*  hia  fire- 
cracker from  tlio  floor,  wJK'ro  some  boys 
liMfl  droppofj  it;  I  saw  him  lauph  a  little 
juid  look  alxiiit  to  >^ec  if  aiiyixidy  wa-i 
awake:  aiwl  T  saw  liiin  S4't  the  tliinp  <»fT. 
Liiter.  in  lh<^  Iwii^'ht  of  the  excite m.  nt 
nftor  tlie  explosion.  T  saw  him  le;i 
(i\r — and   I  did  not  see  him  afraiii." 

''And  wJK^re  was  Stan  ('ha^^c  all  tins 
time^"  eacrerly  in(piire«l  Tom. 

"  T  (loirt  know — nnlcss  lu-  was  tlic  ni<'«- 
lonkiniz  l)(iy  asleep  in  the  seat  across  from 
mine.  There  were  several  ntln-r  jieojili' 
in   the  ear,  perlia])s  ten." 

"  Well,  there's  the  whole  thiiifx  in  a  nut- 
shell'"  criefl  the  younn:  man.  **  That  will 
fix  Stan  all  rij-ht !" 

"  Why  didn't  yon  tell  some  of  flii- 
In-t  nii?htr'  asked  the  elder.  '^  You  had 
the  opportnnity."' 

"I  had  several  reasons."  she  returned, 
^till  lic^htly,  hut  fearlessly  meeting  his 
stern  and  ]ienetratinp:  jyaze.  "  You  s<'e, 
when  he  was  doinp-  it,  he  looked  <o  jolly.*' 
she  lanphed  a  little,  "so  like  a  hoy  in 
funny,  nanghty  mischief,  that  T  rather 
enjoyed  it.  And  those  Italians  were  it 
little  nnpleasant;  don't  yon  think  they 
v.-ere''      So    it    was    just    funny    at    first. 


•  II.  I  »|on  I  iiiiiiK  lie  e.x- 
•  mnko  i|uito  !M>  iiiuoh  of  » 
i«'W.  and  he  wa.>»  a  little  ii|>s»**l  by  ii— n 
litfh-  taken  nliaok.  Don'i  you  see  that 
I  told  what  I  know.  Howe  <li)?ni 
i.«'i.  re^|Mvt«il  man  miyht  U«  humiliit*  i 
to-day  throiifrh  having  Ut-n  d4't<vt<.i  m 
a  foolish.  lM)yish  prank  *."  Then'  was  now 
a  warm,  pn'tty.  ideadiiiK  oajjenioss  uiuler 
UvT  laiitrhinff  tone.  **  Don't  .voii  see  that 
it  ri'ally  di<ln't  <1o  any  harm  at  all.  hut 
that  i»etty.  little,  narrow  |M>opl4>  mif^ht 
tak<'  it  »i|»  and  maKniify  it.  and  make  him 
idmiiHd?  lie  tvasn't  a  youn^  man — he 
a  person  of  some  imiMirtam-e  in 
~ 'iiK  <>i  thoi«o  little  towns  ahoiit  In-ro — 
iiiid  don't  you  "ce  what  it  mi^rht  im-an 
to  him  and  to  his  friends — and  to  his 
ehildn*n.  if  he  has  any — if  thc»s4.  Italians 
had  had  him  arrosto<l  to-day  on  a  silly 
eharjro  like  that  ^  Oh.  Tm  so  >^la«l  I 
didn't  say  anything  alwiut  it  hist  ni^dit! 
I'm  tfhMl,  toc».  that  I  can  homstly  say  I 
had  never  sot-n  the  man  U-fore,  that  I 
«lidn*t  know  wImmi  he  oame  into  tho  oar, 
and  that  ho  left  it  U'foro  the  e.xi'iteim-nt 
v.as  f>ver.  It  was  a  very  imtural.  hoyish 
.ort  of  thiiijr  to  do  nmlcr  the  eircum- 
stanoos.  hut  it  wasn't,  as  it  turned  out,  a 
tiling  that  a  dipidfied,  resimnsihle.  rather 
elderly  man  w«»uld  <•ar^  to  have  puhlished 
and  spread  hnjnlca^t  ahout  himsilf. 
\ow  was  it  r'     She  app<'aled  to  Tom. 

*'  Movt  certainly  it  was  not,"  he  aj?re<'d. 
-niilin;/  for  the  first  time  sinoe  she  Inid 
iiM't  him.  *' Wa-:  he  that  sort  of  man? 
.\  irentlenuni  f" 

''  lie  was  a  man  of  ^M'eat  natural  force 
and  distinction."  sho  (piickly  replied.  '*  I 
fancy  he  had  hecn  diniii}::  in  town,  and 
had  had  a  ylass  or  two  of  wiiic  I  flnn't 
ni<au  that  he  was  intoxicated,  hit  jii-t  a 
little  careless  and  jolly.  In  fact.'  sl(»w- 
ly,  '"  T  have  an  idea — thoiiirh  I  di<ln't 
think  of  this  until  it  was  all  over — that 
!ie  was  one  of  tliiec  men  who  <to(»d  under 
my  winrjow  talkinjr  hefr)re  the  train 
start<'d.  The  others  tried  to  make  him 
ixn  hack  with  them,  hut  lie  wouldn't. 
They  said:  'You've  g-ot  ahout  tlire<'  more 


usually 
Come 


drinks  ahonrd  now  than  you 
'•arry,  and  you're  almost  humai 
hack  and  v\e'll  .yive  you  three  more. 
She  glanced  np  at  James  Mason  and 
caught  a  softening  in  his  face.  "Maybe 
he  has  a  headache  to-day,  hut  he  was 
human  and  jolly  and — and  a  good  fellow 
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last     nipht,"     si  .la.  i.  u-ly. 

"  Now,   yoiril    1* ;  tlu*    |H»li(i» 

court  and  tell  ali  llii>  li»r  v«»ur  frit'inl. 
won't  you,  Mr.  Alason^  It  will  Ik*  <juito 
proper/'  she  gave  him  no  opi>ort unity 
to  reply,  and  kept  the  same  liplit.  half- 
lauj^hinp  tone,  **  for  my  sister,  Mrs.  Fonl. 
is  with  ine.  and  Tom  ean  take  us  over. 
And  you  really  couldn't  lih«'rate  the  p<M)r 
youth,  anyway,  for  you  didn't  8c»e  tlw 
man  who  killed  Coi-k  Rohin  at  all.  Tom, 
will  you  e.xplain  all  this  to  Kate  ami  ask 
lu*r  to  come  with  us?"  The  y«iun^'  num 
went  at  onee  to  summon  Mrs.  P'ord,  and 
Ik^ss  turned  to  his  uncle. 

"Why  <lid  you  do  this?"  ho  n<k«Ml. 
"  W'liy  should  you  do  it?" 

*'  Will  you — will  you  rememlM-r  last 
ni^ht,  and — be  a  little  kind  to  Hoh?" 
For  the  first  time  she  faltered  slightly. 
Then,  as  his  fa<'e  hardeninl,  she  added, 
with  a  shaky  lau^di:  "  Kem«'mher  tl)e  time 
you  painted  Prexy's  cow  ^rtn^n,  and — 
and  all  the  other  tinus." 

"So!  You  Wi-Vi'  4'avrsdroppin^,"  he 
said. 

"\o;  yon  wtre  careless,  ^fore  end- 
less than  you  kni>w.  Mr.  Mason.  I'vi- 
not  been  quite  honest  with  you,  and  1 
prefer  to  be."  She  plnneed  back  aiul 
saw  Tom  still  oeeupie<l  with  Kate's 
friend-.  "  I've  iriven  you  the  reasons 
why  I'm  iila<l  now  that  T  didn't  t<'ll  what 
T  knew  last  nij.rbt.  And  no  one  knows 
all  of  what  I  knew  exeejit  you  and  me. 
But  at  the  time,  the  reason  T  didiTt  tell 
was  that  I  was  angry--yoii  bad  made  un' 
vor>'  angry,  and  when  I  found  out  who 
you  were  I  concealed  my  knowb^dge  of 
your  connection  with  that  foolish  little 
affair  as  I  might  have  concealed  a  sharp, 
mean  little  weapon  that  I  might  some  day 
use  against  you." 

"Why?" 

"  Because,  when  the  train  started,  you 
stood  with  your  friends  directly  beneath 
the  open  window  where  T  sat,  and  said 
— what  you  did  say.  T  don't  think  you 
quite  realize  yet,  ^fr.  "Mason,  that  I  am 
Bess  Wallace." 

"  Bess  Wallace !     Tom's  ^rl  ?" 

"  The  girl  of  whom  you  spoke  to  your 
friends — so  frankly.  I  beard  every  word 
of  that."  She  shut  her  teeth  bard  for 
a  moment,  remembering,  but  continued 
at     once:     "So     I     started     down  -  town 


thi"'  Mi'Tiinig.  havinfi:  heard  al»out  i-iob-^ 
whom  I  have  never  s^^en — and  knowing 
about  your  attitude  toward  him.  and 
about  what  ytni  did  last  nijrht — I  started 
down-to\\ni  determined  that  In^fore  I  re- 
tunietl  I  would  put  you  in  a  position 
where  you  would  have  to  a«lmit  your  part 
in  last  nipht's  atTair  an«l  taki*  the  shabhy 
eonsf^pieiuvs.  r  meant  to  force  y«»u  to 
Innniliato  yourself — to  make  yourself 
riilieulous — to  gratify  my  ]i<*tty  pride." 

"Win-  did  you  ebangt*  your  mind? 
Shall  we  walk  on?  Why  did  y<»u  ebange 
your  mind  ?' 

"  r  met  Tom." 

*•  W.ll?" 

"II.  talked  to  me  about  B<»b — and 
about  you.  But  mostly  about  you.  He 
made  me  see  what  this  tbin^r  Hol»  has 
<lone  means  to  you — an<l  why.  1  saw.  too, 
that  it  hurt  Tom  most  where  it  hurt  you. 
Then  I  knew  that  he  love<l  you.  and 
that  any  blow  I  aimed  at  yo\i  would 
strike  him.     Those  are  the  n^al  reasons." 

"  ll'm!"  said  James  .Mason,  and  walk«'d 
a  whole  bbx'k  in  silence.  Tlx-n :  "  But 
I'll  have  to  send  B>ob  away — after  this." 

*'()b  yes,  send  him  away!  Ibit  send 
liim  un«lerstanding — t/ou  know!" 

"  Perhaps  I  <lo.  Perliaj*-  I  do."  An- 
other block.  ^'  Mi*;<  Wallace.  I'm  an  oM 
man — aihl  a  hard  man.  Ap<»lo^'y  does  not 
come  ea?>ily  to  my  lips — " 

"  Oh,  pb-ase  don't !''  slu-  cri«d.  ''  I'Irase 
<]on't !     Let's  forget   it  all." 

"  Thank  you.  We'll  iK.t  forget  it.  Imt 
we'll  not  siM-ak  of  it — at  present.  P<  r- 
haps,  V,  hen  you  and  Tom  are  married — hy 
the  way,  you're  jroing  to  marry  Tom.  aren't 
you?"  She  glance(l  up  and  met  his  rare. 
.>,mile,  to  which  she  instantly  responded. 

"How  can  I  say,  when  he's  never 
axed  me?" 

"  You're  woman  enough  to  know  that 
be  wants  to  ask  you." 

"I  have  the  word  of  a  memlx^r  of  bis 
familv  for  it,''  she  dryly  retorted. 


IV 


So  you  won't  tell  me?     Well, 


I  suppose  that's  right,  too." 

"  I'll  tell  you  this,"  she  offered,  look- 
ing up  at  bim  through  eyes  bright  with 
tears.  "  If  ever — that — does  happen,  / 
shall  call  you  Uncle  J/w." 

"I  hope  you  will,"  said  James  Mason, 
stopping  to  take  her  band.  "  T  hope  you 
will!     Now  ril  go  and  telephone  Chase." 


THE  Easy  Chair,  while  still  upon  its 
travels  last  summer,  met  again  that 
good  brother  whom  it  had  first 
encountered,  through  one  of  its  separable 
selves,  in  Central  Park  while  the  season 
was  yet  in  its  first  youth.  He  was  then 
in  reluctant  charge  of  his  sister's  court- 
ship; but,  as  the  reader  will  readily  re- 
member, the  Easy  Chair  and  he  were 
later  (after  her  marriage)  surprised  to 
find  themselves  together  in  Hyde  Park, 
where  they  had  some  hardy  converse  on 
the  subject  of  the  fashions  and  the 
excesses  of  scantiness  to  which  these  had 
gone.  The  Easy  Chair,  converted  into 
a  penny  seat  in  that  low-railed  triangle 
where  youth,  beauty,  and  rank  are  sup- 
posed most  to  resort,  had  ended  by  ac- 
cusing the  good  brother  of  being  taken 
by  the  loveliness  of  a  girl  so  clearly  the 
daughter  of  a  hundred  earls  that  there 
v/as  no  use  disputing  her  identity.  It 
had  warned  him  of  the  hopelessness  of 
any  republican  youth's  aspiring  to  such 
a  hand,  and  he  had  apparently  listened 
to  reason.  Now,  in  the  lounge  of  a 
Scottish  hotel,  populated  almost  entirely 
by  their  fellow  countrymen,  the  Chair 
greeted  him  with  gay  challenge: 

"Well,  what  of  her?  Did  you  find 
that  she  was  only  the  daughter  of  ninety- 
eight  earls,  and  marked  down  according- 
ly, or  did  you  decide  to  be  ruled  by  us 
in  renouncing  your  vain  pretensions?" 

The  brother  had  his  fingers  between 
the  leaves  of  a  book  which  he  carried, 
and  he  looked  at  us  with  a  knot  of  puzzle 
in  his  gentle  Boston  forehead.  As  he 
said  nothing,  we  pursued,  "  Or  have  you 
followed  her  to  Scotland,  where  her 
^  heart  is  in  the  Highland  hunting  the 
deer,'  or  she  is  counting  as  a  gun  in  the 
slaughter  of  the  grouse?" 

Now  he  smiled  intelligence.  "  Oh ! 
Oh  yes!  You  haven't  worn  your  joke 
out  yet?  No,  I've  merely  followed  the 
August  current,  and  drifted  northward 
with  no  conscious  purpose.  What  curi- 
ous   people    these    islanders    are,    and    so 
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bloody  in  their  pleasures!  One  under- 
stands, when  one  comes  here,  the  nature 
of  Lowell's  Yankee  butcher  who  felt  the 
beauty  of  a  moonlight  night  so  much  that 
he  '  Wanted  to  git  up  and  go  to  Killin'.'  " 
"  Yes,"  we  assented.  "  That  small, 
sweet  humanity  of  the  eighteenth  and 
early  nineteenth  century  which  forbade 
man — 

'  to   mix   his   pleasure   or   his   pride 
With    sorrow    of    the    meanest    thing    that 
breathes' 

probably  never  got  from  their  poetry 
into  their  life.  In  all  generations  the 
slaughter  of  birds  and  beasts  has  gone 
on  here,  and  Sport  has  been  the  gory 
Dagon  of  their  idolatry.  Their  super- 
stition has  infected  the  whole  civilized 
world,  until  now  the  man  who  hunts  or 
shoots  his  hapless  furred  or  feathered 
fellows  is  tlie  supreme  type  of  manliness. 
We  too  have  bowed  the  knee  to  their 
Dagon.  We  have  sent  an  ex-President 
into  the  wilds  of  Africa  to  perform  its 
savage  rites,  and  he  has  come  away 
celebrating  the  involuntary  co-operation 
of  the  victims.  Have  you  ever  noticed 
those  photographs  of  the  late  Sacred 
Majesty  of  England  standing  behind  his 
'  bag '  of  pheasants,  hundreds  of  them, 
the  prey  of  his  gun  in  a  single  day, 
heaped  on  the  ground  at  his  feet?  Our 
ex-President's  African  ^bag'  would  have 
shown  far  greater  in  bulk,  but  we  cannot 
be  especially  proud  of  it,  except  as  a 
mound  of  elephants,  lions,  tigers,  rhi- 
noceroses, hippopotamuses,  and  giraifes 
would  have  represented  dangers  to  him- 
self not  run  by  that  sacred  majesty.  The 
pheasants  of  the  King's  ^  bag '  were  bred 
from  the  egg  and  nurtured  as  tenderly 
as  we  nurture  young  turkeys  for  the 
market,  against  the  time  when  they 
should  be  big  and  strong  enough  to  be 
beaten  up  from  the  coverts  and  felled  in 
their  flight  by  the  sacred  majesty  and 
his  fellow  ^guns.'  Still,  we  ought  to 
make  the  reflection  that  pheasants  were 


058                                    "  ^  '■''!   '■■        '"  •'-  '  '"  ''     MA'.A/IM-:. 

iiuiiiit   f'T   I"<.<1.   iiixi    Ml. 11    .  !.•       1..M.      v>..-  "i  '    .     uiileiM    you    full    tin;    hluughu  r 

pn.l.jil.ly    dij-tribut<«l    ainoinf    ph-u-Miinr    if  of  the  iiiiUH.*entH  inischiif." 

rviiijJT  iM-'pli'.      \V«'  wi^h                 '  "  Wj'II,  not  just  in  that  Honxc."  wr  Hai«l. 

'                '  otrli    ^r*'!!-!-    uhifli    tin      i  Ilw    pU'llrture.   of   <'ontrov<THV    wan    iM'^fin- 

iiave  Hwnrnu'<l  nortliwnni  to  hlmni  w(Mii(l  ninjr  to  t<Il  with  w.  imkI  wr  purMiii'd,  \in- 

find  their  way  U)  our  ho(«l  tahh*."  cfrtain    whicii   .si<lr   wv   wcru   on:   "  Von 

"  I  HOW  two  of  llu'ni  lyinK  on  th<«  plat-  uon't  call  fox-hinitini;?  tuiHchicf.  wc  8Uf>- 

fnrni  (if  n   .iiuM'tiMn   hm    1    canir    up,"  our  pMs<'.       Koxr^    an-    vrry    noxiouH    oniiiiiil 

y-initm  »"»«»  *"jn<l;  "hut  I  don't  know  that  and  ou^ht  to  1m«  d»-Htroy<'d." 

I     uanti'd    tn    put     ni.v    t«'th    int(.    thrni.  **  iiut     i     undfrstnnd     that     fnxo.s     arc 

And   tin-  vUrm'  of   phcBMunts  and  ktouhc  ^unrdcd.   if  imt   <|uitr   nan'd   liko  pliran- 

hrt'd  for  the  ((un  MreniN  to  mo  too  much  ants,   for   the   chaMi',   and    that   it'H   little 

likii    rava^Mnjf    thi'    p«»ultr> -yard,    witliin  ^hort    «»f  crinio  to   kill   Ihtin.      Thry   are 

tlw  Mtrirt  rMMfih<  M  (»f  <'|iickrn-win'."  n<»t  hunti-d   fnr  that  i  m<1.  and  practically 

"  lint    wr   HupiH»-M'   that    even    that."    wo  thr     i.nnK"    inland    ahiH<-mvd     haff    Horves 

HUKK'"<ti'd.    "  liHiilrnii>    flic    I'.M-    «»f    na-  'vrry  purpi»?»f  of  tlwir  pursuit. " 

tun-."  *  lint,   our  dear   friend,"    wc?   rotunied, 

"  VeH,"     Im      m--«iiI«<1,        jh  rii;ips.       I'm  *  y<»u     iffnon-    the    infhnr»e<»    of    the    en- 

not   so   sui-e    that    the   love   of    nature    Ih  nnhliuk'  nport.'' 

nil    iinniixi'd  virtiu'."  "  I'ni    not    sure    that    any    siKirt    in   en- 

**()h,    if  ynu    an-   alwav.   rdjntr   In    f«»r  imhiiiiK— for  nn-n.      It    may    Im-   a    meanB 

virtue!"   we   prol»-tri|.  f<»r  <'a.Hinn:  otT  hoyinh   fennent.      Hut   men 

"I'm    n(»t."    1h-    Mjiid.      "  And     I     don't  ou^dit    to    work    and    n-st;    fnr  enimhlinp: 

d<  ii>     tliiit     nutiin*     may     he     hianM-N'SHly  influeneis  they  inij:ht  tnk<'  a  walk." 

lovrd.      W'luii     I     wan    u    hoy    and    wmt  \V«'    laiiKheil.    and    we    <nnld    ««•«•    his 

Kuiiiiiiik'     lor    hirdn    of    juiy     d«.'M<ription  .H<!V<n'  younj/^   fa<i'   relax   in   a  Hmilc      "  I 

that,    would    sit    still    l<»n»c    enmiKli    to    Uj  Hluuddii't    objtH't    to   t-lu-ir   ridiii^^,    if   tl»ey 

hhoj,    I    iis4«|    to    h-rl    the    j'harin    <if    the  liked,      it   mij^lit  ])n'scn'>'  i\w.  horw  from 

woo<lrt   and    tljldn.      Hiil    thiit  wh.s    niOHfly  tiki  extinction  with  which  the  motor  and 

wIm'U    I    had   no   luck,   and   had   turned   to  tin-    aeroplane    are    threatening    it.       H»it 

pii'kinn'  Inrries   f(»r  my  amiiHi-menl.     Our  if  you're  Mincvre  in   defending'  Hpcirt    why 

wild    hii-ds    were    far    Hcurcer    ev4ii    then  d(»n't    you    .say    s«im«thin^''    for    tla?    Htapc- 

thini    liritish   pheasaiit.s  or  jcroitse,  and    I  hunt    as   it's   practised    in    Iv\mo(.r.   wher<» 

think    it   has   Ixs-n    very    well    for  "iir   hii-  liny    haul    a    Iri^rJiteiKd    Im-ii^I    out     in    a 

manily    that   our   w:anu^    has    iM-en    mostly  van    like    a    hatliinj^-niiichine.    and,    when 

shot    out    of    exislenc<'.       I    dnn't    U-lieve  they've    puiich<««l    it    out.    hunt     it    <lo\vn 

llinl.    I  lie    '  proioii^riitioii    of    infancy'    into  with    do^'*  ^" 

piniMiiieiil    i.oyho.»<|    hy    nport    tells    nuudi  "  Somel  hiii^r."     we     took     ix'fiiK<'     in     a 

lor  liiiiimiiil>.      We  have  j^ame  laws  now,  dilh-rent    tiini,  "  ha^   Ixen   poisoning  your 

hut   we  don'l.   re.ir   hirds   teudi-rly    fi.r   the  mind.       Im    it    th:it    Iniok  ^       You've    U'cii 

^un   ns   the    iMmlish   do.   aixi    IImmi    swarm  rejidiiiK^     Home     Iruculent,     and     outdated 

out     nl     e<rl:iiii    s<'asnii>    |(.    -In.\     the    do-  sent  IiiHMitnlist    wlu»    has   no    real    place    in 

nies(i«'aled  crealiires  in   llic   pn  l< uro  (hat  a    stn-nnous    n^re     like    ours."       We    sai<l 

they    im-   jraine.       Til    own    IIkiI    I  lie    spc-  lliin    to    provoke    liiin    farlh<r.    lh<.iiKh    we 

ta.'k'    (d'    all    the    Ici-nn-    of    liie-^r    ishirid^  1.  It    a   eertain    lil.iii!.'    lor  hi^   hold   fender- 

slormin^-    northward     in     Antni^l     lo     kill  lies-    in    Iwhaif    of    thing's    that     li:i\e    lew 

jj:rou9<»      rearcil      -.wa]      ^-njii«i<(l       for      il^  friends,   and    his   |ierr)ic   t<'niirc  ol    a   point 

puiiH    is    >j;ro(<'S(|ii.      lo     IMC.    and.     if    yon  of    \  i.-w    wlii<'li     had    he<'n     lost     si^dit     (d 

like.   n-volliuK'."  ^iii''<'    l'"'    ^nr\i\'il    <.f    tli<-    lill'-l    nimr    l<. 

*' We   don'l    lik«'    '  ie\  nil  in^'-.' "    we    snid.  iimmii   I  he  snr\i\!il   of   the    -I  icni^c-t . 

"We  Hlill    liav<'   n   smakiiiM-   l.<-liel    lli:il    it,  "  ^^■^,"  In- siii.l,  "  tins  j.ook  lias  poisc.ned 

is   at   least    ^(mmI    for   the    hejillh.      it    pro-  niy     mind,     if     von     wish     fo    call     it     so. 

moles     kimlly     feeling;'     and     permits     the  lli<.n>.'li    il     i^n't     llir    work    (d    IIk'    sort    of 

«»wiiers     of     the     moors     to     «'Xercisc     tin*  ontdiiled     sent  i  hm  nt  ali^t     \on     hiney.     hut 

virtue    of     hospilalily     hy     inviting'     their  <d'  I  he  mo-t   mod.rn     <.rt   .d'  sent iiiH-ntalisl, 

friends    Id    sIkm.I    ov«r    them.       I'.esides.    if  whose    poetry    :nid    pnlii.'s    :i  re   on    the   si<le 

keeps    lei-nre    <Mlt     nf    mi-ehief."  (d'      port.       1 1  s    Vel  k  MM    I  i;p     lllld   t  ll< '  (diem  len  I 
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effect  with  me  of  clarifying  my  mis- 
givings concerning  this  age  of  sport,  and 
helping  me  to  see  it  as  it  really  is." 

With  that  he  handed  ns  the  book 
opened  where  he  had  kept  his  finger,  and 
^ve  turned  to  the  title-page  and  read  the 
name,  and,  with  a  sort  of  dismay,  the 
name  of  the  author:  a  woman.  In  Eng- 
land it  seems  that  they  have  got  guns  for 
women,  though  they  have  not  yet  got 
votes  for  them,  and  this  gayly  written 
volume  was  the  tale  of  a  huntress's 
passion  for  killing  any  sort  of  game  with 
her  rifle.  The  fact  still  had  novelty, 
though  it  might  be  that  soon  such  "  fond 
records ''  would  be  multiplied  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  long  line  of  hunting  adventure 
v/hich  stretches  from  that  of  Gordon 
Cummings  down  to  that  of  our  own  slayer 
of  pachyderms.  It  appeared  that  the  au- 
thor's love  of  sport  was  ^^  honestly  come 
by,"  for  in  the  passage  which  our  young 
friend  had  been  reading  we  read :  "  The 
very  sight  and  touch  of  my  twenty-bore 
bring^s  my  dear  old  father  before  me, 
who  gave  it  me  when  I  was  only  four- 
teen. .  .  .  He  taught  me  to  ride,  drive, 
fish,  and  shoot,  and  well  do  I  remember 
ray  wild  excitement  and  delight  at  shoot- 
ing my  first  rabbit  at  thirty  yards  with 
a  pea-rifle  out  of  the  drawing-room  win- 
dow. This  was  a  favorite  dodge  of  his, 
to  pot  rabbits  from  the  windows.  He 
kept  his  silver  flute  and  a  i>ea-rifle  in  his 
bedroom;  in  the  early  morning  he  would 
gently  oi)en  wide  a  window  and  play 
dulcet  tunes  such  as  Rousseau's  Dream 
and  Roljin  Adair,  which  he  declared  lured 
the  rabbits  out  to  listen  to  this  modern 
Orpheus;  the  pea-rifle  then  took  the 
flute's  place,  and  poor  bunny  lay  dead." 

"  Well  ?"  the  brother  asked,  looking 
keenly  at  us,  when  we  had  ceased  to  read. 

"Well?"  we  demanded  in  turn. 

"  Doesn't  it  make  you  rather  sick  ?" 

"  Why,  if  you  don't  use  your  imagina- 
tion in  studying  the  little  picture,  yes. 
But  why  not  suppose  that  the  poor  bun- 
nies shared  the  pleasure  of  the  kindly 
gentleman  at  his  bedroom  window? 
They  felt  the  witchery  of  those  plaintive 
airs,  and  between  their  enjoyment  and 
ilieir  extinction  there  was  only  the  pang 
of  an  instant's  sufferance;  and  aren't  we 
1o  r-onsider  the  overwhelming  odds  of  the 
kindly  gentleman's  delight?  What  a 
sense  of  the  pale  dawn,  the  sweet  air,  the 


fresh  grass,  and  the  glad  leaping  things 
you  get!  Come,  you  mustn't  overlook 
all  that.  But  what  else  have  you  marked 
here?  Your  author  seems  to  have  run 
the  whole  gamut  of  the  generous  passion 
of  the  chase.  Driving  hares;  shooting 
grouse,  ptarmigan,  and  capercailzie 
(whatever  they  are);  stalking  deer;  fish- 
ing, salt  water  and  fresh ;  hunting  foxes." 

"All  of  that,  and  there  are  other  pas- 
sages on  which  you  can  use  your  imag- 
ination, if  you  like."  He  took  the  book 
from  us  and  read:  ^I  was  slowly  tying 
a  boot-lace  when  the  first  hare  scuttled 
past.  .  .  .  Another  hare  dashed  past  below 
me— one  shot,  a  white  fluffy  body  lay  still. 
.  .  .  The  hares  varied  their  courses  a 
good  deal.  Some  came  lolloping  along, 
stopping,  looking  about,  sitting  up,  twist- 
ing their  whiskers,  then  slowly  on  again, 
where  some  of  them  were  stopped  for 
the  last  time.  Others  came  full  gallop, 
with  ears  well  back;  some  fell;  a  good 
many  did  not.  .  .  .  "Bang!"  the  leader 
went  over;  "Bang!"  the  second  followed 
suit.  .  .  .  We  laughed  like  children,  full 
of  the  purest  enjoyment  in  the  ivorld, 
that  of  healthy  outdoor  sport.' " 

Again  the  Supersensitive  youth  ques- 
tioned us  with  his  eyes,  and  again  we 
answered.  "'  A  very  graphic  picture,  and 
how  the  innocent  fun  stirs  your  blood!" 

"Innocent?" 

"Why  not?     It  isn't  like  killing  men." 

"  It  seems  so  very  like  it.  But  since  you 
like  pictures,  look  on  this,  of  the  slaugh- 
ter of  larger  prey.  ^  The  stag  was  lying 
...  on  a  rocky,  light  patch  of  ground, 
the  same  '-^olor  as  itself.  .  .  .  He  was 
flanked  on  either  side  by  a  hind,  who 
stood  alert,  suspicious,  restless,  with  eyes 
and  ears  full  cock.  .  .  .  The  stag  was 
asleep.  ...  At  last  the  stag  woke,  rose, 
stretched  himself.  .  .  .  The  rifle  flew  to 
the  shoulder.  .  .  .  The  stag  stumbled  as 
if  to  fall,  hit  sure  enough,  but  a  step 
forward  showed  that  it  was  in  the  shoul- 
der at  the  very  top  of  the  fore  leg.  The 
rifle  was  reloaded  in  a  moment,  but  the 
stag  turned  at  once,  tail  onward,  and 
limped  away.  ..."  I  see  him,  Dewar, 
down  there  to  the  left!"  The  race  was 
over  now;  there  was  nothing  but  to  creep 
cautiously  nearer  to  get  within  easy  shot ; 
but  once  more  the  stag  went  bounding 
on.  .  .  .  Dewar  called  his  dog  off,  the 
shot  whizzed,  the  stag  bounded  and  dis- 


f»r,o 


irAKri':K'>  m^niiilv  swi.y/Asi:. 


n|»IMfln«l    over    llw    n*<  "f    tin- 

burn.   ...    A    (aw   ntri*!  ii*l    tln-re 

\ttiUfW,  in  a  fivi-foot  \hmA  into  whidi  a 
waterfall  i»h«yi(l  from  ten  feet  alMivr-,  tl»e 
^tuK  Im.v  lloHtinK,  "liot  tlirouKh  tl»e  Ix-art 
un<l  <lrown«'il.  .  ,  .  TJiero  an-  !ijonjeiit« 
wImii  llie  woni'^  won't  eonK*.  anfj  the  eyetn 
that  lookril  <lown  into  the  jiool  lM>rrowed 
the  reflection  of  the  eneireling  niiHt  for 
a  moment,  an  I  realized  the  wild  relief 
of  the  end  of  the  eha^*.'  " 

"  Fine,  fine!"  we  eri<*<l,  without  wait- 
ing to  U*  rh{illeii^'«d.  *'  Splendidly  dra- 
niutie,  with  a  thrill  of  delicate  poetry  in 
that  final  apiK^al." 

The  brother  smiled  nadly.  "You  are 
n  very  uhaiidonod  <»M  a-tlu-tic,"  ho  waid. 
"  'J'luH  in  what  conieH  of  ti'iviuf::  yourK-lf 
up  to  your  artistic  inntincts.  Where  [a 
your  pity  for  the  Hta^r  which  fiirniHlwd 
the  sport,  and  even  Hupplied  the  pathos 
oi  the  ehahe  which  you  admire?'' 

"  Tlien'  in/'  we  Knid,  "no  Hiekly  bcnti- 
mentality  in  lift.  If  you  have  nothing 
worne  than  that   in  your  Uiok !" 

'*  I  (hwi't  know,"  the  brother  r<'Spond<<l, 
dreuMiily,  and  iit'tcr  m  paus**  he  read  a^ain 
from  wlmt  nppcnnd  another  decr-rttalking 
episode:  '  Tlif  Ixst,  staj^  waH  slightly 
;ibo\«'  UH.  Aft<  r  a  Mvy  nliort  time  he 
trol,  U|),  ])resentJiiK  Jt>i  <  a-y  l.roadsi<le 
tarp^et  ...  it  seen  ad  Itiip<i--il,|4'  to  do 
aiiythiuj^  else  but  sh(»ot  liim  b>«n^  in  ibo 
rij^bt  j)lace,  throup-h  the  la-art.  lie  fell 
up  at  once  to  tla-  sliot,  aud  lay  for  a  full 
uiiuulc  aud  a  half  stru^^diu^  to  rise 
af^alii.'  I  MippoHC  you  like  the  notion 
of  Ibal  slni^'^flint!?"  the  brotlior  iiitor- 
iupl<'d  Ills  reading  to  ask.  lb-  pursiu-d: 
"  '  'riion  the  day's  tragedy  de-sccudcd.  The 
staR  iJ^ot  to  its  feet,  stood  for  an  instant 
tail  onward,  as  all  lilt,  HtagH  invariably 
do,  and  trott«(1  away  U))  tlu'  rlsr;  of 
^cround,  "over  the  bills  and  far  away." 
...  A  few  yards  from  wlx-re  be  bad 
been  struf^f^llnp:  Donald  pi<'l«'d  up  a  tiny 
tnfl,  of  bail-  and  llcsb ;  otb<'rwls(>  llH-n; 
was  not  H  drop  (»f  blood  anyvvluTe.' '' 
,     "  Sad,  sad,"  we  nnirinurcd. 

"Ilo  i-cad  (»n:  "  ^  We  conld  only  sn7'niis<' 
t|i:it.  Ibc  bullet  bad  bit  liini  very  IiIkIi 
on  llu!  back,  scrulling  l,be  toj)  of  it,  as 
a  stag  thus  bit,  always  drops  sud<l('nly 
from  Hliock.  .  .  .  TIk'  cbarni  of  I  be  day 
was  goiK-  for  uio;  I  be  f^randcnr  ol  the 
lilils,  Ilic  beauty  of  Ibc  snrron  ndintz; 
scenery,    faded    fi'oni    sl^bl    and    mind.       I 


iiad  bad  a  rhunee  wbicdi  a  child  of  U'H 
w.mll  not  have  nii»He»l,  and  I  iiad  made 
a  real  me<48  of  it.  Far  too  siek  at  heart 
wan  I  U}  even  try  for  another  Kt«ff. 
Uy  tlie  roadside  L<ing  John  wai*  standing 
with  the  i>ony  an<i  d«-<T-.saddle.  ,  .  . 
Sure  of  hin  kindly  inten-st,  I  said,  *'  Oh, 
.lohnl  I've  done  an  awful  thing;  I've 
loHt  a  Htag!"  .  .  .  The  one  gleam  of  com- 
fort waj*  tlie  Hvnii)athetie  ret-eption  my 
tale  r<^'eived  from  my  d<*ar  hrwtf?,  y<  t 
nothing  could  exorciw*  that  vanishing 
form  a-  I  bad  la>^t  sit-n  it.'  " 

He  !»toi>i>e<i.  and  we  saM  It  wm-  ;. 
cruel   di»apiM»intment." 

Tl»e  young  fellow  ntand,  sianTing  ine 
o|K'n  book  from  his  hand^.  ''  For  the 
-tag^  I  th^iught  you  liegan  by  abhorring 
sport;   ami   iK-rr — '' 

"  Yea,  but  we  liave  a  tender  heart  for 
w(»miin'H  wocH,  what<ver  they  are,  and 
w<'  forgive  to  Innuanity  tlK*  wrongs  of 
bumanitarianinm.  And,"  we  added, 
"you're  not  at  all  just  to  the  author's 
love  of  that  won<lerful  harmony  of  earth 
and  sky  wbi<'h  Is  the  symphonic  setting 
(»f  sport." 

"  Oh,  1  don't  know,"  he  an.swered.  "  I 
suppo.s<'  that  as  long  as  it  isn't  the  chase 
of  one's  fellow  men  one  oughtn't  to  ob- 
ject to  mimic  war  <»f  any  sort." 

"Yes,"  we  said,  "and  that  suggests 
anr)tlier  point.  If  they  are  getting  gmis 
for  women,  it's  a  step  toward  getting 
ibeiu  votes.  One  of  the  great  arguments 
aj^ainst  giving  them  the  su II  rage  is  that 
tbi'y  oug})tn't  to  votx-  In  ix'acc  unless 
I  bey  fight  in  Mar,  and  if  the  shooting  of 
pheasants  and  grouse  is  mimic  war — 
^'ou  s<'e  the  point?  Tt  may  bo  polit- 
iejdly  educative." 

He  laui-'bed.  Perhaps  lie  did  not  think 
we  w<  re  (|uit<'  In  earnest,  aud  wo  added 
merrily : 

"  If  only  the  ^  sr)orts '  w<'re  not  so 
l.rou<l  of  themselves,  and  didn't  tbiid<  it 
sncb  a  merit  to  bunt  and  shoot  and  fish, 
and  play  at  all  sorts  of  boyish  games, 
one  mi^bt  tliinlv  more  leniently  of  their 
<'n.joyiu<'nts.  ilut  they  do  look  down 
from  «uch  a  height  on  other  ix'ojjle,  and 
take  Ibeniselves  so  seriously,  that  It  is 
rallier   galling." 

''  V'es,"  he  ass<>nted,  wearily,  "that 
may  be  the  secret  of  my  revolting  at 
tlieir  pleasures.  One  doesn't  like  being 
an    Inferior.*' 


OFTEN  the  phrase  "vital  fiction," 
as  applied  to  contemporary  novels 
and  short  stories^  indicates  the 
representation  of  violence  in  speech  and 
action,  or  of  overwrought  passion.  We 
cannot  say  that  this  tendency  to  excess 
and  extravagance,  so  marked  in  popular 
fiction,  is  unnatural,  since  Nature  herself 
abounds  in  rages  and  tempests  and  ani- 
mal ferocities  not  to  be  overmatched  by 
any  human  abandonment. 

The  tendency  shows  itself  in  so  many 
Vv^ays  in  life,  art,  and  literature  that  it 
seems  inevitable.  Laughter  is  an  ex- 
plosion, and  fear,  pain,  and  grief  cul- 
minate in  spasmodic  outbursts  which 
break  down  the  barriers  of  restraint  and 
defy  modulation.  The  older  forms  of 
tragedy  and  comedy  furnished  imagina- 
tive suggestions  of  pity,  terror,  agony, 
and  mirth  to  agitate  human  sensibility. 
Religion  has  often,  even  in  the  mild- 
mannered  East,  found  its  climacteric 
in  wild  fanaticism.  Since  the  first 
man  born  of  woman  slew  his  brother 
the  high  color  of  legend  and  epic  as  well 
as  of  history  has  been  that  of  shed  blood. 
In  song  and  story,  whether  the  theme 
be  that  of  love  or  of  hate,  how  much 
of  our  human  music  has  trembled  and 
swelled  toward  its  finale  in  the  tumultu- 
ous orchestral  crash! 

Since  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
when  our  people  really  became  Occidental, 
adventurously  facing  the  West,  catching 
the  full  breath  of  its  wide  plains  and 
towering  peaks,  the  high-pitched  note  has 
been  apparent  in  American  life  and  lit- 
erature. How  quickly  it  was  caught  by 
Whitman,  Mark  Twain,  and  Bret  Harte! 
Ln  theme  and  style  a  new  kind  of  fiction 
sprang  up,  distinctly  American,  because 
it  reflected  the  quick  expansion  and 
exaltation  of  American  life. 

As  we  look  back  upon  this  fiction  we 
note  no  extremely  sensational  features — 
no  strain  of  boldness  such  as  precludes 
grace  and  charm  of  expression.  Un- 
doubtedly both  life  and  literature  showed 


brutal  fringes,  especially  during  and 
after  a  war  which  inflamed  violent  pas- 
sions; but  the  flame,  at  its  very  core, 
burned  whitely  and  consumed  much  dross. 
The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham  was  a  good, 
if  not  the  best,  example  of  post  helium 
fiction  as  truly  reflecting  the  American 
life  of  this  period.  The  Gilded  Age,  in 
which  Charles  Dudley  Warner  collab- 
orated with  Mark  Twain,  was  more  ex- 
travagant in  its  humor  and  social  por- 
traiture.. It  was  then  that  Henry  James 
was  writing  his  most  popular  stories, 
in  his  "early  manner."  Frank  Stock- 
ton was  doing  his  best  work,  Bret 
Harte  was  writing  his  striking  short 
stories  of  Western  pioneer  life,  and 
Richard  Malcolm  Johnston  and  Edward 
Eggleston  were  portraying  the  idiomatic 
traits  of  the  people  of  Georgia  and  the 
Middle  West.  The  mention  of  these 
masculine  names  recalls  the  best  wit  and 
humor  as  well  as  the  best  literary  art  of 
that  period  in  American  fiction. 

At  that  time  our  women  were  writ- 
ing fiction,  not  eminent  in  constructive 
art  or  for  wit,  humor,  or  philosophy,  as 
compared  with  their  brother  writers,  but 
nearer  to  nature  and  more  intimately 
human.  Following  older  lines,  some  of 
these  in  many  ways  achieved  worthy  dis- 
tinction— as  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford 
did  in  an  art  which  she  made  poetic 
without  departure  from  homeliness;  as 
Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  did,  and  still 
does,  in  tensely  dramatic  and,  at  the  same 
time,  spiritually  significant  situations; 
and  as  Sarah  Orne  Jewett  did,  in  finer 
and  selecter  portraiture  than  that  of  any 
other  American  woman  of  her  time. 
Others,  notably  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  Con- 
stance Fenimore  Woolson,  and  a  few 
Southern  writers,  like  Amelie  Rives, 
Ruth  McEnery  Stuart,  and  Grace  King, 
initiated  a  more  native  and  a  surprising- 
ly franker  and  bolder  fiction.  These 
Amters,  especially  in  their  earlier  work 
— as  in  Miss  Rives's  Virginia  of  ■Vir- 
ginia, Miss  Wilkins's  A  Humhle  Romance 
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and  Other  Stories.  an<l  Cirace  Kinp*.- 
short  story  ''Bayou  rOnibre  " — following 
no  precedent  as  to  manner  or  matter, 
broke  new  crroiind  in  tin?  tield  of  imaj?- 
inative  literature.  This  fresh  departure, 
in  which  the  technique  of  art  was.  to  more 
or  less  extent,  sacriticed  for  the  undis- 
gruised  portraiture  of  human  life,  as  seen 
and  especially  as  felt,  was  in  the  direc- 
tion of  that  creative  realism  which  seems 
to  us  to  be  the  supreme  attainment  of 
modern  fiction.  The  evolution  toward 
this  goal  has  been  going  on  ever  since. 

But  in  the  lines  of  this  advance  our 
American  fiction — so  much  of  it,  at  least, 
as  we  clierish  and  as  may  Ix?  classed  as 
literature — has  pres^^rved  a  very  evi-n 
temper.  The  war  did  not  demoralize  it. 
nor  did  it  debase  the  sensibility  to  which 
creative  literature  appeals — rather  it  up- 
lifted both.  In  the  present  generation, 
with  its  immense  material  progress  and 
expansion  of  human  energy,  a  good  deal 
of  stirring  American  fiction  has  suffered 
a  harder  strain,  both  directly,  from  the 
impulse  of  the  restless  current,  and  in- 
directly, by  way  of  reaction  from  so 
tense  a  civilization  to  elemental  condi- 
tions. But,  in,  the  complex  diversifica- 
tion of  contemporary  fiction,  such  novels 
as  Frank  Norris  wrote  and  Jack  London 
still  writes  seem  to  take  their  place  as 
separate  strains  in  the  general  harmony. 

In  the  short  story  our  Ameriean  maga- 
zine fiction  has  especially  illustrated  mod- 
ern tendencies,  the  most  modern  of  which 
is  toward  creative  realism — that  is,  to- 
■ward  the  representation  of  human  life 
in  its  own  plainly  human  terms;  and 
we  know  no  better  definition  of  vital 
fiction  than  that.  Even  as  thus  defined, 
the  phrase  covers  enough  varieties  of 
fiction  to  satisfy  the  most  catholic  taste. 
For  life  has  everv  degree  of  tension,  and 
it  is  this  vital  tension  which  determines 
the  course,  crisis,  form,  and  denouement 
of  a  story,  in  so  far  as  these  are  to  seem 
natural  and  inevitable. 

In  human  evolution,  however  much 
restraint  and  modulation  may  have  re- 
duced and  subdued  wild  and  aboriginal 
impulses,  yet,  in  the  most  firmly  estab- 
lished order,  life  asserts  itself  against 
artifice  and  convention  and  insists  upon 
its  own  current  and  its  own  issues.  The 
note  of  revolt  is  forever  recurrent  and 
passionately  dominant  in  individuals  and 


races  of  heroic  temper.  Evil  and  good 
ct>nuningle  in  critical  storms  which  no 
logic,  can  quell  and  in  which  all  laws 
l»ut  those  of  Nature  are  silent.  Thus 
humanity  finds  free  expression  in  new 
eximnses  of  the  living  soul  and  rc^ason. 
riius  for  crises,  such  as  history  records 
and  art  retlects.  But  as  time  goes  on 
both  life  and  art  pass  into  larger  spaces 
where  the  human  soul  has  room  for  dwell- 
ing and  ri'fiection,  on  heights  of  ad- 
vantage already  gained,  for  society  and 
the  individual,  over  old  repressions  and 
tyrannies,  and  there  is  fri'cr  play  of 
action  and  reaction.  The  collective  and 
individual  developments,  always  insep- 
erable.  in  this  release  a<lvance  with 
-wift<'r  jmce.  Individual  insight  and 
initiative  are  quickly  translated  into  as- 
sociate appreciation  and  action  and,  in 
turn,  society  cherishes  individualism. 
Tlie  world — physical,  animat<\  and  psy- 
cliical— K'xists  not  simply  for  conquest 
and  exploitation  l)ut  for  comjireliension, 
interesting  for  what  it  is,  and  for  what 
it  may  l)ecome  in  human  consciousness 
and  sensibility.  The  curiosity  stimulated 
is  unliunte<l  and  the  senso  of  the  myster>' 
of  life  illimitable.  . 

It  was  to  reflect  social  and  individual 
life  imder  these  flexible  con<litions  that 
modem  fiction  was  bom.  It  is  easy  to 
see  how  inadequate  any  other  art,  and 
much  more  the  older  forms  of  fiction, 
were  to  this  function;  their  limitations 
as  to  form  and  intention  were  too  fixed. 
Modern  fiction  itself,  in  order  to  faith- 
fully ]wrtray  life  in  its  constantly  and 
rapidly  varying  depth  and  scope,  to  over- 
take its  forward  drift  and  "  dream  it 
true,"  has  had  to  undergo  many  trans- 
formations, and  is,  withal,  at  its  best, 
the  most  ditficult  of  all  arts — more  dif- 
ficult because  of  the  ease  and  relaxation 
which,  in  its  utmost  perfection,  it  must 
attain.  It  is  not  merely  the  mirror  of 
life  but  is  creatively  participant  in  its 
evolution  and  especially  in  the  expansion 
of  human  consciousness  and  sympathy. 

The  vitalization  of  social  and  in- 
dividual intent  and  faculty  must  precede 
a  vital  fiction.  And  this  has  been  the 
course:  first  the  pruning  of  life,  divest- 
ing it  of  notionally  assumed  garments 
and  of  its  unrealities — at  least  the  tend- 
ency to  all  this;  then,  a  like  pruning 
and   divestiture   in   the   imaginative   rep- 
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resentation  of  life — a  reinforcement  of 
the  realistic  tendency.  We  have  wit- 
nessed the  vanishing,  in  our  own  time,  of 
the  typical  and  allegorical,  of  the  didactic 
and  argumentative,  of  the  mock-heroic — 
of  every  casual  and  arbitrary  feature  not 
germane  to  living  experience^ — from  all 
fiction  that  may  to-day  claim  a  place  in 
literature.  But  vital  fiction  is  determined 
rather  by  what  it  is  than  by  what  it 
excludes — by  the  genius  of  its  creators 
and  by  the  interests  it  stimulates  and 
satisfies.  Its  limits  cannot  be  theoretical- 
ly defined — it  is  as  catholic  as  Nature  is, 
as  Life  is.  No  passion  or  emotion,  in 
any  degree  of  these,  no  hunger  of  mind 
or  heart,  no  thirst  of  the  soul,  no  joy 
or  pain  of  mortal  existence,  is  alien  to 
this  fiction.  It  has  all  atmospheres  and 
weathers,  natural  and  human.  But  the 
art  is  imperative  and  demands  justifica- 
tion of  the  main  intent  in  the  whole 
sequence  of  its  distributed  harmony. 

The  tang  and  bitterness  of  life,  in 
their  due  measure,  are  proper  and  essen- 
tial elements"  of  vital  fiction.  The  tragic 
Muse  is  no  intruder.  She  presided  over 
the  ancient  drama,  and,  so  long  as  pity 
dwells  in  human  hearts,  she  may  not  be 
wholly  banished.  In  so  vital  a  novel  as 
Georg  Schock's  Hearts  Contending,  with 
a  background  of  patriarchal  simplicity, 
a  household  wreck  is  developed  more 
pitiful  and  overwhelmingly  disastrous 
than  that  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Job. 
Pans  Mountain,  Amelie  Rives's  (the 
Princess  Troubetzkoy's)  latest  novel, 
breathes  the  aura  of  tragedy,  with  a 
suggestion  of  the  old  Panic  tremor,  from 
the  first  chapter  to  the  final  culmination. 
These  stories,  each  in  its  separate  in- 
dividual manner,  are  examples  of  rare 
imaginative  power — one  reviving  the  note 
of  older  tragedy,  and  the  other  the  more 
poetic  strain  of  old  romance;  the  ancient 
suggestion,  in  either  case,  making  the 
deep  tragic  tension  seem  natural. 

English  and  American  fiction  during 
the  last  generation  has  been  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  influenced  by  the  Kus- 
sian — by  the  Dostoievsky  type  even  more 
than  by  the  Turgenieff — its  modern  real- 
ism modified  by  a  wilder  if  not  more  bar- 
baric strain.  This  and  the  more  recent 
Celtic  modification  have  sharpened  its 
tension  on  the  romantic  side.  But  the 
general  trend  of  modern  fiction  has  been 


away  from  drastic  violence.  The  truth- 
ful portraiture  of  life,  in  its  living  mo- 
ments, cannot  exclude  its  pathos,  but  the 
conscious  attempt  to  accumulate  agonies 
for  pathetic  effect  is  resented  by  the 
thoughtful  reader;  and  if  the  latter  more 
readily  tolerates  and  even  welcomes  the 
extreme  extravagance  of  comedy,  he  com- 
putes the  excess  he  delights  in.  An 
expanded  culture  informs  feeling  with 
thought  and  thought  with  feeling,  lift- 
ing the  elemental  to  the  psychical  plane, 
chromatically  dividing  tensions  as  the 
musician  divides  tones.  In  this  way 
consciousness,  as  a  developed  sense  of 
the  varied  phases  of  life,  enters  as  a 
pervasive  element  into  the  art  of  fiction. 

Vital  fiction  is  hardly  tolerable  if  it 
is  not  entertaining,  but  a  merely  amusing 
story  may  have  no  vital  quality.  So  a 
story  may  serve  a  special  purpose  or  ef- 
fectively treat  a  problem  and  yet  not  be 
a  picture  of  life,  the  picture,  as  George 
Eliot  put  it,  lapsing  into  a  diagram;  yet 
vital  fiction  is  apt,  incidentally,  to  teach 
wise  lessons.  If  a  writer  cannot  create 
pictorially,  his  place  is  not  among  the 
creators  of  fiction;  and  this  picture  of 
life  is  not  a  copy  of  the  actual,  since 
the  superficial  actual  is  in  great  part 
accidental;  creation  is  intuitively  se- 
lective. Hence  it  is  that  women,  in  the 
short  story  or  in  the  novel,  have  writ- 
ten vital  fiction  in  simpler  and  more 
direct  fashion  than  men  have — though 
the  distinction  of  sex  in  literature  is 
rapidly  disappearing.  The  majority  of 
readers  guessed  that  the  author  of  The 
Inner  Shrine  and  of  the  still  more  vital 
novel,  The  Wild  Olive,  was  a  woman. 
Men,  as  a  inile,  have  allowed  themselves 
more  excursiveness  and  detachment,  an 
easier  range  and  more  tours  de  force; 
yet,  in  technical  competence,  they  have 
come  to  be  fairly  matched  by  women, 
who  have  also  kept  closer  to  natural  re- 
lations and  the  lines  of  life. 

We  are  too  apt  to  confound  vital  fiction 
with  that  which  has  serious  purpose,  or 
is,  as  we  say,  uplifting.  Eiction  is  really 
uplifting  only  as  life  itself  is,  not  through 
the  things  we  take  seriously,  but  in  its 
freely  flowing  currents,  which  are  often 
more  visible  to  us  in  the  ripples  and 
eddies  they  make  on  the  surface  than  in 
their  deeper  drifts.  We  cannot  always 
make  deep-sea  soundings.     The  play  of 
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life  is  a  ^ood  part  of  our  sense  of  life, 
and  the  ereative  iiiiajri nation  gives  the 
freer  play.  We  find  live  iniiK»rsonations 
of  a  story  interesting?  not  l)eeause  of  the 
degree  of  their  jfoodness  or  of  their  bad- 
ness, according  to  our  formal  measure, 
hut  wholly  for  qualities  native  to  them 
and  undefinable  in  terms  of  our  under- 
standintr.  The  more  real  the  fiction,  the 
more  these  creation>»  will  1h\  in  thrir 
individual  living  fashion,  i)lainly  human, 
iK)t  types,  or  bundles  of  attributes.  And 
tlie  interest  of  the  play  it.self  does  not 
depend  upon  the  creators  \vell-digeste<l 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  but  upon 
tliat  real  knowledtre  which  is  divination 
au<l  into  which  enters,  by  a  process  of 
vital  alchemy,  his  develojx'd  sense  of  life. 
The  expansion  of  his  own  consciousness 
will,  simi^ly  as  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion, determine  the  scope  of  his  repre- 
sentation. Each  individual  creator  gives 
lis  his  vision  of  life,  not  his  views  con- 
cerning it.  That  is  vital  fiction ;  and  we 
see  what  unlimited  diversification  is  pos- 
sible to  it.  The  value  of  this  new  art 
in  our  modern  world  is  inestimable,  and, 
we  may  add,  fully  justifies  the  generous 
space  given  to  it  in  magazine  literature. 

Nearly  all  of  the  ln'st  American 
writers  of  fiction  in  our  time — at  least 
of  the  kind  of  fiction  we  have  been  con- 
sidering— especially  the  women  writers, 
have  begun  with  the  short  stor^'.  George 
Eliot  began  with  brief  sketches,  and  so 
did  Dickens,  but  among  English  writers 
it  has  been,  until  quite  recently,  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule.  The 
tendency  toward  a  more  vital  fiction 
strengthens  the  hold  of  the  short  stors\ 

But  ^fargaret  Deland,  who,  in  some  of 
the  most  important  respects,  is  to-day  the 
foremost  representative  of  vital  fiction, 
began  not  only  with  the  novel,  but  wdth 
what  is  known  as  the  "  problem ''  novel. 
In  this  kind  of  undertaking  she  followed 
a  developed  rather  than  a  natural  inclina- 
tion. Her  awakening  genius  was  prompt- 
ed to  an  earnest  antagonism  with  a  world 
gone  wrong,  and  we  have  good  reason 
for  believing  that  she  still  nourishes  this 
spirit  of  revolt,  but  we  find  no  such  rea- 
son in  her  later  fiction,  certainly  not  in 
that  which  has  become  familiar  to  the 
readers  of  this  Magazine  since  the  crea- 
tion of  her  Old  Chester  tales.     The  new 


departure  was  iluubtless  against  her  own 
oUstiiiate  will — her  natural  destiny  over- 
ruling her  detcrmiiuMl  purpose.  It  was 
as  if  she  had  begun  all  t>ver  again — this 
time,  in  the  natural  coursi^  of  things, 
with  the  short  story.  She  probably  re- 
garded this  new  tuni  as  an  obsession,  and 
Mattered  herself  with  the  idea  that,  as 
the  fits  were  brief,  they  wen*  not  only 
sooner  over,  but  they  might  cease  to  recur 
and  leave  her  free  to  follow  her  chosea 
carwr.  The  editor,  begging  for  more  | 
Old  Chester  tales,  bocamo  lier  tormentor. 
Still,  in  her  luart  of  hearts,  she  kiunv 
that  she  had  met  Iw'r  fate,  and  finally 
gave  herself  ui>  to  it,  in  frank  espou^ial. 
The  creation  of  Doctor  Laveiular  was  a 
genuine  surprise  in  Ameriean  fiction. 
Tlun  came  the  full  tide  in  a  novel.  The 
Awakcninff  of  Helena  Richie. 

In  The  Jrou  Woman,  begun  in  this 
nund>er  of  the  ^fagazine,  our  readers  will 
have  the  pleasure  of  renewing  their  ac- 
quaintance with  Helena  Richie  and  her 
adopted  sou  David.  But  it  is  those 
jHTsons  who,  along  with  Dflvid,  are  in- 
troduced as  children  at  play  in  the  open- 
ing chapter  who  are  to  occupy  the  fore- 
ground of  the  story.  The  readers  of  this 
first  instalment  need  not  be  told  how 
idiomatic  the  writer's  speech  is,  or  how 
immediately  faithful  her  ])ortrnyal  is  to 
the  lines  of  life  and  to  individual  traits 
which  betray  heritage  and  are  at  the 
same  time  prophetic.  Indeed,  the  author 
has  at  the  outset  prelusively  sketched,  in 
ehildi^h  pantomime,  the  lines  of  destiny 
for  the  principal  characters  of  the  story. 
We  know  that  this  old  town  of  Mercer 
is  to  grow  under  our  eyes,  not  merely  as 
the  material  centre  of  the  Iron  Woman's 
ambitious  industry,  but  as  the  scene  of 
a  thrilling  human  drama — so  that  it  shall 
itself  seem  to  have  the  breath  and  pulse 
of  a  living  presence.  This  power  to 
people  a  place  with  individual  human 
beings,  to  creatively  distribute  and  blend 
the  strains  of  life,  and  to  creatively  ani- 
mate the  place  itself  as  not  only  the 
theatre  but  the  reflection  of  a  living  play, 
whose  every  incident  and  situation  seems 
writ  by  ^^  the  Moving  Finger,"  ineiface- 
ably,  is  one  of  the  most  distinctive 
features  of  vital  fiction.  The  inevitable- 
ness  of  the  dramatic  procedure  is  cer- 
tainly a  singular  distinction  of  this  new 
novel  by  Mrs.  Deland. 


The    Conscience   Cure 


BY  BEATRICE    HERFORD 


she  was  not  to  be  persuaded.  She  could 
not  really  enjoy  the  performance,  she  said; 
she  had  disappointed  the  cousins  in  Brook- 
lyn before  and  did  not  feel  it  right  to  do  so 
again;  if  she  were  very  fond  of  them  it 
would  be  different,  but  not  being,  she  always 
felt  she  must  be  all  the  nicer  to  them. 

We  also  found  that  it  was  impossible  for 
Aunt  Matilda  to  stay  in  bed  and  rest  in 
the  morning,  after  a  very  fatiguing  day  with 
opera  in  the  evening.  She  admitted  that  she 
would  enjoy  doing  so,  but  that  she  was 
afraid  of  getting  spoiled ;  that  she  never  could 
feel  happy  to  do  so  at  home,  she  should  feel 
that  everything  was  going  wrong  if  she  were 
not  down  for  breakfast. 

Poor  Aunt  Matilda,  the  Conscience  Cure 
must  have  been  very  hard  for  her.  Twice 
a  week  she  had  to  go  into  the  casual  ward, 
where  she  had  breakfast  in  bed.  Through  a 
register  in  the  floor,  by  the  ingenious  ar- 
rangement of  a  talking-machine,  children's 
voices  could  be  heard  calling  out,  "  I  won't 


A  XY  one  who  has  travelled  by  rail  from 

/\  Boston  to  New  York  must  have 
y~Y.  noticed  at  some  time  or  other,  on  a 
wooded  hill  not  far  from  Boston,  a 
large,  rambling  building,  more  home-like 
in  appearance  than  the  ordinary  institution 
and  yet   unmistakably  that. 

I  should  probably  never  have  had  more 
than  the  casual  glimpse  of  the  place  from 
the  passing  train  had  not  one  of  my  Boston 
aunts  gone  there  to  take  the  treatment. 

Of  course  I  had  heard  of  the  Conscience 
Cure.  It  would  be  impossible  for  any  one 
having  relations  in  Boston  not  to  have  heard 
of  that  splendid  institution,  for  the  benefit 
of  which  concerts  and  bazars  are  constantly 
being  given.  I  was  delighted  to  hear  that 
Aunt  Matilda  had  finally  consented  to  take 
the  treatment,  for  when  she  last  visited  us 
in  New  York  we  all  felt  that  she  was  in 
a  very  unfortunate  state  and  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done   about  it. 

Aunt  Matikla  and  my  mother  are  twin 
sisters,  but  I  am 
thankful  to  say  that 
my  mother,  having 
lived  in  New  York  for 
so  many  years,  has 
quite  outgrown  the 
trouble  with  which  I 
suppose  they  were  both 
born. 

One  thing  w  h  i  c  h 
made  my  mother  par- 
ticularly anxious  was 
the  fact  that  Aunt  Ma- 
tilda insisted  on  keep- 
ing an  engagement 
with  some  cousins  in 
Brooklyn  when  she 
had  an  invitation  to  go 
to  a  grand  benefit  per- 
formance at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House. 
All  the  famous  singers 
were  to  take  part  and, 
as  she  herself  admit- 
ted, it  was  a  chance 
she  would  probably 
never  have  again.  But 
in  vain  we  implored 
her  to  let  us  tele- 
phone to  the  Brooklyn 
cousins.  We  knew 
they  would  under- 
stand   perfectly.       But  They  had  to  have  two  Nurses  in  the  Room  to  keep  Aunt  Matilda  in  Bed 
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go  to  sell.' .i.  V\  here  are  my  glovos?"      *  1 

won't  wear  my  rublx-rs,"  Then  the  sound  «•! 
sonw  one  falling  and  a  cra«<h  of  broken  ehina. 

They  had  to  have  two  nursei*  in  the  r(M>m 
at  first,  as  it  wais  impossible  to  keep  Aunt 
Matilda  in  bed:  when  she  heard  the  fall  she 
would  jump  straiglit  out.  upsetting  all  the 
breakfast  things. 

She  was  an  hour  eating  her  breakfast  the 
first  morning.  She  w(»ubl  hold  her  fork 
poised  in  mill  air  for  ten  minutes  at  a  time 
listening  for  sounds. 

But  slie  improvetl  so  much  that  she  eouM 
soon  even  read  a  storiette,  and  not  move 
an   eyelash    when   the  crash   eame. 

I  had  heard  so  much  about  the  Conscienci' 
Cure  from  my  c«»usins,  wh«»  were  delighted 
with  their  mother's  ]»rogress.  that  I  was 
eager  to  see  the  place  myself. 

N'isitors  are  allowed  at  any  time,  aiitl  once 
during  the  week  patients  are  obliged  to  si-nd 
word  that  they  are  not  at  home  and  must 
sit  in  one  <)f  tiu'  front  win<lows  where  there 
is  a  chance  of  their  being  seen  by  the  (h'part- 
ing  relation  or  friend.  This  was  a  great 
trial  for  Aunt  Matilda,  for  she  had  always 
considere<l  it  a  lie  to  say  you  were  not  at 
home  when  you  did  not  want  to  see  a 
visitor. 

Tin'  sup«'rinteii(ii'nt  of  the  Cure  was  ju-^t 
the  right  person  for  the  place,  it  seemed 
to  me.  I  thought  her  very  attractive — a 
woman    of    about    fortv-tivr.     I     should    sav. 


We  were  particularly  struck  with  the  Sign  at  the  front  Door 


very     good  looking    and     possessing    a     keeH 
u>eful  sense  of   humor. 

1  learntxl  that  her  mother  belonged  ti>  a 
good  old  Boston  family,  but  siM»n  after  her 
marriage,  her  husband  having  accepted  a 
new  business  position,  they  had  been  i»bligr.l 
t«t  leave  Boston  and  go  to  live  in  Allmny 
The  po<»r  bride  had  never  been  away  from 
Boston  except  t<»  New  York  for  a  week  or 
two  in  the  winter,  ami  to  lt«'verly  each  sum 
mer,  and  it  nearly  killed  lu-r. 

She  was  never  really  happy  in  Albany  and 
at  last  tlietl.  and  her  daugjiter  grew  up  de- 
t«'rmined  to  di-vote  lur  life  to  tju'  work  of 
the  Conscience  Cure. 

The  <lay  I  went  to  see  Aunt  Matilda  we 
walketl  up  from  the  station,  and  as  tlu* 
road  was  very  nnuhly  we  were  particularly 
struck  with  the  sign  at  the  front  door. 
"  Phase  ilo  not  wipe  your  shoes  on  the  nuit." 
While  we  were  remarking  on  this  od»l  re- 
versal, tlu'  door  was  opeiinl  by  a  very  jolly- 
looking  middle  aged  lady,  wh»»  ushered  us  in 
and  said  (piite  gayly:  '*  l)<»n't  bother  to  take 
off  y(»ur  rubbers.  It  doesn't  make  a  bit  of 
diirerence."  She  told  us  that  when  the  pa- 
tients came  in  from  a  walk  they  were  oblig«'d 
to  go  to  their  rooms  in  their  rubbers  ant! 
lay  them  on  the  ImmI.  the  princijde  of  the 
institution  being  that  only  by  «'xtreme  treat 
nieiit  can  a  diseased  conscience  Ik-  reduced  to 
a  normal  state. 

we  hurncd  from  the  sujierintendefit  that 
the  jolly  lady  who  received 
us  was  a  Miss  Martha 
Beacon,  who  was  just  com- 
pleting her  course  and  who 
w  a  s  consi(h'red  entirely 
cured.  'ihe  sujx'rintendent 
took  us  lirst  to  tJM'  drawing- 
room,  where  she  e\jtliiine(|  t(» 
us  that  the  dust  (hill  was 
just  going  on. 

It    was    a    beautiful,    large 
r(»oni  and.  In'ing  very  sunny, 
^  was     paiticularlv     suited     to 

'^  the  dust  drill.     Half  a  do/en 

ladies  and  one  elderly  gentle- 
man were  seated  about  this 
ro(»m.  wliicli  was  arranged 
iiilciitioniilly  in  much  dis- 
order, with  dust  lying  thick 
on    everything. 

"  That,"  said  the  superin- 
tendent, looking  toward  the 
eldeily  gentleman,  who  sat 
apart' at  the  farther  end  of 
the  room,  "  is  a  most  pitiful 
case  of  confirnuHl  bachelor- 
ism. He  was  married  a  few 
months  ago  to  a  lovely 
young  New  York  girl,  who 
]ioi)ed  to  reform  him,  but  his 
ungovernable  fussiness  wore 
her  out  completely,  and  her 
family,  who  had  never  ap- 
proved of  the  marriage,  at 
iast  persuaded  her  to  try 
wliat  our  Cure  could  do  for 
him." 

He   was   indeed   a  pathetic 
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The  Superintendent.    "Mrs 


sight.  His  boots  were 
unpolished,  and  when 
we  came  into  the  room 
he  put  his  hand  up 
to  his  collar  quickly  so 
that  we  should  not  see 
that  he  had  no  neck- 
tie on. 

The  ladies  were  all  in 
more  or  less  uneasy 
attitudes,  and  one  of 
them  began  to  apolo- 
gize for  the  state  of  the 
room,  but  she  was 
quickly  reproved  by  the 
superintendent.  One 

lady,  however,  was  seat- 
ed quite  quietly  beside 
a  very  dusty  table,  one 
elbow  resting  on  it, 
while  she  seemed  entire- 
ly engrossed  in  a  paper 
novel.  "  That,"  said 
the  superintendent,  "  is 
one  of  our  most  prom- 
ising patients.  Two 
months  ago  that  woman 
saw  dust  everywhere. 
In  fact  she  was  in 
danger  of  becoming  a 
complete  dustomaniac. 
1  think  it  will  interest 
you  to  see  how  she 
takes  a  test " — and  the 
following  conversation 
took  place. 

The       Superintendent, 

"  Mrs.  ,  you  can  dust  that  table  now." 

No  answer. 

The  Superintendent.  "  I  think  you  had  bet- 
ter dust  that  table,  Mrs.  ." 

Mrs.  (not   looking  up).  "  Can't  you 

see  that  I'm  reading?" 

The  Superintendent.  "  Do  you  intend  to 
dust  the  table?" 

Mrs. .  "  Oh,  yes,  when  I  have  finished 

the  chapter.     There  is  no  hurry." 

Then  we  left  tlie  room,  feeling  an  immense 
admiration  for  the  superintendent  and  the 
whole  institution,  and  curious  to  know  how 
Aunt  Matilda  stood  the  dust  drill.  The 
superintendent  said  that  she  was  not  re- 
laxed enough  yet  to  go  in  for  it,  except  late 
in  the  day  when  she  was  tired. 

The  dining-hall  interested  us  extremely. 
Over  the  large  fireplace  was  the  inspiring 
motto,  "  Never  do  to-day  what  you  can  put 
off  until  to-morrow,"  and  around  the  walls 
others,  such  as,  "  Rip  and  let  Rip  ";  "  Punc- 
tuality is  the  thief  of  time";  "It  is  never 
too  late  to  mend";  "Never  do  yourself 
what  you  can  get  another  to  do  for  you." 

As  we  passed  through  the  hall  we  noticed 
in  one  of  the  rooms  several  patients  busily 
writing  at  small  tables.  "  That,"  said  the 
superintendent,  "  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing branches  of  our  work — '  Conscience  con- 
trol in  correspondence.'  "  Aunt  Matilda  her- 
self M^as  at  one  of  the  little  tables.  She  was 
very  busy  writing  out  for  the  ninth  time 
her      refusal      to      a      luncheon      invitation. 


YOU    CAN    DUST    THAT    TABLE    NOW 


"  Doesn't  it  seem  dreadful,"  she  said,  "  mere- 
ly to  say  '  I'm  unable  to  come  '  when  I  am 
perfectly  well?  I  am  allowed  to  make  up 
any  excuse  I  like,  but  I  never  could  do  that." 
It  would  take  too  long  to  tell  of  all  the 
splendid  features  of  this  wonderful  institu- 
tion, but  of  one  other  I  must  speak. 

On  the  bulletin-board  in  the  hall  we  saw 
the  notices  of  the  daily  lectures  which  the 
patients  are  obliged  to  attend,  among  which 
were  the  following  subjects: 

"The  Selfishness  of  Unselfishness." 
"  Temperance  in  Duty." 
"  The  Practical  Side  of  Lying." 
"  How  are  we  to  become  frivolous?" 
The  most  fitting  ending  to  this  little  account 
will  be  to  give  you  a  letter  to  the  superin- 
tendent from  the  family  of  one  of  her  patients. 

"  Dear  Miss  S,, — It  is  now  nearly  a  week 
since  our  dear  sister  returned,  and  I  want  to 
express  to  you  our  deep  appreciation  of  all 
you  have  done  for  her  and  for  us.  It  is  de- 
lightful to  see  her  so  entirely  free  from, 
her  former  morbid  sense  of  duty.  I  can 
hardly  believe  that  it  is  really  true,  for  we 
have  'felt  for  so  long  that  she  was  hardened 
to  virtue.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  she 
will  now  do  us  all  much  good,  whereas,  be- 
fore she  went  to  your  Cure,  she  had  a  very 
bad  effect  on  us  all,  for  she  was  never  really 
happy  unless  performing  some  disagreeable 
duty,'  and  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  there 
wili  be  some  hope  now  for  the  rest  of  us." 
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*'  Boogers  " 

SIKKNA    III  .Ml'lii;iA  >.    sj.r   i-n    l.ll 
MiHf    >tt»rifs!      An'    soinftinu's.    \v"v.   slu- 
L  11    |)url'    near   alnio>t    niake   y<»ii    vfll — 

Vol!  i^vi  as  sea i It   as  y«»u  can  U*. 
An'    nen   Sirena    she'll    just    sit 

An'  watcli  you  shiver;   an*  she'll  ^rriii 
An'  ast   ViUi   if  she  hetter  quit 
A-tellin'  f   bnotji  rs  in! 

Sirena    Huiiijin  t  \  > — her   folks   say 

They  don't   know   what   iu  all  th'  earth 
Make   her  tell   stories  that-a-way 

An*   n«'n   just    lau^'li    for   all   she's   worth 
\\  Ih'II   you   iivt    scairt    siil      W'y.  she'll    «.t<»n 

An'  r(»ll   her  eyes  an'  twist   her  ehiii 
An    make  you  almost    purt'  near  drop 

W  JM'ii   she   tells   *«-m   wif   lutnorrs   in. 


O 


Natural  Cutters 

I.I)       Aunt       S;iI1n.       thr       lil;:hly       eslrrnU'.l 

^^  eiM.k  in  a  SoutluTn  family,  was  fre 
•  juently  j>rai>e«|  for  her  culinary  skill,  and.  on 
one  occasion,  whm  a  numU'r  of  j;uests  ha«l 
heen  to  »line  with  the  family,  remark  was 
made  touehinj;  the  U-auliful  apjiearanee  of 
Sally's     pie.     which     showed    a     very     pretty 

scalh»p    "   on    its   ed^e. 

Inquiry  heinj;  nuide  as  to  how  the  (dd  huly 
nuina<:ed  to  ^m-i  such  an  even  d«'sij;n.  Sally 
was  sununoned  to  the  dinin;^' room  and  the 
question  was  iluly  put  to  her. 

The  emoti<»ns  «if  the  quests  may  Im' 
inui;;ined  when   the  old   lady   icplicd: 

"  nh.    (hit's    eas\.        I     jrCt     Uses     my     false 


Sometimes    it's   ;;raveyards,  an'  a    r//io.v*. 

Or  sometimes  pi-ruts,   'at   *ll   take 
Somehody    'at    was    loved    th'    nios' 

An'   cutlass    'cm!       An'.   f;o«tdness'   sake! 
Sonietinies    it's   cannihals    'at    won't 

Kat   peo|)le  while  they  are  so  thin 
Hut    fnttrns   'rm.      Sirena   don't 

Till    none  wifout   a   homjrr  in! 

An"    liiiunt.d    houses — woo! — wif    li;;lits 

"At    Ihishfs   ^rioen   on   ev'ry    floor! 
An"    win  II    I    lay    awak*-   at    uijxhts 

I    say    I    won't  ast    her   no   more 
To  t«dl    nu'   thiufjs   'at    nuike   me   'fraid. 

Hut  very   iic\'  time  she  l»e;;in 
I    hope  sjie   has  a   j;hos'  oj-   sliade 

( )r   'not  he)-  kind   o'   humii  r   in  ! 

Wiini  i:    I).    Xisiur 


Promoted 

AN'  ollicer  of  the  navy,  in  speaking;  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  lin^'o  of  the  mivy  is 
use<l  ais  slan;r  in  the  families  of  luival  otli- 
cers.  particularly  hy  tlu'  youti)^  women. 
otFered   the   following;  as  an   illustration. 

file  younp'st  ^'irl  of  a  |»rominenf  naval 
ojlicer  was  entertainin;;  a  friend  who  had 
called  to  <'on;:ratulat<'  the  oldest  dau^diter. 
who  had  lately  In-conie  en^'a^'ed  to  a  cap 
tain  in  the  ^-.wwv  MMvice.  The  friend  su;;- 
j/ested  incidentally  that  the  youn«.'est  dajij.'h 
ter  would  douhlless  Lrreatly  miss  her  l)i;i 
sistt-r.  \\  heren|>on  the  <_'iil  addressed  re- 
plied: 

'•  ^"es.   I   shall.      Hut   just   think  of  if    -I  an) 
:id\anced    a    niimheil" 


Molherfi^ 


That    Halo 

and.  —  Uie    nrif/hhorft'    ririv 


"  I  aren't  a  cry-baby.     Vm  cryin'  'cos  I  want    to.      I   aren't    cryin'    'cos    I    can't   stop." 


A  Bad  Habit 

ROB  attended  a  school  where  the  lady 
teacher  insisted  on  the  nse  of  the  broad 
A  during  school  hours.  This  was  considered 
by  him  and  his  sclioolmates  as  a  great  piece 
of  affectation,  and  much  too  lady-like  a 
mode  of  speech  for  the  use  of  the  American 
boy.  One  day,  several  months  after  the 
inauguration  of  the  teacher's  rule,  his 
mother  called  down-stairs  to  him  as  he 
entered  the  house : 
"Rob,  what  time  is  it  by  the  hall  clock?" 
"  Harf  parst  two,  mother,"  he  answered, 
and  then,  stopping  short,  muttered :  "  Dog- 
gone it!  I  knew  she'd  get  me  into  that 
habit!" 


Nothing  Worse 

"  VOUR    villain    is    certainly    a   wonder — 

i    how  did  you  ever  manage  to  think  of 

so  many  varieties  of  wickedness,   anyway?" 

the    manager    remarked    to    his    playwright 

friend,  as  he  glanced  over  the  manuscript. 

"You  know  Dobbs?  He  is  the  living 
model." 

"  Dobbs!  Why,  Dobbs  thinks  he  is  swear- 
ing when  he  says  'Great  Scot'!" 

"  Yes,  but  he  is  the  model  villain.  I  hap- 
pened to  overhear  his  wife  talking  to  him 
when  she  was  angry,  one  day,  and  for  my 
villain  I  just  jotted  down  the  various  short- 
comings and  long-goings  that  she  ascribed 
to  him." 


Too  Trathfal 

ANEW  YORK  woman,  widely  known  for 
her  charitable  works,  enjoys  telling  of 
a  visit  she  made  not  long  since  to  Phil- 
adelphia for  the  purpose  of  interesting  a 
matron  of  that  town  in  a  certain  philan- 
thropic project. 

The  caller's  ring  was  answered  by  the 
little  girl  of  the  house. 

"  Will  you  kindly  say  to  your  mother  that 
Mrs.  Blank  is  here?"  asked  the  charity 
worker. 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  youngster,  who  at 
once  departed.  In  a  moment  or  two  she 
returned. 

"  Well,  did  you  tell  your  mother?"  was  the 
next  inquiry. 

■'  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  And  what  did  your  mother  say  ?" 

"  Why,"  said  the  little  girl,  "  she  said, 
'  Oh  dear!'" 


Coaldn't  Stand  It 

A  LADY  visiting  Denver  suffered  greatly 
from  the  elevation.  One  day,  after  an 
attack,  she  sighed,  "  I  can  hardly  breathe — 
I  believe  I'm  dying." 

"Will  you  go  to  heaven  if  you  die?"  in- 
quired her  little  girl,  anxiously. 

"  I  hope  so,  dear." 

"  Oh,  mamma  dear,"  sobbed  the  little  one, 
"  don't  go  to  heaven ;  you  could  never  stand 
the  altitude." 
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A  Boy  on  the  British    Empire 

TllKUli  is  a  liul  in  }5u-i..n.  tli.'  m.m  of  a 
Wfll-knowii  \vrit«T  of  liistory.  who  has 
tvideiitly  profited  hy  such  obsfrvatious  as 
he  may  have  overheard  his  father  utter 
touching  certain  phases  of  Britisli  einpire- 
huilding.  At  any  rate,  the  boy  showed  a 
slirewd  notion  «)f  the  opinion  not  infre- 
quently expressed  in  regartl  to  the  righteous- 
ness of  •'  British  occupation."  It  was  he 
who  handed  in  the  foUowing  essay  on  the 
making  «»f  a    British  cohmy: 

••  Africa  is  a  British  cohmy.  I  will  tell 
you  how  F.ngland  <h»es  it.  First  she  gets  a 
missionary;  when  the  missionary  has  found 
a  specially  In'autiful  and  fertile  trait  of 
country,  he  gets  all  his  pj-ople  roun<l  him 
and  says.  *  Let  us  pray.'  and  when  all  the 
<.v.-    M-  -hut,   u|>  goes  the   British   Hag." 


A  Disliked  Innovation 

A\i:\\  KNCLANI)  miui-^t.i  l.-JU  of  a 
(h-acon  ill  Ma-^sachusrtts  who  touid 
rrmeiiilMT  the  daN-i  wIh'U  the  miiiist^T  lined 
out  the  hymn  and  the  congregation  sang  it. 
Although  the  w<»rthy  old  f«dlow  had  long 
been  too  fo'ble  to  go  to  church,  his  opinions 
still   found   thoir  way  to  the  people. 

On  on«'  occasion  an  unwary  visitor  was 
indiscreet  enough  to  say.  in  the  presence  of 
the  aged  deacon: 

'■  \V«'  are  going  to  have  some  line  organ- 
jdaying  this  summer.  That  teacher  from 
Boston  is  going  to  play  every  Sunday  while 
Maria  Tlutmpson  is  otV  taking  a  vacation." 

TIk'  <]eacon  became  much  agitated.  "  Send 
for  the  minister!"  exclaimed  he.  *'  I  want  to 
see  him!  Sucli  goings-on!  A  miisiriini 
playing  on  that  organ!  ]A'i  *em  go  without 
till    Maria   Thompson  gets  home  again!" 


Without  His  Jurisdiction 

TlIK  -t.ii\  i^  lold  of  a  lertain  justitv  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  a  Western  State 
who  inviteil  a  friend  of  his.  a  lawyer,  to  go 
sailing  on  the  lake  with  him. 

It  appears  that  tin*  wind  wa>  (|uite  bri-^k 
even  at  the  start,  and  that  it  soon  freshened, 
causing  the  craft  to  toss  and  roll  in  a  man 
ner  tluit  gave  the  lawyer  much  inward 
uneasiness. 

W'luMi   he  piMceived   hi-.   trien<rs   jdight.  the 
judge   -aid.   solicitously. 

".My    dear    fellow,    can    I    do    anything    for 
y<iu  ■'" 

*'  N'r  .    judge,"    Kplird    tin'    uniiajipy    man. 
"you  might  overrule  this  motion." 


Helping  Mammy 

Til  l.i;l-:  i-  a  roloird  took  in  tli.-  rmploy 
of  a  liichniond  family  among  whose 
many  aceomplishiiicnts  is  a  talent  for  making 
the  finest  kind  of  bread.  Naturally,  the  old 
woman  takes  a  great  pride  in  having  Inr 
loav«'N  turn  out  well.  One  mihv  iniagiru'  her 
dismay.  therefore.  when.  one  evening 
recrntly,  after  she  had  finished  setting  the 
batch  of  dough  to  rise  in  the  kitchen  and 
was  resting  ln'rs<'lf  on  the  door-sill,  she  was 
greete<l  thus  by  her  seven-year-old  Hon,  who 
came   running   to   her: 

".Mammy,  mammy!  Dere'.s  a  m«»u-^e 
jumjM'd   into  yo'  bread-pan!" 

TIm'  age<|  cook  became  frantic,  and  jinriprd 
up  to  hasten  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster. 
•"Did  yo*  take  him  out?"  she  demanded  of 
her   son.  as  she  (duinsily   hustled   along. 

•  No,  mammy."  sai<l  the  child.  "  Imt  I 
doiK'  jest  as  g«»o(|.  I  jut'duMl  de  cat  in.  an' 
she's  iliggin'  aft.r   hini  to  beat   de  band!" 


Bill   Duck.  "  Gee!   irere   you   ivashed   awayf" 
Mk.   Rooster.  "  Washed  away  no  thin' !     Don't  you  know  a  houseboat  when 


see  itf 


Venus. 
Cupid. 


'  Where    have    you    been,    darling?" 
Reno,   Nev." 


Pepper's  Proverb 

I   DON'T  know  where   I  found  it- 
i         Suspect  I  picked  it  up: 
This  sayin'  that  has  sweetened 

The  portion  in  my  cup. 
It   tempers    hasty   jedgment 
An'  cools  my  pestered  mind: 
"To    err    is — woman; 
To    forgive, — mankind." 

'Tis  curus  how  it  's  helped  me. 

It  must  ha'  been  inspired. 
I've  searched  in  Holy  Scriptur' ; 

Of  Shakespeare  I've  inquired. 
All   is  to  women's  notions 

I'm  more  an'  more  resigned, 
Sayin':    "To  err  is  woman; 
To   forgive, — mankind." 

A  kind  of  feller-feelin' 

Wells  up  within  my  breast. 

Sometimes   it   strains  my  collar 
An'   tightens   up   my   vest. 

A  great,  magnan'mous,  human 
Desire  to  be  kind; 

Thinkin':   "To  err  is  woman; 
To   forgive, — mankind." 

They  can't  do  what  we  tell  'era. 

They  do  the  best  they  can. 
Not  all  the  ribs  of  Adam 

Could  make  the  heft  of  man. 
In   pity,   then — an'   prudence — 
We  need  to  bear  in  mind: 
"To  err  is — woman; 
To   forgive, — mankind." 
M.  Angier. 


He  Forgot 

THE  following  furnishes  a  rare  instance 
of  that  devotion  to  a  foreign  language 
which  has  caused  one  to  forget  for  the 
moment  that  he  spoke  his  own  tongue. 

An  Englishman,  who  spent  his  time  in 
adapting  plays  from  the  French  for  the 
British  stage,  was  dining  once  in  an  English 
hotel,  when,  after  he  had  eaten,  he  was 
seized  with  a  desire  to  smoke.  He  called 
the  waiter  and  said  to  him: 

"  Peut-on  fumer  ici?" 

The  man  looked  blank.  "  I  don't  under- 
stand a  wurd  of  French,  sir,"  he  said. 

The  adapter  was  in  despair.  "  Then  for 
pity's  sake  send  me  some  one  who  does ! "  he 
exclaimed.    * 


A 


He  Was  Hetpinjj 

BALTIMORE  man,  whose  son  is  a 
student  at  Princeton,  has  had  frequent 
occasion  to  remonstrate  with  his  boy  touch- 
ing his  extravagance,  but  the  father  invari- 
ably "  comes  to  the  front  "  when  request  is 
made  for  further  funds. 

In  his  last  letter  to  his  son,  the  father, 
after  the  usual  recital,  stated  that  he  was 
forvv^arding  a  check  for  $50,  and  he  wound 
up   with, 

"  My  son,  your  studies  are  costing  me  a 
great  deal." 

To  which  the  hopeful,  in  his  next  letter, 
replied: 

"  I  know  it,  father;  and  I  don't  study  very 
hard,  either." 


Bcdliine    Slurics 


The  Old  Story  in  a  New   Way 

SUK  (commriitinq  on  old  photof/rnph  I, 
"  My  pictiin*  will  douhtU-ss  l(M»k  an 
rirliculous  as  that  a  hiirnlrfd  yoars  frcmi 
now.  It  won't  matt^T.  though"  (Miqhinti). 
"  I'll  hp  only  a   little  Iwap  of  a«*h«'s  then." 

Hk.  "  And    I'll  h«'  a   little  heap  hesi«h'  yon 
in  the  family  lot." 

SfiK    ( imUtfunuthi  I .   "  \\>\\    won't." 
Hk.  •■  Well,  that'^*  niv  intention  now." 


J  AXE'S  sister  was  coniinp  home  from 
normal  seliool. 

"  Why  is  she  eominjr  home?"  asked  the 
neijrhhor.     "Is  she  siek  ?" 

"  Yes.  she  is  very,  very  sick  ''  said  .Fane. 

"What  ails  her?"  asked  the  neiphhor. 

"  Well.  I  don't  know  exactly.  Mamma  had 
a  letter  from  the  principal,  and  he  said  it  was 
lack  of  mental  ahility.  I  don't  know  whetlur 
it  i.^  catchingf  or  not." 


A  Poser 

JOHNNY'S  mother  was  telling  him  ahont 
his  soni,  Johnny  was  interested,  hnt  the 
story  to  his  analytical  little  mind  lacked  a 
«atisfyinj»  definiteness, 

"  Mamma,"  he  asked,  pravely,  "  is  the  soul 
round  or  square?" 


It   Wouldn't  Do 

AW  .\SH  I  N(rr(  )N    Woman    who    was    e<iii 
ducting    the    culinary     edu<'atiori    of    a 
youn^   maifl    had   many   amusing  exiHTiences 
to  lighten  the  tedium  of  her  task. 

One  niornin;;  she  sai«l  to  the  ^'irl.  *'  I  want 
those  ej;j;s  to  Iw  Ixiiled  exactly  tlir«'<* 
»ninut«'>^." 

■  I'.ut,  ma'am."  laid  tin-  ni;iid.  "  I  liavr  no 
clock    t<»  tell    me  when   that   time   is   rip«'.  " 

"No  clock!  Why.  you  have  the  kitcli.ii 
clock  I      What  do  you  mean?" 

"  Hut  \i>\\  have  not  for;;otten.  ma'am."  con 
tinned  the  pirl.  deprecatinjrly.  "  that  ojily 
this  mornini:  you  told  me  that  the  kitchen 
chtck   was  too  fast !" 


I  Wonder 

I    W  '  ».\l)i:i:    if   our   early    tn^th 

1       Was   really  wise,  or  was   it   ^tupi<l,' 

f    wonder.   wa>*    it   hest   for  hoth 

That  we  jrave  up  pursuing;  Cupid? 
I   wrjiider  if  we'd   heen   in  hliss. 

Had    we   U-en    married   to  each   other? 
T    wonder   if  you   think   of  this. 

Or  all   such    recollections  smother? 
I  wf)nder  if  you  think  f»ur  fifV 

Was  just  as  well,  or  Iml   m   Mimder? 
I   wonder  if  y<^)U  wrmder  if 

I   ever  wonder   if  you   wonder? 

La     TotrilK     H\N"<n(  K 


' 


